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Dramatists, Old English, Headings from, Vv inslow. 

85. 
Drawings. Exam. Questions In, 117. 
Drisler, Henry, Clanslcal Studies, 131. 
Driver. 8. R , Deuterono*" y,868. 
Droz, Antolne Gustavo. 898 
Drummord, Willlsm, P«>ems, 85. 
Drumsticks, Meredith, 881. 
DzlekouHky, Kaslmir, Journal of Countess Kraslu- 

ski, 318. 
Du Bois. Constance Goddard, on Joan of Arc, 156; 

on Georire Moore. Nordau snd Wngner, 119. 
Dudley, Thomas H., Sketch, Potts, 888. 
Dufferin, Lady Helen, Pofms, 151. 
Dumas, Alexandre, Jr , 879 ; portrait, 489. 
Dumas, Alexandre, Romances, 281, 381. 
DuMaurier, Georee, drawings. 155, 201, 418 ; house, 

83 ; Martian, 825. 445. .S^ Trilby. 
Duncan. Sara Jen nnette, 814. 
Dun raven. Lord. 841. 
Dnse. Elennors, 889. 

Dutch and Fleminh Masters, Cole, Van Dyke, 840. 
Dynamite Explosions at Butte, Davles, 88& 

B 

Earle, Alice Morse. Costume of Colonial Tlm^s, 48: 
Diary of Anna Green Wlnslow, 70; Life of Mar- 
garet Wlnthrop, 801. 

Rtton, Daniel Tady, 7. 

Echegarny, Jns'5, Son of Don Juan, 17. 

Economics, Journal of, 6\ 856. 

Kdgeworth, Maria Ormond, 848. 

Ed Ho-, ideal. Howells on, 839. 

Editorial ethics. Davif> on, 871.885. 

E4ln«atlon. American, Hart. 88; Oommlmioner of. 
Report, 117; Greek, Davidson, Lane, 865; Norton 
on, 139; State, UK. 

Fdu 'atlonal Aps 'elation. National, 148. 

Educational notes, 18, etc. 

Edwards. George Wharton, illus. to 8penBer*s Epi- 
thalamion,441, ^-v*^. ^ ^^ 



Eggleston, Edward, on bioyde, 889. 

Eggleston, George Cary, American War Ballads, 

Egypt, Immortality of Soul, Wiedermann. 196. 

Egyptian ArchcBology Maspero, 196. 

Eickemeyer, Carl and Lilian Westcott, Among 

Pueblo Indians, 423. 
Elf-Errant, O'Neill. 405. 

Eliot, George, portrait, 46, 64; recollections rf, 168. 
Ellis, Edwatd S , Young Conductor, 845; Young 

Rancher, 869. 
End of the Century, Reynolds on, 188. 
England of Elizabeth, hinds. 176. 
England. Social change in, Nadal, 886. 
English, Thomas Dunn, 144. 
English In American universities, 61. 
English authors, in America, 170; and Amerlosn 

bublitheis, 18; Twenty-five Letters on, Fioher, 

Euglidh Constitutional History, Fellden, 188 ; Med- 
ley. 88. 
Bngllbh Gamekeeper, Wllkins, 404. 
English Houses, Ancient, Hodges, 484. 
Engii^h. Lessons In, Hyde, 117. 
English Military Life and Leaders, 5. 
English Poets, Modem, Life of Spirit in, Soudder, S:. 
English publisheis, unfairness of, 198. 
English Seamen, Froude, 69 ; Uannay, 481 
Englishmen in An>erioa, 45, 61. 



Episodes, StreetfSS. 

Errant Wooing. Harrison, 197. 



Estrem, Andrew, on College woman in literatu* e, 

888. 
Ethical Principles, Seth, 818. 
Ethics, Dewey, 7; Hyslop, 7, 818 ; MUler,80S; School 

of, 94. 
Eucles, Grlswold. 17. 

Eugene, Prince, Romance of, Pulitzer, 868. 
Evolution, Primer of, Clodd, 116. 

F 

Fairbanks, Arthur, (trans.), Riebl's Science and 
Metaphysics, 6. 

Fairy Book, My Own, Lang, 406; Silver, 844. 

Fairy Tnles, Cossack, Bain, 867; Russian, Bain, 404. 

Farrar Year-Book, Jay, 841. 

Fawcett, Milllcent Garrett, Lif* of Victoria, 808. 

Kencf a. value, 68. 

Fenn, George Manville, Yotmg Ca0t«Uan, 868. 

FeiguBon, Clement 376. 

Flctiou, plotleos, 371 ; in public libraries. 46. 

Field, Kug^'ue, on bicycle, 888; death and m<>- 
moriais. 304,884,875; Echoes f'^m Sahlne Firiti, 
384; Little Book of Profitable Verse, 886; portrait. 
881 

Field, Henry M.. Our Western ArOhlpelago, 898. 

Figaro Illustr^s 409. 

Figaro-Salon, 81. 

Flilppi, RoBina. Duologues from Jane Ansten. 179. 

Finck, Henry C, Lotos lime in Japan, 99. 

FI>stedltiunH,8H4. 

Fitzgerald, Percy, Operas of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
850. 

Flapdoodle, 98, 170. 

FlHubert GUhtave, Tarver, 846. 

Fli • s as reporters, 289. 

Florence, Legends of. Leland. 861. 

Florence, Mhss., History, Sheffield, 48. 

Flowers. Familiar, Matthews. 71; of North-Bastem 
States, Miller aud Whiting, 71 ; Sweet bcented, 
McDonald, 48 ; Wild, How to Know, Dana. 

Foam of Sea, Hall. 8bl. 

Folk Song, studies in, Williams, 81. 

Koote, Mary Hastings, Life of Christ, 846. 

Forbes, Archibald. Life of Colin Campbell, 5 ; memo- 
ries aud studies, 419. 

Ford, James L.. Dolly DiUenbeck. 406. 

Foj d. Paul L. . Jefferson's Writings. 879. 

Forgotten Debt. Tlnsesu, 178. 

Forum. 9, 74, 186, 819, 290, 890. 

Formosa. Mackny. 419. 

Forwat d Houho, Cas»». 407. 

Foss, S. W , Poems, 267. 

Foster, Birket, Pictures of Rustic Landscape, 886. 

Kowler, Frank, Portrait snd Plgure-Palntlng, lav 

Frail Children of Air, Scudder, 3vO. 

Frank Leslie's and R. H. Davis. 871. 885 

Frazer, Perslfer, Study of Documente, 158. 

Free Lance in Far Land, Compton, 948. 

Freeman, Edward A., Life and Letters, Stephens, 
188. 

French, Alice, on blcrcle, 828. 

French authors, portraits, exhibition, 414. 

Fi ench books, 148. 

French-BugliHh song. 814. 

French literature, best books on, 948. 

French universities, 148 

Preytng Guetav, Technique of Drama, 49. 

Frol<wart, Chronicles, Bernert, Maoaulay, 40; Life. 
4.27. 

From a New England Hillside, Pott, 888. 

Froftt. A. B . Shooting Pictures, 875; Uncle Remus 
drawing*, 8'«, 348. 

Frotblngham. OctHvlus Brooks, 879, 896. 481. 

Froude. James Anthony, Encllsb Seamen in 16th 
century, 69 ; Letters, Stanton, 899. 

Furman, Alfred Antolne, Philip of Pokanoket, 86. 

Fumess, Horace Howard, library, 416i 



Gait, John, Annals of Parish, 880; Ayrshire Leg- 
atees 881. 

Gannett, William O., Thought of God, 867. 

Gardiner, & R., Commonwealth and ProtectoraiW 
196. 

Gardner, Allce» Julian, 861 
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Garner, R. L., and monkeys, 78, 187. 

uarrett, Bdmand H., Victorian Sodcp, 840. 

Qaskln, Artaar, Anden»en'B Stories, 848L 

Gender In Satin, Uita, 28^ 

Genesis aud >emitlc J radltion, Daris, 877. 

Oeograpbical Ck>agre0S, 65« 96 

Ueograpby of Empire State, Bardeen, 117. 

Geology, Bird. 57. 

Geometry, Macuie, 808. 

German kiooks, 117, 141, 148l 

Gerxian literature, bent works on, 842 ; Modem, 
Wells, 888. 

German Lyrics, Century of, 886. 

Gibson, U. D., drawing, 286. 

Gilbert, W. S. and Ormond Carr, His Ezoellenoy, 
864 : and Arthur Sallivan, Operas, 850. 

G nnell, Laurence, Brehan Laws, 48. 

Girrs Life in Virginia before the War, Bnrwell, 
8821 

Gis^lDg, George, Eto's Bansom, 848. 

Gladstone, W. K, and G. L. Howe, 187; literary in- 
fluence, 68. 

Globe, huge, 14i. 

Gods, Some Mortals, etc., Hobbes, 56. 

Goethe's Faust, Fischer, 280. 

Golf. 194; in America, Lee, 881. 

Good Reading about mnny Books, 180. 

Goodnow, Frank J., Municipal Home Kule, 21. 

Goodrich, Sara F., nott-s 46. 

Goodwin, Maud Wilder, Head of a Hundred. 180. 

Gordon, Ju]l<>n, Wedding, etc, 406. 

GoMse, Edmund, on Gray's Works, 871 ; on Steven- 
son, 8, 484 ; Undine. 842. 

Gounod, F. J., Memoirs, 79; Romeo et Juliette, 
851. 

Government Class-Book, Young. 108L 

Government and Ca, Limited, Seymour, 78. 

Graduate Courses, Duuniway, 118. 

Graham, James, (trans ), Son of Don Juan, 17. 

Graham Margaret Collier, 287; Harradeu on, 127 : 
portrait, 187. 

Grammar School, Old, 159. 

Grannies, Anna J , Skipped Stitches, 86. 

Grant, Robert, Stories, 428. 

Grant, IT. S., Boys' Life of, Knox, 426. 

Graphic, 408. 

Graves, Alfred Percival, Irish Song Book, 841. 

Gray, Thomas, Works, Gosse on, 871. 

Great Appointment, Plants, 869 

Great Piosen Land, Jackson, 160. 

Greek Dialects, Smyth, 27. 

Greek Education, Davidson, Lane, 265. 

Greek In Secondary Schuois, 64. 

Green. Samuel A., 77. 

Green, Tbomas HlU, Political Obligations, 264. 

Green pMntures, Grosarr, 151. 

Greene, Frederick Davis, Armenian Crisis, 58. 

Grey Roses, Har land, 68. 

Griffls, W. B., Life of Townsend Harris, 278. 

Griswold, Battle l>ng, Eucles, 17. 

Groller Club. 281. 

Grosvenor, Edwin A., Constantinople, 488. 

Guerber, H. A., Legends of Rhine, Myths of Northern 
Land**, 247. 

Gulney, Louise Imogen, on Vaughan's grave, 446. 

Gurneysof Earlharo, Hare, 442. 

Gyp, Stories, 102, 282 ; portrait, 108. 



Hahnemann, Samuel. Life, Bradford, 199. 

Hale, Edward Kverett,on bicycle, 228; If Jesus 

Came to Boston, 822 
Hale, Philip, portrait of Cromwell, 189. 
Hall, Basil, Voyag s and Travels, 180. 
UalU Charles Cuthbert, Ministerial Power, 268. 
Hall, Gertrude, Foam of the Sea, 381. 
Hallard, James Henry, Oalllca, 427. 
Halle, Sir Charles, 285. 
Halle, Ernest von. Trusts, 42l 
Halleck, Fits-Greene, and Drake, Browne on. 106. 
Hamilton, Frederick William, Church and Secular 

Life, 249 
Hamlet, Beerbohm Tree on, 809 ; at opera, Thomas, 

414. 
Hans Breitmann in Germany, Leland, 865. 
Hansel and Gretel, Humperdlnck, 288 
Hardy, K J., Life of i^ueen Victoria, 108. 
Hardy, Tbomas, Hearts InKurireot or Jude the Ob- 
scure, 178, 241, 267, 818. 487, 445 ; Sonnet for book by, 

Robinson, 848 : Tees. 77. 
Hare, A. J. C, Gumeys of Earlham, 442. 
Hare, John, in Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, 450. 
Harland, Henry, Grey Hoses, 8a 
Harper's Magaslne, 9, 72, 184, 218, 290, 890, 409. 
Harper's Round Table. 427. 
Harraden, Beatrice, 282 ; on College woman In liters 

atnre, 287; on M. C. Graham, 127. 
Harris Joel Chandler, Uncle Remns, 165, 848. 
Harris, Townsend, Life, Griffls, 278. 
Harris, William Hamilton, 8-«. 
Harrison, Mrs. Burton, Errant Wooing, 197. 
>«arrison. Car er, 168. 
Harrison, Willlfim Geer, Runnymede, 284 
Hart, Albert Bushnell. Amerloan Education. 88. 
Harte, WiUlam Blackburn, Meditations in Motley, 

48. 
Harvard, Commencement, 15; composition and 

rhetoric at. 248; Graduates' Magaslne, 11 ; motto, 

15,81: Studies, 188 
Hassan, Arthur, Louis XIV., 188. 
Hawthorne, Julian, on bicycle, 826; prise story, 

808. 
Head of a Hundred, Goodwin, 180. 
H«*alth and Cond tlon,Torke-Davles, 199. 
Hea y, George P. A., Remmlsoenoee of a Portrait 

Painter, 84. 880. 
Heart of Life, Mallock, 101. 
Haaits Inrarghnt, Hardy, 178, 841, 887, 8ia 



Hegel, Ethics, Sterrett. 6i 

Heine Fountain in N. Y., 88, 278, 828,480. 

Henderson, W. J., Afloat with the Flag, 815; Navi- 
gation, 802. 

Henry Prince, the Navigator, Beasley, 818. 

Uenty, G. A., Knight of White Cross, Through Rus- 
sian Snows, Tiger of Mysore, 868. 

Hepworth, Qeorxe U., Brown Studies, 104. 

Uer Majofty, Tompkins, 246. 

Hero of Eitthonia, Klrby, 87. 

Hero Tales from American History, Lodge, Roose- 
velt, 845. 

Heysinger, I. W., Solar Energy. 25. 

Hiawatha, Remington, iUus., 885. 

HIchens, Robert S., 46 ; Imsglnatlve Man, 440. 

Hlggiuson, T. W , on bicycle, 228. 

Ulodi>, AUen B , England of Elizabeth, 176 

His Excellency, Gilbert and Carr, 251 

Historic Doubts as to Napoleon. Whately, 100 ; as to 
Ney, Weston, lOa 

History, Prophecy, Monuments, McCurdy, 277. 

Hittell, Jobn S., Mental Qr<»wth of Mankind, 177. 

Hoboes, John Oliver, 19, 120, 898; Gods, Some Mor- 
tals, etc, 55; see also, Some Good Intentions aud 
a Blunder, 68. 

Holcomb, Chester, Real Chinaman, 67. 

Uolden, Edward S., MogiU Emperors of Hindustan, 
862. 

Holden, Oliver, tablet, 82. 

Uolden, Warren, Many Moods, 151. 

Uollaad, Joseph and E. M., 204 

Holland, Jotilah Gilbert, 175; portrait, 182. 

Holy Grail, i^ueet of. Abbey's paintings, 84. 

Holy Land, Historical Geography, Smith, 249. 

Home Secretary, Carum, 875. 

Honor, Sudor mann, 829. 

Hop**, Anthony, Half a Hero, 444 ; Prisoner of Zenda, 
187, 172. 

Hopkins, Edward Washburn, Religions of India, 29 \ 

Horse, Schwarz, 41. 

Horse Fair, Baldwin, 846. 

Horticulturist's Rule-Book, Bailey. 71. 

Uosking, Arthur N , Musings by Wayside, 267. 

Uosiiier. Frederick L., Thought of God, 267. 

HosDltal Visitors, Suggestions, BUllngs and Hard, 

Hotchklss, Chauncey C, In Defiance of the King, 

229. 
Houghton, Henry O., 186, 157. 
Household of Sir Thomas More, Manning, 867 
Housemaids, run on, 858. 
Hovenden, lliomas, 124. 
How the Republic Is Governed, Brooke, 48. 
Howard University, 109. 
Howe, Ellas, 80. 

Howe, G. L., and Gladstone, 187. 
Howe, Julia Ward, on bicycle. 228. 
Howells, William Dean, on American accent, 804, 

848; on Ideal editor, 289: good society, 871 ; My 

Literary Passions, 944 ; Stops of Various i^ullUs 

426. 
Hubbard, Elbert, Little Jotimeys to Homes of Good 

Men nnd Great, 160, 821. 
Hugh MelvillH's Ouet^t, Holmes, 847. 
Huguenots and Revocation, Balrd. 817. 
Uuii House Maps and PapOi-s, 197, 246. 
Human Faculty, Boas, 118. 
Himt, Livingston, on Decay of spirituality in Utera* 

ture^297. 
Hunt, Richard Morris, 89. 
Uurlbert. William Henry, 178. 
Hurll, Estelle M., Childhood in Art, 81 ; (ed.) Jame- 
son's Sacred and Legendary Art, 84a 
Hurst, John L. , au graves of Keats and Severn, 269 ; 

of Stielley and Trelawney, 3{86 
Button. Laurence, Literary Landmarks of Jerusa* 

lem 152. 
Hutton, William Holden, Life of Laud, 218. 
Huxley, Tbomas Henry, 1, 159, 201. 
Hyde, George Merriam, Dignity of the Teacher, 

111. 
Hyde, William, lllus. to L'AUegro and 11 Penseroeo, 

866. 
Hyde, WlUiam DeWitt, Social Theology, 211. 
Hygiene and Physical Culture for Women, Gal- 

bralth,199. 
Hymns for Private Use, Shuttleworth, 249. 
Hypnotism, Cocke, 199. 
Hyslop, J. H., Ethics, 7, 212L 



Idle hands, 187. 

Illiteracy In public schools, 292L 

Illustrated London News, 408. 

lllUHtratlons of fiction, 182 

Imsglnatlve Man, HIchens, 440. 

In Defiance of the King Hotchklss, 229. 

In Friendship's Name, Streamer, 867. 

In Heart of Bitter-Root Mountains. 24. 

India, After Five Tears In, Wilson, 819 ; Religions of, 

Hopkins, 299 ; Vedlc, itagosln, 134. 
Inebriety, Kerr. 199 
Infinitive. splltUng. 45. 80, 181. 
Information (mag ), 85, 96 
Ingram, John Kells, Slavery and Serfdom, 57. 
Inmates of My House and Garden, Brightwen, 842. 
Ineects, Manual of, Comstock, 181. 
Interviewing, 68, 106, 174. 
Invention, Origins of. Mason, 116. 
Irish Sonff Book, Graves, 811. 
Irving, Henry, and dog, 169 ; In King Arthur, 810 ; 

knighted, 82 ; In Macbeth, 809 : range of, 429. 
IslHUds of the blest, Lest'^r on, nS. 
It goes without saying, 416. 



Jacqueline, Bentsr^n, 178. 
Jack Alden,Go6a, 868. 



Jack Benson's Log, Norton, 869. 

Jackson, Fredeiick George, Great Froaeli L»Qd, 

150. 
James, G. P. R., Richelieu, 840. 
James, Henry. Terminations, 67. 
Jameson, Anna, Sacred and Legendary Art, 840. 
Jane ^yre, pnnunciatIon,24L 
Janvier, Tbomas .^., note, 18. 
JapMU, Advance, Morris, 884; In Far. Sltwell, 844 ; 

LotOM Time in. Fink, 99; Notes in. Parsons, 401 ; 

Old World, Hinder, 448. 
Japanese Sword Song, Hunter. 81. 
Japanese Wife, Holland, 868. 
Jastrow, fleUn B. and Morris, Darmesteter's Essays, 

116. 
Jebb, J hn Gladwyn, Life, 41. 
Jefferson, Joseph, In Cricket on Hearth, 254; cup 

f>resentation, 825 ; at Harvard, 15 ; st Normal Col- 
ege,284. 

Jefferson, Thomas, Writings, Ford, 279. 

Jerome, Jortime K., 08. 

Jerusalem, Literary Landmarks, Hutton, 152. 

Jewish Literature, Karpeles, 181. 

Jimmie Boy, May, 845. 

Joan of Arc, Du Bols on, 156; Mark Twain and, 44, 
68,287. 

Joel, Boy of Galilee. Johnston, 846. 

Johns Hopkins University, 812 ; studies. 184. 

Johnson, Helen H. (trans.). Secret of an Empire, 
4"2 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, in LIchfleld, 858. 

Johnson, W. H.. on inOnltlve, 121 

Johnston, Richard Malcolm, Interylewed, 805, 871. 

Johnston, Robert Underwood. 90. 

Josephine, Empress, Ober. 420. 

Journal of Economics, 65 256. 

Judgment Books, Benson, 179. 

Judic,Mme., 156. 

Julisn, Gardn<>r, 264. 

Jungle Book. Second, Kipling. 888. 

Jusserand, J. J., Literary History of English Peo- 
ple, 87. 



K 

Kafir Stories, Scully, 178. 

Kant. Emmanuel, 6. 

Kanter Girls, branch. 845. 

Karpeles, Guscav, Jewish Literature, 181. 

Kaye, John Brsy^hawe, Vashtl, 267. 

Keats. John, birthday, 144; grave, 289; letters, 298; 
in magaxines, 220; Poems, 885; biray thoughts 
about, 259. 

Keeper of the Salamander's Order, 844. 

Kendrlck, Asahel Clark, 274 ; Life of Anderson, 160. 

Ker, David, Wltard King 846. 

Keramlc Study. Haines. 822. 

K ng Edward, Under the Red Flag, 847. 

King, Horatio. Turning on the Light, 442. 

King Aitbur, Irving In, 810. 

Kingriley, Charles, Hereward the Wake, 498. 

Kingttley Henry. Lelghton Couri, 407. 

Klplinir, Rudyard,60, 98, 886; on bicycle, 228 ; Second 
Jungle B'Ok, a&i; note, 804 ; portrait, 288. 

Klrby, W. F., Hero of Esthonla, 87. 

Kitwyk Stories, King, 441. 

Kn4>wiet*, Edward Randall, Supremacy of the Spirit- 
ual, 27. 

Korea, Quaint, Miln, 280. 

Kovalev»ky, Sonya, 68. 251. 

Kraslnska, Countess, Journal, Dslekonsky, 208, S18L 

Kubhna Kanta's Will, Chatterjee, 444. 



Labor Queston, TrumbiUl, 72 

Laborer and his Hire, Weetnim,S15. 

Ladd, G. T., Philosophy of Mmd, 6 

Lad.v Bonnie's Ezpei iment, Hopkins, 406. 

La Farge, John, Coniiideratlons on Painting, 827 ; 

portrait, 327. 
Land of Sunshine, 40S, 458. 
Lane, Mary E., on George Eliot's portrait, 64. 
Lang, Andrew, 120; on AmerlCMulsms, 428; on 

bicycle. 270; on literary hack, 169; Monk of Fife, 

489 ; My Own Fairy Book, 405 ; poem for Omar 

KnayyAm Club, 267; portrait. 120; Red ilrue Story 

Book, 405; on Waiter Scott, 400. 
Larned, Aucuata, la Woods and Fields, 26. 
Lsrned, Wa ter Cran ton. Churches and Castles of 

Medl val France, 40. 
Last Century Maid, Wharton, 845. 
Last of VikU gs. Young, 406. 
Latand, John H. . Maryland and Virginia, 184. 
Latin Text- Books, 26, 27. 
Laud, WllllHm, Hutton^8. 
Laureates of Enslsnd, Weatt, 428 
Law of Service, Keller, 196. 
Lawton. John Knnz, Life of Nelson, 822. 
Lecture notets 289. 
Lee, Gerald Stnnley, on Carlyle, 8^9 ; on dead level 

of Intelllgf^noe, 161. 
Lee, James Parrlnh, Golf In America, 821. 
Lefdvre, Andr^, Race and Language, 89. 
Le Galllenne, Richard, Book-Bills of Narcissus, 181 ; 

Poem on Stevenson, etc , 867. 
Legends of the Rhine, Guerber, 247. 
Leland, Charles Godf r««T, Legends of Florence, 861 ; 

Hans Breitmann In Get many. )i65. 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University. 124. 250. 
Lemaltre, Julee, 59 
Lei.t In London, 198. 
Leonard. Mary H., Story of Portus, 86w 
Leeter, Francis Edmund, on Islands of the Blest, 

58. 
Lever, Charles, Works, 867. 
Li Hung Uhang» I>oaflaa,811 
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LlbrarlM, In IfMsacliiiietto, 180S; and eohoolt, 814; 
trareUng, 188. 

Ubrary, Adee, 866. 877; Boston Pnblic, ». 84, 61. 
84d; Crerar, 106 ; DonTer. 891 ; DiUman, 8&8 ; Pur- 
neas, 416: Uoaiefttead,416: NewbenT.488; N. Y. 
Public 110; PitUbnrg, 8S8; Pope, 18, 871; Unl- 
veralty of City of N. Y., 85S. 

Life and Conditions of "'orriTal, 808. 

Life- Power, Pieraon, 108. 

Lincoln. Abraham, t^lections from Writings, Chit- 
tenden, 808. 

Lfnton, B. Lynn, derils, 280; Beoolif'ctions, 169. 

Llppincott's Magastoe, 10,74, 186, 154, 89iO, S91. 891. 

Literary blacklegs. 268, 878. 

Literary hack, confessions, 46, 98. 169, 410. 

Literary History of Bnglish People. Jusserand, 87. 

Literary Pilgrimage and Shrines, Wolfe, 865. 

Literature in America, Smalley on, iTOl 

Literatures, btsrories of. 98. 157. 

Little Journeys to Homes of Oood Men and Great, 
Hubbard, 180. ^. 

Little Ladles of BUenwood, Connell, 847. 

Little Plain Woman, Street, 407. 

Lodge Henry Cabot, Hero Tal^s, 845. 

Logic, Boeanquet, 808 ; Davis, 7 ; Slgwart, 6. 

London letter. Waugh. 14, eta 

LoDg. John B , Speeches, 158. 

LoQ^eUow, Henry Wadsvrorth, Bridge, 415; and 
daughter, 84. 

Lonafellow, Samuel, Hymns and Verses, 151. 

Loomis, Charles Battell, on Joan of Arc, 68; on 
penny dreadfuls, 805. 

Lord, WllUam S., Poems, 886. 

Loma Doone. 888 ; In Land of, RIdeing, 808. 

Lost Bndeayor. Boothby, 881. 

Loti. Pierre, 850. 

Lotse, H.. Philosophy, 7. 

Louis XIV.. Hassall, 188. 

Love Letters of Mr H. and Miss R., 8a 

Lowe, Charles, Biitmarok, 88. 

Lowell, James Rusnell, Last Poems, 188, 868. 

Ltunmis, Charles P., on Edwin Arnold, 148 

L'lstres in glassware, 854. 

Lyall, Bdna, Doreen, 818. 

Lytle, WilUam Haines, Poems, 151. 

Lyttleton. M. L., 49. 



Mab'.e, HamUton W., 489 ; on bicycle. 2M. 

Macaulay, O. C. (ed), Proisi-art's Chronicles, 40. 

McClure^s Magazine. 9, 78. IfiS 880. 890, 891, 408. 

McCook, Henry C, Old Farm Fairies, 487. 

MocCracken, H. M.,on colleges and universities, 
875. 

McOardy. James F., History, Prophecy and Monu- 
ments, 877. 

MacDongal, D. T., Bxperlmental Plant Physiology, 
7L 

Mace, William H., Manual of American History, 184. 

McFall, C, Wltb Zbob Field Force, 58. 

McOee, Mrs. Newcomb, 806. 

Mackay, Brio, Love Letters of a Violinist, 867; Song 
of the Sea, 885. 

Mackay, George L., Formosa, 419. 

Mackensie, John 8 , SocUl Philosophy, lia 

Maclaren, Ian, Davs of Auld Lang Syne, Doctor of 
theOld School, 481. 

McLaughlin, Bdward Tompklnd. Life, Thacher, 88. 

MacMahon. BUa, Modem Man. 178. 

McM aster. John Bach, History of People of U. S.. 8. 

McPherson. L &, Poems, 885. 

Maoquoid. Katharine S.. Appledore Farm, 848. 

Madagascar. Cousins, 881. 

Magaslnes, freak, 855 ; mystery of, 858. 

Magda, 14. 

Magnetism, Holley, 118. 

Maine, Bibliography of, 171 

Maklnir of the Nation. Walker. 118. 

Malay Sketches, Swetteuham, 868. 

Malet, Lucas (Harrison), portrait, 466 

Mallock, W. H., Heart of Life, 101 ; portrait, 101. 

Maltbus, T. R., Principle of Population. 48. 

Mansfield, Richard, In Story of Rodion, 895. 

Manxman, Caioe (dram.). 808, 89& 

Maps, Governmental, 80(L 

March, Francis A.. 815. 

Marllaun, Kemer von, Plants, 71. 

Marjorie Doyne. 869 

MarmonteU Moral Talem 448. 

Marryat, Frederick, Jaoob Falthtul, 848.; Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy. 841. 

Marsh, Herbert. Two Seasons In Switserland, 819. 

Marshall. Emma, White King's Dauirhter, M6 

Martin, Bdward Sanfotd, Cousin Anthony and I, 

Maryland Monument, 141. 

Maryland and Virginia, L8tan<^, 184. 

Mason. Otis T , Origins of Invention. 116. 

Maspero. G., Bgyptlnn Arohieology, 196. 

Massachusetts Teachers in. 171. 

faster Wllberforce, Rita. 406. 

Matter, Force and Spirit, 7. 

Matthews, Brander, on bicycle, 886 ; Book-bindings, 

484; Thackerayana. 80. 
Ma tthewB, F. Schuyler, Familiar Flowers, 71. 
Maureen's Fairing, Barlow. 89. 
Maurel, Victor, on American art and letters, 801 
May. Jane, In Miss Pygmalion, 851. 
May, Julia H., Songs from Woods of Maine, 151. 
Mavo-Smith, Richmond* Statistics and Sjolology, 

880. 
Meade, L.T.. Girls, Old and New, 486; Soldier of 
' Fortune, 4«$. 
Meadow-Grase, Brown, 178. 
Mean^ James, Aeronautical Annual, 85. 
Meohanlos ol SoUds, Taylor, 808. 



Medical Bdnoation, Higher, Pepper, 199. 

Meditations in Motley, Hart, 48. 

Medley, D. J., Bnglish Constitutional History, 88. 

Memorie<* and Impressions, Noble, 864 

Mental Growth of Mankind, Hittell, 177. 

Menslee, Allan, History of Religion, 194 

Meredith, George, Amasing Marriage, 806, 400; at 

Omar Khayy&m Club, 76 ; samples of, 444. 
Mermaid Series. 448. 
Merritt. Paul, 60. 
Meteorology, Russell, 8». 
Metropolitan Museum. 810. 
Meyer, F. B., Shepherd Psalm, 848. 
Millard, Harrison, 170. 
MUler, Ellen, Wild Flowers of N. B., 71. 
Miller, J. O., Studies in Ethics, 808. 
Miller, Mary Mann, on Collage woman in literature, 

868. 
Miln, Louise Jordan, Quaint Korea, 880. 
Milton's L'Allegro and 11 Penseroso, 886. 
M Inlsterlal Power, H all, 868. 
Miss Jerry, Black, 406. 
Miss Pygmalion, 851. 



Missions, Thompson, 849. 

Mr. Rabbit at Home, Harris. 848. 

Mistress Betty. 854. 

Mitchell, Donald G., on bicycle, 888. 

Mitchell, S. Weir, 95 : on bicycle, :i88 ; Madeira Party. 

PhUlp Vernon, 407. 
Mitford, Mary Russell, Country Stories, 444. 
Modem Art (mag.), 156. 
Modem Man, MacMahon, 178. 
Modjeska, 14, 888, 887. 854, 811 . 
Mogul Emperots of llindustan, Holden. 868. 
j Moleswortb, Mrs., Carved Lions, 405; Sheila's Mys- 
tery, 848 ; White Turrets, 817. 
Moliere, Works, Wormeley. 69, 488. 
! Money values, American, 81. 
, Monlst,891. 

I Monkey Studies, Gamer, 78, 187. 
Monochromes, D'Arcy, 179. 
Monroe, Harriet, on bicycle, 886. 
Monroe. Lucy, Chicago letter, 16, etc.; on Eugene 

Field, 884. 
Moore, E., Dante's Works, 60. 
Moore, Frank Frankfort, Secret of the Court, 484 ; 

They Call It Love, 846. 
Moore, George, on Wagner, 98, 119. 
Moore, Joseph West, American Congress, 115. 
Moore, Thomas, cottage, 855 ; Poems, 885. 
Moran, Thomas, Bi-Cameral System, 888. 
MoreUl,Willard.«7& 
Morgan, Anna, 16. 

Morgan, C. Lloyd, Comparative Psychology, 187. 
Morgan, Thomas J., Patriotic Citlzentihip, 119. 
Morler, James, Adventures of HaJJl Baba, 847. 
Morley, John, on Carlyle, 481 
Morris, J., Advance Japan. 864. 
Morris, William, home, 110; Wood beyond World, 

887. 
Morse, James Herbert, on Frothlngham, 879; In 

Books (Monnet), 371. 
Mosee, Death of. Hunter, 866. 
Mosher, Thomas B. , 865. 

Moulton, R. J.. Four Years of Novel-Reading, 160. 
Mailer, F. Max, Vedanta PhllOHopby, 114. 
Municipal Home Rule, Goodnow, 81. 
Municipal Reform Movements In U. S.. Tolman. 48. 
Munroe, Kirk, At War with Pontiac, 869; Snow 

Shoes and Sledges, 488. 
Mftrger, Henri, 51. 
Mushroom Cave, Raymond, 844. 
Music, German, Masters of, Maltland, 460; National 

Conservatory, 898. 
Musical family. 81. 
My Indian Summer, Altierl, 831. 
My Japanese Wife, BoUand. 368. 
My Literary Passions, Ho wells, M4. 
My Strange Rescue. Oxley, 848. 
Myer, Isaac, Anniversaries. 138. 
Myths of Northern Lands, Guerber, 847. 

N 

Nadal, B. S., Notes of a Professional Exile, 443 ; on 
Recent social change In fngland, 885. 

Names, American and Bnglish. 886 : right to. 809. 

Napoleon L,Aid-de-Camp of 100; S^gur, Roy Life, 
Foa, 487; Decline and Fall. Wolseley, 148; First 
Campaign, Sargent, 146; Last Voyafres, 480 ; Life, 
McClure's, 8<1 ; MUitary Career, Olbbs, 148 

National Academy of Design, exhibition, 449. 

Natural History, Royal, 117. 

NavarraihO, La, Massenet, 480. 

Navigsilon, Elements of, Henderson, 808. 

Navy, Brain of, Wilkinson, 158. 

Nelson, Horatio, Life, Lawton. 888. 

Nesmltb, J. E., Philoctetes, etc., 85. 
, Nethersole. Olga, in Denlse, 894 
< Neustadt, Joanna Mitchell, Memorial, 186. 
: New Alice In Wonderland, Richards, 846. 
I New England In American li^rature, 8W). 

New England Mairaxlne, 11, 74, 15d, 831, 804, 408. 

Newport letter, 155 

New Review, 154. 

Newspaper Making, Art of, Dana, 160. 

Newspapers, Anglo-American, 98; English and 
American, 851. 

New Testament, Structure, etc, Panin, 866. 

New Vsgabonds, Brandes, 898. 

New Vagabonds (club), 98. 

New York, cost of living in. 410; Court House. 815; 
History, Roosevelt. 4f7 ; State «^nd Local Govern- 
ment, Leach, 48 : University, 159l 

New World, Norton, 86a 

Nineteenth Century (mag.), 804. 

Noble, J., Ashcroft. Memories and Impressions. 864. 

Nordau, Max. 110,'S84 ; Conventional Lies, 60; ideas 
of dress, 4ia 



Nordica, Mme., in Tristan und Isolde, 895, 

Normal College, Jefferson, 884 ; Memorial, 186. 

Norrls, W. B.. portrait, 161. 

North, Ernest D., on Tennysons, 91. 

North AmeHcan Review, 8, 78, 158, 81V, 804, £88. 

Norton, Carol, New World, 866. 

Norton, Charles Eliot, on education, 189; on man- 
ners, 809 ; Scott's Poems, 85. 

Notes of a Profe(«slonal Exile, Nadal. 44& 

Notorious MrH. Ebbsmlth. Plnero, 450. 

Novel-Reading, Four Years of, Moulton. 180. 

Novels, Caine on, 855 ; decadent, 858 ; demand for, 
864; length, 79, 80; moral power, Deland, 886;' 
three-volume, Braddon, 884; writing, hand-book 
for, 894 • Yale course in, 840. 

Nugent, Claud, 188. 

No. 49 Tlnkham St., Cheney, 808. 

Nursery Rhymes and Tales, Banbury Cross, 848. 



Ober, Frederic A., Bmprees Josephine, 480. 

Ocala Boy, Thompson, 848. 

Odd Bits of Historr, Wolff, 80& 

Ogle, A., Marquis d*Argenson, 810. 

Old Man Savarln, etc, Thomson, 86. 

Olfl Man's Romance. Cralgie, 179. 

Old South Leaflets, 806. 

Old Testament. Canon of, Wlldeboer, 866. 

O'Leary, Mrs., 81. 

Ollphant, M. O. W., portrait, 815 

Omar KhayyAm Club, 76; poem for, Lang, 887. 

Opinions of a PhllOHopher, Grant, i2i. 

Opportunity, Cole, 814. 
I Optic, Oliver, Louis Belgrave, 368. 
I Oiiental Social Life, Trumbull, 51. 

Oriental Studies, 114. 

Otis, James, Stories, 844, 869. 

Our Western Archipelago, Field, 896. 
I Out of Tune, Bull, 866. 

Oxley, J. McDonald, My Strange Rescue, 848. 
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Packard, George T., on Bowdoin's famous gradu-i 
ates, 898. 

Page, Oi in W. , Life Pictures, 865. 

Pace, Thomas Nelson, Unc* Edinburg, 841. 

Painting, Considerations on. La Farge, 887. 

Pall Mall Magazine, 10, 78. 185, 221. 898. 

Parables In the Uome. Thomson, 40 

Paris, About, Davlx, 178. 

Parker. Gilbert, When Valmond <7ame to Puntiao, 
78,879. 

Parker, Joseph. Wllmot's Child, 887. 

Parkin, George R., Great Dominion, 381. 

Parsons, Alfred. Notes In Japan, 401. ' 

Party Politics, Brooks, 881. 

Pasta, Mme., 79. 

Patriotic (itlzenship, Morgan, 119. 

Patriot's Day, Vamey, 188. 

Pattl, Adellna, 851. 

Paul. C. Kegan, 873 

Paul, Ellse, An Infatuation, 888. 

Paul Heriot's Picmres, M'Lean, 444. 

Pears' Pictorial, 409. 

Pearsons, D. K.,48. 

Pemberton, L B., Sappho, 86 

Pemberton, Max, 188. 

Pendleton, Louis, Storiea 868. 407. 

Penmanship. Verttcal, Merrill, 118. 

Penny dreadfuls, 850, 806i 

Pensions, Civil list, 154. 

Pepys's Diary, Wheatley, 4, 864. 

Perry, Nora. Flock of Girls and Roys, 844. 

Peterson, arthur, Penrhyn's Pilgrimage, 86. 

Pheasant, Macpherson. 865. 

Philoctetes, Nesm th, 85. 

Phillips, Claude, Life of Reynolds, 449. 

Philological As.*'oeiatlon. 50. 

Philosophy, History of, Deussen. 6; of mind, Ladd, 6. 

Photographs, colored. 878 ; with Kites, 188. 

Pianoforte Sonata, Shed lock, 450. 

Pierson, Arthur T., Life-Powor, 103. 

Pilling, James Constantlne. 61 

Plnero, A. W.. Benefit of the Doubt, 883; Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmlth, 450. 

Pipe and Pouch. Knight, 86. 

Pirated books, 434 

Plant Physiology, Macdougal, 71. 

Plants, Natural History «>f. Marilaun, 71. 

Plato's Republic. Companion to, Bosanquet, 7. 

Playgosrs' Club, 48a 

Plympton, A. G., Bud of Promise, 40^; Dorothy An- 
ton, 405. 

Po<*, Edgar Allen, aUesed poem by, 19 ; Works, 16 J. 

Poems of the Farm, 866. 

Poet Laureate, :i88, 871, 489. 

Poet Lure, 881. 

Poetry, Bryant's Library of, 485 ; Fireside Encyclo. 
pa»dla of, Coates 485 ; in France, 45 ; modem, 864. 

Poets on Po<*ts, Strachey, 86. 

Political Obligations, Green, 864 

PoLock, Frederick, at Harvard, 15. 

Pony Tracks, Remington, 861. 

Poor Lmws of Mass. and N. Y., Curomlng«, Jiti. 

Pope, Mrs. Norton Quincy. library. 18, 871. 

Popular Sayings Dissected. Wallnee, 5% 

Popular Science Monthly. 8, 74. 154, 819, 891, 1»i. 

PortAr, Jane, Sco*tipb ( hlefo, 42^ 

Portfolio, 84. 81, 289, 878 

Portrsir and Figure Painting, Fowler, 105 

Portraits, oxhibltion 8.^ 886. 

Post, Evening, Joke, 885. 878. 

Posters, catalogue, 84 ; exhibition, 278, 875 ; PrpucH, 
141 : Picture, Hiatt. 449 ; in politics, 154 ; prUe, 838. 

Post Offlre, English, 79. 

Pott, William, From a New Bngland Hillside, 888. • 
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l^9tt•r. PmU M.,- portrait, 406 ; Trilby, dramatized, 

SOS, 800. 
Pott»ry and Porcelain of U. 8., Barbor, SOS. 
Presidents of U. 8., Pocket History, 4S8. 
Prime, W. C, AmonK the Northern Ullls, 108. 
PrlmitlTS Man, Clodd, 116. 
Prince, Helen Choate, portrait and sketch, 119. 
Princess lk>nnie, 8pencer. S88. 
Prisoner of Zenda, Hope, 187, 172. 
Prises, art, 17, 852: book-plate, 480; scientific, 95; 

stoiy, 18, 16, 107, 120, 128, 876, 808. 
Pronunciation of English, 429. 
Pseudonyms, 19. 
Psychical Research, Society, 87. 
Psychology, Morgan, 127. 
Public School System, Andrews on, 47. 
Pueblo Indian^, lEickemeyer, 428. 
Pugh, £dwin W., 272. 

Pulluer, Albert, Komanoe of Prince Eugene, 868. 
Punch, Hitttory of, Splelmaun, 401. 
Punishment and Reformation, Wines, 197. 
Par6n, Juan Garcia, on Spanish historiography, 187, 

889. 
Putnam, George Hayen, address at Booksellers* 

League, and portrait, 854. 
Putnam, Mrs. Q. H., 6& 
Putnam, Ruth. William the Silent, 56. 
Pyle, Howard, Garden behind the Moon, 844; Jack 
. Ballisler*s Fortunes, 87a 



^ue Mon Nom Flenrisse, 196. 

Jueen Helen, Cheney, 206, 886. 

Jueen Victoria, People's Life, Hardy, 108. 

Quotations, authorship wanted, 452. 



Babbit Wltoh, Pyle, 844. 

Race and Language, Lefdvre, 89. 

Racine, Athalie. 117. 

Radford, Dollle, Songs, etc.. 887. 

Radford, Ernest, old and New, 886. 

Ragozin, Z. A., Vedic India, 184. 

Rand, Edward A., Two College Boys, 869t 

Raphael in Rome, Cartwrigbt, 289. 

Ray, Anna Chapin, Half a Dozen Boys 427. 

Raymond, G. L., Art in Theory, 80, 140. 

Raymond, Walter, 898 ; In Smoke of War, 444. 

Read, Meredith, 825. 372. 

Reader's Guide to Contemporary Literature, Son- 

nenschein, 828. 
Readers, Longman's, 117. 
Realism, barren, 852. 
Recollections of Military Life. Adye, 5. 
Recollections of War Times, Riddle, 808. 
Reconstruction during i ivil War, Soutt, 4.^. 
Red Badge of Courage, Crane, 86& 
Red Men and White, Wtster, 428L 
Reed, J. Sanders, Bishops' Blue-Book, 280 ; Crozler 

and Keys, 280. 
Reflections of a Married Man, Grant, 422. 
Reid, Stuart J., Life of Lord Rutsell, 218. 
Religion, History of, Menzies, 194. 
Religious Progress, Allen, 248. 
Remington, Krederic, Bronco Buster, 828; Hiawatha, 

886 : Pony Tracks, 261. 
Renaissance BookletK, 869. 
Renwick collection, 17. 
Reporters, 266. 

Repplier. Agnes, portrait. 200. 
Reszke, J. and B., in Tristan uod Isolde, 895. 
ReTiewof Reviews, 11, 74, 164, 221, 804, 406. 
ReTlewers' copies, 258. 

Rexford, Bben E., Prize poem on bicycle, 225. 
Reynolds, Joshua, Phillips, 449. 
Reynolds, J. Russell, on end of century, ISS. 
Rhodes, J. F., U. 8. History, 86^ 
Rhymers' Club, 16. 

Rich, Helen Hinsdale, Mme. De Stael. 188. 
Richards. Lsura E., Hildegarde's Neighbors, 4S8 ; 

Jim of Hellas, 178 ; Nautilus. 406. 
Riddle, Albert Gallatin, Recollections of War Times, 

808. 
Bideing, W. H., In Land of Loma Doone, 808. 
Rlehl. Science and Metaphysics, & 
Rita. Stories, 282, 406. 
Ritchie, Alexander H., 806. 
Rivers, Little, Van Dyke, 866. 
Road Rights, etc., of Wheelmen, Clementson, 228. 
Roberts, Charles D. G.. Canadian Gulde-Book, 58. 
Roberts, Lord. Rise of Wellington, 18^. 
Robins, £. P. ^trans.). Chartreuse de Parme, 426. 
Robinson, Charles Newton, Viol of Love, 887. 
Robinson, E. G., Life. Wayland, 108. 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington, Bonnet, 848. 
Robinson, WUl »., paintings, 480. 
Rocbefort. Henri, Memoirs, 872. 
Rocked In the Cradle of the Deep, 19. 
Rockefeller, John D., gifts. 812. 
Rockhlll, WlUiam WoodviUe. Roof of the World. 6. 
Roger the Ranger, Pollard, 869. 
Rollins, Alice Wellington, Ad Absurdum, 198; poem 

on bicycle, 828 ; on Shakespeare. 180. 
Romance of Prince Eugene, Pulitzer, 868. 
Romance of the Woods, Wishaw, 448. 
Rome, Ancient, Bum, 847; History. Moramsen, 448 ; 

Shuckburgh, 866. 
Rom^o et Juliette. Gounod, 851. 
Roof colony of artists, 150. 
Roof of the World, Rockhlll, 6. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, on bicycle, 886; and corre- 
spondent, S48 ; dinner to, 489; Hero Tales, 846; New 

York (city), 487. 
Root, George F., 96. 106. 
Rose, Book of the, Foeter-Melliar, 880; in Poetry, 

Symonds, 161. 



Rossetti. Dante Gabriel, Hand and Soul, 94 ; Life, 

284,485. 
Rottiermel, Peter F., 141. 
Keumanille, Mme., find, la 
Royal Society of Literature, 142. 
RubAiy&t, Omar Khayyim. 885. 
Ruskin, John, Works, 88a 
RusseU, Lord Johu, Life, Reid, 81& 
Russell, Thomas, Meteorology, 25. 
Russell, W. Clark, Honour of the Flag, 281. 
Russell, William Howard, Great War with Russia, 

5. 
Russia. War with, Russell, 6. 
Russian Fairy Tales, Bain, 404. 



Sage College, 840. 

Salnt-Hlialre. Jules Barth^lemy, 876. 

8t. Ives, Stevenson. 415. 

St. Nicholas, 427. 

Salntsbury, George, 234; Corrected Impressions, 
288 ; Marmontel's Moral Tales, 448. 

Sala, George Augustus. 409. 

Salaried Gossip. 266. 

Sand, George, Devil's Pool, 448. 

Sangster, M. E., on bicycle, tiS. 

Sappho, Wharton. 886. 

Sargent, Herbert H., Napoleon's First Campaign,148. 

Saunders, Frederick, 126. 

Savage, Minot J., 461. 

Saville. Frances, 85L 

Savoy, 874. 

ScuD<liuavlan Literature, Boyesen, 84. 

Schuiiti wanted iu politics, 50. 

Schooia, N. V. public, 124, 159. 

Science and Memphysics, Hiehl, 6. 

Scott, Duncan Campbell, Message, 426. 

Scott, K. G., Kacoustructton during Civil War, 489. 

Scott, Walter, Lanjf, 400; MS8. sale, a''. ; Poems, 25. 

Scribner's Magazine, 10, 73. 135, 219, 2^9. 391. 

Scudcler, 8. H., Frail Children of Air, :«0. 

Scuddor, Vida D., Life of Spirit in Mod. English 
t'..f>f^. -^T: on ^h-rk'-r-v'trf-. "?<v Witness of Dv 
iiLui, ^,. 

Scully, William Charles, Kafir Stories, 178. 

Sea possibilities, 872. 

Secret Cave, Searchfleld, 846. 

Secret of the Court, Moore, 424. 

Secret of an Empire, Lano, 402. 

Seeley, L. B., Walpole and His World, 428. 

Segur, Count Philippe de. Memoirs, 100. 

Semitic Tradition and History, 277. 

Serrano, Mary J. (trano.). Dona Perfecta, 420. 

Seth, James, Eihlcal Principles, 212. 

Seymour, Horatio W., Government and Co., Limited, 
72. 

Shadows in the Streets, 169. 

Shakespeare, William, Comedies, Abbey's illustra* 
tlons, 887; Comedy of Errors, 448; Heroines on 
Stage, 8ai8 ; Measure for Measure, 287 ; Bomeo and 
Juliet, 202, 288; Temple edition of Plays. 824, 4<8 ; 
in Yankee Land, 289. 

Shakespearlana (W. J. Rolfe,) : Abridgments of 
plays, 152, 268 ; bacon and S., Dixon. 828 ; Beauties 
of 8., Dodd, 870 ; Drowning in 8., 268 ; Furuees, H. 
H., Midsummer Night's Dream. 27 ; Hamlet, Cnr- 
bin, 76; Heminge and Condell. monument, 268; 
Irving, H., on Macbeth, 887; Midsummer Nlgbt's 
Dream, emendation. 104, Fumess edition, 27; 
Motherless Girls in 8., 181 ; Music in a. Bison, 870 ; 
Name of a, 104; Oklahoma, a in, 870; Keturne 
from Pernassus, 232 : Rollins, A. W., on S., 120; 
Komeo*s First Love, 181 ; Scudder, V. D., on 8., 120: 
Shakespearian (mag.), 104; Sonnets, new theory 
162 ; Temple edition. 824 ; Whateley, Anne, 870. 

Shakuntala, Edgren, 267. 

Shapleigh, Mary Yale, On Winds of Fancy Blown, 
886. 

Shelley, Percy B. .grave, 286 ; Lyric Poems, 886. 

Shepherd. R. H., Tennysonlana, 898. 

Shepherd Psalm, Meyer, 842. 

Sheridan, General, Davles, 24. 

Sbop Girl, Dam, 292. 

8hort<-r, Clement K., 221. 

Sidney, Philip, Lyrical Poems, 426. 

Sigerson, Dora, 222. 

Sigwart, Chrlstoph, Logic, 6. 

Simmons, & B., paintings in N. Y. Court House, 851. 

Sinbad the Sailor, Strang and Clark, 406. 

Skipped Stitches, Granniss, 26. 

Sladen, Douglas, on Canada, 866. 

Slavery and Serfdom, Ingram, 67. 

Slips of the pen, 80. 

Smalley. G. w., on Literature in America, 170 ; por- 
trait, 214: and Speaker, 107; Studies of Men, 162. 

Smalley, Phillips, on Carlyle house purchase fund. 

Smith, George, 86. 

Smith, George Adams, Histor. Geography of Holy 

Land, 249. 
Smith, Joseph Llndon, 29. 
Smith, Samuel F., 12S; memorial, 488 ; sketch, 849; 

.wUl,898. 
Smyth, Herbert Weir, Greek Dialects* 27. 
Snow Bird and Water Tiger, Compton, 428. 
Snow Shoes and Sledges, Monroe, 428. 
Social Highwayman, Stone, 204. 
Social PhUoeophy, Mackensie, 118. 
Social Problem, Aspects of, 198. 
Social Theology. Hyde, 211 
Solar Energy, Heysinger, 86. 
Solinus, 14. 

Home Gk>od Intentions and a Blunder, 88. 
Bon of -Don Juan, Echegaray, 17. 
Son of the Plains, Paterson, 407. 
Bonnensoheln, William Swan, Reader's Guide, 828. 
Scrrows of Satan, Oorelll, 287, 826, 802. 



Soulsby, juuoy H. M., Stray Thoogbts for Girls* 58; 

Southern Heroes, Cartland, 278. 

Spain, History of, Burke, 68, 187, 829 ; and Norway, 

Holiday in. White, 808; and Spaniards, Amiois, 

427 : Vagabond in. Luffmann, 246. 
Spanish Historiography, Pnr6n on, 18t, 829. 
Sparta and Athens, Coast. AntlQuitles, Gibbert, 182. 
Spectator, Addison and Steele, 442 
Spencer, Willaid, Princess Bonnie, 288. 
Spender, Harde, 167. 
Spenser, Edmund, Epithalamion, Edwards, 441 ; 

Faerie Queen, Crane, 26. 
Spiritual food, one sort of, 286. 
Spofford,A. R.,51,144. 
Sportsman's Sketches, Tourgneneff, 441, 
Spot, 426. 

Spurgeon, Charles Haddon, Williams, 867. 
StaeL, Mme. de. Life, Rich, 183. 
Stambuloff, Beaman, 404. 
Stanley, Henry M., My Early Travels. 56. 
Stanton, Frank L., Songs of the Soil, 161. 
Stanton, Theodore, Some Froude letters, 899; on 

Thackeray's letter to Tauchnits, 281. 
Stark-Munro Letters. Doyle, 248. 
Starker, Alfred, Religio Clertci, 26. 
Stars, Story of. Chambers, 119. 
State Supervision for Cities, Commons, 71 
Staten Island Academy, 109. 
Statistics and Sociology, Mayo-Smith, 880. 
Stedman, Edmund Clarence, on Frothingham, 481 : 

as professor, 896 ; residence, 288 ; on Stoddard, 11 ; 

Victorian Anthology, 800, 418, 488. 
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Thomas Henry Huxley 

4 May 1825-29 June 1895 
The death of Prof. Huxley will be widely regretted, not 
merely as the extinction of a bright light of science, but still 
more as the withdrawal of an important directing force irom 
the intellectual and moral arena. How important this 
direction has been is as yet only imperfectly understood. 




Professor Huxley 



From the Htrald 



When a few years have passed and the dust of recent strug- 
gles has been laid, the history of modern progress will be more 
clearly discerned. It will then become evident that our cen- 
tury has been the era of what Huxley emphatically styled a 
New Reformation, in which he has been one of the most effi- 
cient leaders. It is probably due more to him than to anyone 
else, unless perhaps it may be our own Prof. Asa Gray, that 
the reformation has partaken nothing of revolution, and that 
religion has emerged from it stronger than ever, with no 
material change, except that blind superstition has been re- 
placed by scientific truth. 

Huxley seems to have had by inheritance and training the 
qualities of a teacher and a combatant. He was born on 4 
May, 1825, at Ealing, then a small village near London, now 
a populous suburb of the great city. His father was one of 
the masters of a large public school in that village, which had 
at one time a high reputation. In this school, and from his 
father's and other private tuition, Huxley received an educa- 
tion not inferior, and perhaps in some respects superior, to 
that which he would have obtained at a university. From 
his father he derived also, as he has told in a brief auto- 
biographical sketch, a " hot temper," and with it a " tenacity 
of purpose which unfriendly observers sometimes call ob- 
stinacy." At the school he learned, in the struggle for ex- 
istence among the boys, to stand up for himself, and on one 
occasion to " lick effectually " a bigger boy who had bullied 
him beyond endurance. His medical studies were pursued 
at the Charing Cross School of Medicine. The only part of 
them that specially interested him was physiology, which had 



always a peculiar attraction for him, and one indeed that al- 
most proved fatal. It led him to spend two or three hours, 
along with some older student friends, in a post mortem ex- 
amination, with the result that he was seriously poisoned. 
Though he partially recovered, he experienced for years oc- 
casional paroxysms of internal pain, and ever afterwards suf- 
fered the constant infliction of " hypochondriacal dyspepsia." 
He regained strength sufficiently to receive an appointment 
in the Royal Navy and perform its duties, at first at Haslar 
Hospital, and afterwards during a four years' cruise as As- 
sistant-Surgeon of the Rattlesnake in an expedition to the 
South Pacific. In this cruise he visited New Guinea and 
other parts of Australasia, and sent home several scientific 
papers. One of these was published by the Royal Society 
during his absence, and had the result of making him a Fel- 
low of the Society in 185 1, an unusual honor for a young 
man barely twenty-six. The honor was gratifying, but in 
Huxley's circumstances was, as Goldsmith said of himself in 
a similar case, << like sending one ruffles when wanting a 
shirt." It happened that soon after his return from the 
Pacific, the ruling authorities of Toronto University adver- 
tised for professors, and both Huxley and his friend Tyndall 
ofifered themselves as candidates, the one for the chair of 
natural history, the other for that of physics. " Fortunately," 
he says, " the University would not look at either of us." 
The good fortune was greater, probably, than he suspected. 
He could hardly have been aware that under the influences 
which then and long afterwards prevailed in all Canadian, 
and, indeed, in most American, universities, anything like 
free discussion of such topics as were soon to be mooted by 
Darwin would have been impossible. 

He had not long to wait for a more congenial position. 
In 1854 he was appointed Professor of Natural History in the 
Royal School of Mines, connected with the Geological Survey 
of England, a post which he held for thirty-one years. With 
this he joined for several years the office of Hunterian Pro- 
fessor in the Royal College of Surgeons ; and he was twice 
chosen Fullerian Professor of Physiology in the Royal Insti- 
tute. As his remarkable gifts for leadership became known, 
other offices and honors followed. In 1869, he was made 
President of the Geological Society; in 1870, President of 




Prof. Huxlky's Housb at Eastbournb. Dbsignid by Frbdbrick W. Waulbr. 

the Ethnological Society. In that year, also, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Royal Commission on scientific 
Instruction, and in the same year was elected President of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
In 1870-2, he was a member of the London School Board, 
and in the latter year was elected Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. In 1873, he was made Secretary of the 
Royal Society, and ten years later was elected its President — 
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the highest honor which an Englishman of science can at- 
tain by the suffrages of his fellows. Many public offices, in- 
cluding the Inspectorship of Fisheries, a Trusteeship of the 
British Museum, and the service on various Government and 
royal commissions, had meanwhile been cast upon him. All 
these offices, including the Presidency of the Royal Society, 
he felt constrained by failing health to resign in 1885. But 
neither his life-work nor his roll of honor was then closed. 
During the next ten years, as if his freedom from official 
duties had liberated his mind and his pen, a profusion of 
essays, reviews, and addresses, scientific, literary, and philo- 
sophical, kept him constantly before the public, with a steadily 
increasing reputation for extensive and accurate knowledge, 
clear discernment, and argumentative vigor. 

Many of these productions were included in a volume of 
" Essays upon some Controverted Questions," which appeared 
in 1892. A still larger number, comprising most of his mis- 
cellaneous writings, composed a series of nine duodecimo 
volumes, issued by D. Appleton & Co. in the two following 
years as " Thomas Henry Huxley's Collected Works." This 
title, however, would give to an ordinary reader an erroneous 
impression. The works which won for him his high position 
among scientific men, and brought him honorary degrees and 
other distinctions from many British and foreign institutions 
and governments, were of a different character. Following 
the two small volumes of collected lectures, " On the Origin 
of Species," and the " Evidences as to Man's Place in Na- 
ture," both of which appeared in 1863, and made him known 
as an eloquent expounder of science to miscellaneous audi- 
ences, several other works, designed for students and treat- 
ing various branches of science with the insight of a master, 
appeared during the next two decades. The most important 
of these were his two well-known manuals of anatomy, the 
one of Invertebrated and the other of Vertebrated Animals. 
To these were added his "Physiography: An Introduction to 
the Study of Nature," and his monograph on "The Crayfish: An 
Introduction to the Study of Zoology," which last would alone 
have placed its author in the first rank of naturalists. Among 
his later works should be mentioned his " Hume," prepared 
for the English Men-of- Letters series of his friend John 
Morley, and exhibiting at once the author's strong grasp of 
mental philosophy and, in his curt notices of Hume's his- 
torical works, his feeble interest in historical questions. It 
was perhaps fortunate for him that, with his ever-ready pen 
for controversy, he was never attracted into this field, in which 
he might not have appeared to advantage. As it was, all par- 
ties received with pleasure the announcement that his great 
public services in other departments had been acknowledged 
in his closing years by the honor, commonly reserved for dis- 
tinguished politicians, of an appointment to the Privy Coun- 
cil, giving him the well-deserved titular prefix, which in his 
case was more than formal, of '' Right Honorable." 

When the merits of the leaders in the intellectual advance 
of our century are hereafter summed up, it may be safely 
predicted that, if he will not be ranked quite on a level with 
the great original investigators, like Faraday, Lyell, Leverrier, 
Helmholtz, and Darwin, whose achievements in their various 
sciences have been really epoch-making, none will be found 
more worthy of admiration for single-hearted devotion to 
truth, coupled with energetic fearlessness in maintaining it, 
than Thomas Henry Hujdey. 
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McMaster's History 

A History of the People of the United States from the Revolution to the 

Civil War, By John Bach McMaster, Vol, IV. D. AppUton 

<&- Co. 

Prof. McMaster is fortunate in the chief topic of his new 

volume, and in the manner in which this topic is treated. 

The narrative of the War of 181 2, which was commenced in 

the closing chapter of the third volume, is now continued 



and carried through with exemplary fairness and much spirit. 
It is true that this war, as a whole, is not a part of the 
national history to which Americans can revert with much 
satisfaction. It was a war begun without proper foresight, 
carried on without persistent energy, and closed, so far as the 
land operations were concerned, with scant success and little 
glory. And yet, American annals have no more brilliant and 
attractive pages than those which the records of this war dis- 
close. They light up Mr. McMaster^s fourth volume with a 
glow of interest which no former volume has equalled, and 
which no future volume is likely to overshadow. These 
pages are those which describe the naval conflicts, including 
the victories of the squadrons on the Lakes and the single 
combats, to which the author gives the expressive title of 
" ship duels," on the ocean. To judge of the full importance 
of these achievements, we must, as Mr. McMaster observes, 
recall the slight estimation in which the United States were 
then held by the nations of Europe, a sentiment which in 
England deepened to utter and loudly expressed contempt. 
England was then at the height of her nautical power and 
preeminence — a position won by such vikings as Nelson, 
Howe, Jervis, and CoUingwood, and other leaders hardly in- 
ferior. The prediction that an American man-of-war would 
be able to hold her own for an hour beside an English ship 
would have been scouted as preposterous. The actual results 
were astounding and dismaying on one side, and aroused 
delirious transport on the other. The author has made the 
most, yet not too much, of these remarkable exploits. The 
mere list of triumphs is like a roll of drums. " Naval victories 
had now become of almost monthly occurrence. In August 
Hull had taken the Guerri^re; in September Porter an- 
nounced the capture of the Alert ; in November came news 
of the splendid victory of the Wasp over the Frolic ; in De- 
cember Decatur brought the Macedonian into port; in 
February Bainbridge came in with the colors of the Java; 
and in March the people read with unspeakable delight 01 
the capture of the Peacock by the Hornet. " The author has 
taken the pains to examine the English journals of the time, 
and to gather from this evidence a knowledge of the sen- 
timents which this stunning succession of disasters called 
forth. When the Java struck, they could no longer attribute 
the American successes to superior force. 

**This new defeat." said one frankly outspoken journal {The 
Pilot), "calls for serious reflection — all the more serious when 
we put with it the fact that Lloyd's list shows five hundred British 
merchantmen taken by the Americans in seven months. Five 
hundred merchantmen and three frigates ! Can this be true ? 
Will the English people read this unmoved ? Any man who fore- 
told these disasters this day last year would have been treated as 
a madman or a traitor. He would have been told that ere seven 
months had gone by the American flag would have been swept from 
the ocean, the American navy destroyed, and the maritime arsenals 
of theUnited States reduced to ashes. Yet not one of the American 
frigates has struck. They leave their ports when they choose, 
and return when it suits their convenience. They cross the At- 
lantic, they visit the West Indies, they come to the chops of the 
Channel, they parade along the coast of South America. Nothing 
chases them; nothing intercepts them — nay, nothing engages 
them but to yield in triumph." 

Of course, it was not long before English naval men re- 
gained the eminent qualities which had suflfered eclipse in 
the careless ease resulting from years of unquestioned su- 
premacy; but the moral effect of the American victories re- 
mained. It made England willing to assent to a peace on 
reasonable terms ; and from that time the contemptuous 
arrogance on her part, which had done more than anything 
else to embitter the relations between the two countries, dis- 
appeared entirely, and was replaced in time by mutual respect 
and liking. The accounts of these naval battles, which are 
well described and clearly illustrated by diagrams, do not 
make, by any means, the only very interesting chapters of 
the volume. Those relating to the wide and varied stir of 
enterprise after the war, and to the sudden westward rush 
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of population which followed, the surprising changes brought 
about by steamboats and canals, the beginning of the tem- 
perance agitation, the rise of the missionary societies, the 
colonization movement, and many other evidences of the 
great intellectual and moral revival which followed the return 
of peace, are full of lessons, which are conveyed rather by the 
recital of facts than by any pretense of direct instruction. 
Most striking of all is the history of the struggles which at- 
tended the admission of the State of Missouri into the Union, 
and began the mighty political convulsion that closed forty 
years later in the Civil War and the abolition of slavery. 

The merits and defects of Mr. McMaster's history are 
now pretty well understood. It is but just to say that, as 
the work proceeds, the defects are less marked, and the 
merits become more conspicuous. The author has held 
firmly and with good effect to the ideal indicated in his title. 
"A History of the People '* is in its nature a negative of 
hero worship ; and he was fully justified, by his plan and by 
reason, in refusing to make his work, Hke most histories that 
have preceded it, a series of biographies of noted indi- 
viduals, whether kings, presidents, statesmen, or generals. 
But he seemed at the outset inclined to go to the opposite 
extreme, and for hero-worship to substitute iconoclasm. We 
were made to look too much at the seamy side of great 
characters, when we were required to find in Washington an 
irritable and cold-hearted egotist, and in Jefferson an en- 
vious and malignant leveller. With years have come a more 
philosophic mind and a less captious temper. The present 
volume describes many noted leaders, including Madison, 
Jackson, Clay, Calhoun and Webster, who certainly had 
their full share of human weaknesses and errors ; but se- 
vere terms are seldom employed to characterize them. The 
style also is improved. The affectation of curt sententious- 
ness in narration and rhetorical picturesqueness in descrip- 
tion, which made portions of the earlier volumes seem like 
caricatures of Macaulay, has now been replaced by a clear 
and unpretentious flow of expression. There is occasionally 
a colloquial carelessness which surprises one in such an 
author. A professor, if not a precisian in language, should 
at least be scholarly and correct. We are told that " Brown 
was of Quaker ancestry, and was born and raised [reared] in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania " ; and that " the second and 
third attacking columns quit [quitted] the fort and fled to 
their own intrenchments." Such blemishes, however, are 
not numerous. In general the volume must be pronounced 
excellent in both matter and style. It comprises an immense 
mass of facts, collected evidently with great diligence and ac- 
curacy, and put together in a manner which makes the work 
both agreeable to read and valuable for permanent reference. 
The numerous maps and diagrams, and the careful index and 
table of contents, add materially to its usefulness. 



«« The Master" 

By /. Zangwill. Harper 6* Bros. 

" The Master " lies before us. It is written by Mr. Zang- 
will — more's the pity : it would be such a delight to read his 
appreciation of it. But it is always so. The man who is a 
real authority on a subject is expected to keep still, and the 
man who is enough of an artist to be interested in himself, 
must be enough of an artist not to let anyone know it. So 
our readers will hardly demand this of the author of " The 
Master," and he will be decorously confined, as heretofore, 
to reviewing himself in other people, and to his naively ego- 
istic, persistent, unblushing way of signing the reviews I. Zang- 
will (!) — which, though very impressive, of course, is quite 
uncalled for, since everyone knows after the first few lines 
that it could not possibly be anyone else. 

The story is the biography of an artist, and is full of the 
artistes aloofness and the vision of the great world's life that 
ebbs and flows about the beautiful soul of a boy, fresh from 
God and the forests of Nova Scotia and the sea, wondering 
and wandering in London. The light in the eyes of this 



ragged lad is the theme of the book. It is the romance of 
an inspiration — " I will be a painter," — a love-story with the 
gods. The story, of course, is swift in its fancy and blossoms 
all through with those homelike, hardy flowers that we learn 
to look for in this writer of the lives about him — sweetwilliams 
and Zangwilliams, — tucked in the borders of his thoughts. 
It is so composite and various in its gifts, so keen and hu- 
morous and whimsical, that it is almost to be feared that 
many will read it for its under-delights and never be touched 
by its essential other-worldliness, its rare dignity. It almost 
takes an artist to fully realize its sense of priesthood, its 
earnestness of beauty, and the great, pervading, seeking love 
that seems above all other love throughout it — the love of 
love, the artist's love, — the love in which other love comes 
and goes. Just what this is we shall never know. To some 
of us it is God, to some truth and art, to others, beauty ; but 
to all of us, with its great mystery, its invitation, it is the 
Something Above — the Next Beautiful, the touch of the in- 
finite, the unspoken. Men have died for it, starved with its 
vision in their faces ; and there are souls that God has made, 
and words that He has kept, and colors and songs, that come 
to us softly from it, and touch our lives with vision in the old, 
eternal way. Mr. Zangwill has it. 

His point of view is profoundly poetic, and it is only by 
recognizing his strenuous idealism and grouping everything 
else about it, that the real significance of the book will be 
felt. It is this that makes consistent the multitudinous inci- 
dents and bewildering picture making. It is this, which, like 
a kind of overtone and spirit- reasonableness, goes hither and 
thither through the book, accounting for many things and 
connecting many others. Mr. Zangwill is a poet, and he 
had a poem to write ; but we are impatient with poems to- 
day, and want them translated into life to help us translate 
our own ; and so his poem became a novel with broader, 
slower stanzas, and he tells us stories sifted in with song. 
But the story is told for the song. It is a plea for the ideal- 
ist. '* The Master" is far too much of a book to have been 
written, as the phrase goes, with a purpose. The only pur- 
pose a book should have is to love something. It must be, 
at least, an inspired purpose, it must be a passion. If it 
cannot be that, it is simply a purpose unfulfilled and can 
only be made artistic by leaving the purpose out, or credit- 
able by leaving out the book. But Mr. Zangwill's purpose 
sings. It is this cantabile quality in his work which consti- 
tutes one of his chief dangers. It makes him able to afford 
so many faults, and inspires so much forgiveness, that he 
will have to be very careful not to take advantage of it. It 
is to be feared that he has as sympathetic a touch for him- 
self as he has for others, and he says so many good things 
that he has not the heart to leave anything out. Art is long, 
of course, and time is fleeting, but that is the very reason 
why one of the best devices for making art long is to shorten 
it, and while there is gift enough in some of Mr. Zangwill's 
blunders to furnish some of his fellow-artists with a complete 
outfit, and while several popular novels we might mention 
could have been well supplied from what Mr. Zangwill should 
have left out, it is too bad to make "The Master'* prove 
that a brilliant man can be occasionally as monotonous as 
a stupid one. 

Brilliant writing requires brilliant reading, and there is a 
tirelessness about our author's work, a kind of unflagging 
ability, which, with all its variety of resource, has at least 
the monotone of attentness and of being the swiftest and 
furthest reach into what lies before him ; and then, through- 
out there is the indefatigable epigram, the restless humor, 
the expected unexpectedness and the constant strain of a 
writer who writes so eagerly and so contagiously that he 
exacts too much of his reader as well as himself. There are 
only two courses in such a dilemma. One is to lay down 
the book and wait. The other is to skip. Both are diflficult. 
The result is a half delighted resentment, a feeling that a 
man who is able to say so many good things, ought to love 
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them enough to protect them from each other. And, indeed, 
it is a good deal to ask of a reader — that he shall do his own 
skipping. It ought to be done for him. And when Mr. 
Zangwill demands more of ^s than he has been able to do 
himself, it is to be feared that, with the public at large, his 
work is sure to suffer from the quantity of its quality. Every- 
one will want to read it — which is just the trouble. Every- 
one a//// read it — which is just so much more trouble. The 
only thing that Mr. Zangwill can do is to publish his most 
brilliant passages like the Psalms — with Selahs ; and frankly 
announce at the beginning that, unless people make a pause 
where they are told to, he will not be responsible for the con- 
sequences. Those who will read on do it at their own risk. 

It is one of the distinctions of this story that the first two 
hundred pages are without a woman. She is held off as long 
as possible, and, to tell the whole truth, the heroine is not 
introduced until the 343 d page. To be sure, there is a 
woman in Matt's life before this, but she is a mere — wife ; 
and then, there are always mothers, of course ; but Matt's 
mother is constantly talking about " throwing up the posi- 
tion," and most of the women throughout the book manifest 
a general desire to keep out of the way as much as possible 
and let Matt have "thoughts." Matt has them. Everyone 
has thoughts in this book, and if Mr. ZangwilPs characters 
would only step out of his pages into real life or go into lit- 
erature, instead of coming out of it, they would soon make 
international reputations — at just saying things. Matt is the 
hero, and so says very little. Matt thinks. The reader lives 
in his mind and through his hopes and struggles and silent, 
brooding, brave, patient, foolish, victorious life — lighted with 
dreams and shadowed by the world. We are led into an 
artist's London and wander through an artist's world. 

The treatment is very episodical, in spite of the fact that 
this is a novel, and that a great deal is expected of a novel. 
There are plenty of events, but they all have a kind oi pro- 
tern, extemporized air, a kind of modest deprecating way of 
happening, as if they almost hadn't happened at all, or 
wouldn't happen anyway — except as understudies for Provi- 
dence — until something better could be arranged, or as side- 
lights on Mr. Matthew Strang ; but they are all very interest- 
ing and quite perfect in their way and very finished — so 
finished that they have no connection with each other. Now 
and then, too, with all the wealth of small manoeuvre and con- 
scientious furnishing of situations, it seems as if the charac- 
ters were waiting in a half- embarrassed way for something to 
happen — something notable, something worthy of such inter- 
esting people; and here they are fairly obliged to stand 
around and say brilliant things and say more brilliant things, 
wondering what Mr. Zangwill will manage to do with them 
next, and when he is going to do it, and why he doesn't be- 
gin ? And yet, the general tendency to stop and talk almost 
anywhere has a fascination in our author's hands that could 
only be surpassed by an equal tendency to talk and stop. 

The singular skill of concentration which is the strength 
of Mr. ZangwilPs sentences is the weakness of his book. The 
faculty of seeing the universal in the particular is very prone 
to pay the penalty of treating each particular as if it were a 
universe. The swift organization of thought, which gives Mr. 
ZangwilPs work the profundity of the flash, the power which 
puts a chapter into a phrase, or an essay into an epigram, is 
almost sure, without the severest restraint, to plunge into 
disproportions. And the man who is handling fireworks 
must be careful not to forget the stars with their great 
calm, shining measurements, looking down on all that he 
does — the splutter of fire, the wild beauty, the dazzling and 
the — dark. But Mr. Zangwill's work is truer than this. 
It is not artificial brilliancy. It is the gentle old 
starlight itself — put into Mr. Zangwill's focus. The only 
trouble is that the mind that can gather the great, scattered 
light out of the night and focus it so, is sure to have the de- 
fect of its qualities, and will sometimes dazzle itself and daz- 
zle others into a kind of blindness towards proportions that a 



dull mind could not have. The veriest tyro of a literary car- 
penter can criticize the emphasis and couhtruction of ** The 
Master " ; and all the illegitimate and runaway charms of 
these pages will expose themselves to his blank superiority. 
And yet the book has sustained power, and the long reaches 
of passion are not lost in it. It is a loosely bound but con- 
sistent study in the spirituality of art, the gift of suffering ; 
and ends at last in a shadowed and beautiful climax that 
every true artist will love — the altar every artist must have. 
It is the quest of the ideal, the Holy Grail of the poet. The 
sublimity and the pathos and the helplessness of the great 
love are here. The love that conquers all other loves, the 
love that conquers all honor and fame and wilful romance, 
the love that suffers down through truth into the soul of 
things — Mr. Zangwill has caught its spirit and lighted our souls 
with its dream. The great, sad beauty that underlies the life 
of men and the life of art is the secret of a book that no one 
can read and be quite the same, and which, with all the 
brilliant cynics in it, leaves a long, soft whisper in our hearts. 
Truth is Beauty and Beauty is Truth. To some, per- 
haps, the end will seem almost spitefully moral — an al- 
most vindictive surprise to the readers of the modem 
novel; but we await with interest the faithfulness of Mr. 
Zangwill's genius and the kind of inspiration that can only 
come with faith. With so much genius in the employment of 
evil and the sad transfiguring of lies, we look with hope to 
that sense of beauty which is profound enough to see with 
love and interpret with fascination the great eternal sanities 
of human life. 



«« Pepys's Diary '' 

Edited by H, B. WhtatUy, Vol. V, Macmillon 6- Co. 

This edition needs no commendation for those who have 
seen the earlier volumes. As we have said in former notices, 
the matter now printed for the first time is equally entertain- 
ing and valuable, historically and biographically, as an addi- 
tion to this unique and inimitable work. The present vol- 
ume covers the period from July, 1665, to 30th September, 
1666. The Plague and the Great Fire furnish a deal of 
particularly interesting matter. Pepys fortunately escaped 
both, through flying from his house with all his goods in fear 
of being overtaJcen by the conflagration, which came very 
near him. There were mean people among his neighbors, for 
we read : — " Among others. Alderman Starling, a very rich 
man, without children, the fire at next door to him in our 
lane, after our men had saved his house, did give 2s, 6d, 
among thirty of them, and did quarrel with some that would 
remove the rubbish out of the way of the fire, saying that 
they came to steal." In another case, where men offered to 
save a house for a reward of 2s, 6d. apiece, the owner " would 
give but 18^." The next day, Samuel went to church, "and 
there preached Dean Harding ; but, methinks, a bad, poor 
sermon, though proper for the time ; nor eloquent, in saying 
at this time that the city is reduced from a large folio to a 
decimo-tertio." 

The entries referring to the Plague are frequent. For in- 
stance : — " By and by to the office, where we sat all the 
morning ; in great trouble to see the Bill this week rise so 
high, to above 4000 in all, and of them above 3000 of the 
plague. And an odd story of Alderman Bence's stumbling 
at night over a dead corps in the streete, and going home 
and telling his wife, she at the fright, being with child, fell 
sick e and died of the plague." Again: — "The people die 
so, that now it seems they are fair to carry the dead to be 
buried by day-light, the nights not sufficing to do it in. And 
my Lord Mayor commands people to be within at nine at 
night all, as they say, that the sick may have liberty to go 
abroad for ayre." The subject is not without its amus- 
ing touches, as this bit may suggest : — " Up ; and put on my 
colored silk suit very fine, and my new periwigg, bought a 
good while since, but durst not wear, because the plague was 
in Westminster when I bought it ; and it is a wonder what 
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will be the fashion after the plague is done, as to periwiggs, 
for nobody will dare to buy any haire, for fear of the infec- 
tion, that it had been cut off the heads of people dead of the 
plague." But Pepys keeps up his spirits, and records a 
"good merry dinner" now and then, and is ** mighty merry " 
on divers other occasions. He also continues his acquaint- 
ance with " the wife of Bagley " and half-a-dozen other wo- 
men ; and whereas he formerly recorded his adventures with 
them in French, he now indulges at times in a qileer medley 
of three or four languages, like this: — "Dressed and had 
my head combed by my little girle, to who I confess que je 
sum demasiado kind, nuper ponendo mes mains in su des 
choses de son breast, mais il faut que je leave it lest it bring 
me to alcun major inconvenience " — and this was on the 
"Lord's day," 6 August, 1665! The illustrations in this 
volume are portraits of Mrs. Pepys as St. Catherine, from 
the painting by Hayls, and of Sir William Penn, by Lely. 
There is also a facsimile of a page of Pepys's manuscript 
music. 



The Roof of the World 

Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet in i8gi-g2- By Wil- 
liam Woodville Rockhill. Published by the Smithsonian Institution, 

The once inaccessible land situated on the roof of the 
world has of late years been threaded in many directions by 
bold travelers. The day of mystery is past, the morning of 
reality has come. The charlatans and other folk, honest and 
dishonest, who have located their astral and spiritual egos, 
bodies and incarnations in this land, ignotum pro magnifico^ 
will now have to find another locality. The journey described 
in this volume was undertaken by Mr. Rockhill partly under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. What makes his chap- 
ters of special interest to Americans is the fact that he has trav- 
eled widely over our own national domain. Hence he makes 
comparisons with things in our own West and Southwest, which 
show how far nature and man in the Chinese highlands are 
utterly uncouth, and how far familiar by analogy. The author 
started from Peking and reached as far west as the trail lead- 
ing to the lake called Tengri, or somewhat west of the nine- 
tieth degree of east longitude ; then, coming down hiil, so to 
speak, he moved towards the rising sun to Shanghai, his 
course being mostly in river valleys and over mountain ridges. 
His journal, however, deals almost entirely with his experi- 
ences outside of China proper. A most interesting introduc- 
tion tells of the travelers who had preceded him along various 
routes of exploration. It would require too much time and 
space to do more than call attention to the clear and straight- 
forward style, the abundant and detailed information, the 
interest in humanity, and the delightful wit and humor 
that lighten the long narrative, and make this not only a 
standard work of reference, but a necessity to those who pro- 
pose to make their way on foot, bicycle or camel through 
this region. 



English Military Life and Leaders 

/. Recollections of a Military Life. By Gen, Sir John A dye. With 
plates y text illustrations and j maps. 2. Colin Campbell^ Lord 
Clyde. By Archibald Forbes, Macmillan <Sr» Co. j. The Great 
War with Russia, By William Howard Russell. George Routledge 
*Sr» Sons. 

Autobiography of much value may reasonably be ex- 
pected from English soldiers ; for since Sir Arthur Wellesley en- 
tered the Peninsula, the British army has had an interesting and 
important history. Not only has it seen considerable service, 
but it has also undergone many changes. With this in mind, 
Gen. Adye's Recollections (1) are certainly not disappointing, for 
they are more than reminiscences of a military hero. Along 
with many years' experience in the field with the Royal Artillery, 
he holds the honor of having filled several positions connected 
particularly with military administration. He has evidently been 
a student as well as a soldier, and we find his pages crowded 
with careful judgments and views, which, he modestly hopes, 
may be considered worthy of record. An apprenticeship which 
fell within the nearly forty years of peace enjoyed by Europe after 



Waterloo affords little of public interest ; but beginning with that 
** remarkable page in the annals of war," the invasion of the 
Crimea, the story of Gen. Adye's life is replete with noteworthy 
facts. One must not expect here, however, a thrilling account 
of this or the succeeding wars — rather such as a cool-headed 
officer, of apparently no little sang-froid, a prospective adminis- 
trator, would write. The plans and different features of the 
campaigns, and of the various engagements, are stated clearly and 
accurately; merits, faults and consequences are touched upon 
briefly. If the author has the ability to portray the dramatic 
scenes of the battle-field, or the cvcry-day life of an unfortunate 
army, he never betrays it in this volume. The hardships of the 
British army in the Crimea are mentioned freely, but from the 
point of view of sympathy with the Government and the officers. 
Many excuses arc found for Lord Raglan and the various delays 
incident to the siege of Sebastopol. Negligence of the British 
Government and inefficiency in equipment and leadership are less 
spoken of than unexpected developments in the expedition and 
lack of harmony between the two armies, for which he holds the 
French largely to blame. 

It is possible that intimate association with the Commander-in- 
Chief during the winter of 1854-55 may account to some extent 
for the author's sympathy. It is clear, however, that he has writ- 
ten with the severest criticisms of Lord Raglan in mind. An es- 
pecially noteworthy feature of his book are the •* recollections " of 
the conduct of military affairs in India during and after the Sepoy 
mutiny. Outlines of the British policy at different times, and of 
the questions at issue, are given with particular care, while refer- 
ences, here and there, to the social and political conditions among 
the natives aim to point the way for future action. England has 
been bold in her conquest of India, but she must be bolder to trust 
the natives, and to recognize the rights of border peoples ; then no 
danger from revolutions or Russian extension — so runs the moral. 
The story of changes in British military administration stands out 
with considerable prominence, and in this connection the author 
finds one of his best opportunities to express his views. In all of 
these he appears as a conservative, well-balanced thinker. He 
considers the virtues of various actual or proposed reforms dis- 
tinctly from a statesman's point of view, but writes more especially 
of short service and reserve, localization and county regiments, the 
principles of army promotion and unity in administration of mili- 
tary affairs. There is, also, a very clear and valuable description 
of the campaign in Egypt, and the volume closes with an instruc- 
tive account of several years as Governor of Gibraltar. 

The second book (2), which belongs to the series on English 
Men of Action, deserves a pleasant reception. The simple, direct, 
spirited style of Archibald Forbes is surely a fitting medium for the 
biography of Colin Campbell. Few careers in military history are 
marked by more patient, conscientious, brave devotion jo a sol- 
dier's duty. Born a Scot, he won his proudest honors as the 
leader of Highlanders ; and this narrative of his service is often- 
times absorbing, always interesting. High-bom officers who were 
under the Great Duke in the Peninsular War, found rapid promo- 
tion; but, as Mr. Forbes observes in his opening sentence, *• The 
British Military Service is fertile in curious contrasts." For, at the 
end of forty-six years with the army, the son of a Glasgow carpen- 
ter was still but a colonel ; while the next nine years brought him 
to the highest possible rank. Here happened to fall, too, the 
most active period of his life after he had passed three-score. As 
the leader of the Highland Brigade in the Crimea, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, he won the admiration and respect of all 
Britain, and the highest distinction the Queen could confer. Upon 
his death in the autumn of 1863, the entire nation accorded him 
a burial in Westminster. 

But by no means is all the interest of military life to be found in 
biographies of great commanders. Readers of nineteenth-cen- 
tury history will recall the famous letters to The Times, or per- 
haps their writer's "British Expedition to the Crimea. " In his 
lately published book (3), Sir William aims simply to give a per- 
sonal retrospect of the battles of Alma, Balaclava and the Inker- 
man, and of the winter of 1854-55. His career in the Crimea adds 
to the interest of the usual war-correspondent's life that of the 
dramatic experiences associated with being the pioneer in his pro- 
fession, and the record is thrilling. It is not the calm, studied, 
official-like account given by Gen. Adye ; rather a series of electric 
sketches telling the burning story of the camp and the field, of rav- 
ages by storm, battle and disease, of war without provision — 
hungry soldiers with little to eat or wear, the sick without hos- 
pitals. There are hard words about the managing of the British 
army, ai)d exclamation points are used without stint. Lord Rag- 
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lan's high character, to be sure, is never impugned in the least, 
and as a general he is made to appear a great cunctator. Sir John 
Adye's writings would never have overturned a ministry; Mr. 
Russell writes such things as stir a whole nation. 



Recent Philosophy 

Prof. Ladd of Yale is the most prolific philosophical writer 
of the present time in America. Hardly more than a year ago 
appeared his ** Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory," and 
now comes another work of over 400 pages, ** Philosophy of 
Mind : An Essay in the Metaphysics of Psychology, " which in 
many respects is the best that he has written. The student of 
philosophy will see in it a natural sequel to what has gone before, 
and, however strong may be his feeling in favor of a possible 
abridgment, especially in the case of Prof. Ladd's last two vol- 
umes, he cannot deny to the work the highest recognition, both 
for thoroughness and for philosophical interest. We have never 
read a book in which the author quoted himself so frequently and 
at such length : the *• Philosophy of Mind " teems with long pass- 
ages from ** Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory." This is 
a defect in literary character. Perhaps it shows the natural way 
of the scholarly mind that prepared that valuable compilation and 
presentation of material, ••Elements of Physiological Psychology," 
when it came to think for itself, as it were, to work over and pre- 
sent the gathered material of its own philosophical experience; 
but it also indicates a limited power of independent philosophizing. 
The value of this new book is in its insistence on the necessity of 
recognizing the metaphysical basis of scientific psychology. Prof. 
Ladd is very confident, himself, on this point, and also very con- 
vincing in what he says. He spares neither James nor Hoffding. 
As to his attitude towards the Monism of the present time, this is 
not the place for a discussion, but we may say that we cannot fol- 
low either his criticism of Monism or his special advocacy of 
dualism as the alpha and the omega of empirical psychology. To 
be a little reckless and almost Irish, even if the dualism of popular 
metaphysics were true, it would seem out of place in a really pro- 
found system of philosophy. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 



Prof. John Watson's ••Comte, Mill and Spencer: An Out- 
line of Philosophy, " is a clear, pleasing statement of idealism. 
Idealism has to characterize existence as purposive and rational. 
Prof. Watson makes a study of the ideas at the basis of mathemat- 
ics, physics, biology, psychology and ethics, religion and art, in 
order to justify his idealistic position, and to show the inadequacy 
of certain views of Comte, Mill and Spencer, as well as of Darwin 
and Kant. He would make philosophy more nearly what it was 
in the days of Plato and Aristotle. He seems to regret that 
philosophy should have lost herself ** in artificial divisions and in 
a mass of empirical detail." As an attempt to *• fix the main out- 
lines of a complete system of philosophy," his book is interesting 
and valuable. In its interest in science, and the vast body of 
its material, biological, psychological and historical, it is quite in 
the spirit of the tendency, pointed out above, to look upon science 
no longer as a mere thing by itself, but as something to be ap- 
plied or made to move. There is a charm about Prof. Watson's 
style as well as about his philosophy that one cannot resist. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 



The relation of science to philosophy, or metaphysics, is a 
Kantian problem ; or, rather, the influence of Kant was to separate 
the two completely, and philosophy since Kant has bee'n more or 
less courageously attempting a reconciliation. Of the later books 
in Germany bearing on the subject, few, if any, have the import- 
ance of Prof. Riehl's • • Der Philosophische Kriticismus und seine 
Bedeutung fiir die Positive Wissenschaft, " the third part of which, 
under the title of * • Science and Metaphysics, " has been recently 
translated by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks of the Yale Divinity School. 
Kant's divorce of science and metaphysics, which resulted in his 
scouting metaphysics as such altogether, was natural and desir- 
able at a time when the study of science for its own sake needed 
every possible encouragement. Now, however, science seems to 
be becoming a means to an end beyond itself, instead of a mere 
end in itself, and in this change probably lies the reason for the 
departure from Kant's position. The use or application of scien- 
tific results is one of the ideals of our time, and with this ideal the 
recognition of the philosophical presuppositions of science is neces- 
sary. What science never would, and perhaps never should, do 
of herself, ethics and religion, interested not in knowledge but in 
activity, are sure to oblige her to do in course of time. Prof. 



Riehl is keenly conscious of the passing of Kantianism. (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd.) 

The translation from the German of Dr. Christoph Sig- 
wart's "Logic," by Helen Dendy, is a notable addition to the 
opportunities offered by philosophy in English. Much credit is 
due the translator. Her task was great, and she has done it well, 
and the book was needed. Sigwart was one of the first, and is 
still one of the most important, exponents of the later modern logic. 
Any influenoe that will help to hasten the downfall of the earlier 
logic, which was no real departure from Aristotle, and through 
unusually persistent text-books is still meted out to students in 
the colleges and universities, is more than welcome. In a logic 
which wholly neglects the content or *• matter" of thought, insists 
on dividing the mind into several distinct faculties, retains the 
scholastic fondness for abstract subtlety, cares more for syllogisms, 
proportions, "undisturbed middles" and •• predicables " than 
for reality, the intellectual life of to-day has no interest. It may 
be convenient in the class-room for all sorts of reasons connected 
with the imperfections of our educational system, but, greatly to 
their credit, students rarely find it anything but supremely stupid, 
and at best get out of it only a little intellectual gymnastic, the 
value of which is questionable, even as mere discipline. The new 
logic, after Sigwart, Wundt and Bosanquet, yielding to the evi- 
dences of the new psychology and to the spirit of modern science 
generally, has recognized in thought, even in the "pure reason," 
something deeper than the forms of language or than a classification 
of judgments. To put the matter in another way, language, as 
the medium of thought, has come to be looked upon as something 
more than what is written and spoken. The ••formal laws of 
thought " are now to be found, not through a study of written and 
spoken language, but through a study of all the objects, or con- 
tents, of consciousness or experience. Years ago thought left the 
cloister and entered the world of science, and the modern logic only 
shows thought coming to a consciousness of itself m its new con- 
ditions. But, finally, the rapid strides that modern logic is taking 
are shown by Sigwart's own not altogether unjust fears (see his 
preface to Vol. II.) that his position, taken over ten years ago, 
•• will appear to many to be antiquated, and to have been relin- 
quished by the later developments of the science. " Physical science 
brought thoufifht out of linguistic formalism and scholasticism, and 
so has eventually given rise to the logic of Sigwart and others ; but 
experimental and physiological psychology are effecting an equally 
significant change in the ideas of what thought is. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 



The first part of the first volume of a new history of phil- 
osophy, by Prof. Paul Deussen, has appeared, bearing tJie usual 
marks of the thoroughness of German scholarship. Interest in this 
history centres about its special attention to the philosophical study 
of religions. The part now before us contains, besides a generad 
introduction, an examination into the philosophy of the Vedas. 
Prof. Deussen's interest in Oriental philosophy is doubtless an in- 
dication of the influence of Schopenhauer, but it may be taken also 
as an indication of the general breaking-down of the barriers be- 
tween the mental faculties. Removing the beginning of philosophy 
from Greece and Grecian self-consciousness back into the Oriental 
religions, which so many historians of philosophy have not merely 
neglected, but even consciously rejected as wholly foreign to real 
philosophical speculation, is highly significant psychologically, and 
sure to meet the warm approval of science to-day. The roots of 
all ideas are in feelings, of all philosophy in religion ; and the poems 
and speculations or visions of religious teachers belong to the his- 
tory of the development of philosophic views. Both religion and 
philosophy must be benefited by Prof. Deussen's history. The 
title of the work is ** Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophic, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Religionen." (Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhaus.) 



••The Ethics of Hegel," translated from his ••Rechts- 
philosophie. " with an introduction, by J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D., 
contains a bibliography, a biographical sketch of Hegel and well- 
translated selections in sufficient number to give the busy reader 
a fairly good introduction to Hegel's Ethics. Among the topics 
treated are abstract right, including will, personality, property, 
contract, wrong and punishment ; morality, including purpose and 
culpability, intention and welfare, and the good and conscience ; and 
ethicality, including the family, the civic community and the state. 
In the introduction we are asked to consider Hegel as the Moses 
who brought down the law from the mount. " A«unit Kant's, 
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dictum, 'The good ought to be,' Hegel opposed the assertion, 
• The good is. ' The law was found throbbing through the social 
organism of humanity, its vital and synthetic principle. * * ♦ 
The ethical man is the wise man, who knows and identifies him- 
self with his community. The immoral man is the one who is out 
of harmony with this good will, the will for the good of the com- 
munity. We should know better than to think that we know 
better than this larger, communal self." It is much more com- 
fortable to embrace this philosophy than to •* fight it out on one 
line, " but the history of the world shows that some one always 
has known better than the masses, and the "communal self" 
eventually is obliged to stand with that one, who insists on * * the 
science of ultimate grounds," where *• the last why of the human 
mind is satisfied." No one can afford to ignore Hegel, however 
he may be inclined to quarrel with his philosophy, and this little 
volume is the shortest cut to a rapid acquaintance with him. 
(Ginn & Co.) 



Readers of Plato's *' Republic " will find in Bernard Bosan- 
quet's ** Companion to Plato's Republic for English Readers" an 
invaluable help. The book is a commentary adapted to Davies 
and Vaughan's translation. Its introduction contains some very 
pertinent notes on the popular Greek ideal of happiness, the Greek 
household, the age of Plato, and the unity of the state. It is 
throughout so well done that we foresee it will be found to have 

met a real need. (Macmillan & Co.) "The Elements of 

Inductive Logic," a text-book, by Prof. Noah K. Davis, is a 
companion volume to the same author's * * Elements of Deductive 
Logic." The book has many attractive features, but neither in 
method nor in content is it different from long-standing text-books 

on the same subject. (Harper & Bros.) ** Matter, Force 

AND Spirit; or. Scientific Evidence of a Supreme Intelligence," 
is a little book published without name of author. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.)- A VALUABLE BOOK to Students of Lotze's phil- 
osophy is * • A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Lotze : The 
Doctrine of Thought," by Henry Jones of the University of Glas- 
gow, at one time a pupil of Lotze. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A NEW TEXT-BOOK in ethics comes from Columbia. •* Ele- 
ments of Ethics " is the work of Prof. J. H. Hyslop, who launched 
a text-book on Logic a few years ago. The Ethics is a much bet- 
ter piece of work than ^he Logic. It shows, in the first place, 
more independence of arrangement and treatment^ and, secondly, 
some freshness in conception. It is, however, too plainly a text- 
book of the conventional type. It is not in the spirit of what is 
called the ** inductive method," and is notably deficient in referen- 
ces for collateral reading; a book rather for the memory than for 
the understanding, for the receptive than for the constructive and 
active, searching mind. It is a good, readable book, but in the 
light of current ideals in education it is not altogether a promising 
text-book. Text-books nowadays should be rather guide-books 
than text-books. (Charles Scribner's Sons). A more promis- 
ing book for the class-room is Dewey's *' The Study of Ethics, 
A Syllabus." It is rather carelessly prepared, and is not a very 
successful bit of book-making, but the fact that it was made up of 
sheets printed from time to time through the year for class use, 
in part accounts for these external defects. Prof. Dewey believes 
that * • amid the prevalence of pathological and moralistic Ethics 
thsre is room for a theory which conceives of conduct as the nor- 
mal and free living of life as it is." He undertakes, accordingly, a 
thorough psychological analysis of the process of active experience, 
deriving from this analysis the principal ethical types and crises. 
He does not teach ethics. He does, on the contrary, the rather 
original and the highly valuable thing of conducting an investiga- 
tion in the sphere of conduct. Illustrations of all sorts, and ref- 
erences to philosophical literature, are on every page. Users of 
this book, however, whether instructors or pupils, are under the 
wholesome necessity of thinking. (Ann Arbor Register Pub. Co). 



Prof. Eaton 

Daniel Cady Eaton, Professor of Botany at Yale College, 
died in New Haven on June 29. He was born at Fort Gratiot, 
Mich., 12 Sept., 1834, entered Yale in 1853, and contributed a 
papsr on '* Three New Ferns from California and Oregon" to 
TAe American Journal of Science in 1856, a year before he grad- 
uated. He studied botany at Harvard until i860, under Prof. 
Asa Gray, receiving the degree of B. A. from Harvard in the latter 
year. After serving through the War in the Seventh New York 
Regiment, he was elected Professor of Botany at Yale in 1864, 
holding his post until last Christmas, when his final sickness began. 



His best-known work and the crowning achievement of his career 
is *• Ferns of the United States and British North American Pos- 
sessions, " published in 1879-80. It is of interest to note that Prof. 
Eaton's grandfather, Amos Eaton, was one of the pioneers of 
American botany. 



The July Magazines 

•• The Atlantic Honthly " 

Percival Lowell's series of papers on •* Mars" iscontinued, 
with an article on the •* Canals " of the planet, dealing with wluit is 
undoubtedly one of the most absorbing questions now before the 

scientific world. -The announcement that Olive Thome Miller 

has another ** bird paper " in this number will be sufficient notice 

to all her admirers, who needs must be lovers of birds. -William 

Everett contributes a study of Horace in "The Ship of State and 
the Stroke of Fate " ; Robert Swain Peabody begins a series of 
papers, **An Architect's Vacation." with reminiscences of travel 
*• In Rural England"; George Birkbeck Hill has a third •* Talk 
over Autographs," devoting considerable space to the letters he 
has received from authors whose works he has reviewed in The 
Saturday Review, He tells, by the way, an anecdote of Gen. 

Gordon that reveals to the full the character of the man. The 

first of John Fiske's series of historical papers to be published in 
The Atlantic treats of •* The Elizabethan Sea Kings." The intro- 
ductory pages of this paper demonstrate that he is really a great 
historian. He shows us what the discovery of America meant to 
the Catholic Church, in whose behalf Spain spent the treasures of 
gold extorted from the Indians ; what it meant to Protestantism, 
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for whose extirpation these treasures were sunk in armies and the 
Armada ; and, above all, what it meant to Holland and England, 
the champions of Protestantism: — "But the great historic fact, 
most conspicuous among the consequences of the discovery of 
America, is the fact that colonial empire, for England and for 
Holland, grew directly out of the long war in which Spain used 
American and East Indian treasure with which to subdue the 
English and Dutch peoples, and to suppress the principles of civil 
and religious liberty that they represented. The Dutch tore away 
from Spain the best part of her East Indian empire, and the 
glorious Elizabethan sea-kings, who began the work of crippling 
Philip II. in America, led the way directly to the English coloniza- 
tion of Virginia. Thus we are introduced to the most important 
aspect of the discovery of America. It opened up a fresh soil, 
enormous in extent and capacity, for the possession of which the 
lower and higher types of European civilization and social polity 
were to struggle. * * * This is the deepest significance of the 
discovery of America, and a due appreciation of it gives to our 
history, from its earliest stages, an epic grandeur, as the suc- 
cessive situations unfold themselves, and events with unmistak- 
able emphasis record their moral. In the coaflict of Titans that 
absorbed the energies of the sixteenth century, the question 
whether it should be the world of Calderon or the world of Shakes- 
peare that was to gain indefinite power of future expansion was a 
question of incalculable importance to mankind." 
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•* The Popular Science ilonthly " 

Dr. Andrew D.White deals with the *• Beginnings of Scien- 
tific Interpretation** in a new instalment of •*From the Divine 
Oracles to the Higher Criticism," another New Chapter in the 
Warfare of Science. The third paper in Herbert Spencer's «eries 
on •* Professional Institutions " deals with the *' Dancer and Musi- 
cian "; and there is an ** occasional " article by Mr. Spencer, dis- 
cussing the position of Mr. Balfour's •* Foundations of Belief" as 
to things supernatural. Under the title of •• The Bowels of the 
Earth," the latest views of geologists as to the condition and ma- 
terial of the inmost parts of our globe are given by Alfred C. Lane. 
Dr. C. F. Taylor writes on ••Climate and Health," showing that 
there are other things besides temperature to be considered in 
selecting a climate for an invalid. Prof. James Sully, in his 
Studies of Childhood, concludes the subject of "Fear," with a 
discussion of fear of animals and fear of the dark. Charles H. 
Coe contributes an account of •• The Armadillo and its Oddities," 
with an illustration. In *• A Medical Study of the Jury System," 
the way in which the unwholesome and confusing conditions of 
an ordinary jury trial interfere with sound judgment is pointed 
out by Dr. T. D. Crothers. The question •• Why Children Lie " 
is discussed by Dr. Nathan Oppenheim, who sees a frequent 
cause in disorders of mind or body. How far degenerate and 
diseased conditions can be inherited is discussed by M. Charles 
F6t6 under the title •• Morbid Heredity." John P. Lotsy, Ph. D., 
writes on •• Herbaria in their Relation to Botany," and there is a 
sketch of William Cranch Bond, the astronomer, with a portrait 
and a picture of the house that served as the first observatory of 
Harvard College. In the Editor's Table a scientific view of Social 
Evolution is given. 



««The North American Review'' 

••Fenimore Cooper's Literary Offences "are the subject of 
a paper by Mark Twain. He considers the author of • • The Path- 
finder " deficient in invention: — *' In his little box of stage prop- 
erties he kept six or eight cunning devices, tricks, artifices for his 
savages and woodmen to deceive and circumvent each other with. 

* * * It is a restful chapter in any book of his when somebody 
doesn't step on a dry twig and alarm all the reds and whites for 
two hundred yards around. * * ♦ Cooper's eye was splendidly 
inaccurate. He saw nearly all things as through a glass eye, 
darkly." Moreover, •• Cooper's word-sense was singularly dull. 

♦ * * He was not a word musician." Poor Cooper, how 
hard he must have slaved to overcome all these shortcomings. 
For, pace Mark Twain, we confess that we continue to find in 

Cooper some of the rarest gifts of the storyteller. Dr. Max 

Nordau answers the criticisms upon his ** Degeneration," made- 
last month by Kenyon Cox, Anton Seidl and Mayo W. Hazeltine ; 
Theodore Roosevelt discusses *• Kidd's • Social Evolution ' "; and 
Edmund Gosse talks of •• The Decay of Literary Taste," which 
he ascribes to the ascendancy of the great public: — "The late 
Master of Trinity was asked by a lady whether a certain florid 
divine had not * a great deal of taste. ' • Yes, indeed, madam, * 
he replied, ' and all of it so bad, ' At the present day the general 
public has a great deal of taste, and it requires a critic to be a 
thorough-going truckler to democracy to say that he thinks all of 
it very good. ♦ * * Had there been university extension in 
the days of Elizabeth, and Grindelwald conferences, * * * the 
tone of Jacobean drama would have been extremely proper, but 

^ would there have been an 'Othello' or a 'Hamlet'?" Mr. 
Gosse has his little fling at us, of course. But has it never occurred 
to him that the masses, which formerly read dime-novels and 
shilling shockers, are beginning to take an interest in something 
better, and that, though for the moment literature has had to step 
down and meet them half way, it will take them upward to an ap- 
preciation of the noblest and best ? 



•« The Century Magazine " 

In his •• Personal Recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson, " 
published in this number, Edmund Gosse brings out in its full 
force the great Scotchman's fascinating personality. •* It is im- 
possible," he says, "to deal, however lightly, with the personal 
qualities of Robert Louis Stevenson without dwelling on the ex- 
treme beauty of his character. In looking back over the twenty 
years in which I Igiew him, I feel that, since he was eminently 
human, I ought to recall his faults, but I protest that I can re- 
member none. Perhaps the nearest approach to a fault was a 
certain want of discretion always founded on a wish to make peo- 
ple understand each other, but not exactly according to wisdom. 



I recollect that he once embroiled me for a moment with John 
Addington Symonds in a manner altogether bloodthirsty and 
ridiculous, so that we both fell upon him and rended him. This 
little weakness is really the blackest crime I can lay to his charge. 
And on the other side, what courage, what love, what an indomit- 
able spirit, what a melting pity ! He had none of the sordid errors 
of the man who writes — no sick ambition, no envy of others, no 
exaggeration of the value of this ephemeral trick of scribbling. 
He was eager to help his fellows, ready to take a second place, 
offended with great difficulty, perfectly appeased by the least show 
of repentance. Stevenson was the most exquisite English writer 
of his generation ; but those who lived close to him are apt to 
think less of that than of the fact that he was the most unselfish and 
the most lovable of human beings. " Notwithstanding Mr. Gosse's 
modest disclaimer, his recollections have an enduring value, and 
may be read with profit by the student of Stevenson's work. The 
statement, sometimes made, that the editors of TA^ Century had 
•* very civilly but coldly shown the door " to Stevenson in 1879, is 

disclaimed by the editor, in a note. Next in importance is a 

paper on •* Bryant and the Berkshire Hills," by Arthur Lawrence, 
which is accompanied by a portrait of Bryant, reproduced from a 
daguerrotype taken about 1850. which represents the poet with a 
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smooth face, except for side-whiskers. Accompanying the engrav- 
ing is a facsimile of a letter of Bryant's. A curiosity of liitra- 

ture and history is a translation of a Japanese life of Gen. Grant. 
** Gurando's Life, Yamato Bunsho." published in nine little vol- 
umes—according to its possessor, the only set that could be found 
in Tokio. The volumes are arranged in groups of three, the 
illuminated covers of each group forming a single picture. These 
pictures have been reproduced, together with many others, in- 
cluding one of the assassination of Lincoln. An article on 

•• American Rural Festivals," by Mrs. Burton Harrison, demon- 
strates that we are not so much a nation of city-dwellers as is gen- 
erally supposed. It deals with the **Wash Day" of the New 
Jersey farmers, the Ice Glen Procession and rural play at Stock- 
bridge, the Bar Harbor Flower Parade, the Harvest Profession at 

Onteora, and other festivals. Henry L. Dawes writes of •• Two 

Vice-Presidents: John C. Breckinridge and Hannibal Hamlin"; 
Brander Matthews talks of ** Books in Paper-Covers," from which 
we reprint a much-needed and rarely heeded warning: — *• Never 
destroy the paper cover of a book ; even of the least important 
pamphlet. * * * If you remove the wrapper, your book will 
never be perfect. To the expert it will seem always to be short 
of something, * * * even though it should be in the binding of 
a Trautz-Bauzonnet or of a Cobden-Sanderson." Daniel Web- 
ster's notes and memoranda of a speech against Napoleon, deliv- 
ered on 10 June, 18 13, will, we are sure, attract the attention they 
deserve; Mr. Howells continues his •• Tribulations of a Cheerful 
Giver, " and is especially severe on the "romanticists " of beggary^ 
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who ask for a loan and are particular to name the date on which 
it will be returned. The * * realists, " we suppose, are the people 
who worry the gift out of us with a hand-organ that is out of tune. 
Among the rest of the contents, we notice articles on * • The Fu- 
ture of War," by Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, ••Picturing the Planets," 
by Prof. James E. Keeler, and poems by Harriet Monroe, who 
wrote the Columbian Ode, Madison Cawein, William Cleaver Wil- 
kinson (a sonnet on George William Curtis). Bliss Carman, Archi- 
bald Lampman and others. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer's short 
story, *'Corinna's Fiammetta" is original, convincing and cleverly 
done. 



«• The Forum " 

Among the contents of this number we notice Frederic 
Harrison's article on • * Charles Kingsley's Place in Literature. " 
Mr. Harrison considers the author of ••The Water Babies" as 
• • a literary influence of at least the second rank in his own gen- 
eration. * * * This would not be enough if it stood alone ; 
but there were moments when he bounded into the first rank." 

Prof. Woodrow Wilson discusses ••The Proper Perspective 

of American History, " which begins with the settling of the West : — 
••We have suffered, it is to be feared, a very serious limitation of 
view until recent years by having all our history written in the 
East. * » * Our historians have made their march from the 
sea with their heads over shoulder, their gaze always backward 
upon the landing places and homes of the first settlers." Accord- 
ing to him, the national type was born in the West. A remark- 
able paper on the Pastoral Letter of the Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church is from the pen of Eliza Gold, who is happily gifted with 
sly humor and the power to be politely — very politely — sarcastic. 

Reformers, observers and students of the problem of the 

poor will find much of interest in the three articles on • * Success- 
ful Efforts to Teach Art to the Masses," by Hamlin Garland, Jane 
Addams and A. C. Bemheim, writing, respectively, of the Central 
Art Association and Hull House in Chicago, and the University 

Settlement in New York. The ••Confessions of a Literary 

Hack " may be of service to many who intend to tread the path 
of literature, and even to those who have advanced already some 
distance among its thorns. The hack confesses that he can earn 
about $5000 a year by hard daily work, and laments that he did 
not study law. This on the assumption that, instead of a fairly 
successful hack, he might have been a brilliantly successful lawyer. 
The amount he earns is, we think, somewhat above the average 
made by the majority of fairly successful lawyers and doctors, 
and by most men employed in business. 

*• McClure'8 ilagazlne '* 

The Stevenson I an a it contains make this number of special 
value. Certain Samoan chiefs, whom Stevenson befriended while 
they were in prison for political causes, and whose release he ob- 
tained, constructed, as a lasting token of their gratitude, the 
••Road of the Loving Heart " at Vailima. In accepting the gift, 
Stevenson addressed the chiefs, and this speech is here printed in 
full. Stevenson's will is given ; and there is a poem by Edmund 

Gosse, •• To Tusitala in Vailima. " Sir Robert Ball considers 

the •• Possibility of Life on Other Worlds "; E. J. Edwards deals 
with '•The Rise and Overthrow of the Tweed Ring"; Hamlin 
Garland contributes a paper on Edward Kemeys, • • a sculptor of 
frontier life and wild animals," with many illustrations of his 
works; Stanley J.Weyman has a short story. ♦•The Man of Mon- 
ceaux"; and Henry Muir writes of •' The Telegraph Systems of 
the World," their rapid growth, wide extent and close cooperation. 
Accompanying this article is a full-page reproduction, serving as 
frontispiece, of Daniel Huntington's painting of the Projectors of 
the Atlantic Cable, recently added to the collection of the Chamber 

of Commerce of this city. Cy Warman describes a trip •• On 

the Engine of a London and Paris Express. " 



•• Harper*8 flonthly " 

An article on some •• Imaginative Types in American Art," 
by Royal Cortissoz, deals with T. W. Dewing, G. W. Tryon and 
F. W, MacMonnies. A number of engravings from the works of 

these three artists accompany the text. Julian Ralph starts 

on his house- boat trip through the ••Garden of China" in a 
second paper, in which he explains incidentally why no two books 
on China ever are unanimous on the subject. Considerable space 
is also devoted to his Chinese •• boy," who was ••grave and sad 
and sneaking and quick-fingered, and he could lie so easily and 
calmly that it is a wonder he was not a mandarin. " What he 



liked best •* was buying things in Chinese, and next to that he 
liked to bring things to sell to us in Pidgin-English. Either w*iy 
he doubled the prices for us." Mr. Weldon contributes eight 
sketches, among them one of a village girl, Which bears out Mr. 
Ralph's statement that pretty women are more numerous in cen- 
tral China than in Japan. •• Put feminine China, I say, into the 
graceful, picturesque drapery of feminine Japan, and clothe Japan's 
gentler moiety in China's trousers, and the chief magnet that 
Japan holds for the attraction of the globe-trotter would disap- 
pear. " Poultney Bigelow takes the battle of Jena as the starling- 
point of his history of •• The German Struggle for Liberty." We 
learn from this instalment, by the way, that ••the sensitive qual- 
ity of Queen Louise's mouth is noticeable in the present Emperor 

William, her great-grandson." ••Bear-Chasing in the Rocky 

Mountains " is from the pen of Frederic Remington, whose writ- 
ing needs as little recommendation as do his drawings; Richard 
Harding Davis pays his compliments to the American colony in 
Paris, which ''is not wicked, but would like to be thought so. 
which is much worse. ♦ » * The Pilgrim Fathers and the 
early settlers in Australia and South Africa and amidst the snovs 
of Canada were colonists of whom any mother-naiion might be 
proud; but the emigrants who shrink at the crudeness oi our 




auLv 

present American civilization, who shirk the responsibilities of cur 
government, who must have a leisure class with which to 
play, and who are shocked by the familiarity of our press, 
are colonists who leave their country for their country's gocd. 
The American Colony in Paris is in a strange position. Its mem- 
bers are neither the one thing nor the other. * * * Their at- 
titude must always be one of explanation ; they arc continually on 
the defensive ; they apologize to the American visitor and to the 
native Frenchman ; they have declined their birthright and are 
voluntary exiles from their home. * ♦ ♦ They remain 
what they are, and no matter how long it may have been since 
they ceased to be Americans, they do not become French- 
men. They are a race all to themselves ; they are the American 
Colony." Francis N. Thorpe's historical account of '•The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania " contains a number of interesting pictures 
of the University buildings, past and present; Owen Wister gives 
a concise sketch of the excellent results obtained by the Evening 
Home and Library Association of Philadelphia, and of the system 
followed, which is exceedingly simple and based upon a thorough 
knowledge of the strange and dark mind of the youthful street 
Arab. Besides instalments of Thomas Hardy's ••Hearts In- 
surgent " and the •• Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc," there 
are three short stories, by Margaret Sutton Briscoe, George A. 
Hibbard and Candace Wheeler, Mrs. Wheeler's story, ••The 
Horoscope of Two Portraits," is strikingly original. There are 
poems by Rosamond Marriott- Watson and James Herbert Morse ; 
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and Mr. Warner suggests, as the legitimate outcome and proud- 
est product of our colonial and revolutionary ancestral societies, 
the organization of the Society of Aboriginal Dames. 

«• Lippincott'8 flaxazine " 

**A Social Highwayman," by Elizabeth Phipps Train, is 
the name of the novel in this number. It is a story of New York 
** society," rather improbable, but put together with sufficient in- 




genuity to keep the reader interested to the end — and what more 

can be expected from a midsummer tale ? Charles Morris gives 

a survey of •* The Railroad Invasion of Asia," and especially of 
the rapid development of Russian Asia by the Tsar's energetic en- 
gineers and strategists. The service rendered to civilization by 
the Russijah jfovemment in this regard is beginning to be appre- 
ciated by iall thinking people. An article on •* The Whole Duty 

of Woma^," by Emily B. Stone, deals principally with •* Le M6na- 
gier de Parish' and ••The Book of the Chevalier de Latour- 
Landry," both written in the fourteenth century. Prof. Boyescn 
writes of **The New Womanhood "; Frances Courtenay Baylor 
deplores **Our National Extravagance"; Alvan F. Sanborn de- 
scribes ** The Great Market of Paris " ; and Frederic M. Bird says 
a few words about *• Fact in Fiction," while J.Kump^i Matumoto 
gives some information concerning • * The Tea Ceremony of Japan. " 
The short stories are by Francis Lynde, Will N. Harben, Willis 
Chamberlin, C. K. E., and Charles Dudley Rhodes, U. S. A.: 
and the poems by Clinton Stollard, Calvin Dill Wilson, Celia A. 
Hayward, Grace F. Pennypacker and Juliet V. Strauss. 



** The Cosmopolitan '* 

The frontispiece of this number is a reproduction of the por- 
trait of Stevenson painted at Apia by G. P. Nerli, the Itsdian 
artist, accompanied by a facsimile of Stevenson's verses on the 

subject. ' • The Maltese Cat, " by Rudyard Kipling, tells the 

story of - a game of polo in India, as played by the ponies, the 
Maltese Cat being the most experienced mount. It is the little 
animal's last game, but it considers the victory not too dearly 
bought with a lame foot, and thereafter carries the umpire and 
aids him in his decisions with its wonderful knowledge. The 

illustrations are by Frederic Remington. Mrs. Burton Harrison 

considers •• The Myth of the • Four Hundred ' " and its influence 
upon the dreams of those in less prosperous circumstances — an 
influence which is ** mischievous and hurtful." and fosters the de- 
sire for gold. The relation of the "old families " to this plutocratic 
crowd is a pecaliar one, as the author points out ; but she is just 
in giving credit where credit is due to those leaders who spend so 
much of their time and wealth and energy on endless charities 



and public undertakings, frittering away their forces it is true, in- 
stead of concentrating them, yet helping many a good cause. The 

article epitomizes the question as it stands to-day.-^ Among the 

other contributors to the number are Kate Douglas Wiggin, Henry 
Bouchot, Grace E. Channing, J. Howe Adams, Edward Denloh 
and Will Hill. This is the first number published at the reduced 
price of ten cents. 

«' The Pall flail Magazine '' 

The literary feature of this month's F^llAlailis John Le 
Warden Page's paper on ** Combe Florey and Sydney Smith, " 
enlivened (how could an article on Sydney Smith or aught per- 
taining to him be otherwise 7) with some good stories. The illustra- 
tions show the village, its church and three views of the rectory; 
in these days of many illustrations the editors might well have 
added a portrait of the great wit. That he was a true and good 
man we too often forget while smiling over his sparkling clever- 
ness ; therefore we repeat the words of one of his intimates, where- 
with Mr. Page closes his article: — **He was one of the best of 
men, whose talents, though admitted by his contemporaries to be 
great, were surpassed by his unostentatious benevolence, his fear- 
less love of truth, and his endeavor to promote the happiness of 

mankind by religious toleration and rational freedom." Grant 

Allen treats of the Annunciation in his series of essay? on " Evo- 
lution in Early Italian Art"; Arthur Warren gives a sketch of 
Lord Kelvin, his life, home and many inventions : Judge O'Connor 
Morris begins a study of ** The Campaign of Trafalgar " ; J. Baker 
describes **The Home of the Hohenzollerns, " which he found 
offensively new in its restorations and furnishings ; and there are 
the usual stories and poems. 

«• 5ciibner'8 ilagazlne " 

The evolution of the athletic club is traced in this number 
by Duncan Edwards, who is evidently thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject, and makes certain deductions worthy the atten- 
tion of lovers of athletics. The illustrations of the article consist 

of pictures of the principal clubs in this country. From M. H. 

Spielman's *• Posters and Poster-Designing in England " we learn 
that the first artistic poster ever seen in London was that adver- 
tising Wilkie Collins's •* Woman in White," drawn by Fred 
Walker. The famous A. R. A. wrote at the time: — *• I am bent 
on doing all I can with a first attempt at what I consider might 
develop into a most important branch of art. " The article follows 




the development of the artistic poster down to the present day of 
Dudley Hardy and Aubrey Beardsley. To collectors and amateurs 

we recommend this article, which is brilliantly illustrated. In 

his article on ''The Summer Problem, " Judge Grant talks severely 
of the "summer girl," who **is generally a young person wh6 
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has been a winter girl for nine months.*' and of the American girl 
generally, who has become a tyrant to whose will parents must bow 
in submission, and who considers those parents ' ' weak, ignorant, 
foolish and unenlightened. " Whether the writer's warning will be 
heeded, we know not ; but, surely, the abandoned farm is prefer- 
able for rest to Newport, where the life of the winter season is 

feverishly continued with slight modifications. Prof. Andrews's 

** History of the Last Quarter-Century " deals, in this number, 
with resumption, the legal-tender decision, demonetization of 
silver, the panic of 1873, the Molly Maguires, the great railway 
strikes of 1877 and contemporaneous events. Elbridge Kings- 
ley is the American wood-engraver of the month ; and Mildred 
Howells contributes some airy, graceful verses, * ' A Moral in 
Sevres," for which she has drawn the decorative title herself. 
Other poems are ** To a Maker of Verses," by Burr Wilton ; •• The 
Smoke "and ''Endymion," two sonnets, the former by Hannah 

Parker Kimball, the latter by J. Russell Taylor. ** As Told by 

Her," by Abbe Carter Goodloe, a new *• Story of Girls' College 
Life," is worthy of attention: it wanders beyond the college walls 
into the larger fields of serious life. The short after-dinner speech 
of the political economist in this tale contains food for serious 

thought. Mrs. Ward concludes ** The Story of Bessie Costrell " 

in this number, and as we turn the last page, we feel that we have 
added to the number of people we know and understand at least 
three, whose characteristics, moreover, will furnish us the key to 
the characters and mental lives of many others around us. The 
remaining fiction, *'The Price of Romance." by Robert W. Her- 
rick. and ** An Assisted Destiny," by Francis Lynde, both short 

stories, is of good quality. The writers of the Point of View 

concern themselves with ''Giving the Devil His Due, " and the 
circumstances which lead modem man to give him vastly more 
than his due; the " Disadvantages of Prejudice"; "Japanese 
Manners"; and "Gratitude to the Happily Married," because 
*' they are a reassuring spectacle in society." 



Mr. Stoddard's Seventieth Birthday 

(2 July 1895) 
To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

On the fly-leaf of a dainty book of Shakespeare's Sonnets, 
given me a quarter-century ago by Mr. Stoddard, is a written 
sonnet of his own, with which he has honored me still more 



Magazine Notes 

The July New England Magazine contains some timely arti- 
cles, among them being ** The Herrcshoffs and their Boats," by 
Henry Robinson Palmer; **The Cotton Mills in the South," by 
Edward Porritt ; and • * Mt. Monadnock and the Green Mountains, " 
by Mary Chandler Jones. There are, also, papers on ''The 
Evangelical Movement in America," by Charles F. Dole ; **The 
Leaders of the Christian Endeavor Movement," by the Rev. 
James L.Hill, D.D., and **01d Marblehead," by the Rev. John W. 
Chadwick. 

The Nuova Antologia of June i contains a memoir of the 
late Prof. Vincenzo Botta, by Fanny Zampini-Salazar. 

In its record of *• The Progress of the World," The Review of 
Reviews comments on the recent Cabinet changes following Secre- 
tary Gresham's death, the prominence of Mr. Carlisle in the 
leadership of his party, the present status of the silver question in 
politics, the duty of the United States toward Spain and Cuba, the 
progress of American universities, Russia's relations with China 
and Japan, the prospects of Pacific cable construction, the open- 
ing of the Kiel Canal, the recent Italian elections, the fall of Count 
Kalnoky, anti-Semitism in Vienna, British politics, the future of 
Chitral, the Armenian question and various other timely topics. 
The leading articles are on * * Wall Street and the Credit of the 
Government," by Albert C.Stevens; ''The Political Leaders of 
New South Wales," by J. Tighe Ryan; and •• Mexico as the 
Cradle of Man's Primitive Traditions. " 

Macmillan & Co. will publish on Oct. i, the first number of 
The American Historical Review, the new quarterly. 

The Harvard Graduates Magazine for June has, as frontis- 
piece, a reproduction of Savage's portrait of Washington, with a 
note on the painter and the picture, by J. Winsor, '53. Among 
the contents we note, further. ''Francis Parkman's Autobiog- 
raphy"; "Where Harvard Students Come From," by J. H. 
Beale, Jr., '82;" •• Shall We Have a University Club," by W. R. 
Thayer, '81 ; " The Pi Eta Society," by E. A. Whitman, '81, with 
illustrations; and *• The Revival of Ben Jonson's 'Epicoene,' " at 
Sanders Theatre, by the Department of English, described by G. 
P. Baker, '87. In paper, print and general dignified appearance 
the periodical is worthy of the great institution whose name it 
bears. 

Walter H. Page has resigned the editorship of The Forum, 
which he has held for more than four years. His connection with 
the periodical began over seven years ago. 




Richard Henry ' Stoddard 

(From a portrait by Georgt Butltr^ reproduced as frontispiece of ^"^ The Litn^s Cub, 
and Other Poems," Copyright by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

by letting it finally stand in print among his other poems. 
Two lines of it come to mind as I receive your summons : — 
* • Yes. there's a luck in most things, and in none 
More than in being born at the right time." 

For, if a poet's birthday is to be duly celebrated by the lyrical 
brotherhood, his Fates surely should look to it that he comes 
into the world on some day of the year quite apart from the 
summer solstice — even though, like Mr. Stoddard's, his own 
'* Songs of Summer " are to make other poets his lovers. 
Otherwise, love him as they may, they surely will be scat- 
tered in cool and far-off hiding-places, at the very time when 
their tributes ought to make him feel that no age is old which 
serves to call them forth. 

It is well, then, that a literary journal is on guard the year 
round, even when its writers and its readers are off upon 
their annual nooning. And so you have bethought your- 
selves, and at very short notice remind me, that my oldest 
professional comrade is facing his seventieth milestone. For 
once I am glad to be in town, a summer slave, and thus to 
seize the chance to say my word of love and loyalty in recog- 
nition of his anniversary. As I think of him now sitting in 
the porch at Sag Harbor, I rejoice that the sea-breeze still 
finds its old-time welcomer, and finds him with more laurels 
still to rustle in his silvery hair. 

It is harder for me than for others to think of Mr. Stod- 
dard as a septuagenarian — so vividly my earliest remem- 
brance of him comes up when we have been for some time 
without a meeting. Certainly I cannot look up to him with 
any more reverence now than I felt when we first met, and 
that, it chances, was about thirty-five years ago — so that I 
have known the charm and vantage of his friendship through- 
out half his own life-time. In truth, so far up Pisgah's 
mount he then seemed to me, though my senior by less than 
the decade of years which sets off each literary generation, 
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that I wondered whether a lifetime of toiling below would 
ever make me reach the point at which he stood. 

In years, yes, and how far beyond it ! In vision, no, — for 
each climber and dreamer has his own magic glass, and 
through the lenses of Mr. Stoddard's there always have come 
to him glimpses of "some far-off enchanted land " of which 
he could sing to us, but might not impart to others his 
heavenly gift to see it. 

Can I ever forget him at thirty-five, with his strong, slight 
frame, his dark hair, his smile both sweet and humorous, his 
distinctively poetic eye, — even then the fine pallor of the stu- 
dent upon him, as he sat among his books and pictures, just 
as he sits now every winter evening, within a stone's throw 
of the home where I then found him. Chance and change 
have come upon everybody else whom we both knew. As- 
suredly I still remember, and ever will, that he and Bayard 
Taylor were the poets I first wished to know, and who first 
permitted me t6 know them; and that it was Mr. Stoddard 
who patiently lookejl over the manuscript of " the songs of 
the days " of my own youth, and thought — or, at all events, 
made his friend Mr. Scribner think — that, if only for their 
spirit of youth, "something sweet, with flying feet," possibly 
might follow after them. 

I think that our most eminent living poet of this great 
town has led a happy life ; that l^is life, so long — so swiftly 
sped, with all its toil and sorrows, its innocent manly joys and 
its imaginative raptures, has been an essentially ideal one. 
For, if I know and read him aright — and who of us has 
chanced to know him more nearly ? — it has been absolutely 
the life of his own early desire and choice. It has been the 
pure, steadfast, unswerving life of a poet, a student, a man- 
of-letters — more so than that of any other poet and bookman 
it is in my power to recall. His is still the occupation of his 
early life and choice ; its compensations, though its tally of 
labor grows never the less, have been more than idleness and 
wealth ; he has no wish to change it, though the years have 
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come when he should be more able to pursue it according to 
his own moods and tenses. He had the happiness to win 
the gifted woman whom he loved, and who, after a lifetime, 
is still for him the one woman in the world. He has been 
fortunate in his children — in both the living and the dead. 
Mr. Stoddard's friends and comrades also have been those he 
desired in youth, or others like to them — poets, bookmen, 
artists, idealists and toilers all. None has excelled him in 
song, none reached to more exquisite learning ; not one has 
been so patient a worker, or has so loved his work. 

As to the work itself, it is my hope yet to say something in 
a different place and way. But I always have thought that the 
"Songs of Summer," published in i857,most of which I knew by 
heart before I met Mr. Stoddard, was the most specifically 
poetic book of verse produced in this country up to that 
time, and the one most worth having for its melody and artistic 
beauty, and as a complement to Emerson's enduring " Poems " 
of divine prophecy and insight. And I do not know a 
volume of the poetical writings of any living bard, American 
or English, of Mr. Stoddard's own generation, equal, in b^th 
feeling and imagination, to the collective edition, published 
by the Messrs. Scribner, in which the product of Richard 
Henry Stoddard's fifty years of song can now be found. 
This belief is swiftly written, but, as many know, is not one 
inconsiderately formed. 

In one of his loftiest odes he declares, of the poet'f im- 
agined beings, — 

**They grow not old, immortal types; 
The lords of Life and Art." 
Neither does their creator age, for what mortal could so im- 
part immortality ? My friend's hair has whitened, and his 
eye is dimmed, but his minstrel's spirit is the same that sang 
thus on the occasion of Shakespeare's tercentenary — how 
many years ago ! 

New York, July i, 1895. Edmund C. Stedman. 

The Poet at Home 

One of the longest of the personal and biographical sketches of 
the well-known American writers, prepared for The Critic, and 
reprinted in 1888 in the volume of ** Authors at Home," pub- 
lished by Casscll & Co., was devoted to Mr. Stoddard. In an un- 
usual degree the account therein given of the poet's haunts and 
daily habits holds true to the present day. We make room for a 
few extracts : — 

** Among those New Yoi:k men-of-lctters who are • only that 
and nothing more ' — who are known simply fs writers, and not as 
politicians or public speakers, like George William Curtis in the 
older, or Theodore Roosevelt in the younger generation, — there is 
no figure more familiar than that of Richard Henry Stoddard. The 
poet's whole life since he was ten years old has been passed on 
Manhattan Island ; no feet, save those of some veteran patrolman, 

* have worn its stony highways * more persistently than his. The 
city has undergone many changes since the boy landed at the Bat- 
tery one Sunday morning over half a century ago, and with his 
mother and her husband wandered up Broadway, but his memory 
keeps the record of them all. 

It is not only New York that has changed its aspect in the hur- 
rying years ; the times have changed, too, and the conditions of 
life are not so hard for this adopted New Yorker as they were in 
his boyhood and early youth. Perhaps he is not yet in a position 
to display the motto of the Stoddards, * Post Nubes Lux, * which he 
once declared would be his when the darkness that beclouded his 
fortunes had given place to light. But his labors to-day, however 
irksome and monotonous, are not altogether uncongenial. He 
is not yet free from the necessity of doing a certain amount of 
literary hackwork (readers of The Mail and Express are selfish 
enough to hope he never will be) ; but he has sympathetic occupa- 
tion and surroundings, leisure to write verse at other than the 

* mournful midnight hours, ' a sure demand for all he writes (a 
condition not last or least in the tale of a literary worker's tem- 
poral blessings), and, above all, that sense of having won a place 
in the hearts of his fellow-men which should be even more gratify- 
ing to a poet than the assurance of a niche in the Temple of Fame. 
Such further gratification as this last assurance may give, Mr. 
Stoddard certainly does not lack. * * * 
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"The Stoddards* home has been, for sixteen years, the first of 
a row of three-story and basement houses, built of brick and 
painted a light yellow, that runs eastward along the north side of 
East Fifteenth Street, from the southeast corner of Stuyvesant 
Square. Like its neighbors, it is distinguished from the conven- 
tional New York house by a veranda that shades the doorway and 
first-floor windows. The neighborhood to the east is unat- 
tractive ; to the west, delightful. ♦ * * It is just such a house 
as you would expect to find a man like Stoddard in: a poet's home 
and literary workshop. There is no space, and no need, for a par- 
lor. The front room (to the left as you enter the house) is called 
the library. * * * The poet's • den. ' on the second floor, em- 
braces the main room and an alcove, and is lighted by three windows 
overlooking the street. His writing-desk — a mahogany one, of 
ancient make — stands between two of the windows. Above it 
hangs a large engraving of Lawrence's Thackeray, beneath which, 
in the same frame, you may read • The Sorrows of Werther * in the 
balladist's own inimitable hand. As you sit at the desk, Mrs. 
Browning looks down upon you from a large photograph on the 
wall at your right — one which her husband deemed the best she 
ever had taken. A delicate engraving hangs beside it of Holmes's 
miniature of Byron — a portrait of which Byron himself said, • I 
prefer that likeness to any which has ever been done of me by any 
artist whatever. * It shows a head almost feminine in its beauty. 
An etching of Hugo is framed above a striking autograph that 
Mr. Stoddard paid a good price for — at a time, as he says, when 
he thought he had some money. The sentiment is practical : — 
* Donnez cent francs aux pauvres de New York. Donnez moins, 
si vous n'^tes pas assez riche ; mais donnez. Victor Hugo. ' The 
manuscript, which looks as if it might have been written with a 
sharpened match, is undated and unaddressed. Everyone, there- 
fore, is at liberty to regard it as a personal appeal or command to 
himself. Close beside the Byron portrait is an etching of Mr. 
Stedman; into its frame the owner has thrust that gentleman's 
visiting-card, on which, over the date *Feb. 14, 1885,' are scrib- 
bled these lines : — 

* It is a Friar of whiskers gray 

That kneels before your shrine, 
And, as of old, would once more pray 

To be your Valentine.' 

** It would be a serious oversight to ignore any member of the 
little Stoddard household — to make no mention of that gifted 
woman who caught the contagion of writing from her husband, 
and has won not only his cordial * Well done,* but the admiration 
of such authoritative critics as Hawthorne and Stedman, to name 
but these two ; or of that son who is now an only child, and there- 
fore trebly dear to both his parents. Mrs. Stoddard is known and 
admired as a poet; the bound volumes of Harper's Monthly bear 
abundant testimony to her skill as a writer of short stories ; and 
her powers as a novelist are receiving fresh recognition through 
the republication, by Cassell & Co., of * Two Men,' • The Morge- 
sons ' and * Temple House. * The son, Lorimer, a youth of twen- 
ty-four, has chosen the stage as his profession, and in that very 
popular piece, * The Henrietta.* has made his mark in the charac- 
ter of the young nobleman. * * * 

** A personal description of Mr. Stoddard should be unnecessa- 
ry. At this late day few of his readers can be unfamiliar with his 
face. It has been engraved more than once, and printed not only 
with his collected poems, but in magazines of wider circulation 
than the books of any living American poet. It is not likely to 
disappoint the admirer of his work, for it is a poet's face, as well 
as a handsome one. The clear-cut, regular features are almost 
feminine in their delicacy ; but in the dark eyes, now somewhat 
dimmed, though full of thought and feeling, there is a look that 
counteracts any impression of effeminacy due to the refinement of 
his features, or the melodious softness of the voice. The hair and 
beard of snowy whiteness make a harmonious setting for the poet's 
ruddy countenance. Though slightly bowed, as he steps forward 
to meet you (with left hand advanced) Mr. Stoddard still impresses 
you as a man of more than middle height. His cordial though un- 
demonstrative greeting puts the stranger at his ease at once ; for 
his manner is as gentle as his speech is frank." 

Mr. Stoddard To-Day. 
On Tuesday of this week — the anniversary of his birthday — 
Mr. Stoddard and his family went to Sag Harbor for the summer. 
He is in the habit, nowadays, of rising at about ten o'clock, taking 
a light breakfast, filling his pipe, reading the papers and then going 
to his books. He seldom writes till after noon, and does most of 



his work at night — sitting up usually till half-past one or so. He 
reads constantly, and writes with ease, notwithstanding the par* 
tial blindness which necessitated an operation some years ago for 
the removal of a cataract. He finds it difficult, however, to judge 
distances, particularly in walking. He has several times of late 
years been run down by wagons and bicycles, and these experi- 
ences have made him nervous; so that now, although he occasion* 
ally walks around the block alone, he never crosses a street unat- 
tended, and when he has occasion to go down town, he always has 
a cab. His principal work nowadays is reviewing ; but poetry is 
still the only kind of writing he really loves. The mood and the 
leisure for oomposition of this sort come to him mainly in the sum- 
nier months when he is in the country. There he sits and reads at 
his window near the trees, or smokes and chats on the piazza. 
He is a good deal of a club man when in town, and is glad to see 
his "friends and talk to them when they come to see him. Owing 
to his blindness, any change or confusion troubles him greatly. 
All day he smokes; and when he has anything of special im- 
portance to say, he rises and relights his pipe. The big china 
bowl near his chair is a jungle of burned-out matches. 



The Lounger 

What with the newspapers and the newspaper syndicates 
offering prizes varying from $10,000 to $500, that author will be 
particularly unlucky who does not find his income for 1895 materi- 
ally larger than it was in 1894. Miss Wilkins, for instance, will 
be a good many dollars richer for her prize-story. To be sure, it 
won $2000, but some of this goes to Mr. Chamberlin of The 
Youth's Companion with whom she collaborated — how much, I 
don't know; but there is no doubting that Miss Wilkins will be 
generous. Then Prof. Brander Matthews, who carried off the $500 
prize, with no one to share the glory or the profit, has just that much 
to the good. The Chicago Record's $30,000 is still to be divided 
up among the literati, as is the New York Herald's $20,000. The 
Herald's nov^ competition for the $10,000 prize closed on Monday 
last. In this contest some fifteen hundred manuscripts were re- 
ceived. The decision as to their merits will be made by three 
persons to be chosen by the vote of the readers of the Herald from 
ten names that will be offered for them to select from. There 
still remains $10,000 to be divided for shorter stories, and second 
and third prizes, and so the excitement goes on among the writers, 
to the enrichment of the paper and ink manufacturers. 

* * * 

The American publisher is looked upon as little less than a 
gold-mine by the grasping English author, agent or publisher, 
whichever it may happen to be that has the coveted American 
book-rights for sale. When an American publisher arrives in 
England, a book is offered to him by an English author, for which 
he is expected to pay a fabulous price. It is nothing that he can- 
not see the manuscript, nothing that the book may not be written, 
a big ** retainer " is demanded, and he is expected to take what is 
offered him and be grateful simply on the strength of the author's 
name. Having been weak enough to fall into this trap once or 
twice, and having suffered the consequences of his temerity, he 
has decided that he will do so no more, that he will pay no fancy 
prices for the American market, and that he will buy no manu- 
scripts unseen. If he sticks to this decision, he will be a wiser 

and a richer publisher. 

* ♦ * 

There is a good deal of fun poked by our English cousins 
at Yankee shrewdness, and English authors are said to have suf- 
fered thereby. 1 admit that Yankees are shrewd, and I admit, 
also, that English authors have suffered at their hands ; at the 
same time, all the victims of shrewdness and all the suffering are 
not confined to the other side of the Atlantic. I know of two 
flagrant instances of shrewdness on the part of English publishers 
and agents. In one case the agent sold the same manuscript 
twice, and in the other the publisher, after having sold an edition 
of a book to an American publisher, for which he was well paid, 
turned around and coolly sold the same edition to another Ameri- 
can publisher. These are not the first instances of such sharp 
practice ; they are merely the latest. The strange part of it is that 
the English houses which indulge in these tricks that are dark 
are houses of good reputation. 

* ♦ * 

Mr. Thomas A. Janvier writes to me from St. R6my de 
Provence, under date of June 6: — •* Mme. Roumanille, the widow 
of the poet, has had a streak of old-book-dealer's luck that you 
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can make luckiei' (probably) if you will give it three or four lines 
of announcement in your literary notes. Practically for nothing, 
with a lot of old books which she bought somewhere, she has 
picked up a Solinus of 1520, edited by Camcrs— the book that con- 
tains the first dated map on which is the name * America. ' She 
had this out on her street-table in a lot of trash. Then a professor 
from Jena happened to be in Avignon and happened to see it ; and 
he so earnestly asked the price of it that she perceived that it must 
be something very much out of the common way. Therefore she told 
him (which was quite true) that no price had as yet been put on it, 
and he offered her 25 francs, which she had the wit to refuse. 
She wrote to Paris about it; and received from the dealer to 
whom she applied for information an offer of 500 francs and the 
half of all that he might obtain above that sum when he resold it. 
And again she refused. The size of her treasure now dawned 
upon her, and she began castle-building on the strength of it. Her 
next step was to write to the Librarian of the Royal Library at 
Vienna (where the Solinus was published) and ask him what the 
book was worth, implying that she wanted to buy a copy, not to 
sell one. The answer was that there was little likelihood of her 
finding the book ; but that if she did, she might expect to pay for 
it 1000 francs. And so she has at last marked a price in her 
copy, and the price is 1 500 francs. This is a good way above the 
recorded prices of the two or three copies sold in the past forty 
years ; but Mme. Roumanille's contention is that the book practi- 
cally is an impossibility (which is true), and that she therefore will 
ask what she pleases for it — and wait until the inevitable pur- 
chaser comes along. " 

» * ♦ 

The Supreme Court lost a wit when Mr. Hornblower was 
•* turned down " by a politician to whom his high character was 
an offense. When the Tammany-Republican Police Board was 
in power, and the burning question was whether it should be re- 
placed by a bi-partisan or a single-headed commission. Mr. Horn- 
blower made a pun which summarized the situation to a T. 
•* A bi-partisan commission," said he, ** is one that both parties 
can buy." The earnest eloquence of Dr. Parkhurst, the icy 
irony of Mr. Choate, was but an expansion of this mot. For the 
present, at least. New York is happy in the possession of a bi- 
partisan Police Board that neither party can buy or bully. 

♦ * 4( 

When I read of the success achieved in the role of Magda in 
Suderraann's *' Heimath," by Mme. Bernhardt and Signora Duse. 
it vexes me to think that the part was as well played in New York 
two years ago as it has been played in London this spring, by as 
great an actress as either of these two, and yet failed to attract at- 
tention. The fault was not Mme. Modjeska's. but her manager's. 
The play was most feebly translated, and the supporting company 
was composed of sticks. Even the brilliancy of the star could not 
blind one to the dullness of the setting. The piece died a natural 
death. Its failure was a blow to Mme. Modjeska, who generously 
took the blame of it upon herself. Since then she has had a suc- 
cession of blows of another sort — the blows of an autocratic gov- 
ernment incensed and presumably alarmed by the player's alleged 
strictures on Russian autocracy in an address delivered at Chicago 
during the World's Fair. Not content with thwarting her pur- 
pose of acting in Poland, the Tsar's minions have unceremoniously 
expelled her from Russian soil. The fact that she is an American 
citizen has not availed her. though American citizenship has 
shielded many an Irishman whose offense was rank in comparison 
with that with which Modjeska has been charged. 

4( * * 

M. Jules Verne was asked recently to prepare for a New 
York periodical an article on •* What I Know of America." This 
was his answer: — ** After what has been written on the United 
States, after Paul Bourget's * Outre-Mer,' there is nothing left to 
be said, it seems to me ; and what I myself know of the United 
States, where I only loafed about for a fortnight, would be of no 
interest to anybody." 

* * * 

Some years ago, I chronicled the story of a •• Strad" — the in- 
valuable violin that Miss Leonora von Stosch was allowed by the 
owner to play on in public but once, and which was then quietly 
bought in her behalf by a benevolent millionaire who had been 
charmed by her playing. A still more interesting story of a • • Strad " 
has just been told in the daily papers. It is that of an instrument 
stolen from a poor old musician on the eve of its sale for several 
thousand dollars, of the old man's dying broken-hearted after 



months of hope deferred, and of the entrapping last week of the 
dealer through whom the sale was to have been made, at a mo- 
ment when he had arranged to sell the thing to another purchaser, 
who proved to be in the plot to entrap him. The old musician 
was Prof. Bott, and the violin he prized so highly and for which 
he had paid so high a price ($4000) had belonged to the late Duke 
of Cambridge. The dealer is Victor Fletcher of Union Square ; 
and the hero of the story is Assistant District Attorney Allen. 
No wonder the old musician's widow swooned when she took the 
oath in court. 



London Letter 

Mention has been made more than once in these columns of 
the Westminster Latin play, to which society is wont to betake 
itself at Christmas, and which has hitherto held a practically 
unique position in the field of amateur theatricals. During the 
last few years, however, a new institution has sprung up to chal- 
lenge its preeminence, in the shape of the Greek play, which is now 
an annual institution at Bradfield College, under the management 
of Dr. Gray, the Headmaster. Readers of The Critic, I think, 
may be interested to hear of the performance, which during the 
past week has drawn some 3000 people from London to the open- 
air theatre that Dr. Gray has erected in the College precincts, 
more especially as the audiences have included a large number of 
distinguished men and women, and the success of the scheme has 
been remarkable. Bradfield school, then, it may be said for pre- 
lude, is a comparatively recent foundation, dating back some- 
thing less than half a century. It is situated in the heart of the 
country, a few miles from Reading, and a good half hour's 
drive from Theale, the nearest railway station. This position, 
though eminently healthy, is not especially convenient, and the 
College has had a hard fight to hold its own against the older and 
more popular public schools of England. Indeed, at one time it 
was in a bad way altogether, and when Dr. Gray was entrusted 
with the wardenship, a free hand was given him, with a view to 
every possible effort towards ameliorating its fortunes. The re- 
sult was almost instantaneous, and Dr. Gray has triumphed all 
along the line. The school is now in a flourishing condition, and. 
since nothing helps a school's reputation better than public notice, 
one of the present Warden's happiest thoughts was certainly the 
institution of this annual Greek play, which has made the College 
known to a wide circle to whom it was hitherto a dead letter. It 
seems that within the school grounds there stood an unused chalk- 
pit, and that it occurred to Dr. Gray, in one of his walks abroad, 
that this pit might be advantageously turned into a Greek 
theatre for his boys to perform in. Without delay he carried the 
plan into execution at his own expense. The pit was fitted with 
stone seats, a permanent proscenium was built, and the result to- 
day is a perfect open-air theatre, surrounded by trees, and over- 
hung with creepers, with its orchestra of black and white marble, 
its altar to Dionysus alight in the midst, and all the other appur- 
tenances of the ancient Greek drama. On a sunny afternoon the 
effect of the performance is unique. 

The theatre is approached from the upper road by a winding 
path amidst the trees, and each guest, at a turn of the way, is 
provided with a small cushion upon which to sit. The rows are 
distinguished by Greek characters, and the prefects act as stew- 
ards of the ceremony. One thousand visitors can be seated at 
a time, and three performances were given during the week, at 
each of which the house was full. The play was the •* Alcestis " 
of Euripides, and the members of the Sixth Form had prepared 
a translation of the play in very tolerable English verse, which was 
eagerly demanded by the ladies. Dr. Gray himself was the Ad- 
metus, and Mr. C. H. Jones, another of the masters, Coryphasus : 
the remaining parts were played entirely by the boys. And an 
admirable performance it was. carefully considered to the small- 
est detail. The choru«?, fifteen in number, chanted their lines to 
Greek diatonic scales, written for the occasion, and to their finished 
and impressive acting much of the success was due. Their 
evolutions and poses were excellent. Throughout the whole 
afternoon, indeed, there was not a single hitch, or incongruity. 
All the characters were satisfactorily rendered, and Dr. Gray's 
own interpretation of the hero was a fine piece of acting, pathetic 
and powerful. The play took two hours in recital, and at the 
conclusion the Headmaster entertained his guests at tea on the 
cricket-ground. A long array of brakes conveyed the visitors to 
and from the station — a pleasant drive of three miles through 
pretty country lanes. Several of the illustrated papers have given 
photographs of the principal groups, and altogether the occasion 
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has attracted unusual attention in London. Nor is this surprising, 
' for the performance is the only thing of its kind in England, and it 
is carried out with excellent judgment, to the high credit of all 
concerned. 

An Edinburgh 6rm of publishers, whose name is practically un- 
known in London, will shortly put forth what promises to be the 
definitive edition of Burns, issued in commemoration of his cen- 
tenary. It is to be edited by Mr. W. E. Henley and Mr. T. F. 
Henderson, panted by Constable, illustrated by Mr. William Hole, 
and will consist of four volumes, to be completed within the course 
of the present year. The first volume will include the poems 
published by Burns, the second his posthumous poems, the third 
the Songs, and the fourth ** doubtful pieces," a glossary and an 
essay on •• The Life and Genius of Burns," by Mr. Henley him- 
self. This last is likely to be a matter of considerable interest, 
for it is probable that Mr. Henley has had access to certain 
manuscripts and documents relating to Burns which have hitherto 
escaped publication. At the time of Bums's death, it is well 
known, many papers of importance were suppressed, for fear that 
their contents might include matters which would seem to reflect 
upon his character and literary performance, and the majority of 
these, it is rumored, have been entrusted to Mr. Henley's care for 
the service of this new edition. Moreover, if I remember aright, 
Mr. Henley printed in The National Observer, some while ago, an 
article on Burns which caused considerable consternation among 
Scots critics, in that it was supposed to treat the poet somewhat 
too frankly for the national taste. His own utterance upon the 
subject will, therefore, be awaited with eagerness by a number of 
scribes and of other readers. But they will have to be patient till 
the coming of the last volume. The edition will appear in two 
forms. One will be a library Mition de luxe, 600 copies for Eng- 
land and 1 50 for America ; the other, a popular edition with a 
portrait and about two dozen etchings by Mr. Hole, R. S. A. 
The Edition de luxe will be printed on Arnold's unbleached hand- 
made paper, illustrated with photogravures of authentic portraits 
and facsimiles of famous manuscripts. The book promises, in- 
deed, to be among the most important publications of the year. 

The Rhymers' Club entertained their twelve selves and an 
equal number of guests at dinner last night, this being, I be- 
lieve, the first gathering of the kind undertaken by the Club. 
The occasion was an American one, the dinner being pro- 
vided from the proceeds of the American edition of •*The 
Book of the Rhymers' Club," Mr. George Haven Putnam, who 
issued that edition, being present in person as the guest of 
Mr. Ernest Radford. The company included, also, Anthony 
Hope, Edward Rose, Dr. Todhunter. W. B. Yeats, Lionel John- 
son, Ernest Dowson, Ernest Rhys, Herbert Home, Arthur 
Symons, Victor Plarr, G. A. Greene, Edwin J. Ellis and Elkin 
Mathews, the Club's English publisher. The evening was very 
festive, and a guest may be permitted the pleasant reflection that 
the younger generation does not take itself by any means so 
seriously as its elders are apt to imagine. The speeches were brief 
and good-humored, Mr. W. B. Yeats bearing away the palm with 
a light and amusing eulogy of Mr. Mathews. Mr. Putnam spoke 
at some length, and with abundant reason, upon the present 
chances of the youthful poet in America, advising him not to be 
too optimistic in the expectation of big sales, and reminding him 
that, after all, in the pursuit of his art the size of his circulation 
mattered very little. Mr. Anthony Hope was witty in the few 
words he had to say on behalf of the guests, and Mr. Mathews ex- 
pressed a hope that a third *• Book of the Rhymers' Club " might 
shortly be forthcoming, with which encouragement from the man 
with the money-bags the company separated in high good-humor. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jeromp has once more resumed his connection 
with T'i^^/flf/fr after a lapse of several months, during which the 
paper has been conducted by Mr. Robert Barr. From the August 
number onward Mr. Jerome will be reinstated as editor, this time 
as absolute monarch, and his accession will be followed by changes. 
He proposes, I am told, to enlarge the size of the page, holding 
that the artist has hitherto been hampered by its limits, and he in- 
tends, also, to introduce novelties in the way of letter-press, and 
generally to give the whole paper a fillip of improvement. At the 
same time The Pall Mall Magazine will increase its price to 
eighteen- pence, the earlier shilling having apparently proved in- 
adequate to the liberal material supplied. Eighteen pence is an 
awkward price, however, for the English pocket. It has wrecked 
many books, and at least one periodical. May Mr. Astor prove 
the contrary ! 

London, 21 June, 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



Boston Letter 

Commencement at Harvard College, last week, was one 
of the most notable of years. In the first place the honorary de- 
grees conferred brought to the College a remarkable company of 
guests, for Harvard makes it a practice not to award a degree 
unless the recipient is at hand on Commencement Day to receive 
it personally. I say •* makes it a practice," but at the same time 
I must mention that this year one exception was made. Prof. Fitz- 
edward Hall, the distinguished American Sanscrit scholar, receiv- 
ing his honorary degree of LL.D. *Mn absentia." Judge Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, son of the Autocrat, Charles Francis Adams, an 
overseer of Harvard, a railroad man, a brilliant writer on economic 
and historical subjects, and the fourth of successive generations 
of the Adams family to receive an LL. D. from Harvard ; Capt. 
Mahan, Prof. John C. Gray of Harvard, and Sir Frederick 
Pollock also received the degree. The honor to Sir Frederick 
Pollock was a very pretty tribute, inasmuch as that gentleman 
had come across the Atlantic especially to deliver the oration 
at the annual meeting of the Harvard Law School Alumni. 
The selection of Capt. Mahan, although, of course, not made 
on account of his naval record, but on account of his literary 
work, yet marked a unique step, for the bestowal of the honor on 
soldiers of the sea is rare with our universities. An even more 
notable recognition was that which made Joseph Jefferson the 
hero of the hour. For the first time in the history of Harvard 
College, an actor has received an honorary degree, Mr. Jefferson 
being made a Master of Arts. But for the conferring of an A. M. 
upon Otis Skinner at Tufts College, which I mentioned last week, 
this would have been the first instance of its kind, I think, in the 
history of America. That the great men present on Commence- 
ment day at Harvard, as well as the students, endorsed this 
honor to •' Rip Van Winkle," was evident from the storm of ap- 
plause which greeted Jefferson when he stepped forward to receive 
the degree. In fact, he received a warmer greeting than any other 
man present. At the dinner of the Alumni Mr. Jefferson created 
a laugh by his amusing introduction, in which he told how he en- 
deavored to understand the Latin presentation speeches. • * When 
1 was called forward," he said, **I thought the President said 
* Roxbury, * and when something was said about * omnibus, ' I 
could not understand what kind of a car a Roxbury omnibus was." 
Then he narrated a little joke that originated with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. One day, when dining with the Autocrat, the actor was 
asked to **talk shop." Dr. Holmes saying, '* I like to talk shop 
myself. I do not like to take, but 1 like to talk, medicine." Con- 
tinuing, the poet told about his addressing some doctors in a 
small village where he had once lived, and telling them that on 
the street he had met a boy, who, he knew, must be the son of an 
old friend of his, the village apothecary, because he could see 
*• the very lineaments in his face." 

The other gentlemen honored at Harvard were the Rev. George 
A. Gordon, pastor of the Old South Church of this city ; William 
Astor Chanler, the young explorer of Africa; Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, son of the late William Lloyd Garrison ; Prof. George 
Dock of the University of Michigan, and Prof. Roswell Park of the 
University of Buffalo, all of these receiving an A. M., except Dr. 
Gordon, who received a D. D. I have spoken of Jefferson's speech 
at the dinner, but there are other speeches which I ought to men- 
tion. Capt. Mahan. for instance, in responding to a graceful in- 
troduction by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, declared that Great 
Britain had taken the lesson of his books to heart, and was now 
acting on what he had to say, but that our own country had done 
nothing. ** So far as my own country is concerned, " he said, *• I 
have fired a blank. " One of President Eliot's sentences, which 
are always pithy, gives, in the best form that I ever saw, a splen- 
did motto for Harvard. He declared, in speaking of the purposes 
to which our education should be directed, • * We seek to train here 
men for a successful personal career made subservient to the pub- 
lic good." Harvard, he declared, has aimed not to produce languid 
observers of the world, but active laborers. Sir Frederick Pollock, 
in his speech, paid a compliment to Capt. Mahan. declaring that 
that officer had revealed to Englishmen more of their strength 
than they had ever known before. 

Sir Frederick's formal oration was delivered before the most 
notable gathering of lawyers that America ever witnessed. The 
meeting served not only as a reunion of alumni, but also as a 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the assumption of a 
Professorship, and of the Deanship of the Harvard Law School, by 
Christopher Columbus LangdelL Naturally, at the dinner in his 
honor, there was an abundance of praise, and Prof. Langdell, who 
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is a very modest man, more than once looked nervous over the 
prominence given him. In his speech, however, he very delicate- 
ly turned the praise of himself into praise of the association, de- 
claring that it was this organization of alumni which had enabled 
the School to progress as it had. When the new school building 
was erected and the number of law students was about 1 50, the 
Treasurer was criticised severely for making Austin Hall so large. 
To this he replied that he wanted a building which would meet the 
demands of the School for the next fifty years, and that within 
that period he hoped to see 300 students in that department of the 
University. Twelve years have passed, and to-day there are more 
than 400 students, and the Hall is overcrowded. President Eliot 
best illustrated Prof. Langdell's work, when he said that the 
method invented by that instructor had been adopted not only by 
the young men who were his students, but also by eminent pro- 
fessors who had been educated in another system, and had been 
brought into the School from the practise of the profession. 
Prof. Langdell advocated, also, the appointment, as teachers of 
law, of young men who had no experience whatever in the active 
profession. The Corporation and the Overseers were very re- 
luctant, indeed, to make the first experiment on this point. At 
last, however, they yielded, and appointed, for a limited term, As- 
sistant Prof. Ames. Now, Prof. Ames, one of the most popular 
as well as one of the most capable teachers in the University, has 
been appointed Dean to take the place of Prof. Langdell, who re- 
tires. The Phi Beta Kappa orator this year was Prof. John Fiske ; 
the poet was Prof. George L. Kittredge. 

It has been extensively advertised that Miss Mary Wilkins has 
won the $2000 prize for the best detective story submitted to the 
Bacheller Syndicate. It is only fair to say that this honor should 
be shared with Mr. J. E. Chamberlin, one of the editors of The 
Youth's Companion, Mr. Chamberlin is a very talented writer, 
and possesses an ingenious mind, so that I imagine that he is re- 
sponsible for most of the plot in the detective story, although Miss 
Wilkins probably did more on the narrative portion of the tale. A 
riend of Miss Wilkins's, by the way. says that the Randolph author 
regards Robert Louis Stevenson's ** Merry Men " as the best short 

ftory she ever read. James Jeffrey Roche, editor of The Pilot 

*s to see another set of his poems in book-form this fall, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. having planned to bring out his naval verses under 
the title of "Ballads of Blue Water." The book will include a 
poem that is to appear in the August number of The Century, de- 
scribing the Constitution's last fight. The entire amount neces- 
sary for the Sargent paintings at the Public Library has been sub- 
scribed. Mrs. Julia J. Irvine has accepted the Presidency of 

Wellesley College. The alumnae of the College are planning for 
a memorial to Miss Helen Shafer, the former President, in the 
form of the endowment of a chair of mathematics. 
Boston, 29 June, 1895. Charles E. L. Wingate. 



Chicago Letter 

The Times-Herald of last Sunday printed the first instalmen 
of the new ** Woman's Bible." The work of revising and rewrit 
ing the Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy has been done by Mrs. 
Lucinda B. Chandler of this city. I am forced to confess that this 
name, which is destined to go thundering down the corridors of 
time, was unknown to me until it was brought forward by the 
present colossal work. And yet, Mrs. Chandler has been illumin- 
ating the darkness of the surrounding city these many years — 
verily another prophet who is without konor in her own country. 
But even the callous Western mind must now appreciate the mag- 
nitude of an intellect which can amend and improve the writings 
of St. Paul. In the present instalment of this important work. 
Mrs. Chandler selects certain passages from the Epistles, prints 
them as they were written, and then prints her own revision, 
which she calls *• The Gospel of the New Dispensation According 
to Woman." In each instance this is followed by long criticisms 
of the attitude of St. Paul towards women and irrelevant matter 
touching the relations of the sexes, which is by no means notable 
for delicacy. The revisions themselves have no connection what- 
ever with the original sections ; they follow their own course with 
a spontaneous independence whi«h is really delightful. For ex- 
ample: — I. Timothy 2:8-1$, beginning **I desire, therefore, that 
the men pray in every place, lifting up holy hands without wrath 
and disputing," is revised as follows: — 

** The adornment of a well-educated mind and a charitable spirit are 
more to be desired than jewels or costly apparel. * * * • Jhe Spirit 
of Truth,' which will show all things to those who seek, can alone give 
woman wisdom and understanding. Every living soul has the divine rifeht 



of expression. No authority exists to rightfully command silence and 
subjection. Woman, or the feminine prmciple, led the race out of the 
ignorance of innocence. The feminine principle in and by woman will 
lead the race up to wisdom and haimony by biuising the head of the ser- 
pent, sensuality * ♦ ♦ »> 

But Mrs. Chandler is not only original in her ideas, her similes 
and her diverting way of contradicting St. Paul in revising him ; she 
is original, also, in her grammar and in her conception of English 
construction. Her nouns and verbs are as much at cdds as she 
and the Apostle she rebukes. But little things of this kind should 
not be noticed in the work of a woman with a mission. Her pur- 
pose seems to be to place women, not on an equality with men, but 
on a pinnacle, far above them. All desirable qualities are fem- 
inine, all disagreeable ones masculine, to her mind. * * Chris- 
tianity," she says in this new and enlightened gospel, ** is pre- 
eminently feminine." And in the same section she says: — •* The 
feminine principle of love can alone regenerate the race," confin- 
ing this virtue to the weaker sex, that men may ** become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal." It is certainly a novel idea 
thus to read new meanings into the writings of prophets dead 
these many centuries. We have tried it now and then in obscure 
passages, which we have interpreted to suggest thoughts that the 
authors never dreamed of ; but I believe this to be the first time 
that a writer as clear and simple as St. Paul has been amended to 
express ideas exactly opposite to those he obviously intended to 
convey. Mrs. Chandler has evolved, too, a new theory of the 
temptation of Eve. She looks upon her fall, not as a sin, but as 
a praiseworthy yielding to a desire for knowledge. She ••ventured 
her life," writes this commentator, ** for the sake of knowing, of 
being capable of discerning good and evil. " And the unfortunate 
Adam is thereupon retired to a hopeless condition of self-satisfied 
ignorance. We certainly do move, and the progress is not slow. 
But if we are to bring all the ancient writers up to date, we have 
set ourselves a large task, even for our energy. 

Miss Anna Morgan, who has been for several years at the 
head of the Chicago Conser^'atory of Dramatic Art, has devel- 
oped a plan which promises interesting results. It has not yet 
become a certainty, but she has assuredly force enough to carry 
it into effect. The project includes the establishment of a kind 
of independent theatre, where such plays as have literary merit 
and are adapted to the ability of her company, may receive a 
hearing. It is her ambition to produce dramas, which, though 
read and talked of, are unknown to the stage in this country. 
The performance of Ibsen's ••Master-Builder," given by Miss 
Morgan's pupils last March, was so excellent and so widely inter- 
esting, that it suggested to her the idea of enlarging the oppor- 
tunity for such efforts. To give herself more independence and 
scope, it is probable that she will open a dramatic school of her 
own, of which the theatre I speak of will eventually be the out- 
come. As early as next winter several performances of this na- 
ture will be given, for Miss Morgan does not shrink from an ex- 
periment because it is precarious. She is even considenng the 
production of one of Maeterlinck's weird dramas, the difficulty of 
evolving just the right effect of aw*e and mystery being rather an 
incentive to her than otherwise. She is in no sense a faddist, 
however; her taste is catholic enough to include many kirds of lit* 
erature. And in making the venture she has in mind, she partic- 
ularly wishes to give untried American plays a hearing. This 
phase of the plan will interest many writers, as there is no test 
for a play so conclusive as the test of production. And while 
many a promising drama goes down before it, others, whose 
merit managers do not perceive in the reading, are strengthened 
and verified. The record of the independent theatre in Paris 
shows a long list of plays which have been introduced in this way 
and then been taken up by the managerial mogul to have a long, 
successful career. Miss Morgan hopes to build a small theatre, 
which will be devoted exclusively to the furtherance of her plan, 
and she is confident of securing a supporting clientele by working 
for art rather than profit. Certainly, she attracted a large audi- 
ence to the Ibsen performance and rewarded it with a skilful and 
even poetic interpretation. 

Chicago, 2 July, 1895. Lucv Monroe. 



Macaulay's ♦• Will " 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

Macaulay in a well-known passage in his essay on Bacon says : 
•• Not one Londoner in ten thousand can lay down the rules for 
the proper use of will and shall. Yet not one Londoner in a 
million ever misplaces his ^iv// and shall.'' Yet in my copy of 
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Macaulay's Essays, published by Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 
1849, the second sentence in the beginning of this same essay 
reads: — *' We have much to say on the subject of this Life, and 
will often find ourselves obliged to dissent from the opinions of 
the biographer." Now it seems to me impossible that Macaulay 
should hawe written will for shall in this last sentence, especially 
when later on in the same article he lays such stress on the nice 
discrimination to be observed in the use of the two words. 

Nevertheless, on turning to The Edinburgh Review for July, 
^^37 (American edition), where the article first appeared, I find this 
same glaringly atrocious use oiwill iov shall in the second sentence 
of the Essay, precisely as it is in my own edition of the Essays. 
Will some one who has a copy at hand of the original English edi- 
tion of The Edinburgh oblige me by seeing how that reads, for it 
may be an error on the part of the American printer. 

If, however, it should appear that will for shall is in this second 
sentence of the original Edinburgh edition, I should, nevertheless, 
be inclined to exonerate Macaulay. and lay the blame on the Scotch 
compositor and careless proof-reading; but I can well imagine 
that it gave Macaulay a * • bad quarter of an hour " when he first saw 
it. Yet, if Macaulay was innocent, why, in a later edition of the 
Essays, that of Sheldon & Co., i860, do we find this second sen- 
tence entirely recast with neither will nor shall in it? 

E. S. WiLLCOX, 

Public Library, Peoria, III., 18 June, 1895. 



•* Tears, Idle Tears " 

To THE Editors of The Critic : — 

The letter on the variations in the text that occur in different 
editions of Tennyson leads me to think that some of your readers 
may be interested in a very remarkable instance, which has not, I 
think, been mentioned in print heretofore. The first versri of the 
famous song, •* Tears, Idle Tears," has these two lines: — 
*• In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more." 

This is the usual reading, but in a copy made by Lord Tennyson 
many years after the first publication of "The Princess," and 
published in facsimile in Scribner*s Magazine for August, 1889, 
"on" is substituted for "of," and this change also obtains in 
some of the cheap American editions. Certainly, "of" is the 
reading to be preferred ; the other recalls the old riddle addressed 
to a person sitting down, " What are you thinking on ?" to which 
the correct answer was, " A chair! " 
New York, ii May, 1895. P. B. O'S. 



Eucles 

Oh thou, swift runner of the olden days, 

Who sped to tell the tale of Marathon, 

And flying fleetly till the set of sun, 

Passed through the gates of Athens, as his rays 

Set all the white Acropolis ablaze, 

And shouted, dying, that the day was won, 

Then fell triumphant when thy work was done, — 

I hold thy lot was blest; I sing its praise. 

In all the fullness of thy boundless joy. 

In all the rapture of victorious rage, 

To die, amid the Grecian world's acclaim ; 

How better far than wait for time's alloy. 

Or disillusion of oncoming age, 

Or fruits of envy of thy hard- won fame ! 

Hattie Tyng Griswold. 



The Fine Arts 

Taking Art to the People 

To Mr. A. C. Bernheim, the East Side is indebted for the 
three free art exhibitions which have been held during the past four 
years. The idea of taking high art to the doors of the poor had 
been realized at the East End in London, and Mr. Bernheim, see- 
ing its happy results there, saw no reason why it should not be 
adopted in New York. Returning from London in an enthusi- 
astic frame of mind, he first convinced his associates in the Uni- 
versity Settlement Society that his plans were practicable, and 
then, with the Society's cooperation, proceeded to carry them out. 
The idea was a new one here, and there was a good deal of diffi- 
culty in persuading the owners of valuable paintings to lend them 



for exhibition in a hall not fireproof. Then the opposition of the 
labor leaders had to be overcome, before the popularity of the show 
could be assured. But at last the paintings were forthcoming, and 
the East Side crowded to see them, and the thing was pronounced 
a great success. Two years ago, at the Society's house in De- 
lancey Street, the success of 1 892 was repeated, and in May of 
this year, under the joint auspices of the University Settlement So- 
ciety and the Educational Alliance, a still larger collection of still 
more valuable paintings — some of them from the best-known pri- 
vate galleries in New York — was visited in the fireproof hall of 
the Hebrew Institute by over 105.000 persons. From an inter- 
esting article contributed by Mr. Bernheim to the July Forum, it 
appears that in a single day 7244 persons passed through the 
hall, the average daily attendance being 3202. 

An interesting feature 6f these exhibitions has been the naming 
by visitors of the pictures they liked best ; and to stimulate interest 
in the voting Mr. Bernheim announced, at the beginning of this 
summer's show, that he would give a copy of the painting that 
should prove to be the most popular to everyone who had voted 
for it. It was not long before it was seen which this would be ; 
and it is more than half likely that thereafter many a ballot was 
cast rather with a view to securing a photographic reproduction 
of the picture in question, than as an expression of the voter's un- 
biassed judgment. Be this as it may, Mr. Bernheim has just had 
over 12,000 huge envelopes addressed to the East-Siders who 
voted for Meyer von Bremen's ** Mother and Child." 

In the same number of The Forum that contains an account of 
the free loan exhibitions in this city — pointing the moral that the 
city itself should hereafter undertake to bring the masterpieces of 
art within reach of people too poor to visit the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in Central Park, — Mr. Hamlin Garland explains the exhibits 
held in many towns by the Western Art Association, and Miss 
Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, describes the methods and 
results of the circulation of pictures by that institution. 



Art Notes 

Mr. William Henry Rinehart, the Baltimore sculptor, left a 
fund to found a school of sculpture in connection with the Peabody 
Institute. It amounts to $100,000, and is to be applied to its pur- 
pose at once* 

— The late James Renwick has left his collection of eighty-eight 
paintings, by old masters, to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
It includes works attributed to Murillo, Rubens, Guido, Titian, 
Paul Veronese, Correggio, Velasquez, Filippo Lippi, Dolci and 
Bronzino, and was brought together in the course of forty years by 
Mr. Renwick and his father-in-law, the late William H. Aspinwall, 
during trips to Europe, made for the purpose. The collection has 
not yet been examined by experts, but it is stated that, even if 
only one half of the pictures are genuine, the collection will still be 
a remarkable one. 

— On June 26, McKim, Mead & White made an examination of 
the Custom House, with the view of preparing plans for its recon- 
struction and improvement. 

— The thousand-franc prize of the Soci6t6 des Artistes Frangais 
has been awarded this year to Fran9ois Montholon, who has no 
hands, but paints with a wooden hand. In 1889 he received 
honorable mention, and in 1890 a medal. 



The Drama 

« The Son of Don Juan " 

By Josi Echegaray, Tr, by James Graham, Roberts Bros. 
This three-act drama of the illustrious Spanish poet, play- 
wright, statesman, mathematician and patriot, which was produced 
in Madrid for the first time three years ago, is a work of fascinating 
power and interest, in spite of, or perhaps because of, its merciless 
treatment of a terrible subject and its inexorable progrefs to a 
logical and tragic catastrophe. Although plainly, and admittedly, 
suggested by the works of Ibsen, and particularly by •* Ghosts,'* 
it is far superior to that morbid piece, because it deals with types 
instead of individuals, evinces a more catholic acquaintance with 
human nature, fills scenes of actual life with humor and imagina- 
tion instead of dull, photographic detail, and presents situations 
which are not only poignant and true, but essentially dramatic. 
The theme, morever, is handled with refinement as well as vigor, 
the insistence being upon the penalties that follow, not the gross- 
ness that accompanies, debauchery. In this respect the play is as 
wholesome as a sermon, but it does not follow that on this account 
it would be any the more desirable, or popular, as a theatrical en- 
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tertainmeirt. Studies of heredity and evolution will always be more 
appropriate to the library than the stage. It is only fair to add 
that '* The Son of Don Juan, " considered simply from the the- 
atrical point of view, would be likely to prove a very effective play, 
if a company capable of performing it could be found. The con- 
struction is skillful, the story is unfolded clearly and rapidly, and 
there is a succession of scenes full of life and color and strongly 
contrasted emotion. Don Juan is, of course, a modernized edition 
of the proverbial reprobate. In the first act he is introduced sitting 
at the wine-table with two of his old associates, bemoaning the 
flight of years and indulging in boastful reminiscences of past pleas- 
ures. A vivid picture is drawn, in the conversation, of reckless, 
passionate youth and vicious, worthless manhood ; but one redeem- 
ing trait yet exists in the profligate — his love and admiration for 
his brilliant son, Lazarus, the wonder of the schools and the dar- 
ling of the town, to whom he points as his own sufficient justifica- 
tion. There must be good, he argues, in the sire of so much 
genius. Presently Juan and his cronies take themselves off to see 
a new ballet, and soon thereafter Lazarus, delirious with drink and 
excitement, returns home in the custody of a friend. After a 
period of raving, the curtain falls upon him lying in a stupor on a 
jcouch, watched, adoringly, by his mother and his betrothed, who 
magine that he is worn out by fatigue. From the first it is indi- 
cated plainly that the sins of the father have been visited upon his 
child, that the luckless youth is doomed to madness, and that he 
is aware of his approaching fate. The second and third acts depict 
his descent through the various stages of mania to a condition of 
absolute and hopeless idiocy, in which he is once again as a little 
child, turning with infantile instinct to his mother, and crying for 
the sun. 

It would not be just to the author to attempt anything like an 
analysis of the process by which this conclusion is reached. Suf- 
fice it to say that his study of the gradual failure of a brilliant but 
unbalanced mind, and the substitution of animal instincts for intel- 
lectual aspirations, is most subtle, impressive and convincing. 
To the layman, at all events, these symptoms of a decaying brain 
will bear all the marks of a horrible truthfulness, whatever inac- 
curacies they may betray to the specialist. Several of the in- 
dividual scenes, too, reveal great dramatic strength and perception. 
Among the most striking are those in the second act, in which 
Lazarus, with insane cunning, obtains a diagnosis of his own 
case from a physician who supposes him to be speaking of a third 
person ; and that in which, having learned his doom, he refuses to 
accept his bride, and demands from his father the bodily and men- 
tal health which is his due. But perhaps the most painful and the 
most significant of all is the episode in the third act, in which, just 
before his total eclipse, Lazarus, with a sudden outbreak of in- 
herited recklessness, compels Paca, the former mistress of his 
father, to join him in a drinking bout, in which they are surprised 
by Don Juan, whom the spectacle strikes dumb with horror and 
remorse. The play might well have ended here. There are 
power and pathos in the subsequent incidents, in Lazarus's cruel 
ravings to his father and mother, in his appeal to his betrothed, 
and in the forcible separation of the lovers, but the tragedy really 
culminates in the scene with Paca. 

The literary value of this remarkable work must not be judged 
from the translation, which probably is correct, but is by no 
means felicitous. 



Educational Notes 

The graduating exercises at Yale, this year, were of 
great interest on account of the changes in the usual program, 
announced last winter: — At 10:30 the seniors of all departments 
assembled on the campus, and, headed by Prof. John C. Schwab 
as marshal, and a brass band, marched to Battell Chapel, where 
the exercises took place, instead of in the Centre Church, as here- 
tofore. Behind the band came the academic, scientific, medical 
and law seniors, the Yale Corporation and faculty and alumni. 
The procession was over a half mile long. The exercises in the 
Chapel began with music by the Symphony Orchestra, led by 
Prof. Parker. The LXVth Psalm was sung, as it was at the 
opening of the first college erected in New Haven in 17 18, and 
at the inauguration of the first President Dwight. An address by 
the present President Dwight followed. The Ode by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman (which was printed in The Critic of June i) 
was then sung by a special chorus of eighty voices, with accom- 
paniment by the Symphony Orchestra. The Deans of the various 
faculties of the University presented to the President and fellows 
candidates for degrees. There was no valedictorian, no salutatorian 



and no speaking for the Townsend Prizes. The following honor- 
ary degrees were announded: — Doctor of Divinity — The Rev. 
Newman Smyth, pastor of the First Church, New Haven ; the Rev. 
Robert A. Hume, missionary in Bombay; the Rev. John P. 
Peters, New York City. Doctors of Law — Wilhelm Dorpfeld, 
Director of the German Archaeological School at Athens ; Edward 
M. Gallaudet, President of Gallaudet College, Washington ; Wil- 
liam T. Harris,* Commissioner of Education ; Marcus P. Knowl- 
ton. Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts ; William J. 
Tucker, President of Dartmouth College ; Prof. Henry A. Row- 
land, Johns Hopkins University. Master of Arts — Henry C. 
Bunner, Nutley, N. J. 

— The possibilities for good inaugurated by the overthrow of 
Tammany Hall are again demonstrated in the unanimous election 
of Mr. Robert Maclay as President of the Board of Education. 
That the needed reforms in our schools and educational system 
will at last be introduced and carried out, so far as the existing 
laws admit, there is happily no longer a doubt. It is worthy of 
notice, by the way, that this is the first unanimous election to the 
office in the history of the city. 

— The committee having in charge tht selection of a new site 
for the City College has decided upon that at 138th Street and St. 
Nicholas Terrace, above the sites chosen for Columbia College, 
the Teachers* College and the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

— A Summer School of Christian Sociology, under the charge 
of Prof. George D. Herron, D. D., is held yearly at Iowa College, 
Iowa, June 26-July 4. This year the teachers and their topics 
were President George Gates on Social Philosophy, Charles James 
Wood on Social Theology, Prof. Graham Taylor on Civics, Prof. 
John R. Commons on Municipal Reform, Prof. Jusse Macy on the 
History of Politics, B. Fay Mills on National Degeneracy and its 
Remedies, R. A. Woods on College Settlements, Prof. Herron 
on the Christian State, A. C. Clark on Rescue Work in the Great 
Cities, and S. H. Hadley on Evangelistic Methods in the Slums. 
The lectures generally showed learned, thoughtful and judicious 
preparation. 

Notes 

Mr. J. M. Barrie*s new novel, with its striking title of 
** Sentimental Tommy," will be begun in the January Scribner*s 
Magazine, and in all probability will run through the year. No 
one can accuse Mr. Barrie of writing himself out. Since * * The 
Little Minister," published years ago, he has written nothing but 
one play, **The Professor's Love-Story," and one poem, the one 
to the memory of R. L. Stevenson. 

— It is said that The Cen/ury has secured Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
new novel, the first chapters of which will appear in its January, 
number. The story is still unfinished, but was, at last reports, 
within a few chapters of completion. It it about 100,000 words 
in length, and will run through twelve numbers. Mrs. Ward is 
not allowing much time to elapse between her latest books. 
•* Marcella " will not have been published quite two years before 
the new one is begun, and in the meantime •* The Story of Bessie 
Costrell " has appeared. This last story is a short one, 25.000 
words or so. 

— C. B. writes from Ripley, Ohio: — **Allow me to call your at- 
tention to a small error in The Century for July. In the amusing 
* Japanese Life of General Grant,' it is related that he was born in 
Pointo Puranto, Mento Gori, Ohayo State ' (page 436). which is 
translated as Point Pleasant, Monroe County, State of Ohio, and 
that, on the expiration of his second term as President, he retired 
to • the house ' in that place (page 445). But instead of Monroe 
County, it should be Clermont County, as more clearly indicated by 
the Japanse author or translator, and as may be readily verified 
by any careful student of history or geography. (See Grant's 
Memoirs, Vol. I., page 24)." 

— Prof. Lombroso, Dr. Nordau's master, will contribute to the 
August Forum a paper summing up the most noteworthy results 
that have been achieved in criminology. To a future number of 
the same periodical, Maurus Jokai, the Hungarian novelist, states- 
man, soldier, financier and educator, will contribute an autobio- 
graphical article. 

— With the one exception of the Spencer Library, the largest 
private sale of a collection of works ever made is said to be that 
just concluded, by which Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. become the 
owners of the famous library of Mr. N. Q. Pope of Brooklyn. 
There are between 7000 and 10,000 volumes in this collection, 
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most of them very rare, fine editions. The price asked by Mr, 
Pope was $200,000. Whether this sum was paid him, we do not 
know ; but we know that a high price was paid and that the transac- 
tion was a very important one. The collection, we believe, was really 
made by the late Mrs. Pope, whose taste and liberality as a book- 
buyer were well known among the dealers in rare books. In June, 
1 89 1, a well-known Shakespearean scholar wrote to the editors of 
Tke Critic: — *• Can you tell me anything of Mrs. Abby E. Pope 
of Brooklyn ? I should like to know something of the lady who 
gave nearly 2000/. for the only perfect copy of Malory's * Morte 
D* Arthur, ' which our British Museum strangely did not buy when it 
was sold a few years ago." The late Gordon L. Ford of Brooklyn 
was at once applied to for the desired information. Not knowing 
just what The Critic* s correspondent wished to learn, he replied : 
** I know both Mr. and Mrs. Pope as enthusiastic book lovers and 
collectors, having, in special lines, a library equalled by few." 
Now the lady is dead and the British Museum has a chance to re- 
deem itself. It is the intention of Dodd, Mead & Co. to sell the 
library en bloc, if possible. 

— At the auction sale of Lord Oxford's books at Sotheby's, Lon- 
don, a second-folio Shakespeare has brought 540/. 

— D. Appleton & Co. announce ''An Imaginative Man," by 
Robert S. Hichens, author of "The Green Carnation"; •* In the 
Year of Jubilee," by George Gissing ; ** In Old New England," by 
Hezekiah Butterworth; and ** Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband," 
by Richard Marsh. 

— Mr. H. M. Alden, the editor of Harper* s Monthly dSi6 2Mt\iOX 
of *' God in His World," will publish in August, through Harper 
& Bros., a volume entitled ** A Study of Death." 

— J. B. Lippincott Co.'s announcements include **Too Late 
Repented," by Mrs. Forrester; **A Magnificent Young Man," 
by John Strange Winter; *'Josiah's Alarm" and '* Abel Perry 's 
Funeral," by Josiah Allen's Wife; **A Holiday in Spain and 
Norway." by Caroline White Earle; "Fate at the Door," by 
Jessie Van Zile Belden; "Bunch Grass Stories," by Mrs. Lindon 
W. Bates; "Captain Dreams, and Other Stories." by Capt. 
Charles King, and paper-covered editions of his * * Foes in Am- 
bush" and "Starlight Ranch." They have in preparation, also, 
a guide for laymen whose official duties lead them to visit hospi- 
tals, by Drs. J. S. Billings, S. Weir Mitchell and Henry M. Hurd. 
— Mr. Edward Arnold, publisher to the India Office, London, 
will open in the fall a branch house in this city, at 70 Fifth Avenue. 
He is about to publish " The Land of the Nile Springs," by Col. 
Colville. with illustrations, and Prof. Walter Raleigh's recent ad- 
dress at the Royal Institution on Robert Louis Stevenson. 

— The identity of some pseudonymous authors has been leaking 
out. In the case of " The Shen's Pigtail. " it is only a partial 
revelation, but Anglo- Chinamen (so to call them) will recognize 
in "Mr. M." Mr. C. W. Mason. The author of " Lesser's 
Daughter " and " A Splendid Cousin " is none other than Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick, the translator of Caroline Schlegel. "Mr. 
Smith," the author of " Old Brown's Cottages," is not a lady, as 
some reviewers imagined, judging presumably by his knowledge 
of district-visiting, but a well-known essayist. Mr. Horace Hutchin- 
son, who, by the way, has contributed the volume on Golf to the 
Badminton Library. In "Oswald Valentine" the reader will 
recognize one of the three Cambridge graduates who produced, 
under the initials V. O. C. S., " The Passing of a Mood." He is 
Mr. Oswald Sickert, the younger brother of Mr. Walter Sicker t, 
the impressionist painter. The most recent pseudonym — " R. E. 
Francis" — turns out to cover the identity of Miss Frances Poynter, 
well known in art circles and the writer of some successful novels. 
— We announced last weelrthat the Rowfant Club of Cleveland 
had in preparation a volume of prose selections from the works of 
the late Mr. Locker-Lampson's writings. The volume will con- 
tain selections from his verse. 

— W. J. Courthope, author of the " History of English Poetry," 
is said to be a candidate for the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford, 
vacated by Mr. F. T. Palgrave. He won the Newdigate prize 
thirty years ago, and is now the First Civil-Service Commissioner. 
Another candidate is Mr. Robert Bridges. 

— " The banquet to Sir Walter Besant,*' says I. N. F. in last 
Sunday's Tribune, "was a love-feast for the Authors' Society, of 
which he has been the leading spirit. The spacious hall of the 
Holborn Restaurant was filled with a company of 250 authors of 
both sexes. Sir W. Martin Conway presided, and Mr. Hall Caine 
made the speech of the evening, opening with a sympathetic 
message from Mr. Ruskin and setting forth with dignity and 



power Sir Walter Besant's aims and achievements as a literary 
workman, his services to literary people of every class and to the 
country in carrying the rights of their property a long step toward 
a just and equitable international law, and his successful labors as 
the founder and chief of the Authors' Society. Sir Walter Besant 
replied in excellent taste, diverting attention from himself to the 
distinction conferred upon the profession of literature and enlarg- 
ing upon the great work of the Authors' Society in promoting the 
dignity and independence of men-of-letters. " 

— Mr. Andrew Carnegie has subscribed $400 to the testimonial 
to Dr. S. F. Smith, author of "America," making the desired 
total of $2000. 

— We find this item among last Wednesday's cablegrams : — 
" London, July 3. — The trial of the action for divorce brought 
against her husband by the novelist, Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbes), was begun before Justice Sir Francis Jeune this morn- 
ing. Mrs. Craigie accuses her husband of cruelty and faithless- 
ness. In her complaint she sets forth that her maiden name was 
Pearl Richards. She was bom in the United States, and married 
in 1887, when she was nineteen years of age. Her husband was 
then an official in the Bank of England. " Divorce was granted. 

— Mr. Theodore Tilton has just issued, through the Oxford 
University Press, a booklet of sonnets "to the memory of Frederick 
Douglass. " It opens with these lines : — 

" I knew the noblest giants of my day, 
And he was of them, strong amid the strong" ; 
and closes with these : — 

" My country, hark to me : 
Let us, in yonder Capitol of ours, 
Mould him a statue of enduring brass 
Out of the broken chains of slaves set free." 
The same author is preparing a volume of * • Articles from Europe, " 
to be made up chiefly of essays, published during the past fifteen 
years in various periodicals, on John Bright, Lincoln, Grant, 
Gambetta, Schliemann, Victor Schoelcher, Barth^lemy Saint- 
Hilaire, the two Gu^rins and others. 

— Mr. George F. Parker, United States Consul, has been elected 
President of the Birmingham Dramatic and Literary Club. 

— The Buffalo Commercial declares The Critic*s review of 
"Four American Universities " to be " the first really good and 
discriminating notice we have seen of the superb book." The 
same paper says : — " We should be sorry to think that our readers 
inferred from a recent paragraph in this column, that The Critic 
freely appropriated Zangwill's letters in The Pall Mall Magazine. 
We happen to know that The Critic paid, and paid well, for the 
revised proof sent by the author for special publication in The 
Critic, This gives us a chance to say, by the way, that The 
Critic was never better than it is now, and that it is fairly en- 
titled to a place at the head of the best of literary weekly publica- 
ons on either side of the Atlantic." 

— Over 200 inedited letters of Pestalozzi have been discovered 
in the archives of Yverdun, Canton Vaud. They contain much 
information concerning his work. 

— Mr. Irving Browne writes from Buffalo: — "Probably this 
will be the twentieth letter to tell you that Thomas Noel did not 
write * Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep ' (as stated in * The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography '), but that Mrs. Emma Willard, 
the famous educator of Troy, did, or thought she did, for she pub- 
lished it with her other poems in 1830. The volume has become 
one of the scarcest of American books, because the family en- 
deavored to call it in and suppress it. It contained some rare 
gems. One was a celebration of great men who indulged in nur- 
sery pranks. Henry IV. of France, the poetess avowed, * rode a 
cragged stick to please his baby, ' and then 

* In such like sports that noble freeman, 
Great De Witt Clinton broke his kneepan." 

— The Manhattan Press-Clipping Bureau sends us the following 
communication: — " Concerning a poem entitled * My Love,' sup- 
posed to have been written by Edgar Allan Poe when seventeen 
years of age, which appeared in the New York Sun as discovered 
in a volume of Rollin's * Histoire Ancienne ' at the University of Vir- 
ginia and has been copied widespread in other papers as a new 
poem by the well-known author, the following letter has been ad- 
dressed to Mr. Arthur Cassott by Mr. F. W. Page, Librarian of 
the University of Virginia: — 'The pamphlet containing Poe's sup- 
posed poem is a quarto, price $2.25, published by students, with 
which the University has no concern. I never saw the MS. I 
was misquoted in the account of the discovery of the MS., and I 
regard the matter as a clever fake. ' " 
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Publications Received 

Amendments and Additions to the School Law of the State of New York. )uiie 30, 
iH94-June ^o, 1895. Albany : Weed- Parsons Co. 

American Newspaper Directory. 1895. Geo P. Rowell & Co 

Barrett, Frank. John Kord and His He'pmate. |z. Lovrll. Coryell ft Co. 

Bronson, Thomas Bertrand. German Prose and Poetry. Ix.95. Henry Holt & Co 

Caldwell. Willie W. The Tie that Binds Franklin, O.: Editor Pub. Co. 

Campbell, William Wilfred. Mordred and Hilderbrand. Ottawa : J. Durie & Son. 

Hall. H. S., and S. R. Knight Llementary Algebra. |z.io. Macmillan & Co. 

Heeewald, Dr. Der L .ftkurort Weinheim Brrntano's. 

Hyde. Mary F. Practical Lessons In the Use ot English: Books L-H Practical 
English Grammar. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 
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Literature 

Folk-Soii£: 

.Studies tn Folk-Son^ and Popular Poetry. By A, M, Williams. 
Houghton, Mifflin ^ Co. 

Folk-song and popular poetry are not convertible terms, 
•though the two are apparently only the Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin equivalents for the same thing. Folk-song has been 
narrowed down by specialists into a technical term for all the 
nameless rhyme and romance that has sprung up spontane- 
ously out of the poetic soil of a nation as yet unconscious of 
itself. Percy's^ Reliques " and " Des Knaben Wunderhorn " 
are examples of these spontaneities — books brimming with 
the pathos and humor, the adventures and amours of men 
and women who had no names, or only Christian names, to 
boast of. Popular poetry, on the other hand, is signed and 
signatured ^ spontaneity has gone out of it, and popularity 
has taken its place ; art- forms of a fashionable kind are its 
vehicle, and print and the circulating-library, not the warm 
lips and warmer memories of the people, are its favorite 
dwelling-places. In his very miscellaneous collection, Mr. 
Williams has illustrated both, sometimes accurately, some- 
times erroneously. In the pages of metrical rubbish which 
•he quotes in the chapter called " Folk- Songs of the Civil 
War," there is hardly a glimmer of " folk-song " proper : all 
is conscious, more or less inflated, rhetorical, deliberate — 
four indictments, any one of which would be absolutely fatal 
to this species of poetry as conceived and understood by 
Bishop Percy, Sir Walter, or Arnim and Brentano. Those 
wondrous ballads of the Border or of the *' Boy's Wonder- 
Horn " are as remote from the tediousness and absurdity of 
the doggerel of the War as the Arctic and Antarctic poles 
are from each other; they have nothing in common, and 
•consequently " folk-song " in this chapter is a misnomer for 
" popular poetry," for popular some of this macaroni un- 
doubtedly was, as "John Brown's Body," " Dixie " and so on. 

In " American Sea-Songs," also,Mr. Williams is industrious 
but futile, diligent but unsuccessful. His history of such sea- 
•songs as we have is interesting, but his samples are rather 
•sober. When we come to " English and Scottish Ballads," 
we are on the splendid soil of Child's immortal work, and feel 
that Mr. Williams has some ground for his Antaeus-like antics 
in touching mother earth once more. It is a most curious 
and fascinating topic, never, so far as we know, investigated, 
whether the superb outbursts of Lowland Scotch minstrelsy, 
as gathered by Scott and others, were not the lineal descend- 
ants of those Anglian bards of Northumbria in whose dialects 
all Anglo-Saxon poetry was first written,afterwards to be trans- 
lated into the classical West-Saxon of Alfred and his court. 
Ethnologically, we believe, the thesis could be proved, and 
«sthetically, too, if any young scholar, seeking a subject for 
his doctoral dissertation, would take up this theme chrono- 
logically and historically, and make a careful study of the 
Anglian settlements and mediaeval localities, localizing wher- 
ever possible such great works as the " Caedmon " and " Cyne- 
wulf " poems, the " Chevy Chase " ballads, and so on. It 
will perhaps then distinctly come out that the EngUsh ele- 
ment was the poetical element of our ancestors, while the 
Saxon was the practical, legal, ethical and religious side of 
the partnership ethnographically hyphened together as "Anglo- 
Saxon." Mr. Williams has much to say about Celtic, Breton, 
Poitevin, Portuguese, Hungarian and Roumanian folk-song, 
especially pertinent to the first part of his title. Many of these 
songs he translates from French versions, and acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Carmen Sylva, Miss Strettell, H^l^ne 



Vacaresco and others, for their intelligent discussions and 
versions. Folk-lore is a fascinating theme, and folk song is 
the iridescent side of it, wherein all the secret glints and 
gleams and prismatic lights and shadows show up as in a sort 
of poetic twilight of the gods. 



*« Municipal Home Rule " 

A Study in Administration. By Frank J. Goodnow. Macmillan d^ CV. 
This book is timely, and to many persons will prove in- 
structive, since it treats of certain aspects of the municipal 
problem which are not generally familiar. The author main- 
tains, and we think rightly, that one of the chief causes of 
the comparative failure of municipal administration in this 
country is that the proper sphere of municipal affairs and the 
duties and rights of municipal corporations have never been 
clearly defined. Some of the functions of city authorities, 
such as the police work, the management of the schools, and 
others, are matters of general concern to the whole State, 
while others, such as the paving of streets and the erection 
of municipal buildings, are of purely local interest ; and the 
problem is, how to distinguish between the two classes of 
functions, so as to give the State sufficient control over all 
matters of general concern, while leaving the city entire free- 
dom as to all that are merely local. Municipal government, 
as Mr. Goodnow points out, is nothing but administration ; 
yet its importance in this country is enhanced by the fact 
that our States have no central administrative machinery, such 
as exists in European countries and in our own national 
Government, so that the whole burden of State administration 
falls on the municipalities— that is, on the towns, cities and 
counties. Such an arrangement works very well so far as 
purely local matters are concerned ; but the State cannot 
give the local authorities entire control in matters of general 
interest, like the preservation of order and the administration 
of justice, but must see to it that these duties are properly 
and efficiently performed. Hence it has often been found 
necessary for the Legislature to interfere in municipal affairs, 
to guard matters of general interest and secure harmony of 
administration throughout the State ; and, the custom of in- 
terference once established, it was inevitably extended be- 
yond due bounds; until in some cases the cities have been 
largely administered by act of Legislature. 

Such perpetual and haphazard interference has necessarily 
produced many evil effects, and as a consequence many of 
the States have placed constitutional limitations on the Legis- 
lature in its treatment of the municipalities ; but these limita- 
tions, too, have often failed in practice, or have been pro- 
ductive of mischief, and it is now evident that some new 
method must be found of defining and delimiting the sphere 
.of municipal authority. A large part of Mr. Goodnow's 
volume is taken up with the record of legislative and judicial 
action in regard to these matters; and the perusal of it 
shows that no satisfactory solution of the municipal problem 
is possible without a reform in the direction indicated. In 
effecting this reform, the author thinks, as most capable stu- 
dents of the problem do, that we may find help in the ex- 
perience of European states, especially of England, where 
the sphere of municipal affairs is much more clearly defined, 
and the affairs themselves much more efficiently managed. 
Of course, the whole problem of municipal reform is much 
broader and more complicated than that portion of it with 
which this volume deals ; but those who wish to understand 
the problem in all its bearings will find Mr. Goodnow's work 
a help. 
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«< Prince Bismarck " 

By Charles Lowe, Roberts Bros, 

Here, indeed, is good reading. What Bossuet said of 
Cromwell, M. Thiers said once of Bismarck: — " A man has at 
last come to light " ; and Mr. Lowe's ability and style are 




well equal to such a character. Nearly ten years ago ap- 
peared from the same pen a large two- volume work on the 
same subject, but since that time much fresh material has 
come to light, and the cream, both of the larger work and of 
this later material, has been made into a sketch of some 250 
pages, thus presenting as a finished whole the political career 
of the great German Chancellor. In truth, in a narrative 
running from his birth in the days of the Congress of Vienna 
to the eve of his eightieth anniversary, but few pages are 
given to other than political activities. 

His years as student and squire are briefly referred to, and 
then begins a vigorous, bristling account of his ideas, actions 
and successes as an administrator and statesman. Hero- 
worship and candid criticism alternate as occasion requires, 
but the idea that this German has been the greatest history- 
maker of modern times is scarcely lost sight of. In successive 
chapters are told his policy and work in the King's interest 
during the uprisings of '48 ; his years at the Diet of Frankfort, 
occupied with some schemes of German unity and many 
others of opposition to Austrian control of the Diet ; his ca- 
reer as ambassador, first on the banks of the Neva, and later 
on those of the Seine ; the war with Denmark, then with 
Austria ; the story of the North German Confederation ; the 
all-absorbing war with France (for which the French are held 
to blame), followed by his career as peace-keeper of Europe, 
as opposer of Rome, as major-domo of the Reich ; and, finally, 
his " fall like Lucifer's." In all these varied circumstances, 
Mr. Lowe finds Bismarck's first principle of action to have 
been "that sentiment ought to have no place in politics," and 
his particular genius in his thorough appreciation of the trend 
toward an organic union of the German peoples, and also in 
his clear view of the things to be overcome and to be done, 
in order to make that union a reality. 



«« Studies in American Education^' 

By Albert Busknell Hart» Longmans, Green <Sr* Co, 
A SERIES OF six essays upon the live questions which face 
the educational worker in this country to-day forms this little 
volume. We hear so much, of late, concerning the hopeful 
outlook for the coming generation, the parent, comparing 
his child's educational advantages with his own, thirty years 
ago, thinks them so much improved, that our present system 
must needs seem excellent. Mr. Hart discusses with fair- 
ness problems of interest alike to teachers, superintendents, 
boards of education and parents, as well as college faculties: 
— "Has the Teacher a Profession?" "First, how far teach- 
ers practice a profession ; second, how far they are recognized 
as experts ; and third, what may be done to improve the 
profession." He notes the lack of harmony in arranging and 
working out details: — "If the principal of the grammar- 
school never asks the opinion of his teachers, if the head- 
master of a high-school never takes council with his subordi- 
nates, why should principals and masters expect to be con- 
sulted by school boards?" This pertinent question reminds us 
of the Superintendent of Schools in a large city, who said, 
not very long ago, that he did not want trained teachers in 
his schools, because they had opinions. 

Mr. Hart, having been himself a member of the Commit- 
tee, and able, therefore, to speak with authority, makes a 
careful analysis of the Cambridge efforts to secure the present 
excellent course of study, under the heading of " Grammar- 
school Reform." Varying the course so that bright pupils 
were put ahead into the subject which they were able to take 
up, abolishing stated examinations, and simplifying the study 
of grammar, saved for the pupil time, which could then be 
put into some of the essentials of life, such as learning to 
keep " simple personal and business accounts," to know 
some of our great writers through their works, instead of 
having such a liberal training in "choppy" readers, and giv- 
ing time, too, for the study of science. Progressive teachers 
who may have missed the article when it appeared in maga- 
zine-form will welcome this careful account of the Cambridge 
experience, because it means that the rights of the child are 
beginning to be recognized. We are very careful not to en- 
croach upon the time of a business man during his " busy 
day," but think of the hours and weeks of the child's time 
worse than wasted by courses of study which the teacher is 
obliged to follow, often against her judgment. University 
extension has done much in the past few years to raise the 
standard of intelligence, but it has not met the needs of 
teachers altogether. Mr. Hart proposes for this end "Uni- 
versity Participation." The excellent index of this book 
cannot fail to give pleasure to the busy people who read it. 



Seventy Years of Amiierst College 

A History of Amherst College during the Administration of its First 
Five Presidents, from 182 1 to i8gi. By William S. Tyler, D.D., 
LL.D, New York : Frederick H, Hitchcock, 

Amherst College is peculiarly fortunate in its historian. 
Prof. Tyler was graduated from the institution in 1830, be- 
came tutor in 1832, and professor in 1836. He resigned 
his chair in 1892, but still resides at Amherst in the enjoy- 
ment of a vigorous old age, the sole survivor of the faculty 
of which he first became a member, and, with possibly two 
or three exceptions, the oldest living alumnus of the College. 
The first edition of this history appeared shortly after the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the College and was 
entitled " History of Amherst College during its First Half- 
Century, 182 1-187 1." This portion of the history, some- 
what condensed in order to keep the whole within the 
compass of a single compact and inexpensive volume, fills 
about two-thirds of the present work, and covers the presi- 
dencies of Drs. Moore, Humphrey, and Hitchcock, and all 
but the last five years of Dr. Steams. The remainder 
brings the record down to the close of Dr. Seelye's presi- 
dency. The whole is admirably written, for Prof^ Tyler is a^ 
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master of English style, and is copiously illustrated with por- 
traits of the Presidents, views of the one College building of 
1 82 1, the one added in the next year, and the many that 
have since been erected, with maps of the College grounds 
and of the athletic fields, etc. An appendix gives detailed 
accounts of the donations received during the successive 
presidencies, tables of the number of instructors and stu- 
dents year by year, of the dates of erection and the cost of 
the College buildings, of the membership of tiie fraternities 
{" Greek-letter societies ") in recent years, and other statis- 
tical matter. There is also a full index of ten pages. 

The Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, an alumnus of 1839, contributes 
an interesting "introductory note," in which he pays a 
deserved tribute to the author of the book, who, after having 
been associated with the College for sixty years, "is permitted 
at the end of that prolonged service to write the history of 
the institution with the assured accuracy of an eye-witness, 
yet also with the easy force and vivacity of one still in his 
youth." Dr. Storrs, in referring to the work of the College, 
remarks : — 

* * It used to be thought, in some quarters, that the only or 
chief design of Amherst was to train ministers for Congregational 
churches; yet in the particular class [that of 1839] to which allu- 
sion has been made, were those who, after graduation, became 
Episcopal clergymen, one of whom has been for twenty- five years 
an honored Bishop in that communion. Another member of it 
became a very distinguished Roman Catholic priest and professor 
of theology, and now has a place of honor and power in the 
Catholic University at Washington. The two sons of another, 
himself becoming a merchant, have since been graduated at Ox- 
ford, and are both at this time members of the British Parliament ; 
while others of the class have become eminent as lawyers, jour- 
nalists, physicians, medical professors, or in other departments of 
civil life or educational work." 

He gives other facts of the kind, and adds : — " There was 
certainly no rubbing down of the human material in their 
time in College to a particular form or color. On the other 
hand, whatever was central or characteristic in individual 
tendency and power was but brought out more fully by the 
moulding and impenetrating influence which pervaded the 
institution. " While the book has a special interest for every 
son of Amherst, it cannot fail to commend itself to every 
student of our collegiate system and, indeed, of educational 
history in general. 

We are requested to say that the book is published by 
subscription at $1.50 a copy, and that a large- paper edition 
of 100 numbered copies, each containing the autograph of 
the author, is to be issued at $5 a copy. 



A Yale Teacher 

Edward Tompkins McLaughlin^ By S. D, Thacher, New Haven : 
Privately Printed, 

Prof. McLaughlin died last summer, soon after being 
seated in the Chair of Rhetoric and Belles- Lettres, which had 
been created for him at Yale. The pamphlet under review 
is a friend's appreciation of a rare figure, whose fame had not 
yet sporead beyond the atmosphere of the College in which he 
was bred, when he was suddenly taken off. Among Yale men, 
especially those of recent graduation, the^e is a distinct con- 
sciousness, in his loss, of the failure of a shining lamp, whose 
illumination clarified with sudden brightness some of the most 
joyous paths of life. The present writer is one of many who 
must always entertain Prof. McLaughhn's memory in lively 
gratitude and respect. The history of his life is of the barest 
interest. The son of a Connecticut clergyman, he voyaged 
so little out of his native environment, that he records with 
enthusiasm the adventures incident to an embassy to hold 
examinations for admission to his College in Chicago. He 
was for most of his life an underpaid tutor, struggling with 
the commonplace. At about the age of thirty, an oppor- 
tunity was suddenly given him in the professorship of which 
we have spoken. He married and died. These, in outline, 
are the facts. But the man's soul was a triumphant conquer- 



or. A close student, learned in the literatures of most lands 
and times, an accurate Dante scholar and a budding authority 
on mediaeval lore, he was, moreover, a poet of tenderest sen- 
timent, and a teacher than whom we have never met a more 
magnetic. His friend and classmate, Mr. Sherman Day 
Thacher, has compiled his memoir from Prof. McLaughlin's 
letters, and to those of us who knew and loved him from the 
necessarily precluded point of view of the undergraduate, it 
reveals him all that we might well have desired. 

His was almost too sensitive a nature for this world ; he 
was hurt by the jostling of the class-room, and loved the 
poetry of Matthew Arnold better than an altogether healthy 
man should. He shone best in the moments when he for- 
got himself in his enthusiasm. We remember him in his col- 
lege room, disturbed late at night, beside a drop-light, poring 
over a huge, unwieldy Gothic folio, whose turgid Latin had 
scarce been scanned since Abelard was a lover — in the times 
wherein he loved so well to dwell. Then the halting expres- 
sion of a newly awakened understanding of some masterpiece 
of literature would kindle his enthusiasm. A very torrent of 
words would vent his feelings, and the mind of his listener 
would dance in excited transition from one fine rapture to 
another. Men of stolid nature would leave such an interview 
with a new view of life, with a consciousness of the poetry in 
the mysterious shadows of the elm trees on the silent Campus 
without, to be awakened to the world of everyday with a sort 
of uneasy deprecation of the unaccustomed and feminine 
sentiment. Prof. McLaughlin's awkward and uncomfortable 
manner was the object of not a little of the rude wit which 
students point at their teachers ; but he was a very Orpheus 
to subdue the hearts of the wild beasts of the class-room 
when once he forgot the restraint of convention, and dis- 
coursed in the fervor of the real iitt&ateur. His loss was 
keenly felt by the University, where belles-lettres is so little 
appreciated ; yet it may achieve good in stirring the powers to 
a realization of his mission. If this is done, he was immolated 
in a noble cause, but his friends must find their comfort 
otherwhere. 

That the professor was not only potentially a poet, but ac- 
tually so, is shown plainly enough by these two bits of verse, 
taken from Mr. Thacher's sympathetic memoir: — 

**As suddenly as storm clouds spread 
Over the deep blue sky. 
Death comes and whispers to the soul, 
* Thy end draws nigh. ' 

As solemnly as rivers flow 

Through breathless woods at night. 

Death flows along through life and cries, 
•Soul, take thy flight.* 

As hopefully as zephyr's breath 

When winter beareth sway. 
Death comes, and gently wafts the soul 

From night to day." 



* • Forever waking from a happy sleep ; 
Not startled by straight summons from our rest, 
But gently roused, by tender sounds addressed — 
Sounds dimly clear, fading in silence deep. 
Forever waking, while sweet visions sweep 
With languid grace across our thoughts gay jest. 
Forgotten poem, wizard dreams ; too blest 
At coming joys and pains to smile or weep. 
Oh ! to be ever thus, while each delight 
Of the long day gleams brighter for the haze 
Of eyelids still half sealed, and golden rays 
Of glory fall athwart the sombre lines 
Of duty : lingering between the night 
And day, where Fancy rears her fairest shrines." 
To Prof. McLaughlin we may justly apply Shenstone's fine 
epitaph which he himself loved so well : — 

* ' Heu ! Quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, 
Quam tui meminisse." 
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«« The Story of Bessie Costrett »' 

By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Macmillan <5t* Co, 
The impression produced by this story on its serial pub- 
lication in Scribner^s Magazine is intensified when it is read, 
as it really should be, at one sitting. A novel suffers but 
little, as a rule, fronv publication in instalments ; but this is 
one single episode — the story of the catastrophe in the lives 
of three people, coming up swiftly as a thunderstorm, strik- 
ing its deathly blow, and passing away as suddenly as it came, 
to be forgotten by the world, but remembered by its victims. 
Therefore it is well that this short tale (25,000 words, or 
thereabouts) has been issued in a volume by itself, to be 
read and pondered and read again. For the siory is full of 
suggestion and bitter knowledge, and full of the craftsman's 
finest art as well. Around the three types of poverty that 
stand out prominently in these pages, is grouped a whole 
village of the lowly, forming the background here, chanting a 
silent chorus there, contributing of its own temperaments 
and misery to make the small canvas with its mighty subject 
complete. To some the swiftness of the story may seem too 
great, the unity of action too complete, the relativity of de- 
tails too near perfection for real life ; but to them we answer 
that behind every individual in these pages there stands a 
class, and that in the rushing life we see about us, there is a 
grandeur of happiness and misery, a unity as of a classic 
drama, that we miss, each of us, in our individual existences. 
It is life, not lives, that Mrs. Ward shows us here ; poverty 
itself, rather than one poor woman and two poor men. 

Yet the individual has not been sacrificed to the type in 
the Story of Bessie Costrell. Bolderfield, the laborer who 
has scraped together some seventy pounds during a lifetime 
of roughest toil, and to whom for years this pitiful hoard has 
been sweetheart, wife and offspring, is as interesting and in- 
telligible as an individual as he is in the author's wider 
sense. Isaac Costrell is simply a fanatical Dissenter, proud 
of his reputation, given to melancholia and fits of uncon- 
trollable temper, if we so choose to take him ; and Bessie 
may mean nothing more to us than the woman who was 
tempted in her narrow, joyless life, and fell. Even then the 
tale is a work of art ; but we prefer to think of it in its 
broader sense, and, perhaps, to benefit thereby. As the 
story progressed in Scribners^ reference was made in these 
pages to the literary quality of the work; it is therefore un- 
necessary to return to that part of the subject here. But we 
may fitly close wi*h the observation that, while in our 
opinion Mrs. Ward has in her larger novels shown that the 
inexorable requirements of the three- volume form at times 
rested heavily upon her, she has here demonstrated herself 
superior to the much harder tyranny of the short story, 
as befits the greatest woman novelist of her day. 



«« General Sheridan" 

By Gen, Henry E. Davies, D. Appleton (5r» Co, 
The operations of the cavalry corps of the Army of the 
Potomac, which under Sheridan first showed its real value 
as an independent body, the celerity of its movements, and 
its ability to march where it chose in the enemy's country, 
where it defeated not only the opposing cavalry, but even 
troops of the other arms, naturally gave its commander the 
reputation of being one of the most brilliant soldiers de- 
veloped by the great Civil War. This reputation was further 
enhanced by his successful campaign in the Shenandoah 
Valley, during which he made the famous ride to Cedar 
Creek and saved the day. Gen. Sheridan himself is authority 
for the statement that the thrilling story of Sheridan's Ride is 
a poetic conception, with as little foundation of truth as the 
heroic figure of Barbara Frietchie. A study of the facts, 
however, makes it appear that his modesty prevented him 
from realizing how nearly this conception of the poet's ap- 
proached the truth. One who was present on the occasion 
thus describes the effect produced by the unexpected and 
welcome presence of the chief: — " Far away to the rear was 



heard cheer after cheer. What was the cause ? Were rein- 
forcements coming ? Yes, Phil Sheridan was coming, and he- 
was a host. * ♦ * Dashing along the pike, he came 
upon the line of battle. < What troops are these ? ' shouted 
Sheridan. 'The Sixth Corps,' was the response from a. 
hundred voices. * We are all right,' said Sheridan, as he 
swung his hat and dashed along the line toward the right. 
* Never mind, boys, we'll whip them yet. We shall sleep in 
our quarters tonight,' were the encouraging words of the 
chief as he rode along, while the men threw their hats high in- 
air, leaped and danced, and cheered in wildest joy." 

Sheridan's career from first to last was exclusively that of a 
soldier, and when he succeeded to the command of the Army 
of the United States, he was the first to attain that rank whose 
whole life had been devoted to the profession of arms. His- 
service before the War was on the frontier, where his experi- 
ences were of such a nature as to prepare him for his duties 
as a commander of large bodies. After the AVar, he was a 
conspicuous figure in the reconstruction and in the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs. He went abroad to witness the 
operations of the armies engaged in the Franco Prussian War,, 
and accompanied the headquarters of the German army, 
being present at Gravelotte, Beaumont, S«^dan and the 
surrender of Paris. He died on 5 August, 1888, at the age 
of fifty-seven, having received at the very last his well-earned 
promotion to the grade of General. 

Gen. Wilson, the editor of the Great Commanders series, 
is to be congratulated on his selection of Sheridan's bi- 
ographer. Gen. Davies served with distinction in the Cavalry 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac under Sheridan, and was 
present in all that General's numerous battles. He was, 
therefore, especially well qualified to write a biography of his 
famous chief, and has done his work exceedingly well. His 
death within a month of the completion of this work was a. 
source of great regret to his survivmg comrades of the Cavalry 
Corps and of the Loyal Legion. 



The Carlin Hunting Expedition 

/// the Heart of the Bitter. Root Mountains. G. P. Putnam'' s Sons. 

This is a true story of hardship and adventure in eastern 
Idaho in 1893. The Carlin party started from Kendrick, the near-^ 
est railroad station to the Clearwater country, on Sept. 18, with 
five mounted men and five pack-horses laden with supplies and 
camp equipage, intending to be gone five weeks, and expecting to- 
fish, and to shoot grouse, bear, elk, moose, goats, big-horn and 
black-tail deer. Following the abandoned trail over which Gen. 
Howard pursued the Nez- Percys in 1877, the party got into dense 
timber and eight inches of snow at the same time, and found it 
very hard traveling, owing to the rocks and fallen trees that en- 
cumbered the path. But they found, at first, plenty of trout and 
grouse. From the summit of Bald Mountain they enjoyed a. 
splendid view over the snowy wilderness lyinjg: between the forks 
of the Kooskooskie, or Clearwater River, where they were soon to 
meet disaster. Here they met a •* Prussian" named Jerry Johnson,, 
who was engaged in the romantic business of trying to find a gold- 
mine, trusting to vague information furnished by an Indian, row 
dead. Here, also, one of the party showed symptoms of breaking 
down. Bears and elk were found at a salt lick formed by some 
warm saline springs: but soon after, snow began to fall in great 
quantities, and the disabled man grew rapidly worse. It was de- 
cided, therefore, to return, but the snow grew deeper as they ad- 
vanced, being about four feet deep on the trail. They doubled 
back to the trappers' camp, and hired one of the men there to help 
them build rafts and navigate them down the river, it was dif- 
ficult rafting, owing to rocks and rapids, the snow changed to 
rain and sleet, and there were many upsets and wettings for every 
one of the party. At last, in a canon full of boulders, the rafts 
had to be abandoned, and the sick man with them. Several days 
of travel over the snowy hills followed, game was scarce, provisions- 
ran out, and they were obliged to shoot one of their dogs. Five 
days later, when they were very nearly worn out, they were 
reached by a rescue party, which had two boats and built a raft, 
on which, without further serious mishaps, they got out of the 
wilderness. Seven parties were sent out to look for the sick m^n, 
Colgate, or his remains, without other result than the drowning of 
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two men of one of the parties. Colgate's remains weie found, 
however, by a military expedition m August of the next year. A 
map of the region traversed accompanies the book, which is sup- 
plied, a so, with good illustrations. 



valuable, though by no means complete, * • bibliography of aero- 
nautics." Altogether, the book is one that everyone will wish to 
possess, who is interested in the subject — and who is not, in view 
of the probabilities of the not distant future ? 



Astronomy, Meteorology, Etc. 

/. The Source and Mode of Solar Energy. By I, W, Hey singer, J, 
B, Lippincott Co. 2. Meteorology : Weather and Methods of 
Forecasting. By Thomas KusselL Macmtllan &* Co, j. The 
Aeronautical Annual, i8g^. Edited by James Means, Boston: 
IK B. Clarke 6- Co, 

It is a pity that so much labor of a busy man, and so much 
good paper and ink, should be wasted upon a work of no real 
value; for, in spite of many good things in it, which evidence wide 
reading and honest thought on the part of the author, this book 
(i) must be classed as a •* crank " production, and be relegated to 
the shelf of •* paradoxes and paradoxers." The author's main 
idea, so far as one can gather it from his rather confused and 
Sometimes unintelligible language, is that the solar energy con- 
ists essentially of electric currents between the sun and its attend- 
ant planets, the currents being maintained by the rotation of these 
bodies, acting as great "influence machines," or what we used 
to call '• Holz machines." He fails to consider that this rotation 
would need to be maintained by the expenditure of energy, if it 
were itself •* doing work" as in the way he supposes, and offers 
no explanation of the power that thus keeps them whirling — an ex- 
planation not needed, if, as usually supposed, they rotate unre- 
sisted by any labor done by them. Up to a certain point the 
author is plainly far more familiar with electrical laws and actions 
than are most of those who write upon his subject ; but he fails to 
grasp some of the most important and fundamental principles 
of mechanics, as so many paradoxers have done before him, and 
as a result arrives at what is simply a *' perpetual motion " of a 
sort that De Morgan would have delighted in showing up. 

Mr. Russell's handsome volume (2) is very timely, and will receive 
a hearty welcome. From the scientific and literary point of view, 
it can hardly be ranked with Waldo's Modern Meteorology, or the 
valuable collection of papers published by the Government's Me- 
teorological Bureau, but it will be far more interesting and in- 
telligible to general readers, and is full of just the information that 
most people would like to have respecting the manner in which 
the weather-maps, embodying the meteorological observations 
made at various stations over the country, are made to furnish 
the ** forecasts" or weather predictions that are daily published. 
The first chapter briefly discusses the air, its pressure, properties, 
constituents and circulation, ocean-currents being, a little oddly, 
treated in the same connection. Then follows a good chapter 
upon meteorological instruments, and the various circumstances 
that affect and vitiate their indications. The third discusses 
** temperature and pressure"; the fourth, ** evaporation, clouds, 
rain and snow"; the fifth deals with winds, thunder-storms and 
tornadoes; and the sixth, very briefly, with optical phenomena. 
These occupy just about half the book. Chapter seven deals at 
considerable length with *• weather-maps " and the various lines 
and areas that are marked upon them, while the eighth chapter 
gives the bases and methods of prediction, so far as they are well 
settled in the present practice of meteorologists. The two re- 
maining chapters of the book, covering about seventy-five pages, 
treat of " rivers and floods " and *' river-stage predictions," with 
which subject the author exhibits a very special familiarity. Then 
follow a rather meagre index and a series of twenty-two plates, 
each showing a typical weather-map, with the conditions preceding 
and following it. The writer's style is perhaps not highly finished, 
but is generally clear and interesting, and none the worse for oc- 
casional frank colloquialisms that give it flavor. Altogether, the 
book is one to be liked and valued. 

The curious book edited by Mr. Means (3) is mainly made up 
of old extracts and citations, with certain newer writings on the 
art of flying. First comes an account of Leonardo da Vinci, with 
reproductions of some of his mechanical drawings and extracts 
from his treatise on the flight of birds. Then follow three papers 
by Sir George Cayley (1809-10), and a forty-page treatise entitled 
**The Art of Flying," by a portrait-painter, Thomas Walker of 
Hull, also published in 18 10. Next to this comes a long paper 
by F. H. Wenham, read at the first meeting of the Aeronautical 
Society of Great Britain in 1866. This makes up two-thirds of 
the book; the remainder is mostly filled with short papers by 
various authors upon different points relating to the problem, the 
longest being a nineteen-page reprint of a paper on •• Man-flight," 
published in Jan., 1894, by the editor himself. There is, also, a 



Poetry and Verse 

William Drummond of Hawthomden, an edition of whose 
poems, in two volumes, has recently been added to the Muses' 
Library, was not the least notable among the writers of the Brit- 
ish Renaissance. The disciple of Sidney and Spenser, the friend 
and admirer of Jonson, he represents the transition from the 
Elizabethan manner to that of Milton and Cowley. Modern 
readers, while appreciating the richness and melody of his verse, 
may perhaps be repelled by its pedantry. Drummond was a 
scholar and a philosopher, who could not wear his learning lightly. 
Like many of his contemporaries, he inflicts all his tcdiousncss on 
us out of pure conscientiousness, hurling himself upon a subject 
as though he meant to tear it in pieces. But his verse was highly 
esteemed in his own day. The editor. Prof. William. C. Ward, 
in speaking of Drummond's indebtedness to Italian literature, notes 
the frequency of his translations from Marino, a poet whose meta- 
physical tendencies made him a favorite with Drummcrd. The 
curious and interesting prose essay entitled ** A Cypress Grove," 
in which Drummond's theory of Christian Platonism is expounded, 
is given as an appendix. (Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 



•• Readings from the Old English Dramatists," by Catherine 
Mary Reignolds-Winslow (Mrs. Erving Winslow), is made up of 
selections from the masques and miracle-plays of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, followed by specimens from Marlowe, Lyly, 
Ben Jonson. Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Massinger, Ford, 
Farquhar, Goldsmith, and Sheridan. The matter is judiciously 
chosen, properly expurgated, and accompanied with critical ccm- 
ments on the authors, scenes, and characters. Much of it has 
been used by Mrs. Winslow in her readings and lectures before 
colleges, schools, and clubs ; and other readers and teachers will 
find it convenient for use in their work, material from these 
dramatists, especially the earlier ones, being comparatively inac- 
cessible in suitable form. For educational purposes the addition 
of brief explanatory notes on the archaisms and other peculiarities 
of the old texts would be an improvement, though competent teach- 
ers may be supposed to supply these by oral instruction. The 
two volumes are carefully and tastefully printed. (Lee & Shepard.) 

**The Complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott," 

with an introduction by Charles Eliot Norton, and a biographical 
sketch by Nathan Haskell Dole, is a compact, neat, and remark- 
ably cheap edition (770 pages for one dollar), but it is unfortunately 
marred, like other editions we have noticed, by most of the mis- 
prints and corruptions which have disfigured the works ever since 
the appearance of Lockhart's edition of 1833. •* The Lady of the 
Lake " has been corrected ; but all of the venerable errors in 
*• Marmion," •' Rokeby," •* The Lord of the Isles," •• The Bridal 
of Triermain," *• Don Roderick," '• Harold the Dauntless," and 
the minor poems are retained, often rendering the text ungram- 
matical, obscure and even nonsensical. We assume that Prof. 
Norton and Mr. Dole are in no way responsible for the text of the 
volume, having apparently been employed by the publishers to 
furnish only the introductory and biographical matter, which is un- 
exceptionable in its way. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 



A poetical volume of much promise has been put forth by 
Mr. J. E. Nesmith, under the title of "Philoctetes, and Other 
Poems and Sonnets." Mr. Nesmith is a serious, thoughtful 
writer, with no little dignity of expression and graphic power. 
He is rather careless about his rhymes (the sonnet ** Moonrise on 
the River," for example, is spoiled by the false rhyqje of large 
with mirage), and his verse is too reminiscent of other poets, and 
too full of classical and mythological allusions. But one seems to 
find solid qualities in his work that should give it interest and 

value. (Houghton, Mifilin & Co.) "Cecil the Peer" 

makes the third of Mr. Walter Warren's dramas in verse which 
we have reviewed in the past twelvemonth. Mr. Warren would 
have done better to study real life, the conditions of dramatic 
art, and the works of the best writers for the stage, before trying 
his 'prentice hand again. ''Cecil the Peer" has a fantastic and 
ill-constructed plot, crudely drawn characters, dialogue of sopho- 
moric profundity. Mr. Warren's publishers have shown more 
faith than judgment. (Arena Pub'g Co.) Mary H.Leon- 
ard, who, we understand, is a lady of Northe^p birth engraged 
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as a teacher in South Carolina, can serve her adopted country in 
better ways than by writing verse. She is evidently a warm- 
hearted, sympathetic, intelligent woman, and her personal influ- 
ence ought to be a power for good. For poetry, however, to 
judge from *' The Story of Portus, and Songs of the Southland," 
she seems to have no real aptiti|de. (Buffalo: Charles Wells 
Moulton.) 

•* Philip of Pokanoket," by Alfred Antoine Furman, is a 
drama of King Philip's War — a drama which neither Shakespeare 
nor Cooper (Mr. Furman's models) could ever have written. The 
stiff, ungainly verse, cumbrous with metaphors, resembles the 
natural eloquence of emotion as little as the pompous, rudely 
drawn parsonages resemble real men and women. It was of such 
writing that Molit^re said : — 

" Ce style figur§ dont on fait vanit6 
Sort du bon caractere et de la v6rit6, 
Ce n*est que jeux de mots, qu*affectation pure, 
Et ce n*esjt pas ainsi que parle la Nature." 

(New York: Stettiner, Lambert & Co.) It is not improbable 

that Wallace Bruce's ** Wayside Poems " will repeat the popular 
success of his ** Old Homestead Poems." These genial, comfort- 
able verses, easily intelligible to the after-dinner listener, and de- 
void of anything that may excite or perplex, are just what the dear 
public likes. Mr. Bruce's devotion to his ancestral home explains 
the vogue of his verses in Scotland. The book has pictures, too. 
(Harper & Bros.) 

The author of *'In Woods and Fields," Augusta Larned, 
calls on the '* nimble spirit" of Theocritus to say **whyis our 
country life so sad," and why •* nature's fresh unstudied mirth 
finds small response in rustic man. " Reasons for the facts will 
readily occur to Miss Lamed — one such reason, indeed, she alludes 
to in the poem quoted. Other causes, equally potent, have affected 
Miss Larned 's fellow-poets, if not ** rustic man." We have lost 
touch with Nature because we are not willing to take her as she 
is. We deck her out in fancy with all sorts of attributes that she 
does not possess ; we theorize and * ' interpret " her, until the reality 
is effectually obscured by the phantom. Even the picture that 
Miss Larned paints, though faithful in many of its details, is mis- 
colored by religious idealism. That, however, is so common a 
fault that it often passes for a merit. Some of Miss Larned's de- 
scriptive touches are charming, and her work evinces true poetic 

feeling, though it lacks finish. •*Penrhyn's Pilgrimage," 

by Arthur Peterson, U. S. N., is a sort of rhyming itinerary, in 
which the author describes, with more admiration than literary 
skill, the scenery of the Far East. Mr. Peterson has borrowed 
the metre of ** In Memoriam, " but not the mantle of Alfred Tenny- 
son. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) Half-a-dozen undergrad- 
uates of the University of Vermont, members of the Delta Psi 
Fraternity, have published a pamphlet of selections from their own 
writings, which, with a whimsical modesty, they call ** Brands 
from the Burning." Some of these poetical trifles are rather 
pretty, but on the whole it was hardly worth while to try to res- 
cue them from the fate implied in the title. (Glens Falls, N. Y. : 
C. H. Possons.) 



being metrically defective. The Macmitlan edition of Shelley has 
'' prm//ess torrent/' but that does not mend the metre. Did not 
Shelley write '' imprintless torrent"? (Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 



**PiPE AND Pouch" is the name of a delightful smoker's 
anthology, compiled by Joseph Knight. The Muse Nicotia must 
bs an amiable spirit, for the unanimity of optimism which per- 
vades her votaries' verses can hardly be accidental. She is a wit- 
provoking fairy, too — •• une Muse qui s'amuse." (Joseph Knight 

Co.) •• English poets," says Mrs. Richard Strachey in her 

introduction to ** Poets on Poets," ** have not been backward in 
exercising the function of critics on their fellows; but it is 
specially remarkable that almost every memorable poet throughout 
the illustrious bead-roll has expressed an opinion in verse on the 
poetical qualities of some or other of his predecessors or con- 
temporaries. The circumstance that the poetic succession has been 
carried on by a series of groups or clusters has given us, in addi- 
tion to individual appreciations, a body of criticism revealing the 
artistic point of view in each successive period with remarkable 
clearness. To present this body of expert criticism in a continuous 
form is the object of the present volume." Even with clocks one 
must allow for the personal equation, and the only wonder is that 
so general an agreement should exist among the proverbially 
"ticklish race of bards." Mrs. Strachey's comprehensive work 
forms an excellent introduction to the study of poetical common 
law. In Shelley's fragment on Keats. Mrs. Strachey prints 
*• time's mouthless torrtnt grew," etc., which is nonsense, besides 



Of Mr. Walter Crane's illustrations to the new edition of the 
** Faerie Queen," of which they are the raison d^i^tre, the head- 
pieces and other ornaments continue to be more pleasing as a rule 
than the full-page plates, exception being made of those in which 
the female figure is the principal motive. Mr. Crane's talent for 
composition shows at its best when he has to deal with flowing, 
graceful lines and rounded forms. His knights, friars and ma- 
gicians are spiritless and commonplace, but his sirens and en- 
chantresses are truly enchanting, and we feel, as when first we 
read the poem, that the Red-Cross Knight might have found bet- 
ter work to do than to destroy their powers. Parts IV., V. and 
VI., making the Second Book, have now appeared, containing 
seventeen full-page designs and head-pieces and tail-pieces to the 
twelve cantos, together with a special title-page for the book. 
The edition, as we have already stated, is limited to 1000 copies, 
and is printed on unbleached hand-made paper. (Macmillan & Co.) 
••Religio Clerici," by Alfred Starkey, is a long argu- 
mentative exposition in blank- verse of the author's views on im- 
mortality, salvation and other high themes which it would be out 
of place to discuss just here, and which we have read but far 
enough to see that the author writes smoothly and intelligibly. A 
modernized version of Chaucer's ** Prioress's Tale" and an ode, 

*'Ad Amicos," are added. (London: Elliot Stock.) We 

FEAR that it was Anacreon Moore and not the Lesbian song- 
stress that inspired Mr. L. B. Pemberton's ** Sappho." And yet 
Moore should at least have taught him how to rhyme. Mr. Pem- 
berton rhymes ** wild " with •* filled," ** whisper " with ** kiss her," 
** pray "with ** votary," ''keen" with ** empyrean," and so forth. 
He has done neither wisely nor too well in publishing his book 

himself. **The Moods of a Soul," by Louis M. Elshemus, 

are moods which there was no occasion to put into print. (Charles 

L. Moulton.) **The Brownie Song Book" gives words. 

music and pictures, and a portrait of the author, Mr. S. C. Pratt. 

(Chicago: Laird & Lee.) **The White Tsar, and Other 

Poems," by Henry Bedlow, is published by J. Selwin Tait & 
Sons. 



Anna J. Granniss's •* Skipped Stitches: Verses." although 
privately printed, is in its fifth edition, and can be obtained 
from the author at fifty cents a copy. One hardly knows whether 
to be sorry or glad that she is shut up all the year round in a mill, 
such delicate fancies come to her as she sees 
** The stitches begin to go 
Like tiny steps where none turn back 
In crossing a field of snow,'* 
and again when 

** The loud pulse of the steam grows still 
In the engine-room below. " 
It takes very little to make her drop a stitch : the moon looking 
in at the mill-window is enough ; but she only drops one com- 
plaint — 

** The summer's almost dead, 
- And yet IVe barely had two buttercups ! " 

In another mood she declares that 

** The charmed night held itself so still, I heard 
An old pine drop a needle on the ground." 

These lines occur in a lovely bit of blank-verse, and many of the 
poems, in spite of an occasional roughness in the metre, have a 

wild melody and a remarkable freshness. (Plain ville. Conn.) 

Edward Randall Knowles, LL.D.. launches forth a trim 
little bark loaded with his poems and a little essay, entitled * * The 
Supremacy of the Spiritual." In the latter, so far as we can dis- 
cover, after a careful reading, we find the central idea to be that 
• * The very reality of electricity is the conduction of ideas by the 
imminent Power Who is present everywhere in His complete in- 
finity." The poems breathe a deep religious spirit. (Arena Pub- 
lishing Co.) 



Latin and Qreek Books 

The •* First Latin Reader," by J. W. Scudder, is a book 
of exercises, an elementary grammar and a reader all in one. It 
differs most widely from other beginners' Latin books in the use 
of simple connected passages from the first as the basis of study, 
and brief selections for reading at sight are early introduced. The 
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Latin stories are partly mythological, partly historical ; they are al- 
ways entertaining and are certainly not difificult. The theory of 
the "Reader" is excellent; but it seems needless to print declen- 
sions and conjugations in an introductory book where every student 

must be provided with a grammar. (AUyn & Bacon.) The 

** First Latin Book," by W. C. Collas and M. G. Daniell, is a 
concession to the eagerness of teachers to hurry through the pre- 
liminary work and commence reading a text. It is not a revision 
of the deservedly popular * * Beginners* Latin Book " by the same 
compilers, but is a new book on the same lines, ** demanding not 
more than two-thirds as much time." This volume lacks the 
freshness. of the "Beginners* Latin Book, " and will strengthen 
rather than counteract what has already shown itself to be a per- 
nicious tendency ; for our Latin students in the earlier stages need 
not less but more drill on forms and constructions, and more 
practice in writing Latin. The illustrations have no special rela- 
tion to the exercises and in several cases, being without descriptive 
explanation, will puzzle the student, as the conventional repre- 
sentation of a testudo on page 148. (Ginn & Co.) 



"The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects: 
Ionic" is the first volume of an extremely valuable series of special 
studies on Greek dialectology, by Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth of 
Bryn Mawr, studies characterized by the minute research and ac- 
curacy of the most advanced German school. The eminent Greek 
scholar Ahrens (to whom this volume is piously dedicated) founded 
this study of the Greek dialects more than half a century ago, but 
his splendid work treated only of the Aiolic and Doric dialects, 
leaving out the noble tongue of Homer and Herodotus — the 
Ionic, — which is hardly second to that in which the Athenian 
masterpieces are written. This development of the subtle Greek 
genius, Dr. Smyth takes up in this stately volume of 668 pages and 
discusses with a fullness and learning that leave little to be de- 
sired, showing himself to be the first to depict the Ionic dialect as 
a whole, in spite of the fact that much of the Ionic literature is still 
inadequately edited, and little if any of it fully and faithfully re- 
flects the MSS. Dr. Smyth's method is both philological and lin- 
guistic. He seeks to determine on the basis of tradition the 
forms proper to the Ionic dialect of each author discussed, the 
place occupied by him in the history of the development of the 
dialect, the interrelation of the various connected styles of literary 
composition, and the connection between the language of ar- 
tistic construction and the language of the public and private doc- 
uments preserved in the inscriptions. And then he compares 
Ionic throughout with the other dialects, especially with Attic, so 
as to measure the " aberrations " of dialects not so highly devel- 
oped. The result is a massive work bristling with hitherto unre- 
corded phenomena, filled with tables and statistics, fortified by 
notes and appendices, and showing intimate acquaintance, not only 
with such standard works as those of Monro, van Leeuwen, Meyer, 
Brugmann, Bredow, Meister, Schulze and so on. but (what is far 
more to the purpose) with the epoch-making articles of the rather 
obscure German periodicals, in which all the best recent thought 
is deposited. The extremely important conclusion with regard to 
Herodotus, especially, may be read on pp. 98-99, where Prof. 
Smyth remarks: — " In its extreme form, save in those passages 
which were imbued with epic color, [the language of Herodotus] 
was the dialect of the sixth and fifth centuries, such as is in part 
presented in the language of the epigraphic monuments and in 
part to be reconstructed by the aid of the living speech of a slight- 
ly older date, found in its purest form in the fragments of Ar- 
chilochus, Simonides of Amorgos, and in Hipponax " — in other 
words, an ennobled form of the Milesian dialect. The work is a 
credit to American scholarship. (Macmillan & Co.) 



voted to compound sentences. The book marks no improvement 
upon several other English manuals in the same field. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Prof. B. L. D'Ooge's " Latin Com- 
position Tablet" presents, on the first page of the cover, a con- 
venient manual of signs to be used in correcting exercises ; on the 
inside of. the same cover is a numbered list of references to the 
leading grammars, so that the principles violated in the exercises 
may be cited by number easily and accurately. The sheets of 
ruled paper forming the tablet can be detached and handed in for 
correction. The device, though simple, is calculated to lighten 
materially the work of the teacher of Latin composition. (Ginn 
& Co.) 



The English edition of Meissner's "Latin Phrase-book," 
translated from the sixth German edition, could be placed to ad- 
vantage in the hands of every high-school or preparatory Latin 
student. It contains classified lists of the best Latin phrases ren- 
dered into idiomatic English, with a full index of Latin words. 
The range of idioms may be seen from the main subdivisions 
under which they are grouped : The world and nature, space and 
time, parts of the human body, human life, its various relations 
and conditions, the mind and its functions, arts and sciences, 
speech and writing, the emotions, virtues and vices, religion, do- 
mestic life, commerce and agriculture, the state, law and justice, 

war, and shipping. (Macmillan & Co.*) Mr. F. Ritchie's 

"Exercises in Latin Prose Composition" contains four parts 
bound in one volume. The exercises of the first two parts deal 
with the forms of words in simple sentences ; the last two are de- 



Shakespeariana 

Edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge, Mass. 
Furness's " Midsummer-Nighf 5 Dream,*' — This tenth volume 
of the " New Variorum " edition of Shakespeare is the smallest as 
yet, though a goodly tome of 385 pages. The play is one of the 
shortest, containing only 2180 lines (" Globe " numbering), and 
has suffered less from critics and commentators than some others 
of moderate length. " The Tempest " (2065 lines) required 477 
pages for similar exhaustive treatment, and "Macbeth" (2108 
lines), 511 pages. In the present volume, after a preface of 
twenty-eight pages, 243 are devoted to the text and the notes 
upon it ; twenty to discussion of the date of composition ; eleven 
to the sources of the plot ; twenty-three to English criticisms ; six 
to German criticisms; twenty-six to notable performances, cos- 
tume, and other miscellaneous matter ; and eight to the index. In 
the preface the title of the play is considered, with much amusing 
comment on German notions concerning it ; from which, as Dr. 
Furness remarks, ' * we learn somewhat of the methods of dealing 
with Shakespeare in that land, which claims an earlier and more 
intimate appreciation of him than is to be found in his own coun- 
try — a claim, which, I am sorry to say, has been acknowledged by 
some of Shakespeare's countrymen who should have known better. " 
The history and relations of the early texts are then explained, the 
two quartos and the first folio being shown to afford virtually one 
text. The folio was printed from a stage copy of Roberts's 
quarto, as appears from many indications, some of which have 
not been previously noted. One of these may be mentioned to 
illustrate the keen eye of our editor for the minutest points. In 
iii. I, Pyramus, according to the stage direction in the folio, enters 
' • with the Asse head, " "In all modem editions this is of course 
changed to * an Ass's head, ' but the prompter of Shakespeare's 
stage, knowing well enough that there was among the scanty 
properties but one Ass-head, inserted in the text • with the Asse 
head * — the only one they had." 

It is doubtful whether the variations in the three texts will 
warrant us in the inference that " possibly in the folio we can now 
and then detect the revising hand of the author." We may well 
note what Dr. Furness adds: — " In any microscopic examination 
of the quartos and folios, with their commas and their colons, we 
must be constantly on our guard, lest we fall into the error of 
imagining that we are dealing with the hand of Shakespeare ; in 
reality it is simply that of a mere compositor." Some comments 
on the date of the play follow. As we are reminded, all that w»e 
know about it is that it must have been as early as 1 598, when the 
play is mentioned by Meres. "But," as the genial critic adds, 
" in a discussion over any subject concerned with Shakespeare, 
who ever heard of resting content with what we know ? It is what 
we do not know that fills our volumes." Dr. Furness is inclined 
to laugh at the idea that Oberon's reference to the disturbance of 
the seasons caused by the fairy quarrel favors the theory that the 
play was written just after the remarkably wet and cold season of 
1 594. He says : — "It has always been a source of wonder to me 
that the thunderstorm in • Lear * is not used to fix the d^te." Of 
course, the most that we are justified in saying is that the passage 
probably alludes to that particular spell of bad weather. The 
strongest argument for this view, to my thinking, is the extra- 
ordinary length of the passage, which seems out of proportion to 
its importance if it is merely intended to tell us that the trouble 
between Oberon and Titania is making trouble for mortals — a fact 
which does not bear at all upon the action, and to which no further 
reference is made. This speech of Oberon's is the longest in the 
play — thirty^seven lines; and the minute details suggest some 
special interest on the part of the writer, such as might be due to 
recent and exceptional events coming under his personal observa- 
tion. No great stress perhaps could be laid upon it, if the date of 
1594 for the play were not otherwise probable. I am inclined to 
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say that, since *' The Merchant of Venice " was written as early 
as 1598, being on Meres's list, the •* Dream" must have been 
written some years earlier, probably as early as 1 594. 

I fully agree with Dr. Furness, that we cannot assume very con- 
fidently that the play was written for performance at some noble 
wedding; but surely he goes too far in saying that, if there were 
such local and temporary allusions in the plays as critics imagine, 
and if prominent characters had prototypes in real life, ' * then, 
with the oblivion of these allusions and of these prototypes, there 
would vanish for us the point and meaning of his words, and 
Shakespeare's plays would long ago have ceased to be the source 
of * tears and laughter for all time."* Why should it make the 
slightest difference in the interest of the plays for all. time whether 
the critics are right or wrong as to these possible allusions to peo- 
ple and events of the poet's own day ? The perennial charm of 
the *• Dream "or ** The Tempest " could not ** vanish " if it were 
proved beyond a doubt that either play was written for a marriage 
festival. Do people who accept these doubtful theories concerninjr 
the plays cease to find ** tears and laughter " in them ever after ? 
Dr. Furness says here : — *• We deny to Shakespeare what we grant 
to every other poet. Had he written * The Miller's Daughter ' of 
Tennyson, the very site of the milldam would have been long ago 
fixed, the stumps of * the three chestnuts' discovered, and prob- 
ably fragments of the * long green box * wherein grew the 
mignonette." My friend seems not to be aware that more than 
one book has been written, to say nothing of many magazine 
articles, to localize the scenes of this and other of Tennyson's 
poems ; and the old mill has been found in more than one place, 
and photographed and engraved, like Mariana's "moated grange " 
and the '• brook "of the charming idyl to which it gives a title. 
Shall we enjoy the poems the less because we know that some of 
these identifications are correct, while Tennyson himself declared 
that others were wrong ? 

Concerning emendations of the text our editor writes more 
wisely. The day for them, as he reminds us, is gone by. '* Never 
again can there be such harvests as were richly garnered by Rowe, 
Theobald and Capell, and when to these we add Steevens and 
Malone, of more recent times, we may rest assured that the glean- 
ing for us is of the very scantiest, and reserved only for the keenest 
and most skilful eyesight. At the present day, those who know the 
most venture the least. By this time the text of Shakespeare has 
become so fixed and settled that I think it safe to predict that, un- 
less a veritable manuscript of Shakespeare's own be discovered, 
not a single future emendation will be generally accepted in criti- 
cal editions." For my humble self, when I began to edit Shakes- 
peare, I determined that I would never presume to suggest an 
emendation, and, in spite of occasional temptations to break the 
rule I had laid down for myself, I observed it faithfully to 
the end. Whether Shakespeare got hints for the "Dream" 
from any preceding play or story cannot be decided, but 
Dr. Furness thinks it "more probable than improbable" that 
he may have been slightly indebted to the lost play of 
" Huon of Burdeaux," recorded by Henslowe as having been per- 
formed in December and January, 1 593. However that may be, 
Charles Lamb was certainly right in saying that Shakespeare 
"invented the fairies." Quoting this, our critic adds: — " There 
were no real fairies before Shakespeare's. What were called 
fairies have existed ever since stories were told to wide-eyed 
listeners round a winter's fire. But these are not the fairies of 
Shakespeare, nor the fairies of to-day. They are the fairies of 
Grimm's * Mythology. ' Our fairies are spirits of another sort, but 
unless they wear Shakespeare's livery they are counterfeit." A 
good part of this preface is given to a delightfully playful recon- 
ciliation of the " four days " and "four nights " of the opening 
lines of the play with the briefer time which appears to suffice for 
the action. It would not surprise me if some of the German critics 
should take it seriously ; and it will be fun to see how they deal 
with it. 

I have left myself small space for comment on the body of the 
book, but it needs no praise for those who are familiar with the 
preceding volumes — and what student of Shakespeare is not ? 
Here and there I should disagree with opinions expressed by the 
editor himself — but no two students of the plays agree on all 
points, else the Doctor's occupation were gone. How could there 
be a " Variorum " if there were no critical variations to record and 
discuss ? On one note, however, in which my good friend takes 
occasion to gird at me, I am moved to defend myself. When 
Theseus warns Hermia that, if she does not obey her father and 
marry Demetrius, she must either die or go into a nunnery for life, 
he adds : — 



** Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires: 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun ; 
For aye to be in shady cloister mcw'd. 
To live a barren sister all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 
Thrice blessed they that master so their blood, 
To undergo such maiden pilgrimage: 
But earthlicr happy is the rose distilPd 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness." 
In a note on "faint hymns," I say: — "That is, without feeling 
or fervor." My critic asks : — " But is such an imputation of insin- 
cerity, almost of hypocrisy, in keeping with the dignified serious- 
ness of the Duke's adjuration ? May it not be that midnight 
hymns chanted by nuHS within a convent's walls must always sound 
' faint * to the ears of men outside ? " If any reader prefer the ex- 
planation suggested by the second question, I have no quarrel 
with him ; but I cling to my own interpretation. There is no im- 
putation of insincerity or hypocrisy in the Duke's words. He is 
not a holy abbot eulogizing the conventual life, but a civil judge 
discussing a penalty. He admonishes the girl to consider whether 
she can "endure " the cloistered seclusion, the enforced virginity, 
the monotonous round of religious services, in which she cannot 
join with the fervor of those who have voluntarily taken the veil. 
He naturally and properly dwells on all that is repellent in the 
nun's life, in the hope of persuading Hermia to choose the lot 
which is " earthlier happy " — happier from the worldly point of 
view as distinguished from the religious or ecclesiastical. It is 
amazing, by the way, that so many excellent commentators have 
failed to see this sense of "earthlier happy," obviously antithet- 
ical as it is to the " heavenly" or religious life of which Theseus 
has been speaking. After a page of quotations, more or lf*ss 
pointless, our editor says : — " Theseus's meaning is clear, how- 
ever much we may disagree with the sentiment, that in an earthly 
sense the married woman is happier than the spinster." Substi- 
tute " nun" for "spinster," and the comment is pertinent, though 
I see no reason for disagreeing with the sentiment after that 
"emendation." 

The longest note in the volume — sixteen and a half octavo pages 
of solid fine print — is on the speech of Oberon to Puck in ii. i. : — 
" That very time I saw, but thou couldst not, " etc. As Dr. Furness 
says, it * * has been the subject of more voluminous speculation 
than any other twenty-five lines in Shakespeare " ; and all because 
some critics, not satisfied with recognizing the graceful compli- 
ment to the Virgin Queen — the best of the tens of thousands that 
were addressed to her — have persisted in reading into the passage 
a preposterous allegory concerning Mary Queen of Scots and 
other historical personages. The foolery does not deserve the 
space which is necessarily given to it here, but it has a certain in- 
terest as a curiosity of criticism. Dr. Furness shows up its ab- 
surdity in a single paragraph, which I have not room to quote 
after dwelling so long on other matters. Suffice it in closing to 
say — what goes without saying — that this book, like its predeces- 
sors, is encyclopedic and exhaustive — the entire literature of the 
subject compressed into a single volume, and the more valuable 
for the editor's personal contributions thereto. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 



London Letter 

Coming in a crowded hour of the London season, the dinner 
to Sir Walter Besant suffered somewhat from the press of other 
engagements. The resignation of Lord Rosebery's government,^ 
with all its concomitant variations of interest, must have kept 
away many who would have been glad to be present. Then there 
were receptions at the Foreign Office and at the Speaker's, which 
a number of authors were forced to attend ; and, in addition, the 
multitude of private engagements attendant upon the height of the 
season could not fail to militate against the representative char- 
acter of the assembly. It is surprising, indeed, that the occasion 
suffered so little as it did. On the whole the gathering was a 
worthy one. Possibly the minor novelist was somewhat con- 
spicuous, but when we remember how much Sir Walter has done 
for the " coming " author by clearing his path of trickery and im- 
posture, it is but right, as it is natural, that gratitude should be 
duly represented upon an occasion of this kind. Some 300 writers 
were present. Sir W. Martin Conway presiding. Among the 
guests were Lady Besant, Mme. Sarah Grand, Austin Dob- 
son, Hall Caine, Rider Haggard, George Moore, Israel Zang- 
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will, Harold Frederic, Sir Frederick GoldsYnid, W. H. Rideing, 
Jerome K. Jerome, B. L. Farjeon, Walter Harries Pollock and 
Moncure D. Conway. George Meredith wrote as follows: — ** I 
dare not put the strain upon myself, in spite of my desire to tes- 
tify personally, as written words can but poorly do, to my great 
esteem for your ante-penultimate Chairman, considering both his 
unexampled services to the profession of letters and his literary 
quality. A title is more than a thing of air when it stands for 
the nation's acknowledged debt to the man consenting to bear it, 
the distinction of whom, in the present case, will be a perpetual 
reminder of his labors on behalf of young authors, and his devotion 
to the interests of his fellow craftsmen. Most heartily do I ap- 
plaud him, with envy of his admirable persistency, his constant 
good temper and spirit of fairness to opponents in the struggle." 
Ruskin sent a telegram, which was received by Mr. Caine just be- 
fore the company sat down. It ran thus: — '* I am in true 
sympathy with you to-night. Convey my respectful greetings to 
all present, who are doing well-deserved honor to Sir Walter 
Besant, to whom please give my heartfelt congratulations." 

The arrangements for the dinner were excellently carried out, 
and reflected high credit on Mr. Herbert Thring, who, as Secre- 
tary of the Authors* Society, is always the moving spirit on these 
occasions. Before each of the principal persons of the evening. 
Sir Walter and Lady Besant, Sir Martin Conway and Mr. Hall 
Caine, was placed a bronze medal, bearing a suitable inscription, 
and designed as a souvenir of the entertainment. The room was 
kept cool by pillars of ice, and the dinner was good. The chief 
interest, of course, centered in the speech of the evening. Mr. 
Caine proposed the health of Sir Walter Besant, and in reply the 
honored guest, who was very heartily received, spoke with admir- 
able feeling and patent sincerity. He began by saying that he 
regarded his knighthood as the virtual recognition of the Authors* 
Society, the first official acknowledgment of literature as a pro- 
fession. Looking back sixty years, he found the man-of-letters a 
miserable mendicant in Grub Street, addressing to his patrons let- 
ters of entreaty such as no writer could pen to-day without signal 
shame and degradation. All this was due to the dominant power 
of the middleman ; the publisher was at that time crushing the 
life from author and from bookseller alike. The author was abso- 
lutely ignorant of affairs ; his only salvation lay in enlightenment. 
• * Here was the opportunity for the Authors* Society. It put before 
its members the figures of the transaction, and let them see for 
themselves the balance of profit and loss. The control of affairs 
has been placed at last in the hands of the author, the creator, the 
owner ; and it has been rendered a possibility that some day the 
middleman will be dispensed with altogether. And this enlighten- 
ment came at the psychological moment. The vast extension of 
English territory, the increase in English-speaking races, the pass- 
ing of International Copyright Acts — all these things make for the 
multiplication of readers. It will soon be in the power of a great 
English author to speak to the whole world, and he will do so, 
thanks to recent agitation, in a spirit of independence. One thing 
is needful. Let authors work together in unity : let petty quarrels 
and internecine strife be at an end. Silence is sometimes the 
wisest form of criticism." The speech, of which this is, inev- 
itably, the very baldest outline, was heard with intense attention, 
and universally admired as a worthy utterance upon a very im- 
portant occasion. 

The Chair of English Literature in the University of Edinburgh 
is vacant, and it is rumored that Mr. W. E. Henley proposes to 
offer himself for the post. The official salary connected with the 
position is said to be some 800/. a year, but additional fees in- 
crease it, according to some accounts, to nearly double that 
amount. Mr. George Saintsbury is also reported to be a candi- 
date. Should Mr. Henley decide to compete, he will almost cer- 
tainly be elected. His popularity in Edinburgh is very great, and 
I understand that, since he undertook she editorship of The New 
Review, its circulation has been considerably increased by reason 
of the demand for it in Scotland, where it had been hitherto com- 
paratively unknown. It is, however, quite uncertain at present 
whether Mr. Henley will entertain the idea of again leaving Lon- 
don, where he has many friends, where, too, his influence is firmly 
marked upon certain departments of contemporary journalism. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan's new play, **Miss Brown," was pro- 
duced at the Vaudeville on Wednesday, having been postponed 
for a week from the date originally announced. It was reported 
in the papers that this postponement was due to Mr. Kerr's (the 
principal actor's) total loss of voice : it is rumored, however, that 
the real cause was of wider dimension, and sprang from a variety 
of difficulties and dissensions at rehearsal. I hear, moreover, that 



more than one leading dramatic critic declined to undertake 
any notice of the play, owing to Mr. Buchanan's mili^nt and 
litigious attitude to his critics in the past, and that some of the 
principal newspapers were therefore represented by *• under- 
studies." In any case, the notices have been very friendly. The 
farce is founded on the ** Charley's Aunt " model. A young man 
of spirit marries a ward in chancery, who is carried away from 
the wedding-breakfast, and forced to • * resume her studies " at a 
boarding-school. The young husband follows her, disguised as a 
hoydenish school-girl, and humorous complications ensue. Mr. 
Fred Kerr played the husband with abundant wit, and Miss M. 
A. Victor was good as the school-mistress. The verdict of the 
first-night audience was enthusiastic, but Mr. Buchanan was not 
in the theatre to acknowledge his call. 

Publishers are. of course, groaning over the approaching dis- 
solution of Parliament. There are some who say that publishers 
are forever groaning : still, this time they have some cause. The 
next few months promise to be among the most stagnant of the 
last three years : even the weekly paper will suffer ; the morning 
and evening journals alone will reap advantage from the situation. 
Probably a large number of important books will now be held 
back until the winter : it is certain that those which appear will 
do so at considerable risk. There even promises to be no literary 
news at all. Your correspondent looks ahead with apprehension, 
and abroad with anxiety. 

London, 28 June, 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



Boston Letter 

Good Bostonians are fairly well satisfied with the new Public 
Library, but not one of them has obtained the unalloyed pleasure 
that has fallen to the lot of the hypercritical Bostonian who has 
studied the new white building from foundation to roof. The 
critic of small things has revelled at this opportunity ; and thus it 
has come about that no week has passed for the last six months 
without a long and learned communication to this, that or the 
other paper from *• Pro bono publico," **An old reader," *'Ameri- 
cus, " or some of their sisters, cousins, or aunts. The objectors 
found fault because the little boys who held up the seal of the 
Library were not decorously clothed in kilts to ward off the pierc- 
ing sharpness of Boston's east wind ; they opined that MacMon- 
nies's ** Bacchante " should have followed the fashion of our mod- 
ern wheel-women, rather than that of Mother Eve; they growled 
at being compelled to tread upon the signs of the zodiac when 
they entered the building, and continually hunted for cracks here 
and cracks there, through which to blow their shrill whistles of 
displeasure and derision. Now, it is the decorations that trouble 
them. They look upon the grand paintings of Abbey and Sar- 
gent, and cry out, "Why do they picture the Holy Grail and the 
Growth of Religion ? " Like Webster, they exclaim, *' Here are 
Lexington and Concord and Bunker Hill"; and add, ** Why not 
picture them ; why not show the ride of Paul Revere, the little 
Tea-party in the harbor, the hanging of the witches ? " In fact, 
w^hy not localize our Library and emphasize the point over which 
the country has so long smiled, that Boston is nothing if not pro- 
vincial ? Possibly Mr. Abbey is more gifted than we imagine, 
and by second sight foresaw this criticism, for in the little book 
reproducing his Public Library frieze, he explains the reason for 
his selection of the Grail story. The English language, he says, 
has no romance, but leads from it. Its stories lie, though un- 
recognized, in the nursery-tales and in the Christian legends. 
Two great central stories, he declares, lie at the root of modern 
literature, the pagan Nibelungen myth and the Christian Arthurian 
myth. ''Therefore," he says, "both from racial pride and from 
historic fact, the Grail story is peculiarly fitted to be the subject 
of the decoration of a great library, built by a people of British 
race, and in a room dedicated, not to science or the classics alone, 
but to fiction, poetry, romance, to the reading of the people. " 

All this leads me to speak of another decoration for the Library, 
which comes, not from the criticism, but from generosity. When 
the Public Library Trustees found that they did not have money 
enough to pay for the Sargent decoration, they called for a sub- 
scription, and the rich men and women of the city unselfishly came 
forward with their aid. When the Trustees sought to give a con- 
tract to Joseph Lindon Smith, the young Boston artist, for the 
decoration of the north lobby of the second floor, they found no 
money ready for the payment. Then Arthur Astor Carey, whose 
appreciation of Harvard has already been shown in a substantial 
way, stepped forward and offered to defray the entire expense 
himself. Until this week this action of Mr. Carey's has been kept 
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secret, although it was known that Mr. Smith's contract was 
guaranteed in some way. The artist himself is related, on his 
mother's side, to the poet Whittier. He is a native of Pawtucket, 
and thirty- two years of age. Educated in Boston and abroad, he 
returned to this city to receive encouragement from many of our 
leaders in art, soon becoming an instructor in the Art Museum 
School. As his decoration was to go around the Venetian lion's 
head set in the wall, he selected a Venetian scheme of decoration, 
illustrating the marriage of Venice to the Adriatic, and the com- 
mercial interests of the ancient Venetian state. While painting 
in the Library, Mr. Smith attracted the attention of the architect 
of the new Horticultural Hall in Philadelphia, and through him 
received a contract for decorating that building — undoubtedly one 
of the largest commissions ever given to an American artist. 
During the summer Mr. Smith will live in Dublin, N. H., and 
will there work up his preliminary studies for the Philadelphia de- 
sign. He will abandon his trip to Europe and Egypt in order to 
complete his task. 

Boston is to see a novel move taken next month, in the shape of 
a decided innovation in the line of writing for the stage. Plays 
have been written to expound all sorts of theories, but this time a 
writer, who keeps her identity a secret for the present, has pre- 
pared a play especially to combat Ingersollism. According to her 
own statements, it is her "mission in life" to attack Ingersoll, 
and she has selected the stage as the best medium for that work. 
Her play is entitled "Mighty Millions," and among those who are 
interested in it is William Ordway Partridge, the sculptor, who 
has stopped in his work on the equestrian statue of Grant to com- 
plete two life-size character figures taken from the play. It is ex- 
pected that these figures will be unveiled after the first perform- 
ance of the play at the Hollis Street Theatre, on August 26. 

Prof. Albert BushncU Hart of Harvard has been appointed by 
the Governor as Commissioner of the Massachusetts Nautical 
Training School, in association with Rcar-Admiral Belknap and 
Robert E. Dixon. Prof. Hart is the author of "The Formation 
of the Union " in the Epochs of American History series, and of 
"Practical Essays on American Government, " and is also the 
editor of several well-known historical works. It has been sug- 
gested in Cambridge that Fresh Pond, so called, a beautiful sheet 
of water, situated in the midst of a park about a mile from the 

home of James Russell Lowell, be called Lowell Pond. Elias 

Howe, who died in Watertown last Saturday, was one of the oldest 
music-publishers of the country. In the beginning, fifty years 
ago. he peddled music-books through the rural districts, having 
borrowed the money necessary for the purchase of his small stock, 
and so acquired capital to start a permanent store. About 1850 
he retired, transferring his business to Oliver Ditson. The way 
he drifted into his occupation was odd. Gifted with a love for 
music, he would copy into blank-books all the music that he could 
borrow, and in that way gathered a large collection, which was 
often borrowed in turn from him. Somebody suggested that he 
could make money by having that collection published, and thus 
the "Musicians' Companion" came into existence in 1840, the 
publishers furnishing the copies only as fast as Mr. Howe could 
pay for them. The book had a big sale at that time. Of late 
years he had been very much interested in collecting violins, and at 
the time of his death had one of the best collections in the world. 

More than 225 candidates have applied for admission to Rad- 

clifTe College, this fall. This is nearly double the number of last 
year, and serves to illustrate in one way the increasing fame of 
what was once the Annex of Harvard College. 

Boston, 9 July, 1895. Charles E. L. Wingate. 



Chicago Letter 

At the University convocation, last week. Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch was the principal speaker, his theme being the duties and 
achievements of American universities. He was followed by Pre- 
sident Harper, who spoke more specifically of one of these institu- 
tions, glancing hopefully at its future. During the four quarters 
of the year just closed, 1587 students have been registered in the 
University, and the teaching staff now numbers 164. The total 
number of degrees and certificates granted during the year was 
182. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon 
fifteen candidates, two of those receiving it last week being women. 
In explaining the requirements for admission to the University, 
Dr. Harper said : — **It maybe truly said that no institution re- 
quires a higher grade of training for admission than that which is 
required by the University of Chicago. ♦ ♦ ♦ While it will 
continue to offer its own examinations, it will permit teachers in 



schools which it has approved to furnish their own questions, and 
the examination papers written upon these questions the Univer- 
sity will read and estimate, just as it reads and estimates the 
papers prepared upon its own questions. ♦ ♦ ♦ if the ques- 
tions of the teacher and the papers of the pupil are satisfactory, 
these examinations will be accepted by the University in lieu of its 
own examinations. " Convocation day was memorable, also, be- 
cause of the laying of the corner-stone of the Haskell Oriental 
Museum, given to the University by Mrs. Elizabeth Haskell in 
memory of her husband. Dr. John H. Barrows delivered the 
oration. 

The Trustees of the Lewis Polytechnic Institute have appointed 
as its principal George Noble Carman of the Morgan Park Acad- 
emy. Mr. Carman made a commendable record as Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in St. Paul and Minneapolis, and for 
three years has been Dean of the Academy at Morgan Park, 
which is a preparatory school for the University. In that post he 
will be succeeded by Prof. Charles Herbert Thurber of Colgate 
University, who will transfer to Chicago The School Review, of 
which he is editor. 

The Art Institute has already sent out notice of the annual ex- 
hibition of oil-paintings and sculpture by American artists, which 
will be open 22 Oct. -8 Dec. The agents who will receive and 
ship exhibits are, in New York, W. S. Budworth & Son, 424 West 
Fifty-second Street; in Boston, J. Eastman Chase, 7 Hamilton 
Place; in Philadelphia, C. F. Haseltjne, 14 16 Chestnut Street; and 
in Paris. Miss Sara Hallo well, 14 Rue Mayet. Entry blanks must 
be sent before Oct. i to W. M. R. French, Director of the Art 
Institute. But all exhibits must be approved by one of the 
following juries : — For New York, Will H. Low, J. Alden Weir 
and C. C. Curran; for Philadelphia, Peter Moran, Thomas P. 
Anshutz andC. C. Cooper; for Boston, Frank W. Benson, E. W. 
D. Hamilton and Edmund C. Tarbell; and for Chicago, C. L. 
Hutchinson, J. J. Glessner, James H. Dole, M. A. Ryerson and 
Robert A. Waller, together with an advisory committee of artists, 
consisting of Frederick W. Freer, Frank C. Peyraud and Alice 
Kellogg Tyler. Every effort is being made to secure a fine collec- 
tion. 

The Young Fortnightly, a club of South-side young women, has 
offered a prize for **the best painting in oil painted during the year 
by an artist having resided at least one year inChlcago. " It amounts 
to $100, and will be awarded in December, at an exhibition to be held 
under the auspices of the Club. The jury of award will have five 
members — one selected by the Chicago Society of Artists, one by 
the Palette Club, one by the Cosmopolitan, and two by the Young 
Fortnightly. One of the latter shall be a member of the Club, and 
the other an art critic. The committee which has the matter in 
charge consists of Grace Cassette, Alice Keep Clark, Lillian Gil- 
lett and Frances Robinson. 

The old-time romance which Messrs. Stone & Kimball of 
this city are about to publish reads strangely to us moderns, to 
whom love is an incident rather than an occupation, diverting, per- 
haps, but not absorbing. To Mr. James Hackman, sometime 
captain of the guards and later minister of the Gospel, it was any- 
thing but an amusement. To him it was a consuming flame, 
deadly to every other element of his nature, sombre even in its 
brightest moments, and at the worst uncompromising and tragic. 
The letters he writes to Miss Reay are ardent with the ardor of 
the last century ; he throws everything to the winds, even honor 
itself, though he professes an exaggerated allegiance to that virtue. 
And the tragedy which winds up the simple little tale is the legitimate 
result of such emotion as his. The story is simple in the sense of 
being uneventful, the entire drama being enacted in emotion 
rather than action. The letters have an agreeable eighteenth- 
century flavor about them ; yet there are few literary flourishes and 
affectations. They have every appearance of being the real 
thing, speaking straight from the heart with the fine simplicity of 
sincerity. It is for this reason chiefly, as a ** human document," 
that they are interesting. Many a trained writer could construct 
better love-letters, but no one could make them more convincing, 
no one could make one believe as readily in the tragedy that fol- 
lowed them. The book is edited by Gilbert Burgess, and called 
** The Love-Letters of Mr. H. and Miss R." It was first pub- 
lished in 1779. when the public was interested in the execution of 
the Rev. Mr. Hackman for the murder of Martha Reay. In that 
edition there were many errors, which were afterwards corrected 
by Sir Herbert Croft. But in editing the letters, Sir Herbert took 
occasion to include much extraneous matter referring to Chatter- 
ton's life and death. This the present editor has carefully sifted 
out, though he prirtts it as an appendix to the volume. Croft's 
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book, which was entitled **Love and Madness," ran through 
many editions, the ninth being dedicated to Samuel Johnson. 
Boswell saw the execution at Tyburn, and describes a violent dis- 
cussion about the affair between Johnson and Beauclerk. But to us 
the case seems more far-away and foreign than the loves of Paris 
and Helen, or of Benedick and Beatrice. 

The death of Mrs! O'Leary, which the papers chronicled last 
week, removes to the region of romance a distinguished figure in 
•our civic history. Soldiers and statesmen may die and be for- 
gotten, but this name is inseparably associated with the fortunes 
-of the city which was destroyed in a single night. Wherever the 
story of Chicago is told, it will be remembered that it was Mrs. 
O'Leary's cow that kicked over the lamp that started the great fire 
-of 1 87 1. Mrs. O'Leary felt so strong a sense of responsibility for 
the tragedy, that she could never be prevailed upon to talk about it. 
She was a self-respecting woman, and dime-museums offered her 
fortunes in vain. Her scorn of them was only equalled by her 
scorn of reporters, all intercourse with whom she steadfastly re- 
fused. And even after her death her children were true to the 
•lessons she had taught them, asserting in the face of known facts 
that she only came over from Ireland a few years ago. Which one 
among the enlightened would persistently reject fame thus offered 
on a silver salver ? 

Chicago, 9 July, 1895. Lucy Monroe. 



The Tennyson Beacon 

Since acknowledgment was made in TAe Critic of June 
29, the following additions have been made to America's con- 
tribution to the fund for the erection of the Tennyson monu- 
ment on the Isle of Wight. 

The Neighborly Club, New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. $3.61 

K., Fort Wingate, New Mexico . . . . 2.00 



Previously acknowledged, $1151.90. Total, $1157.51. 



5.61 



The Lounger 

'*The price paid to Mrs. Humphry Ward by Messrs. Smith 
.& Elder for • The Story of Bessie Costrell, ' " says TAe AthencBum, 
** is well over a thousand pounds. The work has been largely 
subscribed, as it needed to be under such cij-cumstances. ** That 
is, let us say for convenience, $5000 for the English book rights. 
For the American book rights $5000 was probably paid, and for 
the English and American serial rights, some $5000 more. I 
<iare say there was something worth while from Canada and Aus- 
tralia; but even if there was not, $15,000 is a *• tidy" sum for a 
story of not more than 25,000 words. Sixty cents a word beats 
the record. Where are Mr. Kipling and Mrs. Burton Harrison, 

310W ? 

♦ * * 

In her article on •* The Myth of the Four Hundred," in the 
July Cosmopolitan, Mrs. Burton Harrison tells of an American 
calling upon a lady in London and finding her seated in a big 
chair by the window, engaged in some sort of needlework. A 
young man came in and paid his respects, as it was her day at 
home, and then bowed himself out. Three years later, the American 
was again in London, and again he called upon the lady. It was 
her day at home, and there she sat in the same chair by the same 
window with the same needlework, or some very like it, in her 
hand, and, more remarkable still, the same young man called and 
made the same remarks he had made three years before. Mrs. 
Harrison tells this anecdote to show how unchanged things are in 
England, and how you are pretty sure to find people just about as 
you left them. The illustration is a good one, but I can match it 
with a better one over here. 

♦ » * 

I HAVE THE PLEASURE of knowing a family in Philadelphia, 
who have lived in the same house for forty years. As the children 
of this family grew up, they developed a musical talent inherited 
from four or five generations of men learned in the law, as well 
as skilled with the bow. Every Sunday between twelve and one 
o'clock, it was the custom of the father and the sons to play classic 
music, the father being first violin, one son viola, one second violin, 
the other violoncello. They played well, and, as I lived nearer 
Philadelphia in those days than I do to-day, I often dropped in at 
these rehearsals, as they called them. Five years ago I was in 
Philadelphia on a Sunday. I had not seen my old friends in fif- 
teen years, but I was sure they were living at the old place. I 



walked around to the house, and, as I rnounted the marble steps, 
I heard sounds of music. Could it be possible that a •* rehearsal " 
was going on ? Yes, sure enough. There sat the father, his hair 
snow-white, with his violin tucked under his chin, and the three 
•* boys," — fathers themselves — all playing away as they had been 
doing since they were children. • To be sure, they were married 
men and did not live at home, but they met every Sunday morning 
at their father's for the usual music. I expect to run on to Phila- 
delphia again before long, and, though it has been at least five 
years since I was at my old friend's house, I expect to hear the 
music on Sunday morning, for I shall time my visit so as to in- 
clude a Sunday. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Richard Burton writes to me from Hartford as follows : 
— *' A press dispatch went out from this city, in regard to Mrs. 
Stowe's 84th birthday, which you very naturally copied the gist of 
on June 22. Allow me to say, however, in the interests of truth, 
and as an illustration of enterprising American journalism, that of 
the alleged 500 messages and telegrams received by the Hartford 
authoress, a dozen or more of them represented to be from Mr. 
Warner. Mr. Clemens, Mr. Howells and other prominent literary 
folk, not a single one had a basis in fact. I was at the Stowe's 
house shortly after the departure of the reporter (or wwreporter) 
in whose teeming brain the details originated, and so learned the 
real state of affairs. Mrs. Stowe was most pleasantly remem- 
bered by the school-children of the city, who sent her flowers, and 
by her friends and neighbors ; but as for the out-of-town deluge 
of congratulations — a * * fake, " only that and nothing more. Verily, 
one must school oneself into a nil admirari mood before much of 
modem journalism. The family was rather disturbed by the 
published reports and will be glad of a correction in print. Let 
me add an odd thing in re Mrs. Stowe's age. In * Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography ' and other like books you will 
find her birth-year given ks 18 12, makine her eighty-three this 
June, whereas, as you are aware, she is eighty-four. It is not sur- 
prising that the mistake arose, for in the family Bible record the 
entry of birth is made June 14, 1 8 1 2. It was not until one of Mrs. 
Stowe's brothers detected what he knew to be an error that the 
immediate family learned the truth." 

* * * 

In my notice, on June 29, of the ** Japanese Sword-Song, " 
Miss Hunter's fine poem in the June Atlantic, the types showed a 
perverse capacity for Malaprop blundering, not to be surpassed by 
any allegory on the banks of the Nile or elsewhere. In the sen- 
tence which, as written, referred to *'the belief prevailing in Japan 
that some swords possess sentient powers, gained by being an- 
nealed in human blood," the ** swords" were in print converted 
into ** minds " ! To repair this blunder and show how vividly this 
belief and the martial ** spirit of the race" were expressed, some 
portion of the poem may properly be cited : — 

** (Hush, listen — my soul, my sword !) 
Not molten with toil of days 

Was the steel of your fashioning, 
But with labor of strenuous years. 

And the steel was a living thing. 
Through your eager, thirsting veins 

The red drops hissing ran, 
Pure blood of a fiery soul, 

Proud spirit of a Man. 

(His life for life of my lord.) 

**(Hush, listen — my soul, my sword !) 
You writhe in my grasp, my Own — 

He is near, the Fox we snare ! 
You lift your quivering length, 

One moment -one chance — if he dare ! 
The blood thai is in you gleams 

Wicked red with flashes of light — 
Now Sword, my Soul, cleave clean ! 

Revenge is new life, new sight ! 
(His life for life of my lord.) " 

)|e % * 

I WONDER IF THERE was ever a time when the money 
value of everything was so much regarded as it is to-day, or a 
people that thought so much of it as we Americans do. The 
English have been called a nation of shopkeepers, but you do not 
find the price of everything coupled with every mention of it in 
the English as you do in the American papers. One never sees a 
simple announcement of the fact that Mr. Smith proposes build- 
ing a house somewhere: it is always a •• million-dollar house " or 
a '* $50,000 cottage." This not merely in the building-trade 
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journals, but in the news columns or "society" department of 
the general newspaper. It will be but a little while before our 
•* society " news will be dressed up in this fashion: — 

• • Mr. Jones, the Chicago multi-millionaire, was married yester- 
day, at high noon, to Miss Johnson, the noted New York heiress. 
It is understood that the Rev. Dr. Brown, who officiated, received a 
$5000 fee reach of the ushers wore a $250 pin, the gift of the bride- 
groom, whose farewell bachelor-dinner is said to have cost him a 
small fortune. After the reception which followed the ceremony, 
the happy pair, having embraced the happy parents, took the 3 
P. M. train for Washington and the South, where they will prob- 
ably pay a visit at the $1,000,000 country seat recently opened by 
the bride's cousin in Kentucky. Mr. Jones's $250,000 steam- 
yacht has been put in commission for the summer, and a- trip to 
Norway is among the probabilities, before the owner returns to the 
management of his enormous business. The union of the Jones 
and Johnson families effected yesterday is, from a monetary point 
of view, one of the most notable that have occurred this season." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I HAVE SAID it will not be long before this will be the regular 
formula for notices of the weddings of the rich ; but it is practi- 
cally the formula to-day. The readers of a New York daily of 
the highest standing were informed, on the occasion of a recent 
wedding, that • ' the bride's trousseau is said to have cost $40, 
000," that •* a conservative estimate " of the value of the presents 
she received was $700,000, and that ** the w^edding probably cost 
about $1,000,000." Apropos of this same wedding, the pastor 
of a Presbyterian church in this city has been forced to ask the 
press to cease circulating ridiculously exaggerated statements re- 
garding his wealth — statements that tend, as he truly declares, 
to bring religion itself into disrepute. When Gen. Sherman died, 
one of his eulogists remarked that at his fireside speculations were 
never heard as to the wealth of this, that or the other millionaire. 
It was a compliment that could not be paid to many. But then, 
Sherman was a soldier, not a saddler. 



University Extension 

[Prom an Interview viiih Prof. Richard G. Moulton, in The Evenins Posi\ 

"What courses are most in demand ? " 

*' Anthropology and literature are the subjects most called for, 
th»n come history and economics, then science. The popularity 
of anthropology is largely due to the success of the present lec- 
turer, Prof. Frederick Starr. Of my own courses, the one on 
Shakespeare is the favorite, then comes a new course on • Stories 
as a Mode of Thinking. ' A course on the literary study of the 
Bible is frequently called for, and I go to Philadelphia next week 
to give a course on the Greek drama." 

•* Is the Extension movement gaining in the West ? " 

*• Very rapidly. This year three large State conferences were 
held, at South Bend. Ind., Joliet, 111., and Clinton, la. People 
came in shoals from all parts of the State. There are fifteen men 
at the University of Chicago who spend a great part of their time 
giving Extension courses, and others are called upon for occa- 
sional service. I am sure that University Extension has a great 
field here, although it is slightly different from that in England. 
There the movement has been most successful among the laboring 
classes; here it appeals to middle-class people. But they need- 
awakening and guidance as much as anyone else. The results of 
the work so far have been most gratifying. Time and again we 
have had reports from librarians in cities where courses were given 
who say that the character of the reading has been permanently 
improved. There is no denying that there is a field for University 
Extension here, and those who are in a position to know say that 
the work will be even more productive than it has been in Eng- 
land." 

Prof. Moulton lectures in Philadelphia the second week in July, 
then sails for London, where he will remain until September. 



and Librarian Spotford was called upon for an explanation. What 
he said will be of general interest to persons who have to do with 
the publication and copyrighting of books and documents. 

** It is one thing to copyright something," said Mr. Spofford, 
"and another thing entirely to have that copyright sustained. 
Under the law I am compelled to record a copyright for anything 
that is brought to me. I cannot act in a judicial capacity and de- 
termine whether a person who seeks a copyright is the author or 
is entitled by priority to secure the privilege he asks. I remem- 
ber once that Mark Twain came to me and complained, in his 
drawling, waggish way, that a number of his early contributions 
to Western papers had not only been published without his 
knowledge or consent, but had actually been copyrighted by the 
literary pirates. * Sam ' Jones's sermons used to be taken in 
shorthand by unprincipled people, and then copyrighted and pub- 
lished, the real author, of course, not receiving a cent in the way 
of profits. The same scheme was tried successfully with Inger- 
so?l, but now he copyrights his lectures before he delivers them. 
So you see that an amendment to the Copyright law is sadly 
needed. In this case of the Declaration of Independence it is- 
absurd to think that the copyright would hold for a minute if a 
test case was made in the courts. The document is everybody's 
property. There can be no question about that. Stiil. if you 
brought me the Constitution of the United States I would have to 
record its copyright if you paid me the legal fee. The Bible has 
been brought here for copyright any number of times, and every 
time the request is granted. As for the protection which such a 
copyright would grant — well, that is a question which some court 
would have to settle." 



Copyright Absurdities 

[ The New York Tribune^ 

Washington, July 8. — On the morntng of July 4, the Post 
of this city and other newspapers in various sections of the coun- 
try published a facsimile of the Declaration of Independence, 
some of the newspapers going to the trouble and expense of 
copyrighting the venerable and historical document. That the 
Declaration should be copyrighted 119 years after its promulga- 
tion, and in the face of the fact that it has been frequently repro- 
duced in all its original accuracy, excited a great deal of surprise. 



Sir Henry Irving 

[From The Sk€tch'\ 

I UNDERSTAND that Sir Henry Irving's professional colleagues 
intend to present him with a valuable piece of plate and an address, 
to celebrate the distinction which he has received from the Queen. 
Such a tribute from the English , . , '.; . 

players is only fitting after the 
remarkable letter to Sir Henry 
from the Com^die Fran^ise. 
By the way, there is no such 
person as Sir Henry Broderibb, 
for Mr. Irving changed his name 
by formal process of law years 
ago. 

A new terror is in store for 
' * celebrities, " " persons of 
note" and •* distinguished peo- 
ple" generally. A human de- 
mon resident in Iowa has com- 
piled a book called ** Unknown 
Facts about Well-Known Peo- 
ple, " which he has considerately 
provided as a handbook for 
autograph-collectors. The pre- 
cocious children who are always 
bothering Sir Henry Irving, or 
John Burns, or Lord Rosebery, 
for autographs, will hencefor- 
ward have no difficulty in in- 
flicting the maximum amount of 
torture upon the maximum 
number of helpless victims. 
Their guide, philosopher and 
friend, whose name is Moore- 
head, gives the address of everybody of any importance, the 
salient features of each particular celebrity's life and works, 
the names and addresses of friends and relatives of * * dead 
lions " who might be disposed to supply autographs, facsimiles of 
hundreds of autograph letters, and finally, for the purpose of 
effecting ** exchanges, " the names and addresses of all available 
autograph-collectors. Surely, this patient enemy of the great in all 
branches of the world's work deserves the subtlest torments that 
even Dante imagined. 




The COM^DIE Francatse will produce durinj?: the coming sea- 
son a new comedy by Henri Meilhac, and ** La Route de Thebes," 
the play which Alexandre Dumas announced more than three years 
ago. A volume of short stories by Dumas, illustriated by Myr- 
bach, is also announced. 
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Trilbyana 

At the Mercantile Library, New York, it was found neces- 
sary, at the time when " Trilby " was in greatest demand, to 
circulate a hundred copies of the book ; at the beginning of 
June the number in circulation was seventy. Mr. 
Wingate wrote to The Critic from Boston, last 
month, that there were six copies of the book in the 
main building of the Public Library, and one in each 
of its branches, but that this supply was inadequate, 
72 demands for the book having come from the 
branch libraries in a single day. And Mr. Hild 
writes to us from Chicago that the Public Library 
of that city has 26 copies, but that they do not be- 
gin to supply the demand. " I believe we could 
use 2 bo and never find a copy on the shelves. 
Every one of our 54,000 card-holders seems deter- 
mined to read the book," 

We reproduce herewith the preface to *' Trilby- 
ana," published last month by The Critic Co., and 
also the photograph of Mr. Du Manner's house, 
which is one of the full-page illustrations of that 
pamphlet, the other being a portrait of the author. 

// is many a year since a book has attained the 
popularity of Mr. du Mauriers second novels ^* Tril- 
by " {printed as a serial in Harper s Monthly^ from 
January to August^ inclusive^ and then issued in 
bookform^ on Saturday^ 8 September^ 1^94)* -^Vz'- 
eral others have sold as well — some even better ; 
but neither ^^ Looking Backward^'' nor ^^ Ben Hur''* 
{to name but these two) has captivated the public in the same 
manner or in the same degree as this romance^ this fairy tale 
of the three British artists^ the blanchisseuse who posed for 
''''the altogether^'' the Parisian masters of paintings afid the 
trans-Rhenish masters of music^ in the Latin Quarter of the 
early fifties. It is a story written out of the author's very 
heart, and it finds its way straight to the hearts of his read- 
ers. This is the secret of its unique success. Its charm is 
emotional rather than intellectual. With all its art., it im- 
presses one as essentially ingenuous. It is a book to be loved^ 
not merely to be liked or admired. 

On 16 /uncy 1894, The Critic printed, with comment, a 
letter in which Mr. Whistler protested to the editor of an Eng- 
lish newspaper against the libellous ^keness of himself to be 
found in the character of Joe Sibley, one if the minor person* 
ages in the story of " Trilby. '• In the fall there ivere so many 
sporadic calls for this number of the p it per as soon to exhaust 
the supply carried over from the summer. There seemed 
to be a general desire on the part of our readers to bind 
up the Whistler letters, etc., with the text and pictures of 
" Trilby " as printed tn Harper s Monthly, the American art- 
is f s protest having led to a slight revision of t lie story before its 
appearance in book form. The hint was acted upon ; and two 
pages of '* Trilbyana*' were printed in The Critic of Nov. ly. 

Though an ext a edition was struck off, the call for this 
number has at last exhausted the supply ; and the present 
pamphlet,containing among its many items of interest a majority 
of those that have found a place in the columns of The Critic, 
may fairly claim to be issued in response to a popular call'* 



of many, that stand for centres of Yale influence, whence not fool- 
ish "torrents," but broad and generous streams of intellectual 
grace, have flowed full and free. There are plenty of living men 
at Yale, no less gracious and influential ; and as for that certain 
** hardness of texture, ♦ * * certain chilliness and glitter. 




Mr,, du Maurier's HoOsk on Hami'stead Heath 

which one associates involuntarily with certain theolcgical sthcols 
and tendencies," I know of no hardness at Yale save the hardness 
of power — as of the hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces : 
both figuratively, by the spirit, and literally, as a ** Blake sione- 
crusher." 

I care not a fig for the abstract designation, "university"; 
though, in fact, Yale nowadays lives a true university life, just as 
virtually as the Sorbonne or Gottingen. For me the name Yale is 
wide enough to cover seas and continents : my merely casual ac- 
quaintance and associations at Yale once included elect minds of 
every most potent country: besides all regions of the United 
States, there might be mention of Britain, Germany, Russia, 
France. Italy, Austria, Japan, India, China — wi thout adding the 
remoteness of Trinidad, Honolulu, Chili and he Isle of Man. 
In a word : For one who is perfectly assured that Yale men of cuU 
ture tingle with grace to the very rim of their ears, to be told, in 
crude rhetoric, that Yale culture is "hard" and "refractory," 
makes my fingers itch to give that misinformed reviewer a good 
piece of mind ; through the pen of an unready writer though it be. 

ficoLiER Errant. 

Naylor, Lowndes County, Georgia, 14 June, 1895. 



Yale Culture 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

Why should you invite controversy, most futile of temporal in- 
ventions, by suffering the reviewer of " Four American Universi- 
ties " to air the mouldy opinion that Yale scholarship is " refract- 
ory to the softer intellectual graces ?" Any refined man or woman 
who has conversed with a typical Yale scholar must know the 
shallowness of such disparagement : nobody could allow it who 
may possibly have dined at the late Prof. Thacher's, or listened for 
two minutes to Dr. Noah Porter; or talked, en passant, with 
Prof. Whitney on a quiet pavement : and these are but few names 



* New York : The Critic Co. Edition de lux.\ $i. Regular edition, 25 cis. 



The Fine Arts 

The Heine Fountain in New York 

The final model of the proposed Heine Monument, offered 
to the Board of Park Commissioners by the German societies of 
this city, has been completed by the sculptor, Ernst Herler of 
Berlin. It is in the form of a fountain. The great question to be 
decided by the Park Board is, whether it can complv with the con- 
dition accompanying the offer of the gift — viz., that it be placed 
at the main entrance to Central Park at Fifty-ninth Street and 
Fifth Avenue — the most attractive and important site in the city, 
and one which it would be well to preserve religiously for some 
great national monument, or even a local one, which is certain to 
appear in due time to complete the growing beauty of the spot. 
Heine was undoubtedly a great poet, and a monument to his 
memory in the country of tolerance is undoubtedly meet and fit- 
ting; but we cannot see the necessity of placing it in the most 
conspicuous and most desirable spot in the city. If a poet is to 
occupy the place of the circular flower-bed on the Plaza, why not 
put Shakespeare there, or Longfellow, or Lowell ? Moreover, in 
the pictures of the Fountain received in this country, we fail to see 
great beauty of line or originality of conception, though seme of 
the details are rather effective. We hope that the Park Board will 
resolve to keep the required location for a more national purpose, 
and that the German societies will withdraw their condition, and 
be satisfied with another place for the Heine Fountain. 
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A Painter of Famous Hen 

/Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter. By George P. A. Ilealy. A, 
C. McClurg ^ Co, 
Mr. Healy's first sitter was a butcher, who agreed to 
take a good sum off the family bill for the pleasure of being 
painted by his debtor's son. His second sitter was Mrs. Harrison 
Gray Otis, then *' the queen of fashion in Boston." After paint- 
ing Mrs. Otis, Mr. Healy painted no more butchers. His lines 
were cast in pleasanter places. With Mrs. Otis's introduction, he 
received a number of orders to paint the rich and great, and, as 
he grew older, he made a specialty of painting crowned heads and 
celebrities generally. He married an English girl on his prospects, 
and took her with him to Paris. They lived in two rooms, and 
roasted goose for their humble dinner in the studio. Lewis Cass 
was then United States Minister to France, and Louis Philippe was 
King. Mr. Cass played the role of fairy godfather to the young 
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Longfellow and Daughter 

American painter, and gave him an order for a portrait of Mrs. 
Cass, which took a third medal at the Salon of 1840. Louis 
Philippe, also, became one of ihe young man's patrons, and not 
only had his own portrait painted by him, but gave him orders to 
paint a number of distinguished Americans for his own galleries. 

Among Mr. Healy's sitters were Abraham Lincoln. Gen. Grant, 
Gen. Sherman, the Queen of Roumania, Pius IX.. Andrew Jack- 
son, Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, Guizot, 
Thiers, Bismarck. Gambeita, Liszt and Longfellow. The poet's 
portrait is reproduced here from the book. The original is now 
in the possession of Miss Longfellow, at Cambridge, Mass. The 
portrait of Liszt, which was pamted for Longfellow, is also at 
Craigie House. Mr. Healy painted Andrew Jackson only a few 
days before his decease, and was one of the group around his 
deathbed. Of this last scene he says : — 

*' Ten or twelve persons were already in the room, and all weie weep- 
ing. The General was propped up in bed, his head sustained by his great 
friend. Major Lewis. Mrs. Jackson was kneeling by the bedside, holding 
his hand; on the other side of the bed the faithful negro servant stood. The 
General seemed unconscious, but suddenly he rallied and looked about 
him. He said very distinctly, * Why do you weep for me? I am in the 
hands of the Lord, who is about to release me. You should rejoice that 
my suflferings are at an end.' These were his last words.** 

Pope Pius IX. was an interesting sitter, and of him Mr. Healy 

says: — "Pius IX. has been dead now many a year. I like to 

hink of the few short sitttings he gave me in his cheerful library ; 



I like to remember his quiet, pleasant talk, his rather Italian- 
sounding French, his judgments of men and things. One day, 
speaking of a monk who had left the church and married, he ob- 
served, not without malice : — • He has taken his punishment into 
his own hands. * " 

Reproductions from a number of Mr. Healy's portraits illustrate 
this volume. They are not remarkable, either as works of art or 
as characteristic likenesses, but the book is not offered to the 
public on their merits. It stands on its own bottom, and firmly, 
for it is most readable and abounds in entertaining anecdotes. 



«« The Quest of the Holy Qrail " 

Mr. Edwin A. Abbey's mural paintings for the Boston Public 
Library illustrating the Quest of the Holy Grail, which were recent- 
ly described in The Critic, have been reproduced in a series of 
half-tone plates, carefully worked over by hand. The plates are 
large enough to give a good idea of the effect and spirit of the 
originals, and to reproduce much of the curious detail with which 
Mr. Abbey has enriched his compositions. The accompanying 
letter-press gives a short but sufficient account of the legend as far 
as Mr. Abbey's series has advanced — viz,, to Galahad's First 
Coming to the Castle of the Grail, when the worldly teaching of 
Gumemanz keeps him from asking the question that is to break 
the spell under which lie Amfortas and his court. Galahad's 
second visit to the castle, after many wanderings, will be treated 
by the artist in the portion of his work still to be completed. 
The explanatory text is preceded by a brief study of the origin and 
growth of the legend in England and on the Continent, and of the 
society that produced it. The whole makes an oblong book with 
an illuminated cover in black, white and red. (New York : R. 
H. Russell & Son.) 



Art Notes 

The May Portfolio consists of monograph on ** Japanese 
Wood-Engravings," by Dr. William Anderson, largely drawn, 
both text and illustrations, from the author's work. **The Pic- 
torial Arts of Japan." Several of the illustrations are in colors 
after prints of drawings by Harunobu, Outamaro and other well- 
known artists. The number furnishes a reliable account of the 
origin and progress of wood-engraving and block-printing in Japan. 
Mr. Claude Phillips writes with enthusiasm, tempered with judg- 
ment, of Antoine Watteau as the greatest painter of the eighteenth 
century, in the June number. Among the many illustrations, 
the most important are reproductions of chalk-drawings now 
in the British Museum, and a photogravure of the version of the 
**Embarquement pour Cyth^re," now in the Royal Palace at 
Berlin. Among the other illustrations are examples of Watteau 's 
work as a decorator, the well-known *'Finette"of the La Caze 
collection in the Louvre, and the portrait of Watteau by himself, 
after Boucher's engraving. 

— We have received a ** Descriptive Catalogue of Some Posters, 
Chiefly American, in the Collection of Charles Knowles Bolton," 
followed by a bibliography of books and articles on artistic posters. 
Mr. Bolton's collection contains many examples of Mr. Beardsley's 
work, of Mr. Louis J. Rhead's, Mr. Will H. Bradley's and Mr- 
Edward Penfield's. Some of the most noted French artists in this 
line are also represented. 



Notes 

An index to the volume of The Critic for Jan. -June 1895 
(Vol. XXIII. of the new series, Vol. XXVI. of the old) accompa- 
nies this issue of the paper. It is unusually full and detailed. 
The last page of the corresponding volume last year was numbered 
450; this year it is 488. During the first six months of 1894, the 
number of books noticed in The Critic was 817; this year it is 
936. 

— '* Kafir Stories, " by William Charles Scully, will be issued 
shortly in Holt's Buckram Series. They are said to picture savage 
ways and savage thoughts with the accuracy of a photograph and 
the feeling of an artist. **Some of them are terrible, only one 
of them humorous, but that very humorous, and all are power- 
ful." 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day "New Studies in 
Literature," by Edward Dowden, dealing with the poetry of 
George Meredith, Robert Bridges and John Donne; Goethe, 
Coleridge, Edmond Scherer, Literary Criticism in France, and the 
Teaching of English Literature. They will add to the Riverside 
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Paper Series Dr. Holmes's *• Hundred Days in Europe," and 
*' The Chosen Valley," by Mary Hallock Foote. 

— The popular moral standards for men and women are dis- 
cussed in George Paston's new novel, ** A Study in Prejudices," 
announced by D. Appleton & Co . The same house will publish 
** In the Year of Jubilee," by Guy Boothby. 

— P. Blakiston, Son & Co. of Philadelphia have undertaken to 
solve the problem of retail discounts and underselling in the book- 
trade by establishing the rule that their books shall be sold only 
at the advertised prices. On July i they reduced the catalogue 
prices of their publications — some 250 titles — to prices approxi- 
mating those prevailing under the discount method, equalizing 
this reduction by a rearrangement of their trade discounts. The 
experiment is well worth watching. 

— D. C. Heath & Co. will add to their Modern Language 
Series • * Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon, " edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Prof. B. W. Wells of the University of the 
South. 

—The report for the season 1894-5, of Mr. Henry M. Leipziger, 
Superintendent of the Free Lectures to the people, given during 
the last six years under the auspices of the Board of Education, 
shows that during the season just passed 560 lectures were given 
at sixteen different places, the attendance being 224.118, an in- 
crease over last year of nearly 54,000. Of the lectures given, 340 
were illustrated by stereopticon views, fifty-one were accompanied 
by experiments and twenty by means of specimens. The subjects 
treated were physiology and hygiene, natural science, etc., travel, 
American history and civics, general history, art. literature, etc. , 
and the World's Fair. The lecturers were selected in nearly every 
case for their knowledge in their respective fields. The chain of 
lecture-halls available for the purpose (including the Hebrew In- 
stitute, Cooper Union, the American Museum of Natural History 
and other institutions, as well as grammar and primary schools) 
now covers the territory from the Battery to Fordham. In view of 
the marvellous growth of the popularity of these lectures (in 1889 
the attendance was only 22, 149), Mr. Leipziger proposes to add 
three halls to the sixteen in use during the season just past. 

— **The Prisoner of Zenda" will be produced at the Lyceum 
in August, with Mr.Sothern in the title role. The play is in a pro- 
logue and four acts, the prologue antedating the play by 160 years. 
— Mr. Charles Upson Clarke has carried off the two highest 
sophomore prizes at Yale this year — the Betts prize for English 
composition ($60) and the first Robinson prize for excellence in 
Latin ($50). He has thus borne out the promise given in his fresh- 
man year, when he easily led his class of 300. This promising 
young man is the son of Mr. Charles Upson Clark of The Even- 
ing Post and of Kate Upson Clark, the well-known journalist and 
editor of Romance, 

— In her Life of Blaine, Gail Hamilton says in the course of her 
chapter on the Fry-Blaine-Conkling incident: — *• Unhappily, Mr. 
Conkling had also a private grievance. At a dinner party given by 
the Hon. Henry C. Deming of Hartford, the conversation glanced 
from the Utica of Mr. Conkling's home to a newspaper which had 
been published for a little while by Mr. Deming and his friend, 
Park Benjamin, and which bore for its motto the lines : — 
* No pent-up Utica contracts our powers 
But the whole boundless Continent is ours.* 
A question arose as to their authorship, and the whole company 
gayly contributed answers. An impression prevailed that it was 
Barlow. Mr. Conkling offered to bet a basket of champagne that 
it was from Addison's *Cato.* Mr. Blaine warned him not to 
make the bet, because he knew the authorship, and that the lines 
were not from Addison's * Cato. ' Mr. Conkling was so sure that 
he persisted in the bet. The lines are by Jonathan M. Sewell, in 
an * Epilogue to Cato. ' written for the Bow Street Theatre in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Mr. Conkling sent the basket of 
champagne, but took his discomfiture so much to heart as to in- 
sinuate that Mr. Blaine had been reading up for it, and when Mr. 
Blaine made a feast and invited all the company to drink the 
champagne, Mr. Conkling did not attend." 

— Julius Zupitza, the German philologist, died in Berlin on July 
5. He was born in 1844. 

— The Standard, Chicago's well-known Baptist weekly, is pub- 
lishing a series of articles on * • The Universality of Shakespeare. " 
over the signature of President A. H. Strong, LL. D. , of Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary. With the current month The Standard 
has changed its form to one more in keeping with modern ideas of 
journalism. 



— The first number of Information, a weekly *' cyclopedia of 
current events." was published on July 6. The aim of the paper 
is to cover every phase of current life, thought and research, giv- 
ing in small paragraphs the essence of each theme, with all the 
latest and best information obtainable. The paper is conducted 
by Mr. J. M. Stoddart, with the efficient aid of Mr. Harry C. 
Walsh, and published in this city by the Transatlantic Pub. Co. 
A novel feature of the new periodical is the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of its contents. The first number presents a much more 
favorable appearance than first numbers are apt to do. 

— Among the contents of the July New Review, we note a 
picaresque short story, ''The King's Treasure," by H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson, which we prefer to any of the same author's tales in 
** At the First Corner " ; and a study of ** The Picaresque Novel, " 
by James Fitzmaurice Kelly. The English Illustrated Maga- 
zine brings a sketch of Mr. C. H. Wilson, M. P., of the Wilson 
line and Hull ; and likewise a categorical statement, by an anony- 

nrious writer, of how small a man Bismarck really is. Among 

the contributors to Chapman s Magazine of Fiction are Bret 
Harte. Mrs. Andrew Dean, S. R. Crockett, W. L. Alden. Edith 
A. Harnett, E. W. Hornung, Joseph Strange and Violet Hunt. 

The *• star " article of The Land of Sunshine is ** Memories 

of * Our Italy, ' " by Mrs. Custer. The magazine has a bright and 
cheerful look, and gives the impression that it has come to stay. 

— Anna Katharine Green (Mrs. Rohlfs) writes to us to state 
that the identity of the plot of her •* Doctor Izard " with ihat of 
an unnamed other recent story is purely accidental. She adds 
that the story is all her own, except the incident in the closing 
chapter, which is the key to the mystery, and is based on an actual 
occurrence, reported in the press some years ago, and evidently 
used by the other author in a similar manner. 

— Union College conferred the following honorary degrees at 
its recent commencement: — Ph. D. : Profs. William McDonald of 
Bowdoin, Charles F. Richardson of Dartmouth and Benjamin H. 
Ripton, Dean of Union College. LL. D. : Profs. Henry Parks 
Wright, Dean of Yale; George H. Palmer of Harvard, John Has- 
kell Hewitt of Williams. Anson Morse of Amherst, William Gard- 
ner Hale of the University of Chicago, and John Randolph Tucker 
of Washington and Lee. An honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred, also, on Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly President 
of Wellesley and recently Dean of Graduate Women in the 
University of Chicago. 

— The American Society in London gave a banquet at the Hol- 
born Restaurant on July 4, the Hon. Wayne McVeagh, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Italy, presiding. Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner toasted the Queen. He compared the Americans 
celebrating the Fourth of July in England to the Israelites, 
after they had settled in the Holy Land, returning to 
Memphis to celebrate the Exodus. President Seth Low of Colum- 
bia College, in toasting President Cleveland, said he rejoiced that 
the toast was so closely associated with that to the Queen, who had 
always been a steadfast friend to the United States. Both nations, 
he declared, were following their mission of civilizing the world. 
Ambassador MacVeagh, in proposing ** The Day We Celebrate," 
made a humorous speech. According to the Tribune's correspon- 
dent, I. N. F., *'Mr. MacVeagh was patriotic enough to satisfy 
the most exacting American, but he did not allow the eagle to 
scream, although the Bird of Freedom was above the Chairman's 
seat, looking fierce and even warlike. President Seth Low's 
speech was delivered in his incisive style and was greatly admired. 
Mr. Warner's voice was hardly equal to the requirements of so 
arge a hall, but his speech was graceful and effective." 

— C. B. writes from Ripley, Ohio: — •* The best cure or relief I 
know for writer's-cramp is to twist a rather broad rubber band 
about the pencil or penholder at the place where it is held. This 
makes a rough, soft hold that is very easy on the fingers, and also 
induces constant change of position and pressure, thus preventing 
that sustained and regular strain on certain muscles of the hand 
and wrist, by which the cramp is generally caused. The use of 
this simple device has proved highly effective in more than one 
instance. The use of large penholders, and of smoothly writing 
short or stub pens, may be also recommended. Some regular 
exercise for the hand and wrist with light dumb-bells will be found 
beneficial, and tennis-playing is also a useful and pleasant exer- 
cise." 

— The remains of Samuel Woodworth, who sang the praises of 
** The Old Oaken Bucket," are soon to be cremated in San Fran- 
cisco, more than fifty years after his death, and the announcement 
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•of the fact has revived the many plans for a monument to his 
memory that have been brought forward from time to time, among 
!ihem being one for the erection, in Central Park, of a well-house 
vwiih the bucket suspended in it; a proposition to purchase the 
Wood worth homestead at Scituate, Mass., where the poet was 
tborn. and turn it into a park ; and, finally, the proposal to place 
(the monument, whatever its form, in Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
-cisco. near the home of Woodworth's descendants. **The Old 
•Oaken Bucket " was written in 18 17, according to George P. Mor- 
ris's edition of Woodworth's Poems, published by the Scribners, 
in the following circumstances : — **The family was living at the 
time on Duane Street. New York. The poet came home to din- 
ner one very warm day. having walked from his office, near the 
ifoot of Wall Street. Being much heated WMth the exercise, he 
drank a glass of water — New York pump- water, — exclaiming, as 
I he replaced the glass on the table, * That is very refreshing, but 
I how much more refreshing would it be to take a good, long 
» draught this warm day from the old oaken bucket I left hanging in 
imy father's w»ell at home.* Hearing this, the poet's wife, who 
•ways always a suggestive body, said: — * Samuel, why wouldn't 
•that be a pretty subject for a poem ? * The poet took the hint, 
and under the inspiration of the moment sat down and poured out 
from the very depth of his heart those beautiful lines which have 
immortalized the name of Woodworth." 

— At a recent meeting of the Aldine Club, Mr. Frank H. Scott, 
'President of the Century Co., was elected President, Mr. James 
Thorne Harper of Harper & Bros., Vice-President. Mr. Charles A. 
Appleton of D. Appleton & Co., Secretary, and Mr. William B. 
Howland of The Outlook^ Treasurer. From Mr. Henry H. Vail, 
th; outgoing President, the Club has received a beautiful silver 
punch-bowl. Mr. Vail is a Director of the American Book Co. 

— Mr. George Smith of Coalville, the English philanthropist, 
died recently at the age of sixty-four. He was born at Clayhills, 
Staffordshire, and at the age of seven was put to his father's trade, 
brickmaking. By his own efforts he rose above his associates, 
and set about ameliorating their condition, not resting till the 
Government passed an act providing for inspection of brick- yards 
and for the regulation of juvenile and female labor employed in 
this industry. Mr. Smith was equally successful with the canal- 
boats bill, and spent the last sixteen years of his life in unceasing 
but vain endeavors to bring gypsy children within the scope of the 
education acts. His best-known works are "The Cry of the 
Children from the Brick-yards of England," '* Our Canal Popula- 
tion," "Canal Adventures by Moonlight," "Gipsy Life" and 
" I've Been a- Gipsying." 
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Literature 

A Chronicle of English Letters 

A Literary History of the English People, by J, J. Ju^serand, In j 
vols. Vol. I. : From the Origins to the Renaissance, G, P. Put- 
nam} s Sons. 

Perhaps the most interesting glimpses one gets of a peo- 
ple or a literature are not those furnished by native writers, 
but those depicted by an intelligent foreigner scientifically 
observing and minutely recording what he sees. Thus, a 
Russian could never have seen in Russia what Mackenzie 
Wallace saw, nor could an American have written on Amer- < 
ica in so accomplished a fashion as Bryce or Tocqueville. 
The old priests of Thebes and Memphis and Heliopolis ought 
to have rejoiced with joy unspeakable that the keen eyes of 
Herodotus fell on their strange and brilliant civilization just 
in time to transmit a matchless picture of it to succeeding 
generations ; and who would have guessed the pathos of In- 
dian life on the Lower Mississippi, if Chateaubriand had not 
written of it with such infinite sweetness in *' Atala " ? M. 
Jusserand, therefore, must be heartily welcomed, not only as 
a finished scholar well known in diplomatic circles, but as a 
diplomat who gave up diplomacy to devote himself to litera- 
ture, and, above all, to his favorite, English literature. Once 
before a French savant — Taine — had written in intense, dra- 
matic and picturesque periods of literary England, and the 
result was the most fascinating work in the world on this sub- 
ject, surpassing all English competitors in the same field. 
En revanche^ Brownell and Hamerton and Henry James have 
written brilliantly, if episodically, of France ; Castelar is a 
penetrating critic of Byron and Homer; Cousin transmutes 
into lucid French the opaque ores of German philosophies ; 
and the exquisite bouquet of Menander breathes still from 
Roman amphora of Plautus and Terence. 

Every justification consequently awaits the new literary 
history of England, and the prophecy that the book would be 
delightful is richly fulfilled in its many-colored pages, its 
orderly arrangement, its French lucidity and its ample learn- 
ing. M. Jusserand's previous volumes, on " Piers Plowman," 
" The English Novel in Shakespeare's Time," *' English Way- 
faring Life in the Fourteenth Century " and "A French Am- 
bassador at the Court of Charles IL," were admirable pre- 
liminary works and preparations for the luminous and 
agreeably connected narrative before us. This work seems 
to have been originally rough-cast in French, and then trans- 
lated by the author into his own fluent and generally unex- 
ceptionable English, for occasional Gallic idioms occur in the 
preface and the body of the narrative. Few Englishmen or 
Americans — if any — could write French of equal excellence, 
and we therefore have no quarrel with the faint Parisian flavor 
of the English. The first hundred pages of the book are far 
superior in logic and learning, though inferior in word-paint- 
ing, to Taine. Stopford Brooke's gorgeous but occasionally 
unreliable first volume can alone, of English or French books, 
be compared with this first section. Ten Brink is full, dry, 
scientific, lifeless, trustworthy; Morley is diff'use, vast, schol- 
arly, interminable ; Taine is rhetorical, flashing, poetic. In 
Jusserand alone, a just proportion is maintained, while the 
sustained elegance of the style is relieved by occasional bursts 
of sprightly humor ; ample footnotes fortify the statements of 
the text ; familiarity with French and Italian contemporary 
literature enables the author to enter into fruitful compari- 
sons with them, and a high degree of accuracy completes the 
favorable impression made by the work. Its comparative 
brevity, too, is worthy of all praise, and lends itself charm- 
ingly to reading aloud. In short, this must be, for some 
time, the standard short literary history of England. 



The Creed of the English Poets 

The Life of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets. By Vida D. 
Scudder, Houghton, Mifflin 6r» Co. 

The author of this notable work has excellent qualifica- 
tions for the critic's task — taste, culture, intelligence, obser- 
vation, sympathy. Her criticism, however, is not purely 
aesthetic, or even ethico-aesthetic. It is theological, with 
aesthetic trimmings. She seeks to sbow that " the [English] 
poetry of our age has a vital unity, and witnesses to an ad- 
vance of the spirit, straight as the logic of experience, from 
doubt to faith and cheer." The proposition holds good only 
when limited and defined in the author's own terms. " Our 
age " must begin with Wordsworth and close with Tennyson 
and Browning, who outlived Arnold and Clough, the " poets 
of doubt." To be sure, Swinburne still writes, but he is a 
" poet of art," and so doesn't count. The younger English 
poets — Henley, Davidson, Watson, Lee-Hamilton, — who 
might be taken to represent the various phases of post- Dar- 
winian thought, are thus entirely ignored. Doubtless, there 
is a reason for this exclusion in the circumstance that none 
of the writers just named occupies a commanding position in 
the world of letters. Accepting this imperfect induction for 
what it is worth, we may surrender ourselves to tke charm of 
Miss Scudder's eloquence. She rightly names democracy 
and science as *' the peculiar master-forces of our poetic 
growth." Specially interesting and illuminating are her ex- 
amples of the influence of science on the method and purpose 
of poetry. The idea of energy working through Evolution 
(an idea which is older than the formal statement of the 
Evolution hypothesis) has affected all branches of literature, 
poetry not least. A " love for transition as distinguished 
from permanence pervades nearly every allusion to nature 
in our modern poetry. The power delicately to seize fleet- 
ing effects, elusive phases of beauty — is not this what lends 
interest for us to a poet's work? Not the moments when the 
beauty is fixed, but those when it is fugitive, are the favorites 
of our poets. " 

Miss Scudder points out that " the change induced by the 
intuition of force is still greater in the treatment of human 
life. Our modern study of character finds its interest and 
value only as it traces growth — it centres in the idea of de- 
velopment ; while to [by ?] the older writers this idea is com- 
pletely ignored. With them a type once drawn is unchange- 
able. * * * Robert Browning is the one poet who has 
taken human life for his exclusive province, and his method 
has for its very soul the tracing of development. To Brown- 
ing, cessation is impossible ; arrested development the one 
tragedy of life." The increasing definiteness of perception 
and accuracy of description shown by the modern poets are 
ascribed to the influence of scientific realism. In the chapter 
entitled ** Wordsworth and the New Democracy," the claim 
is made that Wordsworth, not Shelley, was the true expo- 
nent of the democratic ideal. The chapter " Ideals of Re- 
demption," which is somewhat in the nature of an excursus, 
compares the scope and character of the " Divine Comedy " 
with those of "The Faery Queen " and the " Prometheus Un- 
bound." Miss Scudder is an ardent admirer of Dante, going 
so far as to say that " the reader is obtuse who is free from 
the impulse to read the last three cantos of the * Paradise ' 
on his knees." An admirable chapter on " The New Renais- 
sance " deals with the jeclecticism of modem English poetry, 
and traces a resemblance between the recent literary move- 
ment and the Engli(ih Renaissance. Some of the best criti- 
cism in the book iy to be found in the chapter called *'Brown- 
ing as a Humorist." The author's analysis of Browning's life- 
work, its methods and spirit, its union of ironic art with pro- 
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found idealism, the cynical temper and the optimistic, may 
fairly be termed masterly. Browning is Miss Scudder's hero; 
with Tennyson she is less in sympathy, doubtless perceiving 
that his optimism, like that of Lady Agnes Dormer in " The 
Tragic Muse," was " a thin tissue with a sense of things as 
they are showing through it." 

The one fault of the author's criticism — its purely mdi- 
vidual standard — betrays itself plainly in the closing chapters. 
Nowadays, the good critic endeavors " to get himself out of 
the way and let humanity decide." Verifiable truths, or aes- 
thetic and ethical standards in common acceptance, are the 
only implications of his analysis. Miss Scudder has other 
views of the critic's office. As judge of a spiritual court, she 
assumes inquisitorial functions. Lenient and impartial as 
she strives to be, it is she, and not humanity, that finally de- 
cides. The aphorism, " Beauty is truth, truth beauty," car- 
ries for her the corollary, " B*s teaching is in my judgment 
more beautiful than A's, therefore it is truer." And she con- 
veys to her readers — not in " good set terms," but by those 
thermal gradations of tone and manner of which women have 
the secret — her conviction that seekers for truth are " hot " 
or " C0I4 " in the ratio of their nearness to her own position. 
Nor is she free from inconsistency. Tennyson, for instance, 
is praised for fighting and conquering his doubts ; Browning, 
in a curious passage, is actually commended for shirking a 
difficult issue : — " If now and again a world-old puzzle re- 
fuses to yield, the poet hastens serenely round it, and finds 
faith waiting on the other side. " But the victory of poor 
Matthew Arnold over agnosticism is coldly received. His 
sincerity is called in question, and he is charged with denying 
his own despair. Miss Scudder's verdict runs in advance of 
the proof, to say the very least. Coming from one who her- 
self has quitted the ancient paths, utterances like these are 
little congruous. Miss Scudder's own creed appears to be a 
combination (we will not say a syncretism) of Christian and 
evolutionary teachings. Prof. Huxley might say of her work 
that " it illustrates anew thfe curious tendency of theology to 
appropriate such of the doctrines of modem science as it 
finds congenial, sophisticating or ignoring whatever does not 
serve its turn. Thus, while claiming to be a science, theology 
exercises functions of selection and rejection which are 
deemed the prerogative of art. But art is long and theology 
is fleeting." In truth, our relation to all such questions is so 
complicated by differences of sex, temperament and environ- 
ment, that a large and kindly tolerance is the only rational 
attitude. 



English Institutions 

A Students* Manual of English Constitutional History, By D, J. 
Medley^ M, A, Macmillan 6r» Co, 

Readers, interested in English institutional history^ 
whether laymen or professional students, have at every mo- 
ment been hampered in their work by the lack of a reliable 
reference-book on the subject. If any one desired to follow 
the evolution of some English institution from its Anglo- 
Saxon or Norman origins to its present condition, he had first 
to turn to the pages of his Stubbs, and then to consult in suc- 
cession Gneist, Hallam and May. It is true that Gneist has 
written two books covering the whole subject, his Constitu- 
tional and his Parliamentary History. Mr. Taswell-Lang- 
mead, also, has written a book covering the constitutional 
history of England from the fifth to the present century, but 
neither author's work is available for purposes of reference. 
The German jurist, Gneist, has a most profound and broad 
conception of the scope and method of constitutional history. 
" A constitutional history," he says, " must portray the re- 
ciprocal action continually going on between state and so- 
ciety, church and state, constitution and administration, 
state-life and popular life, political and private economy, be- 
tween the greatest and smallest interests. " Thus he never 
treats of an institution per se, but in inseparable, organic 
connection with the other institutions that make up the state. 



If one wishes to follow the development of one institution, 
one has perforce to read through the entire work. Neither 
can Mr. Taswell-Langmead's work be used satisfactorily for 
reference ; it is too incomplete and too unsystematic. When 
so many difficulties beset the path of knowledge, the general 
reader as a rule would rather remain in ignorance than over- 
come them. Even the earnest student finds it irksome to 
consult so many volumes, and to adapt himself for each suc- 
ceeding peiiod to a different author's standpoint. In his 
" Students' Manual " Mr. Medley, already known to Ameri- 
cans as the author of the study on " Parliament " in the 
volume of " Constitutional Essays " edited by Messrs. Wake- 
man and Hassall, has given us an admirable reference-book 
on the subject. We should all be grateful to him. 

Recognizing the " urgent need of a scholarly dictionary of 
English institutions," he has justly concluded that " until we 
obtain this, it may not be amiss to attempt in a series of 
sketches to exhibit the separate growth of each great depart- 
ment " of the English constitution. Thus the book is par- 
ticularly well adapted for reference, each institution being 
treated separately, and only secondarily in^ relation to the 
others. Its arrangement is similar to Anson's *' Law and 
Custom of the Constitution," with this vital distinction that 
when Anson lays heaviest stress on present conditions, Mr. 
Medley gives his attention to showing how present conditions 
emerged from the past. The arrangement is not, however, 
what the title of the book calls for. It should have been en- 
titled a manual of institutional, not of constitutional, history. 
Thus one of the ablest of French historians, Luchaire, calls 
a similar, but less comprehensive, work of his own, " Manuel 
des Institutions Frangaises." Mr. Medley does not describe 
the development of the state, but of the institutions within it. 
Besides giving the world a mere reference-book, Mr. Medley 
had a second object in view. He proposed " to bring together 
some of the fresh work done within the last few years in this 
department of study, which as yet exists for the most part in 
scattered publications." In this object, also, he has been 
successful. He has given the world in a few words the 
main results of the work in this field of such eminent 
scholars as Maitland, Vinogradoff, Pollock, J. H. Round 
and others. 

It is a pity, but by no means surprising, that some inac- 
curacies should have crept into so excellent a book. On 
page 293 it is stated that the Second Triennial Act was 
passed in 1695 ; elsewhere the correct date, 1694, is given. 
The assertion by members of Parliament of their right of 
freedom from arrest in the famous case of Sir Thomas Shirley 
was in 1604, not in 1603, as stated on page 239. It was not 
in 1848 (page 45), but in 1846, that the Corn Laws were 
repealed. Leaving these petty inaccuracies, not so petty, 
however, as to be passed by without notice, especially in a ref- 
erence-book, we must mention one or two misstatements. 
On page 1 1 the author says that " political society is gen- 
erally acknowledged to have begun in the family." This is 
by no means true ; the scientific world is drifting away ever 
more quickly from the patriarchal theory of Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine. On page 41 Mr. Medley speaks of the hatred of the 
Whig landowners for the rising merchant class as the funda- 
mental cause of the disappearance of the small landowners, 
the " yeomen," in the eighteenth century. This, also, is not 
true. First, the merchant class was one of the three great 
elements of the Whig party, acting in harmony with the Dis- 
senters and great landowners against the Tories. Secondly, 
this supposed hatred was not the cause of the disappearance 
of the yeomen. We have to go deeper, and we would advise 
Mr. Medley to read Tojoibee and Boutmy on the subject. 
These faults are, however, but trivial in comparison with the 
general excellence of the work. Viewed as a book of refer- 
ence, a compilation and fresh arrangement of the best that 
has been written, the book deserves high praise. It certainly 
will lighten the labors of the student. 
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** Race and Language " 

By Andr^ Lefhvre, International Scientific Series, D. Appleton <5r* Co, 

Just twenty years have passed since the late Professor 
Whitney gave to the world, in the International Scientific 
Series, his volume on the " Life and Growth of Language," 
— one of those remarkable works, combining profound knowl- 
edge with the highest literary talent, through which that 
Series has done much at once to popularize science and to 
enlarge its bounds. Whitney, in closing his admirable book, 
expressed his regret that linguistic science on the one hand 
and anthropology on the other were still in a period of chaos, 
which he trusted would not endure much longer. Twenty 
years would certainly seem a sufficient time for a material 
advance in any study: and it might reasonably be thought 
that a volume by a " professor of linguistics and ethnography " 
in the celebrated Parisian School of Anthropology, — for such 
is M. Lef^vre's position, — ought to bring us evidences of 
a considerable progress beyond the work of Whitney, espe- 
cially in the philosophy of the two studies whose chaotic 
state he lamented. This expectation would naturally be 
strengthened by the title of the new volume, which seems to 
promise a combined view of these two main elements in the 
** science of man." Unfortunately, a reference to the work 
itself brings, if not a total, at least a serious disappointment 
of this hope. The title of the book proves to be a misnomer. 
It is simply a ** catching title," absurdly inapplicable to the 
contents of the volume. This does undoubtedly contain 
much that is really worth reading on the subject of language. 
But why " race " is included in the title does not appear. 
About the origin, number, and distinctive characteristics of 
the races of men, or the connection of races with languages, 
hardly anything is said, — certainly nothing which adds to the 
much more extended and useful observations of Whitney. 

What we find in the present work respecting the philoso- 
phy of language and the character of the various languages 
of the world adds little to what we learn from Whitney's 
treatise, with one notable exception. This exception is the 
part relating to the Indo-European tongues, which evidently 
constitute Prof. Lef^vre's favorite study. This part, indeed, 
comprises nearly one-half of the book — 200 pages out of 424 
— not perhaps too much if viewed in reference to the political 
importance of the populations speaking these languages, but 
certainly far too much if regard is had to the scientific value 
of this one family of languages in* comparison with the two 
hundred other known language-families of the globe. Lin- 
guistic science in general has gained little by Prof. Lef^vre's 
work. But as an account of the latest conclusions of scholars 
in regard to the Aryan linguistic stock and the variations in 
its branches, it is well worth studying. In this respect it may 
be considered fairly entitled to a place in the scientific series 
into which it has been adopted. 

It is to be regretted that the volume was not submitted to 
an American editor, who could have rectified some serious 
errors and supplied some surprising omissions in the portion 
relating to American linguistics and ethnology. The author 
apparently knows nothing of the immense advances made in 
these studies since the appearance of Dupongeau's work of 
1836, to which he refers. This work, by the way, is 
erroneously described as "an essay on the Canadian lan- 
guages," whereas it was in fact a treatise on the aboriginal 
American tongues in general, and a special memoir on those 
of the Algonquin stock, belonging mostly to tribes south of 
Canada. The author observes, concerning the native idioms 
of this continent, that " linguists reckon, between the Arctic 
Ocean and Cape Horn, as many as twenty-seven families of 
languages, not related to each other." The fact is that lin- 
guists have found in North America alone no less than fifty- 
eight such families north of Mexico, and that the whole num- 
ber in North, Central, and South America is known to exceed 
a hundred and twenty. It is singular that while the impor- 
tant results of recent American investigations in other 
branches of science, such as geology, biology, and astronomy, 



have been warmly welcomed in Europe, the not less impor- 
tant gains in linguistics and ethnology should have remained 
unknown to a professor in the leading European institution 
devoted to those studies. 



Completion of ««The Standard Dictionary" 

The Standard Dictionary of the English Language, Vol. II, Funk 
<5r* Wagnalls Co, 

The general plan of " The Standard Dictionary " was 
so fully discussed and commended in The Critic of 3 March 
1894, that the second volume demands consideration only 
for the various appendices to the main vocabulary. These 
fill more than 300 pages (2 102-23 18), and consist (i) of a 
language key, explaining the method of indicating the pro- 
nunciation of Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Dutch, Flemish, French, 
and other foreign languages ; (2) the principles of the scien- 
tific alphabet adopted in the Dictionary ; (3) a partial list of 
the illustrations, groups, and tables in the vocabulary ; 
(4) proper names in bibliography,bibliology, biography, fiction, 
geography, history, and mythology, together with pen-names, 
praenomens, etc. ; (5) glossary of foreign words and phrases 
in English literature ; (6) faulty diction : a brief statement of 
principles deciding correctness of usage, etc. ; (7) disputed 
spellings and pronunciations ; (8) abbreviations and contrac- 
tions ; (9) arbitrary signs and symbols used in science, com- 
merce, and typography; (10) poetical or symbolical signifi- 
cance of flowers and gems. 

The list of proper names condenses an immense amount of 
information into less than fifty pages. The names are 
properly accented, and syllabicated, to aid in their pronun- 
ciation ; the spelling of geographical names follows the rules 
adopted by the United States Board on Geographic Names ; 
the chief facts concerning countries, cities, towns, etc., are 
given, including their population according to the latest cen- 
sus or other authority, with the heights of mountains, the 
lengths of rivers, the areas of islands and bodies 6f water, etc. ; 
the pronunciation of titles of books liable to be mispronounced 
is shown ; the etymology of names is added when it is of spe- 
cial use or interest ; and much other information for which a 
dictionary or cyclopaedia would be consulted is included. 
This portion of the work is wonderfully full and complete, 
considering the space that could be allotted to it. 

The glossary of foreign words and phrases is also remark- 
able for its fullness ; and it is unique among similar lists in 
the larger dictionaries in giving the author of each quotation, 
with references to the exact place in his works where it oc- 
curs. Thus " ab igne ignem " (" fire from fire ") is referred to 
Cicero, Off, i. 16.52 ; "ab uno disce omnes " ("from one indi- 
vidual [as example] learn the character of the class ; literally, 
from one learn all "), to Vergil, yEn, ii. 65. Here, as in many 
other instances, a critical remark is added : — " What Vergil, 
however, says is Crimine ab uno disce omnes. From one 
example of crime learn the character of the whole race." So 
under " amicus Socrates, sed magis amica Veritas," in ad- 
dition to the translation we find : — " From the Greek of Am- 
monius, Life of Aristotle, See also Roger Bacon, Opus Maj,, 
who attributes the sentiment to Plato, Fhcedon. " These ex- 
amples, taken at random from the first two pages, will show 
the scholarly treatment of the subject, as compared with the 
mere translation of the phrase, often inaccurate even at that, 
in most other dictionaries. 

The appendix on faulty diction is something new in a dic- 
tionary, but it will be extremely useful to the great majority 
of persons who consult the work. It is a concise sunamary 
of the principles of rhetoric and composition, followed by a 
very full list of the more common faults in diction, with brief 
but clear explanation of the nature of the fault and how to 
correct it. If published separately, it would be a better 
popular manual of the subject than we remember to have 
seen. 

The list of disputed spellings and pronunciations is like- 
wise very full, and is so arranged as to show the form preferred 
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by each member of the Advisory Committee of fifty-seven 
prominent philologists, American, British, Canadian, Austra- 
lian, and East Indian, and professional writers and speakers 
throughout the English world. The preferences of the 
leading dictionaries are also indicated, with those of the 
American and English Philological Societies, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, etc. Teachers 
and critical students will find this appendix of special value 
for reference. The lists of abbreviations, arbitrary signs, etc., 
deserve similar praise for their exceptional completeness and 
the incidental information they include. 

On the whole, the completed work more than fulfils the 
promises of the prospectus. Its merits are mainly due to the 
fact that every department and subdivision of a department 
has been entrusted to an expert or specialist. No dictionary 
ever had so many or so able editors — 247 in all, — to say 
nothing of nearly 500 readers for quotations. The results 
amply justify the enormous labor and expense. 



** Churches and Castles of Medlieval France " 

Bjr Walter Cranston Larned, Illustrated. Charles Scribner'*s Sons, 
The title of this volume is somewhat misleading. The 
book is not a scientific review of all the churches and castles 
of mediaeval France, nor even of all the more important ones, 
as one might suppose until he has read the preface, whjch is, 
of course, the reader's first duty to the author and his book. 
Mr. Ruskin once said of the cathedral at Amiens, that, ** if 
it amaze and delight you at first, then the more you know 
of it the more it will amaze." This he said truly of the whole 
range of Gothic architecture in France. We cannot be told 
about it too much, nor too often. The recounting of each 
new impression is enjoyed by all who have been under the 
spell of those beautiful works of a bygone age. In this 
way Mr. Larned's book will be a source of pleasure to those 
who have trod the enchanted ground, while to those who an- 
ticipate the privilege it will serve as a useful guide and enter- 
taining companion. It is made up of a series of sketches, 
chiefly historical, of some thirty ancient monuments, not all 
either churches or castles, nor all mediaeval. A brief descrip- 
tion is given of the situation and style of each, with a rather 
fuller account of its place in the political history of France. 
The author's treatment of the latter is most happy, his method 
of finding an inspiring genius for almost every monument, 
very attractive. Thus, Joan of Arc is the soul of Chinon's 
Castle, memories of Jeanne d'Albret are cherished at Pau, 
the lives of Anne of Brittany and Agnes Sorel enhance the 
charm of Langlais and Loches, while the ghost of Catharine 
de'Medici still haunts the halls of the Chiteau of Blois. 

As an architectural work the book is of less importance. 
The information is not new, nor is the point of view original. 
The student will find its descriptions scant and not particu- 
larly clear. This cannot be said of the subjects of sculpture 
and stained-glass, which have been more carefully studied. 
The writer seems to lose sight, however, of the prime pur- 
pose and intent of these illustrations of Bible history and 
characters — as mediums of education at a period when books 
were a luxury and reading was an accomplishment. They 
were primarily symbols erected for the instruction of the people, 
rather than to the glory of God or for the adornment of ar- 
chitectural forms. But the Gothic artist was not slow to turn 
the situation to his own advantage. The author's confessed 
desire for the book is that it may induce others to become 
pilgrims to his favorite shrines, and of this desire he should 
see ample fulfilment. His appeal to the American people 
to emulate the French in their respect for and preservation 
of historic monuments, will, we feel sure, be seconded by 
every reader. The illustrations are attractive and well re- 
produced, but rather small, and too distant to permit of mi- 
nute examination. They serve only to aid the mind in 
picturing the situation and general outlines of the subjects 
treated. 



«« The Parables In Their Home ** 

By W. H, Thomson^ M.D,, LL. D, Harper ^ Bros, 
The public almost expects a man to apologize for writing 
a book. " Why have you done this ? How could you do it ? 
Look at my shelves!" And the revolving* bookcase only 
makes a bad matter worse, and but adds to the fatal conven- 
ience of being read out oif house and home. The motto of 
industry is reversed in letters : Invention is the mother of 
necessity. 

The chief criticism upon Dr. Thomson's little volume is 
that it does not seem to have been necessary enough to him 
to be necessary to us ; and living as a boy in the Holy Land 
is not a sufficient reason for writing about what was said there 
eighteen hundred years ago. It is something to have a father 
who wrote " The Land and the Book," but it hardly gives a 
hereditary right to go and do likewise. It simply gives an 
advantage, and it would really be more thoughtful not to take 
advantage of the public in this way. As between its precious 
self and a well-established name, the public is a great innocent. 
It is trustful and oflf its guard. These being the circumstances, 
an author's motive must be duly looked into, in behalf of the 
great, undefended, silent audience that may have to read him \ 
and it must be confessed that the main motive in this little 
book is — geography. It might be called "Parables with 
Maps." Using geography in the larger sense — the natural 
details of life that grow out of the soil and climate, — it sus- 
tains an undoubted relation to the parables of Jesus. Facts 
are interpreters; but the facts in this book are not numerous 
enough to explain its being written, and they are not exclu- 
sive facts, and they are diluted with too many thoughts. The 
function of this sort of fact would be better served by putting 
it by itself. The facts cited are not unsuggestive, but one 
wishes they were less suggestive to the author : they remind 
him of so many things that have been said before. The style 
is modest and natural and has a simplicity that is refreshing, 
as such books go ; but it becomes a little dangerous some- 
times in its unconsciousness, and does not allow for the mag- 
netic diflference between a Teachers' Meeting in a parlor and 
a Teachers' Meeting on paper. Most readers will agree that 
Peter was a " dear good soul," and though it is a rather 
stately sweetness, no one will have the heart to contradict 
the assertion that the Church is " the sweet blessed Bride of 
Our Lord." It must be .added that while apparently the 
book is bom not of the spirit but of the publisher, it is a very 
good book for other people to have, and could be given away 
where it would do much good. 



«* The Chronicles of Froissart " 

TV. by Lord Berners, Edited and reduced into one volume by (7. C Mac' 
aulay, Macmillan &* Co, 

Lord Berners's " Froissart " has long been an Elizabethan 
prose classic almost inaccessible to the general reader on ac- 
count of its bulk and expense, and also on account of its 
quaint, old-world diction. Its world is not our world, and yet 
it is so infinitely picturesque, so dramatic, so full of move- 
ment and " the flower of chivalry," that no educated person 
can afford to ignore its brilliant men and women and battles. 
Sidney Lanier had prepared an admirable edition of the old 
French chronicler (strangely overlooked by the editor of the 
present volume), and one or two "modernized" editions (so 
called) exist ; but the former is for a special class of young 
people, and the latter so jejune and wishy-washy, that an ur- 
gent need of a new work for older people, fond of good Tudor 
English, has for a long time existed. 

Mr. Macaulay has therefore taken the voluminous Berners 
translation, modernized the spelling, corrected the misprints, 
errors of punctuation, slips of the pen and oversights, and, 
following the invaluable original French edition ofKervynde 
Lettenhove with one eye, and Lord Berners with the other, 
has given us the essential part of the work in double columns, 
with numerous footnotes to clarify the context. In the course 
of his Froissart studies, he notices the extreme importance of 
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the Tudor text to the lexicographer, and remarks numerous 
words and meanings not even recorded in the supposed ex- 
haustive "New English Dictionary." This seems singular, in 
view of the perfection claimed for the Oxford work : an Eng- 
lish document so sovereignly important as the Froissart 
should have been almost alphabetically registered in its vo- 
cabulary, since its date (1523-4) is the date at which " Mod- 
ern English " distinctively begins. Lord Bemers laments 
that his English is not " fresh, ornate, polished English," be- 
cause he was insufficiently instructed in the " facundious art 
of rhetoric " ; but it is toothsome in spite of its tautologies, 
wholesome in spite of its carelessness, idiomatic though often 
headless and tailless as to verbs and subjects, and full of the 
pomp of the bom diplomat and soldier. The book is the 
modern Herodotus. 



Shop in the Poultry " near St. PauFs and the rare booklets issued 
from it. ** English Book-sales, 1881-86/' are reported by Alfred 
W. Pollard. (Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 



<«Bibliographica" 

Parts III. and IV. of this periodical are before us, and con- 
tain, among other interesting matter, a discussion of Paraguayan 
and Argentine bibliography, by R. Garnctt, a critical account of 
the Mainz Psalter of 1457, by Russell Martineau, specimens of 
" Early Dedications to Englishmen by Foreign Authors and Edi- 
tors," collected by W. D. Macray, and an account of ** An Eliza- 
bethan Bookseller," Edward Blount, by Sidney Lee. Blount was 
the publisher of Florio's Italian-English dictionary, which saw the 
light as *' A World of Words," and of his translation of Montaigne. 
He published Marlowe's *' Hero and Leander " and Shelton's 
"Don Quixote," and had a share in the publication of the first col- 
lected edition of Shakespeare's works. Mr. William Younger Fletch- 
er's article on Florimond Badier is taken almost bodily from the 
author's book on bookbinding, but is illustrated with two excellent 
plates in colors after one of the two known bindings designed by 
Badier. Mr. Martineau brings up once more the problem of early 
color-printing. He is of the opinion that the initials in color in the 
Mainz Psalter were printed with hand stamps. There is a learned 
article by Paul Kristeller, on * * Books with Woodcuts Printed at 
Pavia," containing many illustrations; one by William Morris, on 
*• The Artistic Qualities of the Woodcut Books of Ulm and Augs- 
burg in the Fifteenth Century " ; and a notice of * * The Initial Blocks 
of Some Italian Printers," by A. J. Butler, who shows that many 
of these blocks must either have passed from hand to hand, or been 
copied very exactly. 

In Part V., E. Maunde Thompson continues his article (com- 
menced in Part IV.) on ** English Illuminated Manuscripts," 
bringing it down to the first half of the fourteenth century, when 
English illuminators began to rival those of the Continent. He 
gives some beautiful examples of Gothic floriated borders and 
freely and gracefully drawn figure designs. It is probable that 
much of this last sort of work was really the production of French 
artists domiciled in England. One of the simplest and most in- 
teresting, of the angel in Revelations *• casting a stone like a 
great mill-stone " into the sea, is almost worthy of Blake. This 
is taken from a French version of the Apocalypse now in the 
British Museum. The frontispiece of this part is a very good re- 
production in colors of a miniature of the Annunciation from a 
MS. Book of Hours in the Royal collection. Mr. Thompson 
shows reason to believe that two little kneeling figures to the right 
and left of the principal group were intended as portraits of a hus- 
band and wife of the family of Grandison, who must have lived in 
the reign of Henry IV. Next in interest to Mr. Thompson's 
article is Paul Kristeller's, on the inexhaustible subject of " Flor- 
entine Book Illustrations of the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Cen- 
turies. " He aptly compares the early Florentine woodcut with 
the Greek vase drawing, both showing that a refined and en- 
lightened taste was a common possession with the peoples who de- 
manded so much real beauty in even the cheapest forms of art. 
The early Italian woodcuts were, indeed, as simple of execution 
as the coarsest German and English chap-books, but they show 
an admirable knowledge of design and a feeling for grace of form 
hardly surpassed in the more costly and elaborate illuminations of 
the period. Mr. Kristeller gives many beautiful specimens, which 
we have not seen reproduced before, from the '*Epistolae et 
Evangeli" of 1495, ^be **Lamento del Duca Galeazzo Sforza " of 
the same year, from Pulci's " Margante Maggior" and other 
rarities. Of interest to collectors of incunabulae are the appendix, 
which contains a list of Florentine works that contain a printer's 
mark or device ; W. H. Allnutt's article on • ' English Provincial 
Presses, 1478-1556"; and Henry R. Plomer's paper on •* The Long 



New Books and New Editions 

Some years ago M. C. de Varigny contributed to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes a series of papers on * * The Women of the 
United States," which have now been translated from the French 
by Arabella Ward. They are lively sketches by an impressionist, 
but are of value for little more than a few poignant epigrams. 
« Written currente calamo, they are quite naturally full of mistakes 
in fact, as where Mr. Henry Watterson's book, *• Oddities of 
Southern Life and Character," is attributed to Prof. Richard M. 
Johnston (p. 46), or where a fanciful and highly colored vignette 
of Andrew Jackson's wife is drawn, seated in the White House, 
smoking her corn-cob pipe (p. 55), that estimable lady having 
joined the majority some years before there was a President Jack- 
son. New York does not call herself the ** Empire City," nor do 
young swells drive young women in light buggies drawn by swift 
trotters to Central Park (p. 74) — at least, they have not since 
Broadway was a street of fashionable residence in the days of 
N. P. Willis. Moreover, Prof. Boyesen is not a typical American 
novelist (p. 134), and Jay Gould did not buy and enlarge Wash- 
ington Irving's *• modest little villa on the Hudson" (p. 199). 
These are samples of M. de Varigny's verities. This book is 
about as full of facts as * * Coin's Financial School, " and of as use- 
ful facts. It contains quite elaborate notices of Mme. Jerome Bona- 
parte (Elizabeth Patterson), and of Jay Gould, who, we are led to 
believe, were both women of the United States. The author feels 
himself capable of commenting on our school system after pre- 
siding at the distribution of prizes at a grammar school in Hono- 
lulu. We are very grateful that he did not study the working of 
our Constitution in Tahiti. We recently lamented M. Paul 
Bourget's •* Outre Mer," and here is another book to make us 
sympathize with the conservative Chinese in their distaste for visit- 
ing •* foreign devils. " We should be delivered of our admirers. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 



The *• Life and Adventures of JohnGladwyn Jebb," by his 
widow, with an introduction by H. Rider Haggard, is the story of 
a strange life full of adventures, successes and reverses. Mr. 
Jebb's career is traced from his school days in Cheltenham, 
through army service in India, coffee planting in Brazil, hunting and 
mining in Colorado, California and Mexico, to his death in London, 
in 1893. The story is told in a modest way, and made very inter- 
esting, although some of the events mentioned seem almost in- 
credible. (Roberts Bros.) A readable account is given, 

in M. de la Sizeranne's ** The Blind through Blind Eyes " (trans- 
lated by Dr. F. Park Lewis), of the characteristics of the blind, of 
Valentine Haiiy and his work, of schools for the blind, and the 
blind in society; an account, moreover, full of the simple elo- 
quence of facts significantly put. The author's experience and 
success in the important movements for the advancement of the 
blind, make what he has to say authoritative. The book is a 
human and humane document of great interest. (G. P. Putnam's 

Sons.) An excellent little atlas to have around where 

horses are kept, is '*The Horse: its External and Internal Organ- 
ization," by A. Schwarz, who is veterinary surgeon in a regiment 
of Bavarian light horse. It has been revised and edited by George 
Fleming, C. B., etc., late principal Veterinary Surgeon of the 
British Army, and is well illustrated. Folding charts of the horse's 
muscles, skeleton, circulation, etc., form the principal feature of 
the book. (T. Whittaker.) 



Taking a hint from John Burroughs, Mrs. William Stan- 
Dana has produced a novel sort of botanical guide-book in * • How 
to Know the Wild Flowers." She bases her classification first 
upon color, and then upon the order of blossoming, and gives short 
descriptions of nearly 500 wild-flowers, and of the haunts in which 
they are usually to be found. It is doubtful whether these un- 
technical, and therefore in many cases too loose and ambiguous 
descriptions, would fully answer their purpose if unaccompanied 
by illustrations, and this doubt must have occurred to the author, 
for she has wisely associated with her Miss Marion Satterlee, who 
supplies admirable pen-and-ink drawings of 153 plants, quite 
enough to make a start with. The botanical as well as the com- 
mon name of each plant is given, and the reader may gain some 
notion of the natural system of botany from an introductory chap- 
ter about ** Notable Plant Families." This is a third edition. 
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"revised and enlarged," which shows that the work is having the 
success that it deserves. We reviewed the book at length, when it 

made its first appearance. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) * • Sweet 

Scented Flowers and Fragrant Leaves," by Donald Mc- 
Donald, is a pretty little volume illustrated by well-executed col- 
ored lithographs. It is not a book for the leisure hour, but a 
pleasing manual for those who delight in flower-gardens and lawns. 
After an introductory essay containing some amusing legendary 
and semi-scientific things on the history of flower-gardens, there 
follows an alphabetical list of from twelve to fifteen hundred plants, 
sweet-scented in flower or leaf. This list is the main part of the 
book, and it has been so skilfully constructed that it has none of , 
the tediousness that we usually expect from such a compilation. 
The author not only takes us to the homes of the flowers and 
shows us how they live and are cultivated, but he calls on legend, 
poetry, art and science to lend their aid in extolling the charms of 
these love-breathing creatures. The book is a bouquet of sweet- 
scented flowers and fragrant leaves. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Walter Blackburn Harte's *• Meditations in Motley" 
compose a neat volume in brownish gray. The writing is unequal 
in value, some of it being diffuse and uninteresting, some of it 
direct and strong. Except when he is writing with genuine en- 
thusiasm upon a thesis he believes in, the author lacks distinction 
in style. In the best thing in the book — •• Critics and Criticism," 
— he says sound things in a pointed way. The weakness of the 
volume is in spreading a small amount of not very humorous humor 
over many pages. The facetiousness would gain vastly by con- 
densation, still more by omission. It takes a De Quincey,a Lamb, 
or a Holmes, to make a discursive style mellow and charming; and 

Mr. Harte is not one of these. (Arena Pub'g Co.) Unlike 

MOST of the Massachusetts towns, which take their names from 
the British kings or their favorites, or from places of the same 
name in the old island country, the interesting town of Florence, 
Mass. , recalls Italy ; and, when we find that its chief product to- 
day is silk, the association becomes closer. Its history has been 
written by many pens, under the editorial supervision of Charles 
A. Sheffield, and there are over seven-score illustrations. It 
would be hard to see what has been omitted from this book that 
can possibly interest either the old resident or a present inhabitant. 
With hill, plain, valley and stream, neat homes and prosperous 
factories set amid beautiful nature, Florence has inspired her 
chroniclers with enthusiasm. There is nothing dry about this 
book, which in many respects is a model for other local historians 
to imitate. (Florence, Mass. : Chas. A. Sheffield.) 



Many are the artists, historians and story-writers who will, 
if we are not mistaken, rise up and call Miss Alice Morse Earle 
blessed for her delectable dictionary of the *• Costume of Colonial 
Times. " In it they will find that the heavy linen called * ' dowlas " 
— the ** filthy dowlas" of Falstaff*s Day, — made in Brittany, was 
largely imported into New England from the earliest times, to be 
made into shirts; that the witch, Annie Hibbins, of Boston, wore 
a black satin doublet worth ten shillings ; that cloaks were worn 
of scarlet, crimson, grey and ' * sadd-collered " stuff; that clogs 
were trimmed in silk, velvet, leather and prunella; that button- 
holes were bound in gay colors, or silver and gold thread, or vel- 
lum; that in 1739, russet and green were the favorite colors in 
stockings, and that Juliana Penn, daughter-in-law of William 
Penn, wore *• pocket-hoops, " standing out a foot and a half hori- 
zontally from each hip. A short *' History of Colonial Dress " is 
prefixed, with examples of dressmakers* and tailors' bills. The 
book is very neatly got up. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 



Laurence Ginnell's ** The Brehan Laws " is not only a most 
interesting legal handbook, being a careful study of the ancient 
law of Ireland, but also an important contribution to the Irish 
Question. A few sentences from an introductory chapter are 
worth quoting : — "Needless to say, " the ancient laws of Ireland 
** were not written in a foreign tongue. No foreign mind conceived 
them. No foreign hand enforced them. They were made by those 
who, one would think, ought to make them: the Irish. They 
were made for the benefit of those for whose benefit they ought to 
have been made : the Irish. Hence they were good ; if not per- 
fect in the abstract, yet good in the sense that they were obeyed 
and regarded as priceless treasures, not submitted to as an irksome 
yoke. " Barrister Ginnell's reproaches of the English are keen. 
His reference to "the taint of that bitterly anti-Irish institution. 
Trinity College, Dublin," has more than parsing interest. — (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) * • Bread from Stones, " translated from the 



German, recommends Julius Hensel's "stone-meal" as the prin- 
cipal factor in a " new and rational system of land fertilization 
and physical regeneration." The central idea of the book is thus 
set forth in a "Publisher's Preface": — "For years mankind has 
tacitly accepted the idea that fertilizfng must be done, in plain 
Anglo-Saxon, with filth. * * ♦ Hensel saw what some day all 
the world will see, that plants require healthy food in order to 
flourish as much as man or beast does, and that sewage, etc., was 
not a healthy food. * * ♦ He goes back to the beginning in 
his search for plant food, and finds it in the primeval rocks. " Tes- 
timonials from German agriculturists form the second part of the 
little pamphlet. (Philadelphia: Boericke & Tafel.) 

Gen. Mathiessen, in his pamphlet on " The Currents of the 
Ocean and their Origin" ("Les Courants de la Mer et leur 
Origine "), extracted from the Revue Maritime et Coloniale of 
Paris for October, 1894, has pursued, with much accumulation of 
evidence and argument, his interesting study of the subject, which 
was published in Christiania in 1892, and was then noticed in our 
pages. In the present pamphlet he gives a summary of the con- 
clusions more fully set forth in his former work, and adds further 
information gathered in a study which has long engaged his atten- 
tion. In fact, two of the elaborate tables which he now presents, 
relating to the temperature and direction of the Gulf Stream, were 
prepared, as we now learn, nearly twenty-five years ago, for a 
special work, as yet unpublished, on that important current. 
The author's views differ widely from those which have been main- 
tained by former writers. He finds the origin of all ocean currents, 
neither in the rotation of the globe nor in the force of the winds, 
but entirely in the attraction exerted by the sun and moon on the 
ocean waters — a view which he urges with much ingenious reason- 
ing. It is somewhat remarkable that the more usual opinion, 
which ascribes these currents mainly to the winds, has recently 
been upheld with much energy by Capt. W. L. Wharton, R. N., 
in his address as President of the Section of Geography in the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. It would be 
idle to attempt to summarize the arguments of such writers, or to 
strike a balance between their theories. But no one interested in 
the subject can afford to neglect either disquisition. Gen. Math- 
iessen's pamphlet is published by L. Baudoin, Paris; Capt. 
Wharton's address appears in the British Association volume for 
1894, published in London, by John Murray. 



Prof. William M. Sloane's " Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, " 
Noah Brooks's * * Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln " 
and other historical papers, byGuido Biazi and Edward L., Pierce, 
constitute the most notable element in the bound volume of The 
Century ior Nov tmber, 1894- April, 1895. But poetry and fiction, 
art and science have their share. Among the poets of the volume, 
Sir Edwin Arnold is prominent with an Arab legend on "The 
Passing of Muhammed," and Robert Underwood Johnson has a 
translation from the Russian ; George Parsons Lathrop a poem, 
with decorations by Ldon Guipon, and John Vance Cheney a pic- 
ture in verse, "At Candle-lighting." Thomas Commerford 
Martin's interesting account of Prof. Tesla's wonderful inventions 
is illustrated with photographs, in which appear the faces of the 
inventor, Mark Twain and Joseph Jefferson, photographed by elec- 
tric light obtained by induction. Hiram S. Maxim describes and 
illustrates his new flying-machine, and holds out hopes of success 
in the near future. In the line of travel we have a picturesque de- 
scription of Canton, by Florence O'Driscoll; and Mrs. Harriet 
Waters Preston opens up a new country for the tourist in her 
sketches of the land " Beyond the Adriatic, " illustrated by Mr. 
Pennell. Critical studies on, and engraved examples of, the work 
of Jean Carries, sculptor and potter, and of Vandyke, Ferdinand 
Bol and other Dutch masters, will interest lovers of art. The fic- 
tion is supplied by F. Marion Crawford, Rudyard Kipling and 
other well-known writers. As a record of contemporary life and 
its advance, and a champion of all that is best in American public 
and private life, the magazine continues to be a potent influence. 



Economics, the Science of Qovernment, etc. 

Ernst von Halle, the author of "Trusts; or. Industrial 
Combinations and Coalitions in the United States," is a German 
who was deputed by an association in Germany to study the subject 
in question, and his report, though comparatively brief, is well and 
conscientiously done. Only three-sevenths of the book are occu- 
pied by the author's own exposition, the remainder being de- 
voted to appendixes containing legal and other documents re- 
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iadng to the trusts, such as the deed of the Standard Oil Trust, 
Xhe Charter of the Distilling and Cattle Feeding Co.. and 
other similar papers, and also some of the laws that have been 
enacted against the trusts. The author's account of the ori- 
gin and nature of the trusts is interesting and clear, his opinion 
being that they are natural developments of our contemporary in- 
dustry; and he inclines to think that, notwithstanding some 
grave faults and certain dangers connected with them, they are 
likely to prove beneficial on the whole. To this end, however, it 
is necessary that they should be adequately controlled by law, 
which has not hitherto been the case, the laws that have been 
passed on the subject being either inoperative or unsuitable. He 
does not think that the development of the trusts will lead to 
socialism, but expresses the belief that * ' the future belongs neither 
to the prophets of individualism nor to the ideals of the social 
democrats. Its next phases belong to social reorganization. And 
the probability is that this will show a corporate character, and 
will be sustained and controlled by public supervision." (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

The bulk of Noah Brooks's little book on the Government 
of the United States, ''How the Republic is Governed," is de- 
voted to a description of the different governmental departments, 
legislative, executive and judicial, with some account of the meth- 
od^ o! doing business in each ; and an appendix contains the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitution. No attention is 
given to constitutional law, so that whoever wishes for information 
on that subject will have to look elsewhere. As far as it goes, the 
book is fairly good. The most elaborate part is that relating to 
the various branches of the executive department, the duties of the 
different secretaries and their subordinates being as fully described 
as most readers will desire. The author's style, in spite of occa- 
sional slips, is clear and precise, and for certain purposes his work 
will be of great use. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) A new edi- 
tion has been issued of Orlando Leach's little work on ''The 
State and Local Government of New York, " containing an ac- 
count of the changes made by the recently adopted amendments to 
the Constitution. The book, as some of our readers doubtless 
know, is a succinct but clear and intelligible description of the 
various departments of the State government, together with the 
text of the Constitution. As now revised and brought down to 
date, it will be a useful work of reference, not only to students, but 
also to politicians, journalists and others who have occasion to 
treat of the political affairs of the State. (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn.) 



William Howe Tolman, Secretary of the City Vigilance 
League of New York, is the author of ** Municipal Reform Move- 
ments in the United States," a book mainly occupied with an ac- 
count of various associations for municipal improvement, which have 
been organized in different parts of the country during the past few 
years. The list includes, besides those in New York, the American 
Institute of Civics, the Citizens' Association of Chicago, the Citizens* 
Municipal Association of Philadelphia and a large number of others, 
more than seventy in all. The descriptions of these societies are 
necessarily brief, but they serve to show the widespread interest 
in municipal reform, and some of the measures now contemplated 
for effecting it. To describe such associations, however, is only 
a part of the purpose of this book, the first chapter of which, en- 
titled ••The Civic Renaissance," is designed to set forth the ob- 
jects aimed at by the reformers, which are essentially the same in all 
cities. The brief introduction by Dr. Parkhurst, and the account 
of the City Vigilance League of New York in the closing chapter, 
have the same object. We are glad to see that the most active re- 
formers repudiate the idea, expressed by some people, that a city 
is a mere business corporation, and maintain the much higher view 
that education, the protection and purity of the home, and all the 
varied spiritual interests of man, are much more important than 
his material interests. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

A NUMBER OF selected chapters from Malthus's "Essay on 
the Principle of Population " forms a new volume in the Economic 
Classics series. The passages given are partly from the first, and 
partly from the second edition, showing the modifications in the 
author's views brought about by reflection and criticism. They 
present as full an account of his doctrines as most students will 
require. The position of Malthus is unique in the history of 
social science. His theories, indeed, in the exaggerated form in 
which'they were first announced, cannot be sustained, and are de- 
fective even as modified in the second edition of the essay, for 



later investigations have shown that there are causes affecting 
the growth of population, overlooked by Malthus, which even 
now are not well understood, but which forbid us to despair, as 
he seems to have done, of the future of mankind. Nevertheless, 
there are truths in his teaching that are essential to the right im- 
derstanding of social life — truths which the speculator on social 
affairs will ignore at his peril. (Macmillan & Co.) 



The March number of the *• Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science " opens with a paper on 
* ' Elected or Appointed Officials, " by J. G. Bourinot, who states 
that a movement has been started in Canada in favor of electing 
certain judicial and other officers who are now appointed by the 
executive ; his paper is written in opposition to that movement. 
He argues, partly from the nature of the offices to be filled, and 
partly from the example of some of the States of this Union, where 
such offices are elective, that the proposed change is undesirable. 
Next follow a discussion of ** The Pacific Railway Debts," by R. 
T. Colburn, and an account of **A Neglected Socialist," by 
Frederick C. Clark, the socialist referred to being William Weit- 
ling, who, according to Mr. Clark, was an able exponent of so- 
cialism in Germany before Marx and Lassalle began their work. 
But the papers that are likely to attract most attention are those 
by H. H. Powers, Prof. Giddings and others, on the nature of 
** sociology " and the closely related question as to whether so- 
ciety is an organism. They are mainly in continuation of previous 
discussions in the ** Annals." We are bound to say, however, 
that they leave us as much in the dark as ever as to what * * so- 
ciology " is, each of the disputants evidently having a theory of 
his own about it. With regard to the other question alluded to, 
the tendency at present seems to be against the organic concep- 
tion of society — a tendency which we cordially welcome. Alto- 
gether, this issue is as good as any we have seen. (Philadelphia : 
Am. Acad, of Polit. & Social Science.) 



The "Hand-Book of the American Economic Association " 
for 1895 contains the constitution and by-laws of the Association, 
a list of its members, and a report of the last annual meeting, 
which was held in New York in December last. The essays and 
discussions at that meeting were, for the most part, so varied in 
character, and are so briefly reported in this pamphlet, that we 
cannot dwell upon them here ; but two subjects were discussed 
more elaborately — namely, the relation of sociology to economics, 
and the teaching of economics in the secondary schools. The first 
of these subjects was left by those who spoke in the same mud- 
dled condition in which they found it ; nor was the discussion in 
all respects creditable to those who took part in it. As to whether 
economics should be taught in the high schools, the drift of opin- 
ion was clearly in the negative, mainly because of the difficulty of 
the study. During the debate on this question. Dr. Ernst von 
Halle, who has been in America studying economic questions for 
the past two years, sarcastically remarked that everybody in this 
country seemed to have an economics of his own, and that there 
was very little teaching of economics in America. His remarks 
were doubtless exaggerated, but they point, nevertheless, to a real 
defect in the higher education in the United States. The next 
annual meeting of the Association will be held at Indianapolis, on 
Dec. 27-31. (Macmillan & Co.) 



We have received the ** Report of the State Board of Chari- 
ties for the Year 1 894. " It gives the usual information, descriptive 
and statistical, about the various charities, and also a more partic- 
ular report on two subjects, the charges against Superintendent 
Brockway of the Elmira Reformatory, and the newly established 
Craig Colony for Epileptics in Livingstone Co. This institution 
had not at the date of the Report been opened for patients, but the 
preparations for receiving them were well advanced, and it is be- 
lieved that the colony will ultimately be of great benefit to those 
for whom it is intended. The troubles at Elmira and the resulting 
investigation are already well known to the public, and need not 
be dwelt upon here. The Board recommends that corporal pun- 
ishment in the reformatories be either abolished or surrounded by 
certain restrictions and safeguards to prevent abuse. The other 
special reports, though they will be useful to persons engaged in 
charitable work, do not seem to call for notice in these pages. 

(Albany.) A GREAT deal of useful information is contained 

in the •* New York Charities Directory," 1895, published by the 
Charity Organization Society. The book has been compiled with 
great care and after an excellent method, which makes its con- 
tents easy of access. 
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Phillips Brooks in Bronze 

A YEAR AGO, William Clark Noble completed a bronze bas-re- 
lief bust-length portrait of the late Bishop Phillips Brooks for the 
church of the Rev. Dr. McVickar in Philadelphia, where the 
Bishop passed the early years of his ministry. The quality of this 
work led to another commission, that of a full-length statue of the 



volume of sermons. *'The Life of Christ in the World, 
shared many of his gifts with his great brother. 



He 





From Hiirp«r't Weekly. 



Copyrlgbt, I8»5, by Harper k Droihrr.. 



Bishop, to be placed in the Church of the Incarnation of this city. 
This figure is six feet ten inches in length, but, when placed in 
position, it will give the exact height of its subject — six feet four 
inches. It is in less than mezzo-relief, being under seven inches 
at the highest point, which is the right hand. With its architec- 
tural border the statue will be nine feet long. It is the intention 
to frame it in an elaborate mosaic of onyx and marble, with ap- 
propriate inscriptions. 

The Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, rector of the church, and a 
brother of the Bishop, died at sea July 10, on board the steamer 
Fulda, bound for this port. He was born in Boston fifty years 
ago, and studied at Harvard, Andover, the Episcopal Semmary in 
Philadelphia, and the Congregational Seminary. He was ordained 
deacon in Trinity Church, Boston, in 1870, and had charge of a 
church at Williamsport, Penn., St. James's. Chicago, and, since 
1875. of the Church of the Incarnation. In 1886 he published a 



The Turk 

Still vengeance sleeps I Hunters of God awake, 

The Lion and the Leopard and the Bear ! 

Asia's abomination, Europe's snare, — 
Shall he forever on Armenia slake 
His thirst for ravage ? Are there none to shake 

This dragon from his prey, and cry beware ? 

Can you behold her agonies and forbear — 
Her tears that plead for ancient honor's sake ? 

This is that ancient beast whose shadow lies 
So large o'er Europe's threshold ; and the cry 
Of liis pierced victim is the master's call 
That bids you break your leashes, — O arise ! — 
Scourge out this plague from under Europe's sky, 
And guard him chained against his Asian wall. 

O. C. AURINGER. 



Cromwell's Statue* 

17A^ Nineteenth Century\ 

What needs our Cromwell stone or bronze to say 
His was the light that lit on England's way 

The sundawn of her time-compelling power. 
The noontide of her most imperial day ? 

His hand won back the sea for England's dower; 
His footfall bade the Moor change heart and cower; 
His word on Milton's tongue spake law to France 
When Piedmont felt the she-wol! Rome devour. 

From Cromwell's eyes the light of England's glance 
Flashed, and bowed down the kings by grace of chance, 

The priest-anointed princes ; one alone 
By grace of England held their hosts in trance. 

The enthroned Republic from her kinglier throne 

Spake, and her speech was Cromwell's. Earth has known 

No lordlier presence. How should Cromwell stand 
By kinglets and by queenlings hewn in stone ? 

Incarnate England in his warrior hand 

Smote, and as fire devours the blackening brand 

Made ashes of their strengths who wrought her wrong. 
And turned the strongholds of her foes to sand. 

His praise is in the sea's and Milton's song; 

What praise could reach him from the weakling throng 

That rules by leave of tongues whose praise is shame — 
Him, who made England out of weakness strong ? 

There needs no clarion's blast of broad-blown fame 
To bid the world bear witness whence he came 

Who bade fierce Europe fawn at England's heel 
And purged the plague of lineal rule with flame. 

There needs no witness graven on stone or steel 
For one whose work bids fame bow down and kneel ; 

Our man of men, whose time-commanding name 
Speaks England, and proclaims her Commonweal. 
June 20, 1895. Algernon Charles Swinburne.. 



The Style and the Man 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

Mr. Loomis. in The Critic of June 15. seems to doubt the feas-^ 
ibility of detecting the man by the style. Of course, errors are 
made every day. and the Higher Criticism of Homer, the Bible and 
Shakespeare is a wilderness of mares' nests. But that Mark 
Twain (or a deliberate parodist of Mark) is the author of the novel 
about Jeanne d'Arc, I would peril my ultimate pair of boots. The 
boys — '* the Paladin " and the rest — were all at school with Tom 
Sawyer. ** I found that road mud. I paved it with corpses," says 
the Paladin. * ' and yet you, you miscreant, accuse me of climbing 
trees. " 

If that is not ** Mark's way." I will eat his hat in the markets 
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place. That it, or anything like it, is "the way" of the early 
fifteenth century, my poor studies leave me free to doubt ; and, of 
course, there was no fighting on the road from Vaucouleurs to 
Chinon. 

May I leave Mr. Loomis to guess at the name of this 

Cocksure Critic ? 

[We will aid Mr. Loomis in his attempt to identify the writer of 
this communication by saying that the note accompanying it bears 
one of the most familiar signatures in current literature. — Eds. 
The Critic] 



The Infinitive Mood 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

Is it too late to try to save the infinitive mood in its original 
simplicity ? It is only within the lifetime of men of middle age 
that it began its disintegration, but year by year it shows changes 
made by wider and more various wedges of misplaced words, and 
year by year we see new writers infected with this tendency to 
disregard purity of form. There is no such verb as **to fully 
notice," yet one of the smoothest pens that have run on your pages 
for many a day, writes in the review of Zangwill's *'The Mas- 
ter " (p. 3, July 6, '95), *' It almost takes an artist to fully notice." 
Some day, some slovenly yielder to careless custom will write : 
** Grant them in health and prosperity to long live." 

Newport, R. I. G. E. W., Jr. 



A New East Side Fountain 

iThe New York Tribune\ 

The granite fountain erected in the open triangular space 
known as Rutgers Square has been finished in all final details. Its 
operation has been tested to show that the work is constructively 
without defect. 
The public uses 
of the fountain, 
therefore, await 
only the trans- 
ference of the 
keys to the Park 
Department by 
the architects. 
A preliminary 
conference be- 
tween the May- 
or and the do- 
nor of the foun- 
tain is supposed 
to be technical- 
ly requisite. 
The city will 
take possession 
of the fountain 
without any 
formal demon- 
stration. Such 
is the desire of 
Jacob H. Schiff 
in conferring 
this excellent 
gift, the record 
even of h is 
name on the 

work not having been permitted. The influence of restraint ex- 
tended itself to the architects, Brunner & Tryon.who will not give 
any idea of the cost of the fountain. 

This area, bounded by Canal Street, East Broadway and Jeffer- 
son Street, has been a dreary spot, but Mr. Schiff's generosity will 
make it one of beauty. The entire construction of which the 
fountain is the centre covers a radius of sixty feet, including the 
narrow five-foot pavement outside the line of the seats. The 
granite platform, which is circular in general form, with angular 
projections at the sides, is raised eight inches above the ground. 
On its northern and southern segments are placed great semi-cir- 
cular seats, cut in the same stone, with the wide approaches from 
east and west left between them to the fountain. 

The work is entirely in granite, except the two bronze basins 
and the finial in bronze. The upper basin in bronze is ten feet in 
diameter, and the lower one twenty-two feet. The drinking foun- 
tain is hewn cut of large pieces of granite, with mouldings, which 




produce a good effect of light and shade. The fountain makes a 
pleasing sight, with its large open basin of round form, encircling 
a columnar structure at the centre in the shape of a simple, regu- 
lar, geometrical solid, with grotesque masks at the spouts. The 
connection between the bronze basins and the granite plinth is 
gracefully effected by four bronze appliques, combining marine 
shells and dolphins. The water lines, carefully studied from Italian 
models, are a noticeable element of beauty, the falling spray and 
denser water volumes forming a part of the design, accentuating 
rather than concealing it. The upper part of the fountain in 
bronze has also been finely studied in detail, while as simple as 
possible in form. 

An inscription serves to show that the fountain is presented to 
the city in this year of grace, 1895. Another inscription is drawn 
from Exodus xvii, 6 : — *• And there shall come water out of it that 
the people may drink." The jets for this use are on the east and 
west sides of the fountain. 



The Lounger 

Dr. Con an Doyle writes very frankly to The Author con- 
cerning the profits of his lecture-tour in the United States. The 
subject of the gains to be made by lecturing in America is one, he 
declares, * 'upon which there has been a great deal of exaggeration. '* 
Any one who goes to America with the primary idea of making 
money, will, he thinks, be disappointed ; but if he goes to have a 
good time, and incidentally to make his expenses, he will not be 
disappointed. Thackeray and Dickens made money, and ' * when 
we have another Thackeray and Dickens, they may do the same," 
but •' the British lecturer whose credentials are more modest will 
find that the margin left over, after his expenses are paid, is prob- 
ably a less sum than he could have easily earned in his own study." 
The story that he averaged $500 a night he brands as nonsense. 
He intimates that he made about $125 a night, from which the 
agent's commission and travelling expenses had to be deducted. 
Allowing him four lectures a week, in two months he would have 
made $3,000. From this, he says, the lecturer **has to subtract 
his double-passage money, and about a month extra spent in the 
journey and preparations. If the balance will exceed what he 
would earn in the same period by his pen, it is then worth his 
while to go to America for money. " ' • My own trip to America, "^ 
he adds in conclusion, * • was one of the most pleasant experiences 
of my life, but if it had been the wish to earn more than I could 
have done at home which had attracted me thither, I should cer« 
tainly have been disappointed. This would be a merely personal 
and unimportant matter, were it not that the mention of exagger- 
ated sums in your pages might mislead and cause disappointment 
to some of your readers." I infer that the writer makes at least 

$10,000 a year by his pen. 

* * « 

Dr. Doyle hits the nail on the head, when he says that 
another Thackeray and Dickens would make money by lecturing in 
America. That is just it. Give us a really great author, and we 
will pay our money to hear him, or even to see him. Dr. Doyle 
has created a popular character in Sherlock Holmes, but Sherlock 
Holmes is not known to this generation as well as Detective 
Buckett was to a previous generation. It was not by one char- 
acter that Dickens and Thackeray were known, but by a whole 
library full. We are as familiar with Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller. 
David Copperfield, ''Little Emily," "Little Nell" and Pip, or 
with Becky Sharp, Pendennis, Esmond, *'Trix"and Philip, as we 
are with the friends we meet every day. The characters of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray are intimately associated with the greater part 
of our lives, but with Sherlock Holmes we have little more than a 
bowing acquaintance. Dr. Doyle's note of warning is well taken, 
and those ambitious young writers (Mr. Le Gallienne among 
others), who talk of coming over here on a lecture-tour, will do 
wisely to act upon it. If Dr. Doyle, with his wide popularity, did 
not make money over here, the poets of the Bodley Head, with 
their limited audience, will not be able to pay their passage money 

out of their earnings. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Wk are constantly told that poetry does not pay in this 
country, but this cannot be true .of France, for according to Mr. 
Sherard's letter in The Bookman : — "The biggest publishing suc- 
cess in France in the matter of poetry was, I think, secured by 
Jos^ Maria de H^r^dia of the French Academy. The entire edi- 
tion of his first volume of sonnets was sold out before four o'clock 
in the afternoon of the day of publication." Sonnets at that ! Who 
ever heard of a sonneteer earning his salt in America? That is. 
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with his sonnets. If he be engaged in some other business as 
well, he may earn alkthe salt he wants, but not with his sonnets. 

* * « 

According to Mr. W. Blackburn Harte, there are not •* half 
a dozen men-of-letters in the United states who follow literature, 
pure and simple, as a profession." So that it is not only poetry 
that does not pay. What Mr. Harte says seems like a sweeping 
assertion, but I dare say that it is true. Painters tell me the same 
of their profession. They say that they cannot live by the brush 
alone, that they must illustrate, or teach, or write, or have rich 
wives, or they would starve. There are some exceptions to this 
rule, of course, but not as many as you might think. 

N ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Literary Hack, who pours out his confessions in the 
pages of the July Forum, is dissatisfied because at his best he 
cannot make over |6ooo a year ; and he regrets that he did not go 
into the law, where he would have been sure of making a hand- 
some fortune. Why should he assume that he would not have 
been a legal hack ? On what grounds does he base his con- 
fidence in his ability to succeed in the law ? For my part, I don't 
believe that he would have been any more successful as a lawyer 
than as a journalist. Do you think that Mr. Joseph Choate, if he 
had gone in for literary hacking, if I may be pardoned the term, 
would not have owned a newspaper and made a fortune for him- 
self in a short time ? I do not, most certainly, any more than I 
believe that the elder Bennett would never have been heard from 
if he had gone into law instead of journalism. It is the man, not 
the profession, that makes the success. 

* ♦ * 

The Critic received a request from Miss Edith M. Thomas, last 
month, to send her paper for the summer in care of Miss Sara 
Goodrich, Geneva, Ohio, and announcement was made on June 
22 that the poet would spend the summer in the village where she 
had lived before she became known to fame — ^and Helen Hunt. 
What was my surprise, then, to receive last week the following 
communication : — 

•• Your announcement that Miss Thomas would spend the sum- 
mer at her old home in Ohio, caused a smile in the vicinity of that 
* * old home, " over the construction which was so natural and yet 
so wide of the mark. But since Ohio papers, with unquestioning 
confidence in the source of the report, have copied it widely, it be- 
gins to appear, in the mystification of friends who look for her and 
find her not, that the joke is of such huge proportions as to take 
us all in. So if you will kindly announce that Miss Thomas is 
spending a few months abroad, it may be a relief to such as write 
her here, expecting an immediate reply. Our poet's address for 
the summer is indeed here ; but at last accounts her bodily pres- 
ence, with its vivid spiritual belongings, was in Holland, where she 
had been listening, all unexpectedly, to the nightingale, persuad- 
ing some broad-faced peasant to tell her the name of the sweet 
bird. This within twenty-four hours of her landing, as though the 
muses were waiting with their welcome. 

•'Geneva, O., July 10. 1895. Sara F. Goodrich." 

* * ♦ 

A REQUEST FOR further information elicited a second note from 
Miss Goodrich: — '*This is the first visit of Miss Thomas to the 
Old World. She reached Rotterdam on June 19. Her party ex- 
pected to proceed by steamer up the Rhine to Mayence, thence by 
rail to Carlsbad in Bohemia ; Switzerland and Paris have been 
mentioned in connection with their further plans. She anticipates 
an absence of only three months. Her letter from Rotterdam re- 
minded me vividly of an hour once spent (in her company) at an 
exhibition of Whistler's paintings. The possibility of a party be- 
ing organized to go abroad this summer had been in contempla- 
tion for several months, but nothing definite was known until 
within a week of her departure." 

a|( 4> * 

An occasional contributor to The Critic has found the 
following advertisement on a sign at Malley's Camp, Hazel Creek, 

N. C. :— 

** Martch the 3 1895 
■ ** Weltchcove Graham Co, N. C. 
** i Have gott Swete tators for sale i will tak one $100 dowler a bushel 
for my tators in muny r coffey. 

SiLEs Green." 

4> * * 

A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE Tribune has been gathering 
facts and figures from the librarians of New York libraries on the 
subject of what the public reads, and the result is that fiction leads 



every other branch of literature. At the Mercantile Library, 
which is the largest lending-library in the city, fifty-three per 
cent, of the books read are novels, and strangely enough it is the 
apparently serious-minded who make the liveliest demands for 
the latest novels. Clergymen are said to be omnivorous readers 
of novels, some giving as a reason that they want to keep up with 
the times. It seems to me it would be better if they said that 
they read novels because they wanted to be amused, for that is 
about the sum and substance of their desire. 

♦ * * 

It is to be presumed that Bethlehem and Nazareth, Penn- 
sylvania, were named by God-fearing folk ; but other times, other 
manners. A despatch from Bethlehem announces the shooting of 
three brothers by a hotel-keeper whom they had attacked, and the 
removal of one of the three to a hospital at Nazareth, to die. 
Which reminds one of the Philadelphia Sunday-school anecdote 
about certain stations on a much-traveled suburban road. 



George Eliot at Thirty 

{The Illustrated American] 

In The Century Magazine of November, 1881, there was pub- 
lished a portrait of George Eliot ; in the accompanying text occurs 
this reference to another portrait reproduced and published for the 




first time by The Illustrated American : — ** Miss Evans passed the 
winter of 1849-1850 in Geneva, at the house of M. F. D'AlbertDu- 
rade, the well-known Swiss water-colorist, who also translated the 
authorized French version of her works. At that time she had not 
attracted much attention by them. M. Durade made a picture in 
oils which he refuses to sell, copy or reproduce in any form. It 
is considered, by those who knew the novelist as she looked in her 
thirtieth year, to be remarkably faithful. M. Durade exhibited it 
once at the Ath6n6e. in Geneva, and finally bequeathed it to the 
Mus^e d'Art, Munich." Herewith is shown a genuine photograph 
of that portrait, and it certainly is a much more pleasing picture of 
George Eliot than any other made public. 

Houston, Tex. Mrs. S. K. McIlhennv. 



London Letter 

When Mr. R. S. Hichens made a startling success last year 
with "The Green Carnation," there were not wanting critics who 
were prepared to swear that his first triumph would also be his 
last. They pointed out sententiously that the bool|: was a mere 
squib, a piece of personality marked by a certain cleverness, but 
not conspicuous for good taste, and that the talent/ which went to 
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its making was not of the sort that lasts. Indeed, there seemed 
so much reason in the argument, that it is doubly satisfactory to 
record that Mr. Hichens has this week belied anticipations by put- 
ting forth a volume which is already attracting attention as a work 
of high merit, and of creditable calibre. •* An Imaginative Man " is 
published in an hour as unfortunate as any could be, when the change 
of Government is absorbing all interest, and books are in very slight 
demand. Nevertheless, it has made its mark on the moment, and, 
as a success in England is more often than not repeated in Amer- 
ica, I fancy a few personal notes with regard to its author may be 
of interest to readers of The Critic, Very few facts have hither- 
to been printed concerning Mr. Hichens : so the matter may have 
a share of novelty. 

Mr. Robert Hichens, then, is thirty years of age, was born in 
Kent, and educated at Clifton College. As a boy he was devoted 
to music, which attracted him more than any other branch of art, 
though he manifested early a distinct gift for writing. This is 
proved by the fact that at the age of seventeen he had completed 
a novel, and found a publisher for it. The book was not very 
noticeable (indeed, how should it be ?), and its author has since 
been heard to describe it as *' a very poor thing." Still it gave 
him a start : an important matter in literature. On leaving Clifton, 
Mr. Hichens had his choice between going to Oxford or the Royal 
College of Music in London, and chose the latter. During his 
course there he studied the organ and the piano. The drudgery, 
however, seems to have tired him somewhat of his first love, and, 
after finishing his time there, he proceeded to Mr. David Ander- 
son's School of Journalism, where he worked for about a year, 
picking up a good many useful ** wrinkles." He then launched 
forth for himself, and started life as a lyric-writer, producing some 
two or three hundred copies of verses for music. His readiness 
in this respect is proved by a story told of him by Mr. Fitz Roy 
Gardner, editor of Woman, When going to press with his 
Christmas number, Mr. Gardner found himself half a page short 
of matter, and sent a messenger round to Mr. Hichens, asking if 
he could let him have some lyrics of a Christmas character to fill 
the space. The editor looked to get them in the course of a day 
or two ; but in an hour the messenger returned with the copy 
freshly written, and a note of apology from Mr. Hichens for 
having kept the boy so long, as he could not at first think of an 
idea. The verses, it is only fair to add, were both accomplished 
and graceful. 

Besides this large output of lyrics, Mr. Hichens soon found 
other chances in journalism. He contributed " Turn-overs, " the 
first-page humorous articles, to the Globe, and did desultory work 
on the Evening Standard, He was taken on the staff of two 
London weeklies. Being much encouraged by Mr. H. D. Traill 
and Sir Douglas Straight, he next essayed the short story, and 
published in The Pall Mall Magazine a very strong tale called 
** The Collaborators." About this time, however, he somewhat 
overworked himself, and was ordered by his medical man to spend 
the winter of 1893 in Egypt. It was then, in sight of the Pyra- 
mids, that he first conceived the idea of •* An Imaginative Man," 
which took some little time to mature. For, upon his return, his 
first departure was the writing of •• The Green Carnation," which 
was practically the beginning of his public career. About the 
time of its appearance, Mr. Bernard Shaw resigned his post as 
musical critic of The World, and Mr. Hichens succeeded him. 
His articles are now appearing from week to week over the initials 
R. S. H., and are said by the musical to be both just and in- 
genious. Mr. Hichens is a great traveller. He has explored 
Egypt, and has wintered in the West Indies, visiting Jamaica, 
Barbadoes and Hayti. His next move will probably be to cross 
to America in the course of the next few months. For the future 
he has a good deal of work mapped out for him. He has arranged 
for stories with The Pall Mall Magazine and The New Review, 
and is also collaborating with Mr. Victor Widnell on a four-act 
play, which they have been commissioned to finish for Messrs. 
Lewis Walker and H. H. Morrell, who introduced *'An Ideal 
Husband " to London playgoers. He has a book of four short 
stories, including ** The Collaborators," coming out in the winter, 
and is already at work upon a third novel dealing with London 
life, with special reference to its womankind. When I add that, 
besides all this, he contributes eight columns to the London news- 
papers every week, it will be evident that the author of "An Ima- 
ginative Man " is one of the most industrious penmen on record, 
and that his success has not been bought without the expenditure 
of considerable energy. 

I see that Mrs. Patrick Campbell has bought the stage rights in 
a new play, ** Whom the Gods Love," written by Mr. Rudolph 



de Cordova in collaboration with Miss Alicia Ramsay.* It is 
rumored that the talented actress thinks highly of her acquisition, 
and I can believe it, for Mr. de Cordova, with whom 1 have a 
shadowy acquaintanceship, is an extremely clever man. Indeed, 
he impresses you as such at the first sight; his conversation 
flashes with spirit and with wit. Not much over thirty, and of 
striking stage appearance, he is by birth an American, by choice 
largely an Englishman. He has played with Mr. F. R. Benson's 
company as well as in America, and recently caused some dis- 
turbance among American stage-managers by an essay, contrib- 
uted (I believe) to The Forum, in which he exposed the hardships 
of the travelling actor's lot in the United States, and told certain 
unpalatable truths concerning bogus proprietors of luckless com- 
panies. Possibly he has found in the paths of authorship a more 
congenial road to fame. He is, moreover, no small part of a 
poet in a strangely impressionist, decadent fashion. The method 
of his muse is novel, being of a spasmodic, ejaculatory turn, and 
his subjects are nearly akin to those exploited this week by Mr. 
Arthur Symons in his extraordinary •* London Nights." But 
there is a great deal of the true poet about him, hidden, it may be, 
under certain superficial affectations. 

There seems to be very little doubt that Mr. Henley will be ap- 
pointed to the chair of English Literature at Edinburgh, but the 
election, I believe, will not take place for at least another month. 
The post would only necessitate half a year's sojourn in the 
Scots capital, so that it would practically have little effect upon 
Mr. Henley's literary occupations in the South. Meanwhile there 
is a very keen competition at Oxford for the Professorship of 
Poetry, which will shortly be rendered vacant by the retirement 
of Prof. Palgrave, whose kindly criticism many young writers 
from the University must have acknowledged as the most valu- 
able literary assistance they have ever received. Two principal 
candidates are mentioned: Mr. W. J. Courthope and Mr. Rob- 
ert Bridges, and there can be very little question that, from an 
academic standpoint, Mr. Courthope is by far the leading favorite. 
Mr. Courthope is himself an Oxford prize-poet, his subject being 
the Tercentenary of Shakespeare, and is, of course, a distin- 
guished critic. Mr. Bridges's published criticism does not 
amount to very much, though his verse has enough of the academic 
atmosphere to commend it to the classic student. The result of 
the election will be made known shortly. 

London, 5 July, 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



Boston Letter 

The Boston papers have been so filled with the reports of 
the great Christian Endeavor Convention, that they have found 
very little room for other matters. For this reason, I think, the 
people of the Hub, as well as other readers of The Critic, will be 
interested in a brief comment on two very important addresses, 
delivered at the American Institute of Instruction in Portland. 
Educators will be specially struck with the ideas advanced by 
President E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown University, in his 
paper upon the ' • Public School System as an Instrumentality for 
Social Advancement." President Andrews pronounced the 
existence of poverty in this world as the saddest and one of the 
most gruesome facts of life. This poverty leads to a lowering of 
the standard of life, and this lowering of a standard is what per- 
mits the ** scabs," who are willing to work for anything that will 
keep them from starvation, to defeat the trade-unions in their en- 
deavor to increase wages. A better system of education, Presi- 
dent Andrews thmks, would bring the remedy. He would have 
compulsory school attendance, beginning with the kindergarten 
when the child is two and a half years of age, and continuing un- 
til the scholar is sixteen, with ten months each year as the mini- 
mum. He places the kindergarten in high rank for usefulness, 
not only for what is acquired in the way of education, but also for 
the influence it brings in eradicating selfishness and ill-temper, 
thus leading each child to become a missionary force in the home, 
to influence the mechanic father or brother towards more cleanli- 
ness, more courtesy, more cultivation. The sympathy between 
pupil and teacher should always be pronounced ; and for the bet- 
ter guidance of the school. President Andrews would have politics 
abolished in all school boards, better school superintendents pro- 
vided, particularly in the small places, a higher level of teaching 
talent ingrafted into the grammar and primary schools, with 



• The Athenetutn of July 6 contains the following note: — *"The Egotist.* a 
drama by Miss A. Ramsay and Mr. Rudolph de Cordova, has been accepted by 
Mr. Becrbohm Tree for the Hay market. ' Whom the Gods Love Die Young, a one- 
act play by Miss Alicia Ramsay, has been purchased by Mrs. Patrick Campbell." 
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higher salaries, and a system of pensions established for superan- 
nuated teachers. At this point he paid a compliment to the 
teaching profession, by declaring that there was no nobler calling 
possible for men or women, however high their mental powers and 
cultivation. 

The heads of schools, he went on to declare, not only should 
be moral teachers, but also should have beauty and strength of 
character. ^Esthetic cultivation in pupils is hardly less important 
than moral, and therefore he would have physical influences of a 
high nature surrounding the school. In fact, every school- 
house, to his mind, should be a veritable palace, not only 
with the best of ventilation and light and equable warmth, 
so that it would be comfortable to the pupil and teacher, 
but also with statues and choice paintings lining its walls. 
These buildings should be of great architectural attractiveness, 
and outside there should be an extended park, perfectly laid out, 
so as to give both playground and flower-gardens, with a conser- 
vatory to supply flowers to adorn the class-room in winter. In- 
stead of the lunches, consisting of unhealthy pie and over-fat 
doughnuts, now given by parents to children, he would have a 
frugal hygienic lunch served at the public expense. If this plan 
were carried out, President Andrews feels sure that the result 
would be such an elevation of the pupils' standard of living, that 
in fourteen years the conception of what it is to live would be 
completely changed, and that, as a result, poverty would be abol- 
ished, and mtelligence and morality multiplied. Then there 
would be no workmen ready to work for starvation wages, and, 
consequently, no * * scab '* underbiddcrs in case of a strike. Wages 
would be as high as the condition of industry would admit. Fore- 
seeing that opposition might be offered to this plan, on the ground 
that in such schools religion cannot be taught, President Andrews 
would have different denominations establish their houses for re- 
ligious instruction on the very edge of the park surrounding the 
school-house, and give doctrinal instruction to the children before 
and after school. He would prefer to make religious teaching 
part of the curriculum, but believes this impossible with so many 
faiths. 

The other address to which I would call attention in one re- 
spect follows President Andrews's, in that it considers what the 
American college can do to help American life. It is written by 
the Rev. Charles F. Thwing, President of the Western Reserve 
University and of Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. He holds 
that the college should stand for disciplined mental power. In 
giving spiritual aid, it is beset by two opposite forces, both ma- 
terial. One is the athletic interest. And yet President Thwing 
declares emphatically that the college has not become a base-ball 
field or a foot-ball field, or a race-course, to such an extent as peo- 
ple believe it has, even if in some colleges the athletic movement 
has become an absolute frenzy. He declares that college men on 
the whole are sensible fellows, with sensible parents, so that be- 
fore long, he feels sure, athletics will resume their proper place as 
simply a part of the work of a college which is designed to train 
the whole man. A more serious opposition to the intellectual 
purpose of the college is the increasing luxury of college living. 
He would have one place in this democratic country, and that the 
college, where men's standing would be measured, not by the adorn- 
ments of their person, or of their rooms, but by their character alone. 
In other words, as he aptly puts it, '• Let there be cultivated much 
philosophy on a little oatmeal. " President Thwing would have 
the college give beyond its education a sympathetic treatment of 
sociological questions, for, as the eighteenth century was theo- 
logical and the nineteenth scientific, so the twentieth, he declares, 
will be a sociological age. He would also have the college incul- 
cate an unsectarian Christianity, and, in addition, would have a 
broad and high patriotism inculcated in college life. Having laid 
down these ideas. President Thwing points out two methods by 
which they may be applied to American life. One is to give the 
best education to every boy and girl who desires it — and to that 
end he would reduce the cost of college education to the very low- 
est point, and have the rich scholars pay all that it does cost. 
The second method of assistance to American life lies, in his 
opinion, in more vital teaching and teachers. Scholarship should 
not be the only thing demanded of a teacher. In addition, there 
should be something more precious and useful — character. 

A Critic reader wrote me the other day, referring to a recent 
item of mine regarding Nathan Haskell Dole, inquiring if that au- 
thor was a relation of President Dole of the Hawaiian republic. 
For his information and that of others I will say that the Boston 
writer is a nephew of Daniel Dole, who was one of the first mission- 
aries to Hawaii, a prominent educator there and the father of the 



President of that name. Mr. Dole will have a new book before 
the public in September — an edition of his poems, to be published 
by T. Y. Crowell &Co., under the title of '^The Hawthorn Tree," 
the name of one of the poems. The volume will contain the fruit 
of twenty-one years of writing, including verses that have appeared 
in The Century, Harper* s and other magazines, besides several 
songs that have been set to music. 
Boston, 16 July, 1895. Charles E. L. Wingate. 



Chicago Letter 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons is a unique and interesting figure in the 
life of the city. He lives quietly and economically in Hinsdale, a 
pretty western suburb ; but within the past five years he has given 
away to various schools and colleges more than $1,000,000. He 
believes in distributing his wealth during his own lifetime in such 
a way as to insure the greatest benefit to his fellow-citizens. In 
his opinion they will be helped most effectively by education. ' * I 
think,'* he said in a recent interview in the Record, ** that all the 
perplexing problems will be solved all right if the masses are edu- 
cated. " In this belief he has steadily tried to increase the facilities 
for study where they are most limited. He wisely says that many 
of the colleges of the country should be called academies, but as- 
sists the poor colleges rather than the rich ones, in the belief that 
the latter can take care of themselves. He will not contribute to 
those institutions which are too urgent in their requests, as he 
wishes to be the executor of his own estate. ' * Before giving ta 
any institution," he says, ** I thoroughly investigate it. I inquire 
into the need of it in its locality, and into its past history." He 
studies the management of its finances, believing firmly in the en- 
dowment plan. When satisfied of the merits of a college, he 
usually gives a certain amount on condition that a sum two or 
three times as large shall be added to it within a given period. 
Under such conditions, he thinks, '* a college is stimulated to do 
its best. That institution especially should be aided which shows 
a disposition to aid itself. Of the twelve that I have helped, not 
one has failed to meet my proposition." At present he sees the 
need of only two colleges, one in Montana and one in Oklahoma, 
and he expects to see them founded ; but in the meantime he will 
•* carefully watch the effect of his gifts upon the colleges to which 
they have gone." 

I first heard of Dr. Pearsons several years ago, when he pre- 
sented to the Art Institute, in memory of his wife, a complete set 
of Braun photographs of works of art, 18,000 in number. But, 
in spite of his continuous generosity, he has managed to keep him- 
self in the background. His latest gift has received more atten- 
tion from the papers than any other, but it is an attention that he 
modestly accepts, but never seeks. He has given to Beloit College, 
Lake Forest University and Knox College, $100, 000 each; and to- 
the Chicago theological and Presbyterian seminaries, Yankton, 
Mt. Holyoke, Berea and Whitman colleges, $50,000 each. Of the 
Kentucky college he says, in the dignified interview from which I 
have already quoted : — 

** Berea is the most interesting spot in the world for a college. I saw 
the people who attended the commencement. There were between 
4000 and 5000 from the mountain whites. They are of Scotch- Irish 
descent, and they and their ancestors have lived there a century or more. 
They have an individuality of their own. They are intensely American 
and loyal to the flag. They turned the tide of battle in the War. I saw 
the old soldiers that climbed Lookout Mountain and planted the flag 
there. They are extremely anxious that their children should be educated, 
and will sacrifice anything to accomplish that end. Many think that the 
people down among the Kentucky and Tennessee mountains do not care 
much for education, but that is a big mistake. When I proposed to give 
them $50,000 if they would raise an additional $150,000, many old men 
wept, the band played patriotic airs and the people sang • My Old Ken- 
tucky Home.' I never saw any enthusiasm like it." 
His latest gift was to Whitman College at Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, which is named after Marcus Whitman, the brave mis- 
sionary-explorer. It was he who saved the Northwest to the 
Union by his memorable ride from that territory to the capital of 
the nation and back again. In Dr. Pearsons's opinion, a college 
"established to perpetuate his memory should appeal to our help 
simply on the score of patriotism. A large educational institution 
is a scarcely sufficient monument for the valuable services which 
he rendered to our country. Again, patriotism should be one aim 
of education, and the college at Walla Walla, founded in the way 
it has been, is certainly a good place to teach it." Of such stuff 
is this large-hearted, keen-sighted philanthropist rr.ade. Its 
quality is so fine, that one of his kind in a community materially 
raises the average. 
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Mrs. M. L. Lyttleton of Atlanta, Georgia, has been in town for 
the past few weeks, and has succeeded in interesting many men 
and women in her project for a dramatic exhibit at the approach- 
ing Cotton States Exposition. Although it is not yet quite cer- 
tain that the plan will be carried out, it has progressed far enough 
to be a legitimate subject of discussion. It includes the erection 
of a theatre, which will seat 3000 people, on the Fair grounds in 
Atlanta, and the performarfce, in this building, of a series of plays by 
great professional actors and by students of the dramatic schools. 
The furniture and fixtures of the theatre, as well as the scenery 
and many of the costumes, will be exhibits and therefore without 
cost to the managenient. Mrs. Lyttleton has been much encour- 
aged by the interest which many prominent actors and managers 
have taken in the project. It is probable that every good company 
in the country next season will give some performances in Atlanta 
for the honor of the profession. And the opportunities for seeing 
the best troupes are so limited in the South, that they are always 
welcomed with enthusiasm. There is a plan, also, for perform- 
ances by the dramatic schools, and these will furnish a method of 
bringing new and untried plays to the notice of the public. It 
will be an advantage to students of the subject to be able to com- 
pare in this way the ability of aspirants and the merits of different 
methods of training. Exhibits of pantomime and the dance in its 
finer forms are also being considered, and the possibilities which 
unfold themselves in connection with the plan are most attractive. 
This is the first time in the history of expositions that a serious 
effort has been made to give acting its rightful place with the other 
arts. It is therefore important that it should be met with sym- 
pathy from all of us who are interested in the drama. It was the 
great omission of the Columbian Exposition, and it is possible that 
such an exhibit could not be made in any large city crowded with 
theatres. The people would be too familiar with dramatic per- 
formances, and the managers would combine, as they did in Paris, 
to prevent such competition. But in Atlanta there is no reason 
why this •• Histrionic Arts Building " should not be an important 
and elevating influence in the development of the drama. 

The Times- Her aid offers to inventors $5000 in four prizes. 
They are to be awarded to the best horseless carriages, which will 
take part in a race from Milwaukee to Chicago about the first of 
next November. The details of the competition are not yet pub- 
lished, but it is stipulated that either the first or the second prize 
must go to an American. The plan will doubtless hasten the in- 
troduction of such vehicles into this country, and it may help to 
bring about a radical change in our methods of locomotion. 

Chicago, 16 July, 1895. Lucy Monroe. 



The Drama 

«« Technique of the Drama" 

An Exposition of Dramatic Composition and Art, By Gustav Freytag. 
Tr, by Elias J. MacEwan, S. C. Griggs 6^ Co, 
It seems strange, at first, that this book, so learned and so 
full of interesting and well-ordered detail, which has been ac- 
cepted as an authority in Germany for more than a quarter of a 
century, should never have been translated into English until 
now, but a careful study of it will show that in reality it appeals 
only to a small expert audience, and is more valuable as a volume 
of reference to the scholar than as a source of aid or instruction to 
the professional playwright of to-day. As a comprehensive 
analysis of the various processes of the development of the drama 
since the old classic period, it is admirable in many ways, in spite 
of a good deal of pedantry and a thoroughly Teutonic insistence 
upon the immutability of rather fantastic principles, but the sum of 
its additions to pre€xistent knowledge on the subject is small, 
while the bulk of it is very hard reading — a defect due in large 
measure to the translator, who, probably in an excess of zeal, has 
been more careful to reflect the German idiom than to preserve a 
flexible and attractive style. Although, from the nature of the 
case, Dr. Freytag has nothing new to tell about the origin and 
growth of the drama, his comments upon the fundamental rules 
which have regulated it, and been observed by all the greatest 
poets, are well worthy of study by modern writers, and would be 
a complete revelation to the vast majority of modern managers, if 
the latter by any means could be induced to read them. Some of 
his best matter is to be found in the earlier pages, in which he ex- 
plains the true meaning of such expressions as "dramatic " and 
••dramatic act ion," discusses the material suitable for theatrical rep- 
resentation, aVid shows how the bald facts, so dear to the historian, 
but so unfitted for stage purposes, are transmuted, transformed, re- 
fined or elevated — in a word, ' ' dramatized " — by the genius of the 



poet. What he has to say about the proper effect of character, 
motive and surroundings upon action and incident, although but 
a summary of what has been said often before, is full of sound 
precept, and is illustrated aptly by examples taken from the works 
of the greatest masters of all times, ^schylus, Sophocles, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Schiller and others. His remarks, too, upon the 
law of unity, and the distinction between the true and the false, 
convey many lessons which nowadays are disregarded almost 
habitually. 

He has much that is pertinent to say concerning the use of the 
marvellous, and the difference between what is merely strange or 
startling and what is violent or irrational. In treating of the con- 
struction of plays, his comparison of the methods of the earlier 
and later dramatists shows deep research and minute observation. 
With all the facts of his subject he is completely familiar, and his 
accuracy in dealing with them is beyond dispute, but some of his 
inferences are, not to speak it irreverently, a little far-fetched. 
Few persons, for instance, will be disposed to believe that Shake- 
speare, m the introduction of minor scenes, episodes or personages 
in his immortal tragedies, was actuated, even unconsciously, by 
the motives which Dr. Freytag ascribes to him. Many of his 
strokes of humor and pathos, and not a few disconnected scenes, 
have every appearance of having been the inspiration of the 
moment, and some of them, it may be added, are inserted with 
that contempt for rule and precedent which is the prerogative of 
genius. The truth of the general proposition, that every part of a 
tragedy, or any other work of art, ought to be in proper proportion 
and relation to the whole, is indisputable, but this does not mean 
that the speech and action of every subordinate personage must be 
designed and measured with microscopic accuracy. A drama con- 
structed upon such strictly scientific principles, without allowing 
any scope for the free play of imag^ination or inspiration, might be 
a model of proportion, but would be apt to be as cold and formal 
as a geometrical figure. How many of Shakespeare's delightful 
comic creations would have been lost to the world, had he been 
afraid of distracting attention from his heroes, or of introducing 
anybody not directly connected with the plot ? 

The chief fault to be found with Dr. Freytag's work is that it 
fails to make sufficient allowance for the enormous difference be- 
tween the conditions affecting the old classic stage and those of 
the modern theatre, even while constantly directing attention to it. 
The fundamental laws of the drama that are eternal, are very few 
in number, while the supplemental regulations, so to speak, are 
infinite, beyond all power of enumeration, and largely dependent 
upon time, place and opportunity. No human ingenuity can de- 
vise a code defining the limits of the sphere of activity of the 
dramatist. There are certain things which he must do, and other 
things which he must not do, but, subject to the laws of time and 
space and human nature, he has the widest liberty. So far as 
Dr. Frey tag's doctrmes tend to restrict this liberty, they are open 
to objection, on the score of being too precise and mechanical ; 
but, on the whole, they are based upon long experience and full 
knowledge. He himself has won distinction as scholar, playwright, 
critic and poet, and his pages everywhere offer the fruit of a keen 
judgment and a cultivated taste. His studies of the masterpieces 
of the German stage, as translated by Mr. MacEwan. will be 
particularly useful to those who are unable to read them in the 
original. 

Current Criticism 

The Swing of the Pendulum. — The history of literature is, 
far more than we recognize, a series of vibrations of the pendulum 
for the two great branches of the English-speaking race ; some- 
times the one takes the lead, sometimes the other. Forty years 
ago no book produced in England compared in world-wide circu- 
lation with •• Uncle Tom's Cabin," and even to this day it is said to 
be found in English farm-houses more frequently, with **The 
Wide, Wide World," than any other book. Twenty years ago 
the traveling American rarely met an Englishman who was not 
familiar with Mark Twain, or an English woman who was not 
eager to hear anything about Longfellow. It is probable that 
Emerson had, and still has, on the minds of thoughtful English- 
men more direct influence than Carlyle had among Americans. It 
is only a few years since American magazines conquered London, 
which they still hold, and since it was generally admitted that 
Americans excelled their transatlantic cousins in short stories. 
This year there is a swing of the pendulum. In spite of Mr. 
Howells — who doubtless prophesied somewhat rashly, — there is a 
reaction in favor of tales of historical romance, in which English 
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writers have taken the unquestioned lead. Their work is better than 
that of Haggard, for it is above the dime-novel standard. But all 
of them put together — leaving Stevenson out of the list — have not 
created a human character ; they have simply taken the conven- 
tional hero of the historic novel, opposed him to a mob of tradi- 
tional villains, given him a background of Elizabethan or Hugue- 
not decoration, and let him fight his way victoriously through. 
Such a school cannot possibly last, for it dwells on the surface of 
things, and it makes no great difference what nation takes the lead 
in it. In another dozen years a new American school may ap- 
pear, which will make its way against the trade-winds and cross 
the Atlantic. — Mr, T, IV, Higginson, in Harper's Bazar, 

Mr. Leslie Stephen's Memoir of his Brother. — The me- 
moir of a very remarkable man, set amid the records of a highly 
interesting family by a writer who is not only his subject's brother, 
but also one of the most skilled biographers, sanest judges, and 
keenest intelligences of our time. This is a good deal to say of 
any man, but it is certainly true of Mr. Leslie Stephen, a man 
whose services to English letters have never been recognized by 
the general public as quite so great as they really are. As one 
takes up his volume it is impossible not to feel a pang of regret 
that it should appear at such a sad moment in the writer's history ; 
for whatever success the book may have — and its success will as- 
suredly be great — will be lost upon the author, newly stricken 
down by the most terrible blow that can befall a man. It is but a 
few weeks ago, when the book was already written and printed, 
that Mrs. Leslie Stephen died, after a very brief illness, leaving 
desolate one of the most delightful homes in London, and leaving 
a large circle of true friends the poorer for the loss of a most rich 
and beautiful personality. — Mr, Humphry Ward, in the Tribune. 



Biblical Novels. — Perhaps no Biblical novel has ever won 
critical applause or been reckoned a piece of literature. But such 
novels hit a large class of readers whose taste in other matters is 
not always bad. It would be interesting to know what the wits 
and critics of the Restoration thought and said about ''The Pil- 
grim's Progress. " Probably they never looked into the cheap lit- 
tle book at all, the book which has outlived Etherege and Sedley 
and Rochester, and the rest of them. Of course, it does not by 
any means follow that every religious novel read by the people 
who do read such things, and neglected by critics, is on a level 
with Bunyan's masterpiece. A temporary popularity, in short, 
proves nothing for or against the excellence of a book. Critical 
praise also proves nothing. Critics praise some very bad books, 
as we see every day, and perhaps (though this is not so common) 
they dispraise some very good books. A space of thirty, or per- 
haps of fifty, years is needed for the slow, but really sure, verdict 
of the world. It is plain that though good poetry often JPalls flat 
for a generation, good fiction does not. There is hardly a case 
(if we except Mr. Meredith's early works) of the revival of a novel. 
One or two enthusiastic admirers an old neglected novel may win 
among later generations; it never wins the public. — Mr. Andrew 
Lang, in Longman's Magazine, 

The Scholar Wanted in Politics. — Have you ever thought 
what would become of us if he did not ? Have you ever dared to 
sit down and imagine what ignorance and cupidity, mated to an 
unscrupulous lust of power, would do with the Republic, if it were 
not for some clear voice of warning, which, from time to time, lifts 
its penetrating note, names the insolent defier of the eternal equi- 
ties, paints the infamy of his conduct, and pursues him with re- 
lentless denunciation ? We have had our modern Elijah lately, in 
the great metropolis yonder, facing the modem Ahab of Tammany 
Hall as he sneered, "Art not thou he that troubleth Israel?" 
and answering as of old, *• I have not troubled Israel, but thou 
and thy father's house ! " And we sleep easier in New York be- 
cause of his brave and splendid crusade. Does anybody think 
that that crusade was a less effective one because Dr. Parkhurst 
was a college graduate ? Nay, does not every intelligent man 
know that that clear and vigorous and acute mind, yet to light, I 
hope, the "back fires " that will burn up all the rubbish of "boss- 
ism " throughout the commonwealth — does not every one know 
that this fearless leader was just so much better equipped for his 
great task because of his wider reading of history and the finer 
training of all his mental powers ? 

Never, indeed, was there an age when the State demanded of its 
sons, in whatever relation they are to serve it, a larger culture or 
a riper learning. The dangers that assail us to-day are, after all, 
as a very limited reading will demonstrate, but the reappearance 



of old foes in a new guise. There is not a political or social or 
economic heresy of which you may not find the prophecy and the 
prototype in the pages of a nearer or remoter past. We break the 
moulds in which society organizes itself, we dethrone the monarch 
and fling away his sceptre ; but the peril of officialism forever re- 
mains, and the insolent pride of office needs forever to be taught, 
sharply and humblingly, if need be — all the way from Chief 
Magistrate to policeman — that our rulers are the servants of the 
people. And the men who are to lead in these reforms, the men 
whose right it is to lead, as dealing with a situation which has in 
it no novelty, are the men who are ordained to be " men of lead- 
ing," because they are also men of "light." — Bishop Potter^ at 
Union College. 

Educational Notes 

At the twenty-seventh annual session of the Philological As- 
sociation, held at Cleveland, O., last week, only about fifty mem- 
bers were present, mostly from the West. The smallness of the 
attendance was generally ascribed to the special meeting at Phila- 
delphia {The Critic, 12 Jan.) and the Classical Conference at Ann 
Arbor {The Critic, April 6). The committee appointed at Phila- 
delphia to study the resolution "That in the opinion of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, in any program designed to prepare 
students for the classical course, not less than three years of in- 
struction in Greek should be required, " brought in its report, which 
has already been published ; and a committee was appointed, at the 
suggestion of Prof.Gudeman of the University of Pennsylvania, to 
consider the possibility of formulating a uniform standard of spelling 
in Latin text-books, for the use of editors and publishers. Prof. John 
Henry Wright of Harvard, who presided, spoke on " The Func- 
tion of the Imagination in Classical Philology " ; Prof. Hale of 
Chicago combatted the doctrine that the word-accent gives way 
entirely to the verse-ictus in Latin poetry ; Dr. Charles P. G. Scott 
discussed "Singular Plurals" in English; Professor George 
Hempl of Ann Arbor presented some " American Speech-Maps," 
giving the geographic distribution of dialects; and Prof. 
Schmidt- Wartenberg of Chicago gave a description of Rousselot's 
phonetical apparatus for the study of human speech from the phys- 
ical standpoint. The next session will be held on 7 July, 1896, at 
Providence, R. I. 

Bequests of the late John W. Carter of Newton, Mass. , will 
bring about $50,000 in all to the treasuries of Harvard College, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Boston Art Mu- 
seum and other institutions. 

The initial donation ($50,000) to the proposed $5,000,000 
endowment fund for broadening the scope of the University of 
Pennsylvania has been made by Mr. Thomas McKean, who gave 
a like amount to the University a few months ago. Mr. Richard 
F. Loper has given $10,000 to name a house in the new dormitory 
of the University. 

Oberlin College and Auburn Theological Seminary are to re- 
ceive $5000 each by the will of the late Clarissa M. Smith of 
Rochester. 

President Julius D. Dreher of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., 
will deliver an address on "Education in the South; its Difficul- 
ties and Encouragements," at the meeting of the American Social 
Science Association to be held at Saratoga in September. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce an authorized translation of 
Paulsen's "Introduction to Philosophy," prepared by Prof. Frank 
Thilly of the University of Missouri, with a preface by Prof. 
William James of Harvard. 

The Thomas S. Clarkson Memorial School of Technology, 
now in process of erection at Potsdam, N. Y., will, it is hoped, 
prove a valuable addition to the manual-training schools of the 
country. The institution has been endowed by the heirs of the 
late Thomas S. Clarkson of Potsdam, and will be under the direc- 
torship of Prof. Charles W. Eaton, who has resigned his position 
in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. The school will face the State Nor- 
mal and Training School, with which it will cooperate in many 
ways. 

Beginning with the May number of Vol. III., D. C. Heath 
& Co. will publish an American edition of Science Progress, an 
English monthly giving epitomes of the most recent advances in 
science in all parts of the world. 

The May Psychological Review contains Prof. Royce's * * Pre- 
liminary Report on Imitation," which is a study of the perma- 
nance of sensation. This is followed by some studies from the 
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Princeton Laboratory, on •* Memory for Square Size," and on the 
•• Effect of Size Contrast upon Judgments of Position in the Reti- 
nal Field." together with "Types of Reaction." These studies 
were conducted by Prof. Baldwin with the assistance of W. J. 
Shaw. The rest of the number is taken up with shorter papers, 
chiefly upon recent developments in the theory of emotion. The 
usual book-reviews and psychological literature complete the num- 
ber. The articles are ail distinctly technical. 

Ginn & Co. will add in September to the Athenaeum Press 
Scries, •• Selections from Malory's • Morte Darthur,'" edited, 
with introduction, notes and glossary, by Prof. W. E. Mead, 
Ph.D., of Wesleyan University. 

The June number of The Bachelor of Arts opens with Mr. 
Stedman's ''Yale Commencement Ode." A paper on ** The 
Commencement Season " is timely. Judge Rowland contributes 
a second paper on * * Town and Gown Rows at Yale " ; and Eu- 
gene Smith gives a detailed account of one of the worst of them, 
•• The Fireman Riot of 1858." There are several poems in this 
number, among them a translation of Theocritus, Idyl IX. Taken 
altogether, the number is of great interest, and a credit to its ed- 
itors. 

Among the contents of the July American University Maga- 
zzne we note the first instalment of a study of the •* Past and 
Present of Knox College," by E. E. Calkins; a paper on ** The 
Amherst Alumni Association of New York and Vicinity." by A. 
F. Cushman; •* A Word About Newspapers," by Hamilton W. 
Mabie ; and a discussion of the question. *• Where Shall I Send My 
Boy to College ?;" by Prof. Marvin D. Bisbee. 

Notes 

Roberts Bros, will issue shortly a translation of ** My Sis- 
ter Henriette," by Ernest Renan, with seven illustrations by Hen- 
ri Scheffer and Ary Renan. The story was written years ago, 
privately printed in an edition limited to 100 copies, and circulated 
by Renan among his intimate friends. Mme. Renan has now 
concluded, however, to give it to the world. The pictures will 
include a view of Renan's birthplace in Brittany, and one or two 
Syrian pictures. The book itself is a glowing tribute to a devoted 
sister ; it is said to contain, also, some of Renan 's most felicitous 
essays in description and portraiture. 

— Harper & Bros, are preparing a German edition of "Ben 
Hur," in response to a persistent demand from German- American 
citizens. 

— **The Veiled Doctor," a novel, by Varina Anne Jefferson 
Davis, popularly known as "Winnie," will be published next 
week by Harper & Bros. There is an interest attached to the ap- 
pearance of the "Daughter of the Confederacy " as a novelist 
which lies quite outside of the story itself, but it is only fair to 
Miss Davis to say that her work was accepted entirely upon its 
merits, having been recommended by three of the publishers' 
•• readers." 

— ** About Paris " is the title given to the collection of Richard 
Harding Davis's sketches of Parisian life, which the Harpers are 
about to publish in book-form with Mr. Gibson's clever illus- 
trations. 

— The first three of fourteen volumes of an Italian work dealing 
with the voyages of Columbus are nearly ready for publication. 
The Italian Government is bearing the expense. In the third vol- 
ume are 170 facsimile plates of Columbus's autograph writings, 
both authentic and doubtful, in the libraries of Madrid, Seville and 
Genoa, and in the archives of the Duke of Veragua and the 
Duchess of Alva. 

— D. Appleton & Co. have in preparation *• Gustave Flaubert, 
as Seen in his Works and Correspondence," by John Charles 
Tarver. 

— A note in The Critic of June 22, announcing a translation of 
Albert Pulitzer's "Romance of Prince Eugene," to be published 
by Dodd. Mead & Co.. gave the translator's name as M. B. Sher- 
man. It should be B. M. Sherman. 

— S. C. Griggs & Co. will soon publish "Twenty-flve Letters 
on English Authors," by Mary Fisher. 

— Scribner*s Annual Fiction Number will contain short stories 
by Anthony Hope, H. C. Bunner, M. A., Richard Harding Davis, 
Noah Brooks, Octave Thanet and George I. Putnam. Eight of 
Abbey's pastels will be reproduced in this number, with an essay 
on the artist by F. Hopkinson Smith; and Orson Lowell will 
illustrate Mr. Bunner's story. 



— ^James Lane Allen's novelette of Kentucky life. " Butterflies ," 
will begin in the January number of The Cosmopolitan, The 
story is said to be very "modem" and to be in an entirely new 
vein for Mr. Allen. (See The Critic of March 16.) 

— The Midsummer (August) Century will have two articles ap- 
propriate to the vacation season : " Fox- Hunting in Kentucky," 
by John Fox, Jr., and " Old- Fashioned Fishing," by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry van Dyke. 

— It will be at least two years, we are told, before Mr. Sidney 
Colvin's biography of the late R. L. Stevenson will be published. 
The Vailima Letters, after appearing serially in McClure's Maga- 
zine^ will be published in book-form in the fall. 

— " Why can't authors and their earnings be left alone ?" asks 
Mr. Rider Haggard. " Many men make incomes on the stock 
exchange and at the bar without being pursued by paragraphs. 
Why should a man who makes his living by his pen be pursued by 
paragraphs ? I believe people often make more money by para- 
graphs than the authors about whom they write." 

— Ian Maclaren's new volume, to be published in October, will 
be entitled "The Days of Auld Lang Syne." It will contain 
stories reprinted from various sources. 

— A bust of Henri Miirger, the author of "Scenes de la Vie de 
Boh^me," has been unveiled in the Luxembourg garden in Paris. 
A dinner at six francs per convert formed part of the official pro- 
gram and aroused by its aristocratic price the ire of the denizens 
of the Quartier Latin, who at once organized a dinner costing but 
two francs, as being a fitter tribute to the historian of Bohemia. 
As a matter of course, a third repast was organized at once, cost- 
ing only half a franc, thus giving an opportunity to Jean Aicard 
to make a witty allusion, in his speech at the unveiling, to the 
artists "assez pauvres pour ne pas diner an jourd'hui, m6me en 
I'honneur de Miirger." 

— Karin Sofie Adlersparre, the well-known Swedish author, died 
on June 27. aged seventy-two. Her maiden name was Leijon- 
hufvud, and she signed her first books "S. L — d," or " Esselde." 
She was most active in endeavoring to enlarge the sphere of 
Swedish women. 

— Mark Twain was privately examined in supplementary pro- 
ceedings, last week, on an unsatisfied execution of a judgment 
obtained against him in re the failure of Charles L. Webster & Co. 
The firm was organized in 1885, failed five years later, was reor- 
ganized, and failed again in April, 1894, with liabilities amounting 
to $80,000 and assets valued at $25,000. Mrs. Clemens holds a 
claim of $70,000 against the firm, in which Mr. Clemens was the 
senior partner, for money loaned. 

— Col. John Hay is the latest autor to boast a literary daughter. 
Miss Helen Hay will contribute to the August St, Nicholas a hu- 
moroiis poem called "The Merry Mongoose." 

— Mr. J. W. Sullivan, author of "Tenement Tales of New 
York," went to work at the printer's trade at fourteen, and at 
nineteen ran away and spent several years in various occupations 
in the West. For a long while now he has lived in New York. 
He was attached to the staff of Henry George's Standard, and as 
a leading member of Typographical Union No. 6 is familiar with 
the workings of labor organizations. The interest of his sketches 
of poor life in New York lies in the truthfulness of the setting, 
rather than the vitality of the characters. 

— The Illustrated London News of 6 July contains an account of 
a concert of Irish music given in St. Martin's Town Hall. London, 
on June 29. for the benefit of the daughters of the late William 
Carleton, the novelist. (See The Critic's London Letter of 
April 27.) 

— The New York Shakespeare Society has bought the Poe 
Cottage at Fordham from Austin E. Ford, editor of The Free- 
man's Journal, It will be kept in its original condition, and will 
be always open to visitors. 

— The New York papers of July 12 contained the following 
despatch from Washington : — " Librarian Spoff or d of the Library 
of Congress was at his desk this morning, apparently undisturbed 
by the statements that have appeared about the financial condition 
of his office. He stated to a representative of the United Press 
that there was absolutely no shortage in the accounts of the office, 
but that there had been delay in making the adjustment of the 
same and their accounting to the Treasury Department. If he 
was to blame for anything, his fault was in that direction, and that 
alone. The matter was under inspection by the Treasury officials, 
and until they shall have completed their labors, Mr. Spofford said, 
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he cared to make no further statement. At the Treasury Depart- 
ment it is stated that there is no suspicion that anything is wrong 
in the accounts of Librarian Spofford, who is also disbursing officer 
of the Congressional Library. Under the Treasury reorganization 
made by the Dockery Commission, Treasury auditors were inhib- 
ited from making an advance of money to disbursing officers until 
the previous quarter's accounts were settled. Auditor Holcomb, 
who has held up Librarian Spofford 's accounts, is simply carrying 
out the law. Under the old system Mr. Spofford was nearly 
always delinquent in sending in his accounts for settlement, but 
when sent in they have for the last thirty-five or forty years been 
found correct. In all business matters he is said to be careless, 
his mind being occupied with literary thoughts. Once his annual 
estimates were left out of the 'book of estimates' because he 
forgot or failed to send them to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
time.'* 



1780* — I. What is the origin of the expression **John a 
Dreams " ? Is it a proverbial appellation and what is its original 
significance? 2. Where can I ascertain the plot of the play by the 
above name recently on the New York stage? 

MiLFORD, Del, R. T. S. 



Free Parliament 

Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents^ not necessarily for publication. In 
deferring to any question,, correspondents should give its number. 

QUESTIONS 

irrs.— Who wrote the lines. 

"As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman, 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows" ? 
New Orleans. A. G. S. 

[See Longfellow's ** Hiawatha," Canto X — " Hiawatha's Woo- 
nig."] 



1779.— Where in this country, according to Charles Dudley 
Warner, is one of the three greatest views in the world. The 
other two he locates in Europe. Where? 

BooNViLLE, Mo. Rex. 



1781* — Can you give me the name of the poet who writes of the 
Soma plant? 
New York. H. P. P. R. 



Publications Received 

Allen, Grant. The Story of the Plants. 40c. D Appleton & Co. 

Balzac, H. de. The Chouans. Tr. by Ellen MarriaRc. $1.50. Macmillan&Co 
Bentley, Arthur F. Units of Investigation in the Social Sciences. 

Phila: American Acad, of Polit. & Social Science. 
Cams, Paul. Gospel of Buddha. 35c Chicago : Open Coun Pub. Co. 

Cervantes. Don Quixote. Tr. by H . E. Watts. Vol IV. $2. Macmillan&Co. 
Davis, Ethel. Dishonesty and Caste. 60c. Boston : Home Science Pub. Co. 

Dole, Nathan H. On the Point, ^i. Boston : Joseph Knight Co. 

Easton. Morton W. Readings in Gower. Vol, IV. No. x. Ginn & Co. 

Gissing, Geoi^e. In the Year of Jfubilre. $1. D. Appleton & Co. 

Grindon, L. H. The Sexuality ot Nature. 75c Boston : New Church Union. 

Kingsley. Charles. Hypatia. 75c. Macmillan & Co. 

Lamb, Charles. Essays of Elia. Edited by Hallward and Hill. sec. 

Macmillan & Co. 

Matt, Uncle. A Stroll On a Marsh. Across the Common. Down the Lane and 

Back. Around a Cornfield. Through the Copse. Each, 50c. T. Nelson & Sons. 

Meadow Grass $1.50. Copeland & Day. 

New English Dictionary. Edited by James A. H. Murray. Vol. 111. 60c 

Macmillan & Co. 
Oakley, Isabella G. Simple Studies In the Study of Nature. lUust. 75c. 

William Bf-verley Harrison. 
Pansv. What Thev Couldn't. Illust. Boston : Lothrop Pub. Co. 

Pavne, Harold. The Meredith Marriage. Illust 50c. Robeit Bonner's Sons. 

*'Uiia." Master Wilbertbrce. $1. 
Rowlands, Eflie A At a Great Cost. 50c. 
Sampson, C. A. Strength. 

Schiller's Marie Stuart. Edited by C. A. Buchheim. $1. 
Scully. William Charles. Kafir Stories 
Shellev, Lyric Poems of. Edited by Ernest Rhys. %i . 
Sonia Kovalevsky. Tr. by Louise von Cosse'. $1.25. 
• '-" ' ^ ' "" • " byW.l 



G. P I'utnam's Sons. 
Robert Conner's Sons. 
Rand. McNally & Co. 
Macmillan & Co. 
H»*Mry Holt&Co. 
Macmillan&Co. 
Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50. 
Macmillan & Co. 
Lancelot and Elaine. 40c. Macmillan & Co. 

Tompkins, E. K. Her Majesty. Si. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. Story of Bessie Costrell. 75c. Macmillan & Co. 

Wiley. Frank Baldwin. Harvard Guide-Bx)k, Cambridge: University Bookstore. 



Speech of Cicero in Defence of Cluentius. Tr. by \ 
Tennyson. Lancelot and Elaine. 40c. 
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Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
tobacco made. 

lUarburic Bros., 

Tlie American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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T«5.I«^yo«r CAMERA 

We have all styles and prices from $5 to 

$150. Send for descriptive manuals of the 

^ " WATERBURY " and •' HENRY CLAY " 

i Cameras We are the oldest esUblished 
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^ Send 35 cents for a copy of The Photo- 
^ GRAPHIC TIMES, containing about 100 handsome r^ 
V illustrations. PS* 
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To Publishers! 

Please bear in mind that the readers of The 
Critic are people who love books. The Critic 
is " the first literary journal in America." It is 
not political, it does not deal in general news. 
It is devoted to literature and the fine arts. 



In the Buckram Series^ 75 cents etuih. 
J VST PUBLISHED, 

KAFIR STORIES. 

By W. Charles Scully. FrontiBpieco by W. B. 
BussKLL. Tbese tales picture savage ways and 
savage tbougbts with the accuracy of a photo- 
graph and the feeling of an artist. Some of 
them are terrible, only one of them humorous, 
but that very humorous, and all are powerful 

THE MASTER-KNOT 

AND "ANOTHER STORY." By CONOVBE DUPP. 

**-H«ppily iniagined . . . a high order of work." 

— N Y. Times. 
"The author has a light and graceful touch, and knows what 
not to say as well as what to express." — Congregationalisi. 
"Altogether a precious little book."— Philadelphia Ledger. 
" Two very pretty stories." — Boston Times. 
"His knowledge of human nature is perfect." 

—Detroit Free Press. 

Uth Edition qf P. L. Ford'» Honorable 

PETER STIRLING. 

A Novel of New York Politics. 12mo, |1.S0. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 
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POEMS. By Lionel Johnson. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty copies. Octavo. $1.50. 

A SEA MARK ; A Threnody for Robert 
Louis Stevenson, By Bliss Carman. 
Duodecimo, limp paper, 25c. Fifty copies 
on hand-made paper, $1.00. Ready im- 
mediately. 

THE BLACK RIDERS, And Other Lines. 
By Stephen Crane. Five hundred copies, 
small octavo, printed throughout in capitals, 
Iti.oo; with fifty additional copies printed in 
green ink on Japan paper, $3.00. 

COPELAND AND DAY. 



TO RENT.— Studio In the Country. 

At Marion, Mass., on Buzzard's Bay, 
in a pine grove not far baok from the water, 
a stone studio, furnished. One large room, 
enormous fireplace, well of pure water at the 
door. Rent for summer, $100. Address 
55 Clinton Place, New York. 
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AUTOGRAPHS 

AND BOOK-PLATES 

SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 

WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 

a87 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 



A New Era in Bookselling. 

BBERTANO'S, 81 Union Square, 

Announce an important change of policy. Hereafter they 
will sell books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PUB- 
LISHERS' PRICES. Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
opportunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent service. 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES.— 
Foreign Books. 

Mail Orders receive special attention. 

Send for Brentano's Monthly List of New Books. Free on 
application. 

DDCUTAUfl^C Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers. 

DIilII I Aillf 0| Newsdealers, 31 Union Square, New York. 



RARE BOOKS-PRINTS-AUTOORAPHS. 

William Evakts Benjamin, 10 W. 22nd St., New York. 
Catalogues issued coniiumaHy, 



THE BOOK SHOP, Chloito. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazine*. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 



A. S. Clark, 174 Fulton St.. N. Y. City, (West of B'way) 
deals in Books that are out of the common, as also Maga- 
zines. Catalogues upon application. 



H. WILLIAMS 
85 East IOtk Stiwbt, New York. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, vol- 
umes or single numbers. 



D A f> 1/ numbers and sets of all magazines. 
^^\ul\^ price state wants to Amkrican MaOj 
Exchangk, De Menil Building, St, Louis, Mo. 



OF IXTEBE8T to AUT0B8 and PUBLISHEBSt 
The skilled revision of prose and verse. Letters 
of unbiased and competent criticism and advice. The 
compilation of first class works of reference. Send 
your MS^>. to The New York Bureau of EeTlHlon.— 
Established 1880. Unique in position and success. In- 
dorsed by our leading writers. Circulars. Address, 
DB. TITUS M. rOAN, 70 Fifth Are., New York 
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The Islands of the Blest 

It is supposed to be a very sad thing, Iq these days of 
advanced civilization, to be out of harmony with one's time. 
The very age itself, like an old man with one foot in the 
grave, seems to cling with a grim tenacity to the few years of 
life that are left to it ; and it may be that the moment when 
the phrase ^-« de sihle began to be current on the lips of men 
marks the awakening of the century to the consciousness of 
approaching dissolution, and the consequent gilding, as with 
the rays of the setting sun, of the last brief, fleeting moments. 
Considering all which things, no doubt it savors of unfriendly 
desertion to leave the bedside of the dying man and seek 
more cheerful company. Yet, there are some of us, of a 
tranquil, peace-loving habit of mind, who cannot but confess 
to a certain wearmess of the bustle and rush of modern life, 
and to a half-understood craving for some place of shelter 
from the ceaseless din. And it is at least a soothing diver- 
sion for the moments when the need of relief is most impera- 
tive, to consult the travellers' tales that meet the eye on the 
familiar bookshelves, and select the particular spot of earth 
which shall afford a refuge, when the way opens, and " To- 
morrow to fresh fields and pastures new " is the watchword 
of the day. 

Time was, when a castle in the interior of Austria, a re- 
gion perhaps less affected by modern nuisances than any 
other of easy access, used to smile upon me with an engag- 
ing aspect ; and I cannot yet make up my mind to turn my 
back on the alluring vision. It must stand not less than 
twenty miles from the nearest railway, and five or ten from 
a small town, to be used as a base of supplies. The long, 
rambling suites with inlaid floors, covered in places by a Per- 
sian rug for warmth, give you a chance of playing at surprises 
in each day's explorations. The walls are mostly wainscoted 
in some dark wood, but not quite without a bit of good old 
tapestry here and there. A little lawn and a terrace are be- 
fore the house, on which the low windows open — a place to 
sun yourself upon when autumn days draw in, and you must 
make the most of their sunshine ; behind, the trees come 
close with their whisperings and murmurs (and by good for- 
tune trees speak the same language all the world over) for 
company on wakeful nights. There, surely, is a place where 
a man might forget the fluctuations of the stock exchange, 
and never hear the shouts of a political convention except in 
some chance nightmare, from which he would wake more 
content than ever with the quiet haven in which his bark had 
found its anchorage. 

Bat within the last year or two a change, I must confess, 
has come o'er the spirit of my dream. The ideal sanctuary 
has shifted to some one or other of those islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean, whose latitude and longitude cannot 
here be particularly given for the simple reason that 
** The green land's name that a charm encloses. 
It never was writ in the traveller's chart." 

Mr. Stevenson was the "first cause " of this change of plan; 
the actual determination, however, came only indirectly from 
him. Quotations from Horace, with many other good things, 
are going out of fashion, even in the House of Commons, 
where no well regulated speech used to be complete without 
a Virgilian or Horatian tag ; but here is another illustration 
of the well-known aphorism, which is found in that store- 
house of just observations, the " Art of Poetry," noting the 
advantage of pictures over mere words when the imagination 
is to be fired. If any inspiring descriptions of a Promised 
Land could have done the work, surely, those which the great 
word-master I have named sent us now and then (alas, that 



he sends them no longer!) from his island home would have 
been sufficient. And yet I fear that, had not Mr. Hole 
been asked to help illustrate " The Wrecker," I might 
still have been looking for openings in Austrian real estate. 
I hope the memory of some of my readers will carry them at 
once to that delightful picture, between the sixteenth and 
seventeenth pages, in which Loudon Dodd and his friend 
Havens sit on the verandah over their brandy-and-soda, with 
all around them " the amenity of the tropic night.*' I need 
say no more to those in whose souls an answering chord is 
touched by this bare mention. It is not a matter to reason 
about with any who have seen the picture and remain 
stolidly unmoved ; and I should but court an ignominious 
failure by trying to put into words its subtle charm for those 
who have not seen it. Suffice it to say, then, that from the 
moment I studied this scene, the Austrian castle removed 
(if the bull may be pardoned) into a still more remote prov- 
ince of Spain, and all my hopes were set upon an enchanted 
island amid the soft and balmy breezes of the South Seas. 
What is it about islands that has, after all, such an irresistible 
attraction for the wandering mind? Why has it always sought 
to find, as Shelley had the luck to do, 
* * a little lawny islet 
By anemone and violet, 
Like mosaic, paven " ? 
It may be due to the love of solitude in the poet's breast, and 
the desire to be ringed round by some defence against the in- 
vasion of the unthinking multitude, by a " silver streak " 
wider than that which past generations of patriotic English- 
men valued so highly, until Sir Edward Watkin arose, per- 
suading men to burrow under its waves to the tune of " The 
further off from England, the nearer 'tis to France. " 

But, fortunately for the general average of our population, 
the desire for solitude is not often so imperious that it can- 
not be satisfied by a morning walk in the neighboring woods, 
and an occasional summer sojourn at the seashore or in the 
mountains. Otherwise, the most of us poor ordinary mortals 
would have to be content with sadly infrequent glimpses of 
" the poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling." In fact, it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture the occasions that would bring them, once 
they were established in peace, off their distant islands. It 
is degrading to conceive that they could be so tormented by 
fleshly imaginings as to long for the savor of a dinner at Del- 
monico's ; the islanders' taste in costume would no doubt be 
to our notions, like the Jub-Jub's, " entirely absurd," and no 
mere matter of a dress suit, in which to banquet with the first 
boat's crew that landed, would bnng them home to consult a 
tailor. 

As for books, they easily could take with them all they 
needed, in flour-barrels for convenience of transportation : 
and several years would elapse, at our present rate of pro- 
duction, before enough immortal works to be worth the price 
of a ticket from San Francisco could be found upon the 
counters where the new books display their gorgeous covers. 
Of course, some man-of letters with a taste for organization — 
say Sir Walter Besant — might be induced to undertake the 
fitting up (from funds collected by a sort of royalty on minor 
verse) of a small steamer which should ply among the islands 
to bring our bards, one by one, to the nearest port, that their 
appearance might not become altogether a matter of tradi- 
tion to the stay-at-home majority of our population. But, 
while the poets chasten their desires, and graciously vouch- 
safe to show themselves daily to an applauding populace, with 
the wings of the soul they love to waft themselves (not always 
" across seas of misunderstanding," but) over the leagues of 
blue water that lie between them and the Islands of the Blest. 
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It would take too long to compile a complete bibliography of 
the subject, so many are the passages which testify to their 
love for these beatific regions — so often have they said with 
Chateaubriand : — 

**Dans des lointains fuyants et velout6s 
En enfon9ant ma pens^e et ma vue, 
J'aime k cr^er des mondes enchant^s, 
Baign^s des eaux d'une mer inconnue. 
L' ardent d^sir. des obstacles vainqueur, 
Trouvc. embellit des rives bocag^res 
Des licux de paix, des lies de bonheur.'* 
It has not always needed to create the enchanted spot ; 
there are islands happily existing, even without the limits of 
the South Seas, where a man might find deep peace and much 
quiet contentment. A dear English friend, a man of ex- 
quisitely delicate soul, dwelling for years in the grime and 
smoke of one of the most desolate of manufacturing towns, 
used to solace himself amid the blackness by a fantastic pro- 
ject of seeking from the Sultan the cession of the Island of 
Rhodes, to occupy it with a colony of congenial friends, in 
whose elect society it might be possible to forget the sordid 
vulgarity of what M. Taine calls " the democracy where we 
choke one another." And though I cannot speak from a 
personal acquaintance with the isles of Greece, yet, if all that 
travellers tell us of its natural charms of scenery and climate 
is true, one might find many a worse spot in which to forget 
the world ; while the chivalric memories of the two centuries 
during which the Knights of St. John held sway over it would 
go far to do away with the traces of the Moslem domination 
under which the land has labored, since, on the first day of 
1523, Villiers de TIsle-Adam embarked the last of his Knights, 
and left the ruins of the city to his enemies. But, long before 
the times of the Knights, men were pursuing this search with 
their faces ever westward, and Ceylon far behind them, though 
many reputable authorities assure us that it and no other was 
the seat of Paradise — imagining, as Trench sings, 
* * How evermore the tempered ocean-gales 

Breathe round those hidden islands of the blest, 
Steeped in the glory spread, when daylight fails, 

Far in the sacred West ; 
How unto them, beyond our mortal night, 

Shines evermore in strength the golden day, 
And meadows, with purpureal roses bright, 
Bloom round their feet alway. '* 
I do not know why the search is so pathetic, unless because 
it represents unsatisfied longing for a life freer, wider, more 
rewarding than any which the seekers knew, the same element 
which appeals to us in Sterne's poor starling, with its cease- 
less, plaintive cry, " I can't get out — I can't get out." What- 
ever may be the source of the feeling, there are not two lines 
in all of Tennyson, master of pathos as he is, that seem to me 
more full of it than those in which his Ulysses speaks of this 
quest : — 

*• It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew." 
The voyage is likely to be long, may be perilous; its end is 
marred by that everlasting "Perhaps" that half spoils the 
best of human anticipations ; and yet they must be men of 
singularly dull and wooden souls who will not set their lives 
upon the hazard, only, it may be, to be balked at the last, to 
go down in the swirl of the gray sea, lashed by Boreas into a 
howling fury against which the brave galley and its stout 
hearts struggle in vain. Let us felicitate ourselves that we 
live in days when no such perils have to be encountered, 
when no more than a little seasickness — thoroughly detes- 
table, indeed, but not as a rule deadly — lies between us and 
the attainment of our goal. I venture to imagine, though a 
deeper knowledge of geography might perhaps correct this 
view, that there must be such a considerable number of these 
happy resting-places as to render remote the possibility of a 
conflict between the colonists for possession ; and the lust of 
annexation, though the history of Naboth and his vineyard is 
against its inclusion among ^n de sihU peculiarities, may 



reasonably be expected to find no place in their celestial 
souls. An island apiece, large enough to contain a harmon- 
ious group of pleasant minds, will satisfy the leaders of this 
new Exodus; and its prospectus (for the ubiquitous excur- 
sion-agent will not suffer even us, who abhor his machinations, 
to depart without one) may very well be written, by per- 
mission of Mr. William Morris, in these excellently fitting 
words: — 

"Come to the land where none grows old, 

And none is rash or overbold, 

Nor any noise there is, or war. 

Or rumor from wild lands afar. 

Or plagues, or birth and death of kings ; 

No vain desire of unknown things 

Shall vex you there, no hope or fear 

Of that which never draweth near ; 

But in that lovejy land and still 

Ye may remember what ye will, 

And what ye will, forget for aye. 

So, while the kingdoms pass away. 

Ye sea-beat, hardened toilers, erst 

Unresting, for vain fame athirst. 

Shall be at peace for evermore. " 

Francis Edmund Lester. 



Literature 

The East and the West 

Studies in Oriental Social Life. By H, Clay TrumbuU. Philadelphia: 
John T, WatUes <Sr» Co, 

Like Wordsworth, who kept his books in the house but 
made his study outdoors, the author, who is the editor 
of T?u Sunday-school Times, has travelled first and used the 
pen afterwards. He believes that the Scriptures gain in 
clearness and depth of meaning when read in the light of the 
manners and customs of the Orient, and has successfully at- 
tempted, in this work, a classified treatment of certain phases 
of Oriental life and methods of thought. Such books as this 
are extremely valuable. The tendency of the average Occi- 
dental is to read into the Bible precisely the thoughts that 
are not there. One of the first requisites for understanding 
the Scripture text is an aptitude of mind for Oriental meth- 
ods of thought and life. Christianity to-day is in a certain 
sense staggering along hke Sinbad the Sailor with the Old 
Man of the Sea on his back. A great mountain of purely 
western dogmatism, erroneous legend, superstition and spec- 
ulation lies upon the sacred text. The late Prof. Abraham 
Kuenen of Leiden devoted one of his works to pointing out 
explicitly and in detail those passages of Scripture which have 
been made to teach the very reverse of what they really 
mean, because the Occidental is so apt to see the Oriental 
picture upside down. What is very common in our encyclo- 
paedias and the decorations of our homes — that is, the sight 
of Oriental diagrams, pictures and representations of things 
with the wrong side up — is still more common in our sermons 
and popular religious literature. 

Dr. Trumbull's book, while delightful reading, casts a 
steady light upon the narratives and incidents recorded in 
the Scriptures. The chief subjects treated are betrothals 
and weddings, hospitality, funerals and mourning, prayer, 
food and healing, and Oriental ideas of " the way " of the 
" Father," and of other great landmarks of human thought 
and custom. We are greatly tempted to quote from Dr. 
TrumbulFs pages, to demonstrate how felicitously he has 
shown the difference between Oriental and Occidental con- 
ceptions, and how successful he is in illuminating many a 
dark passage. Statements which seems to us "hifalutin " or 
absurd, are shown to be literal statements of facts. In our 
own days, even the less ancient things, like coffee, for ex- 
ample, are used in a primeval way. Before being drunk, a 
part of it* is first offered in oblation. The abdominal Tt- 
spouses illustrate the text, " Out of the depths have 1 cried 
unto Thee, O Lord." Even the swaying of the body to and 
fro, while calling on God, is said to be in accordance with 
Psalms 35, 10:— ''All my bones shall say, 'Lord.'" Two 
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well-made indexes complete the volume, which is well illus- 
trated and a welcome addition to our apparatus for the study 
of the Bible. 



John Oliver Hobbesism 

The Gods^ Some Mortals and Lord Wickenkam, D. Appleton <Sr* Co, 

In ''The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord Wickenham," 
some of the people are bad enough to be gods, but why the 
rest should be called mortals (except that they will be for- 
gotten), and why Lord Wickenham should have anything to 
do with them, and why the reader should be asked to, some 
of us will read the book to find out. Others will not read it 
— a consummation devoutly to be wished. It is better to be 
moderately ignorant at the beginning of a book than it is to 
be more ignorant at the end of it; but, unless the reader is a 
god in a small way himself, a mere dilettante at real flesh 
and blood, or a lord or something, he will cling to his igno- 
rance and be charmed with it, and not travel far with the 
spectral people and shadows of sinners all sicklied o'er with 
the pale cast of thought, that move in this little feint of a 
world that John Oliver Hobbes has created for us. 

The author, of course, will not complain if we borrow 
her spirit long enough to apply it to her own book, and take 
it for granted that the title is an affectation naming an af- 
fectation ; but we cannot quite do this, for there is a sus- 
picion of sincerity lurking in the story, and it is to be 
feared that it is just sincere enough not to be quite as 
insignificant as one might wish. It begins to look as if 
John Oliver Hobbes had a spite against this poor old 
world, and thought it was literature. The old gift of " talk- 
ing back," which men have always called a peculiarly 
feminine attribute because they could not do it half as well 
themselves, has assumed in these ink-and-paper days a for- 
midable aspect, and the woman of cynical philosophy who 
was formerly confined to expressing one husband in the 
privacy of the home can now xantippe husbands by the con- 
tinent, and, using the one that heaven has given her for raw 
material, she can take the world for her spouse and say as 
bitter things about us as she will, paying off her grudges in 
large editions and drawing huge checks for her prejudices. 

Mrs. Caudle is a genius. The lecture is now delivered with 
the curtain pulled up, and it is art. The result is a distinct- 
ly shrewish literature and a newly established School of Scold. 
Raphael shall paint us a new Madonna. She has dropped 
the Christ-child, and the pen is in her hand and the Heaven- 
ly Twins are the cherubs at her feet. Publishers gather 
about her with rapt look, and the world crowds the door of 
her gallery, and gods and critics and mortals and Lord 
Wickenham vie with each other in praise. It is the shrine 
of bitterness. We stand underneath and admire, and in the 
meantime the spirit in the picture writes us up. The sneer 
shall be published in a dainty binding, with all the charm of 
beauty — beauty, which came into the world only with love — 
beauty, like a child's face before sneers are learned. Of 
course, John Oliver Hobbes has too much of the talent of 
unidealizing to be confined to one sex, and it happens to be 
called a woman this time ; but the present book is made less 
destructive by the fact that some of the characters are not 
real enough to have any sex, and others seem to have nothing 
else ; which is but another form of that unreality and that hys- 
terical narrowness of imagination which are the leading traits 
of the class of feminine writing to which this story belongs 
— in which the whole view of life is but the foreshortening of 
an intense experience. Such work has little more than the 
dignity of a grudge — a more ambitious and artistic spiteful- 
ness. 

And yet this book has a real importance — the importance 
of condemning itself and all that is like it. There is not one 
thing to love in it. There may be pity for Simon Warre,but pity 
is the agnostic side of love, and in chilled and cheerless wit we 
move on through phantasms of sorrow to the end — and the book 
ends rather soon, as if it were tired of itself ; which is rather 



sincere of it on the whole, since weariness of life is its lesson. 
It is a novel such as the writer of Ecclesiastes would have 
written — if he had thought of it ; except that he would have 
made it beautiful, and it would have the kind of gentleness 
that a great soul always feels when it doubts. From its 
candid littleness and its shrill philosophy, its poverty of spirit 
and profanity of human nature, the story has a certain patho- 
logical interest ; but a novel is supposed to represent life, and 
the best way to hate life is, not to strike back and make it 
more hateful, but to leave it silently to those who can make 
more of it. If a woman is without a heart, the next best thing 
is to keep it to herself, but if she make an art of not having 
one, she is to be pitied for her fame. But perhaps this book 
is a passing mood. We all misrepresent ourselves some- 
times. Heaven protects us with oblivion, and being nobody 
is a comfortable substitute for the distinction of being told 
by the critics that we should have been someone else. And, 
indeed, far be it from such as we, to blame famous people 
for the fame we have given them ourselves, when we should 
have known better. We should be charitable and hope our 
sorry hope that this book is a pose — a cynicism — hired by 
publishers and paid for by those who find fault with it ; and 
perhaps the day will yet come when the gifts which make 
us jealous for themselves will win better praise than dis- 
appointment. 

But, as it is, it is no wonder the author has chosen to 
sign the literature of unwomanliness with a man's name, and 
undo the love and faith that woman has made expectant in 
the world, without confessing that a woman could do it ; and 
as we look about life and the demand it makes of art, we can 
only close with a question from her own book : — " Why is it 
that only God is good enough and the devil bad enough to 
be safe in her company ? " Which would be a rather limited 
circulation. 



•• William the Silent, Prince of Orange " 

By Ruth Putnam, Illustrated, 2 vols. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

In the German Prince, William of Orange, was incarnated 
the spirit of personal freedom and self-control, as against 
blind loyalty to leaders and surrender of personality to insti- 
tutions. He is the one man in European history whom 
Americans unqualifiedly like to have compared with Wash- 
ington. With the clear vision of the reality of things and 
the tendencies of history that characterized him even in early 
life, he saw from afar oflf the battle between chivalry, the 
Church, monopoly and privilege, on the one hand, and the 
rising democracy, the Reformation, free competition, and 
the rights of the sailor at sea, on the other. By heredity he 
imbibed the idea of the divine right of princes ; in his early 
environment he nourished " the blood of the clan " which 
was within him ; through education, he considered that re- 
ligion was, like other forces, to be used without any neces- 
sary personal connection with the actor, as one of the ** trump 
cards." By the logic of events, through deepening convic- 
tion, through the leadings of Providence (as some would say), 
he was able to rise superior to hereditary tendencies, the dic- 
tates of circumstances and the influence of companions, and 
became the leader and educator of a people that rose to the 
forefront of European civilization. Religion became to 
William personal and real ; he found his deepest joy in foil- 
ing both tyrant and bigot, in raising men to his own heights 
of observation, and sinking the multitudinous shallows of 
jealousy, ignorance and selfishness in the one great ocean of 
patriotism. Like all great characters which men of common 
mould and vision seek to analyze and understand, William 
the Silent is overpraised, glorified and lifted to apotheosis ; 
or he is damned with the malice of those who call him heret- 
ical, overambitious, or merely political. In nearly all the 
histories his portrait is drawn in heavy lines of black, or in 
great spaces of light: the graduated strokes and shadings 
are few. One thinks of the depths and contrasts of Rem- 
brandt, without his splendor of coloring or masterful drawing. 
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It is no wonder that Americans try to understand a charac- 
ter which was so extraordinary in the sixteenth, and is so 
truly appreciated in the nineteenth, century — a man who 
preached and tried to realize three centuries ago what we 
practice to-day. Our own Motley could not resist the temp- 
tation of making a literary portrait of William in heavy black 
and " dead " white, and few writers since his day have ven- 
tured to turn from the path he made. This book, however, 
is the product of strictly original research, and an attempt to 
stand on what is practically wholly new ground. Miss Put- 
nam has consulted a large number of documents in European 
archives, and made abundant and wise use of the works of 
Gachard and Groen van Prinsterer, besides evidently sifting 
the small mountain of Dutch popular and critical writers. 
Her purpose, as the sub-title of her book declares, has been 
to show this German leader of the Dutch as " The Moderate 
Man of the Sixteenth Century," and to give "the story of his 
life, as told from his own letters, from those of his friends 
and enemies, and from official documents." 

It isj we think, rather a merit than otherwise in Miss Put- 
nam^s finished work that the resultant portrait of William 
differs in no great feature, and in few details, from the ac- 
cepted pictures. What small differences there are between 
Miss Putnam's picture and that in the mind of the reviewer, 
are probably caused by the fact that the latter has read some 
letters which the author evidently did not see, or passed light- 
ly over. For example, while remaining open to correction, 
we do not see that this latest biographer of WiUiam has made 
use of the letters sent by him to his fellow-patriots living in 
England, which may be found in the records of the Austin 
Friars' Dutch Reformed Church of London. There is, also, 
it seems to us, a powerful element of personal equation in this 
woman's life of the great statesman. The letters selected for 
reproduction or quotation in her text are, no doubt, such as 
Thackeray or a romancer would most desire. Thackeray 
wanted historical books which told " the color of his hero's 
trousers." They who wish to get bright items of color, 
adornment, household decoration and procedure, and the 
things attractive to the physical eye, will not be disappointed 
in these volumes ; but why, for example, was not the text of 
William's letter to the magistrates of Middelburg, demanding 
and commanding religious liberty for the Anabaptists, given ? 
This one principle of toleration is now regarded as the re- 
sultant of centuries of struggle ; in the sixteenth century it 
was far ahead of either the vision or the practice of most of 
the best men of Christendom. Furthermore, there is evi- 
dent throughout this work that fundamental difference in the 
view of religion as taken by man and woman to which Mr. 
Lecky has drawn attention. It is as evident to us as is the 
** unmasculinity " of the legs and arms of a certain statue of 
a man in Boston, the work of a female sculptor. In fact, we 
believe that we could have guessed accurately the sex of the 
writer of this book, if it had not been proclaimed on the title- 
page. 

To our mind, one utterly mistakes the force exerted by 
William, and depreciates his character, who reads in the de- 
velopment of his religious experience a desire for help, sus- 
tenance and consolation, rather than an intense longing to 
know what was true, and to follow that truth unquailingly 
to the end, wherever it might lead. Glad as we are that Miss 
Putnam has relegated to the region of the moles and the bats 
some popular superstitions, we are inclined to believe that it 
is positive injustice to obscure in any way, whether through 
the limitations of subjective personal equation, or through 
hostile or friendly tendency, the heroic elements in William's 
character. These criticisms, however, are very modestly 
offered. We cannot but feel proud that there have been so 
many earnest attempts made by Americans to study and 
write the story of the little Dutch republic, and to interpret 
the grandest of the figures in her unique history. As we 
happen to know, it was the long- cherished purpose of the late 
Prof. John Robert Seeley to write, as the crowning work of his 



hfe, a historical monograph which would be both an appre- 
ciation and an interpretation of the Dutch " Father of his 
Country." He died before that purpose could be earned out. 
We are thankful, however, that the work has been attempted 
with such abihty and perseverance, and with such evident 
candor and impartiality, by a countrywoman of John Lothrop 
Motley. 



Stanley's First Letters 

Aly Early Travels and Adventures in America and Asia, By Henry 
M, Stanley, 2 vols, Charles Scribner*s Sons, 

From his first active life, Stanley kept diaries and jour- 
nals, wrote letters, and made copies of those which he sent 
away. Quite occasionally it happened that his epistles, 
penned freshly amid the scenes described, and therefore of 
especial value, were lost in transit. His messengers and 
means of communication were varied, and often failed. 
Now, in the days of white hair, when the pleasures of mem- 
•ory have taken the place of the pleasures of hope, he sits 
down with his copy-book, and gives to the world two attrac- 
tive volumes, which, dealing with America and Asia, form, 
so to say, a pendant to his bulky volumes on Africa. Neither 
text nor preface is autobiographical, nor does this latest work 
of his let us into the secrets of his childhood. He begins 
with the year 1867, his first letter being from a portion of 
the United States now peopled by 750,000 orderly and law- 
abiding white citizens, then rendered desolate by hair-lifting 
savages. This first volume, describing the Indian country, 
is sure of a warm welcome from others besides the people of 
Colorado, Nebraska and Kansas. It will furnish facts, if 
not sugar-coated wisdom, to the cloistered American of the 
Atlantic States. Mr. Stanley furnishes a valuable introduc- 
tion, in which he shows that the white men were kinder to 
the savages than the latter were to themselves. No doubt, 
the rifles and fire-water of the colonists slew thousands of 
Indians, but the incorrigible Indian spirit of revenge, the in- 
nate savagery of the aborigines, slew tens of thousands. 
The most trivial affront led to remorseless internecine 
slaughter. " It would be no exaggeration to state that twen- 
ty times more Indians fell by the hands of rifle-armed Indians 
than by the arms of the whites." Here Parkman and Stan- 
ley and men who know the Indians at first hand all agree. 
He then goes on to show the score or more of other causes 
tending to kill off the red men : — " The nature of Indian life 
and temper killed thousands where the whites killed scores.'* 
The Winchester rifle in the Indian's own hands has been the 
most powerful instrument of his extermination. Applying 
the lesson to Africa, Mr. Stanley shows that savages have 
the minds of children and the passions of brutes. It is clear 
that all the white man has to do to exterminate the blacks 
of the Dark Continent, is to permit the carriage of modern 
rifles and ammunition among them This done, in a few gen- 
erations the white man will have Africa all to himself. 

The second volume, on Asia, gives a brilliant series of pic- 
tures of Africa at its isthmus, and of the Nile. Two chapters 
on Jerusalem, five treating of the Caspian region, and eight 
of the Persian regions of the Arabian Nights, quickly con- 
vince the reader that in reprinting his letters Mr. Stanley has 
made a real contribution to our knowledge of western Asia 
and northeastern Africa. They demonstrate afresh that in 
no profound sense of the word has the mind of the West 
and of Christendom moved the mind of the East. There is 
all along a desire to possess western power, tools and imple- 
ments, luxuries and dainties, but the process of making over 
the Oriental brain or character is not noticeably progressive 
or radically efficient. Effete in his outward civilization, the 
Oriental seems to be refractory in mind and character. 
Nevertheless, it appears tolerably certain that but one civiliza- 
tion is yet to dominate the whole earth. The literary merit 
of these volumes constructed out of newspaper- correspond- 
ence material is noticeably high, while the value of their 
contents cannot be questioned. 
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Bird's Geology for Advanced Classes 

Geology: A Manual for Students in Advanced Classes and for General 
Readers. By Charles Bird. Longmans^ Green <5t* Co^ 

"Longman's Advanced Science Manuals*' are, as we 
are told in the advertisement, " written specially to meet the 
requirements of the Advanced Stage of Science Subjects, as 
laid down in the Syllabus of the Directory of the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, " Mr. Bird is a Fellow 
of the English Geological Society, and is Head Master of the 
Mathematical School of Dorchester (England.) He is also 
known as the author of a treatise on Elementary Geology, 
produced by the publishers of the present work. These facts 
may be deemed sufficient evidence of his qualifications for 
the authorship of a manual suited for students in the more 
advanced stage. A perusal of the book will leave no doubt 
of his special fitness for this duty, in point both of knowledge 
and of teaching capacity. His work, however, valuable as it 
is, is subject to a serious though inevitable drawback as a 
class-book for high schools and colleges on this side of the 
Atlantic. Geology differs from most sciences in having 
largely a local character. Its general principles are, of course, 
of universal application ; but the details vary widely from one 
region to another, and the nomenclature varies accordingly. 
Mr. Bird's book is almost entirely confined to the British 
Islands. His references to other countries, though correct 
so far as they go, are necessarily brief and consequently su- 
perficial. Of American geological terms only two, Laurentian 
and Huronian, appear in his book. All this is intelligible 
enough, and is in no way discreditable to the author or his 
work. It merely shows the necessary disadvantages under 
which he labored in comparison with the authors of manuals 
of other sciences which have nothing of a local character, like 
chemistry and physiology, for example. Class-books of those 
sciences, though prepared in England, might be perfectly 
suitable for American schools, for which an English manual 
of geology would not be adequate. 

Such a manual, however, may be highly useful as subsidiary 
to an American class-book. The system and nomenclature 
of American geology, as is well known, were largely modelled 
upon those of Great Britain. A knowledge of the latter is 
almost as necessary to an American student of the sciences 
as a knowledge of English law is to an American law- student. 
What Blackstone and his followers are to the latter, as 
authorities on origins and names, Lyell and his successors are 
to the former. As a substitute for more voluminous works, 
Mr. Bird's clearly written and abundantly illustrated com- 
pendium, comprising the latest researches and conclusions of 
English geologists, will be found valuable for reference and 
comparison in this country and wherever the English language 
prevails. Especially his earlier chapters, on minerals and 
rocks, on soils, on " the action of snow and ice," on " the sea 
as a geological agent," and on * * the internal heat of the earth 
and its effects," which have nothing of a local nature, are well 
deserving of study. On disputed questions, as, for example, 
those relating to the origin of the " atolls *' or circular coral 
islands, and to the cause of the Ice Age, he gives fairly the 
facts and arguments on both sides, but usually indicates his 
own preference. In the former case he remarks that the 
theories of Darwin and Murray have severally their strong 
and weak points. " Some areas which, according to Darwin, 
ought to be rising, are really sinking. Murray's theory re- 
quires the curious coincidence of an extraordinary number of 
submarine volcanoes rising very near the surface." On the 
question whether the causes of the Ice Age are terrestrial, as 
suggested by Lyell, or astronomical, as propounded by CroU 
and more fully explained by Ball, he prefers the latter expla- 
nation, which, he considers, better accounts for the intergla- 
cial periods. He finds no evidence that man existed prior 
to the last glacial era. As regards the '* origin of species," 
he adopts fully the Darwinian theory, which, he declares, " is 
now practically accepted imiversally by naturalists." This 
assertion merits special notice in connection with the recent 



remarkable address of the Marquis of Salisbury as President 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The work is in general carefully printed ; but a singular 
oversight has escaped correction in the table of tertiary for- 
mations, on page 359. The highest formation is given as the 
" Eocene," instead of the " Pleiocene.** The mistake, how- 
ever, is too evident to mislead any student, or to do more 
than perplex the "general reader" for a moment. 



Slavery in Ancient and Modem Times 

A History of Slavery and Serfdom. By John Kells Ingram^ LL.D, 
Macmillan <5r» Co. 

As GOOD A WORK as this could easily be expected from 
Mr. Ingram ; but not every historian meets so well what is 
expected of him, nor reaches so nearly his own ideals. It is 
a product of the new spirit introduced into historical inquiry 
in recent times, that is, to deal with " the whole continuous 
life of humanity," rather than simply with " the picturesque 
or dramatic presentation of particular events." What is 
really done in these less than 300 pages, is told in the state- 
ment of the aim in view, " to exhibit one line of develop- 
ment which may be traced through the history of the western 
nations, • ♦ ♦ that by which the slavery of ancient 
times passed into the modem system of free labor." With 
this is incorporated an account of the system of colonial 
slavery and its abolition, together with a record of the 
" efforts now in progress to transmute, after the western 
model, the primitive form of the institution which still exists 
in Oriental countries.*' The book is written, not particu- 
larly for scholars, but more especially for educated and 
thoughtful people in general. To be sure, quite all that it 
contains can be found in some form in various other books; 
but the fact that here is given a continuous and attractive 
account of this one feature of social development, and that 
to this end both primary and secondary sources have been 
extensively and carefully sifted, will make this volume of 
great value and interest. The author's article on slavery in 
the ninth edition of the Britannica forms its basis, but the 
form has been revised and large additions made. 

Mr. Ingram writes with a broad sociological perspective, 
and with a keen appreciation of the gist of the whole ques- 
tion. The plan is very simple, yet comprehensive in view. 
The first of nine chapters presents the social function of 
slavery as it existed in ancient times, its logical rise, and, in 
many respects, happy effects politically, its unhealthy effects 
morally. After this comes a more detailed study of the in- 
stitution among the Greeks and Romans. Slavery was a 
peculiar social necessity to Rome. However, with the be- 
ginning of the second century of our era, new social necessi- 
ties arose, and, as Rome evolved more and more out of a 
military into an industrial society, we find that the conditions 
of servitude were modified. The real part played by the 
Church in this period is briefly but broadly presented. Be- 
tween slavery and modern freedom lies the transitional stage 
of serfdom. After pointing out the main considerations 
which explain the transition from slavery to serfdom, and 
outlining the status of the serf, Mr. Ingram concerns himself 
with the reforms and steps by which serfdom was abolished, 
and traces in a succinct, clear and attractive way the prog- 
ress of the movement in the different countries of western 
Europe. The continued evolution of the tenant — no longer 
serf, — he does not take up. But while one watches the 
gradual but sure disappearance of serfdom, there rises before 
him the system of colonial slavery, which is sure to have 
happy results neither politically nor morally — " a monstrous 
aberration," which "never produced anything but evil." 
The story of the African slave trade is graphic, though con- 
fined to but thirteen pages. The story of how it was abol- 
ished is followed by an admirable account of the abolition 
of slavery itself in western Europe and America. Clearness, 
brevity and breadth are strikingly combined in the account 
of the experience of the United States. 
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The last chapter deals with slavery in the East, and es- 
pecially emphasizes recent events in Africa, which look 
toward an end of the hunting and sale of human beings there. 
That practice stopped there, the domestic slavery of the 
Mohammedans can be looked upon with little fear of its 
long continuance. Prominent in the discussion is the sug- 
gestion that the end of this baneful practice in Africa must 
come with the progress of western influences, political and 
industrial. We must " rely on pacific agencies alone — on the 
silent working of social circumstances." 



«• Stray Thoughts for Qirls " 

By Lucy H, M, Soulsby. Longmans, Green <Sr* Co. 

This little volume containing bits of advice, the author 
dedicates to " Girls at the Awkward Age.'^ The first essay, 
" The Virtuous Woman : A Farewell Bible Lesson to Girls 
on Leaving School," is rather fragmentary, and not so inter- 
esting as some which follow. One almost wishes that the 
chapter entitled " Esprit de Corps " had been placed first, 
lest some read the uninteresting essay and get no further : 
it is one of the habits of young girlhood to judge a book by 
the first dozen pages. We could wish that every girl might 
read this latter essay many times, until she is able to live it. 
The second chapter, slightly revised since its delivery at the 
Birmingham Conference of Women Workers, in Nov. 1890, 
is a general protest against a drifting life. To hear a plea 
for smattering seems a little out of the ordinary in this day, 
when all the world, athirst for culture, has set itself to cry 
down superficiality. Our author says : — " Smatterings are 
very good things in their way, so long as you are not misled 
into thinking them more than they are ! They are the keys 
which will enable you, in the future, to follow up any sub- 
ject for which you may have special opportunities." 

The highest note in the book rings out from one of the 
last pages: — " Every woman, married or single, alters the 
opinion of some man about women. Even a careless man 
judges a girl in a way that she, with her head full of nonsense, 
probably never dreams of ; he has a standard for her, though 
he has none for himself." A girl cannot realize too early 
in life her individual responsibility, that some cause is either 
helped or hindered by her every act. Miss Soulsby's posi- 
tion as Head Mistress of the Oxford High School has given 
her opportunity to judge that girls at the "Awkward Age " 
need sound, sensible and reasonable advice, and if she talks 
to her girls daily as she has written in these pages, they 
will surely be able to face life's problems bravely, whatever 
they be. 



The Zhob Valley 

With the Zhob Field Force, By C. McFall. Illustrated, Macmillan 

6* Co, 

The Eastern question between Russia and England, for 
control of the land and trade of Asia, is one of ever-shifting lights 
and shadows. Recently it has been shifted farther East, and has 
taken a marine turn, the question of the control of seaports and salt 
water being uppermost. Yet one does not suppose that either 
Russia or England is neglecting the passes to India. As a re- 
minder of this fact, Capt. Crawford McFall of the King s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry has published the record of his experi- 
ences in those high and rough places lying in the debatable land 
between British and Russian Asia. The Captain is not over- 
liberal in his 4ise of dates, but we gather that his experiences were 
in 1 890, mostly during the autumn and winter. Afghanistan is 
the '* buffer state *' between the two great Powers. It is hard to 
tell whether the land, made up of rocky, jagged mountains, or the 
human inhabitants, warlike, bloodthirsty and nomadic, are the 
rougher. To keep open all available trade-routes between Afghan- 
istan territory and India, and to provide for a safe and scientific 
frontier, is the aim of the British Government. The Zhob Valley, 
which is easily accessible from the great northwestern stronghold, 
Quetta, is of the highest importance to India, because it com- 
municates easily with the great highway from Herat to Cabul. 

Giving a terse summary of former British expeditions in this 
region, Capt. McFall shows how in August, 1890, the Zhob Field 



Force was formed to chastise the rebellious natives and prepare 
the way for the building of an iron road among these mountain 
fastnesses. Like a planing-machine, the brave little band smoothed 
the way so thoroughly that a railway is now actually in process of 
construction. The author gives the details of the equipment of 
each man. mule and camel, showing how the resources of civiliza- 
tion and the results of military experience were condensed into 
portable shape. The march aggregated 1800 miles, much of it 
over roads w^hich had to be built during the two active months of 
the campaign. Indeed, while there was some fighting, most of 
the work was for the avowed and realized purpose of making friends, 
rather than of conquering enemies. Capt. McFall has an eye for 
nature as well as for strange peoples, and his descriptions of the 
wonderful coloring of the stratified rocks amid all degrees of light 
and changes of atmosphere are wonderfully pleasing. Some of 
his numerous sketches give a clear idea of the magnificence of the 
scenery, and the tinted pictures in the book are very effective. 



<<The Armenian Crisis in Turkey'' 

By Frederick Davis Greene, G, P, Putnam*s Sons, 
It is unquestionably difficult for an American to get a 
just idea of the actual state of things in the Turkish Empire. 
The editors of newspapers who have been decorated by the 
wearer of the imperial fez in Constantinople, are certainly not 
well qualified to give impartial testimony, even if they have it to 
give, and it is doubtful whether one who has lived at the seat of 
luxury and power on the Golden Horn can tell just what goes on 
in the provinces. That the Sublime Porte is potentially and 
actually what in plain American we should call a mailrobber and 
a suppressor of truth, can be proved by anyone who, like the 
reviewer, has correspondents in its domains, or innocent writings 
to be translated for the reading of Armenians. Government by 
massacre seems to be a well-established part of Turkish proce- 
dure. Fortunately for the truth, we have Americans, who, 
though living between two fires, are not afraid to tell what they 
know. A revelation of the facts is contained in this little book, 
which claims not literary merit, but speaks out in a way that 
ought to attract attention in high places, and lead to the rousing 
of public opinion against Moslem misrule. Mr. Greene has been 
for several years a resident in Armenia, and knows its language 
and people. He gives abundant certified evidence of the horrible 
cruelty of the Turks in the bloody massacre, last year, at Sas- 
soun. « He shows the antecedents of that massacre, and tells what 
kind of savages they are who delight in wholesale murders of 
helpless Armenians in the name of Allah, and as part of their 
orthodoxy. The details, all certified to by living witnesses, 
surpass anything in the story of the Indian massacres on our own 
American frontiers. Yet, although the author gives abundant 
information concerning treaties, history, Mohammedanism as a 
factor of the problem, the ethnology and literature of the Armen- 
ians, and American diplomacy as relating to Turkey, he shows 
his clear view, when he puts his finger on the real difficulty. It 
is not a conflict of race or religion, though both these elements 
complicate the case ; it is simply misgovernment — and mis- 
government as it exists in Turkey breeds death and corruption, 
without exemption of creed or race. Only the united action of 
the chief countries of the civilized world can stamp out such 
outrages forever. The book is provided with appendices, an 
index and a bibliography. 



New Books and New Editions 

A NEW EDITION of " Appletou's Canadian Guide-Book" is 
now issued, complete in one volume, and comprising not only 
"Eastern Canada and Newfoundland, " but also *' Western Canada 
to Vancouver's Island, including the Canadian Rocky Mountains 
and National Park." To those who have not seen this admirable 
volume, attractive in style and in its many illustrations, the names 
of the publishers and of the author. Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, 
who is as accomplished in field-sports as in literature, will be 
ample guarantees of its general excellence. That its information 
comes down to the latest date is shown by the fact that it com- 
prises a picture of the Louisbourg Memorial Monument, erected 
during the present year by the Society of Colonial Wars. The 
only slip which seems to require notice is one contained in the 
statement, on page 201, that ** Nova Scotia was visited by the 
Norsemen in the eleventh century, and rediscovered by Sebastian 
Cabot in 1498." This *' rediscovery," if such it is to be styled, 
was made, as our readers are aware, not by Sebastian, but by his 
father, John Cabot, and not in 1498, but on June 24, 1497. The 
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■date is of some importance, as the Canadian journals inform us 
that an intention exists of holding in 1897 a celebration of this 
truly notable event, and thus proclaiming to the world that Canada 
holds the portion of the American continent on which a European 
flag was first planted, and that this flag was the English standard. 
<D. Appleton & Co.) 



When a man has got the mitten, he is apt to be as mad as a 
March hare, and very much down in the mouth, though he grin 
like a Cheshire cat, and say he doesn't care a fig; but, unless he 
know how many beans make five, and refrain from kicking up a 
Kibobery, he will be sent to Coventry in the twinkling of a bed- 
post. To save his bacon, however, and avoid coming out at the 
little end of the horn, it might be well for him to consult •* Popu- 
lar Sayings Dissected," in which Mr. A. Wallace undertakes to ex- 
plain the origin and significance of several hundred of these collo- 
quialisms. The resources of the author of this little volume are 
unlimited ; his ingenuity is versatile and amusing. He might have 
hlled a thousand pages as easily as 172. No phrase or proverb is 
too simple or too mysterious for his elucidation. ** Don't care a 
(\g** seems plain enough, yet the fig is not a. fig, but 3i_fico, Italian 
for snap of the fingers. * * Wet the whistle " you would never sus- 
pect to be "whet the scythe." But here it is: — " * wet' «=' whet'; 
* whistle*— 'whittle'; • knife '=■' scythe. ' " And when the mower 
pauses to whet his scythe, he takes a drink. "Davy Jones's 
locker " — well, "Jones" is " Jonah," and " Davy " was added 
to give character, though this does not content our author, who 
prefers to find in "Davy " a corruption of " duffy, " a Negro word 
for "ghost." "Sleep like a top" — what more self-evident? 
But "top "is "taupe," French for "mole." Similar erudition 
is expended upon "scrape acquaintance," " curry favor, " "kick 
the bucket, " and the like. • • Paying a person out " has to do with 
the French ^«>i^, Latin, /a-;w=punishment. "Go to the dogs" is 
traced to Roman dice, called cam's^dog. Mr. Wallace is clearly a 
Briton, as his allusions to Americanisms show. "Going the 
whole hog," says he, "in the United States implies the posses- 
sion of unmixed democratic principles. In England it has a more 
general use, and means going to the extreme limit of anything." 
As may be seen, anyone with the aid of an etymological diction- 
ary could make up such a book as this, and would find it a pleas- 
ant diversion. (Frederick A. Stokes & Co.) 



The Rulers of India series is completed with the volume 
on "John Russell Colvin," who was the last Lieut. -Governor of 
the Northwest under the East India Company. It is from the 
pen of his son, who has occupied the same office under the Queen's 
rule. The Colvins were of Scotch-Irish descent, and were 
bleachers, the first bleach-fields in Scotland having been started 
by them. The art, like the future " Ruler's " grandmother, came 
from Ireland, as it had come before from Holland. It was about 
1778 that one of these Colvins went to India to seek his fortune. 
There the future Lieut. -Governor was born, and afterwards sent 
home to be educated in the schools north of the English Channel. 
At twenty years, he was back again in India. As private 
Secretary, Governor and general servant of the Company and of 
the British Government, he fulfilled a variety of functions with 
vigor and faithfulness. He lived to see the great Sepoy insurrec- 
tion, and died at Agra, 9 Sept., 1857. There are very interesting 
glimpses in these pages of the work of Macaulay in India, while 
the discussions about the merits and demerits of education are 
highly suggestive. The reviewer finds it a great temptation to 
quote the passages in which is discussed the question whether 
training in the exact sciences, or in metaphysics, or the bracing 
atmosphere of English literature, or courses in Arabic or Sanscrit, 
are the correctives for the defects of the instruction still given in 
India in the name of English education. Apart from the book's 
historical value, the reader interested in the problems of education 
in Asia will find it of great interest. (Macmillan & Co.) 



The Latest ** Immortar' 

VPhe London Times\ 

M. Jules LemaItre is one of the most interesting and curious 
figures in contemporary literature in France. Now forty-two 
years of age, he entered at nineteen the normal school, a fact 
which was of itself an indication that he had within him some of 
those resources which differentiate a young man from his fellows 
and mark him out for the attention of his contemporaries. He 
left the normal school a professor of rhetoric, and for thirteen 
years remained under the weight of the professorial mantle, an 
honorable garment, it is true, but one which singularly impedes 



the free movements of the man condemned to wear it. In 1883 
he flung it off to follow a more individual course in a freer atmos- 
phere. He gave himself up to letters. His earliest productions 
in the Revue Bleue, portraits of his contemporaries since pub- 
lished under that title, made him conspicuous, and with each of 
his subsequent utterances he was seen to be the possessor of a 
singularly distinguished talent as an observer and as a critic. 
Smce then he has made attempts and succeeded in all forms of 
literature, save, perhaps, epic poems and history, thus eschewing 
everything which could not be quickly done in view of popularity. 
He has taken by himself a pleasant road through a diversified 
country, which, indeed, in itself requires talent and taste. 

Hitherto M. Lemaitre's chief work has been his weekly esti- 
mate, in the D^bats, of current plays. As a dramatic critic he is 
inveterately original, his style is extraordinarily correct, precise 
and clear; in a word, he is more French than the French. The 
reading of M. h^m2L\X.rts feutiletons, however, is less edifying as 
a record of the contemporary stage in France than as an emana- 
tion aroused by theatrical matters from the mind of the perspica- 
cious man of the world endowed conspicuously with good sense, 
humor and an indulgent philosophy. But M. Jules Lemaitre has 
also written stories, verse and comedies, never being unworthy of 
himself, never ceasing to be remarkable, first and foremost, as a 
writer. He is a curious person to study, and I linger over him be- 
cause he is at once so simple and so complex. He seems simple 
because you feel that he is the incarnation of the lat'sser-aiier, 
that he has not followed and does not follow a plan, while he 
never neglects an unexpected occasion useful to his purpose. It 
has been by a chain of entirely natural incidents that he has be- 
come what he is ; he has neither created them nor failed to utilize 
them. He is really oneof those men who are impelled by events 
and who move ahead of them without resistance. He owes his 
success to the peculiar felicity of expression, in which his idea 
seems superior to another of the same value but less happily ex- 
pressed. But he owes it also to the fact that his talent is not 
dazzling or intimidating. He is accessible to every intellect. His 
talent seems capable of any flight, yet it also pleases those who 
fear the giddiness produced by mounting to a height. Herein 
lies his complexity. One would not venture to say that he has 
given all that is in him, although he has already produced so 
much ; yet if he stopped where he is, it would be felt that he had 
produced little in comparison with what he had given reason to 
expect from him. 

The Tennyson Beacon 

[ Thr Pali Mali Gaifttf] 

** Thou bring'st the sailor to his wife, 
And travelled men from foreign lands. * In Memoriam.» »' 
We are enabled, by the kindness of Mr. Douglas Freshfield, 
to give an illustration of the beautiful beacon which it is proposed 
to erect on Highdown, Freshwater, 
to the memory of Lord Tennyson. 
The monument is, for many reasons, 
an especially appropriate one. The 
site forms part of the manor of Far- 
ringford, Tennyson's famous home, 
and was one of the favorite objects 
of his daily walks (lasting an exact 
two hours), which, till within a year 
or two of his death, the poet never 
missed. * * The only drawback to it, 
in his mind," writes an occasional 
companion of these walks, * * was his 
fear of meeting tourists, to whom 
his short-sightedness made him an 
easy prey. They would stop and 
address him before he could be sure 
they were not friends or neighbors. 
His defective sight accounted for 
many of the peculiarities of manner 
which used to be set down to other 
causes ; but though so slow to recog- 
nize faces, no natural object seemed 
to escape him, and he was quick to 
notice flowers or birds to the last. 
He used to move along with a quick, 
short step, taking little runs down 
steep places, and occasionally halting 
to tell some story or enforce some point in discussion, or to quote 
a sonorous passage from Homer or Milton." 
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The western end of the Isle of Wight, where the beacon will 
stand, is cut off by Freshwater Gap, so as to form a sort of pen- 
insula. Tennyson, in fact, described it as such muny years ago, 
when writing to protest against the impending desecration of a 
railway, and was promptly corrected by a newspaper writer, who 
reminded him that the place of his abode was an island ! It is a 
home of sea-birds and of wild-looking sheep, whose paths are too 
giddy for most visitors. The down itself is clothed with furze, and 
the turf is full of lurking orchids and shy dwarf violets. On the 
lower hill of the peninsula, about Totland Bay, is a barrow, which 
Tennyson used to say was probably the tomb of some Danish leader. 
There is a splendid view from the top, extending over the Solent 
from the Portsmouth Downs on the one side to Weymouth on the 
other, and inland over the New Forest. Two verses in the *• In 
Memoriam *' give a description which may possibly apply to the 
surface of this breezy down, but for the fact that Tennyson did 
not take possession of Farringford till 1853: — 
** Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 

And on these dews that drench the furze, 

And all the silvery gossamers, 
That twinkle into green and gold : 

** Calm and still light on yon great plain 

That sweeps with all its autumn flowers, 
And crowded farms, and lessening towers, 
To mingle with the bounding main." 

Tennyson was fond of recalling an old hypothesis he had found 
in some book that at a remote geological period, when the North 
Sea was dry land, a great river, draining Central Europe, had 
here its estuary, and was inhabited by strange monsters of the 
clay, whose remains are occasionally disgorged by the quarries of 
the Black Gang. 

The beacon standing at present on the downs is not the one 
sketched by Frederick Walker, but a modern erection of tar and 
asphalt, substituted two or three years ago for the venerable 
structure, which was much impaired and embellished by the knives 
of rapacious visitors. The new Tennyson beacon, therefore, will 
cause no outrage to sentiment on the score of what it displaces. 

As shown in the illustration, it consists of a tall lona cross, 
thirty-two feet high, with the pedestal designed by McPherson, 
R. A. The inscription on the shaft reads as follows: — •• To the 
memory of Alfred Lord Tennyson, this Cross, a Beacon to Sailors, 
is raised by the people of Freshwater and others, who desired to 
honor him, in England and America." There is a certain fitness 
even in the choice of the form of the monument, as Tennyson was 
strongly interested in Celtic Christianity, and had thought at one 
time of writing a poem upon the monks of lona. The Trinity 
House and Board of Trade have agreed to accept the beacon as 
national property, and to provide for its proper maintenance. It 
will be marked as the ** Tennyson Beacon " on all official charts, 
and will serve as a landmark for vessels entering the Solent from 
the west. That the poet himself would have chosen this form of 
monument, in this particular spot, no one can doubt who has 
noted his intense and passionate love of the sea. 



[On April 27 last, we announced that, by special request of the 
American committee. The Critic would receive, acknowledge and 
forward all subscriptions to the fund that might be sent to this 
office. The fund raised by the American committee then amount- 
ed to $720. It is now $1157.51. Intending contributors should 
lose no more time in sending their offerings. Eds. Critic] 

London Letter 

The new fashion of following up a literary success by the 
revivatof old works by the same author is further exemplified this 
week in the case of Dr. Nordau. No sooner had * * Degeneration " 
made its mark, than the ingenious doctor and his publisher deter- 
mined to fortify it with an ** authoritative " reissue of " Conven- 
tional Lies of our Civilization *' — a work which will be new to most 
English readers, though, as a matter of fact, it appeared in the 
original some ten or twelve years ago. The reissue has been ac- 
companied by a rather amusing correspondence. Mr. Heinemann, 
who is responsible for the publication, has developed an absolute 
genius for newspaper correspondence ; scarcely a week passes but 
he must behaving his say somewhere upon some subject or other. 
Cynics have been heard to assert that the morning paper would 
lose its savor without Mr. Heinemann's literary escapades, and it 
is generally hqped that, after the fashion of the New Litterateur, 
he will eventually collect his scattered letters into a volume for the 
edification of posterity! Be this as it may, on the day when 



•* Conventional Lies " was published, Mr. Heinemann's serial re- 
appeared in The Daily Chronicle. It seems that Dr. Nordau had 
discovered that a pirated American edition of the book, translated 
without authority and in a ••bungling" manner, had found its 
way to England, and that Mr. Heinemann was desirous of assert- 
ing that his was the •• only true, authorized, respectable," and so 
forth. This manifesto aroused the spirit of Mr. Robert Fordes of 
Stone-cutter Street. •• I am undoubtedly the English pirate re- 
ferred to." he writes; but Mr. Heinemann (in effect) mistakes the 
facts. •* The book was originally put in circulation here by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, who would never have done so had he dreamt that he 
was injuring Dr. Nordau. I have sold, not a few copies, as Mr. 
Heinemann asserts, but many hundreds ; and as for speaking of 
it as an ill-shapen edition, it is really a very neat little book, in- 
deed, handy, and well-translated," and so forth, and so forth. To 
this the recurrent Mr. Heinemann answers in a letter longer and 
saltier than usual, garnished with sundry obscure jests in the Ger- 
man tongue. The main point seems to be that it will be well for 
all to shake hands ; for Mr. Fordes to send Dr. Nordau the retro- 
spective royalty which has accrued on the unauthorized edition, 
and for Mr. Heinemann's reissue to be installed in undisputed oc- 
cupation of the field. Ex nihilo nihil : meanwhile a very con- 
siderate puff has been given to the new-old volume, and it is an 
ill correspondence that blows nobody good. 

Rumors have been flitting round London, this week, as to 
the future movements of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. It was general- 
ly expected that he would be in England during the present sum- 
mer, visiting London for a while, and subsequently running down 
into Wiltshire, as he did last year, for a few weeks' rest. Just as his 
friends were preparing to welcome him, however, they learned 
that he proposed an immediate sojourn in India, with a view to 
the recreation of old memories and the acquisition of fresh "copy." 
At the same time it is announced that the promised *• Barrack- 
room Ballads " will not appear this autumn as arranged, and that 
their place will be filled by the new ••Jungle-Book," the compon- 
ent parts of which are appearing from week to week in The Pall 
Mall Gazette. The ••Ballads" will be postponed until the 
spring, by which time Mr. Kipling's visit to India will doubtless 
have added fresh fuel to his fiery Muse. That he has still the old 
talent at his command was abundantly proved a few weeks ago 
by his admirable ••Song of the- Banjo." 

The death of Mr. Paul Merritt. which occurred in the early 
days of the present week, follows hard upon that of his old friend 
and coUaborater, Henry Petiitt. Both were typical examples of 
the school of dramatists which is gradually becoming extinct — 
the builders of the old, well-made melodrama, in which mill-slui- 
ces and steam-rollers, ••practicable" fires with real engines, and 
boat-races with real water, took the place of life and character. 
It is said that a friend once remonstrated with Merritt for his lack 
of ambition, urging that he had sufficient talent to produce better 
work, that the kind of stuff he was content with could never bring 
fame. '* I don't work for fame," replied Merritt ; ••I work for 
money." He learned his first lesson in stage-craft on the Surrey 
side, at Mr. George Conquest's home of breathless theatrical ex- 
ploits, and his work was always sure of success, not only there, 
but also at Drury Lane and the Adelphi. He produced a certain 
sort of merchandise with unfailing precision, and he had at least 
the reward of giving harmless and, in its way, wholesome enjoy- 
ment to an unlimited number of his countrymen. He will be 
missed when the autumn season brings back activity to the popu- 
lar houses. 

The sudden closing of Olympia, last Saturday night — a step 
rendered inevitable by the winding-up of the company in bank- 
ruptcy, — has resulted in a terrible amount of destitution among 
the employees. It has been said that the institution of these vast 
shows in Addison Road was tending to the absolute destruction 
of domestic service, girls of the servant class preferring two bril- 
liant appearances daily, in gaudy garments and a blaze of electric 
light, to the solid labors of kitchen and drawing-room. Thous- 
ands of these infatuated young persons were thrown out of work 
on Saturday, and any afternoon this week a score of colored gen- 
tlemen might be seen sitting idle in front of the closed building at 
Olympia, sunning themselves, and chatting of their trouble. Three 
of these appeared at the West London police-court on Wednesday, 
seeking advice of the magistrate with regard to arrears in their 
wages. They were referred, in due course, to the Bankruptcy 
Court. Olympia has certainly had the worst of ill-fortune. The 
severe winter and the prevalence of influenza lost it so much money 
in the earlier days of *' The Orient " that it has been impossible 
to regain lost ground since. There was nothing to be done but to 
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close ; and the general public is thus deprived of one of the very 
finest of those *• shows " which seem to be the safest ** draws " 
of the period. Olympia's loss is the Indian Exhibition's gain, and 
on Tuesday the great wheel, 310 feet high, was set moving, and is 
hourly thronged with adventurous travellers. It lakes half an hour 
to complete its cycle, moving almost imperceptibly, and from the 
summit a magnihcent view of London is obtainable. It promises 
to be the "wonder " of the summer. 

The actor-manager, it seems, is beginning to believe that Am- 
erica may possibly be overworked as a field for profitable travel. 
At any rate, Mr. George Alexander, according to the latest rumors, 
has decided to postpone his American tour, which was arranged 
for the autumn of next year, on the ground that too many English 
actors will appear in the United States during the next twelve 
months. This may well be, especially as Dr. Conan Doyle has 
been telling the readers of The Author that the novelist who 
"stars" America as a lecturer is sent home by no means the 
millionaire that certain paragraphists would have us believe. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Doyle, the average return for a single lecture is 
$125, which is reduced to $85 by the agent's commission and travel- 
ling expenses. This "figures out " as $3,000 in two months, less 
passage-money. The popular novelist, he suggests, would make 
something more than this by staying at home and applying him- 
self to his profession. It will be well if Dr. Doyle's words are 
taken to heart, for the American tour is becoming somewhat too 
common, and certain of its developments lack dignity. 

London, 12 July, 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



Boston Letter 

In one of the big newspaper offices in New York are signs 
posted at every desk, bearing the suggestive words, "Accuracy! 
Accuracy!! Accuracy!!!" It is a pity that some seer of a half- 
dozen years ago could not have foreseen the future of the Boston 
Public Library, and arranged with the editor of that New York 
paper for the distribution of a score or more of his signs among 
the builders and decorators of our splendid buildings. In the first 
place, the proclamation might have prevented the repetition of the 
name of Rabelais; and, secondly, Isaac Watts would never have 
been mixed up with James Watt in the list of men honored upon 
the walls. Furthermore, it is possible that that peculiar acrostic, 
advertising the architects, might have received at once its present 
form. But, lastly, this accuracy would have prevented the break- 
ing of one of the Commandments — a Commandment, I dare say, 
peculiarly appropriate for the Library, when we bear in mind the 
petty thefts of books that have occasionally occurred there. To 
speak to the point, it seems that the Tables of Stone held by Moses 
in Sargent's great painting in the upper hall do not forbid us to 
steal. The Commandments are written in Hebrew characters, 
but the artist mixed his letters up in the eighth, and. instead of 
using the proper symbol, repeated one of the signs he had used 
before, so that any thief who is conversant with the Hebrew lan- 
guage can truthfully say, whenever he abstracts a book from the 
Library shelves, that, according to the very language upon its 
walls, he finds no provision forbidding such act. How long this 
error might have continued to stare down upon us I do not know, 
but, fortunately. Dr. S. A. Binion, who has been visiting the great 
libraries of Europe and America, made a tour of our white stone 
building, and, being an Egyptologist and Orientalist, discovered 
at once the mistake in the inscription. It will be remedied. As 
to our Library as a whole, Dr. Binion pronounces it a magnificent 
structure, the finest of its sort in the world. Even if we have not 
reached the high plane of scholarship possessed by older countries, 
he says, we certainly have advanced greatly in practical architecture. 

As regards American compared with foreign literature, we have 
received a good word, this past week, from Leon H. Vincent, who 
lectured at the Chautauqua Assembly at Laurel Park. Mr. Vin- 
cent, who is a nephew of Bishop Vincent, was the guest of the 
Cables at Northampton. In hisaddress he declared emphatically 
that the antagonistic attitude towards American literature taken 
by the average British reviewer was wrong, and that the existence 
of "The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table," from its distinctive 
character, was sufficient to prove the'existence of an American liter- 
ature. While speaking of Dr. Holmes, he declared that the 
"Autocrat" showed him at his best, and put stress upon the Doc- 
tor's theory that there was a virtue in giving a public lecture many 
times — or, as Whitfield expressed it, " a sermon is good for noth- 
ing until it has been preached at least fifty times." 

Mrs. Daniel Lothrop. whom readers best know as Margaret 
Sidney, has inaugurated a movement that will prove of great in- 



terest. She has been very prominent among the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, being Regent of the Old Concord Chapter, 
and in connection with that society has formed the idea of having 
a children's patriotic organization, to be called the National So- 
ciety of Children of the American Revolution. Everyone has been 
very much delighted with the idea, and, as Mrs. Lothrop has been 
chosen President of the society for four years, there is little doubt 
that it will be carried to success. In her own town of Con- 
cord she has formed the first local society, and soon, it is said, 
similar societies will be formed all over the Union. The grand- 
children of ex-President Harrison, and the grandchildren of Mrs. 
John W. Foster. President of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, are among those who have entered their names. The 
fundamental idea will be to interest young people in the history of 
the United States and in the principles of good citizenship. As 
there is no limit to the minimum age, I presume that a child can 
join before it has passed twenty-four hours of existence upon this 
earth, but the maximum age is set at eighteen years for girls and 
twenty-one for boys. The Concord society took part in celebrat- 
ing the visit of the Christian Endeavorers to that historic town, 
last week, at the Wayside, made famous as the home of Haw- 
thorne, and now owned and occupied by Mrs. Lothrop. Dr. 
Hamlin and Mrs. T. S. Hamlin of the national society, Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, the founder of Roberts College in Constantinople, who 
stands on record as having had both grandfathers and four uncles 
in the Revolution, and the Rev. Mr. Alden of Germantown, Pa., 
who also had both grandfathers in the War for Independence, par- 
ticipated with the children in the exercises, while the Wayside 
itself was thrown open to all visitors. Those were interesting 
trips that the Endeavorers made around Boston. At Concord they 
saw with greatest interest, next to the spot where " the embattl'd 
farmers stood, and fired the shot heard round the world, " the home 
of the Alcotts, the house of Emerson, the haunts of Thoreau, the 
lilttle chapel where the School of Philosophy met. and the Old 
Manse House, now occupied as a summer residence by Alexander 
Pope, the painter of animals, who opened wide his doors to the 
vistors. Many a Christian Endeavorer has carried to his Western 
home a copy of the inscriptions found on historic spots, patiently 
made upon a sheet of brown paper pressed against the stone let- 
ters and worked out by crayon embossing. They had great fun 
out of the trip, too, although some of it was at them instead of with 
them, as, for instance, the serious remark made by one Western 
Endeavorer at the Munroe Tavern in Lexington, where Earl Percy 
had his headquarters: — "Oh, yes," he said, " I know about this 
place. This is the house where the Monroe Doctrine was first 
promulgated." 

Horatio Alger, Jr., is staying on the Maine coast during the 
summer, making his headquarters at Old Orchard and Peak's 
Island. He has been very busy during the past year, havmg writ- 
ten four serials, of which two have not yet been published. At 
present he is taking a complete rest from literary work. With his 
record of more than eighty books or serial stories, everyone will 

say that he has earned the vacation. William T. Adams 

(Oliver Optic) has returned from Europe in excellent health. 

The name of the author of the new play, " Mighty Millions," 
which is to be brought out in Boston this fall as an offset to " In- 
gersollism," has been kept secret at her own desire, but it is now 
possible to say that she is Mrs. Annie G. Allen of 34 Hancock 

Street. Dartmouth will have the largest freshman class in its 

history this fall. The New Hampshire college rejoices in the re- 
cent establishment of sixteen new scholarships. 

Boston, 23 July 1895. Charles E. L. Wingate. 



Chicago Letter 

A BOOK is about to be published by D. C. Heath & Co., which 
will be extremely valuable to educators, as it is the first attempt 
to give an adequate report of the work which is now being done 
in English by our colleges, and the methods employed by the 
most eminent instructors. It is called "English in American 
Universities, " and consists of the articles on this subject which 
appeared at intervals in The Dial of this city. The papers are 
written by Barrett Wendell, Brander Matthews, A. S. Cook, M. 
B. Anderson, C. M. Gayiey, L. A. Sherman, J. W. Bright, E. E. 
Hale, Jr., Katharine Lee Bates and about as many others, each 
one of whom occupies a prominent position in the English depart- 
ment of one of our universities. Their testimony is, therefore, 
of the highest importance, as showing what has actually been 
accomplished—the changes that have taken place in methods, and 
their results in practical work. The progress noted is most inter- 
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esting, and encourages one to hope for a finer literary taste in the 
coming generations. A keen and lucid review of the subject is 
furnished in the introduction by Mr. William Morton Payne, who 
is abundantly qualified to appreciate its finer issues. With much 
discrimination he measures the necessity for primary and second- 
ary work in English, and tries to arrive at the most effective 
method of influencing a child. He points out the value of apply- 
ing to literature the educational principle of ' * proceeding from the 
near and the familiar to the strange and the remote." ''The 
imagination," he says, "is a wayward faculty, and atrophy is 
likely to follow upon the attempt abruptly to divert it into channels 
other than those it listeth to seek. The facts of literature may be 
apprehended by the intellect thus constrained, but that emotional 
accompaniment which makes of literature a personal message to 
the individual, which enshrines it, along with music and religion, 
in the most sacred recesses of the soul, is not to be coerced." 
He believes that even the dullest child has a liking for some kind 
of literature, and that this taste may be directed and cultivated. 
The "reader" he would like to see discarded, in the belief that 
"nothing but literature should be read at all"; but under that 
term are, of course, included the mythological and semi-historical 
stories, fairy-lore, and even the rhythmical romances of Mother 
Goose. 

Proceeding to secondary education, Mr. Payne enters a decided 
objection to the " book that gives cut-and-dried critical formulas," 
and advocates the development, rather than the suppression, of the 
student's individuality. The importance of securing teachers who 
care for good literature is particularly emphasized. The work of 
the colleges is then briefly reviewed in the effort to show how far 
they have changed their course in the past few years, and pro- 
ceeded upon a more attractive path. Prof. Corson says: — "It 
is considered of prime inportance that students should first at- 
tain to a sympathetic appreciation of what is essential and in- 
trmsic, before the adventitious features — features due to time and 
place — be considered." And Prof. Sampson bears testimony to 
the same enlightened theory in declaring the aim of the work to be 
' ' the study of literature, not of biography, nor of literary history, 
not of grammar, not of etymology, not of anything but the works 
themselves, viewed as their creators wrote them, viewed as art, as 
transcripts of humanity." In comparing the work of the different 
universities, Mr. Payne thinks that the Eastern colleges tend to be 
conservative, while those of the West, having to deal, it may be, 
with cruder material, "stand for experiment, fertility of invention 
and the broadening of standards. " But he records that in all 
sections there is of late a more profound system of instruction and 
a wider, deeper interest in this branch of education. 

So lively a breeze has blown up of late in the Sunset Club, that it 
seems to have the destructive character of a cyclone. But whether 
it will really be so disastrous is still a matter of doubt. The Club 
was organized several years ago, and has grown and flourished to 
such an extent that it now has a waiting- list, I am told, of about 
eighty. Its members were in the habit of dining together once a 
week at the Grand Pacific Hotel, and of discussing, in after-dinner 
speeches of greater or less length, some burning questions of the 
day. The opinions of the orators were exploited in the daily pa- 
pers and made the text occasionally of portentous leaders ; and the 
Club, which had given them an opportunity of bringing forth these 
weighty ideas, was surrounded with a kind of halo in consequence. 
On the few occasions when the mystic portals opened to women, 
it was with a sense of awe and wondering admiration that we 
passed through them. Therefore the announcerpent, a few days 
ago, that the Sunset Club had decided to commit suicide in a quiet 
and respectable manner, was received with surprise. It seems that 
the executive committee, having reached the conclusion that the 
Club had seen its best days, and was degenerating into a mere 
perfunctory talking-machine, or something of the kind, and, more- 
over, that it had solved all the available problems, decided to ex- 
tinguish its light. On the face of it this seemed an unusually wise 
and magnanimous thing to do. Rare is the club that knows when 
its career is finished, or, knowing it, has the courage to dissolve. 
So our surprise was tinctured with admiration. Not so, however, 
with the members of the Club. A rebellion has arisen, accom- 
panied with dire threats of unseating the office-holders and uplift- 
ing another dynasty whose brains shall be equal to the invention 
of new subjects, new difficulties for the Club to cope with and 
master. We know not which to admire most — the calm resigna- 
tion to fate on one side, or the youthful enthusiasm on the other. 
But the issue of the conflict is awaited with some concern by a 
long-suffering public. 
Chicago, 23 July 1895. Lucy Monroe. 



fir. Stoddard at Seventy 

We reprint from The Indepeiident two poems apropos of 
Mr. Stoddard's seventieth birthday (2 July 1895). The first, 
by the poet's son, appeared on July 13, the second, by the 
poet himself, on July 20. 

The Poet Cannot See 
Along the garden path we stroll. 

The poet has lost his sight; 
And tho the sun has risen high. 

To him 'tis dark as night. 

He cannot see the bee fly. 

With the pollen on its wing. 
Or the sunlight on the full-blown rose, 

Of which he loved to sing. 

He knows the winter by the cold, 

And the summer by the heat; 
The autumn by the fallen leaves 

That rustle at his feet. 

The bird that sings amid the green 

He places by its song; 
He knows the honeysuckle's near. 

Its perfume is so strong. 

And we are here to hold his hand — 

What need for him to see ? 
The poet's sight lies in his heart; 
He sings for you and me. 
Sag Harbor, L. I. Lorimer Stoddard. 



Threescore and ten 
Who reach their threescore years and ten, 

As I have mine, without a sigh. 
Are either more or less than men — 

Not such am I. 

I am not of them ; life to me 

Has been a strange, bewildered dream. 
Wherein I knew not things that be 
From things that seem. 

I thought, I hoped, 1 knew one thing. 

And had one gift, when I was young — 
The impulse and the power to sing. 
And so I sung. 

To have a place in the high choir 

Of poets, and deserve the same — 

What more could mortal man desire 

Than poet's fame? 

I sought it long, but never found. 

The choir so full was, and so strong 
The jubilant voices there, they drowned 
My simple song. 

Men would not hear me then, and now 

I care not. I accept my fate. 
When white hairs thatch the furrowed brow 
Crowns cpme too late ! 

The best of life went long ago 

From me ; it was not much at best ; 
Only the love that young hearts know. 
The dear unrest. 

Back on my past, through gathering tears. 

Once more I cast my eyes, and see 
Bright shapes that in my better years 
Surrounded me ! 

They left me here, they left me there, 

Went down dark pathways, one by one, — 
The wise, the great, the young, the fair ; 
But I went on ! 

And I go on ! And, bad or good. 

The old allotted years of men 
I have endured, as best I could — 
Threescore and ten ! 
Sag Harbor, L. I. Richard Henry Stoddard. 
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/ The Loun)2:er 

The circumstances attending the death of Mrs. George 
Haven Putnam, wife of the senior member of the well-known 
publishing-house, are particularly sad. Her husband and two 
daughters were abroad when she was taken ill. The former was 
about to leave for home, the latter were to remain abroad to 
finish their studies, having just been graduated with honors from 
Bryn Mawr. Mr. Putnam arrived in New York on Saturday 
last, the day after his wife's death, the news of which he was en- 
tirely unprepared for, her illness from typhoid fever having been 
very short as well as very severe. Mrs. Putnam was most active 
in sdl reform and philanthropic movements, and her influence and 
practical interest will be sadly missed by her associates. She was 
a healthy-minded woman, and until her last illness she enjoyed 
the best of physical health, too, if one may judge by appearances. 
She was a woman of sound commonsense and a cheerful dis- 
position, and her gracious presence made many a dull occasion 
bright. Mr. Putnam has the sympathy of a large circle of friends 
n his severe bereavement. 

* * « 

Mr. Gladstone's enthusiastic praise of the *• Journal of 
Marie Bashkinseff, " which filled several of The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury $ broad pages, is said to have turned the tide of popularity- 
towards that unique volume. Perhaps it was the hope of ex- 
citing the Grand Old Man to another trumpet-blast that induced 
Mr. Fisher Un win to send him a copy of * * S6nya Koval6vsky . " 
Mr. Gladstone is a rapid reader, and Mr. Unwin soon received a 
etter in which he said : — * * The Biography has also reached me, and, 
at once beginning to peruse it, I have found it a volume of extraor- 
dinary interest. It is in itself a large chapter of human psychol- 
ogy, with something of heredity included. The two works also 
present a great deal of salutary warning. " 

« « * 

The United States are popularly supposed to be the home of 
the interviewer. That formidable, ubiquitous person, it is said, 
was invented by the American journalist, and yet I am told by one 
who should know that we have no interviewers in this country. 
The proprietor of one of the oldest and most successful news- 
paper syndicates told me not long ago that it was utterly impossi- 
ble for him to find anyone in this country to do special interview- 
ing for him. If he wanted to have a * * celebrity at home " written 
up for his syndicate, he was obliged to go without it or have the 
work badly done. There were plenty of people who would do the 
interviewing and write up the celebrities' surroundings, but there 
was no one who would give the touch that he wanted. As a model 
in its way, he mentioned Mr. R. H. Sherard's recent interview with 
Mr. du Maurier, adding, " I am seriously thinking of importing 
Mr. Sherard to do this work for me. " ' * He wouldn't live in 
America, " I suggested. * • No, but he would come over long enough 
to write up a series of celebrities, if he were well paid for his 
work, and I should expect to pay him well. " 

* ♦ * 

I confess that I had noticed the absence of interviews from 
the pages of American magazines of the same class that makes a 
point of it in England, but I did not know that it was due to the 
scarcity of interviewers in the United States. 

* « * 

In an article on *• Spring in the Suburbs," published in The 
Evening Post, Miss Cecilia Waern makes a plea for fences that 
entirely harmonizes with my own views on the subject. She is 
speaking of the march of so-called improvement in Flushing, L. I. 
— a place, by the way, in which I take a sentimental interest, as I 
was bom there. She describes the fine old streets with their rows 
of stately trees that I remember so well, and then adds that with 
all this beauty there is * * much to make the heart sad in Flushing. " 
To change this sadness to rejoicing, she affirms that a ' * taste for gar- 
dening " must *• be inoculated," but first, she adds, •* the women 
must direct their energies towards organizing into a society for the 
reintroduction of fences, palings, walls, hedges, or boarding. 
Without them, individuality becomes impossible, nay, a crime 
against that canon of ' good taste ' which dictates that no man shall 
dare to differ from his fellows ; without their protection, the fine 

art of gardening must perforce decline in all suburban districts." 

ii, -i^ -*(. 

The modern craze for tearing down fences and throwing 
one's lawns into the street seems to me about on a par with hotel 
life. It is the community rather than the home idea. A hundred 
families living in one small park, with nothing but the surveyor's 
map to show one his own boundary lines — it is to me detestable. 



It is argued that the effect is so much pleasanter on the passer-by 
than a lot of ugly fences. In the first place, why should we care 
more for the passer-by than for ourselves, and in the second, wfcy 
should the fences be ugly? If you have a country place, you want 
to cultivate flowers, and how can you do this if your neighbor's 
dogs gambol over your garden? You want to sit out under your 
own vine or fig-tree, and you are in plain sight of every stranger 
who comes that way. You are living in the street, you have no 
privacy; you might as well sit on the curb-stone to drink your 
morning coffee. A man's home is his castle ; it should not be a 
peep-show for his fellow-townsmen. There is nothing in all Eng- 
land that we admire more than the walls about the gardens, not 
only for their intrinsic beauty, but for the sense of retirement be- 
hind them. And why should we not have them at home ? I had 
the pleasure, one afternoon last summer, of taking tea with Mrs. 
F. D. Millet in her beautiful garden in the village of Broadway, 
England. The garden ran along the road, but it was divided 
from it by a wall some ten or more feet high. If we had been 
sitting in the drawing-room, we could not have been more retired, 
and yet the table was spread out under the big trees within smell- 
ing distance of beds of roses, and with the village street on the 
other side of the wall ! How much more civilized than our way of 
living in the public gaze ! We will come back to the fences as we 
grow older and care more for comfort than for show. 

>|c ♦ « 

The absence of fences is killing the love of flowers in this 
country. When we have no fences, we plant shrubs, if we plant 
anything, and the old-fashioned garden that our mothers and 
grandmothers cultivated to such perfection is a thing of the past. 
We buy our flowers of an itinerant vender in Broadway, those of 
us who cannot afford the luxury of the florists' shops, and we know 
nothing of the pleasure of our own gardens. Look at the gardens 
of England. In London or in the country it is the same ; where- 
ever there is a bit of earth, be it on the ground or in a window- 
box, there you find flowers in profusion. I should be very sorry 
to think that we had less love for the beautiful, or that we had 
less sentiment than our English cousins, but the facts are against 
us in the matter of flowers. 

« * >|c 

When the silver Senators looked around for a New York 

daily to subsidize, they hit upon the Mercury, Nothing could have 

been more natural. What they wish is to quicken the corpse of 

silver. The thing they hunger and thirst for is quick silver, and 

quick-silver is — mercury. 

* * * 

The Evening Post copies from the San Francisco Call a story 
about a wonderfully embellished muzzle-loading shot-gun, made 
"in 1770" for •* King Joseph Bonaparte " by ** the royal arsenal 
superintendent," and given by the owner to **a Mr. Mallyard," 
who was • • chumming with the King at that period. " " Since that 
time it has descended to the great-great-grandson of the King's 
friend, Mr. J. W. Mallyard of San Francisco." It is valued at 
$1000. One or two minor points in this story need correction. 
•• At that period " (1770) Joseph Bonaparte was only two years 
old. Mr. A. W. Mailliard of Nicasio (not San Francisco), Cal., 
is the son of Joseph's private secretary — not the great-great-grand- 
son of "a Mr. Mallyard" who happened to be "chumming" with 
the King 125 years ago. 



riark Twain and Joan of Arc 

To THE Editors of The Critic; — 

In his letter of July 20 "Cocksure Critic " implies that I said 
that Mark Twain was not the author of "The Personal Recol- 
lections of Joan of Arc." At that time, as I wrote, I had not 
read any of the story, and necessarily could have no opinion my- 
self. What I said was that "if* there is the least doubt in the 
minds of the critics as to who wrote * The Personal Recollections 
of Joan of Arc,' Mark Twain did not, for his style is sui generis,"' 
" Contrariwise," as Tweedledum would say, if there is no doubt 
in the minds of the critics that Mark wrote it, he is certainly the 
author. Their "cocksureness " proves it. 

Since writing the first letter, I have dipped into the book, and 
each spoonful was brimming with Mark Twain, so that I now de- 
clare that if the hand that wrote " Tom Sawyer " did not also pen 
the "Recollections," I shall be glad (if I don't intrude) to join 
" Cocksure Critic " at his banquet of hat in any market-place he 
may name, whether it be in India or New York or — Vermont. 

As to who "Cocksure Critic" may be, is it not enough that I 
have declared Mark Twain the author of the " Recollections" ? 
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Shall I peril my reputation as a detector of style by saying (for in- 
stance) that Rudyard Kipling is the man who is so familiar with 
Ckmens's manner that he is willing to devour Mark's tile ? 

torringford. conn., 22 july, 95. 

Charles Battell Loomis. 

[Mr. Loomis's guess is wrong. — Eds. Critic] 



Durade's Portrait of George Eliot 

To THE Editors of The Critic:— 

In your issue of July 20, Mrs. S. K. Mcllhenny of Houston, 
Texas, is quoted as writing to The Illustrated American that the 
Durade portrait of George Eliot has been but recently given to 
the public. She quotes from The Century for November, 1881, 
that M. Durade *' made a picture in oils which he refuses to sell, 
copy, or reproduce in any form." In making this quotation, Mrs. 
Mcllhenny omitted a very important statement contained in the 
same paragraph — namely, that *' he has, however, we understand, 
consented to make a replica of it for Mr. Cross." In the second 
volume of George Eliot's life as related m her letters and journals, 
arranged and edited by J. W. Cross, there is given as the frontis- 
piece the Durade portrait of George Eliot. It is eng^raved by G. 
L. Stodart, and, I doubt not, from the replica painted for Mr. 
Cross. As Cross's ** Life and Letters of George Eliot" has been 
published at least ten years, I marvel that it is not generally 
known that it contains the Durade portrait as well as the other, 
more familiar one. 

Barre, Mass., 22 July 1895. Mary E. Lane. 

[Miss A. Scott of the South Nor walk Public Library writes to us 
to the same effect.— Eds. Critic] 



**The Evergreen'' 

The first number of The Evergreen, the new Edinburgh 
quarterly, ** published by Patrick Geddes and Colleagues," an- 
nounces a new renaissance — coming none too soon, and an end 
to the literature and the art of decay. • * A literature of distin- 
guished style and moral vulgarity," say the editors, "is indeed a 
misproduct of the same process that gives us in our meaner streets 
a degeneration of human type worse than what follows famine." 
But they add, ** We already seem to see, against the background 
of Decadence, the vaguely growing lines of a picture of New 
Birth." Most of the contributors take the same tone. Mr. 
Patrick Geddes, speaking for science, acknowledges that "the 
physical sciences and their associated industrial evolution have 
created a disorder they are powerless to re-organize." But he re- 
peats an old saying of Descartes, that, **if the regeneration of 
mankind is to be accomplished, it will be through the medical 
sciences," and asserts that the regeneration, defined as "experi- 
mental evolution," has already begun. M. Charles Sarolea 
writes (in French) of "La Litt^rature Nouvelle en France," and 
calls attention to the change that has come over the works of even 
the leaders of the realistic school. The pseudo-scientific philos- 
ophy is bankrupt, he declares, and "naturalism" or "realism" 
in fiction and art must fall with it. He contrasts ' * La Terre " 
with * * Lourdes, " and prophesies that Zola will yet take the road 
to Damascus. The poetry is largely of a Celtic cast, as is proper 
in a Scotch magazine; Fiona Macleod's "The Bandruidh" (fe- 
male druid, sorceress, and hence the spring), and some transcripts 
from the Gaelic, in W. G. Brown-Murdoch's "Lengthening 
Days " and Alexander Carmichael's " The Land of Lome," are 
characteristic of this new strain of influence in English letters. 
The illustrations are mostly in outline, with broad spaces of black 
and white, something in the manner of Mr. Beardsley, but, as a 
rule, better drawn and even more effective. Among the best are 
Mr. Robert Burns's Japanesque, "Natura Naturans," and Mr. 
John Duncan's "Apollo's School-days." The latter clever artist 
is, however, guilty of ugliness that out-Be ardsleys Beardsley in his 
" Anima Celtica." The volume is beautifully printed, and is 
bound in curiously embossed leather, which smells of pine. (Im- 
ported by J. B. Lippincott Co.) 



Greek in Secondary Schools 

An important document bearing upon the study of Greek 
has just been issued by a committee representing the American 
Philological Association. This Association, at a meeting held in 
P:iilililpiialast winter, passed the following resolution regarding 
the aonuat of time to be given to Greek in secondary schools: — 
''Resolved, That, in the opinion of the American Philological As- 



sociation in any programme designed to prepare students for the 
classical course, not less than three years of instruction in Greek 
should be required." 

The committee, of which Prof. W. W. Goodwin of Harvard 
University is chairman, was appointed to "give effect " to the res- 
olution. The document which it is sending forth has the form of 
an address to • ' Teachers of the Classics and to all Friends of Sound 
Learning in the United States." The committee takes strong 
ground against the "classical programme " offered by the Com- 
mittee of Ten. The gist of the matter appears in the following 
paragraph : — 

* * The Committee of Ten asked and received the advice of nine 
Conferences, composed of experts in nine departments of study, 
and they justly attribute great weight to the careful judgments of 
these Conferences, which give the proposal of the Committee their 
chief authority in matters of detail. It may surprise many to learn 
that the Greek Conference introduced its recommendations with 
the following general statement : — 

* The Conference recommends that the study of Greek be ht^nat least 
three yectrs before the close of the course preparatory to College.' 

" This primary recommendation, which is the basis of the whole 
report of the Greek Conference, is set aside by the Committee of 
Ten almost without consideration. This is, we believe, the only 
case in which the decided opinion of one of the Conferences, on 
such a fundamental matter, has been so summarily rejected. It 
is true that other studies are not allowed by the Committee all the 
increase which they desire ; but Greek alone is to be reduced and 
crippled. The resolution of the Philological Association is simply 
an appeal from the decision of the Committee to the judgment of 
the experts who advised the Committee. The unanimous and en- 
thusiastic approval of the action of the Philological Association 
expressed by the large Classical Conference recently held at Ann 
Arbor shows that scholars in the West are in perfect harmony with 
their colleagues in the East on this important subject." 

Cogent reasons are presented in favor of the position taken by 
the Philological Association ; and the address may be regarded as 
one of the first symptoms of an impending revival of Greek in this 
country, where for some years educational tendencies have been 
too pronounced in favor of the so-called " practical," or utilitar- 
ian, studies. The Chicago High Schools, for example, attended by 
nearly seven thousand students, already offer a three- year course 
in Greek. The "address" is signed not only by the twelve 
members of the Committee, but also by about fifty prominent edu- 
cators from all parts of the country, who are not members of the 
Philological Association. 



Educational Notes 

Dr. B. L. Whitman, the new President of the Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, is an alumnus of Brown College, and a 
very young man. He was called to the presidency of Colby Uni- 
versity, Waterville, Me., before he was thirty years old, and suc- 
ceeded by his energy in doubling the number of matriculations 
at that institution during the few years he passed at its head. 
The alumni of Columbian University have already felt the in- 
fluence of his active spirit, and pledged themselves to raise 
$75,000 for the reorganization of their alma mater. Columbian 
College was incorporated in 18 19, and made a university in 1873. 
The original buildings on Meridan Hill were sold some years ago, 
the proceeds of the sale, with a generous donation from the late 
W. W. Corcoran, being spent in the erection of a building in 
the city. The university is a Baptist institution, and has not made 
rapid progress of late, though it opened its doors to women some 
time ago. Great things are expected by alumni. Trustees and 
students from the new President. 

Prof. Stephen J. Young of Bowdoin College died suddenly at 
Brunswick on July 16. He was sixty-two years of age, and a 
graduate of Bowdoin, class of '59. He was Treasurer of the Col- 
lege for nearly twenty years, and for many years taught modern 
languages there. 

The British Public Schools and Universities Association has 
been founded in Chicago, its aim being to unite the many men 
who went to Eton, Harrow, Charterhouse, Rugby, Dulwich, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Trinity College (Dublin), Edinburgh, and all 
the other great schools and universities of the United Kingdom, 
now residing in this country. It is proposed by the organizers to 
establish branches in New York and Chicago, to own a club- 
house in each of these cities, and to hold an annual dinner on 
the same day in each centre. 
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The Sixth International Geographical Congress was to open 
at the Imperial Institute, London, yesterday (Friday.) The Amer- 
can delegates include G. G. Hubbard, President of the National 
Geographic Society; Cyrus C. Adams, Gen. A. W. Greely, Dr. 
W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education ; Assistant Sec- 
retary of State W. W. Rockhill, W. C. Whittemore, Prof. Will- 
iam Libbey, Jr., John E. Hudson, Paul B. du Chaillu, Lieut.- 
Commander W. S. Cowles, Naval Attach^ of the American 
Embassy to England; C. S. Noyes, ex-Judge Charles P. Daly, 
President of the American Geographical Society ; Miss E. R. Scid- 
more and Miss Arleen Bell. They will be introduced to the Duke 
of York by Ambassador Bayard. 

The July Quarterly Journal of Economics contains articles on 
** Industrial Arbitration in the United States," by Edward Cum- 
mings; "The Quantity Theory of Money," by Francis A. 
Walker; •* The Origin of Interest, " by E. Bohm-Bawerk ; ''Von 
Thiinen's Theory of Natural Wages," by H. L. Moore; •* Risks 
as an Economic Factor," by John Haynes; and ''The Effect of 
an Eight Hours' Day on Wages and the Unemployed," by Charles 
Beardsley, Jr. 

At the Pan-American Congress at Toronto, Charles R. Skinner, 
State Superintendent of New York Public Schools, delivered, on 
July 19, an address on ''What Does America Owe to Public 
Schools? "in the course of which he declared that ** anything 
other than unsectarian education is impossible in a country where 
all religious sects have equal rights. " 

The Harvard Monthly for February contains some fiction 
that shows sparks of promise, and some writing in which youth- 
ful imagination, necessarily not guided by mature observation, 
has dealt with the great miseries of life. The poetry is far from 
bad, but, on the whole, the contributors belong to the same band 
that is found now in all countries, and called collectively les 
jeunes. 

Notes 

John Murray will publish, this fall. Gibbon's journals, cor- 
respondence and autobiographies, the manuscripts of which have 
been in the possession of Lord Sheffield, who will write the preface. 
The journals were written in French, and the letters addressed to 
members of his family. Gibbon wrote seven autobiographies, 
each on different lines. 

— T. C. & E. C. Jack of Edinburgh, the publishers of the Cen- 
tenary Edition of the Poems of Robert Burns, now in course of 
preparation under the editorship of W. E. Henley and T. F. Hen- 
derson, request all owners of original MSS. to communicate with 
them for purposes of comparison and collation, as it is the editors' 
aim to present as pure a text as can be obtained. The edition will 
be completed in four volumes. 

— T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish in their Library of Econ- 
omics and Politics "The Insurance of Working Men Against 
Accidents, Sickness and Old Age, " by Dr. W. F. Willoughby of 
the Department of Labor ; and a treatise on psychology, by Prof. 
Bascom. 

— A. S. Barnes & Co. have in preparation a volume on ** The 
Signers of the Declaration," by H. Dwight, with facsimiles of 
their signatures, and a copy of the Declaration and Constitution. 
They announce, further, an edition, in four volumes, of the works 
of the Rev. Dr. John Hall ; a volume on • • The English Versions 
of the Bible," by the Rev. Dr. Blackford Condit; a new edition of 
their "Popular History of the United States" brought down to 
1895 ; and an abridged edition of Alison's ** History of Europe." 

— Funk & Wagnalls have in preparation * * The Students' Stand- 
ard Dictionary," "The Students' Standard Synonyms, "** The 
Students' Standard Speller" and five ** Standard Readers." 

— "Early Rhode Island Houses: An Historical and Architec- 
tural Study," by Norman M. Isham of Brown University, and 
Albert F. Brown, is announced by Preston & Rounds, Providence, 
R. I. Fourteen characteristic houses are treated in a series of 
fifty full-page plates, and a number of plans, sections and restora- 
tions. The work will be published in a limited edition, by 
subscription. 

— In the August Century Capt. Alfred T. Mahan draws some 
"Lessons from the Yalu Fight, "based upon an account of the battle 
written by Commander McGiffin of the Chen Yuen, published in 
the same number. 

— Students of literature will be interested in an article on 
" L'lafluenza della Lirica Italiana sulla Lirica Inglese nel Secolo 
XVI.," by Luigi De Marchi, dealing with Sir Thomas Wyatt. 



— " In the July number of Blackwood's,'" writes Mrs. J. F. Hen- 
shaw of the Minneapolis Public Library, " F. M. F. Skene, in 
* Glimpses of Vanished Celebrities, ' gives Whittier's 
* I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift, 
Beyond His love and care,* 
as written by Walter Savage Landor. Did he ever write anything 
like it ? And can you tell who this intimate acquaintance of roy- 
alty was ?" J. S. B. writes from Philadelphia to the same effect. 
— Among the contents of the August Atlantic is an account of 
" How Judge Hoar Ceased to be Attorney-General," by Jacob D. 
Cox. Percival Lowell tries to answer the questions, " Is Mars 
inhabited, and, if so, by what kind of people ? " "A Poet's York- 
shire haunts " is devoted to the places that Lowell liked. 

— A tasteful reprint of the first and fourth versions of Fitzger- 
ald's translation of the " Rubaiyat " of Omar Khayydm, together 
with the omitted stanzas from the second version, is announced 
for Sept. I by the E. W. Porter Co. of St. Paul, Minn. There 
will be only 750 copies. 

— A new edition of the late Dr. Arthur Brooks's only work, 
"The Life of Christ in the World," has just been published by 
Thomas Whittaker. Dr. Brooks, by the way, had been Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of Barnard College since its incorpora- 
tion, and was heartily devoted to its interests. 

— August Reichensperger, at one time the leader of the clerical 
party in the Prussian Diet and the Reichstag, and a well-known 
writer on mediaeval art, died at Cologne, on July 16. He was 
born at Coblenz in 1808. Among his works are " Notes on the 
Construction of the Cologne Cathedral," "Statues in the Choir 
of the Cologne Cathedral, " " Christian and German Architecture, " 
"Views on Christian Art," " Monumental Painting," " Profane 
Architecture" and "Gothic Art of the Fourteenth Century." 

— Max Nordau, the author of "Degeneration," is writing a new 
book, " The Elements of Society." 

— Mr. Augustine Birrell, the essayist, and son-in-law of the late 
Mr. Locker, is one of the few noted Liberals (though noted for 
other than political reasons) to be re-elected to Parliament. Even 
the brilliant author and orator, Mr. Morley, has fallen outside the 
breastworks. As for Lord Houghton, the retiring Lord Lieuten- 
ant for Ireland, he has been kicked upstairs into an earldom. 
Like his father, he is a very graceful writer of verse. 

— According to The British Printer^ the Kelmscott edition of 
Chaucer, of which only 425 copies were printed on paper and 
seven on vellum, has been exhausted, bringing about $47,000 in 
all. No wonder that William Morris's socialism is of a contem- 
plative and pacific quality ! 

— Mr. Beerbohm Tree will produce "Trilby" at the Hay- 
market, London, late in the autumn. 

— "Some of the best prices realized at the sale of the Bums and 
Scott manuscripts, " says the London Daily Telegraph, • * were for 
letters and lyrics of the author of * Banks and Braes.* For one of 
his poems of two folio pages, * There was an old Man and he had 
a bad Wife,* 24/. was paid, and for a single ballad of twenty-eight 
lines, • Fy, let us a' to Kirk,' 16/. ' I'll kiss thee yet ' fetched ten 
guineas, while two autograph poems of eighty lines brought 30/. , 
and a letter to his friend Ainslie 23/. Poor Burns lived four and a 
half years in Dumfries with an ascertained income which * was for 
some time as low as 50/. and never rose above 70/. a year, with 
a family of seven or eight individuals to support, and this at a time 
when the necessaries of life were much dearer than now. * How 
little did he think when he wrote his last letter, just about a cen- 
tury ago, that in these days any bit of his manuscript would be 
worth almost a guinea a line. At the same sale a letter from Sir 
Walter Scott to the Duke of Buckingham referring to the Banna- 
tyne Club of Scotland, June, 1827, sold for 4/. 1 5^. ; a letter to John 
Gait, mentioning illness in Sir Walter's family, which prevented 
him from writing for the Highland Society in London, 6/. ; and 
another to Miss Seward, March, 1809, 6/." 

— Of the 541 volumes and 401 pamphlets added to the State 
library at Albany last month, 686 were gifts. The library now 
contains 189,359 volumes, not counting over 100,000 duplicates. 
— The Harlem branch of the New York Circulating Library has 
been moved from its cramped quarters at 1943 Madison Ave. to 
18 East 125th Street, the entire house having been refitted for its 
needs. According jto the Librarian, this branch has a larger cir- 
culation for its books, compared with their number, than any 
other library in • the State. 
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Literature 

«<The Real Chinaman" 

By Chester Holcomb. Dodd^ Mead &* Co, 

There exists a library of books on the country and pro- 
ducts of the Middle Kingdom, but it is only lately that seri- 
ous attempts have been made to understand the Chinese 
human being and account for him as he is. Prof. Terrien 
de Lacouperie, though dead, yet speaks and wins every year 
new converts to his theory of the derivation of Chinese civi- 
lization from the Mesopotamian region of Asia; but an 
equally serious treatise on the psychology of the Chinaman 
is worthy of being written. How comes it to pass that, with 
so much learning, there is so much stupidity in China, and 
that, while knowledge has been coming for thousands of 
years, wisdom still lingers so far behind ? The roots of a 
conceit that can lead even an infallible Son of Heaven to 
issue a declaration of war, in which better armed, equipped, 
and intelligently led enemies are spoken of as pigmies, must 
be very deep. It seems wonderful, too, that with so much 
religion, so-called, there can be so little aspiration after the 
Infinite, that with such mountains of literature there should 
exist almost no imagination, and that with such incessant use 
of pen, ink and paper, there should be no originality. Indeed, 
it may be safe to say that in China originality is a crime, and 
humdrum routine exalted to holiness. Nevertheless, to know 
the whole, we must study the parts, and to understand a na- 
tion we must be acquainted with the individuals who compose 
it. Two serious efforts in the direction of understanding the 
Chinese as individuals and as a race have been recently made 
by men of trained intellect, closely in contact with the 
people, and sympathetic without being prejudiced. One of 
these books is Arthur Smith's " Chinese Characteristics," the 
other is the work under review. 

Mr. Holcomb shows how recently China has become ac- 
quainted with Western notions; how neither her Government 
nor her people were able, until very recently, to realize that 
there was any civilization, sovereignty, religion, literature, or 
good manners, outside of the Middle Kingdom. He belongs 
evidently to the old-fashioned class of students, who believe 
that China's civilization is autochthonous, while Japan, on 
the other hand, has borrowed everything she has. On the 
contrary, it may be that China was anciently as much of a 
borrower as Japan is to-day. Nevertheless, he shows that in 
the system of dependent nations surrounding China, Japan 
was always the uncertain and dangerous member. The laws 
of China^ he thinks, are comparatively mild and humane, and 
that its home life, though monotonous, is on the whole 
pleasant. On the vexed question of child-murder he throws 
a great deal of light. While the Chinese parent does not 
throw out on the dung- hill, or set afloat in an earthen jar on 
the river, every girl child that can be spared, yet, when either 
boy or girl baby is sick and not likely to recover, it undergoes 
the ordeal of desertion. If the little creature dies, it was a 
devil. Only in the rare case of its surviving hunger and cold 
is it deemed human and taken back to be reared. The dead- 
carts usually go round at a time when nearly all foreigners 
are asleep, so that very few ever see how much human fer- 
tilizing material is daily added to the soil of China. Almost 
every phase of Chinese life, private, commercial and official, 
is treated at length and with light, and the chapters are well 
flavored with bits of personal experience. How awful is the 
pressure of the population upon the food product is shown in 
incidents from real life, which are often more impressive than 
canny. Altogether, this book, notwithstanding its lack of an 
index, is one of the best means at hand for the study of the 
Chinese people. 



« Terminations" 

By Henry James. Harper <Sr* Bros, 

The title which Mr. James has given to his latest vol- 
ume calls attention to a point of essential difference between 
these stories and others that he has written. They are fin- 
ished, rounded out, harmonized in each case by the end of 
the career of the central figure. We are told the complete 
story, with its defeats and triumphs, to the finish of the race, 
though many a shady covert is left unexplored for the im- 
agination to wander in. They are romantic enough, too, 
these tales ; and it is surely a long road that Mr. James has 
travelled from "Daisy Miller" to "The Altar of the Dead." 
He could hardly now be called a realist ; his vision has be- 
come too acute, his sympathy too rich, to be confined within 
the narrow bounds of any theory. An analyst he certainly is, 
but one whose perceptions have broadened and deepened with 
the years. His power of expression, strengthened as it has 
been by continual use and friction, is now a more adequate 
and flexible medium for conveying his ideas than ever before. 
It has lost something, perhaps, in simplicity, as the thought 
behind it has grown more complex and subtle. A style can- 
not be limpid and represent truly the involutions of so re- 
flective, fastidious and critical a brain. Mr. James never ex- 
presses an idea bluntly, or displays it with sharp outlines ; it 
suggests to him so many subtle modifications, so many shades 
of meaning ; it opens such vistas to his imagination, that one 
must be alert to follow all the paths he bids us tread. One 
who has once felt the charm of his analysis, though, is never 
quite out of touch with him. The tales are not all equally 
fine, but there is something interesting in each of them, and 
one likes to watch the characters develop. We know them 
through and through, far more profoundly than we know our 
living friends. Mr. James politely uncovers their emotions 
and passions before us, yet is clever enough to leave them 
something of mystery, after all. We are shown the factors 
of the problem, but we must make our own equation. 

This is especially true of **The Altar of the Dead," here 
published for the first time. A strange thing it is, improb- 
able and evasive; yet these inscrutable figures, with their in- 
tense reserve and singular sympathy, have a power of com- 
pelling our interest. And out of the situations engendered 
by his curious idea, Mr. James has developed something new 
in character — new in fiction, that is, but old in life. There 
is a fascination in the weird, half- explained, poetic theme he 
has chosen, and in his simple, elliptical, yet calmly analytical 
method of handling it. The emotions he describes are com- 
mon in a greater or less degree to the entire human family, 
even though the situations are exceptional. This is also true, 
in a measure, of "The Middle Years," another of those 
studies of the artistic temperament which Mr. James has 
grown to be fond of. It shows the disappointment that lies 
in success, the tragedy of victory. To Dencombe, ill and 
discouraged, it was not enough that he had produced some- 
thing fine, that " he had had the one chance that all men 
have — he had had the chance of life. " He longed for another 
opportunity to prove that he could do better. But it is only 
on his death-bed, with the man who has sacrificed a fortune 
to be near him, that he finds consolation. " It is glory," he 
says, " to have been tested, to have had our little quality, and 
cast our little spell. The thing is to have made somebody 
care. " And later : — " A second chance — thafs the delusion. 
There never was to be but one. We work in the dark — we 
do what we can, — we give what we have. Our doubt is our 
passion, and our passion is our task. The rest is the mad- 
ness of art." And at the end he concludes: — "It's frustra- 
tion that doesn't count. * Frustration's only life,' said Dr. 
Hugh. * Yes, it's what passes. ' " 
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We miss this fine simplicity in the study of Coleridge, 
which is called " The Coxon Fund." Here Mr. James be- 
comes deeply involved in his own intricacies of thought. He 
approaches his subject in a roundabout way, giving us far- 
away glimpses of it through the intervening trees. And, 
brilliant as the study is in places, it is so diffuse as to be al- 
most dull. It is like a noble river which is broken near its 
mouth into many ineffective streams, Saltram is magnificent, 
but one sees too little of him. If Mr. James would only re- 
write the story from another point of view, what a superb 
thing he could make of it. As it is, he piques one's curiosi- 
ty, but does not satisfy it, and he leaves one with the im- 
pression of a wide outlook and a cramped style. "The 
Death of the Lion " is another study of genius, and another 
suggestion of the failure that is inevitably a part of success. 
In this case applause is a bait, a lure, which carries its victim 
into the world, there to be the toy of ignorance. It is not 
an uncommon tragedy, though the elements of pathos in such 
episodes are rarely recognized. But as Mr. James conceives 
it, it is rich in humor, too, the juxtaposition of the dignity 
and reserve and helplessness of the man who is really great 
with the aggressive vanities of the pretenders being particu- 
larly happy. The interview is delightful, with its confusion 
of the sexes in the pen-names of popular novelists. And be- 
hind all the irony is the quiet strength of Neil Paraday, to 
whom appreciation brought the end of his career. " When 
he should come out of the house," says the writer, after 
reading the pivotal review, "he would come out a contempo- 
rary. That was what had happened ; the poor man was to 
be squeezed into his horrible age. I felt as if he had been 
overtaken on the crest of the hill and brought back to the 
city. A little more and he would have dipped down the 
short cut to posterity and escaped." So it is with some mis- 
givings, some fear of selfishly depriving posterity of a pleasure, 
that the declaration that this is a keen, imaginative and 
subtle piece of work is made. 



•< A History of Spain" 

By Ulick Ralph Burke, 2 vols, Longmans^ Green ^ Co, 
The mental sloth that has characterized the Spanish 
nation ever since the days of Cervantes and of Calderon shows 
but faint signs of disappearing. Spain has had practically no 
participation in the scientific movement of this century ; the 
new spirit in historiography is but slowly penetrating the in- 
tellectural gloom. That it is making headway at all is due 
largely to the efforts of Rafael Altamira, the correspondent of 
the Revue Historique^ the editor of the new Spanish histori- 
cal magazine, and the author of a recently published work on 
the teaching of history, " La Ensefianza de la Historia." 
But in general the Spaniards leave the writing of their history 
to foreigners. A German (G. Diercks) has just published 
the first of two volumes in which he intends to describe 
the development of Spain; and, in addition, an English- 
man, Mr. Sfrift, has but very recently given the world an 
excellent monograph on one of the early kings of Aragon, 
James I., the contemporary of John Lackland's weak son, 
Henry III. 

The work now before us is from the pen of an Irish scholar 
of Dublin University. It treats of the history of Spain from 
the earliest times down to the accession of Charles V., thus 
well within the period that Prescott's art has made so familiar. 
From prehistoric times, through the Carthaginian and Ro- 
man eras, Mr. Burke traces the history of the country. He 
describes the Visigothic conquest, and the defeat of the Teu- 
tons by the followers of Mohammed. Then he depicts the 
struggles of the petty kingdoms in the north of the peninsu- 
la against the Moslems, culminating in the total expulsion 
of the latter in the fifteenth century. As*the Moslem power 
declined, the Christian states increased in strength, and 
tended to unite together. This national movement finally 
resulted in the union of Aragon and Castile under Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The author stops his narrative when Spain is 



united, but no longer independent, when it is a part of the 
vast empire of Charles V. Mr. Burke is a dispassionate, im- 
partial writer, yet his work belongs in one respect to the old 
school of histories. It is not a history of the Spanish state, 
or of Spanish society, or of the Spanish people. It is a polit- 
ical history, and as such contains no clear line of evolution. 
This is largely a history of externals, for the author does not 
look beneath the surface for the great historic forces, the pro- 
ducts of past events and of resisting facts, that make his 
puppets — the kings, bishops and generals — act in a given 
way. He knows that his book is not what modern science 
demands, and in his efforts to make it more than a political 
history, he has marred the lucidity of his narrative. He is 
continually making excursions into side-paths that tempt his 
fancy, and breaks his narrative by long digressions on art, music, 
literature, architecture, bull-fights, universities, coinage, com- 
merce and constitutional history. Some of these chapters 
contain matter perfectly appropriate in a Spanish history, but 
not one is introduced in the proper manner : they read like 
separate essays having no organic connection with the body 
of the work. 

The first volume brings the narrative down to the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century ; the second covers but half a cen- 
tury. Thus there is a vast disproportion between the com- 
pleteness with which events are treated in the two volumes. 
The second volume is devoted to Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
is an excellent account of their reigns, the author's estimate 
of the characters of this royal pair being especially good. 
Yet we would willingly forego this excellence for a fuller treat- 
ment of the earlier period — that covered in the first volume, 
for it is this period that is shrouded in dense darkness, and 
about which, consequently, our desire for information is most 
keen. To treat of seventeen centuries in 360 pages in any 
but a very cursory and superficial manner, is impossible. Re- 
cent political philosophers have maintained that the Teutonic 
race alone has the genius for political organization, and that, 
just as the present English constitution is the result of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman leaven, so the French owe their 
political organization to the Franks, and the Spaniards to the 
Visigoths. To those questioning such assertions about 
Spain, Mr. Burke neither directly nor indirectly supplies any 
answer. In reality we learn little new about this whole 
period — a number of facts, but very few generalizations of 
permanent value. On the side of institutional and constitu- 
tional history, the book is weakest. One brief chapter dis- 
poses of constitutional history. The author's remark, that 
feudalism never existed in Spain, seems strangely at variance 
with other statements about the powers of the nobles. 

To judge by a casual remark in the preface, Mr. Burke's 
model was J. R. Green's Enghsh History. It was in all prob- 
ability a result of his admiration for Green, that he intro- 
duced the digressions mentioned above, but that he is not as 
successful as Green is no surprise. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of the relative ability of the two historians, Mr. Burke's 
task was an inconceivably more difficult one than that of 
Green. Comparatively little of that detailed investigation, 
such as is embodied in Swift's James I., had been done for 
him by others, and such monographs are essential as the basis 
of a good general history. Green's ** History of England " is 
based on the results of the hard labor of hundreds of other 
scholars : it is impossible for one man to investigate every 
detailed phase of a nation's long life. This absence of re- 
liable works on detailed topics was an unsurmountable diffi- 
culty, and Mr. Burke ought not to be blamed for not over- 
coming it. Thus, from an absolute standpoint, his history is 
a very poor one, and an EngHsh or French history of but 
equal merit would be absolutely worthless. But from the re- 
lative standpoint, which is the only just one, in comparison 
with what we have had heretofore, Mr. Burke's work de- 
serves much praise. It is the best that we have — but while 
writing these words we sincerely hope that it will not long 
remain so. The work to supersede it, however — the work 
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that will not be superseded, — will be produced only after hun- 
dreds of scholars have devoted their energies to elucidating 
every nook and comer of Spanish history. 

It may be worth while to point out some misprints and 
some inaccuracies. Charles the Bold is printed for the Bald 
(vol. I., p. 147); Hilde^and is printed for Hilde^rand (vol. 
I., p. 192). In another place, the Pope in question is called 
Alexander instead of Hildebrand (vol. I., p. 214). It was 
not in the Vatican, but at Anagni, that Colonna insulted 
Boniface VIII. Charles IV. of France was not the son but 
the brother of Philip V., as well as of Louis X. (vol. II., 
P- 34). 



The Complete Works of Dante 

TutUle Opere di Dante Alighieriy nuovamenU rivedute ml Testo da 
Dr, E. Moore, Macmillan &* Co. 

No ONE CAN understand and entirely appreciate the 
" DivinaCommedia *' unless he reads it in Italian. The con- 
cept of the epic is multiform, and implies at the least three 
separate significations, which can be apprehended only 
through the Italian form. It is well worth the while to ac- 
quire a reading knowledge of Italian for the sole purpose of 
reading this immortal monument of the world's literature. 
Broadly speaking, the works of Dante form a connected 
whole, and, taking them in their entirety, we may read there- 
in the story of the poet's spiritual life. The order in which 
the works were written has been probably determined by 
Scartazzini, as follows: the "Vita Nuova," which belongs 
for the greater part to the first period ; the ** Convito," " De 
Monarchia " and "De Vulgari Eloquio," belonging to the sec- 
ond period ; and the " Divina Commedia " alone to the third 
and final stage. The letters, the detached ** Canzoniere," to- 
gether with the Latin eclogues, the " Setti Salmi Penitenzi- 
ali " and the *« Professione di Fede " it is not important to 
establish chronologically. Neither shall we be concerned 
with the treatise " De Aquaet Terra," which Dr. Moore has 
properly enough seen fit to include in his collection. In the 
poems of "Vita Nuova,'' and in the other poems written 
about the same time, we discern pure faith, and ingenuous, 
innocent love of good and God ; in the later chapters of the 
" Vita," in the epistles belonging to that period of his exist- 
ence, we behold the soul of Dante perturbed with doubts 
and with the pride of intellect, and carried away by philo- 
sophical speculation ; at last, in the " Divina Commedia," 
we perceive that the soul of the poet has found peace in re- 
ligious faith. 

The ideal love of Beatrice Portinari leads him to the high- 
est love, " L'amor che move il sole e I'altre stelle." Thus 
grouped, the works of Dante assume the form of a trilogy, 
the dramatic expression of not only the individual experi- 
ence of the Italian poet, but of the history of humanity. 
Modem intellect is more or less passing now through the 
second stage of its development : the age of naive faith is 
gone, and now science, philosophy and mysticism contend 
to erase from the mind of man the memory of the 
" Beatrice," or blessed one, of the faith of " the pure in 
heart." Sad, if not still, is the music of humanity. It is 
this universality of Dante's writings that makes them forever 
the possession of all races of men. The " Divina Comme- 
dia" has been translated into all the living languages of 
Europe, excepting, perhaps, the Basque and Finnish ; also 
into Hebrew and Armenian. For the " Divina Commedia," 
the "Vita Nuova" and the "Convito," Dr. Moore has used 
the text of Witte ; for the lesser poems, " Questio " and the 
Epistles, together with the treatise " De Vulgare Eloquio," he 
has based his text upon that of Fraticelli. In one portable and 
clearly legible volume the student has here at his hand a com- 
plete outfit for the study of Dante. There are no notes, but 

convenient index of proper names and chief things in the 
works of Dante is added to the book by Paget Toynbee, 
whose reputation as a Dantophil is world wide. 



MoUere 

Moli}re*s Dramatic IVorks, Translated by Katharine Prescott Worme^ 
ley. Vol, III, Les Femmes Savantes; Le Malade Imaginaire, 
Roberts Bros, 

It is sometimes possible to sum up the spirit of a whole 
people in one consummate artist, the flower of the race. 
Occasionally, the great man, like Shakespeare, overshadows 
the particular people to which he belongs, and spreads his 
banyan-like circumference over the entire intellectual globe. 
But generally one can select the type-man of genius who for 
his race is its most brilliant exponent, its most typical and 
intense focal centre, as Goethe for Germany, Tolstoi for 
Russia, Bjomson for Norway and Cervantes for Spain; a 
man who is a human cornucopia, overflowing with the savors 
and good things of his nation, rich in its special individualities, 
and abundant in the generosity with which he gives them 
back in his written or spoken words. 

Of these was Moli^re, the typical Frenchman of the seven- 
teenth century, as Voltaire was of the eighteenth and Hugo 
of the nineteenth century. He might have adopted the Sun 
King's words, ** U6tat, c'est moi," for all France lived 
and sparkled under the perruque and in the eyes of the 
astute gracioso of the King, who simultaneously amused 
the whole kingdom. The marvellous activity of this man 
poured itself forth in farce and comedy, in verse and 
prose, in satire and buflfoonery, until it suddenly ex- 
pired as he was acting the principal part in one of his 
own productions, "Le Malade Imaginaire." Moli^re was 
carried out dying, in the dress of Argand, with his own 
words on his lips, that fateful night in February, 1673. 
This play had been written in honor of the return of 
Louis XIV. from the wars. It is a famous and eff"ective 
piece of wit, directed against the quacks and mountebanks of 
the day. Its drollery is inimitable, and its wide knowledge of 
human nature, of women and doctors, emits abundant flashes 
on every page. Miss Wormeley's translation is good, but 
reads a little " blank-versey." The other comedy which she 
has chosen to go along with this is " Les Femmes Savantes," 
where wit, nonsense and pseudo-knowledge contend with one 
another, and the imaginary learned woman is made as per- 
fectly delightful as the imaginary patient. The fad of the day 
was omniscience, from which no one was allowed to be ex- 
empt, least of all the women ; and with it Moli^re mingles an 
amusing love-tangle, with three women contending triangu- 
larly over one poor man. His humor bubbles with charm- 
ing freshness over these dry personages, whose stilted talk 
and make-believe knowledge show that Moliere only antici- 
pated Huxley in pricking insincere theories and hypocrisies of 
all kinds. His cleverness is wonderfully French, his glance 
is Aristophanic, his language is universal. All can under- 
stand " fun " as he made it, and yet he is intensely French, 
intensely seventeenth- century, true to his nation and to his 
time. One must congratulate oneself on having versions of 
such a writer so pleasing as Miss Wormeley's. 



« English Seamen In the Sixteenth Century " 

Lectures delivered at Oxford Easter Terms, i8gj-g4. By Janus 
Anthony Froude, Charles Scribner^s Sons, 

One of the pregnant paragraphs that introduce this preg- 
nant book reads as follows: — 

* * The English seaman was the legitimate child of the Refor- 
mation. It grew, as I shall show you, directly out of the new 
despised Protestantism. Matthew Parker and Bishop Jewel, the 
judicious Hooker himself, excellent men as they were, would 
have written and preached to small purpose without Sir Francis 
Drake's cannon to play the accompaniment to their teaching." 
Such is the text on which these nine brilliant sermons are 
based, lay sermons preached before Oxford University by 
the great historian who lately passed away, and now gathered 
into a volume as the ripest fruit of his last medita- 
tions on his favorite subject — English history in the six- 
teenth century. About the mighty Tudors, father, son 
and daughters, many-wived, wifeless, husbandless, bigot, 
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gathered an intense interest, not only for the gifted Regius 
Professor of Modern History, but for all those who 
love England, love Elizabeth, loathe Henry, or pity and ad- 
mire Edward. The whole century rings with their personal- 
ities, their pride^ their voices, their wrangles, victories, mar- 
riages, negotiations, wars ; and it was the century which rang 
also with the thunderous voice of Luther, the fame of Charles 
v., the gallantries of Francis I., the murderous onslaughts of 
Philip II. Europe was a medley and playground of suddenly 
liberated impulses escaping from a thousand years' imprison- 
ment. 

Mr. Froude takes up this **high epic" of the English seas, 
and traces with bright eloquence the puny birth of the Eng- 
lish navy at Portsmouth, until, in 1588, it overthrew the In- 
vincible Armada, and wrested forever from Spain the sove- 
reignty of the seas, simultaneously establishing the ascendancy 
of the Teutonic over the Latin races. England has always 
been fortunately situated for a sea power, and it would have 
been strange, indeed, if, like the Athenians, she had not 
profited by her situation and seized, as Jean Paul said, " the 
empire of the sea." As soon as the exigency arose, the men 
were there — Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake ("who traced the 
first furrow around the globe "), Lord Howard of Effingham, 
and the heroes of Hakluyt, famous as the men of the Ilian 
catalogue and furious as the north wind in pouncing upon 
Spaniards distraught. Mr. Froude's dramatic tale is a prose 
epic worthy to stand beside legendary Odysseys and take its 
place on chosen bookshelves. It contains inaccuracies and 
misstatements and " Froudacities," of course; Elizabeth is 
continually berated for parsimonies which recent authentic 
state papers show she did not practice and knew nothing 
about; but in general the tale is so well, so graphically told, 
that it produces a profound impression and stimulates the 
reader to read the last page and enjoy the last heroic achieve- 
ment of these marvellous Protestants of the sea, who fought 
perhaps more for England (then two-thirds Catholic) than 
for either life or Protestantism, bearded King Philip in Cadiz 
Harbor, wrecked the huge fleet of Medina Sidonia, and 
strewed Atlantic and Pacific oceans with the " barbaric pearl 
and gold " of Spanish galleons. 



she left this vale of smiles, though tradition has it that con- 
sumption, of which so many of the Puritan belles died on 
account of their low-necked dresses, carried her off* at Marsh- 
field, in the fall of 1779. The binding reproduces sugges- 
tively the old samplers. 



<« Diary of Anna Qreen Wlnslow " 

Edited by Alice Morse Ear le, Hought0n, Mifflin 6r* Co, 

She was a Boston school-girl of 177 1, and she wrote ex- 
actly as all the girls we ever knew write in their letters. Her 
epistles and journals run right on from the parson's sermon 
to ribbons and bonnets and shopping and play and beaux 
and girl friends. She writes about her "unkle" and her 
" bonnett " and moves right on from the mysteries raised and 
temporarily quieted by preaching, to the profound question 
whether " one sleeve would make a full trim'd negligee as the 
fashion is at present. *' Anon, she expresses her aunt's re- 
gret that " a congregational divine should, by any instance 
whatever, give her so unpleasing an idea." Our little damsel 
was pretty according to her portrait in miniature ; at any 
rate, she wore her hair ^ la Pompadour^ and worked in flow- 
ers and pearls. A well-dressed, well-mannered damsel, in a 
dress cut square at the neck and trimmed with lace, with a 
moss-rose stuck in the centre of the corsage — that was little 
Anna Green Winslow. Preposterous is the idea that the 
Puritans of Boston did not have plenty of money and candy 
and stoves and comfortable houses and plenty of silk dresses, 
good dinners, hot rum and pretty much everything else that 
made them believe that they were "the elect." One has 
only to count the number of Miss Winslow's dresses to see 
how absurd is the idea that the Puritans had a gloomy time 
of it. The editor has done her work well, giving us an in- 
forming preface, plenty of luminous notes, a number of 
portraits, and other matter of interest. A descendant of 
the lady who first jumped on shore at Plymouth from the 
Mayflower's pinnace, and well-connected, Anna Green Wins- 
low was " somebody." No record yet discovered tells of how 



" Actual Africa »' 

(9r, The Coming Continent, By Frank Vincent, D, Appleton ^ Co. 

What is the secret of Africa ? Why does it exercise 
such a fascination upon the nineteenth- century white man ? 
Why does the first visit almost certainly compel repetition ? 
Why do books about Africa pour out in apparently ceaseless 
streams ? Why does this author, like other men of prophesy 
and experience, call it * * the coming continent " ? These are 
questions difficult to answer at first sight, yet to the thought- 
ful student the secret of this fascination lies open. Africa is 
one of the continents that has not had its day; it is of the 
future, and full of promise, though in the perspective of the 
vanished centuries are the storied empires of the Nile valley 
and the Mediterranean rim, and southward the mysterious 
places and all their wonders that fill the pages of classic and 
mediaeval writers. All these, however, would not turn the 
wealth-seeking Anglo-Saxon from other lands. Considering 
the resolute way in which so many white men — the hunter, 
the seeker of gold, gems and land, and the missionary — hazard 
health and life to open Africa, one recalls the vivid phrase 
of St. Luke, * * And immediately the Spirit driveth him into 
the wilderness." There are solid grounds for thinking that 
Africa is the coming continent. It contains one-fourth of 
the dry land of the globe ; it is three times as large as Eu- 
rope, and has almost the area of the two Americas com- 
bined. Its population is nearly the same as that of the 
Western hemisphere, or one- eleventh of the human race. 
One-half of Afirica is occupied by tilled fields, valuable for- 
ests and fairly fertile soil as yet unturned by the spade ; no 
continent can approach it in variety and profusion of animal 
life ; and its output of gold and diamonds is unparalleled in 
the history of the world. Already its unappropriated area is 
but 1,000,000 square miles, European governments having 
appropriated 11,000,000. Only the tropical coast belt and a 
few of the river valleys are in the main unhealthy ; elsewhere 
the cHmate is salubrious and the earth fertile and tempting. 
It is hard to speak of the Africa of 1895 as "dark," for the 
splendid colored map appended to this portly volume sug- 
gests, by its varied tintings, not only hope, ambition, know- 
ledge and the future, but also abundant occupation and de- 
velopment already achieved. 

Mr. Vincent is no mere tourist, but an explorer, and the 
crimson lines on the map show that, besides sailing along 
the coasts and here and there making numerous dips into 
African regions, he has travelled through the southern Euro- 
pean states, Madagascar, the Congo region, Guinea, Algeria 
and Egypt. It would be idle to go into the details of his 
fifty-eight chapters, but suffice it to say that, besides the fasci- 
nating element of personal experience, there are thoughtful 
studies of life and environment, of resources, government, 
soil and mine, of possibilities and drawbacks, of natural 
scenery, of ethnology — in short, of almost everything that can 
interest the student and the intending traveller or settler. The 
hundred illustrations in his book have been most carefully se- 
lected : they give a clear and suggestive idea of the variety of 
man and of civilization in this triangular continent. 



Popular and Scientific Botany 

** Wayside and Woodland Blossoms," by Edward Step, 
is, indeed, **a pocket-guide to British wild-flowers for the 
country rambler" — a very neat little volume describing 400 species 
of plants growing wild in Great Britain, and illustrated by 1 56 
colored figures, which arc not artistic, but arc effective for pur- 
poses of identification. The species are arranged in the order of 
their appearance in the season, both their common and Latin 
names are given, and they are described in terms easy to under- 
stand. Besides the description, the text containa^nMiny interesting, 
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instructive and pleasing references to habit, biology and associa- 
tion. This is not a book for the systematic botanist, but for the 
rambler who wishes an easy means of acquainting himself with 
forms that greet him as he walks through British lanes and fields 

and woods. (F. Warne & Co.) ** Familiar Flowers of 

Field and Garden," by F. Schuyler Matthews, is a good handbook 
for the rambler in the Eastern United States. As in the preceding 
book, the plants are described in the order of blossoming, the de- 
scriptions are easy and running, and the text is amply illustrated 
by good woodcuts. The last fifty pages of the 300 making up the 
volume form a tabular description of the habitat, locality, color 
and time of bloom of about 500 species and varieties of flowers. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

The first half of Kemervon Marilaun's well-known **Pflan- 
zenleben *' has appeared in English, under the title of ** The Nat- 
ural History of Plants," and the second half is soon to follow. 
Of the original German edition little need be said. It is a popular 
account of plant life — form, physiology, reproduction, relation- 
ship and geographical distribution, — illustrated with more than 
1000 excellent woodcuts and sixteen lithographic plates in colors. 
In wonderfully accurate but easily comprehended descriptions, it 
opens to the ordinary reader the results of botanical research 
down to the present time. Of its kind it is the best treatise that 
has appeared in recent years, and its excellence has been acknowl- 
edged alike by the professional and the unprofessional. The 
translation is made by the well-known botanist and writer. Prof. 
Oliver of University College, London. The illustrations are from 
the original plates. It is a matter for congratulation to the pub- 
lishers that they have succeeded so well in producing so excellent 
an English edition, and to the public that there is now offered 
them the means of becoming acquainted with the whole realm of 
plant life, and with the results and tendencies of recent research 
in plant biology. These volumes are valuable for public libraries, 
for school and college libraries, and for all those interested in na- 
ture-study. (Henry Holt & Co.) 



"Wild Flowers of the North-Eastern States," by Ellen 
Miller and Margaret Christine Whiting, is a book of 600 pages, 
describing over 300 species of flowering plants, the text for each 
description filling one page, the engraving of the plant occupying 
the opposite one. The collection of figures, with the description, 
is intended as **a beginning toward a floral portrait-gallery." 
The text is practically a recasting in popular terms of the well- 
known brief descriptions of systematic botanies. The reading 
lacks, therefore, the ease and charm of the chatty descriptions 
found in the volumes by Step and Matthews. The figures are 
mostly characteristic of the plants they represent. Some question 
might be raised as to the correctness of such terms as * * a cool 
green" and **a juicy green," and the authors have sometimes 
carried their inferences too far. On the whole, the book may be 
recommended as an aid to the easy recognition of Eastern wild- 
flowers. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) **Ten New England 

Blossoms and Their Insect Visitors" is a prettily illustrated 
and dainty little volume, by Clarence Moores Weed. Like many 
that are appearing now, this book is an attempt to popularize 
science, and to carry accurate observation into outdoor rambles. 
While Mr. Weed in some of his passages — like that on the theatre 
among the iris blossoms — seems to write laboriously in order to be 
entertaining, yet, on the other hand, his record of observation is 
clear, and he is thoroughly scientific, though always easily under- 
stood, even by the untrained. The number of plants observed is 
many more than the title would seem to indicate. The text deals 
also with the work of the great observers, such as Sprengel, Dar- 
win, Lubbock and others. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 



Systematic botanists have for some years recognized 
Warming's •* Haandbog i den Systematiske Botanik" as one of 
the best of its kind, though, owing to the language in which it was 
written, its pages were inaccessible to many. This difficulty was 
in a measure remedied by the appearance, in 1890, of a German 
edition, prepared by Dr. Knoblauch. Now an English edition is 
on the market, with Prof. Potter of the Durham College of Science 
as translator and editor. This * * Handbook of Systematic Botany " 
contains over 600 pages, well illustrated with figures in the text. 
It is brought down to the present time by the use of the latest 
Danish edition (1892), by the German edition of 1890, and by 
still more recent supplementary notes from Warming and Knob- 
lauch to the translator. The most important changes from the 
Danish edition are the revision of the Fungi, by Knoblauch, who 



has used Brefeld's classification ; of the Bacteria, by Migula ; of 
the Florideae according to Schmitz; and of the Taphrinaceae ac- 
cording to Sadebeck. (Macmillan & Co.) ** Experimental 

Plant Physiology," by D. T. MacDougal, is not a great change 
from the same author's translation of Oels's * * Pflanzenphysi- 
ologische Versuche, " which appeared two years ago. It is a hand- 
book of experiments for high schools and lower classes in college, 
the experiments being conducted with simple apparatus, thus 
avoiding the necessity of an expensive laboratory equipment. 
There is no better book in English for the study of plant physiol- 
ogy by simple means. (Henry Holt & Co.) 



**A Students' Text- book of Botany," by Prof. Vines of 
Oxford, appears as two half-volumes, the whole comprising 800 
pages. To morphology are given eighty-eight pages, to anatomy 
and histology 125 pages, to classification 450 pages, and to phy- 
siology 1 10 pages. The matter of the book has the same arrange- 
ment as that in the English edition of Prof. Prautl's **Lehrbuch," 
edited some years ago by Prof. Vines. The author seems to have 
made a great effort to incorporate in his book the most important 
results of recent research, and to eliminate as much detail as pos- 
sible. Some readers will probably think that the details retained 
are insufficient. It may be questioned, also, whether Prof. Vines 
has done well to omit all references to original sources. As an 
example of multum in parvo the book excels ; the student can get 
the teaching of the text by slow, attentive and persevering reading. 

(Macmillan & Co.) Prof. L. H. Bailey's ** Horticulturist's 

Rule-Book " is a compendium of useful information on plant- 
diseases and their remedies, care of lawns, seed-tables, planting- 
tables, green-house work, keeping and storing of fruits, analysis 
of soils, literature, etc. Prof. Bailey's name as the author is as- 
surance enough that this book has great practical value, founded 
upon a scientific basis. (Macmillan & Co.) 



Economics, Labor and Municipal Qovemment 

We have received a pamphlet containing ** Five Papers 
Read at the Seventh Annual Meeting " of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, at Columbia College, last December. The 
first is by John C. Clark, on ** The Modern Appeal to Legal 
Forces in Economic Life," and discusses the question whether 
and how far the State may usefully interfere with the natural 
working of trusts, labor-unions and other industrial combinations 
of the time, but without reaching any definite conclusion. Car- 
roll D. Wright follows with a paper on **The Chicago Strike," 
which, he thinks, has led to some changes in public opinion 
regarding the status of railway companies and their employees. 
Davis R. Dewey discusses ** Irregularity of Employment," and 
Arthur T. Hadley deals with the Malthusian question in * * Popu- 
lation and Capital." There is, also, a paper on **The Papal 
Encyclical on Labor," by John G. Brooks, in which the author 
calls attention to the increasingly democratic tendencies of the 
Roman Catholic Church under the pontificate of Leo XIII. 
Thus, every one of the five essays which the pamphlet contains 
deals with some aspect of the labor problem — a problem which 
twenty-five years ago was thought by most economists and 
politicians to be of little importance. None of these papers 
can be said to shed much new light on the subject, but they are 
interesting as showing the tendencies of the time. In particular 
do they show that those who treat the subject most intelligently 
no longer regard the labor question as purely economic, for most 
of these essays deal with its moral and political aspects, which are 
now deemed quite as important as the economic, and in some 
respects even more so. (Macmillan & Co.) 



In many recent works on municipal government it has been 
pointed out that one reason why our city administrations are not 
what they ought to be, is that the Legislature of the State is per- 
petually interfering in city affairs, the inference drawn being that 
such interference ought to cease and home rule be given to the 
cities. On the other hand, it is held, and rightly so, that some of 
the functions of the municipalities, such as the policing of the city 
and the management of the schools, are not of mere local im- 
portance, but concern the whole State, and consequently that the 
State ought to have some control of them. The Legislature, how- 
ever, is nof well fitted for administrative work ; hence the sugges- 
tion has been made, that some central administrative body, like 
the English Local Government Board, should be established, with 
power to protect the general interests of the State in the munici- 
palities, and to secure harmony of administration. The latest ad- 
vocate of this policy is Prof. John R. Commons, who has just 
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issued a pamphlet on ** State Supervision for Cities," in which he 
proposes the establishment of a Board of Supervisors, whose 
functions shall be confined to investigation of local affairs and the 
giving of advice to the Legislature. How far such a board would 
fulfil the requirements of real State control we cannot here con- 
sider, but the suggestion is worth the attention of those who are 
puzzling over the intricate problem of municipal administration. 
(Phila. : American Academy of Political & Social Science.) — 
A SERIES OF papers, published some years ago, has been issued 
in book-form in the Religion of Science Library, under the title of 
** Wheelbarrow on the Labor Question." The author is the late 
Gen. M. M. Trumbull, who spent a large portion of his life at 
unskilled labor, chiefly on railways, a part of his work consisting 
in wheeling articles in a wheelbarrow. The book before us dis- 
cusses various aspects of the labor question, generally with good 
sense and sometimes with acutencss ; but, as the work is already 
known to the public, we need not dwell upon it at length now. It 
is prefaced by a brief autobiography of the author, and contains 
in an appendix a discussion and criticism of the single-tax theory. 
(Open Court Pub. Co.) 

•• Government & Co., Limited," by Horatio W. Seymour, 
is a criticism of the policy, so long pursued in our State and Fed- 
eral governments, of granting special privileges and other favors 
to industrial enterprises. The protective tariff, of course, is the 
central point of the author's attack ; but he instances, also, other 
examples of the same principle, such as the land grants to rail- 
roads, the pension grab and others. The various aspects of the 
subject are discussed at considerable length, and the manifold evils 
resulting from the system of privilege clearly pointed out. That 
privileged classes should exist in monarchical countries is a matter 
of course, but Mr. Seymour thinks it surprising that anything 
similar should be found in a democratic republic. He does not, 
except very briefly, discuss the causes which have made this pos- 
sible in America, though he brings out the fact that the impulse 
which leads men to ask for governmental favors is the passion for 
wealth, now so all-pervading and so reckless of justice and right. 
If he had carried the investigation a little farther, he would per- 
haps have seen that, so long as that passion is dominant in Ameri- 
can life, we must expect that every class or clique that can in- 
fluence the officers of state will use its influence for the benefit of 
its own pockets. Mr. Seymour's denunciations of privilege, 
therefore, though merited by the objects of them, will, we fear, 
have very little effect on our legislative bodies, which grant the 
privileges, or on the persons and classes who benefit by them. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co.) 



The August Magazines 

•« The Atlantic Monthly '' 

The student of American politics and their relation to recent 
history will find something of a revelation in Jacob Dolson Cox's 
account of '* How Judge Hoar ceased to be Attorney-General" 
in Grant's first Cabinet. It is accompanied by a sketch of Eben- 

ezer Rockwood Hoar, by Darwin E. Dare. Dealing with a 

similar subject is ** President Polk's Diary," by James Schouler. 
This Diary was copied in 1887 from the original MSS., by per- 
mission of Mrs. Polk, for the late George Bancroft, who, at the 
age of eighty-six, proposed to write a history of President Polk's 
administration. He died before he could carry out his plan, and 
the Diary was sold, together with the rest of Mr. Bancroft's books, 
to the Lenox Library. Mr. Schouler finds in this Diary an honest, 
simple, sturdy man, badgered to desperation by spoilsmen and 

wishing repeatedly that he had no offices to bestow. Eugenia 

Skelding describes Lowell's ** Yorkshire Haunts " around Whitby ; 
George Birkbcck Hill contributes his fourth * * Talk over Auto- 
graphs"; and Robert Swain Peabody writes of ** French and 
English Churches." Percival Lowell completes his remarkable 
study of Mars in a paper on the planet's possible inhabitants, end- 
ing with some notable words addressed to the reader. * * The 
Wrongs of the Juryman " are set forth by Harvey N. Shepard ; 
and Mary Logan points out the uses of ** The New Art Criticism." 

The stories are * * A Woman's Luncheon, " and * * Thrift, " by 

L. Dougall ; and one member of the Contributors* Club deals with 
the career of Ferdinand de Lesseps, weighing his importance and 
g^fts carefully, and giving a survey of the malodorous Panama 
swindle. According to this writer, **he was simply a promoter, 
though a promoter of the first order." And another tells of **A 
Last Look " he had at Rubinstein in the railway station at Co- 
logne, at midnight. 



•< Harper's Magazine ** 

The "Midsummer-Night's Dream" is the subject of a 
series of illustrations by Edwin A. Abbey, the comment being by 
Andrew Lang; Frederic Remington has discovered ** Cracker 
Cowboys in Florida," but failed to find them picturesque, as are 
theirWestern brothers; Julian Ralph continues his trip in a canal- 
boat through China, C. D. Weldon contributing twenty illustrations, 
among them a picture of a most attractive Chinese woman (facing 
page 366) ; Poultney Bigelow's second paper on * * The German 
Struggle for Liberty " shows the ease with which Napoleon 
overran all Germany, and the demoralization of the country, 
closing with the famous interview between Queen Louise and the 
Corsican; and Mr. Howells tells how he went *• Roundabout to 
Boston " after his consulship at Venice. The paper opens with 
a picture of his Venitian home, Casa Falier, and is adorned with a 
number of portraits. It may interest TA^ Forum's ** Literary 
Hack " to learn that at the age of thirty Mr. Howells felt fairly 




well off on a salary of fifty dollars a week. Not only the 

scene and the subject of Thomas Wharton's short story, * * Bobbo, " 
are French ; the treatment, also, is thoroughly Gallic, with the 
airy grace and happy fancy of a successful opira-bouffe ; Marga- 
ret Sutton Briscoe's **Jimty" is a story of New York Bohemia; 
Mr. Smedley's illustrations portray the worthy French couple that 
has so long catered to the better class of Bohemia in South 
Washington Square, but has recently moved a little farther uptown. 

A strange tale of illusion is ** The Little Room, " by Madeleine 

Yale Wynne, and, unhappily, its solution is beyond possibility now. 
as the house that contained the little room which changed into a 
china-closet has been burned down. Hamlin Garland contributes 

a story of rural Illinois, ** An Evangel in Cyene." Charles 

Dudley Warner deals with the *• Evolution of the Newspaper," 
*• The New Nation in the East " and " Our Consular Service" ; 
there is a poem by Richard Burton, and some clever verses by 
John Kendrick Bangs. 

•< The Century flagazlne '' 

The vacation papers in this Midsummer Holiday Number are 
** Old-Fashioned Fishing," by the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, * 'Fox- 
Hunting in Kentucky," by John Fox, Jr., and •* Reminiscences of 
Literary Berkshire," by Henry Dwight Sedgwick— dealing with 
Stockbridge and its many notable inhabitants and visitors. Fan- 
nie Kemble, Emerson, Mark Hopkins, Longfellow, James A. Gar- 
field, Hawthorne, Beecher, N. P. Willis, Macready, George 
William Curtis, J. G. Holland, Thoreau, Orville Dewey, Herman 
Melville and Matthew Arnold are among the celebrities that flit 
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through these pages ; many of them were visitors at the Sedgwick 

house in Stockbridge, the home of the writer's family. George 

Wharton Edwards has contributed a series of character sketches 
from a faraway corner of the land — one of the places that are full 
of quaint interest to the visitor, and lead him into the belief that 

he could stay on forever. Chester Bailey Fernald tells a new 

San Francisco Chinese story, in **The Cat and the Cherub," 
wherein figure the little son of a Chinatown merchant, the child's 
favorite cat, a youthful artist of the gentler sex and a Chinese 
cook — the latter passim. The cherub is possessed of the un- 
Chinese and eminently American trait of love of adventure ; more- 
over, he has fallen in love with the beautiful girl, and so he leaves 

home and toddles after her. The story is charmingly told. Of 

matters Chinese treats also Commander P. N. McGiffin of the Chen 
Yuen, the Chinese war-sHip sunk in the battle off the Yalu River ; 
and his account of that famous sea-battle is supplemented by the 
great authority, Capt. Mahan, with a paper on the * ' Lessons from 

the Yalu Fight." Julia Magruder adds another instalment to 

the story of *' The Princess Sonia " ; Marion Crawford confirms 
the suspicions of the readers of '* The Ralstons " regarding the 
relations existing between Crowdie the artist and Griggs the 
novelist, in a new chapter of **Casa Braccio"; and Timothy 
Cole deals with Rubens. There are poems by James Whit- 
comb Riley, John Vance Cheney, Mary McNeill Scott, Agnes 
M. Cole and Lucy C. Bull; Isabel Hapgood writes of S6nya 
Koval^vsky; and Max Nordau answers his critics. 



««The Pall Hall flagazine " 

Roberts. Hichens, the author of *'The Green Carnation," 
contributes to this number a short story, **A Reincarnation," 
which is decidedly interesting and origmal. The author takes 
unwarranted liberties with the theory of metempsychosis, we be- 
lieve — at least, we did not know that the soul of a white cat, hav- 
ing migrated into the body of a handsome woman, could simply 
transform that body into that of the aforesaid white cat, and jump 
out of the window : it is all so bewildering, but the cat came back 
and disappeared again, and the woman disappeared, too, and the 
man was killed, and there must have been some confusion when 
they saw what they had done. But the story is well worth read- 
ing. Another story of reincarnation is W. W. Astor's *• Mon- 
sieur de Neron," who was simply Nero reincarnated, and, more- 
over, Nero conscious of his ancient imperial life of crime, and 
not chastened by eighteen centuries of transmigration. A sec- 
ond paper on birds, with colored illustrations by F. Giacomelli, 
will prove as welcome as the first. The rest of the contents in- 
cludes a paper on ** The Follies of Fashion," as seen in the dances 
of the early part of this century ; ''The Palace of Fontainebleau, " 
by August F. Jaccaci ; • * A Reflection on the Habits and Tastes 
of Fish," by Norman Pearson; and a new instalment of the 
''Evolution in Italian Art," by Grant Allen, devoted to "The 
Madonna and Child. " 



«« The North American Review '^ 

Andrew Lang has a few words to say on " ' Tendencies * in 
Fiction." ** When the public says * literature,' the public means 
novels — and new novels," he declares. "History, Philosophy, 
Theology, are not now read as our fathers read them, in works of 
Theology, Philosophy and History. These branches of literature 
now exist merely as • stock * — in the culinary sense — for novels. 
♦ * * Interested in many grave and in some repulsive matters, 
the public declines to study these themes in the treatises of spe- 
cialists, and devours them when they are sandwiched between lay- 
ers of fiction." He passes in review ** A Superfluous Woman," 
** The Heavenly Twins," '* The Yellow Aster," "Dodo" and 
•* Les Demi-Vierges, " ending with a reference to "the good old 
tendency to love a plain tale of adventure, of honest loves and 
fair fighting." That all the Tendenz-romane which English women 
novelists especially have poured upon us during the last two years 
have been forgotten within six months after their appearance, 
proves how little impression their teachings and tendencies have 

made. Among the rest of the contents we note " The Menace 

of Romanism," by the President of the A. P. A., and "Leo XIII. 
and the Social Question," by the Rev. J. A. Zahro; "The New 
Administration in England." by Sir Charles Dilke, M. P.; 
" Guesses at the Riddle of Existence," by Prof. Gold win Smith, 
devoted to Prof. Drummond's " Ascent of Man." Kidd's " Social 
Evolution " and Balfour's "Foundations of Belief." 



«« 5cribner'5 Magazine " 

Although this is the magazine's annual Fiction Number, the 
editor is fully justified in opening its pages with F, Hopkinson 
Smith's heartily appreciative paper on " The Pastels of Edwin Ab- 
bey." His lucid exposition of the difficulties and limitations of 
pastel in general, and of Mr. Abbey's mastery and discernment of 
them, will appeal even to the benighted Philistine. The reproduc- 
tions of pastels (eight in number) are among the best work in maga- 
zine illustration we have ever seen. — —The writers who have con- 
tributed stories are so well known that we merely quote them : 
Anthony Hope, H. C. Bunner, Richard Harding Davis, Noah 
Brooks, George T. Putnam and Octave Thanet — the last-named 
author's story, "The *Scab,"' being in our opinion the best. 
Mr. Bunner's "Aromatic Uncle" lived in the earlier part of 
this century and was a merchant in China. His name he earned 
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by sending to his New York niece and her husband cabinets and 
lacquer-work and all the quaint, grotesque and artistic products 
of the East that bring with them a strange, Oriental aroma— or, 
rather, used to bring, for it is suspiciously lacking in most of the 
Oriental lacquer- work brought to this country to-day. Anthony 
Hope's story will be finished in the September number. We can- 
not say that he is at his best here. "A Ruined Faith-Doctor." 
by Charles Ridgway Van Blarcom, is original, notwithstanding 

its subject. Theodore Roosevelt's review of "Six Years of 

Civil Service Reform " is clear, to the point, and decidedly opti- 
mistic as to the future. Ars^ne Alexandre writes of " All Paris 
A-Wheel"; A Leveille is the new artist in the seriesof wood-en- 
gravers ; and the poems are by Z. D. Underbill, Duncan Campbell 
Scott and Benjamin Paul Blood. 



•* McClure's flasazine " 

This is a " Midsummer Fiction Number," the fiction consist- 
ing of another Jungle Story, " Good Hunting," by Rudyard Kip- 
ling; the first of a series of six short stories, by Anthony Hope, 
each complete in itself, the heroine of which is the Princess Osra, 
whom readers of " The Prisoner of Zenda " will remember; " A 
Yellow Dog," by Bret Harte; and " Farming the Taxes," a new 

Adventure of a Minister of France, by Stanley J. Weyman. 

Archibald Forbes deals with " Moltke in War," both in the Aus- 
trian campaign and that against France; Ida M. Tarbell treats of 
" Bishop Vincent and His Work," the Bishop's portraits form- 
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ing the *' Human Documents" of the number; and Cleveland 
Moffett tells the story of **The Great Northampton Bank Robbery," 
from the archives of the Pinkerton Detective Agency, and like- 
wise gives us a view ** Behind the Scenes in the Circus." 



••The Forum " 

Prof. Albert S. Cook of Yale discusses ** Chautauqua: its 
Aims and Influence"; Prof. Eric Schmidt deals with **The 
Goethe Archives " ; Maurus J6kai gives his ** Literary Recollec- 
tions," which are partly political and partly personal; W. H. 
Mallock considers the question, *• Is an Income-Tax Socialistic ?" ; 
the address delivered by Justice Henry B. Brown of the Supreme 
Court before the graduating class of Yale Law School, this year, 
on ** The Twentieth Century, " is reprinted in full ; ** The Drift of 
Population to Cities." its causes and possible consequences, are 
considered by Henry J. Fletcher; A. B. Hepburn explains the ex- 
cellent work of "The Bond Syndicate"; the "Substitution of 
Teacher for Text- Book " is advocated by Dr. J. M. Rice, who de- 
plores "the professional weakness of our teachers"; E. V. 
Smalley writes on " The Deep- Waterways Problem "; and Chris- 
tina Goodwin makes " An Appeal to Housekeepers," to make the 
life of their servants more pleasant and interesting. 



his gates, but Little Lady Lee suffers in silence, and is rewarded 
in time for her invertebrate meekness and inconceivable innocence. 

Other stories in this number are " A Friend of the Devil, " 

by Maurice Thompson, dealing with Georgia superstitions; " Ap- 
plied Art," by William T. Nichols; "The Romance of an Ox- 



••The Popular Science Monthly '* 

Herbert Spencer deals with "Orator and Poet, Actor and 
Dramatist" in the fourth instalment of "Professional Institu- 
tions"; A. D. White continues his study of the "Growth of 
Scientific Interpretation" of the Bible ; Lucien Howe, M. D., has 
a curious paper on "Art and Eyesight," which painters will do 
well to read, and likewise students and lovers of art ; nor would 
it be amiss for Dr. Nordau to take notice of its contents. The 
observations of oculists lead him to "expect that the eyes of 
artists are as a rule more imperfect than those of persons with 
other occupations, " and this shortcoming affects drawing, values 
and coloring alike. But "we must not confuse this optical trick 
of the impressionist with his mental condition." Curious, also, 
are the observations, quoted by Dr. Howe, made by Prof. Lieb- 
reich, a prominent oculist of London, a quarter of a century ago, 
regarding Turner's pictures : — "Till the year 1830," says Lieb- 
reich, in speaking of Turner, "all is normal. In 1831 a change 
in the coloring becomes for the first time perceptible, which gives 
to the works of Turner a peculiar character not found in any other 
master. Optically this is caused by an increased intensity of the 
diffused light proceeding from the most illuminated parts of the 
landscape. * * * From the year 1833 this diffusion of light 
becomes more and more vertical. It gradually increases during 
the following years. At first it can only be perceived by a careful 
examination of the pictures, but from 1839 the regular vertical 
streaks become apparent to everyone. * * * It is a generally 
received opinion that Turner adopted a peculiar manner, that he 
exaggerated it more and more, and that his last work* are the 
result of a deranged intellect. I am convinced of the incorrectness 
— I might also say of the injustice — of this opinion. * * * Ac- 
cording to my opinion, his manner is exclusively the result of a 
change in the eyes, which developed itself during the last twenty 
years of his life. In consequence of it, the aspect of Nature gradu- 
ally changed for him, while he continued in an unconscious, I 

might say in a naive, manner to reproduce what he saw. " 

Two articles on education, "The Physical Element in Education," 
by Prof. E. L. Richards, and "The Nervous System and its Re- 
lation to Education," belong together. Dr. J. T. Stoddard studies 
"Argon," and Hubert Lyman Clark, "The Motive for Scientific 
Research"; Prof. David Starr Jordan gives a long-needed ex- 
ample of the discoveries of science applied to poetry in "To 
Barbara," a metrical and rhymed study in heredity; and the con- 
tents of the number are completed by articles on "Apparatus for 
Extinguishing Fire," by John G. Morse; " Pleasures of the Tele- 
scope," by G. P. Serviss; "The Work of Ideas in Human Evolu- 
tion," by Gustave Le Bon; and a sketch of Charles Upham 
Shepard. 

«* Llpplncott'5 " 

" Little Lady Lee," by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, the com- 
plete novel in this number, is readable and ends happily, though 
the little lady has a very unhappy time of it from the first chapter 
to the last but one. Baronets are proverbially wicked, especially 
old ones, and Sir George, Little Lady Lee's husband, is a Marquis 
of Steyne on a reduced scale. He brings his Becky Sharp to his 
ancestral halls, and then installs her in a red-brick cottage near 




Team." by Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts; and " Two Prayers," by 
Kathleen Gray Nelson. Dr. Charles C. Abbott describes a coun- 
try ramble "Up Pearson's Lane"; W. T. Lamed points out 
"The Passing of the Cowpuncher"; and Nellie B. McCune 
writes of " Caricature." John Gilmer Speed talks of " The Cy- 
cling Era"; and Annie Steger Winston of "The Pleasures of 
Bad Taste." 



Magazine Notes. 

The leading articles in the August Re^'/euf of Reviews are 
on "Theodore Roosevelt," by Julian Ralph; "The Cleaning of 
Mulberry Bend : the Story of the Rise and Fall of a Typical New 
York Slum," by Jacob A. Riis; " The Third Salisbury Cabinet," 
by William T. Stead; and " The Record of the Rosebery Admin- 
istration. " 

Romance for August contain stories by Anna Katharine Green, 
Grant Allen, Anthony Hope and Paul Hervieu. 

The August New England Magazine contains, among other 
matter, a paper on the part played by the citizens of " Machias in 
the Revolution and Afterward," by M. E. C. Smith; and "The 
Story of the Boston Public Library," by Edmund J. Carpenter. A 
study of " Hawthorne as an Interpreter of New England" is from 
the pen of Katharine Hillard. 

Miss Murfree's new story, "The Mystery of Witch-Face 
Mountain," will first appear in three numbers of The Atlantic, 
beginning in September. 

The Bachelor of Arts for July- August opens with an account of 
"Town and Gown Rows at Princeton." W. D. Ellwanger writes 
of "The Collecting of Stevensons " ; L. H. Weeks talks about to- 
bacco; and Guy Wetmore Carryl devotes some lines "To that 
Good Friend, my Pipe. " J. West Roosevelt has a poem, ♦ • Omar 
Khayydm"; and there is a lengthy discussion of " Harvard and 
the English Challenge." 

A Society of Archivists and Autograph Collectors has been 
formed in London. It will publish a paper of its own, for the 
first number of which Dr. Furnivall will write an article on 
Shakespeare's autograpjj. 
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Abram C. Bernheim 

By the death of Mr. Abram C. Bernheim, New York has lost 
that one of her younger citizens who could least easily be replaced. 
His character and career were so unusual and so worthy of emula- 
tion, as to justify somewhat fuller consideration than The Critic 
can afford, as a rule, in the case of any name not eminent in 
letters. 

Mr. Bernheim was born in this city on i Feb. 1 866. At the 
age of twelve he passed from Public School No. 18 into the College 
of the City of New York. Two years later he entered Columbia 
Law School ; he was graduated therefrom in due time, and contin- 
ued his legal studies with the firm of Morrison, Lauterbach & 
Spingarn. In the spring of 1884 he wxnt to Berlin for the purpose 
of taking a special course at the University. On returning to New 
York he entered his father's counting-room, where he remained 
for several years. At the beginning of the year 1893, he be- 
came a member of what is now 
the banking and broking firm of 
Skehan & Bernheim. and in May 
1894 was admitted to the Stock 
Exchange. At the time of his 
death he was a Director of the 
Plaza Bank. He had visited Eu- 
rope as a boy in 1880, and in 
1892 he made the Mediterranean 
tour, including Spain, Italy, Sic- 
ily, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Ara- 
bia and Egypt. Last summer 
he went abroad for the fourth and 
last time, spending a month or 
two in England and a week in 
Paris. 

Historical and political studies 
early engaged his attention. The 
thesis which secured from Co- 
lumbia a Ph.D. was an essay 
on the history of the law of 
aliens. His researches in an- 
other field led in 1888 to his 
designation by his alma mater as 
Prize Lecturer on the Political 
History of New York; his ap- 
pointment to a full Lectureship 
followed in 1894. For years he 
had been a discriminating col- 
lector of rare books and engrav- 
ings relating to old New York. 
Some of these have already found 
their way to the shelves of the 
college library, and the rest of 
the collection will probably fol- 
low them. When it was decided 
to remove the college to 
a more desirable site, Mr 
Bernheim made a liberal 
contribution to the build 
ing fund. He was 
hearty accord with the 
new order established at 
Columbia under President 
Low's administration. 

The attempt to improve the condition of the tenemcni-house 
population engaged Mr. Bernheim 's sympathy years ago, and led 
to his identification with the Tenement House Building Company, 
which erected several model tenements in Cherry Street in 1881. 
Early in 1 889, a branch of the Neighborhood Guild (founded in 
1887 by Dr. Stanton Coit) was established in these houses; and 
two years later, when the Guild was seriously embarrassed by 
lack of funds, Mr. Bernheim was the moving spirit in the organi- 
zation of the University Settlement Society, which, by its powerful 
backing of the Guild, has made itself the most potent influence for 
good in that part of New York where such influences least abound. 
To him more than to any one is due the fact that two thousand 
souls derive inspiration and stimulus from weekly contact with the 
wholesome activities of the Settlement in Delancey Street. 

Returning to New York, in 1892, strongly impressed by the 
movement that had taken high art to the humblest neighborhoods 
in London, Mr. Bernheim bestirred himself to do for the East 
Side here what had been done for the East End there. The free 
art loan exhibitions given under the auspices of the University 





Settlement Society in 1892 and 1893, and under the joint auspices 
of this Society and the Educational Alliance in 1895, were the 
fruits of his enthusiasm. His own account of this new departure 
in the popularization of art appeared in The Forum for July 1895. 
The number of visitors to the exhibition this year was 105.000; 
and a photographic reproduction of the most popular painting was 
afterwards given by Mr. Bernheim to each of the more than 12,000 
men, women and children who had voted for it. 

Mr. Bernheim was an active member of the Reform Club, and 
keenly interested in questions of national policy ; but the more ur- 
gent questions of civic government engaged a larger share of his 
attention. To The Century for May last he contributed an Open 
Letter entitled *'A Chapter of Municipal Folly" — the chapter 
which comprehends the squandering of New York's franchises in 
a way unheard of in well-governed cities. The information on 
which he based this telling arraignment of municipal mismanage- 
ment was acquired in the course 
of several years' connection with 
political reform work. As a 
member of the City Reform 
Club which played a leading part 
in the formation of the present 
City Club, as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Peo- 
ple's Municipal League which at- 
tempted to overthrow Tammany 
in 1890, and of the Executive 
Committee of the Committee of 
Seventy by which Tammany 
was finally overthrown last fall, 
and as chairman of the press com- 
mittee of the League and of the 
Seventy, Mr. Bernheim had be- 
come intimately acquainted with 
the iniquities of municipal gov- 
ernment by irresponsible halls 
and ** bosses." It suprised no 
one to find his name on the 
Committee of Five subsequently 
appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce to aid Mayor Strong 
1 in cleansing the Augean stable 
of municipal misrule. 

That he was a member of 
every Hebrew charitable society 
in New York— including the 
Home for Aged and Infirm 
Hebrews, of which his father is 
the President — was a fact natur- 
ally to be assumed, and one that 
conflicted in no wise with his 
efforts on non-sectarian lines. 
And his interest in the 
causes that won his sup- 
port led him, as a rule, 
to become more than a 
/ mere unit in the organi- 

zations that had them in 
charge. He was the Sec- 
• retary of the Tenement 
House Building Compa- 
ny, the Treasurer of the University Settlement Society from the 
start and a most liberal supporter of its work ; and a Trustee of 
the City Club, and of the Aguilar Free Library. His zealous 
temperament was well illustrated in the political campaign of 1894. 
A half-hour or more was spent at the headquarters of the Com- 
mittee of Seventy every morning before he went to his ofiice, 
where the absence of his partner made his own presence indis- 
pensable ; another hour or two was devoted to committee work 
after office hours, and from dinner-time till midnight he was again 
to be found at headquarters. Nor was he slothful in business, 
but diligent and successful. The multifarious activities in which 
he engaged at last undermined a constitution naturally robust, 
and an attack of typhoid fever found him, in his thirtieth year, 
incapable of rallying from its effects. He died at Arverne, Long 
Island, on Wednesday, July 34, and was buried two days later 
from Temple Emanu-El, a host of mourners — Christian as well 
'as Hebrew — following his remains to their resting-place in 
Cypress Hills Cemetery — the resting*place of a second Arnold 
Toynbee. 
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To those who only knew him socially, it might have seemed 
that Mr. Bernheim's main object in life was to give pleasure to his 
friends ; for no one entertained more freely and habitually than he. 
Membership in the Aldine, Grolier, Harmonic, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and Vaudeville Clubs was valued chiefly as it widened his 
opportunities of amusing or edifying those whose happiness he had 
at heart. Many an older man regarded him with affectionate ad- 
miration ; more than one of his own age saw in him the friend 
upon whose goodwill and kindly offices he could rely with abso- 
lutest confidence ; and it is safe to say that no son or brother ever 
lived whose devotion to his family was more spontaneous and 
complete than his. 

He was a man of strong and generous impulses, openly and 
honorably ambitious, but above all solicitous for the welfare of 
those less fortunately situated than himself. * * To us who knew 
him closely, " concludes the resolution adopted by the Council of 
the University Settlement Society last week, "the charm of his 
presence and the enthusiasm of his high purpose will be enduring 
possessions." The thrice- familiar lines of Halleck on the death 
of Drake seemed singularly fresh and appropriate as repeated by 
the Rabbi over his flower-strewn grave — 

** None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise." 



Shakespeariana 

Edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr, John Corbin's *' Elizabethan Hamlet,'' — This elegantly 
printed book is an attempt to prove that the mad scenes in •* Ham- 
let*' had a comic aspect to the people of Shakespeare's time which 
is now ignored, and that the dramatist himself was partially re- 
sponsible for this. The earlier anonymous play of ** Hamlet" 
was a * • crude tragedy of blood, " in >J?hich the madness of the 
hero was comically treated ; Shakespeare's contemporaries viewed 
insanity and other painful and repulsive things as * ' conventionally 
amusing " ; and he himself did not wholly efface the traditional 
comic treatment of madness in the case of Hamlet . The first two 
propositions may be admitted ; the third is by no means clear, not- 
withstanding the skill with which it is maintained. 

Mr. Corbin says in his introduction that the purpose of his es- 
say is **to study the play from the point of view of the gallants 
and 'prentices for whom Richard Burbage acted it — to revivify the 
Elizabethan Hamlet. " But was their point of view Shakespeare's? 
I cannot think so. 

The " Hystorie of Hamblet." the earliest known form of the 
story, is coarse and brutal, and the lost play was doubtless like it — 
** after the kind of Kyd's 'Spanish Tragedy,' or Shakspeare's 
*Titus Andronicus, ' " to quote Mr. Corbin. But Shakespeare 
ridicules and burlesques the *' Spanish Tragedy " and the blood- 
and-thunder dramas of its class, and if he wrote *• Titus Androni- 
cus " — which I do not believe — it was in his salad days, when he 
was under the influence of that dramatic school. He had learned 
better before he wrote ** Hamlet." As Mr. Corbin himself says, 
the allusions in Elizabethan literature to the lost play show that 
* * the Ghost's demand for revenge impressed the public as blatant, 
and blatancy is very foreign to the moral dignity of Shakespeare's 
Ghost." But the elevation of the character of the Ghost is in 
keeping with the "moral dignity of the entire play." "The 
modern Hamlet is the real Hamlet," as Mr. Corbin says in his 
closing paragraph ; not, as he thinks, because actors and critics 
have idealized and glorified the Prince that Shakespeare drew, but 
because they have enabled us to see him as his creator conceived 
him. 

We are told that "Hamlet's cruelty to Ophelia is to be ac- 
counted for only by reference to that Elizabethan attitude toward 
suffering and insanity which we found in the lost play"; and 
again that "distinct traces remain of the comic treatment of suf- 
fering and insanity " elsewhere in the play; as in "the * Punch 
and Judy show at Ophelia's grave,' as one critic calls the struggle 
between Hamlet and Laertes, or the pathetic scene when Ophelia, 
in her madness, sings amusingly coarse songs."' It is difficult to 
be patient with a critic who finds anything comic in the scene at 
the grave, or to whom poor Ophelia's insane reminiscences of the 
old ballads her nurse had sung to her in her infancy are * * amusing. " 
Mr. Corbin does not dwell upon these as on the scene between 
Hamlet and Ophelia. 

Referring to the attempts of Johnson, Steevens and others to ex- 
plain Hamlet's behavior, he says that "any one of these interpreta- 
tions, from Dr. Johnson down, would satisfy the most exacting ; 
but the fact that almost every commentator and actor has a view 



radically different from the views of all others is far from satisfy- 
ing." If these interpretations taken singly are perfectly satisfac- 
tory, we might suppose that our critic would accept some one of 
them, in spite of the fact that other people prefer the others ; but 
he rejects them all. choosing " rather to try to show that, owing 
to an inheritance of archaic comedy from the lost play, the facts 
of the scene, according to modern standards, admit of no recon- 
ciliation" ! 

I believe that there is a more satisfactory explanation of Hamlet's 
treatment of Ophelia than any of those mentioned by Mr. Corbin. 
Hamlet has decided that he must renounce Ophelia on account oi 
the duty laid upon him by his father's ghost ; and his behavior 
towards her is a cruelty that is meant to be kind. She believes him 
mad. and he acts the madman, overdoing it in the endeavor to show 
her how hopeless is her affection. If he loved her with more thaa 
the love of forty thousand brothers, as he declared later, the ex- 
aggeration in his abuse of her may have been partly due to the 
struggle against himself — the desperate repression of the love that 
would otherwise blaze out afresh. This theory is at least as plaus- 
ible as Mr. Corbin's supposition that in this scene speeches from 
the old play were left "quite intact " and are " stubbornly incon- 
sistent with the gentler traits of the Prince." 

Mr. Corbin quotes Prof. Wendell, who sees in * • Lear " the * ' con- 
ventionally comic element which the Elizabethan audience recog- 
nized in insanity," and who cites in support of that view the title- 
page of the early quarto, which emphasizes " the sudden and as- 
sumed humors of Tom of Bedlam " (Edgar) just as the titles of the 
quartos of "2 Henry IV." and "Henry V." emphasize Falstaff 
and " swaggering Pistol." But these title-pages are not Shakes- 
peare's, but were written by piratical publishers to catch the pop- 
ular fancy. That the common rabble of theatre-goers could laugh 
at what would make the judicious grieve we may readily admit, 
but that Shakespeare deliberately pandered to the low taste of the 
"groundlings " in the theatre is inconceivable. His talk with the 
players in this very drama — for it is Shakespeare himself discours- 
ing upon his own art through the mouth of Hamlet — settles that 
question. 

Mr. Corbin, like certain other critics, finds an inconsistency in 
Hamlet's referring, after the visit of the Ghost, to 

** The undiscovcrM country /r<?/w whose bourne 
No traveller returns.'*'* 
This has been foolishly defended by others on the ground that 
the Ghost came only from the intermediate state of purgatory ; but 
the obvious meaning, as a schoolboy might see, is that no one comes 
back from the other world to live here, as he returns from a visit 
to a foreign land, and to tell us about that other country. It is an 
undiscovered, an unknown country to us. The Ghost is forbid to 
tell its secrets to ears of flesh and blood. 

I had marked other passages for comment, but must refer to 
them another day, if at all. Meanwhile I may commend the book 
to students of Shakespeare as extremely ingenious, though not 
convincing. It contains an interesting array of facts, but the in- 
ferences from them seem to me unwarranted. (London : Elkin 
Mathews. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Three " Temple*' Volumes, — The dainty "Temple " edition of 
Shakespeare goes steadily along, with no falling-off in critical or 
typographical excellence. The last volumes that have come out 
are the three parts of "Henry VI." These plays are of more in- 
terest to the scholar and critic than to the general reader. Mr. 
Gollancz's introduction to Part I. is a good statement of the per- 
plexing questions concerning the authorship of the trilogy, but it 
throws no fresh light on the solution of the problem. There is no 
reason to expect that it will ever be solved to the satisfaction of the 
majority of scholars. (Macmillan & Co.) 



London Letter 

The quarterly dinner of the Omar Khayyam Club was 
held last Saturday under circumstances which rendered it not only 
without parallel in the history of the society, but alsb a source of 
many memories to all who had the good fortune to be present. It 
had been arranged that the occasion should serve for an outing, and 
a suggestion was made that, if Box Hill were chosen for the rendez- 
vous it might be possible to induce George Meredith to join the 
Club at dinner. Mr. Meredith is rarely seen in London, and 
scarcely ever at a social function of a public character, but he very 
graciously accepted the Club's invitation ; and thus it happened 
that on Saturday afternoon some twenty members and guests 
were assembled at Victoria Station with no common anticipations. 
Among those present were Edward Clodd, the President^ 
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Clement Shorter, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Harry Cust and E. T. 
Cook, editors, respectively, of The Pull Mall and of The West- 
minster Gazette^ H. W. Massingham, and Henry Norman of the 
Daily Chronicle, Edmund Gosse had brought as his guests 
Thomas Hardy and Sydney S. Pawling (Mr. Heinemann's partner), 
while Theodore Watts, George Gissing, Arthur Reed Ropes 
(** Adrian Ross"), Max Pemberton and William Sharp were 
anong the fa(niliar faces to be seen upon the platform. Mr. 
Barrie was to have been present, but telegraphed at the last mo- 
ment. It is said that he was engaged in playing the ** National 
Game " elsewhere. 

Box Hill was reached shortly after five, and the Burford Bridge 
Hotel, where the meeting was to take place, proved to be within 
a few minutes' walk from the station. A more picturesque inn it 
were difficult to imagine. It lies under the hill, to the foot of which 
its pretty, old-fashioned garden climbs ; and the densely wooded 
height behind recalled the Engadine to more than one Omarian 
recollection. So beautiful, indeed, was the outlook, that we were 
not surprised to be reminded that here Keats wrote a large portion 
of ** Endymion." After a search for red and white roses, the 
obligatory badge of host and guest, the company sat down to din- 
ner in a room overlooking the garden. It was at first hoped that 
Mr. Meredith would be present throughout the evening, but some 
of his friends, who called upon him during the afternoon, strongly 
advised his postponing his visit till later on, that his health might 
not suffer from the strain. Just as the coffee was served, he ap- 
peared at the door. To many this must have been their first view 
of the leading Englishman of letters, and very beautiful and digni- 
fied did he look. The whole company rose to its feet to greet 
him with the most hearty enthusiasm. Mr. Meredith seemed 
quite taken aback for the moment, and paused at the nearest 
table. ** My dear friends, my dear, good friends," he said, half 
deprecatingly. Then the President extended to him ** the hand 
of good-fellowship," as he put it, and Mr. Meredith rose to reply. 
He said that this was the first occasion upon which he had ever 
been on his legs after dinner to make a speech. He had never 
even thought to speak to-night, and, indeed, Mr. Clodd, in asking 
him to do so, was the most amiable of chairmen, but the most 
dastardly of deceivers. But because he had not spoken before, 
members need not fear, nor say, *'Now this fellow is off, there 
will be no stopping him. He will be over-riding the. hounds." 
*' I have my hands on the fellow at this moment, I could turn and 
rend him ; but I forbear. I thank you from my heart, every one 
of you. " Mr. Meredith sat down to a chorus of applause ; and 
upon its cessation, Edmund Gosse, according to the custom of the 
Club, recited the verses which he had written for the menu, as 
follows : — 

* * One cup in joy before the banquet ends, 
One thougrht for vanished, for transfigured friends, 

Stars on the living cope of heaven embossed, 
The heaven of Love that o'er us beams and bends! 
'* Roses and bay for many a phantom head I 
Death is but what we make it — for the dead; 

Held hard in memory, those we loved and lost 
Shall li^e while blood is warm and wine is red.'* 
Mr. L. F. Austin next proposed * * The Health of the Guests, " in a 
speech overflowing with wit and good humor. Indeed, during the 
whole evening the speaking was of singularly high calibre, every- 
one called upon being brief and merry. Thomas Hardy responded 
with a striking reminiscence. He said that all present must be 
thinking exclusively of Mr. Meredith that evening, and that his 
speech should therefore take the form of an anecdote. The first 
time that he ever met the distinguished author who was guest 
of the night, dated some twenty-six years back. It was in a dingy 
back-office at Messrs. Chapman & Hall's, whither he (Mr. Hardy) 
had dispatched an ill-favored manuscript. (Here Mr. Meredith 
interpolated, •* promising.") The two had talked the story over, 
and so much had Mr. Hardy learnt that day from Mr. Meredith's 
cncojragem^nt and criticism, that the occasion had been largely 
instrumental in inducing him to persevere in literature. George 
Gissing. who followed, had a like recollection. He, too, had met 
Mr. Meredith in the same office, and found that, without note or 
reference, he knew the manuscript better than Mr. Gissing him- 
self. This was praised, that condemned ; and in that conversation 
he had learnt more than from any other source in the whole of his 
career. Mr. Cust of The Pall Mall continued the oratory in 
another excellent speech. He wound up with a telling allusion to 
a young poet, whose heroine (if he remembered rightly) boasted, 
after a lapse of virtue, that she was now 

«* Mother-in-law to the North Pole, 
And maiden-aunt to the Equator.*' 



Mr. E. T. Cook of The Westminster also spoke briefly, and there 
was then a general stampede to the station, to catch a train already 
overdue. Passing carts were pressed into the service, and after 
four guests, including the last speaker, had run a deadly peril by 
trying to climb into the train from the wrong side, the larger por- 
tion of the party were safely started for Victoria. A good many, 
however, stayed on, and doubtless listened with plentiful profit to 
Mr. Meredith's sparkHng talk for another hour or so. But the 
trains were ill-timed, and only those who lived in the neighbor- 
hood of the terminal could manage to wait longer. For all alike 
it was a night to be remembered. 

Thomas Hardy is busily engaged upon the dramatization of 
•* Tess." It seems that the task is giving him a deal of trouble, 
and that Mrs. Patrick Campbell is consulted at every turn in the 
action. The matter arouses a good deal of interest in literary 
circles, and there are many surmises as to the course the play is 
likely to follow. It is clear that, for stage-purposes, the develop- 
ment must be considerably rearranged, and one thing alone is 
certain. The big scene — presumably at the close of the third act 
— is to be Tess's confession. Mrs. Campbell, who can scarcely 
look the part in any case, is immensely interested in it, and is safe 
to play it with success. The production will certainly be the stage 
event of the autumn. 

Miss Cory, the lady who adopts the unfortunate pseudonym of 
** Victoria Cross," will shortly put forth a story called **The 
Woman Who Didn't." It is not to be supposed that this tale is 
in any sense a pendant to Mr. Grant Allen's novel, with which it 
has absolutely no connection. The title, however, was felt to fit 
it so closely that both author and publisher decided to let it stand 
— a decision in which they have been supported by several notable 
critics, not of the younger generation, who have read the MS. with 
approbation. The story is said to be quite modest, reticent, and 
desirable. 

London, 19 July, 1895. Arthur Waugh. 

Boston Letter 

Dr. Samuel A. Green has made an interesting discovery re- 
garding the authorship of a rare book, and has thereby added 
some poems to the work of the first native American poet. The 
book itself belongs in the famous library of the late John Carter 
Brown of Providence, now owned by his son, John Nicholas Brown, 
and it is thought that no other copy exists in this country or in 
England. On the title-page is the inscription, •* New England's 
Tears for her present Miseries ; or, a Late and True Relation of 
the Calamities of New England since April last past. " According 
to the other lines upon this page, the book was ** Written by an 
Inhabitant of Boston in New England to his Friend in London," 
It was printed in London in 1676. Quaint and interesting verses 
fill the pages, the subjects dealing chiefly with the burning and 
destruction by Indians of Marlbury, Rehoboth, Chelmsford, Sud- 
bury and Providence ; with the death of Antononies, the grand 
Indian sachem, etc. It is thus the opening lines read : — 
** What means this silence <A Harvardine Quills 

Whilst Mars Triumphant thunders on our Hills ? 

Have Pagan Priests their Eloquence confin'd 

To no man's use but the mysterious mind ? 

Have PAWAWS charm'd that Art which was so rife 

To crouch to every DON that lost his life ? 

But now whole Towns and Churches fire and die. 

Without the pity of an Elegy. 

Nay, rather should my Quills, were they all Swords, 

Wear to the Hilts in some lamenting iXrords: 

I dare not stile them Poetry, but Truth, 

The dwindling products of my crazie youth; 

If these Essays shall rouze some quainter Pens 

♦Twill to the Author make a rich amends." 
An odd verse is that relating to the story of the fortification be- 
gun by women upon Boston Neck, in which occur the follow- 
ing lines: — 

"A Grand attempt the Amazonian dames, 

Contrive, whereby to glorify their names, 

A Ruffe for Bostons Neck of mud and turfe, 

Reaching from side to side, from surfe to surfe. 

These brave Essays drew forth men's nervous hands, 

More like to Daubers than to Martial Bands. 

These do the work and sturdy Bulwarks raise, 

But those who first began deserve the praise." 
No indication of the authorship of the book is given in the 
printed catalogue or the Carter Brown library, but Dr. Green, by 
careful and scientific literary research, has made it clear to the Mass- 
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sachusctts Historical Society, before which he read an address upon 
the subject recently, that the work is from the pen of Benjamin 
Tompson, the earliest native American poet, of whom Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler, in his ** History of American Literature," has said : — 
* * This poet's best vein is satiric, his favorite organ being the 
rhymed pentameter couplet, with a flow, a vigor and an edge ob- 
viously caught from the contemporaneous verse of John Dryden." 
Tompson, who was born in Braintree, 24 July 1642, and gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1662, devoted the greater part of his time 
to teaching school, although he practiced medicine, also. Dr. 
Green thinks that Cotton Mather was one of his pupils. Accord- 
ing to the tombstone in Roxbury, he died 13 April 17 14, while, 
according to the town records of Braintree, he * * left behind him 
aweary world, eight children and twenty-eight grandchildren." 
After carefully examining **New England's Tears," Dr. Green 
decides that it is a first edition, under another name, of * • New 
England's Crisis," which was printed in this country (soon after its 
appearance in London) either by John Foster of Boston, or Sam- 
uel Green of Cambridge. The title-page of the Brown library 
book mentions an elegy on the death of John Winthrop, and 
this is one of the evidences cited by the Librarian of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, since the same verse appeared in separate 
form as a broadside soon after the death of Gov. Winthrop, with 
the signature of ** B. Thompson " as the writer. The heading of 
that broadside is an interesting illustration of the way titles ran 
i n those d ays : — 

' A 

FUNERAL TRIBUTE 
To the Honourable Dust of the most Charitable Christian, Vnbiased Poli- 
tician, 
And unimitable Pyrotechnist 

John Winthrope esq: 
A Member of the Royal Society, <Sr* Governour of Connecticut Colony in 

NEW ENGLAND, 
who expired in his Countreys Service April, 6th. 1676. 

The first four lines of the elegy, and the last two, run as follows : — 

** Another Black Parenthesis of woe 

The Printer wills that all the World should know 
Sage Winthrop prest with publick sorrow Dies 
As the Sum total of our Miseries : '* 



** His labours cease for ever, but the fruit 
He reaps at Fountain head without dispute.'' 

But one copy of the American edition of this book exists, and 
that unfortunately lacks the title-page ; it is owned by the Boston 
Athenaeum. The Athenaeum book, I may add, has recently been 
reprinted in a limited edition by the Club of Odd Volumes, under 
the editorship of James F. Hunnewell. As I have alluded to the 
peculiar style of titles which every antiquary knows existed in the 
earlier centuries, I will quote here two others, written upon man- 
uscript elegies composed by Tompson and presented to the His- 
torical Society by the late Robert C. Winthrop. One reads : — • *A 
Neighbours Tears dropt on ye grave of an Amiable Virgin a 
pleasant plant cut downe in the blooming of her Spring Viz mrs 
Rebecka Sewal. Anno >Etatis 6. August ye 4th 17 10." The 
other is entitled : — ** A Clowdeof Tears, sprinkled on the Dust of 
the Amiable Virgin mrs Rebecka Sewel who Suddenly died August. 
3 1 7 10. iEtatis sues." The •* Mrs." Sewall referred to was the 
daughter of Samuel Sewall, and granddaughter of the Chief Jus- 
tice, and, though it was the custom in those days to address 
ladies of high position as Mistress or Mrs. whether they were 
married or not, yet this is probably the only instance in which a 
girl of six years was so styled. 

The Boston Public Library has decided to establish three de- 
livery stations in stores in central parts of the city, so that people 
can drop in there in the morning, order books, and receive them 
in the afternoon. The Trustees will pay the shopkeepers a cer- 
tain amount, according to the number of books they have to han- 
dle. Apropos of the **lost Commandment " on the walls of the 
Library, I may say that the records show that out of every 21,655 
books loaned only one is lost. It is proposed to erect, by pub- 
lic subscription, a monument in honor of Dr. S. F. Smith, author 
of ** America, " and a call for $100,000 is made for that purpose. 
Gov. Frederick T. Greenhalge is the President of the organization, 
and Mayor Curtis, Henry Cabot Lodge. Carroll D. Wright and 
other prominent people will act as Vice-Presidents. The scheme 
is being engineered by George D. Lothrop, Jr., of Roxbury, who 
will try to make it a national movement. '* The Colonial Cav- 
alier " has proved so successful that Little, Brown & Co. intend to 
issue another edition this fall. A book that from the success of 
the Cavalier will attract equal attention, having been written by 



the same author, Maud Wilder Goodwin, is now put before read- 
ers by the same firm. It is ** The Head of a Hundred ; Being an 
Account of Certain Passages in the Life of Humphrey Huntoon, 
Esq., Sometyme an Officer in the Colony of Virginia." The 
brightness with which the story is told, aside from the cleverness 
of its plot, is sure to make it a favorite. 
Boston, 30 July 1895. Charles E. L. Wingate. 

Chicago Letter 

Although the head of the firm is still on the other side of 
the water. Stone & Kimball already promise for the fall a number 
of books which should have a distinct literary interest. Much the 
most important of them is •* The Vailima Letters," the name of 
which alone has the charm of music in it. These letters, written 
by Stevenson to his well-loved friend Sidney Colvin in London, 
will show us Samoa and the life which so fascinated him there, as 
no one else has ever revealed it. It has been described often 
enough in volume upon volume of reminiscences, and in letters 
innumerable to the daily papers from curious tourists who gener- 
ously gave an hour to Samoa; but not one of them has discovered 
to us the secret of its hold upon this poet, who knew the world 
and its ways, who loved life and its adventures in action and emo- 
tion. The temperament of the man makes his voluntary exile es- 
pecially interesting, and this intimate record of it simply invalu- 
able. His joy in the primitive life he found in Samoa is like the 
pleasure that we sophisticated moderns take in folk-lore, though 
there was, after all, much in his nature that was simple and elemental. 
He had some kinship with the wild woods, with the wind and the 
sun and the mountains. So we may look forward to the middle 
of October, when the ** Vailima Letters " will be issued. 

Among the other announcements are two volumes of poems, 
one by Eric Mackay, and the other by Frederick Tennyson, 
the brother of the Laureate. It was with his poems that Al- 
fred Tennyson's earliest efforts were published, many years ago, 
in a single volume. And strangely enough, Frederick was then 
considered rather the more promising poet of the two. But there 
are many elements necessary to genius besides the mere talent. 
A volume of ghost-stories by Ralph Adamson Cram will soon be 
issued under the taking title of •• Black Spirits and White;" and 
another book of short stories is *• The Sister of a Saint," by Grace 
EUery Channing. Still another is **The Sun-Eater," by Fiona 
Macleod, whose name is better known in England and Scotland 
than here. ** Pharais," a longer romance by this writer, will be 
published at the same time. Stone & Kimball will also put their 
imprint upon some toy-books, a kind of literature that has become 
strangely popular of late — books about children to be appreciated 
mainly by adults. A *• Story of Bluebeard," newly translated 
and illustrated by J. E. Southall, is one of these ; and some of 
Walter Crane's charmingly decorated fairy-stories are included in 
the list. 

Gilbert Parker's latest novel, ** When Valmond Came to Pon- 
tiac," makes a very pretty book in its American dress. It is a 
strange tale of illusions, of ambition unsatisfied, and lofty but 
vague aspiration. The figure of Valmond has all the elements 
necessary for pure romance. The majesty of his person, his no- 
bility, his courage, his large outlook upon life, his magnetism — 
all these help to make him a fascinating creation. But the most 
potent factor in this result is the mystery which clings to him even 
to the end, its secret never quite revealed to the man himself. 
Indeed, it would have been more artistic if Mr. Parker had not 
printed the neat explanatory letter at the end, if he had left us 
haunted by the possibility he suggests. The book is delightful, 
though, and in nothing more so than in the character of Pontiac 
and its inhabitants. In their freshness and variety they are all 
unknown to romance, and they live in the mind with a strange in- 
sistence for such shadowy figures. Many of the episodes ap- 
proach dangerously hear to the ridiculous, but it is only once or 
twice that they pass the fatal gateway. A few of the great Na- 
poleon's weaknesses would have saved Valmond from even these 
missteps. But they are forgotten in the poetic quality which dig- 
nifies the entire book. In that lie its grace and its charm. 

Prof. R. L. Garner has just started for Africa to continue his 
scientific investigation of the language of apes and other untutored 
beasts. He has succeeded in raising a fund of $30,000, to enable 
him to pursue his discoveries in the manner best fitted to make 
them useful. His equipment will be more complete than ever be- 
fore. Mr. Eugene Field says that * * it is Mr. Gamer's purpose to 
return to this country two years hence, and to give a series of ex- 
hibitions, which will illustrate in detail the life of the explorer in 
the wilds of the African coast. A unique feature will be a class 
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of monkeys, each of which will be capable of uttering from eight 
to twenty words. " 

In the same column of the Record from which I have quoted, 
the following whimsical paragraph is printed : — *' Hereafter let no 
vain babbler presume to question the versatility of Hamlin Garland. 
That fiery untamed apostle of veritism is now penning a series of 
exciting Colorado letters from the cool and quiet porch of his Wis- 
consin farm-house." But Mr. Garland's imagination is not quite 
so vivid as this. He has left the quiet porch and the adventures 
of his latest heroine, and is really travelling through Colorado and 
New Mexico, and sending to the Herald descriptive, poetic letters 
which are not in the least journalistic. Mr. Garland is accom- 
panied by Mr. H. A. MacNeil, the sculptor, and Mr. C. F. 
Browne, the painter, and they expect to investigate the ruins left 
by the cliff-dwellers. The expedition, however, will doubtless 
bear artistic rather than scientific fruit. 

A new form of theft was recently discovered in the University 
of Chicago, which illustrates not only Western ingenuity in the 
invention of crime, but also desire for culture which will admit 
of no denial. It transpired that many students were stealing an 
education by attending courses of lectures which their tuition fees 
did not entitle them to hear. It was melancholy that such unusual 
ardor in the pursuit of learning should have been discouraged by 
the ruthless and unsympathetic authorities. 

Chicago, 30 July 1895. ' Lucy Monroe. 



The Lounger 

A CURRENT PARAGRAPH reports Mrs. Thomas K. Beecher as 
having concluded a conversation on immortality, in which Mark 
Twain had ** taken the agnostic side," by asking him whether he 
would confess his error, if he should meet her in Heaven a million 
years hence. Mark promised that he would, and sealed the prom- 
ise by writing appropriate stanzas on three stones found on the 
banks of the Chemung River, the three stones being fragments of 
what once was a single rock. The ** contract" is dated Elmira, 
N. Y., 2 July 1895 ; and here are the terms of it : — 

**If you prove right and I prove wrong, 
A million years from now, 
In language plain and frank and strong, 
My error PU avow 

(To your dear mocking face)." 

** If I prove right, by God His grace, 
Full sorry I shall be, 
For in that solitude no trace 
There'll be of you and me, 
(Nor of our vanished race)." 

"A million years, O patient stone! 
YouVe waited for this messa(2;e. 
Deliver it a million years — 
Survivor pays expressage." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

To HAVE WRITTEN a good deal of fact or fiction about Africa 
does not, it seems, ensure unopposed entrance to Parliament. Mr. 
Stanley has succeeded in being returned, as a Conservative, but it 
was not his first attempt ; and the chairman of a meeting in the 
interest of Mr. Haggard, who was a candidate for re-election last 
month, has been dragged from his seat and called all sorts of 
names by Lord Wodehouse, son and heir to the Earl of Kimber- 
ley. The offender has not only been fined, but may look to be 
pilloried in a novel. Mr. Haggard is a great hand at describing 
scenes of carnage. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Abbey has returned from abroad, and has much that is 
interesting and important to tell of his coming season of opera and 
drama. He has reengaged Mme. Nordica, and the Reszkes and 
Plan^on, and we are to have ** Tristan and Isolde" with Jean de 
Reszke and Mme. Nordica. The stories of Jean de Reszke's ill- 
ness, Mr. Abbey says, have been exaggerated, and he assures us 
that the singer will be himself again long before the opera season 
begins. Herr Seidl has been engaged to lead the Wagner hosts, 
and Signor Bevignani to lead the hosts of Italy. Mme. Calv6 is 
to return to us. Apropos, I see that Mme. Eames is not, for 
which I am truly sorry ; but Calv^ in ' * Carmen "will console us 
for many other losses. She is not going to confine her repertoire 
to ** Carmen," but will appear in two or three other operas — two, 

at least, new to this country. 

♦ * * 

Sir Henry Irving will open an eight-weeks' engagement at 
Abbey's Theatre in October. His repertoire will include * * King 
Arthur " and ** The Story of Waterloo." I wonder if Sir Henry's 



title will adorn his play-bills and posters. It would prove very at- 
tractive to the average American. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt will also 
be with us during the coming season, and will play *• Izeyl " and 
**Magda," among other r61es. It has been some time since we 
have had the pleasure of seeing Mme. Bernhardt in New York, 
but I knew that she was commg, because stories of her savage 
pets are being printed in the papers here. It is said that she has 
bought a famous wrestling lion for $5, 000. He will be worth that 

to her in advertising. 

* ♦ * 

In an article on Mme. Bernhardt, published in a recent num- 
ber of The Strand, the writer says that when she plays ** Ph^dre " 
she cannot get through the evening without fainting at least once, 
sometimes oftener, and that he has seen her sit in her dressing- 
room an hour before she was due on the stage, ** absorbed in the 
contemplation of the tragedy in which she was about to perform, " 
while **the silent tears coursed down her cheeks." Mme. Pasta, 
when she played tragedy (or sang it, I should say), was not the 
victim of "curious introspection." She was much more practical. 
In ** Norma, " before she strangled her offspring, she stepped 
behind a ** property " rock and fortified herself with beer: other- 
wise she could not have gone successfully through her part. But 
there were no interviewers in those days. Perhaps if Mme. Pasta 
had known that there was a **chiel amang ye takin' notes," she, 
too, would have sat for an hour in her dressing-room ** absorbed 
in the contemplation of the tragedy she was about to perform, " 
instead of steadying her nerves with beer. 

♦ * * 

Gounod's Memoirs are begun in the Revue de Paris, M. 
Gounod, like many another famous man before him, gives his 
mother the credit of his success in life. She taught music and 
drawing, that the same accomplishments might be taught her two 
sons. Gounod writes as charmingly as he sang. He made no 
pretence of being a singer, but no one who ever heard him sing 
will forget the beauty of his songs. The same may be said of his 
literary style : it is perfectly simple, but it is the style of an artist. 

* * * 

A despatch from Paris tells us that Paul Verlaine has been 
elected to the French Society of Dramatic Authors, and adds that 
the members of the Society did not know who he was until they 
were told, and then they hesitated about admitting him. It is 
said that, thanks to George Moore in England and The Critic and 
Stone & Kimball in America, Verlaine is better known abroad 
than at home. Mr. Arthur Waugh, I believe, introduced Ver- 
laine to the American public through the columns of this paper. 

4^ ♦ ♦ 

I have been brought up to believe that the English post-ofiicc 
system is simply perfection, and have been told by way of illustra- 
tion that, if a letter were addressed to "John Smith, England," 
it would be sure to reach the person for whom it was intended, 
quite as soon as though properly addressed. I have just had an 
experience, however, which shows me that London post officials 
can be as stupid as our own are at times. I sent a letter to one of 
the editors of a leading morning daily, who is also one of the best- 
known editors in London, and addressed it to his home. After 
several weeks it came back to me, with **not found" and other 
discouraging legends stamped all over the envelope. To show 
him that my intentions had been good (the letter was in answer 
to some important inquiries from him), I enclosed the envelope 
when I wrote to him again. In his answer, which I have just re- 
ceived, he says : — ** Your letter to me was not delivered because it 

was addressed to 72 Road, instead of 27." As his name is 

ia the directory, the London post-office people would have saved 
themselves some trouble and me a good deal of annoyance if they 

had consulted its pages. 

♦ « * 

In a recent article Mr. Edward W. Bok discusses the 
novel of the future — not its character, nor its purpose, but its 
length. He argues that the day of the long novel, the novel of 
150,000 words, is past. Women, who are the greatest novel- 
readers, he says, prefer stories of 50,000 words in length, and he 
cites *• Ships that Pass in the Night," Mr. Warner's ••Golden 
House " and Mr. Davis's '• Princess Aline," neither running over 
50,000 words, as of the ideal length. He adds that ** • Trilby ' is, 
of course, cited by men as representing a good length for a novel ; 
Mr. du Maurier's book is about 45,000 words in length." As 
** Trilby " is nearer 145,000 words in length, this must be a slip 

of the pen. 

41 m ♦ 
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Knocking his own argument on the head, Mr. Bok admits 
that the greatest successes of recent fiction have been long novels, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's averaging 150,000 words each. "Ben 
Hur." ** The Prince of India " and *• Tess of the d' Urbervilles, " 
are of about the same length, not to mention ** The Heavenly 
Twins/* which is 200,000 words, if it is not longer. I quite agree 
with Mr. Bok that the magazine editors shrink from publishing 
serials of more than 80,000 or 90,000 words, and yet the editor 
of Harper s has not hesitated to accept Mr. du Manner's new 
novel, which is said to be longer than ** Trilby " — probably 200,000 
words ; and the editor of The Century is said to have accepted a 
serial by Mrs, Humphry Ward, which will be as long as her long- 
est book, 150,000 words. The situation in a nutshell is this: — 
People read what they like, be it a novel of 45,000 or of 145,000 
words. It is the degree of interest, not the number of words, that 
makes them read a book. I must say, however, that it takes a 
very big name to pull a serial successfully through twelve numbers 
of a magazine. Novelettes would be the editor's choice in the 
matter of length, but editors cannot always have their way, not- 
withstanding the general impression that they do. They are the 
slaves of their readers, and if the readers prefer the long story 
with the famous name, rather than the short story by the less fa- 
mous author, there is nothing for the editor to do but to give it to 
them, if he can afford to. Famous authors come high. In that 
matter they have left the prima-donna away behind. 

* ♦ ♦ 

The Bookman good-naturedly takes The Critic to task for speak- 
ing of Mrs. Graham's ** Tales from the Foothills," instead of 
* * Stories of the Foothills. " It was a mistake, there is no denying 
that. The Bookman has a worse one, however, in the same num- 
ber. In speaking of Eric Mackay's •• Love Letters of a Violinist, " 
it says : — •* Mr. Mackay, it will be remembered, is the son of Marie 
Corelli." It is rather hard on the author of ''Barabas" to have 
a man, who, if not older than herself, is very nearly as old, called 
her son. Eric Mackay is the brother of Miss Marie Corelli. 



first I thought I had discovered two indications that Thackeray 
did not write it. One is the use of " fall " for *' autumn," which 
is not very common among modern English writers, I believe. 
The other is the phrase, * ' whether white-skin or red-skin is most 
savage." But in *• Esmond "we find **the best of the two." 
Even Hawthorne is guilty of * • whether this giddy child or my 
sage self have most pleasure," etc. It seems to me that Kennedy 
probably furnished Thackeray with the materials for the descrip- 
tion of the scenery, but that Thackeray wrote the chapter. 

A friend once challenged me to find a single instance of **a 
solecism or inelegance or of bad grammar " in *• Esmond." I had 
no difficulty in discovering many. To say nothing of ** directly " 
in the sense of **as soon as," and the uniform use of ** different 
to " (would any Englishman say, *' I differ to the learned gentle- 
man " ?), the following are noticeable: — ** Harry both spent, gave 
and lent his money"; **can look back upon his course of past 
life"; ** the reason why * ♦ * was because, " etc. ; ** he hoped 
that as Don Scipio had formerly served with the Austrians against 
the French, 'twas to be hoped," etc.; ''taking but a couple of 
hours' rest only," etc. Few, iif any, of these can be defended, as 
the phrase ** was shook " may be, on the ground that Thackeray 
was imitating the style of the time of Queen Anne. 

Buffalo, 20 July, 1895. Irving Browne. 

I've just seen The Critic of June 15, with Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison's " Thackerayana." The '* Abbaye de Penmarch " is well 
known to Thackeray collectors ; there is even an American trans- 
lation of it in De Witt's series. (The DeWitt Publishing House 
is now R. H. Russell & Son.) But the play was written by a 
cousin of the real Thackeray. What all lovers of Thackeray would 
like now, is a collection of his letters (of which dozens are in print, 
scattered here and there). It would make a most interesting com- 
panion to the Brookfield letters. Brander Matthews. 

BrOnig, Switzerland, 3 July 1895. 



The Infinitive Again 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

We of an older literary generation were brought up with the 
cast-iron rule, •* Never split the infinitive." We discovered that 
we might recklessly split the future, ** shall fully prove," or the 
potential ** can fully prove," but the infinitive, by some mysteri- 
ous edict, was hedged about, and we might never dare * * to fully 
prove " anything ; we could only aspire *' fully to prove "it, or 
**to prove it fully." Neither of which was exactly what we 
wished to do. We have walked, however, circumspectly accord- 
ing to rule; and at last our ear has become so dull to sense and 
euphony that we can tranquilly voice ourselves in G. E. W., Jr. 
{^The Critic, July 20), in a protest against the disintegration of the 
infinitive. 

But yielding all the respect due to good usage and conservatism, 
may we not yet put in a plea for the writers who feel that lan- 
guage w^as made for man, and not man for the language ? May 
not the fact that Mr. Zangwill's critic puts an adverb into his in- 
finitive have both a cause and effect relation to the fact that he has 

* * one of the smoothest pens that have run on your pages for 
many a day "? When we find a man using words with precision 
and delicacy, may we not allow him the benefit of the doubt that 
it is not carelessness, but a keen appreciation of values, that 
makes him press apart the unwieldy forms of language and insert 
his adverbs where sense and emphasis require ? 

SOUTHFIELD, MaSS. J. B. P. 

Thackerayana 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

I have recently seen somewhere a suggestion that J. P. Kennedy 
wrote the fourth chapter of volume two of * * The Virginians, " 
referring to such an assertion by a writer in the Magazine of 
American History, That writer says: — **A11 people of intelli- 
gence are aware * * * that while in Paris on one occasion, 
his friend William M. Thackeray, becoming weary of his work on 

* The Virginians, ' asked Kennedy to write a chapter for him, 
which he agreed to do if he could catch ' the run of the story. ' 
Kennedy actually produced the fourth chapter of the second vol- 
ume of * The Virginians,* which accounts for the accuracy of the 
descriptions of the local scenery about Cumberland, with which 
he was familiar and which Thackeray had never seen. " If Thack- 
eray did not write this chapter, it is a remarkably good imitation 
of his style, even to his frequent use of '• says " for ** said." At 



The Fine Arts 

•« Art In Theory '* 

By G, L, Raymond. G. P. Putnam* s Sons, 
The reader who is pressed for time, and who takes up this 
book, will do well to turn at once to the appendix. There is little 
that is both new and profitable in current discussion of the sub- 
ject but what has been brought into it out of modem psychology. 
In his appendix. Prof. Raymond analyzes a psychological theory 
of the nature of beauty put forward by Prof. Baldwin, accepts it as 
according, in general, with his own, and proposes some modifica- 
tions, which, the reader will probably agree, are improvements. 
But in the body of his book, the author goes through all the arts, 
classifying and sifting them ; criticises many obsolete doctrines, 
and takes his reader a fatiguing journey along byepaths that are 
barren of interest. Thus, his aim in several chapters is merely to 
show that the adjective ** representative " will apply to all of the 
fine arts, because they represent nature in forms that are more 
or less abstract, and ideas and sentiments in forms that are more 
or less imitative. He has cdhsiderable difficulty in including 
music and architecture in this scheme, the imitative element in 
these arts being really inconsiderable, and he rejects purely geo- 
metrical decoration ; but when, by arguments that will not all 
bear scrutiny, he satisfies himself that his choice of an epithet is 
a good one, he finds it necessary to add . to it, because there are 
representative arts that are not "fine." He thus comes to the 
conception of the fine arts with which he might just as well have 
started — viz,, that they are those that deal with beauty. The 
whole argument turns on his notion of beauty, and this, 
as we have said, is more clearly presented in the appendix than in 
the text. We will venture to give it a still briefer expression, 
and to say that to him beauty appears as a complex harmony of 
effects, which may be started either from within or from without, 
but which must include something of both the actual and the 
ideal. To us it seems enough, if only the harmony suggests a 
universal one. His definition of harmony, on the other hand, will 
seem to most readers defective. He makes it result almost entirely 
from "putting like with like," which would create monotony. 
The principle of contrast is just as important, and, though it is, 
of course, involved in many of the Professor's statements, he 
nowhere gives it adequate recognition. 



Paul Wayland Bartlett, the sculptor, and Julius L. 
Stewart, the artist of Boston, have been created Chevaliers of the 
Legion of Honor. 
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•• Figaro-Salon •• 

The completion of this excellent publication for 1895 puts within 
the reach of lovers of art an excellent critical account of the two 
salons of the year, from the pen of M.Charles Yriarte, with many 
large reproductions of the principal paintings and sculptures. 
The work has been issued in six parts, each having as frontispiece 
an engraving in colors printed by the Boussod-Valadon process. 
Among these we would signalize as particularly effective the repro- 
duction of Jules Breton's •* Derni^res Glanes," a group of his 
favorite Breton peasants in a broad, flat landscape lighted by the 
last rays of the setting sun. The revival of the Napoleonic cult 
is probably the reason for the reproduction in colors of M. Orange's 
*• Bonaparte en figypte," looking at a newly exhumed mummy of 
a Pharaoh, and M. Georges Cain's • • Bulletin de Victoire de l' Arm^e 
d'ltalie (I797)'" The prettiest, and the most satisfactory as a 
color-print, is that of M. Aublet's • • Roses Th6, " a young girl in 
blue inhaling the perfume of a spray of tea-roses. Of the en- 
gravings in black and white, that of M. Besnard's ''March^ aux 
Chevaux (Environs d' Alger)" gives some idea of the painter's 
fascinating play of light and shade, his clever handling and his 
knowledge of horse anatomy. Mr. Dannat's equally clever •• Sol 
y Sombra," a group of Spanish damsels with their duenna, does 
not do so well in reproduction. There is no hint of the glowing 
light and color of the original. M. Clairin's •• Les Ouled Maiel sc 
Rendant au Bain," Arab ladies muffled in white draperies, is 
adequately reproduced. Among the American painters illustrated 
are, besides Dannat, Ridgway Knight, Lynch and Bridgman. 
(Boussod, Valadon & Co.) 



Art Notes 

«• The Elementary History of Art," by Mrs. Arthur Bell 
(N. d'Anvers), which has now reached a fourth edition, and has 
been revised and brought up to date, is a useful compendium of 
information, covering the progress of architecture, sculpture and 
painting in all countries from the earliest dates. No new views 
arc put forward, and we have not discovered any serious mistakes. 
The only point to be specially noticed is the comparatively large 
amount of space given to the Dutch and English schools. Some 
mention is made of the leading American painters. The illustra- 
tions arc mostly copies of old woodcuts, but include a few half- 
tone reproductions from photographs and several from etchings, 
steel-engravings and pen-and-ink drawings. There is a biographi- 
cal index of painters, and another of sculptors and architects. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

— "Childhood in Art," by Estelle M. Hurll, has good *« pro- 
cess " engravings from drawmgs and paintings, mostly by cele- 
brated artists. Reynolds is represented by his ** Strawberry 
Girl " and *• Penelope Boothby " ; Velasquez by his portrait of the 
Infanta Marguerite ; Van Dyck by his drawing of James, Duke 
of York, as a baby, and his group of the Princess Mary and the 
Prince of Orange ; Greuzc by his * • Broken Pitcher " ; Murillo by 
his *• Beggar-Boys" with grapes and melon. Raphael, Titian, 
Bellini and Vivarini are also among the number. The letter-press 
is largely anecdotal, and is based on the usual English authorities. 
(Joseph Knight Co.) 

— The subject of the July Portfolio monograph, **the Isle of 
Wight," is seasonable and interesting. Mr. C. J. Cornish writes 
of the tight little island, its topography, history, sufferings at the 
hands of the French and other invaders, its ancient privileges and 
immunities. The illustrations include four full-page plates of 
island scenery, and many half-tone engravings in the text, illus- 
trating historic spots like Carisbrook Castle, natural curiosities 
like "the Needles," and artificial ones like the carved tombstones 
and dial at Godshill. The frontispiece is an etching of ' ' Fresh- 
water Gate, " by John Fullwood. 



Educational Notes 

Henry Holt & Co. announce, in their English Readings for 
Students, ** Specimens of Narration, " edited by W. T. Brewster 
of Columbia. The volume will be in four parts, one of them en- 
tirely devoted to Robert Louis Stevenson. 

James Constantine Pilling, the well-known ethnologist of the 
Geological Survey, died in Olney, Md., on July 26. He began 
his scientific career in 1875, while surveying the Rocky Mountains 
with Major J. W. Powell. He catalogued and indexed the litera- 
ture relating to the languages of nearly all the Indians of North 
America, his last work being a bibliography of the ancient Mexi- 
can language, soon to be published. 



Mr. Henry W. Hardon, of the firm of Evarts, Choate & 
Beaman, has been appointed to the Professorship of Law at Cor- 
nell University. He is a graduate of Harvard (A.B., 1882, 
LL.D., 1885), and studied for some time in Europe. Prof. 
Hardon will enter upon his new duties with Judge Finch of the 
Court of Appeals, who will join the Cornell Law School in the fall. 

Ginn & Co. will publish a school ** History of Our Country," 
by three Southern educators, Superintendents O. H. Cooper and 
L. Lemmon and Prof. H. F. Estill. 

The Annual Entrance Examinations of the National Conserva- 
tory of Music of America will be held on Sept. 3-6, and on Nov. 
I. The fourth annual concours for prizes for the best symphony, 
overture and violin concerto by American composers will close on 
Dec. 15. The number of applicants promises to be very large. 

Dr. Francis Walker, son of Francis A. Walker, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has accepted a call to the De- 
partment of Political and Social Science in Colorado College. 

The twenty-fifth Annual Summer Number of The School 
Journal contains ** symposiums " on a •* Course of Study and 
Correlation in Elementary Education," and on the ** National 
Educational Association." The rest of the contents includes an 
article on •* A School Museum as an Educational Laboratory," 
and a list of the pedagogical books of the year. 

Prof. W. H. Johnson writes to us from Denison University, 
Granville, O. : — **The words quoted by your Boston correspond- 
ent from President Eliot's speech, * We seek to train here men 
for a successful personal career made subservient to the public 
good, ' would doubtless make a very fair motto, but a great deal 
more of noble purport was put into a few words by Harvard's 
most gifted son at her two hundred and fiftieth anniversary : — 
* Let it be our hope to make a gentleman of every youth who is 
put under our charge ; not a conventional gentleman, but a man 
of culture, a man of intellectual resource, a man of public spirit, a 
man of refinement, with that good taste which is the conscience 
of the mind and that conscience which is the good taste of the 
soul. ' A successful personal career made subservient to the pub- 
lic good may have widely different meanings, according as our 
ideals of * success ' and ' public good ' are exalted or debased, but 
the standard held up by Lowell will do to follow always and every- 
where." 



Notes 

George Routledge & Sons announce for early publication 
**The Buddha and his Religion, "by T. Barth^l^my Saint-Hilaire, 
translated by Laura Ensor. 

— The fable as a form of literary art possessed a great attraction 
for Robert Louis Stevenson, and he was accustomed also to try 
his hand occasionally on the composition of fables in the conven- 
tional brief and concentrated form. •* By the winter of 1887-8," 
says The Athenceum, **hc had enough of these by him, together 
with a few others running to greater length and conceived in a 
more mystic vein, to form a book, and such a book he promised 
to Messrs. Longman on the occasion of a visit paid him in New 
York by the editor of Longman* s Magazine in the spring of 1888. 
During his residence in Samoa, although he composed one or two 
fables, he seems to have given little thought to the proposed vol- 
ume. It has been handed by the author's representatives to 
Messrs. Longman for publication in their magazine, and the first 
instalment, containing twenty fables, will appear in the August 
number, the second in the issue for September." 

— J. B. Lippincott Co. will publish Julien Gordon's new book, 
*• A Wedding, and Other Stories." 

— The Lenox Library was closed on July 27 for its annual clean- 
ing, to last for three weeks; the Astor will close on Aug. 19 and 
reopen Sept. 16. With a view to the prospective consolidation of 
the libraries, no extensive alterations or repairs will be made. 
The Trustees of the New York Public Library will meet on Oct. 
21 for the completion of the consolidation. 

— The English Society of Authors has commissioned Mr. Hall 
Caine to visit Ottawa, while in America, and negotiate the settle- 
ment of the copyright controversy with Canada. Mr. Caine will 
ascertain whether he can have the support of the British Colonial 
Office before accepting the commission. The question in its 
present form involves the whole principle of the authors' owner- 
ship in their literary property. The Canadian Parliament, in the 
interest of the printers, has passed an act compelling authors to 
apply for a copyright at Ottawa on the same conditions as in the 
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United States, with the exception that instead of simultaneous 
publications, a margin of thirty days is allowed. If the copyright 
is not applied for, Canadian printers may be licensed by Parlia- 
ment to print the work, with the understanding that ten per cent, 
shall be paid to the author. The practical result would probably 
be that cheap editions would be printed in Canada and sent over 
the United States border. The Canadian Act has not been sanc- 
tioned by the British Government. 

— The Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, an older brother of Henry 
Ward Beecher, died in Brooklyn on July 28. He was bom in East- 
hampton, L. I., 27 August, 1803. He was the author of ''The 
Conflict of the Ages ; or. The Individual and Organic Harmony of 
God and Man "; and a ** History of Opinions on the Scriptural 
Doctrine of Retribution." 

— Lieut.-Col. Alexander Ewing, the husband of Juliana Horatia 
Ewing, died recently in England. He was a paymaster in the 
British Army, and translated Jean Paul Richter's ** Flower, Fruit 
and Thorn Pieces *' into English. 

— By the will of the late Thomas O. P. Burnham, the well-known 
second-hand bookseller of Boston, the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, as residuary legatee, receives $230,000; the town of 
Essex, the testator's native place, $40,000; the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, $20,000; Tufts College and the Home 
for Aged Men in Boston, $io,oooeach; nine local charities, $5,000 
each, and four others, $2,000 each. The entire estate amounted 
to $602,000. 

—Miss Wilkins's prize detective story, ''The Long Arm," will 
make its appearance in August in Chapman* s Magazine^ the new 
unillustrated monthly edited by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd and devoted 
exclusively to fiction. 



— A tablet in memory of Oliver Holden, the composer of the 
famous hyn^n, *• Coronation, " will be erected in the Unitarian 
Church of his birthplace, Shirley, Mass. It will bear his name, 
the date of his birth (18 Sept., 1765), and a quotation from the 
hymn. Holden was a Baptist. His last surviving descendant, a 
granddaughter, has placed a tablet over his grave in Charlestown, 
where he died in 1844. 
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Joseph Rodman Drake 

7 August 1795 — 20 September 1820 
There is something melancholy in the death of young 
poets, of whom as a class we are slow to believe that they are 
beloved of the gods in that they die young. We magnify 
their promise, when death has put an end to it, and prophecy 
performance which they could hardly have fulfilled if they 
had lived to old age. The feeling is natural, as all generous 
feelings are ; but it is often mistaken, it is so impulsive ; and so 
ill-considered that it is sometimes ridiculous, if not absolutely 
foolish. There is no good reason why poets should not die 
young, as other men do, and when we consider what young 
poets are — or some young poets, — we cannot but regret, at 
least I cannot but regret, that they do not die earlier than 
they do, and a good deal more frequently. If Keats had 
lived longer, he might have outgrown his infatuation for 
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Fanny Brawne, but that he would have written better, if he 
had lived longer, is not likely, since " Hyperion " and " The 
Eve of St. Agnes " were followed by " Cap and Bells " and 
his abortive tragedies. Shelley had given the world his best 
before he wrote " The Triumph of Life," and Byron his best 
before he wrote the last cantos of " Don Juan." There was 
nothing in Chatterton after he doffed the antique domino of 
Rowley, and next to nothing at most in Kirke White, David 
Gray and other minors and weaklings, whom the world has wil- 
lingly let die. America has produced her share of these inherit- 
ors of unfulfilled renown, but, unless my memory is at fault, 
not so many as England, for at this moment I recall only 
three — the two Davidson sisters, who were more fortunate 
in their biographers than in their poetry, and Joseph Rodman 
Drake, who has not yet found a biographer, though none of 
our early poets more fully deserves one, both as a poet and 
a man. Worthy of remembrance at all times, he is especially 
worthy of it now, for one hundred years have passed since he 
first saw the light of summer in this breathing world of ours. 
We have long celebrated the anniversaries of our old battles, of 
Concord, of Bunker Hill, of New Orleans, and we have begun 
to celebrate the birthdays of our famous soldiers and states- 



men. It is about time, it seems to me, that we began to 
celebrate the birthdays of our poets, and we cannot begin bet- 
ter than by celebrating the centennial of Joseph Rodman 
Drake. 

He was born in New York, 7 August 1795, and was the 
only son of a family of four children, but whether they were 
older or younger than he is not stated in the scanty notices 
of his life, nor what was the social status of their parents, 
who, dying at an early period, left their little ones unpro- 
vided for. Who looked after them in their orphanage we are 
not told, which is rather a pity, for if the child be the father 
of the man, we should like to know something of the child- 
hood of Drake. He is said to have shown a talent for verse 
while in his teens ; but if the specimens of it which are said 
to be preserved in one of his fragmentary poems entitled 
" Leon " are a fair sample of its general average, this talent 
was not excessive. He must have done something towards 
maintaining himself at this time, for we hear of his having 
some mercantile employment, probably as a clerk, and he 
must have had friends, for at the age of eighteen he aban- 
doned this employment, which, of course, was distasteful to 
him, and began to study medicine. Shortly after his enrol- 
ment among the neophites of iEsculapius, Drake was for- 
tunate enough to meet a kindred spirit in the person of an 
eager votary of Apollo. It was during a sailing excursion 
down New York Bay, on the afternoon of a September day, 
which had been a rainy one, though the rain was then over, 
and the sky was illuminated with a brilliant rainbow. The 
conversation, which for a time had been of a desultory kind, 
happened to turn on the delights of the world to which our 
young ^sculapian was preparing himself to formally dismiss 
his fellow-mortals, when the poetic Apollonian declared that 
his delight there, if he could have his choice, would be to 
lounge upon the rainbow and read Tom Campbell. It was 
a more etherial conceit than that of Gray, who asked 
for nothing better in heaven than to lie on a sofa, and read 
eternal new romances by Marivaux. That propitious Sep- 
tember afternoon was marked with a white stone in the an- 
nals of American letters, for it witnessed the beginning of a 
friendship between Joseph Rodman Drake and FitzGreene 
Halleck, a friendship which was delightful, in that it added 
to the personal happiness of both, and memorable, in that it 
determined an epoch in their poetic history. It was as im- 
portant as the friendship between Lamb and Coleridge, or 
the more equal friendship between Hunt and Keats. 

The budding physician and the banker's clerk took to- 
gether, and became inseparable companions, hunting in 
couples wherever pleasure beckoned and inclination led their 
willing feet. They lounged in at the book-stores, and haunted 
the playhouses : they took long strolls in the country, which 
was not far to seek in the New York of eighty years ago : 
and they visited the best families, by whom they were enter- 
tained, and whom they entertained in turn, Halleck with his 
conversation, which was light and sparkling, and Drake with 
his flute, upon which he was an admirable player. Among 
the families whom they were in the habit of visiting was that 
of Mr. Henry Eckford, a wealthy ship-builder, who lived in a 
spacious country house, situated on a shaded avenue known 
as Love Lane, and who had more fair daughters than Jeph- 
thah, judge in Israel. The mention of these ladies reminds 
me that Halleck referred to one of them in a letter which he 
wrote to his sister Maria, 29 Jan. 181 7, and in which he de- 
plored, inveterate celibate that he was, the doom to which 
she had subjected his friend Drake, who had married her the 
summer before, because, as he intimated, her father was rich. 
'< He was poor, as poets, of course, always are, and offered 
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himself as a sacrifice at the shrine of Hymen to shun the 
* pains and penalties ' of poverty. I officiated as grooms- 
man, though much against my will. His wife is good-natured, 
and loves him to distraction. He is, perhaps, the hand- 
somest man in New York — a face like an angel, a form like 
an Apollo, and, as I well knew that his person was the true 
index of his mind, I felt myself during the ceremony as com- 
mitting a crime in aiding and assisting in such a sacrifice." 
The letter of Halleck from which this captious extract 
is taken contained manuscript copies made by him of two of 
Drake^s poems, one being " The Culprit Fay," which was 
written about the time of his marriage, and in consequence 
of a discussion between him on the one hand, and Halleck 
and Fenimore Cooper on the other, concerning the rivers of 
Scotland and their adaptation to poetic uses from their ro- 
mantic associations, and the rivers of America, which are 
destitute of such associations, and whether the latter could 
not be made as poetic as the former, Halleck and Cooper 
maintaining that they could not, and Drake that they could — 
an argument which he proceeded to enforce by the composi- 
tion of" The Culprit Fay," which Halleck assured his sister was 
begun and finished in three days, and (in his opinion) was 
certainly the best thing of the kind in the English language, 
and more strikingly original than he had supposed it possible 
for a modem poem to be. 

We learn from these intimate letters, as their biographic 
setting, that Drake and his wife made a tour in Europe in 
the second year of their wedded life, and that they travelled 
through Scotland, Ireland, England, Wales, France and Hol- 
land ; and we find in Gen. James Grant Wilson's " Life and 
Letters " of Halleck two poetic epistles addressed to him by 
Drake, shortly after his arrival in Scotland, one from Dum- 
fries, the other from Irvine. We learn from the same vol- 
ume all that we need to know about the satirical squibs which 
Drake and Halleck, separately, or in conjunction, contributed 
to The Evening Fost^ in the spring of 18 19, over the signa- 
ture of ** Croaker," which was adopted from the name of one 
of the characters in Goldsmith's comedy of " The Good- 
natured Man"; about the excitement which they created in 
drawing-rooms, book-stores, and coffee-houses, and the gen- 
eral curiosity respecting their authorship ; and about the as- 
tonishment of their enthusiastic editor who gave these effus- 
ions to the world, and who, when their authors introduced 
themselves to him one evening, at his residence in Hudson 
Street, exclaimed, " My God, I had no idea that we had such 
talents in America ! " 

The jubilation of this good editor was of short continu- 
ance, however, for before the close of the year the health of 
the younger of the two possessors of these wonderful talents, 
which had never been robust, was so greatly impaired that he 
was ordered south in the hope of restoring it. Physician 
enough to understand his critical condition, Drake consented 
to go, and, accompanied by his devoted wife, made a 
leisurely journey to Louisiana, where he sojourned for several 
months, escaping the rigors of the northern winter, but too 
late to escape the darker rigors of death's eternal cold. He 
returned with the spring, the shadow of himself, pale and suf- 
fering, but patient and cheerful, and lingered along, failing 
and fading before the eyes of his loving friends. Halleck 
was constantly at his bedside until the end came. When he 
was on his deathbed, his friend De Kay, who, at the request 
of his wife, had collected and copied all his poems which 
could be found, brought them to him. " See, Joe," he said, 
" what I have done." " Bum them," he replied, " they are 
valueless.'' He died on 21 September 1820, one month 
and fourteen days after his twenty-fifth birthday. He died 
young, but not unwept, unhonored or unsung ; for on the day 
of his death Halleck wrote on the manuscript of his poems 
the touching little monody which has immortalized his mem- 
ory ; and said with a sigh when he was returning from his 
funeral, " There will be less sunshine for me hereafter, now 
that Joe is gone." 



There are more important figures in the early annals of 
American poetry than Drake, but none, I think, who are 
more interesting than he. There is, there can be, but one 
standard by which poetry should be judged, but there are, 
and there ought to be,more than one standard by which poets 
should be judged, for to measure the dwarfs by the same 
standard as the giants, is to belittle the one and be unjust to 
the other. Drake's poetry should not be read as if it had 
been written in our day, when poets are so plentiful that every 
versifier has their art at his finger ends : it should be read as 
it was read when it was written, in the first two decades of 
the century, when poets were few among us, and their skill 
so limited and uncertain as to disconcert and irritate later 
readers. He had no American models whom he could study 
to advantage, only such rude workmen in verse as Dwight, 
Trumbull, and Freneau ; and the only English models whom 
he knew, or for whom he seemed to care, were Moore and 
Scott. He could not have had a more manly master than 
Scott, though be might have found a more dehberate one, for 
Scott improvised rather than composed. Like Scott, Drake 
wrote too rapidly, and too carelessly ; for whatever its merits, 
and they are considerable, since poetic invention is one of 
them, and spirited metrical movement is another, "The 
Culprit Fay " is an improvisation, and nothing more — an im- 
provisation which needed much, but never had any, correction. 
It is charming, however, for just what it is, being one of the 
pillars upon which the reputation of Drake rests, the other 
being his lyric, " The American Flag," which is still the 
standard sheet in our Heaven of Song. No one but a 
poet could have written these two poems, to remember which 
is to remember Joseph Rodman Drake. 

R. H. Stoddard. 



Literature 

«• Scandinavian Literature " 

Essays. By H, H. Boyesen, Charles Scribner'^s Sons, 

If one were called upon to distinguish carefully between 
the three related nationalities that make Scandinavia so in- 
teresting an ethnical study to-day, one might superficially be 
tempted to call them as alike as three peas, as alike as Atiic, 
Ionic and Doric, as alike as French, Italian and Spanish. 
And yet, underneath this " hkeness," what dissimilarity ! 
Who, except on the most cursory of examinations, could call 
the fiery and voluptuous Swede like the soft, sweet tempered, 
courteous Dane, or would compare either with the bold, in- 
dependent, rather anarchic and revolutionary pessimist who 
has lately developed among the fjelds and fjords of Norway ? 
The three brethren have grown as distinct as Reuben, Joseph 
and Benjamin, or as Isaac and the children of Hagar. Since 
1 814, when the Bernadottes enthroned themselves in Stock- 
holm, Sweden has been saturated with French influences ; 
Denmark formed a jealous little island kingdom of itself till 
its gates were rudely torn open by the Germans in 1866, and 
light from without pitilessly streamed in on a realm of intel- 
lectual bats and owls ; and Norway brooded like a wrathful 
Achilles over her black waters, the spoilt child of ancient vi- 
kings, apart from the others, stem, gloomy, idyllic, republican, 
waiting for the time when her pent-up energies should burst 
forth volcanically and she should bloom phenomenally as at 
once the youngest and the oldest, the strongest, strangest, 
most brilliant of the trio. 

The typical esprits forts of Scandinavia are Bjornson, 
Ibsen, Jonas Lie, Hans Christian Andersen, George Brandes 
and Esaias Tegn^r. Of these six, the first three are Norse- 
men all aflame with the old Berserker spirit of anarchism, 
defiance to established custom and passion for the free air 
and stentorian liberties of the old sagas : intellectual jarls^ 
Cnuts and Harthacnuts setting forth in every new volume to 
conquer or crush adjacent principalities of thought. Two 
(Andersen and Brandes) are Danes wrought iqto exquisite 
suavity by the attrition of modem culture. The last (Tegn^r) 
is a Swede, whose beautiful verse is familiar to Americans in 
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the translations of Longfellow — a mighty peasant bishop 
whose soul, bom in Hellas, somehow got misset in a Swedish 
body, but radiated sunlight and sweetness and auroral joy 
wherever it journeyed in the clammy North. Of these 
Norway is numerically as well as otherwise the most power- 
ful. The chill Atlantic has wrought upon the Norse tem- 
perament and stimulated it to vigor, versatility, richness, 
dramatic power, pastoral beauty, keen observation, even as 
the descendants of the ancient ashen viking pirate-ships 
plunge their keels into every sea and fly the flag of Norway 
in every latitude. 

Bjomson is the greatest of these six extraordinary men ; 
he ranges at will over every field — idyll, eventyr^ novel, drama, 
political pamphlet, historical tragedy, romance, epic verse 
and exquisite song-stanza. He has developed out of a 
charming Theocritean writer of pastoral episodes into the 
mightiest intellectual and political force of the Scandinavian 
peninsula; out of a Christian (he is the son of a pastor) into 
critic, hypercritic, sceptic and semi-anarchist, whose latest 
novels talk much noxious nonsense (apparently endorsed by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, the connoisseur of Scandinavian liter- 
atures) about marriage. Next to him ranges the philosophic 
socialist over turner Ibsen, whose sardonic comedies and 
militant verse ring painfully on the western tympanum — a 
Diogenes within whose lurking dimples a satyr nestles, 
and who stands in everybody's sunlight. All the world 
knows the radiant, tender, imaginative shoemaker's son, An- 
dersen, who threw a magic veil over the nursery and made 
galoshes and mermaids and pins and needles talk an en- 
chanted speech — yet a body without an epidermis, a 
soul without a lining, which everything hurt or offended. 
Brandes is one of the world's three or four greatest critics of 
pure literature, counting Ste. Beuve, Matthew Arnold and 
Lowell in the same company ; a Jew of brilliant Oriental, 
Disraeli-like eloquence, whose career has taken a pessimistic 
turn since his failure to win the professorship of literature at 
the University of Copenhagen, years ago, and who has re- 
cently developed into an almost absurdly blatant theoretical 
anarchist. He is an accomplished traveller and linguist, a 
biographer whose " Tendencies of Modem Thought " was 
read with delight and instruction by the present writer when 
it first appeared in its little-known Danish form ; a man with 
enthusiastic friends and passionate foes, who has got him- 
self, like Borne and Heine (his fellow Jews), into a bitter 
false corner and is spoiling his beautiful voice by conse- 
quently singing falsetto. All in all, the Scandinavia of 
1840-95 is full of splendid literary promise, not only in these 
six Titans, but in Kielland, Drachmann, Schandorph, Ja- 
cobsen and Prof. Boyesen himself. He will vent his occa- 
sional spleen on Sir Walter Scott and Robert Louis Steven- 
son, but is this not because he is a worshipper of Howells ? 

Rhodes's History 

History of tht United States from the Compromise of i8jo. By J. F' 
Rhodes, Vol, III, : 1860-2, Harper ^ Bros, 
After an interval of two years and a half, we are called 
upon to notice a further instalment of Mr. Rhodes's History. 
This volume deals with the social and economic features of 
the decade already treated of (1850-60), and then carries on 
the political history of the next, from the first election of 
Lincoln to the passage, in the spring of 1862, of the resolu- 
tion of Congress looking towards a compensated emancipa- 
tion. We are glad again to commend Mr. Rhodes*s work 
for the two excellent qualities which we noted in our previous 
review. Its studied fairness and impartiality are consistently 
maintained, and its conclusions are supported by an immense 
variety of pihes justificatives^ careful references to all of 
which are attached. But it seems to us a matter of question 
whether, among the authorities cited, a disproportionate 
amount of weight is not given to the daily press, in both so- 
cial and political matters. By no means do we wish to imply 
that the book is like the Life of Napoleon which Landor's 



Villfele mentions, "compiled from old gazettes"; and we do 
not refer to the acknowledged editorials of men like Greeley, 
who is frequently quoted, but to the merely anonymous jour- 
nalists of the period. There is no reason to assume that the 
daily papers of forty years ago were more uniformly safe 
guides than they are to-day. For a single illustration, let us 
take, though at second hand, one peculiarly applicable for 
its timeliness. Discussing the impression made upon Euro- 
pean observers by the standard of pecuniary honesty in this 
country, Mr. Rhodes refers (p. iii) to Wirth for "a black 
picture of financial and commercial private morality based on 
an article in the New York Times,''' Now, we have recently 
been favored by a journal of wide circulation with a picture 
of the same thing at the present day, certainly as black ; and 
yet some of us succeed in preserving our confidence in the 
substantial integrity of our financiers. However, if we are 
to allow Mr. Rhodes the right to support his conclusions so 
largely by newspaper evidence, we may congratulate him on 
having followed the advice which we took the liberty of giv- 
ing him in our former review, and de\oting a larger share of 
his painstaking research to the Southern periodicals than he 
did before, thus reaching at least a more evenly balanced 
view of events. 

The book as a whole strikes us as deserving the epithet 
which we have just used. Each department of our national 
life has its due share of attention, nor are the prejudices 
which the author must have somewhere about him allowed 
to obtrude themselves to any extent upon the notice of his 
readers, if we except the passage (pp. 30-35) where he diver- 
ges into an anti-Protectionist argument, which has little 
enough to do with his text, and is, it seems to us, out of place 
in a work of this character. Perhaps another passage may 
be brought under this head, where he has been betrayed into 
an unfortunate dogmatism in the assertion that there was no 
" other than a single cause for secession and the war that 
ensued," that cause being slavery pure and simple. We do 
not dispute Mr. Rhodes's right to hold this view, which, be- 
sides all the American authorities for it, has the sanction of 
so intelligent and unbiased a foreign observer as the late 
Comte de Paris ; but he should not rule out of court, ex 
cathedra as it were, all other views, when the facts adduced 
in his own book are enough to lend color to a doubt of his 
assertion. He should not quote other causes as assigned by 
men to whom credit is due, and then dismiss them as the ut- 
terances " of Southern writers since the War, who naturally 
have sought to place the four years* devotion and heroism of 
the South on a higher basis than that of a mighty effort to 
conserve an institution condemned alike by Christianity and 
ethics" (p. 119), or characterize them (p. 293) as having 
been " astutely ** put forward, implying an intention to 
deceive. 

The book is easy reading for one of its size and solidity. 
The style is clear and straightforward, and seems to be 
marked in this volume by fewer " purple patches " than in 
the two preceding ones. It is not a matter of grave impor- 
tance, but it would have added to the dignity of the work, 
even though depriving us of a pleasant smile, if Mr. Rhodes 
had not wound up his really spirited and striking description 
of the events which followed the passing of South Carolina's 
ordinance of secession by the delicious anti-climax, "That 
night the patricians of Charleston drank champagne with 
their dinners." It is always possible in a work of this size 
to find small errors in detail. " Captain du Pont " (p. 490) 
was Commodore du Pont before the taking of Port Royal ; 
and to call Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley simply " Lady 
Wortley " (p. 65) savors of undue condensation. Possibly the 
proof-reader is to blame for the omission of inverted commas 
in several places ; but "His policy was guided by the thought 
of after me the deluge " has not a pleasant look. These, 
however, are trifles which do not seriously impair the value 
of a useful and carefully written book. 
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Our Arctic Eldorado 

Alaska: its History and Resources^ Gold Fields , Routes and Scenery, 
By Miner IV, Bruce, Illustrated, Seattle^ Washington: Lew- 
man <5r* Hanford, 

The power of gold seems about to have its latest and 
strongest manifestation in the unlikeliest of scenes that 
could have been imagined for its display. A rush of gold- 
seekers to a region where for all but three months in the 
year the ground is locked from their labors by ice and snow is 
a phenomenon that could hardly have been predicted. But 
when the progress of events in this direction has at length 
reached a point which has aroused the attention of a slow- 
moving Congress and called for the active investigation 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, it is a satisfaction to have 
the facts fully set forth by a trustworthy recorder, such as 
Mr. Bruce may fairly claim to be. He reasonably considers 
that "six years spent in Alaska, first in the interest of jour- 
nalism and later in other pursuits, have enabled him to present 
an accurate and truthful account of his observations con- 
cerning the developments of the past few years." And he 
adds the thrilling assurances that *' the field is large, and al- 
ready the dawning of great enterprises fills the mind of 
ambitious projectors : gold-fields are to be opened up, rail- 
ways built, possibly with a span of communication with the 
Old World, besides many other projects which will cause the 
active American brain to vibrate with new vigor." The am- 
bitious projectors, blessed with the " active American brain," 
will naturally have recourse to Mr. Miner's volume ; and if 
they find in it many stimulating facts, they will notice others 
which may induce them to "hasten slowly"; for Mr. Bruce, 
with all his enthusiasm, is a clear-headed and judicious 
adviser. 

The accident that the purchase of Alaska, besides enlarg- 
ing the abundant national territory by an addition of nearly 
600,000 square miles, had at the same time the result of en- 
dowing the United States, already rich in inland waters, with 
a vast river, ranking in length and volume among the twenty 
greatest rivers of the globe, was for a long time regarded 
merely as a curious geographical fact of no practical import- 
ance. That the Yukon, rolling its lonely flood through one 
of the most forbidding regions of the earth, would come to be 
an important channel of commerce, navigated by steamers 
for a distance of nearly 1,900 miles from its mouth in 
Bering Sea, and that its shores would be occupied by " en- 
terprising towns," with bustling streets, mining offices, lively 
saloons and other adjuncts of civilization, is a condition of 
things which a few years ago would have seemed beyond 
possibility. What has cAiefly helped to make the apparently 
impossible a sudden reality is the fact that the head waters of 
the Yukon, rising far south of its Arctic embouchure, can 
be reached by a route of less than thirty miles from a trading- 
post on the chief coast inlet of southern Alaska. From 
this trading post, over the coast mountains, and down the 
Yukon head-waters for two or three hundred miles further, 
the adventurous miners make their toilsome way, with 
sledges and boats, to the busy gold-fields, whose output 
already begins to be reckoned by the million. The omni- 
present kodak has not been wanting, and several pictures of 
travelling parties of miners and natives give a vivid idea of 
the dreary and laborious route. 

The author does not disguise the hardships of the journey 
and the subsequent toils, which only the hardiest and most 
temperate of men can safely venture to encounter. In fact, 
the severity of the climate has sifted the mining population, 
which evidently belongs to a superior class. " The element 
of outlawry," we are told, "is almost entirely eliminated. 
The entire Yukon valley bears an enviable reputation for 
peace and morality. Simple but effective self-adopted rules 
of government are found amply sufficient to ensure order, 
and they are universally respected." Mr. Miner's book is 
by no means confined to this subject, but deals with many 
other points of interest affecting the territory, its civil and 



natural history, mountains and glaciers; its climate, or rather 
its many climates, and its by no means contemptible agri. 
culture, its islands and "tourist routes," seal industry and 
various fisheries, its Indians and Eskimos, the hard-working 
and successful missionaries, who are doing much good among 
them, and finally the "boundary dispute," on which the 
author feels keenly, and which is not unlikely soon to yield 
another question for a tribunal of international arbitration. 
On all these matters reference may be made with confidence 
to this thoroughly commendable work, in which the clear 
descriptions are confirmed by many excellent pictorial illus- 
trations, as well as by a large and carefully drawn map. 

«« Don Quixote " 

Done into English by H. E, Watts, New edition, with notes, original 
and selected. In 4 vols. Vol, i, Macmillan ^ Co, 

Homer's "Iliad" is not more properly the "book of 
Greece" than is "Don Quixote" the " book of Spain," a 
book about which Cervantes himself prophesied that there 
would be no nation nor language where its voice should not 
be heard. To-day 300 editions, in almost as many tongues, 
proclaim the glories, the fun, the tears, the misadventures of 
the hero of La Mancha, whose romance has enriched the vo- 
cabularies of the world with piquant words and graphic 
meanings — " Quixotism," " Dulcinea," " Rosinante " and 
many another — of which it never before had dreamed, and 
with droll or exquisite situations of which it can never tire. 
One Thomas Shelton, of whom the biographical dictionaries 
know and tell us nothing, was the first English translator of 
the arch-knight and arrant dreamer, and one of the best, who 
did his work in flavorous Stuart English " in forty days " (as 
he tells us), and then dropped exhausted into the sea of ob- 
livion. He was followed by Milton's nephew and Smollett 
and Motteux and Jarvis (of whom Pope said that " he trans- 
lated * Don Quixote ' without knowing Spanish " — only 
paralleled by Pope's own feat of Englishing Homer without 
knowing Greek !) and Bowie and Ormsby. Last of all, in 
1888, Mr. H. E. Watts put forth his capital version, which 
now reappears amended, corrected, recast and richly anno- 
tated, in a four- volume popular edition for the general reader. 

On this version the translator has worked twenty years, 
giving, like King Alfred in his famous translation of " Boe- 
thius," " now word for word, now spirit for spirit," and in 
this following the modem example of Schlegel, the masterly 
translator of Shakespeare into German, who bids us " follow 
step by step the letter of the sense, and yet catch part of the 
innumerable indescribable beauties which do not lie in the 
letter, but hover about it like an intellectual spirit." He 
thus escapes the malediction which Voltaire invoked upon 
the literal translator, and brings himself into flattering com- 
parison with other translators who have made twin master- 
pieces with their originals — Burton in his "Arabian Nights," 
Jowett, Schlegel-Tieck, Tennyson in his scraps of antique 
verse, and Amyot and P. L. Courier with ** Daphnis and 
Chloe." A slight comparison of version and original shows 
at a glance the faithfulness and accuracy, and the racy origi- 
nality, of Mr. Watts's work. He breaks up the long periods 
of the Spanish and paragraphs them intelligently, and his 
English is just enough " lisped upon his tongue " to make it 
"sweet" — that is, it corresponds with Cervantes^s Spanish in 
its faintly archaic flavor just enough to get the version back 
toward the early seventeenth century. Among the sanctioned 
pronunciations of " Quixote," " Quijote," Mr. Watts patriotic- 
ally prefers "Quicksott," because the immortal Don has 
given us common English words like "quixotic" (with the 
x-sound) ; and yet he thinks, with others, that the French 
spelling "Quichotte'' perhaps accurately reproduces the 
phonetic value of the early seventeenth- century Spanish- Ar- 
abic/ or X, To him " Kee-h6ty" or " Kee-hotty " seems 
pedantic. Incidentally he remarks that Lockhart was a fine 
and fastidious scholar, but " had little Spanish," while ample 
justice is rendered Ticknor and his unrivalled^ collection 
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cosas de EspaHa. A very charming introduction, of delicate 
literary flavor, presents the humorous-solemn old hidalgo to 
us 

•• Blooming in his colours for a thousand years," 
one of the ancient gentry that are ever young, the type and 
incarnation of his people, chivalrous, childish, pathetic and 
altogether delightful. 



•«The Hero of Bsthonia** 

And Other Studies in the Romantic Literature of that Country, Com- 
piled from Esthonian and German Sources bv IV. F. Kir by. With 
a Map. London : J, C. Nimmo. 

EsTHONiA IS THE northernmost of the three "German" or 
Baltic provinces of Russia, the other two being Livonia and 
Courland. The Gulf of Finland separates it from Finland, 
the Gulf of Riga is southwest of it, and the great Lake Pei- 
pus (eighty miles long) and the Province of St. Petersburg 
limit its eastern boundaries. Its population is Finnish and 
speaks a dialect as close to the tongue of the Finns as 
Italian is close to Spanish, the linguistic stock being the 
agglutinative Finno-Ugrian type, to which Turkish and Hun- 
garian, Lappish and Samoyed also belong. The country was 
conquered by the German Knights of the Sword during the 
Crusades, and for a long time was ruled by a German aris- 
tocracy under Russian dominion. It is full of dialects, as 
closely related as Danish and Swedish, or as Lowland Scotch 
and English. Singularly little attention had been given to 
Esthonia, either in Continental or in English literature, be- 
fore the publication of Mr. Kirby's most instructive and in- 
teresting volumes. The region was so little visited that it 
was virtually a terre vurgf, when in 1838 some Esthonian 
scholars founded the Gelehrte Ehstnische Gesellschaft, a so- 
ciety whose aim and object were to collect and publish the 
remarkable oral literature of the Esths. Only recently a 
Swedish scholar had astounded literary Europe by the col- 
lection and publication of that marvellous Finnish epic, the 
" Kalevala *' (whose metre is so familiar to us in Longfellow's 
" Hiawatha ''), gathered from the lips and memories of the 
Finns, where it hung, doubtless, just as the "Iliad" and 
'* Odyssey " had hung on the lips and in the memories of the 
rhapsodes of Hellas. The Esthonian harvest of popular 
song, fairy-tale and legend, rich beyond compare, was cropped 
in part by Dr. FUhlmann, about fifty years ago ; he died, and 
the harvesting was diligently carried on by Kreutzwald, Neus, 
Hurt and Jannsen. 

When pieced together by experts, many of these tales and 
rhythms, like the "Kalevala," were found to constitute a 
vast epopee of twenty cantos in 19,000 lines, full of curi- 
ous and beautiful poetry, celebrating the deeds and doings of 
a giant- hero, one Kalevipoeg, the son of Kalev, the mythical 
hero of Esthonia, who appears as Kallervo in the sister poem 
of the Finnish " Kalevala." Thus the two wonderful collec- 
tions might well be called the " Iliad " and * * Odyssey " of 
the Arctic North. Besides this remarkable metric growth, 
the soil of Esthonia has produced a vast crop of folk- tales in 
prose, ballads, short poems, lyrics, epics, riddles, fairy-tales, 
proverbs, magical formulae, superstitions of the most singular 
and poetical nature — as singular and poetical as the Hunga- 
rian melodies in Liszt's music. An Esthonian pastor, Jacob 
Hurt, and his coadjutors, formed the meritorious project, 
some years ago, of going to work and collecting these ^i^r- 
\s\\2Lh\t curiosa^ three volumes of which appeared in 1875, 7^ 
and '80, followed by others in '88 and '92, and the collections 
amazed the recent Congress of Folklorists held in Paris. 
While Mr. Kirby was engaged on his critical edition of the 
" Kalevala" (=="country of Kaleva"), which is not yet pub- 
lished, he was led to examine the literature of the neighbor- 
ing countries likewise. It was there that he picked up the 
" Kalevipoeg," thinking it was only an Esthonian variant of 
the Finnish epic ; but he found it so dissimilar, and so inter- 
esting, that he decided to publish a full account of it in 
prose, especially as it was almost entirely unknown to English 



readers. Latham, in his " Nationalities of Europe " (1863), 
had translated some of the principal Esthonian ballads found 
in Neus*s " Ehstmische Volklieder" (1850-52), but only 
casual reference is made to the " Kalevipoeg " m an occas- 
ional magazine. Mr. Kirby's first stately volume is therefore 
devoted, as one would naturally expect, about one half to the 
marvellous giant-world, adventures, episodes and character- 
sketching of Kalev and his three kinsmen. The prose 
rendering is spirited and admirable, occasionally interspersed 
with lines, in octosyllabic trochaics, like the following song 
of a maiden: — 

** What beheld she in the ocean? 

What beneath the sea was shining? 

From the sea a sword shone golden, 

In the waves a spear of silver, 
From the sand a copper crossbow. 

Then to g^asp the sword she hastened. 

And to seize the spear of silver, 
And to lift the copper crossbow," etc. 

The first time this metre was used in English was not by 
Longfellow (who copied it from Schiefner's German transla- 
tion of the " Kalevala "), but by Kenealy, in his English 
translation of Goethe, in 1850. It is the national metre of 
Finland and Esthonia, the only difference being that the 
Finnish epic runs in trochaic distichs, whereas the " Kalevi- 
poeg " is in continuous eight-syllable trochaics. Mr. Kirby's 
prose version is as interesting as a fairy-tale (which it is — and 
capitally adapted to illustration as a Christmas fairy-book). 
We have never met with more original, ingenious, whimsical 
stories than in the folk-lore sections of this book — many of 
them of exquisite beauty, such as " The Milky Way," " The 
Grateful Prince," " The Wood of Tontla," " TUdu the Flute- 
Player" and "The Lucky Egg." Many of these are lovely 
poems in prose, full of rare fancy and rarer poetic beauty, 
somedmes inculcating a moral, sometimes merely beautiful 
for beauty*s sake. We most heartily congratulate Mr. Kirby 
on his great industry and success, and, above all. Pastor 
Hurt and his 633 folk-tale collectors, for rescuing from ob- 
livion these invaluable sidelights on history and manners, the 
Esthonian fireside tales and poems. We have read the 
greater part of these 600-odd pages with delight, and have 
noted the many resemblances between their wealth of popu- 
lar lore and that of other nations, all the while finding the 
extreme originality of the Esthonian emphasized everywhere 
along the line. 



Psychical and Psychological Research 

/. On Double Consciousness, By Alfred Btnet. Open Court Pub. Co, 
2, Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. Vol. X, 
London: Kegan Paul^ Trench ^ Triibner 5f Co. 
Dr. Binet's essay (i) is germane to the whole question of 
thought transference and hypnotism. He has demonsiratcd that 
there are in man two consciousnesses, which, in abnormal or mor- 
bid conditions, act independently. By placing the anaestheticized 
arm of a subject behind a screen, Dr. Binet was able to show how 
that subject was able to pursue two absolutely distinct trains of 
thought and action, each consciousness, so to phrase it, being un- 
aware of the existence of the other. He states his facts, but re- 
serves his theory for a future day. It is conceivable that this 
condition, when once generally recognized by psychologists, will 
be invoked to explain the phenomena of thought transference, 
phantasms of the living and the dead, hypnotism, or animal mag- 
netism, dreams and illusions. If we recollect aright, Carl Du 
Prel some years since suggested, on the ground of physiology, a 
double consciousness, and went on to apply his theory to the ex- 
planation of dreams, in a way not dissimilar to M. Binet's. Du 
Prel conceived that under some conditions of the body the gangli- 
onic nervous system took control, while the cerebro-spinal system 
went to rest. Perhaps at times both work simultaneously. A 
consideration of the literature of this nature induces in the thought- 
ful the reflection that, while we do not yet know the laws of psychic 
phenomena, nor even that there are such *'laws," we are 
apparently on the threshold of an unknown world, which the 
twentieth century will be the first to enter and possess. Physi- 
ological psychology has been a useful method, but it has unwit- 
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tinglypla>jd into the hands of spiritual philosophy. When we 
posit the law of gravity, we abandon ourselves to anti-materialism. 

A large number of people now accept telepathy as an ascer- 
tained fact. With the decline of the belief in the supernatural, 
or, at any rate, with the narrowing of the sphere wherein men 
recognize ils action, ghosts seem ruled out by commonsense from 
serious consideration. Nevertheless, there are curious psycho- 
logical phenomena that still require explanation. The Society for 
Psychical Research has, in the face of much ridicule, been engaged 
in the investigation of those phenomena that the past deemed su- 
pernatural and miraculous. The volume before us (2) contains 
the address of the Hon. A. J. Balfour, the Society's President, who 
briefly lays down the scientific foundation of its work. Next 
comes a paper by Prof. Lodge, upon the difficulty of making cru- 
cial experiments in cases of alleged telepathy, hypnotism, levitation 
and spiritist manifestations. The difficulty is vastly greater than 
the average well-informed and sensible person would at first sight 
suspect. 

The principal paper, however, is the report of Prof. Sidgwick's 
committee on the census of hallucinations. The object of this 
committee was to determine plainly the real objective existence of 
ghosts, and thus to prove, if possible, the continued existence of 
the human person (or human mentality) after death. The alleged 
instances of the apparition of phantasms of the dead were sub- 
jected by this committee to rigid scientific scrutiny. Prof. Sidg- 
wick's name may be taken as a guarantee of the accurate method 
and of the adequacy of the tests. After all allowance had been 
made for subjective error, fraud, hallucination, illusion and other 
like invalidating conditions, a residuum of cases remained that 
could not be thrown out. Were they due to coincidence ? That 
must be determined by an application of the law of probabilities. 
Such an application demonstrated that the probability of these 
apparitions being due to a chance coincidence was 19,000 to i. 
As a matter of fact, the actual occurrence corresponded to a real 
event 440 times m 19,000, or in a ratio of nine to forty. So, 
while, according to this sort of evidence, the probability that the 
human person continues to exist after death is very great, the 
committee does not feel justified in reporting that the fact is 
actually proved by the data in its possession. 



Fiction 

Latest among the school of the new short-story writers — 
distinguished chiefly by indifference to the sexual-love motif— 
comes a bright Canadian, Mr. E. W. Thomson, another member 
of that band of provincial writers, whose clever work is produced 
in the Dominion and published in the States. ** Old Man Savarin, 
and Other Stories" contams fourteen tales, only one of "which, 
"John Bedell, U. E. Loyalist," so much as recognizes the exist- 
ence of the once omnipotent Cupid. Yet even the most senti- 
mental maiden will not toss this book aside for lack of vital in- 
terest. It is intensely human, vividly true to life. The tales are 
kaleidoscopic — bright bits of human experience, each rapidly suc- 
ceeding another, hardly any two alike, yet all blending in a har- 
monious impression. Mr. Thomson is not a plot-maker. He 
has no faculty for intricate interlacing of events, the dove-tailing 
of situations, and the springing of mines of dazzling, unexpected 
denouement. His genius does not lie in this direction ; but he can 
take a simple incident, or a single dramatic event, and clothe it 
with such vividness of color and feeling, that one as readily spares 
plot and complication as a diagram of inflorescence in a rose, or a 
cosmic scaffolding about the evening star. Take, for instance, a 
story like '*The Shining Cross of Rigaud," with its idealism, its 
pathos, its poetical handling, and imagine it blurred and expanded 
by a conventional plot ! Yet there are tales of intense action in 
this little volume, thrtlling by their rapid movement. ♦ ' The Ride 
by Night" and *• Verbitzsky's Stratagem" scarcely suffer one to 
breathe between paragraphs. One cannot help feeling that the 
former makes a prose counterpart to Browning's "How they 
Brought the Good News. " It is the most striking story in this 
unique collection. Humor and pathos are about equally repre- 
sented by such tales as "Old Man Savarin," '* The Privilege of 
the Limits," " Little Baptiste," " Drafted " and "The Waterloo 
Veteran." The classification of the book as Vol. I. of "Off-hand 
Stories " leads us to hope that Mr. Thomson intends to supple- 
ment this volume with others of equal freshness and interest. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 



•« Episodes " 

By G. S. Street. New York: The Merriam Company, 
The author of "The Autobiography of a Boy," G. S. Street, 
has made use of some of his recent observations of life in a col- 
lecction of short and ironical sketches, which have been presented 
to the public in an attractive little volume entitled "Episodes." 
An episode being a digression, or incidental story, for the sake of 
variety, Mr. Street's attitude toward the characters he places upon 
his canvas is, in the fitness of things, not a very serious one. 
Some trivial incident, which, however, seems to him diverting, is 
seized upon and placed in such manner before the reader that it is 
easily seen to be the key-note to a more serious situation. This 
part of his work the author has accomplished with marked ingenu- 
ity, but the key-note reveals to the reader such an array of ugly and 
unlovable characters, that no raison ^ '^/r^ can be conceived for 
these sketches, except it be Mr. Street's anxiety to display his in- 
genuity in the line mentioned. While there are still great floods, 
as it were, of invidiously obscene literature let loose upon the 
reading world, the general tendency is to purify literature of this 
treacherous element. The infidelities and moral lapses, the veiled 
yet vicious thought of cultured and well-conditioned people of the 
world can no longer be handled by a writer in a spirit of mockery, 
and he escape a just condemnation. 

It is this spirit of airy mockery, a tolerent, light handling of 
what are really grave matters, as if they were of no signifi- 
cance whatever, which conspicuously characterizes Mr. Street 
as a writer. It is very evident that he merely seeks to be amusing, 
and takes neither himself nor his subjects seriously. However, 
in seeking to amuse, he is so unfortunate as to lose sight alto- 
gether of reverence, and is flippant or cynical, where a very 
different style would most amuse and attract a desirable class of 
readers. In fairness be it said that Mr. Street has drawn his 
sketches with a very clever hand, but, when observed critically, 
they contain no real literary merit, and no humor which a truly re- 
fined mind can consider as such. The book is of the kind a dissi- 
pated club habitu6 might chuckle over a half hour or so, and then 
throw aside, with a little less faith in mankind than he possessed 
the hour before. And this is really the sum and substance of 
" Episodes," so far as we can discover. 



If Oxford be a paradise for deceased German philosophies, 
London may be said to be, at present, the limbo of obsolete 
French naughtinesses. Mr. du Maurier cannot be said to have 
begun it: the author of " David Grieve" was already in the field. 
Perhaps it was Stevenson's sketches of French artist life that 
started the boom, though they show nothing of the seamy side of 
Bohemianism, but are full of its much overrated gaiety, reckless- 
ness, unpaid-for pleasures and inestimable virtues. It was known 
then that there was another side to the medal, and since that has 
been turned, everybody has wanted to look at it alone. So that 
now, whoever has spoiled canvas, whoever has cheated his washer- 
woman, whoever has scandalized the broadly tolerant Latin 
Quarter, has his work cut out for him : he must write a book about 
Bohemia. Nay, the rank outsider, before perpetrating his yearly 
novel, must run over to devote a fortnight to getting up what he 
calls '.' local color. " One of the characters in Mr. Henry Harland's 
" Grey Roses" is just such a creature, who swaggers into the caf6 
des Souris dressed in velvet jacket and buff mantle, and wearing 
an Elizabethan beard. Mr. Davis Blake, who imagines himself to 
be Shakespeare reincarnate, is a scarcely exaggerated type of the 
person who " does " the studios as he might "do " the slums, and 
who, full of his little self, describes what he has not seen, like an 
unprincipled reporter. We know the man. We have heard 
him, seated upon the only unbroken chair, with his back to the 
statue which, ostensibly, he had come to see, hold forth by the 
hour upon his own poetry, while work was at a stand-still because 
of his presence. Mr. Harland has evidently been further than to 
the coast of Bohemia. He knows that there are peaks inland, and a 
difficult country. Still, his "Grey Roses" have been gathered 
from the lower fens ; they treat of failures, or of successes not 
quite as respectable, of Bibi Ragout who had sunk to a scamp be- 
cause he had once been a hero, of the composer whose musical 
genius had led to an old age of piano-playing in a brasserie, of the 
' * Bohemian Girl, " a rather commonplace version of * * The Woman 
Who Did." True to his opportunities, his Bohemians are mostly 
English men and women naturalized in Paris. In manner he sug- 
gests his acknowledged model, Maupassant. As to matter, he 
has taken what came to hand. (Roberts Bros.) 



In "Some Good Intentions and a Blunder," the public 
will find a little squib of a novel, an illustrated epigram, with the 
name of John Oliver Hobbes upon the title-page, which must be 
a reference to the good intentions, for she certainly did not write 
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it. Or it may be the blunder, and she may have just stumbled by 
sheer good luck into not being its author. The hero of the story 
(to be taken with a grain of salt) is a Mr. Egg — a name which in 
itself is a review, a biography and an obituary for said gentleman. 
The heroine is Genalva Auchterlony — which is saying enough. 
The villainy consists in an attempt to get theni married, the villain 
being Lady Boyd Hopjay. Lady Boyd Hopjay meets the due re- 
ward for her sins by marrying him herself. This is the moral. 
We cordially recommend this notice as a substitute for reading the 
book, which has been withdrawn from the book market by the 

publishers. (Merriam Co.) The most interesting part to 

modern readers of • ' The Life, Adventures and Piracies of the 
Famous Captain Singleton," which appears as Vol. VL of the 
new edition of the *• Romances and Narratives of Daniel Defoe," 
of which we have already reviewed the previous volumes, is the 
account of Singleton's journey across Africa, then a very dark 
continent, indeed. Defoe makes his pirate hero start from the 
mouth of a river, Quilloa, on the Mozambique coast, and, after 
encountering several cataracts and crossing the coast range, he 
comes upon three great fresh-water lakes by the shores of which 
he journeys for many days, and, missing the Congo, of the correct 
position of which his Portuguese companion seems to have been 
informed, arrives at last at the Gold Coast. In his clever intro- 
duction, the editor, Mr. George A. Aitken, traces the probable 
sources of Defoe's knowledge of the great lakes and the upper 
Congo, and shows that they must have been certain Portuguese and 
other early maps on which the main geographical features of 
Central Africa were shown, the Portuguese having, doubtless, 
derived their knowledge from natives of the coast regions. The 
illustrations by Mr. Yeats are very clever. (Macmillan & Co.) 



Charles Carleton Coffin is not a novelist of the first order. 
but he knows our colonial life in every detail, and he can tell a 
good story well. Believing that the women as well as the men 
had a good deal to do with the making of our independence, he 
has written **The Daughters of the Revolution." He knows 
where everything happened in and around Boston, and pictures 
for us the kind of boys and girls and men and women that lived in 
the years just previous to the Revolution. He knows, also, how 
they dressed, how they talked, what they ate and how they trav- 
elled : his men and women are real creatures of flesh and blood. 
Beginning with the year 1769, he tells the story of life in New 
Hampshire, in which he was born and brought up, and how Bos- 
ton looked, and what kind of people were they that talked with 
Sam Adams. He repeats the old story of the Tea Party, Lord 
North, King George, the lobsters or British Red-coats and the 
rope-makers, in a way that stirs the pulse as well as the imagina- 
tion. More than any other writer we have noticed, he lays em- 
phasis upon the incident of the shooting of the little boy, Christo- 
pher Snider, and shows clearly the effects which it had upon 
the Bostonians. Nor does he forget to show how much Jamaica 
rum and other alcoholic beverages had to do with generating bad 
blood on both sides. The old incidents of the midnight ride and 
the morning drum-beat are told with lively detail, and the picture 
of Bunker Hill is magnificent. Of course, there are lovers and 
love whose course runs roughly at first and smoothly at last. 
The story will nourish patriotism. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 



Though she has written but little, Miss Jane Barlow's stories 
of contemporary Irish life arc already widely known as among the 
best in XhtxT genre. She is equally at home in castle and cottage ;' 
her sympathies are not bounded by class or condition ; and, if her 
subjects are sometimes gloomy or painful, she, in true Irish fash- 
ion, makes the most of whatever consolatory gleam of humor or of 
beauty there may be in them. * • Maureen's Fairing, " the tale that 
gives its title to her new volume of stories, is a very slight one, of the 
deception practised upon a little blind girl by her brother, who 
amused her with gossip about the fairies, whose doings she sup- 
posed were visible to him. Longer and more amusing are the 
stories of the timely rescue of Uncle Jim from the * * Banshee train " 
that was taking him to exile ; of the formidable manners of Mr. 
Macartney O'Neil Barry, aged four, and the legend of Mrs. Kelly's 
cream-colored cactus, the gardener's proposal to give a red one in 
exchange for which was met with a *• Why, then, I hope you'll be 
getting your health till I go and do that," plainly intimating that 
in that case he would have little need of the doctor. Perhaps the 
best thing in the volume is the last story, * * The Murphys' Supper, " 
a realistic sketch of life in the slums of an Irish city, radically dif- 
ferent from such life elsewhere, but seldom touched upon by writers 
of fiction. (Macmillan & Co.) 



Richard Morris Hunt 

Richard M. Hunt, one of America's greatest architects, died 
at Newport on July 3 1 . He was born at Brattleboro, Vt. , 31 Oct. , 
1828, of an old New England family, and was educated at New 
Haven, Conn., and in Boston. In 1843 he went to Europe with his 
mother, and began the study of architecture, first under Samuel 
Darier, at Geneva, then at Paris under Hector Lefuel and in the 
ficole des Beaux-Arts. Upon the completion of his studies there, 
he travelled through Europe, Asia Minor and Egypt, and upon his 
return to Paris, in 1854, was made by the French Government In- 
specteur des Travaux in connection with the new buildings uniting 




I'rom a Mrdalihn by Karl Bitter 

the Tuileries to the Louvre. Lefuel, who had succeeded Visconti 
as architect, placed him in charge of the Pavilion de la Biblioth^que, 
opposite the Palais Royal. Young Hunt had the honor of making, 
under Lefuel, all the studies and drawings for the Pavilion. At 
the age of twenty-seven Mr. Hunt returned to America, and was 
immediately engaged to assist the late Thomas U. Walter in pre- 
paring plans for the completion of the Capitol at Washington. 
After six months of hard work in Washington, he came to this 
city to begin the real work of his life. His career was successful 
from the start. He took a prominent part in the founding of the 
American Institute of Architects and the establishment of an ate- 
lier for students similar to those which flourished in Paris. Among 
the many prominent architects who worked in his studio are Prof. 
William R. Ware of Columbia College, George B. Post. Frank 
Furniss, Henry Van Brunt and Charles Gambrill. 

The enduring monuments of his great talent are found in many 
places. Among them are the Lenox Library, the first building of 
the Presbyterian Hospital, William K. Vanderbilt's mansion at 
Fifth Ave. and Fifty-second St., and the Tribune Building, in this 
city ; the pedestal of the Statue of Liberty ; the Vanderbilt mauso- 
leum at Newdorp, Staten Island; the Theological Library and 
Marquand Chapel at Princeton College; the Divinity School 
buildings and the Scroll and Key Society building at 
Yale; the monument to commemorate the close of the 
Revolutionary War, at Yorktown ; the Brimmer buildings in Bos- 
ton; the country house of George Vanderbilt at Biltmore, N. C.,* ^ 
and a number of villas at Newport, among them Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt's •• Marble House " and Cornelius Vanderbilt's new *' The 
Breakers," which was but just completed before his death. 
Acknowledged by his fellow-architects as the ablest man of their 
profession, Mr. Hunt was appreciated abroad as well, as was 
shown by his election, last year, as one of the ten Foreign Asso- 
ciates of the Academic des Beaux- Arts (one of the five divisions of 
the Institut de France), of which he had been for a long time a 
corresponding member. He was, also, a Knight of the Legion 
of Honor. 
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Mr. Hunt was a member of the Architectural League of New 
York, the New Vork Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and other similar American associations, one of the three 
foreign architects belonging to the Society of St. Luke, an Italian 
body of artists which has the distinction of being the oldest 
society of its kind in the world, a member of the Institute of 
British Architects, the Central Society of French Architects and 
the Architects and Engineers' Society of Vienna. Recently 
Qieen Victoria conferred upon him the gold medal of the Insti- 
tute of British Architects (in special recognition of his Adminis- 
tration Building at the Chicago Fair), making him one of seventeen 
foreigners to be so honored. Personally Mr. Hunt was well known 
and heartily beloved. Tall, splendidly built and comely of face, he 
was also a man of high character and noble impulses, always 
ready in his busy and brilliant career to turn aside to aid with his 
experience and talent a less successful brother in the craft. 
American architecture owes him a lasting debt; in his person it 
has been honored and appreciated abroad. 

No one man has had more to do with producing the great im- 
provement which the present generation has witnessed in the aims 
and methods of our architects, especially of the younger men of 
the profession, than had Mr. Hunt. A conscientious artist, 
learned in all the details of his exacting profession, he was emi- 
nently the man to make a fight for art in this country, where 
•• practical " considerations are always uppermost, and where they 
so often lead to hasty and ill-considered work. Those who have had 
the advantage of working under him, or of listening to any of his 
numerous addresses, know what a vigorous hold he took of the 
really practical conditions of a problem, and how logically and in- 
evitably he rose from them to the artistic possibilities of the case. 
As a lecturer he easily communicated to others his enthusiasm for 
the beautiful, because it was felt that he had overlooked no ques- 
tion of utility or of practicability. In his work he was equally 
thorough. The many handsome buildings and monuments which 
he erected may be admired without reserve, for their beauty is, we 
might say, organic : it is part and parcel of the construction, and 
not dependent upon ornament, or upon meretricious effect. Yet 
no one knew better how to apply rich ornamentation, or how to 
create a picturesque exterior in harmony with the uses of the build- 
ing and with its surroundings. The residences of Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt and of Mr. Henry G. Marquand in this city, both in 
the ornate style of the early French Renaissance, offer examples of 
sculptured decoration, happily introduced and relieved by masses 
of plain wall. The villas built by hint at Newport are almost the 
only buildings of their kind that combine the picturesqueness aimed 
at with comfort and artistic reserve. His abilities in a more mon- 
umental style may be guessed from the severe yet attractive front 
of the Lenox Library. What he might have done had occasion 
offered, was shown in the exquisitely poised dome of the Admin- 
istration Building at the World's Fair in Chicago — from any point of 
view the centre and crown of the architectural beauty of the scene. 



International Copyright To-day 

Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson. Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Copyright League, has summed up the results obtained by the 

League, largely through his 
own efforts. • • The passage 
of the Copyright Bill," he 
said in an interview published 
last Sunday by the Bacheller 
Syndicate, • • was in itself the 
accomplishment of a reform 
in which all the literary classes 
were deeply interested, but 
it was only the accomplish- 
ment in name, and not in 
fact. In order that it should 
become practically operative, 
it was necessary that our law 
should be accepted by foreign 
governments. ♦ * * To 
this end, there has been con- 
tinual correspondence largely 
devoted to influencing the owners of literary, artistic and musical 
copyright in other countries to bring the subject forcibly to the at- 
tention of their governments. At the present time, eight countries 
of Europe arc in copyright relations with the United States under 
our law. These are Belgium, France, Great Briuin (with her 
colonies), Switzerland, Germany. Denmark, Italy and Spain, in 
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the order named. Of course, we counted upon the acceptance of 
our law at once by Great Britain, but considerable difficulty was 
encountered even in that country. Belgium, France and Switzer- 
land very promptly accepted the law. In the other countries the 
progress has been slower. * * * The chief difficulty, of course, 
has been the paragraph in the law known as the manufacturing 
clause. ♦ * ♦ A large part of our efforts has been directed to 
showing non-English speaking countries that this obstacle was 
more illusory than real. * * * Where this objection has, how- 
ever, seemed to foreign countries a considerable one, we have 
tried to enforce upon them, as a reason for their acceptance of our 
law, the compensatory advantage of unconditional security in the 
matter of music and art which our law affords. 

* * Our efforts * * * will continue to be exerted * * * 
with all countries with which there is any likelihood at any future 
time that we may have such interchange. We have even gone so 
far as to urge favorable action upon representatives of the Russian 
government. As a preliminary to the establishment of copyright 
relations with that country, however, there would have to be a 
relaxation in the censorship of literature now exercised in Russia. 
We certainly could not consent to any copyright arrangement 
which would leave our scientific or religious works subject to mu- 
tilation. * » * In the countries of the Austrian empire, the 
authors and musicians, I am informed, favor the acceptance of our 
law, but heretofore the opposition which has come from Austrian 
reprinters of German works has proved effective and the govern- 
ment has formally refused to reciprocate. ♦ * * Holland has, 
I believe, formally declined, the fact being that Holland has no 
international copyright arrangements. ♦ * * In Norway and 
Sweden, where the question of copyright arrangements is, 1 think, 
a function of the Crown, we have not been able to get the atten- 
tion of the King, whose mind is, of course, busily occupied at the 
present time with internal affairs. * * ♦ Informal efforts have 
also been made with Brazil, Mexico and Japan and, in due course 
of time, we may look for an enlightened policy on this matter from 
these and other countries. * * * I am in a position to hear of 
any and every defect in the working of the Copyright Law, and I 
believe that it is seldom that a law operates with the smoothness 
with which this has worked." Speaking of the manufacturing 
clause in the Law, Mr. Johnson said : — "I think that, as it is, there 
would be no opposition to the passage of a law next winter, which 
should provide for the admission of books in foreign languages on 
the terms of music and art without manufacture, leaving the trans- 
lations still subject to the manufacturing clause, for the number 
of foreign books re-made in this country since the Law was passed, 
for a period of over four years, has been so small that their bulk 
has been of no advantage to the American compositor or printer. " 
A question as to the pending copyright complication in Canada 
brought forth the following opinion: — ''This question is not so 
much a question of copyright, as it is ot the relations of Canada 
to the British Empire. By the Imperial Copyright Act, to the 
security of which we were admitted after the passage of our Law, 
we are entitled to copyright not only in Great Britain, but in 
all her colonies. But the Canadian Government maintains that, 
according to the fundamental understanding with Great Britain, 
as expressed in its statutes, the question of copyright was one 
which was remanded to Canada. Of course, one cannot help 
sympathizing with Canada on the question of prerogative, but at 
the same time, it is very much to be regretted that its local gov- 
ernment gives its support to a policy toward literary property, es- 
pecially toward American literary property, which has been dis- 
carded by the experience and by the morality of the civilized world. 
The appointment of Mr. Hall Caine as an intermediary between 
the English copyright interests and the protesting Canadians will 
probably result in some satisfactory solution of this difficulty." 

Mr. Johnson declared that he did not anticipate any bad results 
from the recent decision in relation to the portion of the Law 
which admits two copies of every foreign edition in a single pack- 
age, and expressed his satisfaction at the revision of the Law's 
provisions against reprints of photographs, and at the settlement 
of its meaning regarding copyright in music. Concluding, he 
declared that "In general, the judicial decisions in copyright 
cases under the present statute have all been in the direction of 
reinforcing the largest view of the rights of property. The collec- 
tion of these cases would of itself make an interesting and valu- 
able record. " 

The accompanying portrait of Mr. Johnson, who has received 
the Order of the Crown of Italy and the Legion of Honor in 
recognition of his services to the cause, is one of two that appeared 
with the interview, which has been copyrighted b]^he Syndicate* 
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Lord Byron and **The Vampire" 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

In a recent number of the London Academy appeared the fol- 
lowing communication from Mr. George Newcomen : — 

•* I have been lately fortunate enough to have had put into my 
hands an unpublished letter of Lord Byron's of the most peculiar 
literary interest. As to the authenticity of the letter there is not 
the slightest doubt, and I now give you a copy of it, together 
with a brief account of the circumstances connected with it. The 
letter is as follows : — 

' Sir, — In various numbers of your journal, I have seen mentioned a 
work entitled, * * The Vampire," with the addition of my name as that of 
the author. I am not the author and never heard of the work in ques- 
tion until now. In a more recent paper I perceive a formal annunciation 
of " The Vampire," with the addition of an account of my residence in 
the island of Mitylene — an island which I have occasionally sailed by, in 
the course of travelling some years ago through the Levant, and where I 
should have no objection to reside, but where I have never yet resided. 
Neither of these performances are mine, and I presume that it is neither 
unjust nor ungracious to request that you will favor me by contradicting 
the advertisement to which I allude. If the book is clever it would be 
base to deprive the real writer, whoever he may be, of his honors ; and 
if stupid, I desire the responsibility of nobody's dulness but my own. 

* You will excuse the trouble I give you — the imputation is of no great 
importance, and as long as it was confined to surmises and reports I 
should have received it as I have received many others in silence. But 
the formality of a public advertisement of a book I never wrote, and of a 
residence where I never resided, is a little too much, particularly as I 
have no notion of the contents of the one nor the incidents of the other. 
I have besides a personal dislike to Vampires, and the little acquaintance 
I have with them would by no means induce me to divulge their secrets. 

* You did me a much less injury by your paragraphs about my ** devo- 
tion," and ''abandonment of society for the sake of religion," which 
appeared in your messenger during last Lent — all of which are not 
founded on fact — but you see I do not contradict them ; because they are 
merely personal, whereas the others in some degree concern the reader. 

* You will oblige me by complying with my request of contradiction. 
I assure you that I know nothing of the work or works in question, and 
have the honor to be (as the contributors to magazines say) ** your con- 
stant reader" and very obedient humble servant, Byron. 

*To the editor Galignam^s Messenger^ etc., etc., etc., Venice, April 
37th, 1819. 

' A Monsieur Galignani, 

* 18 Rue Vivienne, Paris. »♦ 

** The real author of * The Vampire * was Byron's young friend 
— poor, weak, vain, impulsive Polidori. He had constructed the 
tale from his remembrance of a story told by Byron at Diodati in 
1 8 16. Mr. and Mrs. Shelley were then living in a cottage on the 
Mont Blanc side of the lake. They and Byron often spent their 
evenings together, sitting up, *in conversation till the morning 
light. ' Upon one of these occasions, * having amused themselves 
with reading German ghost-stories, they agreed at last to write 
something in imitation of them. "You and I," said Lord Byron 
to Mrs. Shelley, **will publish ours together." He then began 
his tale of ** The Vampire," and, having the whole arranged in 
his head, repeated to them a sketch of the story one evening, but 
from the narrative being in prose made but little progress in filling 
up his outline. The most memorable result of their story-telling 
compact was Mrs. Shelley's wild and powerful romance of ** Frank- 
enstein." (Sec Moore's •* Life and Letters of Lord Byron," chap, 
xxvii.) Pohdori was present on the above-mentioned occasion, 
and afterwards, in Moore's words, ' * vamped up the story of the 
Vampire, which, under the supposition of its being Lord Byron's, 
was received with such enthusiasm in France." ' 

** Among the letters of Byron published by Moore may be 
found two written to John Murray, about the same time, and on 
the same subject as the one now published for the first time." 

The strange coincidence of the matter is that, about the time 
Mr. Newcomen was writing, I made a copy of an original (?) let- 
ter of Lord Byron containing the same subject-matter, but with 
the following variations in the text of the last paragraph : — The 
word "correspondents " is used, instead of "contributors "; and 
the closing words are abbreviated to ** very obed't humble serv't." 
Moreover, the word " Monsieur" is repeated in the address, as 
follows : — 

* * A Monsieur 

Monsieur Galignani " ; 

and " Parigi " is written across the end of the direction. 

The letter is written on unruled paper, on both sides of the 
sheet; the paper is yellow with age, while the writing, apparently 

* The oiifdnal is now in the possession of Mr. Thomas Hewson, M. A. (Barrister- 
at-Law), Dublin. 



written with a quill, is yet very black and distinct. Its history 
confirms the internal evidence of its authenticity. The original is 
pasted in a volume of Byron's Poems, published in 1827 by A. & 
W. Galignani, Paris. Both the volume and the letter arc now in 
possession of Mr. G. Morrison Carter of Youngstown, N. Y., and 
were given by one of the Byron family to Mr. Carter's grandfather, 
by him to his son, William Carter, late Coroner for Surrey (Lon- 
don), and by the latter to his brother, the father of the present 
owner. It is hardly to be supposed that there are two original 
letters entirely the same, and the publication of the existence of 
this Carter letter may lead to the exposure of a literary forgery. 
John J. Bishop, Capt. U. S. Army. 
Fort Niagara. N. Y., 20 July 1895. 



The Youns Daitte to the Lady at the Window 

(From •* La Vita Nuova ") 
Love's color wan, and pity's, sister- same, 
Did ne'er till now so beautifully dwell 
On any lady's cheek, aware too well 
Of sights and sounds that go by Sorrow's name, 
As on thine own, when late before thee came 
My pallid figure all lamentable ; 
And with that look, such thoughts upon me fell, 
My heart from breaking scarce could I reclaim. 

These eyes that suffer cannot even but choose 
To linger many a time upon thee yet. 
Of their pent tide they long so to be free. 
Great wilfulness thou dost in them beget ; 
They wither with desire : but oh, I lose 
Mine art of tears while thou art near to me ! 

L. I. G. 



The Tennyson Beacon 

To the Editors of The Critic: — 

The opportunity, offered to the lovers of Tennyson's poetry, of 
helping to build a Beacon to his memory upon the Downs where 
he chiefly loved to walk and to meditate upon his work, has been 
quickly and touchingly responded to by many persons who have 
been able to send only small sums of money. The moment has 
now arrived when a few larger subscriptions are also needed to 
complete the American share in the movement. When the eye 
of the traveller shall see this fine stone cross in its lofty station, 
either in approaching the coast of England or in visiting from 
London the home of Tennyson, it cannot fail to be a matter of 
glad feeling if he shall have contributed to lay even one stone to 
the poet's memory. It is to be hoped that the small contributions 
will still continue, because they equally express the love of the 
sender. If six hundred persons will send one dollar each, the list 
may be closed immediately. Will not Chicago do this ? 

Boston, 2 Aug. 1895. Annie T. Fields. 

Prof. Martin W. Sampson, University of Indiana, $5 ; John H. 
Buck, Hartford, Conn., $1. Previously acknowledged, $ii57»5J* 
Total to date, 11 63. 51. 



Charles and Frederick Tennyson. 

To THE Editors of The Critic :— 

In your issue of August 3. in the Chicago letter, Miss Harriet 
Monroe announces, among other forthcoming books, **two vol- 
umes of poems, one by Eric Mackay, and the other by Frederick 
Tennyson, the brother of the Laureate. It was with his poems 
that Alfred Tennyson's earliest efforts were published, many years 
ago. in a single volume. And strangely enough, Frederick was 
then considered rather the more promising poet of the two. But 
there are many elements necessary to genius besides the mere tal- 
ent." Tennyson's brother did publish with him *• Poems by Two 
Brothers," Louth, 1827, but it was Charles Tennyson, and not 
Frederick. It may interest your readers to know that besides 
••Poems by Two Brothers," Charles Tennyson wrote ••Sonnets 
and Fugitive Pieces," Cambridge, 1830 — a copy of which lies be- 
fore me as I write, inscribed to * * Wm. Henry Brookfield, from 
his affect'e friend Charles Tennyson." In 1880 Kegan Paul issued 
•• Collected Sonnets Old and New." About 1835 he became Vicar 
of Grassby, Lincolnshire. About the same date, by his grand- 
father's death, he succeeded to property through his_grandmother, 
and assumed the name of Turner. 
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Frfederick Tennyson issued in 1854 a small i2mo. volume of 
tierses, entitled "Days and Hours/' and in 1890 **The Isles of 
Greece." Of this some one wrote in The Athenaum at the time 
that * • Mr. Frederick Tennyson's verse is to that of his brother 
* As moonlight unto sunlight 
. And as water unto wine.* ** 
Summit. N. J., 5 Aug. 1895. Ernest D. North. 



The Lounger 

The Literary Hack whose confessions, as made public in 
the pages of The Forum, have already been spoken of in this col- 
umn, has stirred up a hornet's nest of literary hacks who deride 
him with scoffs and figures. One hack, who had a long article 
on the subject in The Evening Post, last Saturday, blames The 
Forum* s hack for the mischief he has done in giving out that there 
is an average of $5000 a year to be made out of hacking. This 
hack says that he has been hacking for ten years, and that $2000 
a year is the most that he can make by the hardest work. He gives 
some facts and figures to prove his sad case, and among them 
mentions $30 for the serial rights in a novel that he spent much 
time in writing, and $25 for the book right in the same. All I can 
say to this is that he was fortunate in getting that, for a novel 
which is worth no more than $55, for serial and book rights, is 
not worth even that much. I am afraid that in the composition 
of this $20oo-a-year hack the business quality was left out. If a 
man can make his literary and journalistic work worth $5000 a 
year, he will get that much for it, but if it is worth only $2000, he 
won't get any more than $2000, unless he is particularly lucky. 
There are writers who are overpaid, or who seem to be, but they 
are bound to be found out, and as soon as the public tires of their 
work the publishers and editors will get tired of paying for it. 

* * ♦ 

The two-thousand-dollar hack complains that the 
exaggerated stories of authors' gains published in the newspapers 
are responsible for thousands of broken hearts. Men and 
women see them, and think that all that is necessary is to write 
and they will be rich. A pen, some paper, and a bit of Anthony 
Trollope's beeswax to hold them to their seats, and all is done. 
They equip themselves with this inexpensive outfit and write, and 
when they send their writings out, they are surprised to have them 
returned as ' * not available. " What is it, they wonder, that 
makes one man's articles worth much and another's worth 
nothing? They eat their hearts out with disappointment and talk 
loudly of *• cliques " and •* favoritism," and, instead of trying their 
hand at some trade that they can master, they nurse their sorrow 
and curse fate — /. e, , editors. It is the regular thing for the dis- 
appointed author to say of a popular book, *' I can do much bet- 
ter work than that. My book is twice as clever as this one." 
Perhaps it is, but the public has to find this out for itself. It will 
not accept ready-made opinions of a book — particularly not those 
made by the author himself. 

* ♦ * 

A London club which calls itself the New Vagabonds has 
been entertaining Mr. Grant Allen, the author of • * The Woman 
Who Did," at a dinner. It would seem that a number of fairly 
well-known men-of-letters were present at this dinner, and I 
wonder why. Why should a man who has written one of the 
most pernicious books of the day be entertained by men who show 
their disapproval of that sort of stuff by not writing it ? I should 
not think that other authors who are entertained by the New 
Vagabonds would feel flattered. 

♦ * * 

You probably HAVE READ George Moore's •* Esther Waters " 
and *• Celibates, " and possibly his "Mummer's Wife," though 
you may not own up to the latter indiscretion. But have you 
ever read any of his musical criticisms ? It is not the Moore of 
the abject details of •* Esther Waters, " but another and a madder 
Moore. He is an ardent Wagnerite. Before he knew Wagner, 
he was "lost in a pathless world, on a lampless sea." His under- 
standing of the Master's music "came by slow degrees," but he 
knew that it would come. " Had I not known that," he writes, 
•* I could not have admired, for I cannot admire what I do not 
understand. " It is fortunate for Mr. Moore that everyone is not 
of his mind, otherwise his own writings, notably his paper on 
Wagner in The Speaker, would have no admirers. When he came 
to understand Wagner, the great composer reminded him 
•* of a Turk lying amid the houris promised by the Prophet to the Faith- 
ful — eyes incensed hy kohl, lips and almond nails incarnadine, the langour 
of falling hair and the langour of scent burning in silver dishes, and all 



around subdued color : embroidered stuffs, bronze lamps traced with in- 
scrutable design. Never a breath of pure air, not even when the scene 
changes to the terrace overlooking the dark river * • ♦ minarets and 
a dome reflected in the tide and in a sullen sky, reaching almost to the 
earth, the dome and behind the dome a yellow moon — a carven moon, 
without faintest aureole, a voluptuous moon, mysteriously marked, a 
moon like a Creole, her hand upon the circle of her breast ; and through 
the torrid twilight of the garden the sound of fountains, like flutes far 
away, breathing to the sky the sorrow of the water-lilies. And in the 
dusky foliage, in which a blue and orange evening dies, gleams the color 
of fruit — dun-colored bananas, purple and yellow grapes, the desert scent 
of dates, the motley morbidity of figs, the passion of red pomegranates, 
shining like stars through a flutter of leaves where the light makes a 
secret way. And through all the color and perfume of twilight, of fruit, 
of flowers, cometh the maddening murmur of fountains. At last the 
silence is broken by the thud of an over-ripe fruit that has suddenly 
broken from its stalk." 

* * « 

It is not ALWAYS, however, of Turks, of almond nails, of 
falling hair and bananas that Wagner reminds Mr. Moore. On 
other occasions he reminds him of 

"the dark -eyed Bohemian who comes into a tavern silently and stand- 
ing in a corner plays long wild ravishing strains * * • I see him not, 
I hear him not, my thoughts are far away and my soul slumbers, desiring 
nothing. I care not to lift my head. Why should I ? Why break the 
spell of my meditation ? I am at peace and desire nothing. But the 
dark eyes are upon me, and little by little, in spite of my will, my senses 
awake : like birds they sit at first with ruffled feathers and eyes full of 
sleep. But one by one they are caught by the music, the wild changing 
strain enters into them, gathers them together in the coil of its swaying 
passion. • * ♦ Now I am alive to the music, all has ceased but it ; I am 
conscious of nothing else. Now it has got me ; I am in its power ; I am 
as a trembling prey held in the teeth and claws of a wild animal. The 
music creeps and catches, and with cruel claws and amorous tongue, it 
feeds upon my flesh ; my blood is drunken, and losing grasp of my sub- 
orned soul • * • I tremble, I expire." 

And not a minute too soon for his own and his reader's peace 
of mind. It is a long while since I have seen such a perfect speci- 
men of "flapdoodle" as this. The number of The Speaker in 
which this stuff appears contains, also, a paper on "Twaddle- 
Taps." Before complaining of the twaddle published by its con- 
temporaries, it should have turned off its own " twaddle-tap." 

♦ * >K 

A European reader writes: — "I notice in a recent 
Lounger note that you are surprised that Miss Helen Zimmern is 
in the habit of suspending her Florentine weekly during the sum- 
mer months and then resuming its publication in the autumn. 
This shows that the Lounger is not * posted ' in regard to Anglo- 
American newspapers on the Continent and in North Africa. 
There are a dozen or more journals of this kind, three or four 
being dailies, one or two semi-weeklies and the rest weeklies. 
Some of them are printed in both French and English. Such are 
the well-known Levant Herald, which has been appearing at Con- 
stantinople since 1 856, and the Egyptian Gazette, which Mr. Andrew 
Victor Philip has been issuing at Alexandria for the past fifteen 
years. The latter is the quasi-official organ of British rule in 
Egypt. Of course, Galignani's Messenger at Paris is the oldest 
of all these dailies and the Paris edition of The New York Herald 
the youngest. Among the weeklies may be mentioned the Belgian 
News of Brussels, the English and American Register of Berlin, 
Dr. Thomas W. Evans's American Register of Paris, which was 
founded by the late Dr. Ryan, so long Paris correspondent of the 
Herald; the Times of Morocco, an influential defender of Eng- 
lish interests at Tangier, and the Geneva Telegraph, which be- 
comes a semi-weekly during the summer months. The Roman 
Herald, the Algerian Advertiser and a few other papers, all week- 
lies, appear only during the season. Miss Zimmern's Gazette be- 
longs to this latest category. So she is not the only editor over 
here who can lay down her quill during the dog-days. " 

* * ♦ 

I FIND A PARAGRAPH in Dr. Nicoll's latest letter to The Book- 
man that does not speak well for the honorable dealing of Eng- 
lish publishers. He says : — 

"Some years ago the great houses made it a rule never to interfere 
with authors publishing with other firms. Even yet, two or three 
publishers hold to this practice. But the custom is gradually being 
broken down. Let any publisher bring forward a new writer who turns 
out well, and he has immediately to defend himself from the eager and 
persevering attacks of brother publishers. There would not be much 
to complain of in this, provided that the oflfers made by competing pub- 
lishers were such as could be fairly paid without anyone being the loser. 
I regret to say that this is not by any means always the case. I could 
tell of offers being made which would becondemnedb^ every practical 
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man as injurious and unfair. I could tell of publishers offering to issue 
books on no profit at all, acting simply as the author's agent, and paying 
over to him the whole of the gross profits. If these things were done 
by one or two Ishmaels of the publishing world there would be nothing 
to wonder at, but some of the most eminent houses in the world are to 
blame ; and so long as this practice continues, it is obvious that the 
general public will pay no attention to the publishers' wail, and that 
authors and the authors' agents will be more stringent than ever." 

♦ * ♦ 
Such a state of things as this could not exist among re- 
puuble publishers in this country. American publishers may 
have their faults, but stealing each others' authors is not one of 
them. English publishers will have to follow the lead of the 
doctors and make a code of publishers* ethics as strict as that of 
medical ethics. 



London Letter 

RUDYARD Kipling has been in London during the last week, 
paying one of his now usual, meteoric visits. It is becoming a 
sort of custom with Mr. Kipling to drop suddenly like a bolt from 
the blue ; and no one, except, perhaps, his literary agent, really 
knows when he is to come, and when to go. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Kipling, who is said to be in excellent health. It is at 
present uncertain whither his next move will be. Meanwhile up- 
to-date bibliographers have had a scramble for a Kipling rarity, 
which has turned up in the last few days upon the literary counter. 
This is a copy of the first edition of *• Departmental Ditties," in 
its brown paper habit as it issued from the newspaper office where 
its author started literary life. Eight guineas is said to have been 
asked for the treasure, several copies having previously fetched 
nearly twice as much. It has not transpired into whose hands 
this latest copy eventually passed. 

Jerome K. Jerome, ever moving, made a somewhat entertaining 
appearance yesterday afternoon before Mr. Undcr-Shcriff Burchell 
and a jury at Red Lion Square. As readers of The Critic are aware, 
the entrance of thc^ Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way into London is playing havoc in that prettiest of metropolitan 
suburbs, St. John's Wood, turning its stucco villas and shady gar- 
dens into Ossas of rubble and Pelions of embankment. Among 
the many peaceful people to be disturbed by this immigration of 
the builder is Mr. Jerome himself, who enjoys the shelter of a cosy 
house in Alpha Road, close to Lord's Cricket Ground. For com- 
pensation Mr. Jerome claimed 1 200/. , and to that purpose appeared 
with the support of Mr. Carson, Q. C, M. P., to face the Com- 
pany under the advice of Mr. Littler and Mr. Lewis Coward. 
Mr. Jerome spoke with feeling and grace concerning the advan- 
tages of his home, the seclusion of which, he said, alone enabled 
him to produce his literary works with a fitting finish. He paid 
90/. a year for rent, but the house was worth 1 50/. He felt he 
was entitled to substantial damages. After Mr. Jerome had left 
the box, the fun began. Literary experts were called to prove the 
necessity of absolute privacy for the perfection of their art. Hall 
Caine, bristling (no doubt) with statistics, Israel Zangwill, regard- 
ing the whole occasion as a stupendous •* bean-feast, " Frankfort 
Moore, Sydney Grundy and W. S. Gilbert all supported Mr. 
Jerome's contention with a show of eloquence. Unfortunately, the 
jury was composed of men deaf to the claim of letters, and in the 
event awarded Mr. Jerome no more than 500/. damages. Still, 
even that is a tolerable sum, as recompenses go nowadays. 

Edmund Gosse is projecting a new series of literary mono- 
graphs, or histories, which promises to fill as important a place 
upon the student's bookshelf as John Morley's English Men-of- 
Letters. Mr. Gosse 's idea is somewhat as follows : he feels that 
literary criticism has recently tended too much to the statistical, 
too little to the artistic side of its study, and that the time has 
come when, without reflecting in any way upon the high service 
rendered to letters by scientific criticism, there may fitly be some 
slight reaction against a tendency which threatens to engulph sym- 
pathetic study in archaeology. Hence his idea of a series of vol- 
umes dealing with the ancient and modern literatures of the world, 
of which Mr. William Heinemann will be the publisher. Each 
volume, which will be about 350 pages in length, will treat an entire 
literature, giving a uniform impression of its development, and 
fixing, so far as is possible, its connection with the work which pre- 
ceded and followed it. The archaic branches of study will not be 
neglected, neither will they be overdone : the attempt being always 
to insist upon the classics of the literature under discussion rather 
than upon its excrescences and abnormal developments. While 
designed to assist the student, the series will avoid the stereotyped 
customs of the text-book, and every volume will be distinguished 



as much for its literary style as for its information. The following 
volumes are already arranged for : Mr. Gosse will himself treat olf 
English literature, Edward Dowden of French. Dr. Garnett will 
write the volume on Italian literature. Dr. Georg Brandes on 
Modem Scandinavian, Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain of Tokio on 
Japanese, and Mr. G. G. A. Murray on Greek. This last-named 
gentleman is Professor of Greek at Glasgow, and was one of \^ 
most brilliant men of his time at Oxford. A finished classjca^ 
scholar, and a multifarious prize-man, he was also conspiciioiis as 
one of the best speakers at the Union, not of the flashy, busting^ 
order of oratory, but in a fashion instinct with dignity, arid often 
charged with intense feeling. On the occasion of Lord l^andolplj 
Churchill's visit to the Union, Mr. Murray delivered a very fine 
and impressive speech in favor of Home Rule for Ireland — a speedy 
to which, if I remember rightly. Lord Randolph paid a particular 
tribute later in the evening. Mr. Gosse's wisdom in soliciting Mr. 
Murray's aid for the volume upon Greek literature promises well 
for the conduct of the series, and the other names quoted above 
are sufficient argument in support. In course o^ time, it is hoped 
that the volumes will be so multiplied as to constitute a continuous 
•history of the entire literature of the world. 

Mr. Alma Tadema, when distributing the prizes to the art-stur 
dents at South Kensington, yesterday afternck)n, took occasion 19 
make some remarks of interest concerning his birthright. His speech 
treated of art education in particular, and at the outset he im|> 
pressed upon the students the necessity of a thorough knowledge 
of the human figure. Art was not spontaneous, but the gradual 
• flower of civilization, and the art of every country was implicit i^ 
its successor. Egyptian and Babylonian art paved the way fo,r 
Greek ; from Greek sprang Roman, and thence, with the influence 
of Orientalism added, came Byzantine art. It was necessary, 
therefore, to be continually studying the past, without which there 
could be no future. There was an art springing up in England 
which was precisely divorced from study — an art in which you 
could not distinguish between an apple-tree and a pear-tree, a 
world of mist, a bubble-and-squeak ; and such art was unsatisfacf- 
tory. Moreover, the artist must have a care for his surroundings^. 
He (Mr. Tadema) had once a studio in Antwerp, surrounded with 
black Pompeian decorations, and as a result he began to paint too 
heavily. He thereupon colored his studio red, and the pictures 
became, in turn, too hot. Next, on moving to Brussels, he had ^, 
studio of light green. On looking over his old pictures now, he 
could classify them according to the influences of these various stur 
dios. The importance of the minor arts, therefore, must not be 
underestimated. Mr. Tadema concluded a very interesting ad- 
dress by impressing once more upon his hearers the necessity of 
studying direct from nature, and the absurdity of all unnaturafl 
and contorted artifice. He was listened to with rapt attention, and 
enthusiastically applauded. 

The fashion for story in the ballet is gaining ground daily, and 
next week we are to have * * A Midsummer-Night's Dream" set in 
this Terpsichorean frame at the Alhambra. It is said that the music 
has been written by Sir Arthur Sullivan, and that the Shakespearean 
tale has been closely followed by the adaptor. The critic of the 
Higher Music-hall has abundant material here for many essays, 
and the less ingenious man-in-the-street will doubtless find much 
to please him. A prettier subject for a ballet could scarcely be con- 
ceived. 

Readers of The St. James's Gazette have long been familiar with 
certain amusing sketches of genre after the fashion of Mr. An- 
stey's ** Voces-Populi," which have been contributed to that paper 
from time to time over the initials •* W. P. R." For some time 
it was believed that these were the work of Mr. W. P. Ryan, the 
historian of Celtic literature, but it proves otherwise. They are due 
to the clever observation of Mr. W. Pott Ridge, one of The St. 
James s staff, who also writes continuously in To-Day, and are 
to be published next week in book- form from the office of the 
paper of their birth. Later on, Mr. Ridge, who has plentiful hu- 
mor, will put forth his first novel, ** A Clever Wife," and with this 
double venture will doubtless attract the public gaze. If not par- 
ticularly original, he is certainly cleverer than many approved 
successes. 

London, 26 July 1895. Arthur Waugh. 

Boston Letter 

BOSTONIANS ARE NO LONGER Bostonians. They are residents 
of Nahant, Manchester and Beverly, if they do not get so far away 
as Newport, the Vineyard, or Bar Harbor. For that reason the old 
saying holds good, and when one looks for news of Boston he has to 
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look away from home. In our good people's summer pilgrimage re- 
sort of Plymouth, the literary and philosophical circles are whirling 
through the mazes of higher education and developed religion, 
utterly regardless of the enervating heat of an August day, and, 
though to quote from the whole meeting of the School of Ethics 
would be instructive, yet in this weather I dare not thrust more 
upon Critic readers, cultivated though they are, than the ordinary 
mortal can bear. We are not all sages and philosophers — 
in summer. Let me tell a little something, then, about the 
remarks of certain men upon the education of women. Dr. 
Ray Greene Ruling, who is the head-master of the English 
High School at Cambridge, gave a most valuable talk on the ad- 
vance of woman in the school system. That she has at last 
reached a high position, he proved by showing that in the past 
three years women had been admitted to the courses in eight 
American universities — old and conservative Harvard and Yale, as 
well as new, radical Chicago and Leland Stanford, Jr., besides 
Brown, Tufts, Pennsylvania and Johns Hopkins. Thus have the 
prejudices of old colonial days been swept away. If anything 
were needed to illustrate the lack of education of **ye olden 
tyme, " it would be found in the evidence on the recorded deeds, 
of the most cultivated part of Massachusetts in the early part of 
the eighteenth century : out of all the signatures of women, relin- 
quishing dower or granting property, less than forty per cent, signed 
their names ; the others all made their marks. 

Dr. Huling thinks the New England Puritans disregarded 
woman's education, because they were simply seeking to make 
intelligent freemen and educated clergy, and girls could become, 
neither freemen nor ministers. Even at the close of the Revolu- 
tion, when, as before, there were some exceptional women of high 
culture, yet there were also ladies of high standing — and Boston 
women at that ! — who could not read. But with the coming of the 
New England academies (the earliest of which was Dummer 
Academy, at Byfield, Mass., founded in 1763), education for wo- 
men received a stimulus due to two things : first, new ideas re- 
garding the rights of individuals ; second, a demand for women 
school-teachers. Yet, in 1780, when a Yale senior, William 
Woodbridge, organized the first school in New England exclusive- 
ly founded for the education of girls in studies not taught them at 
the common schools, the question was raised, as very pertinent, 
•* Who shall cook our food or mend our clothes if girls are to be 
taught philosophy and astronomy ? " Dr. Huling read a certificate 
granted at Yale in 1783, which, he thought, might possibly belong 
to one of the graduates of Woodbridge's school. It ran : — ** Be it 
known to you that I have examined Miss Lucinda Foote, twelve 
years old, and have found that in the learned languages, the Latin 
and Greek, she has made commendable progress, giving the true 
meaning of passages in the iEneid of Virgil, the select orations of 
Cicero, and in the Greek Testament, and that she is fully qualified, 
except in regard to sex, to be received as a pupil of the Freshman 
Class of Yale University. Given in the College Library, the 22nd 
of December, 1783. Ezra Stiles, President. " In the first part of 
the nineteenth century came the epoch-creating establishment of 
schools for girls, in which most prominent parts were borne by 
Mrs. Emma H. Willard, with her Middlebury boarding-school at 
which 5000 pupils were educated in a quarter of a century, with 
one scholar in every ten destined to become a teacher, and by Miss 
Mary Lyon, who opened the Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary in 
1837. Mr. Durant, who founded Wellesley, had been a Trustee 
of Mt. Holyoke and had imbibed its principles ; Matthew Vassar 
himself said: — ** Had there been no Emma Willard, there would 
have been no Vassar College." Next came the rise of the high 
schools and the Normal School, and now, as Dr. Huling said, it 
is absolutely demonstrated that woman can and will use collegiate 
privileges. Whether she will utilize her natural and acquired gifts 
in prolonged investigations remains to be seen, but under any cir- 
cumstances, the Cambridge teacher maintained, it is shown that 
woman by hei' education will not be unsexed. 

Dr. Hartwell, who spoke on the education of girls as influenced 
by laws of development in childhood, declared that a scientific 
organization of education was needed more than the introduction 
of additional scientific studies ; that education must become what 
Dr. Stanley Hall calls *• applied biology." During the first eight 
years, sensor and motor education is demanded ; the next eight 
years call for a more advanced course, but not for the superior 
technical education that is due in the third stage. In connection 
with this development, college athletics are natural and commend- 
able : they should be controlled, not condemned. Girls are r 
year or two ahead of boys, physically and mentally, said Dr 
Hartwell, and each is better along his or her own particular line. 



As girls have the advantage in precosity and opportunity, it may 
be better to avoid co-education, for their sake rather than for that 
of the boys. The male mind is aggressive and exploring ; the fe- 
male is conservative and constructive ; man cannot be made 
woman, woman cannot be made man. Let their education, there- 
fore, be maintained on scientific understanding of their capacities. 
Such was the Doctor's argument. 

I stepped into Little, Brown & Co.'s yesterday to inquire about 
the **Life of Francis Parkman," which I had heard was to be 
brought out soon. Its publication, I find, however, will not come 
until another year. Mr. Charles H. Famham is the author of the 
book. His friendship with Mr. Parkman was close and strong, so 
that he will be able to give a vivid picture of the historian and his 
career. Some hitherto uncollected essays will be embodied in the 
work, but there will be no new articles, since Mr. Parkman left 
no manuscripts, and very few letters. The biography is being 
written under the supervision, so to speak, of Mr. Parkman's 
daughter. Miss E. W. S. Parkman. She is in Europe at present. 

Boston, 6 Aug. 1895. Charles E. L. Wingate. 

Chicago Letter 

For the first time in the history of the Kelmscott Press, 
the imprint of a publishing-house is to be placed on one of its 
books, and the new firm of Way & Williams is to be accorded this 
distinction. It is no small honor, as all lovers of beautiful books 
will readily recognize. William Morris's artistic work in this craft 
is so well known, limited as it has been, that it is hardly necessary 
to call attention to his hand-press and the beauty of his paper, 
type and decorations. He will make special designs for the book 
he is to print for this Western firm, and it will have a character 
which this artist alone knows how to evolve. But beautiful as it 
will certainly be, the matter in this case is even more interesting 
than the manner. To rescue a work of art from oblivion is surely 
a task worthy of all men to be admired; and Rossetti's **'Hand 
and Soul" has been practically lost among his collected prose 
works. The sketch was originally published in The Germ, a 
short-lived magazine long since out of print. It was issued for a 
few months in 1850 as the organ of the Pre-Raphaelites, who 
afterwards made their intention more explicit by changing the 
mmt to Art and Poetry \ ••Being thoughts towards Nature, con- 
ducted principally by Artists." Copies of the magazine are now 
extremely rare and valuable, particularly so because it first gave 
to the world ** The Blessed Damozel." In a copy of it bound by 
Cobden-Sanderson, I read the other day •* Hand and Soul," which 
is a sketch, a study, a dream. It is as exquisite as a flower, a 
lily heavily laden with perfume. A study of a half-forgotten 
painter, it grows out of the charm of a mystical picture ; and in 
its sympathetic insight and the beauty of its musical cadences it 
suggests Pater's memorable criticism of **La Gioconda." The 
prose is rich, luxuriant, prismatic — a poet's prose. 

The first book that bears the imprint of this firm has just come 
from the press, ••Volunteer Grain," by Francis F, Browne. 
And in the first copy Mr. Browne wrote this neat little advertise- 
ment for the publishers : — 

** If it be true, as people say, 

Where there's a Will there is a Way, 

With equal truth it follows still 

That where a Way is there's a Will ;— 

How fitly, then, the two combine 

In Way and Willliams* classic sign !" 

The book is put forth modestly, only 150 copies being offered 
for sale, and it is very well printed on hand-made paper. The 
verses themselves are offered modestly, also, and the following 
poem, in explanation of the title, is one of the best of them : — 
" A field of wavering grain 
Wild grown on some unplanned, unplanted space, 

Owning no fostering grace 
Of husbandry save the free sun and rain. 

Not the welUended field 
Whose soil, deep mellowed by the ploughman's share, 

Full planted, tilled with care. 
Gladdens the heart with its abundant yield. 

But some fortuitous seeds, 
Chance blown, wind scattered, falling by the way, 

Growing as best they may, 
Find sun and soil sufficient to their needs. 

And though but little rife 
Witb golden grain, or flowers that grow between, 

This dender sheaf I glean 
From the unplanted acres of my life." 
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This will give an idea of the simplicity, the sincerity, the quiet, 
appreciative reflectiveness which characterize this book. 

The West is well to the fore in the August magazines. Har- 
pers has two stories by Chicagoans in Hamlin Garland's ••An 
Evangel in Cyene" and ** The Little Room," by Mrs. Madelene 
Yale Wynne. The latter is a strange, haunting tale in which the 
simplicity of the New England setting is adroitly contrasted with 
the weirdness of the central theme. Mr. Garland's story is a bit 
of brutal realism. The characters are doubtless true to life, but 
the writer covers up the finer truths with the externals. His 
theme is a spiritual one, and yet the impression left upon the 
reader is anything but uplifting, so far do the vulgar actualities 
overbalance the higher motives. This, I maintain, is not art, but 
the glorification of the unimportant, the exaggeration of a fault in 
our nature, which makes us object more strenuously sometimes 
to trivial flaws than to great ones. To Mr. Garland such flaws 
are not in the least important as flaws, but they are momentous 
as facts. The effect of his view of them is not what he intends, 
for the heavy network of details obscures the finer issues, which 
he himself nevertheless sees clearly. Herein lies the falsity of the 
realist's position, and it emphasizes once more the necessity of 
selection in art. 

In The Cosmopolitan an article on * * Bicycling for Women " is 
written by Mrs. Reginald de Koven. in whom this city still claims 
a share. But the most interesting of recent Western contributions 
to the magazines is **The Pilgrim Sons," a short story by Henry 
B. Fuller. It is an artistic little satire of American social ambi- 
tions. There is surely realism enough in this, but it is a means to 
an end. The incidents bear a significant relation to the main 
theme : they illuminate instead of obscuring it. The style, the 
manner of conveying t?r irony, has delightful grace and delicacy, 
and only at the end is i\ ^ound up with a fine bit of scathing sa- 
tire. The art of the th. ^^ is rare in our fiction, and the lightness 
of touch still rarer. 

A new children's building is now being added to Hull House. 
It is to contain the kindergarten rooms and crdche, club-rooms for 
children, a music-room and a new studio. It will have light on 
three sides, and to the south two large balconies supported by two- 
story pillars. The design, by Pond & Pond, promises a handsome 
building. The residents at Hull House divide their time during 
the summer between the settlement here and the summer school at 
Rockford. Started and managed by Miss Addams and Miss Starr, 
this school has been for several years a delightful country retreat 
for working girls. 

Rand, McNally & Co. have just published "Strength, a Trea- 
tise on the Development and Use of Muscle." by C. A. Sampson, 
the well-known ** strong man." It is illustrated and will be 
useful to amateurs in athletics. 

Chicago, 6 Aug. 1895. Lucy Monroe. 



Educational Notes 

Prof. James A. Harrison of Washington and Lee University, 
where he has held for years the chair of modern languages, has been 
appointed Professor of the Romance Languages and Literature at 
the University of Virginia, the leading educational institution at 
the South. He received the appointment without seeking it, 
though there were some sixty candidates in the field. Prof. Har- 
rison is well known as the author of works for college use, and 
also of other books. He is, in fact, a writer of unusual fluency and 
grace, in fields other than educational. 

Mr. William H. English, who is nearly seventy-three years 
old, has spent more than ten years in writing a history of Indiana, 
travelling extensively through Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana and 
** the Old Northwest " in search of historical documents, of which 
he has made an immensely valuable collection. He verifies every 
statement made in his history, lavishly expending both money and 
time. He frequently has five or six assistants aiding him. 

A Cornell alumnus writes us : — ** In a recent issue you refer to 
Americans in Europe holding responsible positions in connection 
with the London newspapers. You might have mentioned in 
your list the late Herbert Tuttle, Professor of Modem History in 
Cornell University, who was for several years the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News. " 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia has been made an LL.D. 
by the University of Edinburgh, the University oration describing 
him as * * the chief ornament to medical science in the New World. " 
He was bom in Philadelphia, in Febmary, 1829, educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and graduated at Jefferson Medical 
College in 1850. He was made an LL.D. of Harvard in 1886. 



and an M. D. of the University of Bologna, gratia cuusa, in 1888. 
He has written on toxology and on nervous diseases, the latter be- 
ing his specialty, and is well known, also, as a poet, an essayist 
and a writer of successful fiction. 

Prof. Heinrich von Sybel, the famous German historian, died 
at Berlin on Aug. i. He was born at Dusseldorf, 2 Dec. 18 17, 
and studied history at Berlin under Von Ranke. In 1841 he was 
appointed Professor of History at Marburg, in 1846 at Bonn, and 
was made a member of the Munich Academy of Sciences in 1856. 
He accepted a second professorship at Bonn in 1861, and was ap- 
pointed Director of the Prussian State Archives in Berlin in 1875. 
He was, also, at different times a member of the parliaments of 
Hesse, the North German Confederation, Prussia, and, later, of 
the Reichstag. His principal works are ** History of the French 
Revolution," *' History of the Establishment of the German Em- 
pire by William I.," ** History of the First Crusade," ** Origin of 
Royalty in Germany," *• The Rising of Europe against Napoleon 
I.", ** Minor Historical Writings " and ** Prince Eugene of Savoy." 
He was instrumental in publishing the Political Correspondence of 
Frederick the Great, and assisted in the publication of the * * Mon- 
umenta Germaniae Historica." He founded and edited, also, the 
Historische Zeitschrift, 

D. C. Heath & Co. announce an edition of Shakespeare's 
plays, based on the Globe edition, for high school and college 
classes. Each volume will contain an introduction, a glossary, 
an essay on metre, an index, and appendices when required. In 
this edition an attempt will be made to present the greater plays 
in their literary aspect, and not merely as material for the study 
of philology or grammar. 

Joseph Thompson, the African explorer, died in London on 
Aug. 2. He was born at Penpont, 14 Feb. 1858, visited Cen- 
tral Africa with Keith Johnston, and took command of the expe- 
dition on the latter's death. In 1884 he succeeded in reaching the 
northeastern corner of Lake Victoria Nyanza. and four years later 
went on an expedition to Morocco, crossing the Atlas chain of moun- 
tains at six different points. He received the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and also the gold medal in geology 
and zoology of the Edinburgh University. Among his published 
works are ** Through Masai Land" and **Life in the Atks 
Mountains." 

Of the leading educational journals in the United States, three 
are edited by men who are actively engaged in the work of teach- 
ing. They are The Educational Review, edited by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia College ; the Journal of Pedagogy, 
edited by Dr. Albert Leonard, Principal of the High School, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. ; and The School Review, edited by Principal C. 
H. Thurber of Colgate Academy, and Professor-elect of Peda- 
gogy in the University of Chicago. 

Before adjourning, the International Geographical Congress at 
London approved the proposed map of the world on the scale of i 
to 1,000,000, and charged the executive committee with the duty 
of carrying out the work. The Congress adopted the Greenwich 
meridian metrical measurement and disapproved almost unani- 
mously of the proposed international institute of geography. It 
was agreed to call the attention of geographical societies to the 
application of the decimal system to time and angles, the societies 
being requested to report upon the matter at the next session, to be 
held at Berlin. The next but one will probably be held in the 
United States. 

The committee of award for the Hodgkins prizes of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, after examining 218 papers from all parts of 
the world, has awarded the first prize of $10,000, for a treatise 
embodying some new and important discoveries in regard to the 
nature or properties of atmospheric air, to Lord Rayleigh of Lon- 
don and Prof. William Ramsay of the University College, London, 
for the discovery of argon in the atmosphere. The second prize, 
of $2000, was not awarded; the third ($1000) was voted to Dr. 
Henry de Varigny of Paris for the best popular treatise upon at- 
mospheric air, its properties and relationships. The essay is en- 
titled **L'Airet La Vie." Three silver medals and six bronze 
ones were awarded. 



Notes 

G. P. Putnam's Sons announce that the Hudson Library- of 
standard fiction, heretofore issued bi-monthly, has, with the first 
of August, been changed into a monthly publication. The first 
volume of the monthly issue (August) is •* The Island Princess," 
by Theodore Gift, to be followed by stories by Frederic Breton and 
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Hamilton Aide. The new story by Dr. Ottolengui, announced some 
months back under the title of • ' The Crime of the Century, " will be 
published by this house early in the autumn. The title has been 
utilized by the writer of a new play in San Francisco, and Dr. 
Ottolengui is desirous of making clear the priority of his own an- 
nouncement. 

— Miss Abbey Alger is translating Ernest Kenan's *• Ma ScEur 
Henriette " for Roberts Bros. , who have in course of preparation, 
also, the ** Family Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti," with a me- 
moir by his brother, W. M. Rossetti, in two volumes, with ten ti- 
trations; and William Morris's new poem. ** The Wood Beyond 
the World," which will have a frontispiece by Sir E. Burne- 
Jones. 

— The new Manual of Arms, prepared by the War Department, 
adapted to the Krag-Jorgensen magazine rifle (caliber . 30) just 
adopted for use in the United States Army, is published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

— An excellent study of ''L'Estetica di Edgardo Poe,** by P. 
Jannaccone, is contained in the Nuova Antologia of 1 5 July. 

— D. Appleton & Co. announce * • The Red Badge of Courage. " 
a story of the Civil War, by Stephen Crane; "The Watter's 
Mou'," by Bram Stoker; **Mrs. Miisgrave — and Her Husband," 
by Richard Marsh ; * • Not Counting the Cost, '* by Tasma ; and 
** Out of Due Season," by Adeline Sargeent. 

— The Century Co. has bought all serial rights for England and 
America in Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel, which will be be- 
gun in the November number of The Century, 

— ** The taste and desire of the ardent author of the opening 
article, 'The Islands of the Blest,' in The Critic of July 27, to 
bean islander, is delicately echoed, "writes C. B. ** in the charming 
'Ballade of Islands.' by Miss Lucy C. Bull in The Century for 
August. The coincidence of publication, and the fact that the 
motive of the prose and verse in question touches our fancy so 
truly and deliciously, seem to indicate that the alluring idea is both 
in the air and in the hearts of the troubled humanity of this fretted 
fin de sikcle age. The Ballade mentioned — the form of which, by 
the way, is picturesque but pleasing — contains a number of odd 
words and uncommon references, which may send even a cultiva- 
ted reader to his or her information books. Who can say instant- 
ly what Is a * Norn ' or * nenuphar. * and who is * sweet Allan 
Bane'?" 

— T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press *• The Minute Man on 
the Frontier," sketches of life on the Western border, by the Rev. 
D. G. Puddefoot. 

— John Murray's publications this autumn will include the Duke 
of Argyll's •* Law in Christian Geology," which embodies the same 
idea as that dealt with by Drummond in ** Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World." worked out on an entirely independent basis; a 
volume of the correspondence of Dean Stanley, as a complement to 
his biography; a volume by F. St. John Gore, *• Lights and Shades 
of Indian Hill Life," illustrated from the author's own photo- 
graphs ; and • * The Journal of a Spy in Paris, from January to 
July, 1794." 

— ''The Front Yard, and Other Italian Stories." written by 
the late Constance Fenimore Woolson during the last years of 
her life, is announced by Harper & Bros. 

— Austin Dobson's ** Story of Rosina." with Hugh Thom- 
son's illustrations, will be published in the fall. It will be uniform 
with •• The Ballad of Beau Brocade"; the large-paper edition 
will be limited to 250 copies. A new and limited edition of Mr. 
Dobson's poems, containing the work by which he prefers to be 
known, will soon be issued in London. 

— Dr. Conan Doyle's "Stark Monroe Letters "will be pub- 
lished in book-form by Longmans, Green & Co. 

— Miss Margaret Greenway McClelland, the novelist, died on 
Aug. 2. at her home in Virginia. She was the author of " Old 
Ike's Memories" (a volume of verse) and the novels •* Princess," 
"Oblivion," " A Self-Made Man, " "Jean Monteith." " Mme. 
Silva," "Manitou Island," " Burkett's Lock," "A Nameless 
Novel," "Broad Oaks," "St. John's Wooing" and "The Old 
Post-Road." 

— Max Nordau is writing a novel, which he will follow up with a 
play for the Lessing Theatre, Berlin. 

— A French reader writes us apropos of the first number of 
Information .• — "Mr. Stoddart should give more care to accuracy 
in the future issues of his iveckly, or its value will be greatly les- 



sened. In the initial number, the two paragraphs devoted to French 
affairs fairly bristle with errors great and small. Thus, in its list of 
the members of the French Academy are the names of two or three 
men who have been dead for weeks and even months ; and the 
late Camille Doucet is given as Perpetual Secretary, whereas he 
was dead and buried long before this number of Information ap- 
peared, and was replaced by M. Gaston Boissier. The French ac* 
cents seem to puzzle Mr. Stoddart 's contributors and proof-reader. 
Thus *Acad6mie' is printed not less than five times in this one arti* 
cle, and always without an accent on the first ' e '. In the little 
paragraph on M. Jules Lemaitre, the * e ' in Renan's name is 
capped with an accent which that assertive scholar never claimed, 
while one or two not less inexcusable liberties are taken with the 
graves, acutes and circumflexes. But there are other mistakes in 
this brief notice of the Academicians of a far more serious nature. 
M. Jules Lemaitre never had anything to do with the Sorbonnc, 
if that is what is meant by the odd phrase, * a lecturer on the Sor- 
bonne. * His brilliant series of volumes on the famous men of the 
hour is not entitled * Les Contemporaires, ' but * Les Contempo- 
rains. ' Why in the very short list of his plays omit * Le D^put6 
Leveau ' and • L* Age Difficile, ' especially as the latter had the 
honor of being put on the boards of the Fran9ais last season ? If 
I count sins of commission and omission, there is one for every 
line and a half in this paragraph. That will never do, Mr. Stod- 
dart, in a journal bearing the title Information / " 

— Mme. Taine is putting the finishing touches to the memoirs 
and correspondence of her husband, the late H. Taine, with the 
assistance of her daughter. 

— Dr. George F. Root, the composer, died unexpectedly at 
Bailey's Island, Maine, on Tuesday last i he would have been 75 
years old on Aug. 30. He was born on nis father's farm at Shef- 
field, Mass. Music became his calling at eighteen, and he followed 
it in Boston and New York, with a year's study in Paris in 1850. 
In 1853 he published his first song, " Hazel Dell," which soon be- 
came popular, and this was followed at brief intervals by other 
compositions, many of which became favorites in this country and 
in England. Among them were "Rosalie, the Prairie Flower," 
" The Battle Cry of Freedom." "Just Before the Battle, Mother/' 
"Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are Marching, " "The Old 
Folks Are Gone." "A Hundred Years Ago " and "There's Music 
in the Air. " His cantatas * * The Flower Queen " and * * The Hay- 
makers" were also very successful. He composed a quantity of 
sacred music, and published several collections of vocal and instru- 
mental music. He wrote books on the piano and the organ and 
pamphlets on harmony and principles of teaching, and was a fre- 
quent contributor to the musical press. He was the originator of 
the normal musical institutes, and was one of the faculty when the 
first one was held in this city in 1852. Since i860 he had lived in 
Chicago. 

— The first instalment of Paul Bourget's new novel will be 
published next month. The author has gone to Scotland, where 
he will finish the book. 
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Literature 

Coleridge 

y. Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Ernest Hartley Cole^ 
ridge. 2 vols, Houghtcn, Mifflin dr» Co, ' 2. The Golden Book 
of Coleridge, Edited, with an introduction, by Stopford A, 
Brooke, Macmillan <5r* Co, 

A COLLECTION OF the letters of Samuel' Taylor Coleridge 
has been due for a long time. Many of his letters, indeed, 
have long since been published here and there. It remained 
to gather them together, to add copiously from manuscript 
collections, and (since much of the previous printing had 
been faulty or scanty) to furnish an authoritative text of the 
letters of a great genius whose talent lay not in letter-writing 




Copyright tSgs by Houghten^ Mifflin &* Co. 

Coleridge at Twenty-six 

It may be said at the very beginning that no student of 
Coleridge or of the Romantic period can afford to be with- 
out this book (i); and that to any one else the two vol- 
umes will contain much that is interesting, little that is posi- 
tively new, and nothing that is indispensable. To be sure, 
many of the hitherto unpublished letters are valuable to the 
student, as throwing light upon certain phases of Coleridge's 
career — especially upon his intimacy with Southey and 
Wordsworth. But the Gentle Reader, although he will know 
his Coleridge better when he rises from the perusal of these 
Letters, will hardly know the " subtle- souled psychologist " 
(to use Shelley's sibilant verse) as other than he has always 
known him. So much may be said to explain the shade of 
disappointment that he will have who takes up the bulky 
volumes with the feeling that therein lies a mine of pleasure. 
The very unconnectedness of the letters is rather a disturb- 



ing element, threatening the sense of continuity. One reads 
and feels the gaps. 

It is not a full life of Coleridge, told in his own words : nor 
yet is it the outpouring of a spontaneous mind, every one 
of whose offhand utterances possesses interest and charm. 
Indeed, the proper way to read the Letters is to read 
the late Mr. Dykes Campbell's splendid life of Cole- 
ridge, and in their proper places read these letters 
as if they were but extended footnotes to the biog- 
raphy. As a letter-writer, Coleridge has, however, cer- 
tain admirable qualities : he has something to say, he has 
the gift of expression, and his first person means a strong 
and never concealed personality. But perennial charm, airy 
freshness, lightness, dash, or the quick touch that brings one 
instantly to the core, are not his. Byron's letters are things 
in themselves, spontaneous as " Don Juan"; Coleridge's let- 
ters give the feeling, even though unjustly, that they are his 
duties rather than his pleasures. The letters are genuinely 
his. however. And that means that they are so many pages 
of powerful intellect in familiar form (or, indeed, in essay 
form). The poet had too much mind to be able to write a 
letter without brains; and therefore the book is a monument 
of fine thinking, of deep feeling, of indubitable originality. 

The editor, the poet's grandson, has done his work well. 
He has evidently wrought with care, chosen with discretion, 
and commented with succinctness and good taste. The in- 
dex is full and well arranged. In one or two points, only, a 
student will be disposed to ask for improvement. First, al- 
though the editor makes a point of definitely stating of each 
and every letter whether it has been previously published or 
not, yet some letters are heralded as unpublished that have 
already been quoted at length by Mr. Campbell. Secondly, 
in order to find out whether or where a letter has previously 
appeared, one must turn to the table-of-contents, instead of 
finding his information at the beginning of the letter. It 
must also be added that this is by no means intended to be a 
complete collection of Coleridge's letters. They begin with 
some that were written in boyhood, and half a dozen written 
later, but autobiographical in character; all of these 
have already seen the light elsewhere. These early letters 
give a view of the life of the blue- coat boy in Christ's Hos- 
pital, together with some glimpses of a six-year- old devourer 
of books, an infant dreamer whose mind had early been "ha- 
bituated to the Vast," an eight-year-old " character " pos- 
sessing " sensibility, imagination, vanity, sloth and feelings 
of deep and bitter contempt for all who traversed the orbit 
of my understanding." What a strange forecast of the 
Dreamer of Highgate I The unpublished letters of the stu- 
dent period bring to our sight a young man, of whom a 
" very dashing literary lady " (not necessarily a bad judge) 
said : — *' The best I can say of him is, that he is a very gentle 
bear." \ 

Possibly the bear's predilection for sweet things made him 
yield to the sovereign sweetness of Mary Evans ; and playing 
at brother deepened, as it generally does (also with those who 
are not geniuses), to the despairing of a lover. Very tender 
and thoroughly sincere phases of the poet's young nature 
come now to light. As he afterward wrote to one of the 
friends of those days : — " I loved her, Southey, almost to mad- 
ness. Her image was never absent from me * * * She 
was very lovely, Southey ! We formed each other's minds ; 
our ideas were blended." That Miss Evans understood Cole- 
ridge is evident enough from the letter of hers which he 
transcribes to Southey. She penetrates to the heart of the 
illusions that the visionary cherished concerning the value of 
his pantisocratic schemes. Later, the report of her engage- 
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ment thrills him to the quick. " To love her, habit has 
made unalterable. " Curious and characteristic sentences, sin- 
cere, controlled and subtle, now occur almost word for word in 
letters to Miss Evans and to Southey. " This passion, how- 
ever, divested as it now is of all shadow of hope, seems to 
lose its disquieting power. * * * He cannot be long 
wretched who dares to be actively virtuous." This would be 
worse than commonplace, if written by a commonplace man. 
To Coleridge the whole aflfair meant a severe struggle with 
fate, wherein his sensitive nature was harshly handled. One 
is forced, however, to think of Sir Walter and his early love 
— his reticence, finer than Coleridge's cry of grief, his emo- 
tion so much less complex. 

Pantisocracy is the subject, of course, of many of the let- 
ters of these days. That Coleridge took the scheme seriously 
has never been questioned, and that he took it as his very 
purpose in life is obvious from the letters, Coleridge all his 
life tried to guide his practice by theory, and into this theory- 
run-mad project he was ready to fling himself and his friends, 
body and soul. Genuinely and deeply aggrieved is the letter 
he writes to Southey when the latter's commonsen^e finally 
pulls him unsympathetically out of the movement. To Col- 
eridge, this was a retreat at the first sign of danger, a confes- 
sion of a nature shamefully mistaken. Had it been in 
Coleridge's power, bitterly might he have anticipated Brown- 
ing with a '* Lost Leader," instinct with the deepest personal 
feeling. It is not resentment that speaks ; it is the utterance 
of a wounded, outraged personality. Coleridge pours out his 
very soul in these efforts to show wherein he has been wronged. 
It is the human heart as well as the logical brain that finds 
expression here and throughout the book. Coleridge was a 
man of large mold : his sorrows, too, were large. " You are 
lost to me," he writes to Southey, " because you are lost to 
virtue." And again : — " You have left a large void in my 
heart. I know no man big enough to fill it. Others I may 
love equally, and esteem equally, and some perhaps I may ad- 
mire as much. But never do I expect to meet another man, 
who will make me unite attachment for his person with rev- 
erence for his heart and admiration of his genius." Whether 
Southey was right in his determination or not, Coleridge, as 
these letters show, had at least fair reason to feel aggrieved 
at his manner. The discussion is no longer worth reviving: 
two strong-feeling, enthusiastic, intelligent young men misun- 
derstood the causes of each other's actions, and a friendship 
of deep intimacy changed finally to a far more common- 
place friendliness. It gives us an early clue to Coleridge's 
character, however, to find him using the word " pantisocra- 
cy " as a sacred symbol. The false ring of the word in an 
eloquent sentence would have been enough for a man whose 
humor was his balance-wheel. " He who leaned on you with 
all his head and all his heart ; he who gave his all to pantiso- 
cracy" — with more in the same cadence, — this sufficiently 
indicates the remove from saving commonsense. 

To Poole and to Thelwall many letters are addressed. Two 
good friends of the struggling writer they were, friends toler- 
ating much, overlooking much, for the sake of the real man 
who could give them unique gifts from one of the greatest 
minds in England. Many of the letters are pleasant ones, 
too, for during his early married life, although poor in the 
world's goods, he was rich in devoted friends, to whom he was 
devoted in turn. Frequent details of housekeeping appear 
in these epistles, sometimes practical, sometimes not ; and 
sometimes a note of real anxiety is heard, of actual wonder 
as to where the daily bread is to come from ; a query some- 
times quieted by his own literary exertions, but perhaps more 
often by the immediate assistance of his friends. 

••What had I to ask of my friends ? " he writes to Poole. •* Not 
money ; for a temporary relief of my want is nothing, removes no 
gnawing of anxiety, and debases the dignity of man. Not their 
interest. What could their interest (supposing they had any) do 
for me ? I can accept no place in state, church, or dissenting 
meeting. What, then, could I ask of my friends ? What of 



Thomas Poole ? O ! a great deal. Instruction, daily advice, society 
— everything necessary to my feelings and the realization of my 
innocent independence. If you did but know what a father and 
husband must feel who toils with his brain for uncertain bread! I 
dare not think of it. The evil face of Frenzy looks at me. The 
husbandman puts his seed m the ground, and the goodness, power, 
and wisdom of God have pledged themselves that he shall have, 
bread, and health, and quietness in return for industry, and sim- 
plicity of wants and innocence. The author scatters his seed — 
with aching head, and wasted health, and all the heart-leapings of 
anxiety; the follies, the vices, and the fickleness of man promise 
him printers' bills and the Debtors' Side of Newgate as full and 
sufficient payment." 

The quotation illustrates Coleridge's epistolary style fairly ; 
and incidentally shows that the book does not lend itself for 
quotations very readily, it being impossible to show Cole- 
ridge clearly without liberal citation, and liberal citation with 
him involves extracts of page-length rather than cuUings here 
and there. The letters that passed from Coleridge to Words- 
worth and Southey are naturally of more literary interest than 
any others in the collection. The fragments of criticism that 
constantly appear hare permanent value, as have most of the 
offhand literary dicta of S. T. C. But rather melancholy, 
on the whole, are the letters to his close friends : a tone of 
sorrow, the voice of a life overweighted, can be heard almost 
continuously as one turns the pages. There is always much 
to explain, there are misunderstandings to set straight, courses 
of action to justify. Of course, the writing is not incessantly 
apologetic and nothing more ; very much of it is genial, and 
a good deal of it is cheerful. The letters to his wife are always 
gentle, and full of inquiry about his children. He was a man 
of very affectionate nature, and, although his marriage was 
not especially fortunate, his paternal love had ample oppor- 
tunity to bestow itself upon his remarkable children. The 
letters of his later life show broad political views, as well as 
the metaphysical theories of earlier days, but, although the 
field thus widens, the progress of his life, as traced in his 
correspondence, becomes only the more melancholy. It is 
not a happy career that now comes to its close ; one can be- 
lieve from the letters themselves, that Carlyle's well-known 
unflattering portrait was taken from life impartially. 

Thoroughly interesting are Coleridge's religious opinions. 
In the expression of every religious thought he is genuinely 
devout. We all have in our minds the picture of blue-coated, 
white waistcoated young Coleridge in the Unitarian pulpit ; 
and along with that image there probably arises in most of 
us the impression of radical utterance, of eloquent and power- 
ful intellectual fulmination against dogma. To some de- 
gree, such an impression may be true ; but at best it is one- 
sided. The tenderness of Coleridge's religion in those days 
will be a gentle revelation, one fancies, to many readers. 
Such sentences as these are characteristic : — 

** Yea, my brother! I have at all times in all places exerted my 
power in the defense of the Holy One of Nazareth against the 
learning of the historian, the libertinism of the wit, and (his worst 
enemy) the mystery of the bigot." ••Believe me, Thelwall, it is 
not his atheism that has prejudiced me against Godwin, but God- 
win who has, perhaps, prejudiced me against atheism." 

Coleridge's fashion in writing to his friends is to lay bare 
the springs of his actions and his thoughts : it is not a reti- 
cent nature that speaks ; it is that rare combination — a vol- 
uble, weighty writer, having much to say and saying it at 
great length and with great depth. What a combination the 
man was ! Speculative, yet able to make his very visions more 
concrete than the realities that are as a magnet to the pens of 
other writers ; intense, yet suffering the precious inspiration 
to ooze away ; keen and logical, yet sensitive as Shelley him- 
self; scattering, profound, wilful, will-less, capable and in- 
capable, the maker of poems and the slave of opium — 
Coleridge ! At any rate, there was no other such mind as 
his in the England of his day ; and as the nineteenth century 
draws to its close, we point back to him as the greatest 
critic of the hundred years that we are rounding out amid a 
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chaos of things so far removed from his ideals. Literature 
would be vastly the gainer by another Coleridge to-day — 
one possessed of all his faults, if you will, if he but possessed 
all his vurtues, too. Coleridge is difficult to characterize, on 
account of the range of his qualities and the subtlety of his ap- 
prehension. At very least, no one will presume to focus 
his traits into an epigram. The man is of sufficient bulk to 
demand a weighty "appreciation," difficult inherently. 
These Letters will scarcely aid one to lighten the difficulty : 
Coleridge had a great and subtle mind, too great to be a 
metaphysician, too subtle to be but a poet of Romanticism. 
The two forces — roughly call them power and insight — met 
in him, and, opposing each other, drove the stream of his 
genius down the channel of conversation. He was England's 
greatest talker, and did a mighty work for English literature 
by making himself the real storm-centre of the Romantic 
movement. As a living force of his own day, whose influ- 
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ence has not yet perished, he stands supreme. As a prose 
writer, despite much brilliant and solid criticism, he was not 
the immortal artist. As a poet, despite the inimitable per- 
fection of "Christabel" and the *' Rime, "he was a living 
tomb of a dead Chatterton. 

It is unquestionable that the poems on which Coleridge's 
reputation as a poet is established are very few in 
number and would make a very slim volume, though 
a really "golden one." It is, on the whole to be regret- 
ted that the editor of " The Golden Book of Coleridge" (2) 
should have felt himself obliged to include so much verse in 
which the poet is dormant, and only the metaphysical 
dreamer, or the aflfectionate friend, is awake. If " The 
Ancient Mariner," " Christabel," " Kubla Khan," "The 
Garden of Borealis," and a few other poems only less origi- 
nal and exquisite, would not furnish matter enough for the 
book-buyer looking for the value of his money in quantity, 
then a few of the best prose passages from " The Friend" 
would have made better filling than many of the rather common- 
place verses included by Mr. Brooke — verses which should 
have had a place, if anywhere, only in the introduction. It 
is true that they tell us something about Coleridge, and more, 
perhaps, about the aspirations and the conventions of his age. 
The editor does not fail to point out the turgidity, the 
shallow enthusiasm, the empty rhetoric of some of the early 
poems and the spiritless acquiescence in defeat of the later 



ones, and to repeat the customary explanation, that it was all 
due to lack of will and to opium. But, though Coleridge is 
an extreme example, his case is that of most of the poets of 
his age. They theorized, promised, bragged a great deal, 
but they accomplished little that will live. They strained 
their powers to the utmost and failed to reach the level of 
the actual life of their time; they could only shake their 
heads at the aspirations of the masses. Still we may learn 
from them with what hopes the century opened, if only we 
do not suppose that they were held by the people in the 
shape that has been given to them by the rhymers. 



** Lotos time In Japan" 

By Henry C. Finck, Charles Scribners* Sons, 

Lotos-time! The word lifts the curtain of distance and 
shows long vistas of irrigated gardens and castle -moats, and 
temple palms, glorious with large green bowl-like shields, in 
the heart of which lie dewdrops flashing like diamonds, or 
turned ty prismatic splendor under the rays of the sun. Up 
from beneath the floating or wind-swayed leaves rise in pink 
and white splendor the great buds or the imperial blooms ; 
or it may be , after petals have fallen, the rich seed-cups 
with their freight of prophecies for the next year, or with 
that snapping of release from the seed-enclosure, which is 
music to the Japanese child's ear. Below and invisible, the 
cellulated roots fatten until they pay their autumn tribute to 
the epicure, who loves to feed his carnal nature upon them, 
even as he delights eye and soul with the sight and mystic 
associations of leaf and flower. Ours is the day of the aes- 
thete and numerous are the pilgrims who cross the Pacific to 
study at the shrine of beauty which lies in the Oriental seas. 
As a rule the Englishman writes matter-of-fact books about 
Japan ; the Frenchman pours out rhapsody well flavored with 
cynicism ; and the German's thoroughness is apt to have 
avoirdupois. Strange as it may seem to trans- Atlantic folks, 
it is chiefly the children of the " Land of the Almighty Dol- 
lar " who go to study Japan's beauty, the mind and inner 
life of its people, and who have revealed to us more of the 
Japanese soul than any other writers. 

Mr. Finck is a lover of music and scenery, and probably 
his first venture in authorship, " Romantic Love and Perso- 
nal Beauty," is his best-known work. It is curious that with 
such a decided passion for the beautiful, Mr. Finck's style is 
neither particularly admirable, nor calculated to stir the 
reader to enthusiasm. Indeed, it seems to us to be remark- 
ably matter-of-fact. To be true, Ije treats his subject seri- 
ously. Instead of going into rhapsodies that are absurd, 
instead of being often comically inaccurate, like Sir Edwin 
Arnold, for example, there are on every page of this book 
proofs that its author has a desire to conform to facts. He 
went out to Japan via Hawaii. Yokahama and Tokyo were 
first visited, then "the Japanese Siberia" (Yezo), about 
which he tells a great many fresh and interesting things. In 
Nikko and Kyoto he refreshed his soul by studying nature 
and art as they are to-day, after fifteen hundred years of 
loving care at the hands of man. He believes that the 
Japanese are the one aesthetic nation of the world, and, not 
satisfied with bare assertion, gives a good deal of accumula- 
ted proofs, which we think demonstrate his position. His 
criticisms of art are unusually intelligent, because he has 
studied things at first hand, has original power of discern- 
ment, and reinforces his own impressions, not from those of 
shallow tourists, but from the observations of long residents 
of ability, who have themselves been able to correct their 
first and wrong impressions. Mr. Finck thinks that there 
are many things in which the Japanese are able to instruct us. 
During tiie next century we are to be profoundly influenced by 
this aesthetic nation, whose civilization, he declares, is founded 
on altruism, while ours is founded on selfishness. We do 
not think that Mr. Finck is happy in some of his comparisons 
wherein American defects are magnified and Japanese virtues 
exalted and exaggerated, without correctioir ^or^ y>^soj^al^ 
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equation and knowledge of reality. Nevertheless, this is not 
only a delightful but a useful book — one well calculated, 
we think, to demonstrate that the whole subject of Japanese 
aesthetics and of Japan as a teacher of beauty is worthy of a 
treatise by an able writer of long residence and experience — 
who is at once a scholar and a poet 



*' An Alde-de-Camp of Napoleon " 

Memoirs of General Count de S/gur. Revised by his Grandson^ Count 
Louis de S^gur^ and translated by H. A, Patchett-Martin. 
D. Appleton <5r* Co. 

Count Philippe de S^gur was bom on the eve of the 
Revolution, and during a long life of ninety-three years played 
a brilliant rdle in war, politics and letters. Grandson of a 
Marshal of France, and son of a father who, before entering 
diplomacy, had served with La Fayette and Rochambeau in 
the American war, he naturally dreamed of a career at arms. 
Entering the army as a simple private in 1800, just at his 
twentieth year, he was soon after made a sub-lieutenant, went 
with Moreau on the Bavarian campaign and was present at 
Hohenlinden. At the age of twenty-four he was in command 
of Napoleon's body-guard, with the assurance of rapid ad- 
vancement ; twelve years after his enlistment he became a 
brigadier-general. With Macdonald against the Austrians in 
the campaign of the Grisons, at Boulogne, on the Rhine ; 
with the Emperor at Ulm and Austerlitz ; with Joseph in 
Naples, and again with the Emperor in Prussia and Poland 
— a captive in Russia, wounded in Spain, with Napoleon to 
Moscow and in his succeeding fortunes, cither as staff-officer 
or at the head of picked troops, he fought almost continuous- 
ly up to the end of the Imperial era. His military career 
was several times interrupted by diplomatic missions, 
prominently to Denmark and Spain ; and after the Restoration 
had definitely ended his military career, he turned his atten- 
tion especially to literature, which he had practiced success- 
fully, also, on earlier occasions. Eventually he became a 
Peer of France and a menlber of the Academy. 

An account of the campaign into Russia produced on its 
appearance in 1824 a great sensation, but his most important 
literary work is entitled " History, Memoirs and Miscellanea," 
published in 1873, after his death. The second part of this 
work is now for the first time issued separately, and aims to 
be an account of all S^gur did and experienced, particularly 
in a military and political way, during the first twelve years of 
this century. He begins his recollections by speaking of his 
father and grandfather, and with some reference to his impov- 
erished childhood during the hard days of the Revolution. 
The family belonged to the aristocracy of the old regime, and 
naturally had a serious time getting through the period of the 
Terror alive ; but the father was finally able to attach himself 
to Napoleon, so that the succeeding years brought at least 
comparative safety, and with that the opportunity for a sort of 
visionary, or dreamy, intellectual life. His enlistment with 
the Republican army he considers the beginning of the first 
amalgamation of the old society with the new. In the midst 
of the embarrassment that followed, he was called to the bed- 
side of his grandfather to receive his noble but sad farewell: — 
" You have been guilty of disrespect to all the traditions of 
your ancestors ; but the thing is done ; remember that. You 
have of your own firee will enlisted in the Republican army. 
Serve it frankly and loyally. You have made your choice, 
and it is out of your power to go back on it." 
He flies body and soul into the Revolutionary movement, 
and tries more and more to hasten the fusion of the two 
societies, and henceforth to prevent the possibility of " any 
return to the proscriptions of the Convention and the Di- 
rectorate. This idea," he says, " took strong hold of me, and 
firom that moment it has persistently inspired my intercourse, 
my actions, and even my simplest words." The record of 
what he did in accord with this spirit, and of his various ex- 
periences in many lands and circumstances, includes p>erhaps 
too much of the purely personal to make the entire book of 



great historical value. But it is by no means here like search- 
ing in chaff. The light thrown on the relations of the aris- 
tocracy and the Bonapartists toward each other is very 
bright ; incidents, movements and crises of campaigns and 
battle-fields are told from notes made at the time by one who 
took prominent part in them ; frequent testimony is borne to 
the tender-heartedness and benevolence of the Emperor, as 
well as to his genius and his occasional inexorable impatience ; 
thrilling scenes of the march and the camp, and anecdotes 
that can be depended upon, lend absorbing interest to many 
a page ; and there is no sign of such tales and scandals as 
call for expurgation. The most uniform feature of the entire 
book is the pure, delightful style in which the narration pro- 
ceeds. It is all clear, precise ; and the reader is impressed 
throughout with the writer's sober, judicial mind. 



«< Historic Doubts '' 

I, As to the Execution of Marshal Ney. By James A, Weston, Thomas 
Whittaker, 2, Relative to Napoleon Bonaparte. By Richard 
Whately, D.D, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Interest in the identity of Peter S. Ney has finally ex- 
pressed itself in a volume of over three hundred pages (i). 
An Episcopal clergyman of Hickory, North Carolina, once 
an officer in the Confederate army, is the author. He seems 
greatly satisfied with what he has done, and unhesitatingly 
declares to us that he knows he is right. He announces^ 
also, that his investigation of this matter began some twelve 
years ago, and that now " the book is written. The diffi- 
culties have been very great — almost insuperable. The fires 
have been exceedingly hot. But the mountain- top is 
reached." A hundred pages of his work are taken up with 
a sketch of the life of Marshal Ney down to December, 181 5. 
This sketch presimies to be nothing more, but the author 
claims that he has much new material on Ney, and hopes 
sometime to incorporate it in a complete biography. What 
is here given forms one continuous eulogy. From the various 
memoirs of the period, such quotations are made as ever 
praise the work and characteristics of the great Marshal — 
"bravest of the brave," most wonderful of captains, indispens- 
able to the god of war himself: there is so much of " had it 
not been for Ney," " had Ney not been there," " Ney could 
have done it," or he "would not have done it." The style 
is vigorous, however, and the short, snappy sentences insist 
upon being read. Then follows the exposition of the 
author's argument, that P. S. Ney was none other than Na- 
poleon's marshal. 

It appears herein that this man came to America in Jan- 
uary, 1 8 16, prepared himself to teach, and was first em* 
ployed in 18 19 by a South Carolina colonel; that from that 
time he was engaged in teaching, always in a quiet unpre- 
tentious way, until his death in 1846. Mr. Weston first tears 
to pieces the historical accounts of Ney's execution, and 
does, indeed, make them seem pretty clumsy. After thus es- 
tablishing what he considers '* a very great probability as to 
Ney*s escape," he devotes himself to the testimony for his 
main point. Arguments are found partly in the claims and 
characteristics of P. S. Ney himself, who, it seems, was prone 
to drink too much occasionally, and then was likely to tell 
who he really was. Other proofs are taken from the opinions 
and experiences of Ney's old pupils. A large number of 
these have written letters, out of which is constructed quite 
a specious argument They are, to say the least, all very in- 
teresting, and in many cases make a sad and tragic record. 
Ney's dying declaration was that he was the great marshal. 
Documentary evidence, specimens of poetry, and a multi- 
tude of circumstances are given to strengthen the case. 
There are those, to be sure, who will consider the book a 
genuine myth, who will think the statement in one letter, to 
the effect that it is less difficult to be uncertain about P. S. 
Ney's identity than to believe he was really Marshal Ney, 
eminently sensible; nevertheless, believers in the position 
taken by Mr. Weston will not be wanting. 
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The doubts relative to Napoleon (2) are not unfamiliar, as 
they have appeared several times before, being published 
first in 18 19. This time they make up a very neat volume, 
called out, no doubt, in large part by the fact that just now 
nothing about Napoleon must be left covered. But, in 
truth, there isn't a great deal in this little book about him : 
he is rather taken as an excuse for a very interesting sort of 
lecture in regard to the rules we should apply in judging the 
value of testimony, and running through it all is the demand 
that p>eople should not be so inconsistent as to subject one 
set of facts — in this case those concerning Napoleon — to less 
rigorous standards of judgment than they do some others, 
notably many facts in the history of Christianity. The book 
is a fine example of one way to say things, if one wishes them 
to be listened to attentively. 



«« The Heart of Life " 

By W. H. Mallock, G, P, Putnam's Sons. 

Mr. Mallock is nothing if not philosophical : each new 
novel of his states, if it does not attempt to solve, a problem. 
His latest attacks the marriage question, and offers a partial 
solution. 




W. H. Mallock 

Mr. Reginald Pole, while pursuing statistics in Germany, 
falls in love with a young Englishwoman whose Welsh 
husband neglects her, sacrifices his little luxuries to pay her 
bills, and, in all respects, takes the place of the absent son 
of St. David. Hence, when he returns to England to attend 
his aunt's funeral and to claim his share of her fortune, he 
has become indifferent to the strife of labor and capital, 
which affects onlv the means of existence — the outside of 



life — and deeply interested in the question of marriage, con- 
cerned as that is with the passions and affections which are 
the heart of life itself. In his musings on this subject he has 
come to the conclusion that love is the essence of the matter; 
and since love is not insured by sacrament or by contract, 
existing matrimonial institutions are in need of reform, and 
the prejudices which support them must be assailed and 
conquered. In this, he tells himself, he is not attacking re- 
ligion, whose sources he believes to lie m the sexual and 
family instincts. If religion is to have a rebirth, it must 
spring again from these sources, and there can be no more 
important duty than that of freeing them from the impedi- 
ments imposed by law and by public opinion. It is every 
gentleman's right to do this in his own case ; and, so long as 
he is faithful to his choice and does not create a public com- 
motion, society should have nothing to say to him. 

These original and decided views of his, Mr. Pole expounds 
in the course of several extended conversations with his old 
tutor, Canon Bulman, who, with two other Puseyite clergy- 
men, has come to attend the funeral. The Canon, who 
poses as a Radical, and is the leading spirit of a league to 
drive men who lead irregular lives from politics, is deeply 
mortified by his quondam pupil's free-love sentiments and 
his recently acquired indifference to other radical notions. 
When, later, he discovers the cause, he becomes an active 
opponent of Pole's political ambition, and, with his league^ 
succeeds in compelling him to renounce the career on which 
he had successfully embarked. But succumbing, himself, to- 
temptation, the unfortunate Canon, in a fit of remorse, with- 
draws his charges, surrenders the evidence that had come 
into his possession, and commits suicide by taking an over- 
dose of laudanum. Another clerical friend of Pole's turns 
out only a little less badly, being committed to prison for ob- 
taining money under false pretences; and the third, the Rev. 
Dr. Godolphin, is a sort of pompous though good-natured 
donkey, whose vanity has fastened itself to the externals of 
his calling like ivy to a church wall. By many allusions to 
the Parnell case, and many similarities in their characters and 
sentiments, we are led to infer that the late Irish leader is, in 
all but his politics, the model after which Mr. Mallock's hero 
is fashioned. It would seem that our author sees danger for 
his own party in the direction from which it came upon Par- 
nell. Hence his desire to bring the Church and matrimony, 
as one of its sacraments, into ridicule. 

An argument in the form of fiction is necessarily based on 
a particular case, and that case ought to be a representative 
one. Mr. Mallock, writing for English readers, was obliged 
to make his principal characters English. But an unwritten 
law to which the British reading public obliges its authors to 
conform, commands that, whatever may be the. case in real 
life, there must not in literature be any English ladies who 
stick at nothing. Mr. Mallock has broken this law, but in the 
gentlest possible manner. His Pansy Masters is a little 
goose, whose love-letters — short, rare, but ineffably stupid — 
would be quite sufficient to account for the further aberra- 
tions of her lover. She has not the courage of her vices and 
promptly deserts Pole when her husband, having inherited a 
ruinous Welsh castle, offers her a position as lady paramount 
in a wild district north of the Bristol Channel. Her abject 
fear of the public opinion of her new neighbors, hard-think- 
ing and clownish country squires and their spouses, is ex- 
pected to render her respectable in the eyes of Mr. Mallock's 
readers. But, lest she should bore them as much as she does 
her lover, tHey see very little of her. Her place is taken 
through the greater part of the book by a much more brilliant 
and captivating sinner, one who possesses, moreover, the ne- 
cessary qualification of being all that is not English in race, 
religion and breeding. 

ItThe Countess Shimna O'Keefe, who also assists at the bur- 
ial of the good Miss Pole, and in the shadow of the organ- 
loft makes a deep impression on Pole, is a distant cousin of 
his, but is Austrian by birth, Parisian in manner, a Catholic, 
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and, as her name shows, of Irish ancestry. In Ireland, al- 
ways behind the age, the salacious novel is not in demand ; 
consequently Irish susceptibilities, if they exist, do not have 
to be considered. But the Countess is, in her way, Mr. Mal- 
lock's most charming creation. His taste in women, as 
shown in most of his former works, is like that of his own 
Lord Wargrave, and requires that they possess rank, beauty, 
talent, sentiment and, above all, that there be about them 
the air of their having committed some mysterious indiscre- 
tion. Countess Shimna fulfills all of these demands. She is 
described, in Lord Wargrave 's admiring phrases, as a Byronic 
heroine brought down to date, as a Watteau shepherdess 
with a touch of the barbarian, as gifted with everything that 
the most artificial training can bestow upon her, except arti- 
ficiality. Her creator, whose ideas of life are as artificial as 
those of a French minor poet, plainly expects us to regard 
this last qualification as her greatest fault. By Mr. Mal- 
lock, who compares old ladies to clock-work mice, young 
ladies to spirits shut up in a bonbon box, smiles to mush- 
rooms, and sea-gulls to magnolia petals, whose terminology 
is largely drawn from cook-books, dressmakers' circulars and 
nurserymen's annuals, this note of wildness in his delightful 
heroine is meant as the mark of inferiority to her tame Eng- 
lish sister, and designates her as a splendfdly adorned victim 
destined to be sacrificed on the altar of British hypocrisy. 
She shamelessly jilts the poor Mr. Pole (who, in despair at 
the loss of his Pansy, casts himself at her feet), and marries in- 
stead a young Polish prince,reputed to be the father of her child. 
It will be seen that Mr. Mallock is no mere destruction- 
ist. He does not attack the established system without hav- 
ing a morality of his own all ready to take its place. It is 
that on which people of his class most commonly act. One 
may do as he pleases so long as it is done in a gentlemanly 
manner. Or, rather, for it is necessary to be more precise, 
in the manner held to be gentlemanly in the set to which he 
belongs. Pole sits in Parliament for a pocket borough ; he 
is, as his friend the Canon puts it, " a liar and an adulterer *' ; 
but he is all this without ceasing to be a gentleman, that is, 
without braving the opinion of his class. Besides, having be- 
come a person of consequence in his party through his pos- 
session of about as much knowledge as would be required of 
a petty German oflftcial, *< his self-respect does not depend 
on the manner of his private life." But this is really only a plea 
for the aristocratic privilege of running away with another 
man's wife. It would never answer to extend that privilege 
to the masses. It will be strange, therefore, if Mr. Mallock's 
free-love argument does not furnish a weapon for the English 
radicals to use against the aristocracy. While as an advo- 
cate Mr. Mallock injures his own side, as an artist he spoils 
* his work by yielding to the prejudices of his public. The 
two heroines divide the interest, and produce a blurred im- 
pression, and there are other indications that his powers are 
waning. It is difficult to maintain a high position as a 
literary agnostic, and former admirers will be sorry to note 
that he is now frequently as shallow and as slipshod as Bul- 
wer Lytton, as showy and as insincere as Disraeli. He re- 
peats over and over the same phrases ; he contradicts him- 
self, constructs impossible sentences. Having decided that it 
is right to set asunder those whom God has joined together, 
he proceeds to join words and phrases which logically and 
grammatically belong apart. But he has yet a long way to go 
before he reaches the depths where wallow certain other pop- 
ular novelists. It is possible that he may never arrive at them. 



Qyp In EnglUh 

7. Le Mariafre de Chiffon, Par Gyp. 2, A Gallic Girl, Tr, by 
Henri Pent du fiois, Brentano^s, j. Chiffon^s Marriage, Tr, 
by Mrs, Patchett Martin. Illus, by H, C, Edwards, F. A, 
Stokes Co, 4, Tr. by M, L, J. Lovell, Coryell^ Co. 

It 'IS NOW more years ago than we care to remember since Gyp 
began to add to the gaiety of nations by the publication of her 
first story. Since then she has shown in its numerous successors 
that the source of her bubbling, sparkling, reckless wit is inex- 



haustible ; for in her latest as in her earliest book, she is the incar- 
nation of that irresistible Gallic spirit which is so full of life and 
laughter and so utterly indifferent to les convenances. Judged 
from the Anglo-Saxon point of view, nearly all these stories in 
crisp, elliptical dialogue are vicious ; but from the more tolerant 
Continental standpoint they are merely naughty. Georges Ohnet 
and Paul Bourget take the great world of Paris with comical grav- 
ity ; Gyp's noble men and women talk slang and act scandal, and 
thrive and are happy in a pool of unfathomable iniquity. Yet 
there is an occasional note of warning, a word of hard-headed 
commonsense in all the froth of this unceasing flow of wit ; and 
while we may condemn Mme. de Transpor and call her a *• hor- 
rid old thing," we must not forget that Paulette is a good woman 




GYP 

(La Comtesse Martel) 

who has managed to find this world a plateau of sunshine and 
laughter instead of a vale of tears ; that M. le Due's Tante Josctte 
is an optimistic and tolerant philosopher, with no illusions about 
the morality of man, but not a shadow of despair about this world ; 
and that Madame la Duchesse was an innocent, loving girl until 
her husband goaded her into the application of the lex ialionis, 
* • Un Rat6 " was a timely attack upon psychological fiction run mad, 
and the irony of ** Oh6 ! Les Psychologues " — especially the discus- 
sion of Stendhal — is worth a solid volume of the driest scientific 
criticism. Gyp's sketches are not merely photographs ; beneath 
the airiness and the nonsense and the naughtiness there often lies 
a word of serious warning which sticks because it is so cleverly 
put. 

Her latest story, orij2[inally written for the new Rewe de Paris, 
presents again her ideal French girl, whom she ha^ sketched 
already with more or less detail in most of her books — in * * Mad- 
ame la Duchesse " and * * Mademoiselle feve, " among others, — a 
slangy, impulsive tomboy, half child, half woman, with a superb 
sense of right and wrong and an ineradicable habit of saying what 
she thinks. The story is far from being the best thing Gyp has 
done — to those, at least, that have read her other books ; there is in 
it a reminiscent tone which we have failed to find in any of its 
predecessors. On the other hand, it is excellently adapted for 
American readers who are curious to make this writer's acquaint- 
ance, in that it contains no naughtiness to speak of, and still 
enough sparkle to make the reputation of any other writer. 
Gyp's slang — the slang: of fashionable France — is a fascinating 
language ; but the student who has burned the midnight oil over 
Racine and Victor Hugo will find it almost unintelligible. Much 
of it is utterly untranslatable ; and it is interesting, if not always 
amusing, to observe the grim determination wherewith the trans- 
lators enumerated above have set their teeth and swer« not to let 1 
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a single point, a single drollery of expression, escape them. And 
on the whole they have succeeded very well, far better than could 
have been expected ; in fact it may be said that they have dis- 
proved in a measure the claim, so often made, that Gyp is untrans- 
latable. Still, much has been lost, but is it not better, after all, 
to have half a loaf in the form of a bearable translation than to go 
through life in benighted ignorance of the works of Gyp? There 
is little to choose between the three translators: they are all 
readable, and, as stated above, closely follow the original in 
every detail. 

;f*The accompanying portrait forms the frontispiece of the edition 
of Lovell, Coryell & Co. 



•*The Veiled Doctor '> 

By Varina Anna Jefferson Davis, Harper &* Bros, 
The curiosity aroused by the announcement, some months 
ago, that the Daughter of the Confederacy was writing a novel, 
has not been disappointed by the published book. This would be 
a good story from the pen of any writer, and it need not rest upon 
its author's unique social position for a fair share of success. What 
strikes us especially in this firstling, is the surety of stroke, the 
firmness of purpose, manifest on every page : from the opening 
paragraph the author has known what she wanted to tell, and how 
she wanted to tell it. The atmosphere of the old decaying town, 
with its departed glory still hovering hesitatingly over its stately, 
neglected mansions, and its old-fashioned aristocracy, hopelessly 
behind the times in dress and thought, is well set forth ; and 
the description of the garden planted by the Doctor's mother, and 
cherished by him therefor as a holy place, is most effective. There 
are really but two actors in this drama of life — the Veiled Doctor 
and his handsome, headstrong wife ; and yet the background is 
well filled with gossiping neighbors and the poor of the town, the 
tragedy becoming still grimmer in its secret intensity by this very 
environment of prying observation and malignant curiosity. The 
plot is bold, though somewhat repulsive. The utilization of a dis- 
figuring disease and its concealment from the world by mask or 
veil is not entirely new in fiction ; but, then, what plot or situation 
is ? Compared with the combination of three, and the variations 
thereof, in French fiction, and the invariable more or less 
respectable love-complications of nearly all English "and many 
American stories, it is new, especially when it is used in 
a legitimate way to strengthen and make more admirable the 
sacrificing love of a repentant woman. 



New Books and New Editions 

Still they come ! Were the omnivorous reviewer asked what 
department of literature is overstocked, he would doubtless name 
poetry first, but a close second would be ethics. Especially of 
books of counsel to the young does there seem to be a supera- 
bundance. Entertaining reading, all of them, but who reads 
them ? If the rising generation is not exemplary in conduct, suc- 
cessful in business and well-versed in the principles that give life 
nobility and worth, it will not be the fault of our moral and religious 
teachers. Most recent of such monitory manuals is Dr. Arthur 
T. Pierson's ** Life-Power," the six chapters of which discuss ele- 
ments and secrets of power, a presiding purpose, books, industry, 
amusements and ideals. These topics are the threads on which is 
strung much good advice, illustrated and enforced by anecdote, 
incident and quotation attractively interwoven. The sketches in 
the last chapter, of typical characters, are well drawn, and one of 
them, at least, will have the merit of novelty to most readers. 

(Fleming H. Revell Co.) E. G. Robinson, D.D., LL.D., is 

the subject of a discourse delivered by Dr. H. L. Way land at va- 
rious times and places, and. now printed in a neat pamphlet of 
twenty-two pages. An uneventful life, this, judged by the usual 
standards, and yet a life rich in worthy influences. The sketch is 
brief, and is concerned with characteristics rather than outward 
incident. The meagre outline shows a pastorate or two, a short 
professorship at Covington, then the two decades at Rochester, 
followed by the seventeen years' presidency of Brown University, 
and a three years' sojourn in Chicago. He is portrayed as a man 
disposed to cherish, rather than to utter, his feelings, and hence 
often regarded as unsympathetic and exclusive; intensely real- 
istic in his beliefs, with an absorbing passion for truth, and with 
the power of communicating his enthusiasm to his pupils and thus 
stimulating and encouraging them to further research. The 
biography is a notable one, and may be read with profit as well 
as pleasure, (American Baptist Publication Soc.) 



The constantly growing company of lovers of outdoor 
literature will pick up Dr. W. C. Prime's * * Among the Northern 
Hills " with interest, read awhile with pleasure, and then stop sud- 
denly with a feeling of annoyance. Preaching out of place is 
quite as bad as good preaching is excellent when in place ; and 
Dr. Prime almost spoils a good book by unexpectedly thrusting a 
sermon under the reader's nose. It is not in good taste, to say 
the least, and even worse is the silly fling at *' modern progress- 
ive science," for the statement is untrue. The author is not a 
naturalist, but a keen lover of nature, and it is an interesting study 
in itself to note how differently the same object or outlook affects 
the simple lover of such, and him with but a technical interest. It 
is a pity so few botanists are poetically inclined, and that geol- 
ogists are not artistically disposed. Were it so, our literature 
would be a bit brighter. The twenty articles that go to make up 
Dr. Prime's book are, as is always the case in books of this kind, 
of unequal interest. Some of them can hardly be considered as 
characteristic of the Northern Hills, but are none the less enter- 
taining. The two sketches that, we think, will prove most taking 
are **An Old Angler" and "Doughnut and Tobacco." The 
latter has a charm that will touch a very meditative man as 
with a choice cigar he rests from the labors of the day. (Harper 
& Bros.) 

"The People's Life of their Queen," by the Rev. E. J. 
Hardy, is a sketch of the domestic life of Queen Victoria. Public 
ceremonies in which the Queen has taken part are also described, 
but of her relations to the history of her time we get no hint. It 
is a chatty book, pleasantly written, abounding in anecdotes illus- 
trating the more amiable traits of the Queen's character. Mr. 
Hardy might have chosen Victoria and the Prince Consort as ex- 
amples of ** How to be Happy Though Married." The portrait 
which he here presents is doubtless imperfect, but the materials for 
a more complete biography are not now accessible. The book is 
illustrated and bound in a similar style to * * The People's Life of 

Gladstone, " issued by the same publishers. (Cassell Pub. Co.) 

Sir Edward Sullivan seems to be blessed with abundant 
leisure, and to have devoted a great deal of it to making a cento 
of all the passages that he could find in English, French and Latin 
bearing on the subject of •* Woman " considered as the predomi- 
nant partner in the social alliance. We do not suppose that he 
has exhausted the subject, but he has brought together an enor- 
mous number of observations, gallant and ungallant, wise and 
foolish, witty or amusing, made by the sterner sex upon the fairer, 
and not a few retorts in which women maintain their predominant 
position in the matter of having the last word. They will, how- 
ever, simply acquiesce in Sir Edward's last word ; for he winds up 
by asserting that the love of woman is not only the most delight- 
ful of the good gifts of Providence to man, but the least deceitful. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

•*The Government Class Book," by Andrew W. Young, 
has been revised by Salter S. Clarke, and issued in a new edi- 
tion. It is divided into several parts, of which the first is devoted 
to a brief introduction on the general principles of government 
and a description of the main features of our various State gov- 
ernments, so far as they resemble one another. The second de- 
scribes the national Government, and the third gives a short 
sketch of the principles of law. Then, as if all that were not 
enough for one small volume, there is added a special account of 
the State government of New York, contributed by Myron T. 
Scudder. The obvious criticism on such a book is that it attempts 
too much, so much that not one of the topics it deals with can 
be adequately treated. The part treating of the United States 
Government is the most thorough of all, yet it leaves something 
to be desired ; while the chapters on the State governments, and 
on the principles of law, are still more deficient. Moreover, the 
attempt to crowd so much matter into a small space has resulted 
in too great a condensation of style for a work intended for young 
learners. As a book of reference, however, the work will be 
useful, and also to refresh the memory of those already familiar 
with the subjects of which it treats. The multiplication of treat- 
ises on government shows the growing interest in the subject ; but 
we have not yet seen a work of the kind that seemed to us quite 
satisfactory. (Maynard, Merrill & Co.) 

A treatise on the development and use of muscle, called 
••Strength," is by C. A.Sampson, like Sandow, a professional 
••strongman." The book is short and simple, and merely re- 
peats the commonsense precepts * 
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people who consult their physicians or an expert on the subject, 
but skill unknown to many amateur athletes, and especially to 
very young men and boys, who strain their muscles with weights 
that are far too heavy, in the belief that they are benefiting their 
health and developing their physique. To become a professional 
herculcs, Sampson claims that a man must have "genius" — by 
which he means, we suppose, that, besides uncommon natural 
muscular strength, one must be gifted with a quick brain and 
readily responding reflexes. Writing for the general reader, 
Sampson lays stress upon the mental benefit to be derived from 
exercise by people of sedentary habits — the result expressed in 
his own device, **mens sana in corporc sano." It is this feeling 
of buoyancy that makes the bicyclist so enthusiastic for his sport : 
it can be obtained as well with a pair of five-pound dumbbells 
and a three-foot India rubber strap. It is a book that will benefit 
any man and any boy, and it is inexpensive. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

*• Brown Studies," by the Rev. Dr. Geo. H. Hepworth, is a 

pleasant little book in the vein of ''Reveries of a Bachelor," being 
reflections among the Adirondacks on "Campfires and Morals," 
as the secondary title expresses it. There is much graphic and 
sympathetic description of nature interwoven with sensible criti- 
cism and council on marriage and domestic life, and, running 
through the whole, a love-story, in which an episode of telepathy 
is skilfully introduced, helping to make the dinoiitnent happy, as 
it ought to be. The treatment is sound and healthy throughout, 
in refreshing contrast to many more ambitious books of the day 
which deal with the relations of man and woman. (Dodd, Mead 
&Co.) 



The word "Confessions" has become so intimately asso- 
ciated with the mysterious workings of conscience in disorderly 
lives, that it is with a sense of relief and surprise one finds the 
word used by a prattling fellow who has nothing to relate but in- 
significant incidents and not very blood-curdling adventures. 
The mysterious workings of conscience have nothing whatever to 
do with "The Confessions of Mr. Amos Todd," the son of a 
London drug-clerk, who, beginning when an infant in a little 
semi-detached house in Clementia Road, Peckham, drags the 
reader with him through many and varied uninteresting experiences, 
finally parting with him while giving his Japanese impressions, 
Mr. Todd in the meantime having arrived at years of maturity, 
and having wandered over a large portion of the inhabited globe. 
In our opinion, Amos Todd, Adventurer, has taken rather a 
liberty with the reader in asking him to pause and listen to his 
uninteresting prattle. He is in no way a remarkable man, does 
only the most commonplace things, and is not a success as a 
humorist. Mr. Todd*s one redeeming quality is a disposition to 
be philosophical at times, when his reflections on certain subjects 
possess a freshness and wisdom hardly to be expected from one 
exhibiting so little good taste. Why the book should have been 
written, published in England and imported into America, we fail 
to understand. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 



Shakespeariana 

Edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge, Mass. 
*• The Shakespearian,** — The second and third numbers of 
this new magazine, published at Stratford- on- Avon by Mr. A. 
H. Wall, former librarian at the Shakespeare Memorial, fulfil the 
promises of the prospectus ; and I am gratified to learn that the 
venture has been most favorably noticed by the English press, 
and that the subscription list is already encouraging. The maga- 
zine deserves success, and we cordially commend it to all students 
and lovers of Shakespeare. The price per annum (including post- 
age to this country) is only six shillings and sixpence ($1.58 by 
international postal order) and the address of the publisher is 
5 Payton Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Two Shakespearian Doctors Confounded. — The Boston Tran- 
script^ which seldom errs in that way, gets the English Furni- 
vall and the American Furness curiously " mixed " in the follow- 
ing paragraph : — 

* * Now that Dr. Fumivall, the accomplished editor of the Variorum 
Shakespeare, has mentioned it, everybody wiU at once be glad to con- 
sider the possibility that the poet pronounced his own name Shahkspair. 
In the central counties in England, the good local people are still in- 
clined to a sort of Norman broadness of vowels, entirely unlike, however, 
the cockney width of enunciation. It is an interesting; point to make, 
this pronunciation of the last name of the immortal William of Avon. 
We have his own testimony in his Sonnets to his love that he liked the 



abbreviation of his first name. For does not one of the pair which has 
that pet name of his in almost every line begin — 

'Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Will, 
And WUl to boot, and WiU in overplus ; 
More than enough am I that vex tbee still, 
To thy sweet will miking addition thos ; 

and does not the other one end— 

* Malce but my name thy lore and love that still. 
And then thou lov'st me — for my name is Will.* ? " 

A Dubious Emendation of *^ Midsummer- Nigh fs Dream,** 
ii. I. 54. — Mr. Irving Browne sends me the following suggestion, 
which may commend itself to some of my readers though it does 
not to me : — 

** Let me submit to you a new reading of ' And tailour cries," in 
Puck's speech. The ' Aunt' has been telling * the saddest tale,' and it 
teems to me that this is the kind of tale alluded to, and not one spelled 
taii. So read, 'And taler cries ' — i. e. , the narrator weeps, and falls into a 
cough, etc. Taler is an old English word, used by Chaucer, as I learn 
from *The Century Dictionary,' in the sense of the teller of a tale. If 
this is not right, at any rate it is not half so absurd as any conjecture 
embraced in Mr. Fumess»s recent note." 

Mr. Thomas Nast has received a cable despatch from Sir Henry 
Irving ordering an oil-painting of the Shakespeare bust now in 
the old house where the poet was born at Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. 
Nast some time ago sent a photograph of a small study he had 
painted in oil to the English actor ; the order is the answer. The 
details of the new painting are all left with Mr. Nast. 

According to a recent telegram, a 1623 folio Shakespeare has just 
been discovered in the University Library at Padua by the Librarian^ 
Signor Girardi. 

The Fine Arts 

*« Venezia " 

By H, Perl. AdapUdfrom the German by Mrs. A. Bell, Illustrated, 
Imported by Charles Scribner^s Sons. 
One might suppose that it would be difficult to find any- 
thing new to write or illustrate in Venice ; but life keeps on 
there as elsewhere, new types arise, and the old presents itself 
under new aspects. Mr. Perl, at least, does not seem to have 
found any lack of subjects to write about; nor Ettore Tito, Tony 
Grubhofer, Luigi Cima, Mainardo Pagani, Guglielmo Bertis, and half 
a dozen other artists, matters to exercise their pencils. Between 
them they have filled a large and handsome volume with pleasant 
gossip and clever sketches of Venice, her islands and lagoons, 
churches and palaces, bridges and traghetti, her butchers, bakers, 
fish-dealers, doges, artists and policemen. The author ap- 
pears to have taken a text to preach against, and not from, when 
he quotes on his first page: — ***Tis an enchanted city! but, like an 
idol, dead." Certainly, the scene of the arrival at the station, pic- 
tured by Signor Tito, is lively enough ; and there is no lack of 
animation in his gondoliers, flower-girls, or promenaders on the 
Lido. 

After a sketch of Venetian history, the author ukes an excur- 
sion to the sand dunes, and on the way repeats the names of 
the rosary of islands that encircles the city. There is San Gior- 
gio Maggiore, with its church and fortress and often-painted cam- 
panile, where the great annual midnight festival takes place in 
December. There is the isle of Santa Helena, once a sanitarium, 
now the site of a carriage-factory. There are San Lazzaro, with 
its Armenian convent, San Servolo and San Clemente. Farther on 
we read of the fisher-isle of Chioggia, of the island of Torcello 
and Venetian point-lace, and Murano and its glass-works. The 
piazza and its pigeons, the ducal palace, St. Mark's Church, the Sa- 
lute and all the show palaces and churches are duly described and 
pictured ; but we are more interested in the clever bits of Venetian 
local color and sketches from the life in out-of-the way calli and 
canalli ; the tombola, the popular ball, the linen hanging out in 
the Campo Santa Margherita attract us ; and we feel quite at home 
in the painters* quarters, and very much abroad at the festival of 
the Galeggiante, and yet more so at that of the Bacchanal del Re- 
dentor. The illustrations are all half-tone prints from those clever 
dashy sketches in which European artists humor the peculiarities 
of the •* process." There are no failures among them, and we 
may remark that they are very clearly printed, even though the 
paper is not super-calendered. 



Exhibits for the fourteenth autumn exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design will be received on Dec. 10-12. Varnishing 
Day will be Dec. 21. 
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•• Portrait and Figure Painting " 

This is one of the Art Amateur Hand-books, but is quite out 
of the usual line of hand-books for art students. The writer, 
Frank Fowler, is not only himself a painter ; he is one who has 
thought about his art, and who is capable of expressing his ideas 
with clearness, and even with elegance. His book is far from 
being a dry collection of recipes, like most books of its kind. It is 
a reasoned and, at the same time, a lively presentation of the sub- 
ject, giving the same advice that would be given in the class-room, 
but in better form. It will, therefore, be found valuable even by 
those who are learning to paint under a good teacher — indeed, 
we should say, by them most of all. But students who are obliged 
at the beginning of their career to do without such assistance, will 
find in it the best available substitute for direct teaching. Nearly 
two-thirds of the work are given to instruction in the painting of a 
head, and to portraiture. The remainder treats of the figure. 
The plates, in colors, are few. but really helpful. They show 
three stages of the same painting (a female head and bust, draped), 
and are admirably adapted to show the student how to proceed 
safely and surely from the first sketch to the finished portrait. 
The book is well printed on toned paper, and is neatly bound in 
green cloth. (Cassell Pub*g Co.) 



London Letter 

Mr. Hall Caine's talent for business relations is about to 
find an excellent and effective outlet. He is to cross to America 
in the second week of September, as the representative of En- 
glish authorship, to uphold British interests in the face of the risks 
and penalties of the Canadian copyright act. The choice of Mr. 
Caine as spokesman, which is due, I believe, to the initiative of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, is admirable ; for he has a clear 
and active judgment in all such matters, and is, moreover, com- 
pact of that energy which gives its very best to whatever labor it 
essays. Mr. Caine is at present in London, collecting material in 
support of his position, and it is understood that he is sparing no 
pains in his search. He is in constant communication with the 
Colonial Office, and has now at his command an array of figures 
and of elaborate statistics which can hardly fail to influence de- 
cision in this very important matter. If Mr. Caine succeeds, as 
every one seems to expect, in strengthening the hand of the 
British author, he will have wrought a really great benefit for his 
fellow-craftsmen, and one that will ally his name with that of Sir 
Walter Besant in the service of authorship. Americans, too, 
will doubtless be interested in meeting the author of **The 
Manxman," who has been so conspicuously before the public gaze 
during the last twelve months. He is safe to secure popularity 
upon the other side. JJ 

A new penny weekly appeared on Tuesday in the shape of The 
Success, a paper modeled precisely upon the lines of Tit-Bits and 
of Answers, Both these journals have brought their proprietors 
fortunes, and it is but natural they should be imitated. The sin- 
cerest form of flattery, however, can scarcely be carried further 
than in the case of The Success, which differs in no perceptible 
degree from its models. The editor is Mr. D. Storrar Meldrum, 
the author of •* The Story of Margr^del," of whom mention has 
more than once been made in these columns. Mr. Meldrum is 
a journalist of standing. For some time he edited J^od and Gun, 
a sporting print, and has lately been associated with Dr. Robert- 
son NicoU, for whom he has sub-edited several of the many papers 
exploited by that resourceful man-of-letters. Dr. Nicoll is reputed 
to have a clearer notion than any other man in London of the exact 
selling power and annual profit or loss of every publication in the 
metropolis, and there is no doubt that Mr Meldrum decided by 
the book when he chose the Tit-Bits school for his new depart- 
ure. The Success, however, makes its boldest bid for favor by 
means of an elaborate system of awards, founded upon the coupon 
method, and having for its primary object the increased circulation 
of the paper. Every one who sends so many coupons cut from 
the first page of The Success, gets a certain sum returned to him 
in hard cash, and the fortunate sender of the largest number of 
coupons will be the richer by 1000/. at the end of the year. 
This sort of thing is gradually becoming inevitable in journalism : 
it only remains to be seen how high the offer can be carried con- 
sonantly with the financial prosperity of the journal. 

It is rumored that Mr. A. C. Harmsworth, the proprietor of 
Answers, will shortly take the field with a new six-penny monthly, 
modeled upon the successful Strand Magazine, It is curious to 
notice how one competitor after another arises to meet Sir George 
Newnes, with the result, strangely enough, that the circulation of 



7!*/ 5/r<i«^/ increases steadily from month to month. A little 
while ago we had The Windsor, which, without approaching the 
high- water mark of The Strand, is reported to be doing well. Re- 
cently The Minster, originally sUrted as an ecclesiastical maga- 
zine, has thrown aside its surplice, and appears in the ordinary, 
popular garb. And now we are to have Mr. Harmsworth. Prob- 
ably the proprietors of these new papers scarcely realize how much 
of Sir George Newnes's success is dependent upon the number of 
periodicals he issues. This factor, however, cannot be overlooked. 
He is able to advertise each of his publications in about half-a- 
dozen others without expense, and the projector of a single maga- 
zine starts at a great disadvantage. The Windsor has been 
splendidly advertised of late, the streets being brilliant with a strik- 
ing poster representing •* Dr. Nikola " with a black cat upon his 
shoulder, against a scarlet ground. But The Strand is seldom 
conspicuous upon the hoardings ; its proprietor needs no such ex- 
pensive *• puffs." It was stated, by the bye, that Sir George was 
not unlikely to discontinue The Westminster Gazette upon the con- 
clusion of the General Election, but I understand that there is no 
truth in the report. The admirable cartoons which appeared dur- 
ing the pollings have had their reward, and the paper has exper- 
ienced a proportionate increase in popularity. It certainly deserves 
it, for its editor is responsible for more ingenious ** booms " than 
the conductor of any other evening paper . 

Sir Henry Irving took leave of his friends on Saturday, before 
starting for a prolonged tour in America. As usual, he seized the 
opportunity to give a forecast of his program upon his return, and 
very well does it promise. * * Coriolanus ** is to be the most im- 
portant innovation : how long is it, I wonder, since this play was 
last seen on London boards ? Besides this, Sir Henry has a new 
piece, adapted from a German source by Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
the editor of The Fortnightly Review, and a play by Mr. Pinero. 
This last announcement is one of peculiar interest, inasmuch as 
it has been constantly urged against the manager of the Lyceum 
that he has given but scant encouragement to contemporary play- 
wrights — a complaint which, it appears, is now to be effectively 
removed. Nothing has transpired with regard to the character of 
either of these pieces. Mr. Courtney was in the house on Satur- 
day, and was largely congratulated by his friends upon an an- 
nouncement which came as a complete surprise to most of the 
theatrical wiseacres. Mr. Courtney, however, insisted upon put- 
ting felicitations smilingly by, remarking, with modest justice, that 
the time for congratulation came after, not before, the production 
of the play. There is also to be the long-promised English ver- 
sion of *• Madame Sans-G6ne " at the Lyceum, with Miss Ellen 
Terry in the principal part. Nothing was said of the Napoleon 
drama, for which Sir Henry Irving was, some time since, sup- 
posed to be in training. Apparently the idea has been abandoned. 

Carlyle's house in Chelsea has at last been reopened, furnished, 
as far as was possible, after the fashion of its owner's time. 
Flocks of visitors have invaded it during the last week, among them 
Americans innumerable. The general feeling seems to be that 
the whole scheme is rather pitiable. The household equipment of 
the Carlyles was simple, almost sordid, and very little save unde- 
sirable curiosity is served by the preservation of such poor relics 
as could, under the circumstances, be collected. However, there 
is a certain section of the public for whom the hat and walking- 
stick of a great man have a peculiar charm, and for these the ex- 
hibition will not seem without reason. 

London, 2 Aug, 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



Boston Letter 

In several of my letters to The Critic I have given facts re- 
garding John G. Whittier, gathered from a personal friend of the 
poet's, and never before put in type. The other day I made a 
trip through the haunts of the Merrimac poet, and while there 
obtained some additional information which I think will be appro- 
priate now, inasmuch as we are nearing the anniversary of Whit- 
tier's death. One fact, not generally known, is that Whittier in his 
early years aspired to be a historian. Somewhere about the 
thirties, a History of Haverhill, Mass., having upon its title-page 
the name of Myrick as author, was originally published and sold 
for fifty or seventy-five cents a volume. To-day it is worth $6 
or $7 a copy, with none on sale. Yet, if collectors knew that its 
author was really Whittier, that value, now due to the local de- 
mand, would be enhanced. There is no doubt but that Whittier 
wrote most of the history. At the time of its publication, the 
young poet was making a struggle to begin his literary life. He 
was poor, but his natural ability had been discovered by Garriaon^ 
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and others, who desired him to obtain a liberal education. He was 
very diffident and distrustful of his own ability. For the Haverhill 
Gazette he would occasionally write under the signature of 
* * Adian, " and for the Free Press, Garrison's paper printed at 
Newburyport, under the signature of *• Farmer." At that time 
Mr. Myrick was a clerk in Moses Dow*s store, on Main Street, in 
Haverhill. He possessed a good deal of push and ability, and had 
some money. The matter of publishing a history of Haverhill 
had for some time been talked about, and finally Whittier took 
hold of the enterprise and wrote the work. An advertisement in 
an old paper of that period, signed by Whittier and calling for 
material for the proposed work, is one evidence of his connection 
with it. But it is said by a few local antiquaries, who can vouch 
for this matter, that the young man did not have the means or 
the courage to publish the work, and so it was brought out under 
Myrick's name. It was printed in the Gazette office, and the late 
Mr. Woodard, one of the publishers of the old Haverhill tri- 
weekly, who set up a part of the type, told a friend now living in 
Haverhill that the manuscript was mostly in Whittier's hand- 
writing. Besides this evidence, it may be mentioned that when 
Whittier was once asked if he wrote the history, he replied evas- 
ively, ** I never claimed its authorship." 

Another interesting anecdote of Whittier can now be related 
for the first time; it illustrates his antipathy to interviewers. 
There lives to-day in Amesbury a gentleman, Mr. J. T. Clarkson, 
who possesses the original copy of a manuscript signed * * Merri- 
mac," but written without doubt, as the handwriting shows, by 
Whittier himself, and referring in a most interesting way to the 
annoyance the poet felt at the calls of interviewers. It was in 
1 88 1 that Mr. Whittier sent the communication to the Weekly 
News of Amesbury, and to one of the gentlemen connected with 
the paper at that time he spoke about the dislike he felt at having 
people pounce down upon him on the most flimsy pretexts. Many 
of them, he said, made themselves so ridiculous as to amuse 
him. He told of one who, professing great reverence and admir- 
ation for the poet, as well as familiarity with his writings, per- 
sisted in addressing him as Mr. Whittaker, and who, reciting one 
of Longfellow's poems, thanked Mr. Whittier for having written 
it. It was on the occasion of some such ruthless intrusion on his 
privacy that he gave vent to the following communication, the 
authorship of which is now for the first time revealed : — 
Interviewing 
A century ago Pope complained in bitter verse of curious intruders 
upon his privacy. In view of them he exclaimed, ** Tie up the knocker! 
say I*m sick or dead! »' What he would have said of the modem inter- 
viewer may well be imagined. It is undoubtedly true that all in whom 
the public are for some reason or other interested, have to pay the penalty 
of notoriety. Literary men are especially victimized in this respect. 
Longfellow is beset by visitors and burdened by letter writers. Our 
townsman, Mr. Whittier, has his full share of this annoyance. Inter- 
viewers find him out, and impertinent descriptions of his incomings and 
outgoings, and facts, and oftener fancies and misrepresentations, of his 
private Ufe, habits and opinions, are paraded before the public as if an 
author's fireside had no sanctity. To a sensitive man, who has never 
courted notoriety, and who has scrupulously avoided all occasions calcu- 
lated to attract attention to himself, such gratuitous advertising must be 
extremely annoying. It is, of course, impossible for him to take public 
notice of these things, but how he regards them may be understood by 
some lines of his addressed to a friend congratulating him on printing a 
volume of poems for private circulation only. We quote from memory : — 
** Our social peace I0 more than tiaine, 

Life withers In the public look. 

Why mount the pillory of a book, 
And barter comfort for a name f 
" Who in a house of ^Xe^UB would dwell 

With curious eyes at every pane ? 

To ring^ him in and out ag^in, 
Who wants the public crier's bale? 
" Who for Fame's ansel in his way 

Would play the ass of Balaam^s part. 

Bear on his back the wizard Art, 
And in his service speak or-bray ? " 
Some of these unwelcome reports of interviews, we have noticed, give 
a very mixed and incorrect idea of Mr. W.'s whereabouts. We have 
seen him reported at seaside places and summer resorts which he never 
has visited, and even at two widely different places at the same time. 
Some confusion in respect to residence may have arisen from the fact that 
while he retains his old homestead in this town, where he is a citizen and 
voter, he has spent a large portion of his time for the last few years at 
the beautiful home of esteemed relatives in Dan vers. It is said that Ten- 
nyson has shifted his quarters more than once to escape the impertinences 
of interviewing curiosity, and It is possible that Mr. W.»s "change of 
base " may have a similar significance. Merrimac. 

And yet, I may add that Mr. Whittier never received a news- 
paper reporter without courtesy. 

Boston, 12 Aug. 1895. Charles E. L. Wingate. 



Chicago Letter 

The death of Dr. George F. Root, a few days ago, deprives 
the nation of a composer whose songs have been of vital moment 
to thousands of his countrymen. To him was given the secret, so 
hard to discover, of touching the hearts of the people — a secret 
which enabled him to communicate to civilians and soldiers alike 
the thrill of his own patriotism. Even in these peaceful days, 
few of us can hear his war- songs — •* Tramp, Tramp, Tramp," 
" The Battle-Cry of Freedom," " Rally Round the Flag, Boys " 
— without some quickening of the blood. And we can imagine 
what they meant to the army for which they were written. The 
earliest of the war-songs, * * The First Gun is Fired, May God 
Protect the Right," was the product of his brain, which was pro- 
lific all through those stirring years. * * The Battle-Cry of Free- 
dom " was first sung by the Lombard brothers at a war meeting 
held in the court-house square in this city soon after hostilities were 
begun ; and from there it was taken up and repeated all over the 
country. It is impossible to measure the influence of a martial 
song like this, but in days when the nation was tense with excite- 
ment, such an appeal was potent enough to stimulate men to 
action. Here Dr. Root was always held in the highest esteem, and 
the feeling for him was made evident last spring, when he himself sang 
one of his songs at a war-concert at the Auditorium, and the great 
audience rose to its feet and cheered him. 

An amusing controversy has been taking place between the 
Postmaster of Chicago and the editor of the Times- Herald ; and 
the latter, after some vigorous preliminary skirmishing, carried the 
war into Africa, and returned triumphant. The disagreement arose 
from the fact that for two months or more the paper mentioned 
has been printing puzzles — dissected portraits of politicians, ac- 
tors, soldiers and celebrities of many kinds. Prizes in the shape of 
five-dollar gold pieces, and the omnipotent bicycle, were offered 
for correct solutions of these puzzles, and the genial editor was 
congratulating himself upon increasing the circulation of his jour- 
nal and educating the masses at one and the same time. Every 
Sunday morning the city was absorbed and breathless until it had 
worked out the Herald ^\i2z\t\ and the excitement increased week 
by week until the list of correct answers covered nearly two pages 
of the paper. All was serenity and happiness, when suddenly, 
without the slightest warning, came the Postmaster full tilt into 
the erstwhile peaceful arena. His charge was that the gentle 
editor was conducting a nefarious lottery, thereby depriving fami- 
lies of bread, so intense was the desire to procure copies of the 
wicked sheet. The city shall be no longer corrupted, thundered 
this worthy Sir Knight ; I rise to protect the starving women and 
children. And without more ado the use of the mails for circu- 
lating the iniquitous puzzle was prohibited. Thereupon fire flashed 
from the eye of Mr. Kohlsaat, and the clash of arms resounded 
through the startled city. The editor retorted by accusing his an- 
tagonist of attempting to punish him for some criticism of the Post- 
master's conduct printed in his paper. He proceeded at once to the 
front at Washington, seeking to have the obnoxious ruling re- 
versed, and professing a commendable desire to abide by the 
spirit of the law. Victory perched upon his banners. Inasmuch 
as merit is a factor in the awards, the public will continue to be 
edified by the mutilated portraits which educate youth and enlighten 
old age. 

Anderson Hoyt Hopkins has been appointed Assistant Librarian 
of the Crerar Scientific Library, of which Clement W. Andrews is 
chief. Mr. Hopkins was graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan with the class of 1887, having worked his way through the 
college by assisting the Librarian and by teaching physics in the 
Ann Arbor High-School. After finishing his course, he accepted 
a position in the college Library, which he has retained until now. 
He has written papers and pamphlets about the administration of 
libraries, and has had so much experience in cataloguing and the 
practical management of books, that his help will be valuable in 
organizing the new collection. The Crerar Library has leased a 
floor of the Marshall Field building, at Wabash Avenue and Wash- 
ington Street, which it will occupy for the present. The question 
of a permanent site has not yet been settled. 

Otis Skinner has returned to Chicago to prepare for the opening 
of his season early in September. He has a new play which prom- 
ises to be interesting, though the identity of the author may only 
be guessed at through the information that he is a writer of dis- 
tinction. The play is called ** Villon, the Vagabond, " and is 
founded upon the career of that graceless rogue and exquisite poet. 
The contrast between his life and his art was essentially dramatic, 
and if this play expresses it with sufficient incisivenes^ and delicacy, 
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as Stevenson expressed it for example in •* A Lodging for the 
Night/' it will be delightful. But there is only one Stevenson, 
and Villon needs a light touch. 

A huge show building is being constructed near the old Fair 
grounds at 63rd Street. It will cover eight acres of ground and 
seat 16,000 people. The design, by S. S. Beman, is simple and 
good, and provides for a tall, well-proportioned tower. The 
enormous amphitheatre is susceptible of many changes in size and 
appointments, and may be adapted to almost any kind of exhibi- 
tion. Buffalo Bill, Barnum & Bailey, and the Kiralfy spectacles, 
will be seen here, and there will be horse and cattle shows, cir- 
cuses, bicycle tournaments and skating carnivals within the walls. 
The projectors call it the Coliseum, and hope that it will be the 
scene of political conventions. It will probably do for us much of 
the work which Madison Square Garden does for New York. 

Chicago, 13 Aug., 1895, Lucy Monroe. 



The Lounger 

I WAS MUCH interested in an article on the English weeklies, 
by Mr. G. W. Smalley, which appeared in last Sunday's Herald, 
particularly as I had read an article on Mr. Smalley in one of them 
only a short time before. I turned at once to the paragraph in 
which Mr. Smalley characterized The Speaker, for it was in that 
journal that I had seen Mr. Smalley characterized. Let me quote 
from Mr. Smalley first: — ** I have not left much space for this 
newest of the weeklies, but as much as it deserves, or more. This 
paper at its birth was heralded, as is the custom with new off- 
springs of journalism, with a loud flourish of trumpets, or shall 
I say a loud cackle of the egg-producing fowl ? " Great names were 
invoked, continues Mr. Smalley ; and Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley 
and Mr. E. L. Godkin did contribute an article or two. Eminent 
Frenchmen, Germans, and, for aught Mr. Smalley knows, Pata- 
gonians, were ** to illumine the affairs of their own countries for 
the benefit of the readers of this cockney periodical." But few 
English readers seemed to **set a value on their magic-kantem 
performances, or indeed on The Speaker itself." Its constituen- 
cy, we are told, is a '* painfully small one," it *• has never thriven, 
whether commercially or intellectually, " it is **a party organ, a 
party hack." Sir Wemyss Reid is the editor — ** one of the most 
industrious and least lively of extant Englishmen; in short, dull." 
Mr. Smalley assures us that he has * • not seen a number of this 
sheet " since he left England. This latter statement relieves him of 
any charge that the unkind might bring against him, of "getting 

even " with The Speaker. 

« « « 

I CONFESS THAT I had thought that there might be a little per- 
sonal feeling at the back of Mr. Smalley 's bitterness, but his as- 
surance that he has not seen a copy of The Speaker since he left 
England would seem to set aside all doubt on this score. I see 
The Speaker quite regularly, and in its issue of July 13, I read a 
review of Mr. Sm alley's latest book, ** Studies of Men." I shall 
now quote some of the reviewer's opinions of the book and its 
author : — 

*• This is a very ambitious title of a very pretentious book. Mr. 
Smalley's letters, collected chiefly from the New York Tribune^ are for 
the most part the readable stuff" which a London correspondent who 
knows his business can write by the yard. * Studies * they are not, for, if 
they deserved that distinction, they would possess a range of political and 
literary knowledge which is quite beyond Mr. Smalley's sphere. An 
American with nominally democratic ideas, he is more Tory than the 
Tories, a fanatical champion of the House of Lords and quite Bismarck- 
ian in his dislike of representative institutions. ♦ « ♦ Mr. Smalley 
is not more successful in his excursions into literaturt. * * * He 
says that Tennyson was lucid, and Browning was not. Another notable 
discovery is that * a sense of proportion is a condition of good writing and 
sound criticism.' It is to illustrate this truth, no doubt, that Mr. Smalley 
assigns so much space to the food and clothing of the eminent. He is 
sorry that he cannot give his * craving American public ' a * psychological 
study ' of Mrs. Humphry Ward ; but he can tell them what Tyndall ate 
and Jowett wore. * ♦ ♦ It is scarcely necessary to add that Mr. 
Smalley is as poor a judge of flippancy as he is of history or statesman- 
ship; otherwise he would never have remarked in his article on 
Spurgeon, *of course I don't suggest any parallel between the two men, 
Christ and Spurgeon, except that they were both men.' The bare dis- 
claimer of such a suggestion is a sufficient definition of Mr. Smalley's 

intelligence and taste." 

* * * * 

This is not a very brilliant attack, I admit, but, on the other 
hand, if Mr. Smalley had seen it, it might account for his some- 
what hostile attitude toward The Speaker. After all, the question 
seems to be one of politics. The Speaker is a Liberal organ, and 



Mr. Smalley is a Tory Squire, if we are to believe Mr. Godkin. 
He is, however, an entertaining correspondent, and his letters are 
sadly missed from the columns of the Tribune, 

Hi Hi 4t 

From Los Angeles, Cal., Mr. De Witt C. Lockwood sends 
me, with appropriate animadversions upon the advertiser's exe- 
crable taste, the following paragraph culled from a local journal : — 
"Readers of the beautiful story of *Ramona' will recollect that 
immediately after her marriage with Alessandro misfortune drove 
them from place to place. First from Sefiora Moreno's house to 
the canon ; later from Temecula, San Pasquale, and finally to the 
mountains, where, after Alessandro's death, she was found by 
Felipe and taken back to her early home. During all these years 
of wandering and privation Ramona always carried her laces and 
bits of finery and clothing in a medium-sized, compactly built 
trunk. This trunk, strangely enough, was recently discovered 
by a party of relic hunters in San Diego County, at one of the old 
Spanish ranches, and in a fair state of preservation. The tin 
label near the lock revealed the fact that the trunk was manufac- 
tured by , Spring St., Los Angeles." 

* ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie is a much more astute judge of lit- 
erature than I am. I should hardly have given the $2000 prize to 
Miss Wilkins's story, ** The Long Arm." To my mind it has not 
a hundredth part of the cleverness of either of her two volumes of 
short stories. It begins well and holds the attention as tenaciously 
as the most exacting editor could desire, but when it comes to the 
motive, it utterly fails. A woman wants a much stronger reason 
for committing a cold-blooded, brutal murder than Phoebe Dole 
had. I don't see how any one could read the story and not be 
disappointed in its ending. I hope for the sake of her art that 
Miss Wilkins will give us more ** Humble Romances" and fewer 
*• Long Arms " in the future. 

4( « « 

I REMEMBER READING, some time ago, that, although Mark 
Twain had a beautiful library in his house at Hartford, he did his 
writing in an unfurnished room in his stable. There were too 
many distractions for the eye in his library, while in the stable, with 
no other furniture than a deal table and a chair, he could get his 
mind down to work. Some time ago I saw a picture of ** Mr. 
Howells at Work." It represented him sitting in a sumptuously 
furnished apartment beside a massive carved oak table. I called 
upon him one day, and at once recognized the room. * * This is 
your workroom," said I, **I recognize it from the picture." 
* * This is the room of the picture, " he replied, * • but it is not my 
workroom. That is a very unpretentious little room at the back 
of the house. It gets the sunshine, however, and is a pleasant 
enough room, though it would not look well in a picture." Here 
was the Mark Twain thing again: a sumptuous library, but a 
simple workroom. My faith in the workrooms of distinguished 
authors has been severely shaken since these discoveries. Now I 
begin to think that Zola does not work in that ornate, over- 
loaded library in which he is represented sitting in a high-backed 
chair beside an enormous writing-table, almost lost behind a huge 
ornamental inkstand. And as for Pierre Loti, he never could 
work surrounded by such Oriental magnificence as he is pictured 
amid. I dare say that, if the truth were known, both of these 
authors have simple little dens, out in a stable or at the back of 
the house, where they do their work. But when the interviewer 
comes along he induces them to be photographed in the room that 
will most impress the public. 

♦ « « 

It IS ONLY a few years since most of us looked down on the 
bicycle — figuratively speaking only, for in those days the wheel was 
Cyclopean in size. Now that we look down upon it literally, our 
mental attitude has changed. The literary man who doesn't ride 
a wheel to-day is conspicuous by his scarcity. Tolstoi is said to 
be an ardent cyclist ; Zola, too, has taken to the wheel. The 
latest cartoon from Paris pictures the Pope throned upon the hall 
in which the Immortals hold their meetings, and Minerva seated 
upon the Academy's Dictionary, holding her nose to keep out the 
evil odor of the romancer's works which lie scattered along the 
road ; while Zola himself, spinning away from Leo and Minerva, 
exclaims: — ** Since the Academy refuses ^fauteuil, I am just as 
well of! on my bicycle." And so, in sooth, he is. On one of his 
rides he will probably meet Mr. Godkin of The Evening Post, 
who is cycling with his wife in France. Should he cross the 
Channel, he would perhaps encounter President Low of Colum- 
bia, who with Mrs. Low is cycling in England. For myself, 
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I look forward to no greater recreation than a holiday on the 
smooth roads of the Mother Country. My only fear is that 
I shall have worn out my Columbia when the time comes for a 
trip abroad. Blessed be the name of the man who inyented the 
bike ! May he have an eternity of riding in the next world on an 
1895 machine! 

« * « 

I HAVE A SUGGESTION to make to Mr. Bok. Why not follow 
his series, **The Unknown Wives of Well-Known Husbands," 
with one on ** The Unknown Husbands of Well-known Wives " ? 
Perhaps the tireless editor of The Ladies* Home Journal has 
thought of this, but decided that the series would be too long. 

« 4t 4t 

** A Dialect Lover" writes to me from St. Louis: — ** It is 
somewhat surprising to find Mrs. Humphry Ward tripping in her 
technique — guilty of a blunder which we are accustomed to meet 
and excuse in writers of a lower grade. In * The Story of Bessie 
Costrell,' Bessie, contemplating self-destruction, writes a farewell 
letter to her husband. She writes it * with infinite difficulty — 
holding match after match in her left hand — she scrawled a few 
blotted lines on a torn piece of paper. She was a poor scholar 
and the toil was great.' A little further on the letter is quoted 
verbatim, and, strange, to say, we find Bessie writing the precise 
dialect which she speaks. Not this alone, but she appears to be 
an expert dialect writer, equal in every respect to Mrs. Ward her- 
self. Her capitals are not misplaced ; her punctuation is faultless ; 
and when she drops her ^'s and ^'s (which she often does), we 
find her considerately replacing the dropped letter with an apos- 
trophe ! This, to be sure, is a small flaw in a splendid composi- 
tion, but it is one which blurs and even — to a sensitive reader — 
destroys the impression of reality so well sustained up to that 
point." 

Dr^ke and Halleck 

To the Editors of The Critic : — 

How could Mr. Stoddard write of Halleck and Drake and their 
beautiful friendship, without quoting the following from Halleck's 
verses on the death of his friend ? 

* * Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise." 

Or how could he give such warm praise to Drake's lyric, * * The 
American Flag," without reminding the reader that the last four 
lines — the best in the poem — were by Halleck : — 

** Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us ? 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom's banner floating o'er us!" 

These were substituted for the following tame and heavy lines by 
Drake : — 

* * And fixed as yonder orb divine, 

That saw thy bannered blaze unfurled. 
Shall thy proud stars resplendent shine, 
The guard and glory of the world." 

At least so says my (Bradford Club) edition of **The Croakers." 
Buffalo, 12 Aug., 1895. Irving Browne. 



Death and the Duchess 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

An account of the late Jennie A. Cornwall Beals, who in 1882 
married Ercole Tamajo, Duke of Castelluccia, in Rome, appeared 
the other day in a city daily. It stated that after the Duchess be- 
came a widow, she wrote a poem on the death of her husband. 
The first stanza of this poem, as given in the account, reads as 
follows : — 

" I said to Death's uplifted hand, 
Aim sure, oh! why delay ? 
Thou wilt not find a truant heart, 

A weak, reluctant prey ; 
For the spirit that sustains 
This last severe distress 
Shall smile upon its keenest pains, 
Scorning — redress. " 

The remaining four stanzas of this alleged ** poem " are the 
sheerest nonsense — one of the couplets being a sufficient sample : 

<' By those who suffer most is ill expressed 
The indistinctness of the suffering hreast." 



Now let us see where the Duchess obtained the smattering of 
sense that appears in the first stanza, though ft is badly mangled 
from the original. 

Lavinia Stone, who married a man named Stoddard, was bom 
in 1787, in Guilford, Conn. She was a woman of good gifts, and 
deserved a better fate than she found. Her husband seems to 
have been extremely unlucky, or unpardonably shiftless ; he drag- 
ged her from place to place in search of a living, and finally died 
and left her in utter poverty, among strangers, in Alabama. Toil, 
poverty, homelessness and widowhood with several children were 
more than she could bear, and she died in despair at the early age 
of thirty-three. She had written several poems, of more than 
common originality and earnestness ; but only one keeps her in 
remembrance — probably the last she wrote. It may be found com- 
plete in Harper's collection of poetry edited by Epes Sargent just 
before his death. Two of the stanzas run as follows : — 
*' I said to Friendship's menaced hlow, 

* [Strike deep — my heart shall bear ; 
Thou can'st but add one bitter woe 

To those already there ; 
Yet still the spirit that sustains 

This last severe distress 
Shall smile upon its keenest pains. 
And scorn redress.' 

**I said to Death's uplifted dart, 

* Aim sure I oh, why delay ? 
Thou wilt not find a fearful heart, 

A weak, reluctant prey; 
For still the spirit firm and free, 

Unruffled by dismay, 
Wrapt in its own serenity 
Shall pass away.' " 

Poor Lavinia Stone suffered enough in her brief life to be al- 
lowed to keep her one poor laurel undisputed. It should not be 
plucked from her grave seventy-five years after her death, even by 
a Duchess. E. A. 



The Canadian Copyright Question 

A NUMBER of prominent New York publishers, among them 
Messrs. George Haven Putnam, W. W. Appleton and Frank 
Dodd, have been interviewed by the Tribune (Aug. 14) anent the 
Canadian copyright complication and its relation to and possible 
effects on the author and the American publisher. Another pub- 
lisher, who asked that his name be not used, as * * he had no time 
to enter upon a controversy over a matter susceptible of proof, " 
stated the facts of the case as follows : — 

* * Since there is not an adequate sale of books in Canada, it is 
reasonable to infer that some of the influences behind the Cana- 
dian act are striving to obtain the power to make pirated editions 
which will be circulated in this country by various obscure agencies, 
in the hope that these badly made books, upon which no pay- 
ment or a lower payment is made to the author, will take the place 
of copyrighted books in our market. That it is such a sale in 
America and not a sale in Canada alone which is the object in 
view is indicated by various circulars and letters sent from Canada 
which are in the possession of New York publishers. It should 
be added, however, that our law will be strictly enforced in the 
way of protection. It is to be hoped, in the interests and the 
rights of authors and of fair play, that Canada will not force us 
to establish an elaborate literary custom-house system which 
would have to assume the herculean task of keeping in mind the 
titles of all copyrighted books and watching the whole vast bound- 
ary line. 

•* To support his position," continues the paper, "the publisher 
gave to the reporter a copy of the circular sent out by T. Lang- 
ton of Toronto, Canada, as late as May 8 of the present year, 
wherein the sender points to an * inclosed list of books which are 
very populiar in Canada, most of them by American authors, and 
are high-priced books in the United States. Owing to a recent 
decision by the Attorney-General these books are now allowed to 
be imported into the United States. I will allow you a discount 
of 40 per cent, off the prices quoted, and will pay the postage on 
a liberal order. Cash to accompany the order. ' Such is the word- 
ing of the circular, which is one of many, and among the books 
on the list are all of E. P. Roe's novels. Gen. Lew Wallace's * Ben 
Hur* and * A Fair God,' Mark Twain's • Innocents Abroad.' * A 
• Tramp Abroad' and * Tom Sawyer, * and others, all in the 30-cent 
list of pocket editions. There is also to be noted a cloth-bound 
edition of * Ben Hur ' and of the books noted from the pen of Mark 
Twain, and Marian Harland's 'Eve's Daughters,' price $1. Knock 
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ofif 40 per cent, and the postage, and some idea is to be gathered 
of the cost of production and the consequent degree of finish at- 
tained in the art of book-roaking. These circulars are sent to 
booksellers, who in turn flood the publishers of this country with 
queries to learn whether the books so secretly advertised can be 
sold in the United States. ** 



To Stibscribers 
At an expense of several hundred dollars we have had our 
subscription-list reset from new iype^ considerably larger than 
the old^ which had become defcued by many years of use. The 
change will facilitate the prompt and regular delivery of the 
paper. In effecting ity however^ errors have doubtless been 
made^ and we should be glad to hear at once from any sub- 
scriber whose name^ address or date of expiration is incorrectly 
printed on the next number that reaches him. 



Educational Notes 

The annual report of Howard University, the institution for 
colored students at Washington, shows the attendance, last year, 
of 587 students, from forty-two States, the West Indies and 
Central America, among them being thirty-nine students of the- 
ology, 200 of medicine, and thirty-nine of law. The curriculum 
includes, also, music and different trades. The institution is 
maintained partly by the national Government and the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. Its President is Dr. J. E. Rankin. 

Miss Regina Lewis of London, Ont., has received the degrees 
of M. D. and C. M. from the medical faculty of Bishop's College, 
Montreal. She is the first woman in the history of education in 
Canada to do so. 

George Stevens, LL.D., Ph. D., Professor of English Lang- 
uage and Literature at the University of Copenhagen, died in that 
city on Aug. 10. He was born in Liverpool in 18 13, settled in 
Stockholm after his marriage, and began his career studying the 
origins of English in the folk-tales and literature of Scandinavia. 
His connection with the University of Copenhagen began in 1 851. 
The long list of his works includes * * Old Northern Runic Monu- 
ments of Scandinavia and England "; •* Ruthwell Cross, A.D., 
680, with its Runic Verses"; and ** Macbeth, Earl Siward and 
Dundee : a Contribution to Scottish History from the Rune- 
Finds of Scandinavia." In his earlier years he published, also, 
a melodrama and a volume of verse. 

The recent Geographical Congress at London is regarded as 
the most interesting gathering of learned men held in that city in 
many years, owing, principally, to the presence of so many of the 
great explorers of our day. 

The fund for the erection of a new building for the Staten 
Island Academy has now reached $30,000. The institution was 
founded in 1884, and was chartered in the following year by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York. The full 
courses cover a period of eleven school years, and are so ar- 
ranged that the student may obtain either an adequate business 
education or a thorough preparation for the university. The 
Academy possesses an excellent library, partly the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Winter of New Brighton. 

St. Paul's American Institute at Tarsus, Asia Minor, was re- 
cently attacked by a Turkish mob, which maltreated the stud- 
ents and threatened the missionaries. The school was founded 
several years ago by the late Elliott F. Shepard. and has about 
125 students. Its head for the last three years has been the 
Rev. Dr. T. D. Christie, a veteran of our Civil War. 

Joseph Derenbourg, a famous Orientalist, whose specialty was 
the Hebrew language and archaeology, died recently at Paris, in 
his eighty-fourth year. 

W. R. B. writes from Short HilLs N.J.: — *• How many persons 
who read • A Certificate granted at Yale in 1783,' quoted in a letter 
of your Boston correspondent (Aug. 10), will believe it to be genu- 
ine? The phrase ' Yale University ' stamps it as a fraud ; and 
the stamp becomes deeper when, in the next paragraph, the * uni- 
versity ' slumps down into a * college. ' There was never a * Yale 
University' until recent years; and I doubt if a President of Yale 
ever made his throne in the • College Library ' on examination 
days." 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have added to their Students* Se- 
ries of Standard Poetry, Tennyson's ** In Memoriam," prepared 
by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the editor of the Series, and containing a 



portrait and sketch of Arthur Henry Hallam, in whose memory 
the poem was written. The same house will publish during the 
coming school year eighteen numbers of the Riverside Literature 
Series, among them "The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table " 
and *• Twice-Told Tales " ; and a companion volume to *' Master- 
pieces of American Literature," devoted to ** Masterpieces of 
English Literature, " taken from the works of Ruskin, Macaulay, 
Dr. John Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, Lamb, 
Coleridge, Byron, Cowper, Gray, Addison, Steele, Milton and 
Bacon, with a biographical sketch and a portrait of each. 



Notes 

*'A Social Highwayman," the story of a young New Yorker 
who robbed his wealthy friends, will be played at the Garrick this 
fall. Mr. Mansfield read the story in last month's Lippincotfs, 
and decided at once to dramatize it and play the part of the valet. 
He has accepted a dramatization, by Miss Mary Stone of this city, 
of Mr.Weyman's ** House of the Wolf." 

— ], B. Lippincott Co. announce to be ready for Sedan Day — 
whose 25th anniversary (Sept. i) is to be made a special festival by 
Germans the world over. — * * The American in Paris, " a biographical 
novel by Dr. Eugene Coleman Savidge, author of * * The Life and 
Times of Brewster." Dr. Savidge has made a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the military and diplomatic phases of the Franco- Prussian 
war, including the battle of Sedan and the siege and Commune of 
Paris, weaving them into a romance which throws into prominence, 
not only the figures, but the actual utterances of Bismarck, Moltke, 
William I., Napoleon III., Eugenie, Thiers, Favre, Gambetta, Mac- 
Mahon, Bazaine, Louis Michel, and the Americans, Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan and Washburne. The account is said to be impartial 
as between two nations, but *• vigorously American in outlining 
the vital — yet unrealized — influence the United States had upon 
this conflict." 

— Mr. Stanley J. Weyman's summer holiday — the first he has 
had for a long while — will extend to the end of December. On 
the first of that month, Longmans, Green & Co. will publish in 
book-form his latest romance, **The Red Cockade," recently 
printed in Harper* s Weekly, 

—Longmans. Green & Co.'s list of new and forthcoming books 
includes *' Mind and Motion and Monism," by the late George 
John Romanes; ** Lectures on the Principles of Political Obliga- 
tion," by Thomas Hill Green, with a preface by Bernard Bosan- 
quet; •* A Primer of Evolution," by Edward Clodd ; " Fallacies 
of Race Theories as Applied to National Characteristics," by 
William Dalton Babington; "The Tenth Muse, and Other 
Poems, "by Sir Edwin Arnold; " Gallica, and Other Essays." by 
James Henry Hallard ; ''England's Responsibility Towards Ar- 
menia," by the Rev. Malcolm MacColl; '* British Birds," by W. 
H. Hudson, in the Outdoor World series; a third series of •* Let- 
ters to Young Shooters," on wild-fowl, etc., by Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallway, Bart.; and "Sea Fishing" by John Bickcrdyke, 
"Billiards," by Major W. Broadfoot. R. E., and "Dancing," by 
Mrs. Lilly Grove, in the Badminton Library. 

— Sir Walter Besant's latest novel, "Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice," is to be published on the Continent in the Tauchnitz 
Library, instead of in the English Library, in which most of his 
recent novels have appeared. A new story from his pen, " The 
Master Craftsman," will be published serially in Chambers's Jour- 
nal, 

— D. Appleton & Co. will be the American publishers of Dr. 
Conan Doyle's "Stark Monroe Letters" and Anthony Hope's 
new romance of adventure, " The Chronicles of Count Anto- 
nio. " 

— Miss Amy Ella Blanchard and Miss Ida Waugh have in 
preparation a new book, to be ready for the holidays. Miss 
Blanchard was the author and Miss Waugh the illustrator, it will 
be remembered, of " Holly Berries," one of the prettiest and most 
popular of American juveniles. 

— There is no other European capital which is so little known 
as Constantinople, with its multiplicity of races, languages and 
religions, and the peculiar, complicated variety of its history. Gen. 
Lew Wallace and Prof. Grosvenor worked over the city together 
through years, the former to collect material for "The Prince of 
India," the latter for the preparation of a book on "Constanti- 
nople," to be published by Roberts Bros., which will picture the 
City of the Golden Horn in all its phases and moods. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling and Mme. Modjeska were 
booked to sail on Aug. 14 for New York from Southampton. 
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— Messrs. Albert and Rudolf Brockhaus, who, for fifteen and 
six years respectively, have been partners in the well-known Leip- 
zig publishing-house, are about to succeed their parents, Dr. 
Eduard and Rudolph, in the active management of the business. 
The retiring members have served forty-one and thirty- two years 
respectively. Mr. F. A. Brockhaus will remain in the firm. 

— Christian Bernard von Tauchnitz, the famous Leipzig pub- 
lisher, noted among English-speaking people for his Collection of 
British Authors, died on Wednesday, at the age of seventy-nine. 
He was the founder of the house. In recognition of his services 
in spreading the knowledge of literature, he received the title of 
Baron from the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and the King of Sax- 
ony, and was made a member of the House of Peers of Saxony. 
He was appointed British Consul-General for the Kingdom of Sax- 
ony in 1872. His eldest son. Christian Charles Bernard, born 
May 29, 1 84 1, became associated with his father's house in 1866, 
being also British Vice-Consul. 

— Mr. J. M. Barrie has taken a house in Gloucester Road, South 
Kensington, and proposes to make London his permanent home. 

— In the September Forum Mr. Frederic Harrison will conclude 
his series of articles on the great Victorian writers, with a critical 
estimate of "George Eliot's Place in Literature." His intimate 
acquaintance with George Eliot gives this paper an unusual inter- 
est. To the same number Mr. R. H. Hutton, editor of the Lon- 
don spectator, will contribute an appreciative criticism on 
** Professor Huxley, "and Prof. Cesare Lombroso, author of ** De- 
linquent Man," ** The Female Offender," etc., a notable article 
entitled ** Criminal Anthropology : Its Origin and Application," 
describing the author's •* discovery " of the science to which he 
has given the name of Criminology, and explaining the application 
of his theory. 

— The Badminton Magazine is the name of a new monthly de- 
voted to sports and pastimes, published by Longmans, Green & 
Co. Among the contents of the first (August) number are papers 
on golf, tarpon-fishing in Florida, the Alpine *• Distress Signal " 
scheme, ** Hard Wickets" and **01d Sporting Prints." 

— The Mid-Continent Magazine^ which circulated especially in 
the Southern States, will cease publication with the August issue. 
Its subscription list and ** goodwill" have been made over to 
Scribner s Magazine, the September number of which will contain 
the first authentic account of Conkling's famous arraignment of 
Garfield, in the presence of Piatt and Arthur, in the Riggs House 
in Washington. This promises to be one of the most interesting 
chapters in President Andrews's *• History. " Alexander Black's 
picture-play, * • Miss Jerry, " will be printed with a series of thirty- 
three illustrations (see The Critic of 13 Oct., 1894). Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke describes a fishing trip to Canada ; and Judge Grant 
discusses **The Case of Man." 

— Among the topics discussed at the twelfth annual meeting of 
the Nation^ Newsdealers' Convention, which met in Brooklyn on 
Aug. 13. were ** The selling of periodicals and magazines by the 
big establishments at cut rates"; **the existing postal laws," 
which are considered unjust by the dealers; and ** the general or- 
ganization of the newspaper trade in the United States and Can- 
ada. " 

— Frank M. Pixley, the well-known founder of the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut, died on Aug. 11. He was one of the few sur- 
viving •• Forty-Niners," aHd exerted throughout his long life a 
powerful influence on the political affairs of California. 

— The seventh annual conference of the American Library As- 
sociation met at Denver on Aug. 13, with 100 delegates in atten- 
dance. President Utely of Detroit read the annual address. A 
letter from a London member of the Association, recommending 
the holding of an international conference in London in 1897, was 
read and referred to a committee. 

— The endowment funds of the Tilden trust and the Astor and 
Lenox Libraries, now in the hands of Mr. Edward King, the 
Treasurer of the consolidated New York Public Library, amount 
to $3, 500,000. This sum does not include real estate, buildings, 
books or furniture— nothing but invested funds. About $2,000, 
000 of this amount is all that is left of the Tilden trust fund. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Andrew H. Green, a trustee of the Tilden estate, 
the transfer of this sum ** affects in no way the legal proceed- 
ings still in progress " in the case. 

— In his latest **Talk Over Autographs " in the August Atlan^ 
tic, Mr. Birkbcck Hill tells the following anecdote of the self-suffi- 
cient Martin F. Tupper: — •• A slight but amusing instance of his 
vanity was told me by a friend of mine, who was taking part in 



the election of the representatives to F^i/axnent of the University of 
Oxford, Tupper, who had come up to vote with an air of importance, 
had given in his name. The official, not catching it, asked him to 
repeat it. With great dignity, but yet with a certain plaintive 
tone, as if such a question should not have had to be put to so fa- 
mous a man, he deliberately said, * Martin Farquhar Tupper, the 
poet.'" Mr. Hill says, also, that in his undergraduate days he 
once heard Swinburne tell Tupper that he had seen a book adver- 
tised with the title, "The Poet, the Proverbialist and the Phi- 
losopher ; or. Selections from the Writings of Solomon, Shakes- 
peare and Martin F. Tupper." **0f such a selection and such 
a title," says Mr. Hill, •• Tupper would have been quite cap- 
able. " 

— Mr. J. O. Wright, the well-known expert in old books, is 
making the catalogue of Mr. Robert Hoe's library. He has been 
engaged upon the work for two years, and it will take at least 
three years more to complete it. When the catalogue is printed, 
it will fill five volumes of the size of AUibone's ' * Dictionary of 
Authors. " 

— Mr. W. M. Rossetti writes to The Athenceum that he is pre- 
paring a volume of his sister's poems as yet unpublished. Of 
these there is a large number, and many of them he thinks quite 
as good as the average of those which she did publish. The 
poems will be arranged in order of date, and he is adding some 
notes. Messrs. Macmillan will publish the volume, probably in 
the forthcoming autumn. They will also publish a Christina 
Rossetti ** Birthday Book," compiled by Mr. Rossetti's oldest 
daughter, Olivia. 

— The Philadelphia Press declares The Critic to be its ** most 
pleasing weekly visitor." 

— Max Nordau has always refused to allow himself to be 
* 'nailed to a specialty." He told Mr. R. H. Sherard, the other 
day, the reason why he wrote * * Degeneration " was that he was 
sick of always hearing himself spoken of as the author of •• The 
Conventional Lies of our Civilization." Now that he is being 
spoken of universally as the author of *• Degeneration, " he is 
writing a novel — his third, — and will not write the philosophical 
work which he has in his head until he has disassociated himself 
from the specialty of philosophical writing. Mr. Sherard says that 
Dr. Nordau ' * lives a very quiet, simple life with his mother and 
sister, whom he has entirely supported since he was sixteen years 
old. He takes pleasure in nothing but work, and neither drinks, 
smokes, nor goes out into society. He speaks English, Frehch, 
Italian, German and Hungarian with equal fluency, and can con- 
verse in Russian, Spanish and the Scandinavian languages. He 
is, moreover, an urbane and most amiable man." His hours for 
literary work are from 8.30 p. M. till midnight. 
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The Dignity of the Teacher 

Phillips Brooks, speaking of the Life of Dr. Thomas Ar- 
nold, written by Arnold's pupil Arthur Stanley, said signifi- 
cantly : — " School-teaching owes no little of its new dignity 
and attractiveness to that delightful book." 

That an occupation which has not yet attained to the 
distinction of a profession, or, in the majority of cases, of a 
life-work, should to-day owe its modicum of dignity and at- 
tractiveness largely to this or any book, when all recognize 
its importance and accept as a truism that " the future of 
the State depends on a proper education of the children," 
this is something of a paradox — an anomaly which members 
of other professions do not easily comprehend. The briefless 
lawyer does not usually appeal to the noble army of martyrs 
who have gone before, to maintain his self-respect ; the theo- 
logical student is, and will always be, through the nameless 
years of waiting for an ampler charge, "divinely called" to 
the ministry ; the young doctor will be brought to the French 
extremity of hiring some one to sit about in the capacity 
of " cured patient," ere he will show the white feather or in 
any way imply that medicine is not the grandest profession in 
the world : the prosperous teacher alone has to whistle to 
keep up his courage. To him alone is flung the solace that 
giants of erudition and apostles of sweetness and light have 
preceded him. 

One patient inquirer grapples with the puzzle of the social 
position of teachers, and can't quite see why, if knowledge is 
power, they do not wield a stronger influence in society. 
Even the children look up to their teacher only while they 
are under his instruction : when school days are past, ** they 
beg^in to feel superior to the person who is paid to evoke 
their latent powers or to create aspirations in them." Another 
writer, Max O'Rell, who himself was once a teacher, does 
not like to be reminded by the London papers of the peda- 
gogic tone of his international disquisitions. Note the 
injured innocence of his avowal : — " Some years ago I was 
one of the masters of St. Paul's School. I resigned that posi- 
tion in 1884. Ever since then, whenever an Englishman 
has wished, through the press or otherwise, to make himself 
particularly disagreeable, he has hurled at me the epithet of 
^schoolmaster.'" The sensitiveness to an unimplied con- 
tempt, the apologetic trend of it all, suggests grave queries. 
Cannot the calling be taken seriously ? Cannot the profes- 
sion of teaching, as well as any other, stand on its own feet? 
Must those who have elected it be always appealing to the 
roll of honorable mention? Was it incumbent on Max 
O'Rell to state that M. Alphonse Daudet and M. Francisque 
Sarcey, too, are ex-schoolmasters ? Must public-school teach- 
ers be ever bowing and scraping and apologizing, and be 
socially no higher than (as Mr. Warner points out) the fire- 
men, hewers of wood and drawers of water? 

I hasten to interpolate the remark that, however cringing 
or servile the teacher's attitude toward his own work, and 
whatever the measure of social recognition he enjoy in com- 
parison with the other professions, that work, from the nature 
of the case, must forever remain intact morally. It is per se 
a grand work, a necessary work. No one in the world has a 
better opportunity to exert a healthful and abiding influence. 
He impresses truth on human minds, and these are tablets 
-which shall brighten to all eternity. That the minds in tute- 
lage are "inferior" to his own he will strenuously refuse to 
believe. They are immature. Nor is that all. Their im- 
maturity involves a thousand refreshing qualities and traits, 
on each of which he comes with the pleasure of a discovery. 
Instead of being "bored" or "narrowed " by "dealing con- 
tinually with inferior minds," he is refreshed. Let me quote 



the calm, incisive words of George Rowland, who was him- 
self a growing man, a hopeful man. 

** Be it, "he said, ** that we have to do with children and youth, 
with those whose hungry hearts are not yet sated, nor their rest- 
less feet grown weary ; whose lisping lips and tripping tongues 
have not become shaped to the hard phrase of an all-grasping 
greed, or familiar with the bewildering jargon of boards of trade ; 
on whose sweet senses pleasures have not palled, nor the fair 
fruits of folly yielded their full bitterness ; and to whom dull 
drudgery has not come in the attractive guise of that divinity of 
labor through whom we can conquer all things ; that their sacred 
instincts have not been so insulted and trampled upon by stupidity 
and prejudice as to refuse longer to act as guides to what their 
nature craves for its sustenance and development ; that the spirit 
has not so lost its magnetic sensitiveness by long contact with 
dull or dead natures as not to be attracted by kindness, trust 
and confidence, and repelled by harshness, sneers and ridicule; 
that, in short, the child is fresh, active, ardent, restless and impuls- 
ive, in the midst of a world, to him as new, as curious, as attractive, 
as it is unknown, where he must conquer or fail for himself. " 

All this, as is implied in the gentle sarcasm of the writer, 
graces and enhances the work of the teacher, and distin- 
guishes it in some sort as a refuge, no less than a divine vo- 
cation, for those sensitive or exuberant souls who, themselves 
children of a larger growth, are consciously in sympathy with 
youth. 

The fact remains, however, that most teachers are not 
taken much more seriously than is Dr. Syntax of Minerva 
Academy. He, indeed (as given by Mr. DeWolf Hopper), 
is a pleasing type of the happy-go-lucky, big-hearted, ob- 
trusively genial, credulous, workable, ignorant schoolmaster 
of the present time. Everybody likes him, from Sally Dimple 
to Pansy Pickle and Psyche Persimmons, because he esteems 
it his sacred duty to make everybody happy, if not intelligent. 
There are, however, other types, such as those encountered 
by the unfortunate boy, Dodd, in his wanderings — Mr. 
Sliman, Mr. Sharp, Mr. Looseley, Mr. Striker, Mr. Bluflfer, 
not to mention the Misses Slack and Trotter. 

The humor of the pedagogical situation, like all humor, 
has its basis in certain startling contrasts and violent contra- 
dictions. These, appearing to concern the teacher personally 
rather than the whole traditional fabric of pedagogy, are a 
source of unfailing amusement to the public as well as to the 
irrepressible, keen-witted girls and boys. There is the contra- 
diction between the authority he habitually asumes, and the 
authority which nowadays is actually vested in him. Perched 
on that lofty pedestal of solemn and false superiority, no one 
would suspect him of being human. The lines applied to the 
old-time dominie — 

* * In arguing too, the parson owned his skill, 
For e'en though vanquish'd he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around — 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew. 
That one smajl head could carry all he knew, — " 
would have a more modem application (they are so real and 
full of meaning), were it not for their naivete, the sincerity 
of their ring. In the solidarity and increasing average intel- 
ligence of society, omniscience and infallibility have ceased 
to obtain, except perhaps in the back districts; and the 
"parson" or schoolmaster who still poses for his exceeding 
wisdom is in a very vulnerable and ridiculous position. 
Thinking people see through his pretensions. They know 
that the empty barrels sound loudest. His pomposity and 
egotism lead them naturally to question the predominance of 
gray matter and the depth of convolutions in his brain. 
Partly to try his metal, and partly to complete the joke in 
their own minds, if he is a teacher, they dub him " Profes- 
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sor, " thus relegating him to that rapidly extending mush- 
room-growth of titular dignitaries comprising " professors " 
of pugilism, of hypnotism, of dancing and fencing, of short- 
hand and penmanship. The pace is swift, the title flattering. 
Our high-browed teacher of the classics or of mathematics 
succumbs. 

Thinking people are at first pained and then quietly 
amused to discover superficiality or ignorance in those who 
account themselves competent to teach their children. A 
mother who has always loved literature and from much ac- 
curate reading feels almost on speaking terms with her 
authors is really embarrassed to overhear at a ladies* luncheon 
the following dolly-dialogue, led by Willie's teacher of 
' * reading " : — 

' * Which do you like better, Marie Brickerstaff or George Sand ? '* 

**I don't think I have read the first." 

** No ? But you have read George Sand. Speaking of George 
Sand, do you know, they say Howells models after him. I don't 
like Howells. I can't understand him. Who is your favorite poet ? " 

*' It would be hard to say." 

* * Mine is Swinebume. " 

Call it vapid volubility, or impalpable superficiality, or by 
the worst name it deserves : it is an American vice. And sad 
it is that this vice should be sapping the dignity and efficiency 
of teachers, who thus are often made the laughing-stock and 
aversion of literary, enlightened people. We turn with relief 
to the true educators. "He serves his fellow-men best," says 
one, " who, by the depth and richness of his own life, perma- 
nently enlarges the lives of others ; not he who, rushing to 
and fro, spends himself upon the issues of the moment and 
pours himself into a thousand channels which run shallow 
and soon dry up." 

This diffusion and misspending of energy produces occa- 
sionally a very remarkable text-book. Nowhere is it more 
noticeable than in the field of the history and criticism of 
English literature. I recall one volume in particular which 
would serve, perhaps it would be extreme to say, as a speci- 
men of the work that is commonly being done. It has a 
great variety of " diagrams " illustrating " ages," which are 
ingeniously expressed by circles, triangles, cubes and other 
geometrical figures. We live in the "sympathetic age." 
Poetry of " nature and the feelings " is thus laconically de- 
scribed : " nature and will, Byron ; nature and soul, Shelley ; 
nature and sense, Keats ; nature, spirit and will, Noel ; na- 
ture, will and soul. Browning ; nature, soul and sense, Swin- 
burne ; nature, sense and spirit, Tennyson." There may be 
teachers who like this sort of thing. In which case we 
can only conclude in the blandly uncomplimentary words 
of Abraham Lincoln, "Why, that's the sort o* thing they 
like." 

Circumstantial evidence is convincing, said Sherlock 
Holmes, as when you find a trout in the milk. No less con- 
vincing is the book in question. Its writer has spent his 
precious life making distinctions in name which do not exist 
in reality. Thanks to his vagaries and mathematical quips 
and cranks, this "manual," so far from stimulating an inter- 
est in literature, so far from inspiring a student to see for him- 
self how the literary art developed to its present plenitude, 
tends to deaden all appreciation of books. I believe that 
the mechanical and pusillanimous and dishonest text-books 
written by the teachers of our land have done much to 
undermine their intellectual standing. Undoubtedly they 
are not wholly to blame for these meagre and puny results. 
There are dwarfing influences from without, incidental to the 
" system " of which they are a part — the tendency to routine 
and loss of interest and enthusiasm ; the lack, in many cases, 
of a broad, intelligent, tolerant or sympathetic manage- 
ment ; the absurd intrusion of " politics." Under such a 
regime " the individual withers " : each teacher becomes 
finally a mere unit. No wonder that his personal aptitudes 
and his originality (such as he possesses) are stifled under 
the weight of required " uniformity," and that the en bloc 



treatment of a class becomes not only practicable but de- 
sirable. 

Fitness to teach is too commonly regarded as a mere mat- 
ter of scholarship. Now the greatest teachers have not, in 
general, been men of the loftiest scholarship. Their scholar- 
ship has been sufficient for all ordinary demands ; but their 
success has consisted in a certain indefinable quality, pos- 
sessed by Dr. Arnold and Mark Hopkins and Prof. Tyler^ 
which went on inspiringly from teacher to pupil. Life kin- 
dled life. It was not information, but a manly, patient, as- 
piring spirit, which was imparted. And this is begotten not 
by mere scholarship, but by character. The abihty to per- 
suade, which an English writer would have the first requisite 
in the schoolmaster, involves first of all a certain poise and 
stability of character. The teacher should not be a nonen- 
tity, or a jelly-fish. He must have backbone, and, like the 
"Portuguese man-o*-war," an electric, a magnetic touch. 
He must attract boys by the sheer force of his manliness* 
Says George Meredith's Weybum : — " He must live with 
them, join with them in their games, accustom them to have 
their heads knocked with what he wants to get into thero, 
leading them all the while, as the bigger school-fellow does, 
if he is a good fellow. He has to be careful not to smell of 
his office. Doing positive good is the business of his every 
day — on a small scale, but it's positive, if he likes the boys. 
Avaunt favoritism ! — he must like all boys. I have a be- 
lief that I shall succeed, because I like boys, and they like 
me." 

One of the things that contribute wonderfully to a healthy 
optimism and moral poise in the teacher is the consciousness 
of doing from time to time some creative or illuminative 
work, as well as the regular analysis or " gerund-grinding. '*^ 
Here, again, I can speak only of the teaching of literature^ 
though I suspect the same vital need of self-expression exists 
in other departments ofhigh-school and collegiate instruct ion ► 
There is something about original composition, however in- 
significant or fragmentary its outcome, which acts as a tonic 
on the mind, and spurs it to do its cheerfullest best in other 
directions. Such absorbing effort, too, is the real test of one's 
love for literature. To be able to throw fresh light on any 
subject or embody his darling fancy in a miniature of art, 
beyond a doubt convinces the creator, or perpetrator if you 
please, that he is in true sympathy with the master creations 
it is his business to interpret. Henceforth he is in peculiar 
personal fellowship with the authors he loves, differing from 
them, he likes to think, not in kind, but in degree of attain- 
ment. In thus registering himself periodically, whether or not 
he will ever make any important contribution to his chosen 
specialty, he has occasion to note his own mental and spirit- 
ual growth, and his self-respect rises perceptibly. Not the 
least of the advantages accruing is that he has no fear of fall- 
ing into ruts. Qg|| !fr 

From another pomt of view, it were well for the country 
that makers of literature should be more frequently selected 
to teach that branch. Such an appointment is abundantly 
sanctioned by precedent. Matthew Arnold, Aytoun, Froude^ 
Minto, Renan, Freytag, Masson and Dowden ; Longfellow 
and Lowell and Holmes, Charles Eliot Norton and Fiske, 
George P. Fisher and Basil L. Gildersleeve, have honored 
alike the higher education and the pursuits of learning and 
literature. Others are following faithfully their illustrious 
example : many of the younger literary men of America and 
Great Britain are engaged in educational work. At Yale,. 
Thomas R. Lounsbury and Henry A. Beers and W. H. 
Bishop, the novelist ; at Amherst, Prof. J. F. Genung ; at 
Chicago, Richard G. Moulton and Robert W. Herrick ; at 
Columbia, George E. Woodberry, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Brander Matthews and H. H. Boyesen ; at the University of 
Virginia, James A. Harrison ; at Rugby, Norman Gale of 
"Bodley Head "fame, the Watteau of poetry. Whether 
these men and others similarly placed are the more trulv wed- 
ded to literature or education — so long as there is no inkling 
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of a symptom of a desire for divorce from either in any indi- 
idual case, — is of little importance. They are demonstrating, 
that they can serve two masters, albeit these masters are on 
terms of Siimese intimacy and interdependence. Certainly, 
their teaching cannot materially suflfer if, in their own eyes, 
it is both to them and the students under their instruction a 
means to an end, the end of literature. Prof. Boyesen's 
point of view is to be noted in the following: — ** I like the 
contact with young minds, and I enjoy opening up modem 
literature to them, for I believe it gives them a larger and 
nobler life. If I can be of service to literature by teaching 
as well as by writing, I am all the more glad." (This, and 
the mention of such names as the above, by the way, are suf- 
ficient answer to a recent inaccurate assertion by Mr. Hamlin 
Garland. He said : — " It can almost be stated as a rule with- 
out an exception that in our colleges there is no chair of 
English literature which is not dominated by conservative 
criticism, and where sneering allusion to modem writers is 
not daily made. The pupil is taught to worship the past, 
and is kept blind to the mighty literary movements of his 
own time. If he comes to understand Ibsen, Tolstoi, Bjom- 
son, Howells, Whitman, he must do it outside his instruc- 
tion.") 

That the writer who teaches may often thus best serve 
himself, as well as literature, is implied in one of Macaulay's 
letters to his father. " I do not dislike teaching," he wrote. 
" I find, what at first sight may appear paradoxical, that I read 
much more in consequence, and that the regularity of habits 
necessarily produced by a periodical employment which can- 
not be procrastinated fully compensates for the loss of the 
time which is consumed in tuition." 

To enumerate the names of ex-schoolmasters would be 
consolatory and inspiring to those who are at present en- 
gaged in teaching, were they not ^^schoolmasters, which 
possibly brings home to some the remonstrance of Epictet- 
us : — "Man, thou hast forgotten thine object ; thy journey 
was not to this but through this." Be that as it may, names 
carry weight, though they are poor crutches to lean on. 

In Continental countries, it would appear, the public 
service and the profession of literature are recruited as 
largely from the body of teachers as they are in this country 
from the rank and file of journalism. M. Dupuy, who 
presided over the French deputies at the time of the recent 
dynamite explosion, in early years was a teacher in one of 
the municipal schools of Bordeaux. In fact, it was claimed 
curiously that " the habit of dealing with boys in masses 
gave him that power of command and presence of mind which 
led him to request the deputies to keep their seats and con- 
tinue the debate without allowing themselves to be disturbed 
by such a trifle as a dynamite bomb filled with hobnails 
exploding over their heads." Another successful ex-school- 
master is M. Decrais,. Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
In Italy teaching is the profession of choice with the 
nobility. In Hungary Cardinal Vaczary owes his elevation 
to the Primacy to Count Szapary, who had been his dullest 
pupil. In Russia the Tsar raised to great distinction his old 
tutor, Pobiedonostzoff, whose name is also afloat on one of 
the iron-clads of the Black Sea. In Germany the young 
Emperor has honored one of his old instructors. In Servia 
Dr. Dokitch, who had tutored Queen Natalie's son, received a 
State funeral. That Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson and 
Thomas Carlyle, Bret Harte and Jerome K. Jerome, I. Zang- 
will and James Lane Allen, Garfield and Blaine, Mr. Bryce 
and Postmaster-General Wilson all taught at some period of 
their lives, is well known. In Norway, if we may judge 
from the imperious, pedantic behavior of that most powerful 
politician, M. Steen, and from certain of Ibsen's plays, the 
schoolmaster has not yet been dethroned from his ancient 
ascendancy. In " The Lady from the Sea " there is a flag- 
raising at Dr. Wangel's house on the occasion of Amholm's 
retum. In " Hedda Gabler,*' Jorgen Tesman and Lovborg 
carry a distinct air of importance. And in "Rosmersholm," 



Kroll is represented to be the mainstay of his political 
party. 

George Meredith evinced a keen discernment of the diffi- 
culties attaching to the support of pedagogical dignity, when 
he wrote that Aminta on recovering her " Mattey," " after 
consenting to his career as a schoolmaster, and seeing noth- 
ing ludicrous in it, endowed him with the young school-hero's 
reputation." Mothers and sisters and lovers in America will 
do the same where a dear man is concerned, provided they 
see " nothing ludicrous " in following so undignified a " pro- 
fession." George Merriam Hyde. 



Literature 

''The ilaking off the Nation" 

178S-1817. By Gen. Francis A. Walker, Charles Scribner'^s Sons. 
Whatever modern orators and classifiers of facts may 
assert, it is clear from the records of three centuries ago, that 
men in Europe did not foresee the greatness of this country. 
In the planning of the American History Series, the divisions 
of time were made in accordance with the actual facts of ev- 
olution. In the colonial era there was no such thing as a 
nation; in the era of the French and Revolutionary wars, it was 
pre-natal rather than actual ; and the time of the Confederal 
tion was one of scarcely conscious infancy. But with a 
Constitution and a tme Federal Government, the life of the 
nation began. Gen. Walker has clearly realized the prob- 
lem set before him in writing this book, for which he was 
abundantly equipped. One does not look for genius in a text- 
book for schools and colleges,but teacher and student alike will 
appraise this work as a good tool. Unless we mistake, there 
will be both pleasure and satisfaction in the use o£.this manual. 
About one -fourth of the book is very properly devoted to the 
Confederation and the Constitution, its making, submission 
to the people, ratification and inauguration. Washington's 
mighty personality made the first eight years of our life as a 
nation more than an experiment. While he lived, the Uni- 
ted States, as e pluribus unum^ was an assured success. But 
when parties had been formed and the never-ending problems 
of centralization and state-rights came into full play, all 
Americans saw the grandeur of the experiment, but the tre- 
mendous risks and dangers as well. 

While graphically presenting the dangers which our 
country ran from without because the quarrels of the Old 
World were transferred to American soil, the author does not 
fail to point out the tendencies which threatened to destroy 
from within the equilibrium of forces at home. Very prop- 
erly a chapter is devoted to the controversy with England 
which led to the War of 181 2, though it seems to our mind 
that the author does not lay enough stress upon our difficul- 
ties with France. He seems to be more at home with the 
English phases of our troubles in the early part of this century, 
than with those affairs affecting the United States in which 
France was an actor. His familiarity with matters economic 
and financial lends fresh interest to this narrative of oft-des- 
cribed events, as does his thorough acquaintance with the 
varied phases of our social life. Since the student of to-day 
is vastly more interested in other things than war and politics 
in American history, we count this a sterling virtue. He 
who looks for an encyclopaedia in this duodecimo of 300 
pages will be mistaken, but those wishing a guide that is both 
suggestive and entertaining will not be disappointed. Gen. 
Walker — who, as is well known, is the President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology — seems to have fol- 
lowed Bagehot's principle, quoted by Busken Huet : — " The 
best history is but like the art of Rembrandt ; it casts a vivid 
light on certain selected causes, on those which were best and 
greatest ; it leaves all the rest in shadow and unseen." In 
addition to text, maps and index, we have several pages of 
appendices giving statistics useful for reference, and an un- 
usually well selected bibliography. 
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Oriental Studies 

/. Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy ^ delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution in March^ i8g4. By F.Max MUller. Longmans^ Green b* 
Co, 2, Oriental Studies : A Selection of the Papers read before the 
Oriental Club of Philadelphia y 1 888-1 8g4. Ginn 6* Co. 

The notable talent which Prof. Mailer possesses, of mak- 
ing dry subjects interesting, and of giving what seem to be 
clear solutions of doubtful questions, is manifested in full 
force in his latest volume (i). In saying that his solutions seem 
to be clear, nothing derogatory to the eminent philologist 
and lecturer is intended. There are questions which can 
never be really solved, like, for example, those relating to 
" fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute "; and to make 
the reader even suppose for a time that he comprehends a so- 
lution of them, is no small intellectual feat. The Vedanta 
philosophy, as the author shows, has excited the unbounded 
admiration of some of the most noted of Western philoso- 
phers. Schopenhauer has said of it : — " In the whole world 
there is no study so beneficial or so elevating. It has been 
the solace of my life; it will be the solace of my death." In 
this philosophy, affirms Cousin, " we discover many a truth, 
and truths so profound, and which make such a contrast with 
the meanness of the results at which the European genius 
has sometimes stopped, that we are constrained to bend the 
knee before the philosophy of the East, and to see in this 
cradle of the human race the native land of the highest phil- 
osophy.'' To these encomiums, which almost take away 
one's breath, the author adds others not less ardent, from the 
distinguished Orientalists, Sir William Jones and Frederick 
Schlegel, whose opinions have the further claim to respect in 
the fact that these writers had studied the compositions em- 
bodying this philosophy in the original Sanskrit. 

Those who may desire, as many doubtless will after read- 
ing these enthusiastic laudations, to acquire some idea of the 
nature of this remarkable doctrine, may refer with con- 
fidence to the present work of one of the most accomplished 
masters of Sanskrit philology. That its abstruseness need 
not repel them will be evident from the fact that the lectures 
were designed to satisfy, and doubtless did satisfy, the culti- 
vated but not specially scientific audience of the Royal 
Institution. Of the doctrine itself, it would be idle to attempt 
to give an outline within the compass of a brief review. Two 
of its most striking points, however, may be referred to, as 
showing the subtle distinctions which the Eastern sages im- 
press on their disciples. The Vedanta philosophy is based on 
religion, and in religion the first question, of course, relates to 
the nature of the divinity. Its votaries, while professing the 
highest reverence for the Vedas, those ancient scriptures of 
their ancestors, ignore all the old "nature gods" celebrated 
in the Vedaic hymns, and in their places recognize but a 
single deity. This deity has the name of Brahman, but the 
name has two genders and two distinct modes of pronunci- 
ation, indicating, however, not two deities, but two diverse 
aspects under which the same sole deity is regarded. Brah- 
mdn, with the accent on the last syllable, is a masculine 
noun. In this aspect the divinity is "conceivable." He 
can be comprehended by the human mind, as the sole creator 
and origin of all things. Shift the accent to the first syllable, 
and Brdhman becomes neuter and inconceivable. Of this 
deity, we are told that "the human intellect is powerless to 
predicate anything beyond its being, its knowing, and its 
being perfect or blessed." 

Something more, however, is actually predicated of this 
" Divine Essence," as it is elsewhere styled, inasmuch as it 
holds a relation to the human soul, which, like itself, is in its 
nature and its attributes almost sublimated out of existence. 
It does not bear in this philosophy a name which indicates, 
like " soul," a separate entity as an animating power. It is 
styled dtman^ which means literally "self"; and when, 
through this philosophy, "the substantial unity of the living 
or individual self with the Supreme Being or Brahman had 
been discovered, that Brahman was called the Highest Self, 
or Parama-dtman,*^ In this unity of the human self with 



the divine self consists the highest blessedness. None can 
attain to this blessedness but those who belong to the three 
highest or "twice-born" castes. All Endras, kowever pious 
and good, all Pariahs, and all believers in other creeds, 
are relentlessly excluded. It is little wonder that the strong 
intellect and feeling heart of Gautama Buddha rejected a 
religion and a philosophy, however seemingly exalted and 
profound, whose fruits were selfishness and cruelty. Prof. 
MtiUer is too clear-headed and too benevolent not to be 
sensible of this serious moral defect in the philosophy which 
he describes. His efforts to palliate the defect are inge- 
nious, but cannot be deemed successful. They add, how- 
ever, an attraction to his book, which must be pronounced 
one of his ablest and most instructive works. 

The volume of " studies " by the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia (2) is issued, as a prefatory note explains, '* to mark 
the successful termination of the first five years of its exist- 
ence," and " contains a selection of the papers prepared by 
the members for the monthly meetings." It is but just to 
say that the quality of these papers fully warrants the claim 
of success thus made for the Club's brief but active life. 
There are thirteen papers, covering many fields of study, in a 
vast region extending from the extreme west of North Africa, 
— where Dr. D. G. Brinton, in a learned disquisition on "the 
Alphabets of the Berbers," finds the origin of these ancient 
Lybian characters in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, — to the far- 
thest limit of Asia, where Mr. Benjamin Smith Lyman eluci- 
dates some noteworthy peculiarities in the structure of the 
Japanese language. Hebrew philology and archaeology are 
well illustrated by Morris Jastrow in his " Interpretations of 
Psalms 73 and 90 "; by George A. Barton in his paper on 
'* Native Israelitish Deities"; and by Paul Haupt in his 
study of the Book of Ecclesiastes. Baby lono- Assyrian an- 
tiquities and linguisties are explained with much careful re- 
search by Morris Jastrow, Jr., in his account of a curious 
<* Legal Document of Babylonia"; and by H. V. Hilsprecht in 
interpreting a " Numerical Fragment from Hippur." In her 
quaintly entitled essay, " The Feather and the Wing in 
Early Mythology," Mrs. Sarah Yorke Stevenson has turned 
her Egyptian studies and her wide reading in the folk-lore of 
many lands to happy account in illustrating the widely dif- 
fused beliefs in a " Heaven-Bird," whose feather or wing be- 
comes variously the symbol of " light and life, of power, truth, 
and justice." Another student of Egyptian learning, W. Max 
Mtlller, in a paper which agreeably reminds one of the meth- 
ods of his illustrious namesake, answers his own question, 
" Who Were the Ancient Ethiopians? " by an elaborate array 
of evidence from various sources, going to show that the peo- 
ple of Meroe, who played so important a part in history, 
were a tribe of genuine Negroes, who in this instance, under 
favoring circumstances, manifested what Mr. Muller 
considers to be the natural aptitude of their race for 
civilization. In the central Aryan region we have an 
admirable summary of the * Physical Geography of India," by 
Morton W. Easton, a discourse on the " Holy Numbers of 
the Rig- Veda " (which are shown to be three, seven, nine, 
twenty-one, thirty-three, and ninety), and a highly suggestive 
discussion, by H. CoUitz, of " The Aryan Names of the 
Tongue." To these studies of antiquity, the able Secretary 
of the Club, Stewart Culin, adds a modem and highly inter- 
esting sketch of the " Literature of the Chinese Believers," 
from which we may extract a remarkable " sentence " appear- 
ing in an elementary Chinese school-book, which he found in 
• one of the shops of this laboring class in New York City, — a 
sentence which, we are told, "is the first a Chinese learns at 
school " : — 

•* Men at their birth are by nature radically good; 
Though alike in this, in practice they widely diverge. 
If not educated, the natural character grows worse. 
As gems unwrought serve no useful end, 
So men untaught will never know what right conduct is.'* 

The condition of the Chinese population ,^r^ined under 
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teachings like these, and the condition of the Hindoo popu- 
lation, trained under the Vedanta philosophy, are singular 
facts, either of which may well recall to the Western mind 
the Disraelian phrase, an " Asian mystery." 



«« The American Congress " 

A History of National Legislation and Political Events^ 1114- 1 8gs* ^y 
Joseph West Moore, Harper ^ Bros, 

Constitutional histories, histories of legislation, and 
works of that class in general, are commonly held to be in- 
evitably dry reading. They are deemed lo rank midway 
between ordinary histories and law-books, and to be rather 
compendiums for study and reference than sources of agree- 
able instruction, such as we expect to find in the works of 
the higher class of historians, from Gibbon to Parkman. Mr. 
Moore's volume makes a new departure. He has managed 
to give us a book of very attractive reading for all who are 
interested in the politics and progress of the country, with- 
out overlooking any matters of permanent value which such 
a work should contain. We have here, briefly but clearly 
set forth, the preliminary events which prepared the way for 
the first General Congress, including the New England Con- 
federation of 1643, the Albany Congress of 1754, with 
Franklin's Plan of Union, the " Stamp-act Congress '' of 
1765, and the other colonial movements which culminated 
in the Continental Congress of 1774, and the Declaration of 
Independence two years later. The history of that Con- 
gress, from its first enthusiastic meetings to its slow decline 
and its final and rather pathetic extinction, — the forma- 
tion of the present Constitution and inauguration of the 
National Congress, with all the varied and important events 
and discussions which have marked its existence — the suc- 
cession of Presidents, the changes of parties, the introduc- 
tion of new States, the disruption by the Civil War and the 
sabsequent reintegration, the controversies respecting tariffs, 
nullification, national banks, slavery, disputed presidential 
elections, and other engrossing subjects of contention which 
shook the nation, — are all recorded with a care which omits 
no fact or date important for reference. 

But Mr. Moore has understood that all real interest must 
centre in what may be styled the concrete acts of human be- 
ings. A congress or parliament, as an abstraction, is merely 
a subject for cold scientific study. The actual congress is an 
assemblage of men, and for the most part of men of strong 
character and marked personality. The moods and passions 
and intellectual forces which sway such an assemblage have 
an interest akin to that which attracts us in the best 
dramas and romances ; and of this source of interest the 
author has made the most. His work is in a large meas- 
ure a series of biographies of the more notable personages 
mentioned in it, from Franklin, Hancock, and Washington, 
to the leading politicians of our own day. The narrative 
which embodies these biographies is a story of the clash of 
strong opposing minds, like those of Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son, Clay and Randolph, Webster and Calhoun, Lincoln 
and Douglas, Blaine and Conkling, and many others of 
equal power, meeting in conflicts mostly of national import, 
and frequently of highly dramatic eff'ect. The well-chosen 
selections from the speeches and writings of these distin- 
guished men, with which Mr. Moore has adorned his pages, 
still seem to pulsate with the force which at the time 
moved their hearers and readers, and have an effect like 
that which is produced by the finest passages of Shake- 
speare. The stately flow of clear reasoning in Jefferson's 
inaugural address, the lofty eloquence of Webster's reply to 
Hayne, the rollicking and biting humor of Lincoln's famous 
"coat-tail speech," are all truly Shakespearian in their way 
and engrossingly interesting. And no less effective are the 
many anecdotes and personal descriptions which bring his 
characters vividly before us. As a fair specimen of the de- 
scriptive portions, some passages relating to John Randolph 
may be quoted: — 



*' Mr. Randolph was a very conspicuous figure in Congress for 
thirty years. He was born in Virginia in 1773, his parents being 
of ancient and wealthy families. On his father's side he was de- 
scended from Pocahontas, the Indian princess who saved the life 
of Captain John Smith, the English explorer. He began his long 
congressional career as a member of the House of Representatives 
in 1799. at the close of President Adams's administration, when 
he was only twenty-six years old. He served in the Senate as 
well, and was also Minister to Russia. Profoundly learned, with 
a great command of language and an acrimonious wit, which he 
continuously used in debate, he was for a long time almost the 
despot of the House, and a terror to his opponents. While speak- 
ing he would lift his long, bony finger impressively, and make pe- 
culiar gestures with it. Few could stand against his withering 
sarcasm ; none cared to arouse his antagonism. He was tall and 
* slender as a grasshopper, ' had a swarthy complexion, and large, 
sunken black eyes, brilliant and startling in their glance. His 
hair was a lustrous black, and was parted in the centre of a low 
forehead; he had no beard, and his face, though cadaverous, 
might be considered almost handsome. He would enter the House 
in winter, it is said, * wearing a fur cap with a large visor, a heavy 
great coat over a suit of Virginia homespun, and white-topped 
boots with jingling silver spurs, ' and, striding down the center 
aisle, followed by his two favorite pointer-dogs, he would toss his 
gloves, cap, and riding-whip on his desk, and immediately begin to 
speak if the debate interested him. One of the attendants would 
bring him a glass of porter, which he would drink hastily, and then 
he would plunge at once in the legislative battle. His voice was 
shrill and piping, but under perfect control, and in its low tones 
very musical. " 

In his preface, Mr Moore, with a somewhat unusual frank- 
ness of self estimation, claims for his work that it is " the 
result of patient, long-continued study of the best historical 
authorities, of liberal thought, of kindly disposition, — and," 
he adds, " I believe it to be accurate in its statements and 
just in dealing with men and measures." As the author 
does not elsewhere put himself forward in any manner, it is 
but fair to say that the claim here made is entirely borne 
out by his book, which exhibits throughout evidences of 
careful research and judicious thought. The only objection 
which might be raised is that the "kindly disposition,** which 
is always agreeably apparent, sometimes leans to the side of 
excessive leniency. No one, for example, reading his his- 
tory of Aaron Burr's career, would infer that this extraor- 
dinary man was, in both public and private life, an utterly 
unprincipled person, and became, in his later years, ostra- 
cised from good society. Nor would anyone suppose that 
President Jackson, whose great public services are duly 
recorded, was the prime mover and determined sustainer of 
the shameful "spoils system," which has done so much to 
corrupt American politics, and against which the advocates 
of civil-service reform have for many years been earnestly 
contending. Mr. Moore might, however, insist that these 
matters lie outside of the strictly congressional field, and 
that in his narrative of occurrences which come within that 
field or spring out of it, like the "infamous" assault of Pres- 
ton Brooks on Sumner, and the " paltry collision " of Blaine 
and Conkling — events which in their consequences were of 
national moment, — he has been plain enough. In general 
his style, while not assuming the high historical tone, is easy 
and flowing, and, without being specially choice in diction, is 
scholarly enough to escape criticism. So when he tells us that 
the Continental Congress declined to occupy the State House 
in Philadelphia because its use would have "discommoded" 
the Pennsylvania Assembly, we may reasonably infer that he 
has simply adopted from some writer of the day an expres- 
sion which, if neither Johnsonian nor classical, is yet found 
to be sustained by good English authority. The volume 
has distinctive merits, which should insure it a place in 
every private and public library devoted to American history. 
Its chief merit is that the author, with the skill of a bom 
literary artist, has known how to convert what with most 
writers would have been a dull summary of facts into a 
spirited narrative, as pleasing as it is instructive. 
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James Darmesteter, Scholar and Essayist 

Silected Essays o/Jamts DarmesieUr. Translated by Helen B, Jastrow, 
Editedy with an introductory memoir ^ by Morris' Jastrow^ Jr, 
Houghton^ Mifflin &* Co. 

The fine countenance, which, with its intellectual and 
strongly marked Jewish features and its capacious forehead, 
framed in sable locks and eyebrows, looks out upon us with 
siearching impressiveness in the portrait prefixed to this 
volume, prepares us to expect in its composition, — what the 
author's other works might well warrant us in looking for, — 
evidences of no common capacity and mental force. Accepted 
as he had been in the school of Renan's admirers as in many 
respects the natural successor of their master, — if not in the 
higher range of genius, at least in ample learning, in literary 
talent, and in philosophic insight, — his too early death, at the 
age of forty-five, in the height of his powers and in the midst 
pf his many labors, has been widely regretted among the 
scholars of both continents. Evidences of this regret came, 
even, we are told in Prof. Jastrow's sympathetic memoir, 
from distant Persia, where his great Avestan translation and 
commentary, in three quarto volumes (a noble monument of 
profound research, crowned recently by the PYench Academy 
with its prize of 20,000 francs) had naturally aroused 
much interest. 

The son of a poor Jewish bookseller of Lorraine, he 
graduated at a lyceum in Paris in 1867, at the age of eighteen, 
and quickly displayed an extraordinary abihty in various 
lines, and particularly in the learning of languages. He soon 
took rank among the first of Oriental scholars, and at the 
same time had gained equal repute for his general literary 
powers. The English language and literature were as familiar 
to him as those of France and Germany. He edited several 
English classics. Deeply impressed by the poems of Mary 
Robinson, he translated them into French, and thereby, 
brightening his career by a happy gleam of romance, won in 
their accomplished author a sympathizing and helpful wife. 
The fortunate union was not long to last. In October of 
last year, while he was busy with his multifarious duties of 
professor in two Parisian colleges. Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, and editor of a leading political and literary review. 
La Revue de Paris^ his overwrought physical powers suddenly 
gave way. As one of his colleagues, Gaston Paris, wrote 
in T?ie Contemporary Review^ with the pathos of affection : — 
"James Darmesteter, seated at his writing-table, drooped 
the head, heavy with knowledge and thought, on his frail 
chest, and vanished from among us.'' 

The seven essays which compose the present volume are 
of varied purport and qualities. Yet all but one have a line 
of connection which makes them mutually illustrative and in 
a certain way like parts of one work, — a connection growing, 
of course, out of the author's character and studies, and so 
enhancing the value of the book. The one uncongenial 
essay is entitled " Afghan Life in Afghan Songs." This is a 
curious and not very agreeable study of semi- barbarian folk- 
lore, out of harmony with the rest, and serving mainly to ex- 
hibit the author's capacity for research in a somewhat re- 
pulsive field. The chief object of the rest, which comprises 
« The Religions of the Future," " The Prophets of Israel," 
" Race and Tradition," " Ernest Renan," " On the History 
of the Jews," "The Supreme God in the Indo-European 
Mythology," is to proclaim, as the destined "religion of the 
future," the religion of the past, as it appears in the utter- 
ances of the prophets of Israel. He points us to " humanity 
unwittingly ascending towards the higher source, towards the 
misunderstood masters of Christianity, * whose disciples (in 
the words of Renan) we are, we all who seek a God without 
priests, a revelation without prophets, a covenant written in 
the heart.' In turning towards these men," continues our au- 
thor, " humanity is not retrograding twenty-six centuries ; it 
is they who are twenty-six centuries in advance. Humanity 
was too young to read them. But they could wait without 
fear, sure of the eternity of their creed, and sure that 



humanity, in its march towards the future, would be forced 
to retrace its steps to the mountain, and pass back from Gol- 
gotha to Zion." It must be admitted that Darmesteter's style, 
even as rendered by Miss Jastrow in good idiomatic English, 
is sometimes obscure ; but the obscurity usually indicates a 
depth of thought which is worth the effort of fathoming. 
Occasionally, however, his ideas, like those of most rapid 
writers, become involved, as when, in his essay on " Race 
and Tradition," he undertakes to distinguish between tradi- 
tion and language as evidences of race, forgetting that lan- 
guage is itself a tradition. But such lapses in logic are rare. 
The book is one which well deserves the attention of scholars 
in general, and of Biblical students in especial, who will read 
it with due appreciation of its learning and lofty thoughts, 
and with just allowance for the prepossessions of heredity, — 
one does not like to say, prejudices of race, — which are 
apparent in it. 



Evolution : Qeneral and Applied 

/. A Primer of Evolution* By Edward Clodd, Longmans ^ Green dr» 
Co, 2. The Story of Primitive Man, By Edward Clodd. D, Ap- 
pleton <Sr* Co. j. The Origins of Invention. By Otis T. Mason, 
Imported by Charles Scribner^s Sons. 
While the leaders of thought are practically a unit con- 
cerning the law of evolution, there still remains a vast amount of 
ignorance among the masses as to what the word •* evolution " 
signifies, when applied to what was formerly known as •* creation." 
They are by no means synonymous terms, although applied to the 
same phenomena, the origin and cause of diversity of life on the 
globe. Evolution, however, does not imply atheism, but in reality 
leads to a far higher and ennobling view of the Creator. While 
books without number, good, bad and indifferent, have been pub- 
lished, in the last three decades, on evolution and evolutionary 
topics, there have not been many attempts briefly but clearly to 
summarize the subject. Clodd's ** Primer" (i) is the best of 
these. It appears in all respects to be quite up to date; and yet, 
in the nature of things, it can scarcely remain so, but must be 
changed a little from time to time, as new editions are called for. 
The research continually in progress results in the acquisition of 
facts that call for modifications of earlier statements, but this is a 
minor matter: the law of evolution has long been demonstrated. 
Animals ourselves in our bodily origin, this law is of peculiar in- 
terest to many as applied to man's appearance on the globe. It is 
still a wide-spread impression that our common ancestor was cre- 
ated de novo, but the results of the studies of evolutionists and ar- 
chaeologists point to a different conclusion ; and this is capitally 
summarized in the same author's second book under review (2) : — 
** Man's early history shows that his path throughout is strewn 
with the rude tools and weapons wherewith he carved and fought 
his way." 

How true this is, is familiar enough to him who has dug in the 
deep-lying gravels, and from them traced man's upward course 
until he begins to leave evidences of civilization in the surface soils. 
In the river valleys of our Eastern States — or in some of them, — 
we can trace what time man in the lowest stage of savagery was 
forced to contend with the severity of an arctic winter, enormous 
floods and floating fields of ice, and gather what food he might, by 
means of the simplest known weapon, a palaeolithic implement. 
We can trace his progress through the long years, when, the 
Glacial Epoch passing away, he was forced to exercise greater 
skill in hunting and use more specialized forms of weapons ; and 
this exclusive use of stone at last became so specialized, that almost 
every weapon, agricultural implement, household tool and orna- 
ment was made of it. Pottery, archaeologically speaking, is a 
modem invention. At last came the discovery of bronze and the 
gradual discarding of flint for metal ; then the age of iron. This, 
in Europe; but in our own country, the native population remain- 
ed in a stone-age condition until their contact with the adventurers 
from across the sea. It is true, the Indians made use of copper, 
fashioning it with skill, but it was by cold hammering, and so was 
but a workable stone to them. On page 1 59 of Mr. Clodd's story, 
we find it stated that * * the origin of man in America is an insolu- 
ble problem." It is nothing of the kind. The evidence is over- 
whelming that just previous to or during the Glacial Epoch, man, in 
his palaeolithic stage of culture, reached America by some overland 
route — probably from Southern Europe, and not from Asia. He 
came, when man was the same the world over, and on this conti- 
nent the * * Indian " is the result. The speculations concerning the 
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* • Red Man " have been endless, and we still meet with some sug- 
gestions as to his possible late appearance upon this continent — 
misdirected energy buried in periodicals and soon forgotten, like 
the low-muttered thunder that rolls in the distant horizon after the 
storm has passed and the sky is clear again. 

Prof. Mason (3) deals necessarily with evolution, and very effective- 
ly, too. He traces the invention and uses of fire, stone- working, pot- 
tery, textile industry, capture and domestication of animals, meth- 
ods of transportation and the art of war, from the simple to the 
complex, from the acorn of idea to the oak of accomplishment. 
There is not a dull page in the whole volume. We are nowhere 
confronted by statistics or wearied by fine-spun theory, but pre- 
sented with facts in such pleasant garb that we read with all the 
interest of a well-told story. We find, however, one curious er- 
ror in the volume. The author has been misled by Holmes's 
vagary of rude stone implements being ** rejects " of quite mod- 
em origin, and so not indicative of progress in one direction ; 
remarking in conclusion that ** the question of antiquity is a geo- 
logical one." So it is, and these same rude objects are largely 
geological in significance, whether found in or on a gravel bank, 
or the bed of a river. The author's stand on this question is the 
one blemish of an otherwise most admirable book. 



Educational Books 

•* A Handbook of English Composition," by Prof. J. M. 
Hart of Cornell University, aims to include in a single compact 
volume a sufficient treatment of rhetoric, composition, versifica- 
tion and the history of the English language, for high- school and 
even for college use. It accomplishes this as well, perhaps, as 
could be done in the compass of 350 pages; but it seems to us a 
mistake to attempt so much in the limited space. The composi- 
tion lessons, however, are quite complete and satisfactory. The 
paragraph is wisely chosen as the unit of style, and three entire 
chapters are given to it. Stress is laid, as it should be, on writing 
as an ** imitative art," and good models to follow are furnished 
rather than bad specimens to correct. The treatment throughout, 
except for the qualification we have felt obliged to make, is sensible 

and practical. (Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bros.) Longman's 

**Ship" series of *' Literary Readers" for schools contains a 
primer and four higher books, well arranged and illustrated. The 
primer is a novelty, the illustrations being all colored. Altogether 
the series will compare favorably with the best of its predecessors. 
Teachers will do well to examine it before making a choice for 

school use. (Longmans, Green & Co.) The ** Hyde " books 

— the two volumes of "Practical Lessons in the Use of Eng- 
lish" and the "Practical English Grammar" — have held for 
some time now a recognized position among educational works. 
Their many good points are well known, and the method followed 
throughout has gained the approbation of many educators. (D. 
C. Heath & Co.) 



The "Royal English Dictionary," which we have already 
commended as one of the best books of its compass which we 
have seen, is now enlarged by the addition of a " Cyclopedia of 
Common Things," filling 256 pages, with about 400 illustrations. 
This was evidently prepared, and is presumably also published, as 
an independent work, and therefore includes some " common 
things " that are defined precisely as in the Dictionary. Thus, to 
take the first example our eye falls upon. Slipper is explained in 
both as " a shoe that can be easily slipped off or on." But names 
of plants, animals, minerals, and other terms calling for fuller ex- 
planation than a concise dictionary can give, are treated at reason- 
able length and often illustrated. Sloth, for instance, as an 
animal, gets less than two lines in the "Dictionary," but has two- 
thirds of a column, with a good picture, in the * * Cyclopedia. " 
The combination of the two in a single volume of about a thousand 
pages was, on the whole, a happy thought ; and the book may be 
cordially commended to teachers and others who want a compact, 
comprehensive and inexpensive work of the kind. (T. Nelson & 

Sons.) -"Stenotopy; or. Shorthand for the Typewriter," by 

the Rev. D. A. Quinn. describes a system whereby about "120 
words per minute can be struck off by an ordinary and 300 words 
per minute by an expert typewriter," using the ordinary characters 
of the instrument. It is ingenious, and persons who have studied 
it testify that it is readily learned and used. (Providence : Con- 
tinental Printing Co.) 

Three German readers containing extracts from "minor " 
authors, are "Das Heidedorf," by Adalbert Stifter, a contempo- 
rary in tendency, as well as time, of Berthpld Auerbach; and 



Heinrich Seidel's " Die Monate " and " Der Lindenbaum," with 
which appear in the same volume his " Alte Gouvernante" and 
" Daniel Liebenstern. " The three volumes have been edited for 
school use by Dr. Ernst Richard, Director of the Hoboken 

Academy. (American Book Co.) Two extracts from Prof. 

Reinhold Pauli's "Aufsatze zur Englischen Geschichte " — "Robert 
Blake : Ein Seestiick" and "Oliver Cromwell" — have been edited by 
C. W. S. Corser, and added to Maynard's German Texts. (May- 

nard, Merrill & Co.) The aim of " A New German Grammar 

and Exercise- Book, " by Dr. Rudolf Sonnenburg and the Rev. 
Michael Schoelch, is to give the student a stock of words and ex- 
pressions in daily use before teaching him the rules of German 
grammar and syntax. Still, it seems to us that the first part of 
this book, devoted to the acquisition of a vocabulary, cannot be 
used by the pupil or student until he has gone through at least a 
portion of the second part, containing the grammar. There is very 
little to choose between this and any of the numberless other Ger- 
man grammars : they are nearly all good for their purpose. (St. 

Louis, Mo. : B. Herder.) Racine's masterpiece, "Athalic," 

edited and provided with an introduction and notes by Charles A. 
Eggert, Ph.D., has been added to Heath's Modem Language 
Series. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 



We have received a small pamphlet giving the "Uniform 
Examination Questions of the State of New York in Drawing," 
with answers, from June, 1892. The system on which the ques- 
tions are based seems to be intended chiefly to give the pupil some 
idea of the nature of working-drawings and perspective. As a 
preparation for the study of art, we cannot imagine it to be of any 
value. About half of the questions call for verbal definitions 
merely, as though one could learn to draw with the tongue, and 
most of the others relate to geometrical forms or to theoreti- 
cal generalizations about color and the like, which, even when 
they are correct, are introduced before the proper time. It would 
puzzle a German professor of metaphysics to discover the meaning 
of the following question and its answer : — 

Q. " What is a profile? " 

A. "A profile is that line which separates the seen from the 
unseen, /. ^., the bounding line of all that is present to the view." 
(Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 



" A Brief Descriptive Geography of the Empire Stat«," by 
C. W. Bardeen, editor of The School Bulleim, contains all the in- 
formation that is likely to be desired by teacher or pupil. The illus- 
trations, while not highly artistic, are useful. Naturally there is 
not much room for either rhetoric or poetry, though we can well 
conceive an imaginative teacher making the subject of the greatest 
American commonwealth as fascinating as a fairy-tale. The in- 
formation contained in this book seems to be accurate, though it 
might have been lightened up with more of the generalizations of 

specialists. (Syracuse, N. Y. : C. W. Bardeen.) " The Royal 

Natural History " begins at the head of the scale of creation, 
with mammals, and, more particularly, monkeys. It fs issued 
in fortnightly parts, of which the first contains the maih-Kke apes, 
chimpanzees, gorillas, ourang-outangs and baboons ; tliie second, 
American monkeys, spider-monkeys, squirrel-monkeys, howlers 
and marmosets. The letter-press, edited by W. R. Lydeckcr, is 
at once popular in style, and up to date in its scientific statements. 
The very numerous illustrations are mostly from drawings from 
the life by Kuhnert, Miitzel, Wolf, Lodge, Stannard and other 
well-known German and English draughtsmen of animals. The 
work will be completed in thirty-six numbers, each of which 
will contain, in addition to the other illustrations, two colored 
plates. (Frederick Wame & Co.) 



The " Report " of the Commissioner of Education for the 
year 189 1-2, in two big volumes, contains a treasure of well-di- 
gested and well-ordered information, not the least valuable being 
the statistics of matters educational in foreign countries. A care- 
ful study of physical training, too, deserves the attention of 
the modern educator. The greater part of the contents is devoted, 
of course, to American educational matters, among them being a 
chapter on "The Place of University Extension in American Edu- 
cation," consisting of the address delivered by the Commis- 
sioner of Education at the First Annual Meeting of the National 
Conference on University Extension, held at Philadelphia in De- 
cember, 1 89 1, with statistics; a "History of Summer Schools 
in the United States " ; statistics and information about the " Edu- 
cation of the Colored Race " ; and an exhaustive discussion on 
* 'Coeducation of the Sexes in the United States, " embracing reports 
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of foreign delegates to the Educational Congress of Chicago, 
communications from superintendents, principals and teachers, 
clergymen and physicians, and from university and college presi- 
dents and professors, with accounts of special provisions for the 
higher education of women made in connection with universities. 
A bibliography of the subject completes this chapter. (Wash- 
ington: Govt. Printing Office.) Merrill's ** Vertical Pen- 
manship *' is based on the fact that upright is much more legible 
than sloping writing. As the authors say, ** the history of vertical 
writing is the history of all writing up to the sixteenth century. 
But for a few unfamiliar forms, early specimens of handwriting 
are in general more legible than those of the Renaissance and later, 
and the fact is in great part due to the upright character of the 
older forms of handwriting. The style used in the six pro- 
gressive copy-books is in all respects an admirable one. The 
letters are easily formed, open, round, and yet occupy less space 
than the crowded letters of ordinary handwriting. We believe 
that the reform aimed at by the promoters of the new system will 
prove a valuable one, and earnestly recommend its adoption by 

teachers. (Maynard, Merrill & Co.) A pamphlet on ''The 

Teaching of Handwriting," by John Jackson, F. E. I. S., gives 
many and cogent reasons for the adoption of the vertical system, 
with an appendix on ** American Penmanship." (Wm. Beverley 
Harrison.) 

•* State Education for the People " is a reprint of a collec- 
tion of essays by various English writers, treating of the public 
schools of several different countries. The first essay is devoted 
to the system of popular and higher education which the British 
authorities have established in India ; then follow several others 
describing the schools of England, Scotland and Ireland ; while 
the rest of the volume deals with various subjects, such as com- 
mercial education, the education of women, and the public schools 
of America as compared with those of England. As the essays 
were written before the schools of Great Britain and Ireland were 
made free, they are in some respects behind the times ; therefore 
the book cannot he considered thoroughly satisfactory. The most 
interesting paper in it, to our mind, is the opening one, on Indian 
education, showing how much has been accomplished by the pub- 
lic schools in fitting the natives for various positions in life, which 
they could not formerly attain. It appears, too, that some re- 
ligious and social prejudices are beginning to break down under 
the civilizing influence of the schools. The papers dealing with 
education in the British Isles are rather dry and statistical, but 
contain useful information for those who are willing to search it 
out. The paper on the education of women relates chiefly to 
France, with slighter mention of England and America, but is 
full of encouragement as to the future intellectual life of the fair 
sex. (Syracuse, N. Y. : C. W. Bardeen.) 



'•Magnetism, its Potency and Action, with Suggestions 
for a New Cosmography and a New Celestial Geography," by 
George W. Holley, is agreeably written. The author has read 
widely, if one may judge from the numerous quotations that oc- 
cupy a large portion of his space, but he has no clear under- 
standing of the matters with which he deals, and his 
notions and speculations are of no value so far as they are 
new : the volume can only be regarded as a fresh and rather 
curious contribution to the library of *' paradox." The citation 
of a single not unfavorable specimen will, we think, furnish an 
ample and amusing justification of our judgment : — ** The action 
of the currents may be accurately represented by the tail of a cat, 
a highly magnetic animal, as we have before noted. When 
the animal is in a quiet condition, the filaments, or fibres of fur, 
make a slight angle with the axis of the tail, but when the animal 
becomes greatly excited, these fibres immediately assume a posi- 
tion nearly at right angles with the axis : and when the excitement 
ceases, they assume their normal position. Here again is a natural 
magnetic force absolutely identical in its character and in its ac- 
tion with the magneto-electrical force." We take the opportunity 
to assure the wide circle of 7^Ae Critic's readers, with all possible 
emphasis, that there is not the slightest known or probable rela- 
tion between the ''magnetism" of physical science and the so- 
called ' ' animal-magnetism " which has been assumed as the ex- 
planation for certain curious psycho-physiological phenomena. 
The name of "animal magnetism " originated in ignorance, and 
it is only pure ignorance and muddle-headedness that still con- 
founds it with the power of the lodestone. (Arena Pub, Co.) 



The address delivered in August of last year by Dr. Fran- 
cis Boas as Vice-President of the Section of Anthropology in the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, has been 
reprinted in a separate form, and is of general interest for its sub- 
ject and contents. The subject is "Human Faculty, as Deter- 
mined by Race. " The extensive and minute investigations carried 
on by the author among the various races of our continent give his 
conclusions an importance which may be considered more than 
merely scientific. Though he finds differences, both mental and 
physical, among the races, these differences overlap in a manner 
which shows that they are not fundamental. Numerous facts are 
adduced in support of this opinion. His ultimate conclusion is 
that ' * the average faculty of the white race is found to the same 
degree in a large proportion of individuals of the other races ; and, 
although it is probable that some of these races may not produce 
as large a proportion of great men as our race, there is no reason 
to suppose that they are unable to reach the level of civilization 
represented by the bulk of our people." (The Salem Press.) — To 
Dr. Boas is also due a valuable collection entitled " Chinook 
Texts," comprising " myths, beliefs, customs and tales'' of the 
once numerous and powerful Chinook people, who formerly inhabit- 
ed both shores of the lower Columbia River, but are now nearly 
extinct. The original texts are given in the exact form in which 
they were obtained from one of the survivors, Charles Cultee, whose 
natural intelligence well warrants the conclusion expressed in Dr. 
Boas's address. The texts, with an interlinear version, followed by 
a free translation, are published in a "bulletin" of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, at Washington. 



John S. Mackenzie's "Introduction to Social Philosophy," 
published a few years since, has reached a second edition. The 
author has made but few changes, but has added several para- 
graphs and a number of footnotes, partly to meet criticisms, and 
pahly to comment upon some other recently published works on 
social subjects. His discussion of social themes is not marked by 
any particular originality, nor by any striking or emphatic views. 
Those parts of the book that deal with the practical aspects of the 
subject are the weakest, and contain, in fact, nothing but plati- 
tudes; while the theoretical parts, especially the first chapter, 
which treats of the scope of social philosophy, are better. The 
whole work, however, is hardly more than a series of rambling 
discourses about the nature of society, and about what it is now 
the fashion to call the social \ roblem. One of its most serious 
defects is the absence of a due recognition of religion as a factor 
in social life, while its treatment of econ mic and educational n al- 
ters is utterly barren. Moreover, the author has but vague ideas 
of what he means by social philosophy, the philosophy that he 
offers us being a mixture of Hegelianism with a little economics 
and biology. No part of the compound can be deemed very edi- 
fying. Still, for persons of a philosophical turn, the book con- 
tains some useful suggestions, and will serve in its way as an 
introduction to the study of society. (Macmillan & Co.) 



"Graduate Courses," 1895-6, a handbook for graduate 
students, compiled by C. A. Dunniway, with the assistance of an 
editorial board of graduate students, contains a great amount of 
information in a compact form. It tells advanced students "what 
institutions and what professors offer courses in the subjects they 
wish to pursue ; what has been the academic career of those pro- 
fessors; what amount of time is asked for each course; what 
numbers of graduate students have been registered in the speci- 
fied departments; what fees are required of graduate students ; 
what fellowships, scholarships and other pecuniary aids are open 
to them ; what requirements for admission to advanced courses 
and for advanced degrees are imposed, etc." The list embraces 
twenty-one universities and colleges; the courses indexed are 
Semitic, Indo-Iranian, classic, English, Germanic and Romance 
languages and literatures; comparative language and literature; 
philosophy and ethics; psychology and pedagogics ; history and 
politics ; government and law ; economics ; social science, anthro- 
pology and ethnology ; fine arts and the history of art ; theory of 
music; mathematics; astronomy; physics; chemistry; and biol- 
ogy. The Introduction contains short sketches of the institu- 
tions referred to, and gives the addresses of the officers to whom 
requests for information should be addressed. Taken altogether, 
the book will prove most welcome to the student who wishes to 
follow a special course : it will save him and her hours, even days, 
of wearisome search and correspondence. As will be seen from 
the list given above, all purely professional work has been omitted 
in this volume, whose editor promises to enlarge the scope of the 
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work with successive issues. (Macmilian & Co.) A boo k th at 

would seem to possess great possibilities in the hands of an able 
teacher is ** Patriotic Citizenship," by Thomas J. Morgan, LL.D. 
It contains about 140 short direct questions with concise, compre- 
hensive answers, followed by quotations from a wide range of 
authorities ancient and modern, but mostly American. The ques- 
tions are grouped under general heads, as Patriotism, the Dis- 
covery, the Revolution, the Nation, the War for the Union, 
Religious Liberty, Population and Immigration, Citizenship, etc. 
The book covers, in fact, the whole life of the nation, past and 
present, from Plymouth Rock to civil-service reform. It may be 
read to advantage by older people, and used for family reading 
with the children as well as in schools. (American Book Co.) 



••The Story of the Stars Simply Told for General 
Readers," by George F. Chambers, F. R. A. S., the distin- 
guished author of the well-known *' Hand-book of Descriptive 
and Practical Astronomy," forms a volume of the Library of 
Useful Stories, and, as its title informs us, is chiefly designed as 
a sort of epitome of our present knowledge of the stars and nebu- 
lae, intended for the astronomical laity rather than for those who 
have a special interest in the science, either as amateurs or in the 
way of their profession. Considered from this point of view, the 
work is in the main excellently done : the style is clear and read- 
able, and the material well selected and presented. At the same 
time, there are here and there marks of haste, and occasional slips 
of fact or reasoning. One of these slips seems so important that 
we feel bound to call attention to it, in hopes of securing its cor- 
rection in a future edition. On page 73, in an illustration of 
Doppler's principle, it is stated that the apparent pitch of the 
whistle of the engine which passes the observer at a high speed, 
** continually varies " as the engine approaches, and continually 
varies in the opposite sense as the engine recedes ; and further, that 
whatever was the pitch at any distance of the engine when approach- 
ing, the pitch will be the same at the same distance when reced- 
ing — all of which is egregiously incorrect, and sure to cause hopeless 
confusion in the mind of a *• general reader " who has no previous 
understanding of the subject. The illustrations, also — those of 
the nebulae and star clusters, at least, — are very poor. The fron- 
tispiece, especially, is a wretched misrepresentation of Roberts's 
wonderful photograph of the great nebula of Andromeda with its 
encircling rings, and the cuts of the annular nebula in Lyra are 
not much better. Some queer transpositions of cuts that marred 
the earlier editions have been since corrected. But notwithstanding 
these regrettable blemishes, the book is a good one — of value out 
of all proportion to its price. The excellent index deserves es- 
pecial mention. (D. Appleton & Co.) 



The Home of William florris 

Kelmscott House, 26 Upper Mall, Hammersmith, the so- 
cialist-poet-printer's house, is an old-fashioned, square-built place 
flanked by chestnut-trees, facing the Thames, whose waters lap 




its garden wall in times of high spring tides. Beside it stands the 
hall of the Hammersmith Socialistic League, originally the stable 
of the house, but fitted up by the owner with benches and ban- 
ners, a platform and a portrait of himself. Back of the house is 
the world-famous Kelmscott Press. •* Every working-man in 
the district, " says a writer in The British Weekly, from which 



the accompanying picture is reproduced, ** knows the Hall and 
knows Mr. Morris. I have heard many of the most eloquent of 
our labour leaders, and, most attractive of all, the great writer him- 
self, lecture to crowded gatherings on winter evenings in this 
modest room. On many occasions clergymen and ministers, 
probably attracted by curiosity, were to be seen among the audi- 
ence. Readers of • The Dream of John Ball * would be disap- 
pointed with Mr. Morris as a lecturer. His language is extremely 
plain, without striking thoughts or beautiful expressions. A few 
winters ago he spoke on the word * Revolution, ' and maintained 
that Socialistic ideas were true, and must be realized, either 
peacefully or with violence. * » ♦ i^ the days when I at- 
tended the Kelmscott House meetings they were made specially 
attractive by the presence of Miss May Morris, now Mrs. Spar- 
ling, whose beauty and charming costumes evidently interested 
the working-men who were present. Mr. Sparling was also a 
regular attender, and for years William Morris's right hand in the 
Socialistic propaganda at Hammersmith. Kelmscott House itself 
contains a rich treasure of beautiful furniture, quaint books and 
needlework. It is a kind of permanent * Arts and Crafts ' exhibi- 
tion, and everything that genius and taste can do to make a true 
House Beautiful has been done by the poet and his gifted family. " 



The Lounger 



Mrs. Helen Choate Prince, the author of *• Christine 
Rochefort," has not had a very eventful life, but she has had a 
very pleasant one. She was born about thirty-eight years ago, 
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and in her childhood was considered bright even for a Boston 
girl. She was educated at private schools in that city, but her 
literary taste was probably fostered by her parents. Her mother 
was the daughter of Rufus Choate, and was considered one of 
the most brilliant conversationalists in Boston. Mrs. Prince 
married the son of one of the city's best-known mayors, and has 
lived in France for the last few years. Her home is in pictur- 
esque Blois, where the scene of her story is laid. Of her personal 
appearance, a pleasant impression is conveyed by the accompany- 
ing portrait. 

* ♦ * 

**YouR QUOTATION FROM George Moore's * appreciation ' of 
Wagner's music will delight Herr Nordau when he reads it," writes 
Miss Constance Goddard Du Bois. *'No more apt illustration 
need be given to clinch his main argument, and to sustain his ver- 
dict concerning Wagner's place and tendency than this degener- 
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ate's admiration of (as it would seem to him) a degenerate. Mr. 
Moore's title to a place in his proscribed list is made the more 
secure by this 'flapdoodle,* which the philosophic Doctor could 
incorporate bodily among his specimens from the Decadents, find- 
ing ample justification in it for every point he makes against 
them. It would even seem necessary, in pushing the argument to 
its conclusion, to accept the correctness of much of his furious 
criticism of the musician who is the cause of this attack of grapho- 
mania on the part of Mr. Moore. The symptoms of degeneracy 
might be traced in the editors who stand as sponsors to this pro- 
duction, and in the readers who accept it without protest. Let us 
be grateful to The Critic for maintaining an uncompromising 
stand against the baser tendencies of the age in literature, and let 
us give Herr Nordau the credit for his achievements in this direc- 
tion. In spite of the clamorous abuse of his assailants, he has 
done a work which no one else could do. " 

if 1^ -if. 

This excellent portrait of Mr. Andrew Lang — I judge 
without having had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Lang otherwise 
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than in his portraitii — appeared in The New Budget of June 13, 
where it was accompanied by these amusing lines trom The Oxford 
Afagasine : — 

♦* You ask me, Fresher, who it is 

Who rhymes, researches, and reviews. 
Who sometimes writes like Genesis, 

And sometimes for the Daily News: 
Who jests in words that angels use, 

And is most solemn with most slang, 
Who*s who — who's which — and which is whose ? 
Who can it be but Andrew Lang ? " 

>!' * * 

Somewhere in the far-off days of my youth, I was told that 
*• pants were for gents," and that trousers decorated the legs of 
gentlemen. It seems ' otherwise in England, for there it is not 
** gents," but school-boys, who wear pants. •*! gather, "says 
Mr. Labouch?re, in his own column in Truth, ** that his boys are 
dressed in the summer in short pants." In the same number of 
Truth there are some verses, called **The Moan of the Mug- 
wump." I thought that the Mugwump was entirely an American 
institution. V^erily, one learns much from Mr. Labouchere. 

* * * 

Tm afraid that Mr. Richard Le Gallienne is not a humorist, 
or he would not, immediately upon his return from America, 
write a book called **The Quest of the Golden Girl." 1 fancy 
that a book more truly conversant with his subject could be writ- 
ten by some impecunious English aristocrat. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Springfield Republican devotes a column and a half to 
an editorial analysis of Miss Wilkins's ** Long Arm," which is not 
bringing that unique writer as much fame as have her simple 
stories of New-England life. The writer of the editorial and I 



agree on one point, which is that *'the author has sought only 
mystery and neglected human motives. " To write a good detec- 
tive story, truly says this writer (whom I take to be Mr. Charles 
Whiting), it is necessary that **all the elements of the probable 
be given the reader ; that the solution of the problem be difficult, 
but possible to a genius ; that every step in the reasoning be seen 
on retrospection to be inevitable and logically faultless ; and that 
the story be free from inconsistencies. " He then shows that ** The 
Long Arm " fulfils none of these conditions. 

* >i> * 

In speaking of the other competitors in this prize contest, 
the Republican says that ** such a veteran in this field as the au- 
thor of • The Leavenworth Case ' " was ** altogether distanced." 
Now, I am not sure that Mrs. Rohlfs did compete for the prize. 
The story that was said to have been sent in by her was, I be- 
lieve, withdrawn by the author. At any rate, it was published in 
the Bacheller Syndicate before the result of the prize contest was 

announced. 

♦ ♦ * 

I have been very much entertained by an interview with a 
writer of advertisements, published in a recent number of Printer's 
Ink, From this interview I have learned much that I never 
suspected before. One thing is that modesty is the most striking 
trait in the ''ad. expert's" composition; the other, that, **if you will 
look into the advertising-pages of the leading magazines, you will 
find there displayed more real ability than in nine- tenths of the pa- 
ges devoted to alleged literature. " I might have doubted the 
truth of this, were it not the statement, made for publication, of a 
gentleman whose profession is that of advertisement-writer. To 
make his utterance more emphatic, he gives the reasons why the 
advertising-pages of the leading magazines scintillate with light 
and learning. It is simple enough: — "Any fool with an educa- 
tion can write half the literature of to-day. It takes a man of nat- 
ural ability and years of training to condense a continued story of 
business into the measure of a quarter page." With the *• fools " 
writing the literature (so called) of the magazines and the men of 

* * natural ability and years of training " writing the advertisements, 
no wonder that the former suffer by comparison with the latter. 

« 9|( « 

Following close upon the announcement of her divorce 
from Mr. Craigie, comes the news that John Oliver Hobbes is to 
wed George Moore. Mrs. Craigie and Mr. Moore have been en- 
gaged in literary collaboration for some time past, and it will not 
be a surprise to those who know them that their intellectual friend- 
ship has ripened into something stronger. The author of ** Celi- 
bates " will now have an opportunity to write a novel on ** Bene- 
dicks." 

« * « 

•* By the way," writes a New England correspondent, 
•* please note that Mr. E. D. North (Critic, Aug. 10) is astray in 
some of his statements. Charles Tennyson was the other brother 
of the * Two * in 1827, but Frederick wrote four poems in the 
book. There was another volume of Charles T. 's * Sonnets ' pub- 
lished before the edition of 1880, and the 1880 edition was pub- 
lished after his death, with the prefatory poem (dated * Midnight, 
June 30, 1879, the day when Charles died '), by Alfred, beginning 

* Midnight — in no midsummer time,' etc. It was not his * grand- 
mother ' through whom Charles got his property, but his great- 
uncle, the Rev. Samuel Turner. * Grasby ' should not be spelt 
with the double sibilant, as your correspondent writes it." 



Shakespeariana 

Edited hy Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Scudder on Shakespeare's Characterization. — Mrs. Alice 
W. Rollins sends me the following note : — 

"Miss Vida D. Scudder, in her admirable book on modern 
poetry, notes with excellent illustrations an essential difference 
between old and new literature : the calm fixity of ideas, scenery 
and characters in the old. and the fascinating, if bewildering, ten- 
dency in the new to a tumult, an evanescence, a quivering, a flut- 
ter and a change. In regard to Shakespeare, however, she makes 
the following remarkable statement, concerning which I should like 
your opinion : — 

•This curious subjective immobility pervades all the characters of fic- 
tion and poetry until our own day. Is it heretical to say that even in 
Shakespeare we find traces of its influence ? Do we ever think of the 
childhood or youth of his characters? No one has given with equal 
power the conflicting passions that play about the central point of indi- 
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viduality ; he has not shown us that individuality altered in its very tex- 
ture through the action of some great moral force. Shakespeare's 
characters may break, but they never yield, and by yielding grow.' 

•* I claim that this is extremely heretical. If there is one thing 
in which it would seem that Shakespeare delighted, and which he 
sought almost exclusively for the central idea of his theme, it is in 
swift, subtle transformations. He likes an immense break in the 
events, a tremendous change in circumstance, as of course dra- 
matic ; but he goes farther, and is never satisfied without showing 
the effect on temperament or character of these tremendous 
changes. It seems to me that above all others he does show an 
• individuality altered in its very texture ' by * some great moral 
force. ' None of his great characters are the same at the close of 
a play that they were at the beginning. It is true that these 
changes are not such as to remind us of the * childhood or youth ' 
of the character ; for the drama does not permit too great changes 
between the acts in the personal appearance of its people: Ristori's 
personation of Elizabeth being almost the only, and certainly the 
most striking, attempt of the same actor to appear in one evening 
as quite young and pretty old. But we should never be reminded 
of the childhood and youth of Tito Melema,* Anna Kar6nina, 
Richard Feverel, David Grieve, or Maggie TuUiver, were it not 
for the three volumes which make a first volume possible to the 
novelist. And precisely this makes Shakespeare's transformations 
in character more perfectly effected by * a great moral force * than 
those of novelists, who have an opportunity to unfold slowly the 
latent forces of mere heredity. Something happens to Shakes- 
peare's characters, — and behold! a different person. From the 
Taming of the Shrew in Katharine to the quick development of 
the demon in Othello, all is change, influence, growth, or degene- 
ration. Very few are the fixed characters, and in every case these 
are in a way minor, even when fine : we do not read the play, or go 
to see it acted, for their sakes; for Cordelia, or Brutus's Portia, or 
Imogen, or Desdemona; we go to see suddenly on the stage 
changes which we can only see slowly in life ; for Hamlet, the va- 
cillating, turning to a doer of mad deeds ; for Macbeth, the infirm 
of purpose, to Macbeth nerved to desperate things by ambition and 
a wife; for Benedick, the scoffer, become a married man, and 
Beatrice, the coquette, snared by a genuine love ; for Rosalind, 
the merry, tangled in a net of adventures ; for Juliet, the * bud, ' 
becoming capable of constancy and heroism ; for Lear, loving and 
devoted, converted to suspicion and madness ; for Henry V. , wild 
as a hawk, tamed by noblesse oblige ; for Portia, altered from a 
society beauty and an heiress, to a man's intellectual power and 
acumen ; for Brutus, torn by the conflicting claims of two loyalties. 
When Miss Scudder says that Shakespeare's characters * never 
yield, and through yielding grow, ' it is evident that by • grow * 
she meant more largely * change, ' for people degenerate as well as 
improve by yielding. But I think they do ' change ' more than 
any other characters in fiction I can think of. Anna Kar^nina, 
Tito Melema, Richard Feverel, David Grieve and Maggie TuUiver, 
in modern literature, * grow ' or * change ' merely as jelly changes 
from a liquid to a solid, or from a solid to a liquid : it melts or it 
hardens, but the elements are still there, just the same, changed 
only in form; but Shakespeare's characters change as the air 
changes after a thunderstorm, or as oxygen and hydrogen change 
when they come together ; nothing is the same. Maggie TuUiver 
meets Stephen, but she remains Maggie to the end; Juliet meets 
Romeo, and — presto ! what has become of her ? Tito meets no 
one person who influences his fate ; he merely hardens like jelly 
into the form predestined for him by inherent selfishness ; Henry 
V. meets no one person to affect him; but the thrusting upon him 
of outward dignity creates a chemical change in his temperament ; 
and that this fact is historical does not lessen Shakespeare's in- 
sight in deaUng with him." 

If I understand Miss Scudder, she is wrong, and Mrs. Rollins 
is right. It will be observed that the former, after referring 
doubtfully to ** traces " of this •* immobility " in Shakespeare, goes 
on more confidently to ascribe it to his characters in general. One 
who had not read her book might suppose that the brief passage 
quoted by Mrs. Rollins was the introduction to further comments 
on the subject, but it is all that she has to say about it ; and in 
dropping it she reverts to the cautious manner with which she ap- 
proached it : — ** But whatever may be thought of our great master, 
there can be no doubt of the appHcation of this principle in more 
recent times." Her theme is the ** modem poets," but since she 
chose to refer to Shakespeare among the earlier ones in whom she 
recognizes "this curious subjective immobility" as contrasted 
with the modern ** growth-idea, " I wish she had given a few il- 
lustrations from his characters in support of what she says. 



Poets, Attend I 

The Editors of The Critic hereby offer twenty-five dollars 
{$2^) for the best original poem that shall reach them not later 
than JO Sept, iSg^, on the subject of bicycling or the bicycle. 
Ten dollars {$10) will be paid for the second-best poem. Poems 
of less than four or more than one hundred lines will not be con- 
sidered. Each manuscript must be type-written and must be sign- 
ed with an assumed name, not previously employed by the writer, 
and the real name must be enclosed in a sealed envelope marked 
on the outside with the assumed name only. Competition closes 
Sept. JO. 

The " split Infinitive " Again 

To THE Editors of The Critic : — 

It is painful to see a serious attempt to defend the so-called 
** split-infinitive, " but the pain gives way to blank astonishment 
when the defence is put on the ground oi euphony. It is not to 
be admitted that the writers of an older generation were governed 
in their disposition of the adverb by the cast-iron rule, •* Never 
split the infinitive. " Such a •* cast-iron rule " became possible 
only because the writers most notable for elegance of expression 
had generally avoided the arrangement in question. While 
instances of this usage may be pointed out amid surroundings 
otherwise unobjectionable, yet I believe that the most of your 
readers will bear me out in the opinion that its frequency increases 
as the scale of general excellence in expression descends. In the 
same mail which brought The Critic QOViid\Ti\r\g '*)• B. P.'s" de- 
fense, I received the August number of Biblia. In the second 
line, on page 148, occurs the expression, ''to often materially 
affect the sense. " Here are a few more expressions from the 
same writer, found on the same page : — ' • He has also attempted 
to represent the rhyme of the original, which is simply an im- 
possibility, and yet give a correct translation." **He was * * * 
the founder of a nation and an empire, as weU as one of the 
great monotheistic creeds which sprang from the Semitic race." 
**There was a general, social and religious upheaving at the head 
of which the Prophet placed himself, and which partly carried 
him on with it, and partly he himself carried it on." 

That a writer so ill able to adjust expression to sense might 
conceive it necessary to spike his adverbs fast, even two deep, 
by means of the particle •* to " is very easy to understand ; but 
most writers who have earned standing as safe models of ex- 
pression find it unnecessary to avail themselves of that sacrifice 
of perspicuity to elegance, which our good friend Goold Brown 
(*• Grammar of English Grammars," 5th ed., p. 661) reluctantly 
allows. 

A year ago, during the great Chicago railroad strikes and riots, 
when proclamations and counter-proclamations, ultimatums, gen- 
eral orders, etc. , were flying thick and fast, I noticed a perfect 
avalanche of spiked adverbs. If the court of language had been 
issuing injunctions just then, as all other courts were doing. 
President Cleveland and Debbs would both have found it neces- 
sary to suffer for contempt. But when the whole social order 
seemed on the point of dissolution, one can only admire the de- 
termination that the adverb, at least, just then so imperatively 
necessary, should be spiked fast. The necessity has passed 
away with a return to law and order. In all seriousness, I offer 
the term ** spiked adverb," which I have used above, as an im- 
provement on **spHt (or ** cleft") infinitive." It is more de- 
scriptive. The writer who uses this collocation has no conscious 
design against the integrity of the infinitive — he is simply un- 
easy lest his adverb get loose and try its qualifying power on 
some other part of the sentence, and so he chooses to spike it 
fast rather than spend the effort necessary to give it a comforta- 
ble seat in which it will be contented quietly to remain and 
faithfully to perform its allotted duty. 

Granville, O. W. H. Johnson. 

If * 'splitting the infinitive" is inelegant, at least it is not bad 
grammar. On the other hand, the use of the double negative 
is unquestionably bad grammar, and yet it is common and 
growing more common even among the best educated and most 
practised writers and speakers, in formal composition as well 
as in conversation. In a recent Critic, Mr. James, the supposed 
impeccable, is quoted assaying: — **There never was to be but 
one. " At this rate we shall be able to * * go as we please, " without 
criticism. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Irving Browne. 
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A Question of Authorship 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

In your issue of July 6, you inadvertently credit me with the 
authorship of a forthcoming volume of biographical sketches. 
The book is not mine : it is from the pen of Mr. Theodore Stan- 
ton. It is a collection of brief and vivid papers on many of the 
eminent men of Europe and America who have died within the 
memory of persons now living — for example, John Bright, Gen. 
Grant, President Lincoln, Gambctta, Schliemann, Barth61emy 
Saint-Hilaire and others. Now that you have the real authorship 
of this entertaining book, you may confidently expect an intel- 
lectual treat. 

Paris, France. 3 Aug., 1895. Theodore Tilton. 

[Our information came from Mr, Stanton. — Eds. Critic] 



Lord Byron and ''The Vampire" 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

The following may be interesting in connection with Capt. 
Bishop's communication in your issue of Aug. 10. I have before 
me a copy of **The Works of Lord Byron including the Sup- 
pressed Poems, Complete in one Volume. Paris. Published by 
A. and W. Galignani, No. 18 Rue Vivienne, 1827," in which is 
pasted a letter apparently identical with that described by Capt. 
Bishop. The word ** correspondents " is used in the last line but 
one, the last ending with **very"; the words **obedt." and 
•'humble servt." each occupy a line, the r in the latter having 
been run up to the /, but corrected by inserting v. The outer 
address corresponds with that in Capt. Bishop's letter, *' Mon- 
sieur " being repeated. This letter, however, is only a facsimile, 
having been printed, apparently, from a copper-plate. This being 
so, there may be other copies in existence, so that your cor- 
respondent of Aug. 10 has discovered not so much a .literary 
forgery as a piece of publishers' enterprise. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., 13 Aug., 1895. George Dock. 



London Letter 

The ** SILLY season " has come, and with it the inevitable 
** boom " in the Daily Chronicle, An ingenious and witty writer 
has contributed two solid columns to that most readable of dailies, 
seeking to argue that we are passing through a period of revolu- 
tion in national taste. He has found that during the present year, 
contemporary art, literature and manners have taken a turn to- 
wards sanity, that the era of the emancipated female is passing, 
and that decadence is itself decadent. Max Nordau and the 
Knighthood of Sir Walter Besant are the main causes to which he 
attributes the wholesale change by which *• The Yellow Book 
turned grey in a single night and lost Mr. Aubrey Beardsley." Of 
course, the usual deluge of correspondence has followed him, and 
every one has his own view of the situation. But it is not unin- 
structive to place side by side with this outburst of optimism the 
address delivered before the British Medical Association by its 
President, Sir. J. Russell Reynolds, who takes a very different at- 
titude altogether. To him the sky is still overclouded, the outlook 
ominous. In the peroration of a very striking address, he made 
the following pertinent and suggestive remarks : — 

** It would see ji as if * reverence, that angel of the world,' had from 
some regions taken flight, and that in her place were idols, or mocking 
shadows, or gorgeously apparelled lay-figures. This absence of reverence 
shows itself everywhere, but perhaps it is possible to classify even such 
a negative quality and put its leading features under three great cate- 
gories: (a) reverence for all that constitutes the religious element in 
life; (b) for that which is the ground. work of * social ' propriety, and I 
may say even of decency, as our predecessors would have thought ; 
and (r) for the constituted order of relative dignity in 'family' life. 
Thus, much that now passes for wit, humor, cleverness, or fine and 
advanced thought, may easily be resolved into offences either against 
the religious sense of others, that is, trespasses in the direction of pro- 
fanity ; or against the long-recognized standards of propriety, in topics 
of conversation, in literature and art ; or sins in many directions 
against the widest meaning of the old commandment, * Honor thy father 
and thy mother.' If all shade of profanity, impropriety, or rudeness 
were eliminated from what now passes current in boioks, in plays and in 
conversation, we should, I think, often find little or no humor left, but 
only a vapid attempt at seeming cleverness, or at best some silly pun. 
♦ ♦ ♦ Of late years there has been imported into our country a 
phrase which, in my humble opinion, is abominable in itself and in its 
power for eviL I will not quote it, but let me ask you if you do not think 
that this idea of the approximation of the * end of the nineteenth century,' 
with the nonsense that has pasted into its literature, has not had much to 



do with it ? It may be that the notion has arisen in some minds that 
when its ' crack of doom ' has come, and they wake into a new epoch, 
follies will be left behind, no more records will have to be made or 
broken, wild oats will be trampled under foot, and no more will be sown; 
that there will be an end to the frivolous talk of the last decade, that a 
' new earth ' will be here for us to tread, and that if there be any idea 
of a heaven lurking in such minds, there will be a * new heaven ' also. 

* * * Now, it is against all this absolutely unscientific and unphilo- 
sophical verbiage that, I think, we, as members of the profession of medi- 
cine, should utter our strongest protest. ♦ ♦ ♦ When the last stroke 
of the bell has knelled, in the midnight of London, the last hour of 
i399,* do we really think that either here, or there, or anywhere, it will 
carry with it any substantial meaning, or any wholesome lesson ? I can- 
aot for a moment believe it will. Old and young people will die, in the 
awakening as in the dying year; babies will be born in the one century 
and in the next ; there will be bridal feasts and funeral marches, wisdom 
and folly, sickening accidents and more sickening crimes; there will be 

* new women ' and * new men '; but there will also be * old women,' and 
those of both sexes, and * old men ' to tell us of the far better days when 
they were young and everyone was wise ! " 

The subject is one that will be of interest to every class, but 
neither the learnetf President of the College of Physicians, nor the 
merry correspondent of the Chronicle^ can dismiss the thing in an 
aphorism. As a matter of fact, there is a reaction astir, but you 
cannot call it a revolution. The movement which preceded it 
was not general enough for that. A few anaemic poets and a 
handful of illiterate women do not constitute a multitude, and 
when once the novelty of the unhealthy novel had waned, it was 
obvious that its condemnation should exceed in violence the excite- 
ments of its popularity. ** lota's " last story appears this week 
like the belated straggler of a worsted regiment ; and no one pre- 
tends to take it seriously. But we shall have some new excite- 
ment in the autumn ; for the reading public will never be satisfied 
without strong meat, and the publishers know it, and have always 
their eyes open for a sensation. We shall see. 

It is probable that one of the immediate results of the General 
Election will be the return of Mr. John Morley to literary activity. 
There is a story current, this week, that a friend of Mr. Morley's, 
meeting him at his club, congratulated him upon his parliamentary 
defeat. For a moment the politician was taken aback at what 
seemed but an ill-chosen merriment. **Why so? "he asked. 
••Because you will now have time to give to literature again," was 
the reply. And Mr. Morley declared that he had never received a 
more graceful compliment. He is said to have one or two pieces of 
literary work in his desk unfinished, and everyone will be glad if 
he now sees his way t© their completion. 

Mr. Stanley J. Weyman was married this week, and will be 
the recipient of many congratulations. Mr. Weyman, I believe, 
has more than once spoken of himself as a •• hardened bachelor," 
only to follow in the steps of Benedick at last. He lives most of 
the year at Ludlow, in Shropshire, visiting London but little, and 
abstaining, with rare reticence, from puffing himself into vulgar 
notoriety. He is a fair amateur sportsman, shooting a little, fish- 
ing a little, and much addicted to beagles, and during his Oxford 
career was a successful runner. His marriage came as a surprise 
to the average paragraphist. 

A good deal of interest has been aroused here by the result of 
the 400/. Prize Competition originated by the Bacheller Syndicate 
of New York, there having been a vast number of English com- 
petitors. Chapman's Magazine has arranged to publish the 
Prize Stories by Miss Wilkins and Prof. Brander Matthews, as 
well as a tale by ** Roy Tellett, which is reported to have run Mr. 
Matthews's very close for second place. Later on Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall will issue the three tales in a single volume, to form 
one of a new series projected by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, the new 
managing director of the firm. Miss Wilkins's tale appears in 
the current Chapman. 

Mr. C. E. Raimond, who contributes to the same number a 
study of servant life that is attracting some attention, is under- 
stood to be projecting a series of these stories, which will eventu- 
ally be bound together in a volume. The domestic servant is a 
type not as yet largely treated in fiction, and Mr. Raimond has a 
fresh field, if not a very picturesque one. That he will treat it 
with power and insight will be readily believed by all readers of 
•* George Mandeville's Husband" and the clever, if rather unpleas- 
ant • * New Moon. " Mr. Raimond, by the bye, has never been seen 
of mortal eye, and remains absolutely invisible to the interviewer. 
His individuality is an unknown quantity. 

It is reported that Signora Duse is exceedingly ill, and that her 
condition causes grave alarm. There have, however, been so 

*The lecturer it obviously one of those who propoae shelviufc the nineteenth oe n- 
tury a year before the twentieth takes its place.— Bos. Ths Came. 
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many incorrect rumors concerning this talented lady, that readers 
of the daily papers will be fain to hope that things are not so bad 
as they appear. No doubt, fuller information will be forthcoming 
in a day or two. 

London, 9 Aug. 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



Boston Letter 

Before long Miss Wilkins's prize detective story will be put 
before the public in book-form, so that a word or two about the 
work may be interesting at the present time. I am told that the 
dramatic title which it bears, ** The Long Arm," was the selec- 
tion of Miss Wilkins's collaborator, Mr. J. E. Chamberlin of The 
Youths* Companion^ she having originally called it * * The Story of 
Sarah Tompkins.'* Had that original title stood, probably more 
people would have surmised from what source the talc had its 
origin, since the country has not yet forgotten the extraordinary 
strain felt over the trial of a Fall River woman accused of the 
murder of her parents. The story, however, is not built upon 
that murder or the trial; it was simply suggested by the sad 
-event. The author saw in the tragedy the number of solutions 
that might be imagined, and, taking advantage of that fact, created 
the murder of an elderly man, upon whose unmarried daughter 
suspicion could fall. The dress, with its blood-stains, also carries 
a recollection of the real tragedy, but beyond that there is no 
actual resemblance in the course of the events and of the narra- 
tive. Miss Wilkins has told a friend that, in entering the story 
for a prize contest, she was actuated chiefly by curiosity. She 
wanted to know if she really could write a successful detective 
story, and probably surmised that any story from her pen would 
be accepted, but that such acceptance would not necessarily carry 
with it an endorsement. Therefore, in entering a new field, she 
desired to enter anonymously. The decision was certainly very 
■complimentary, at any rate. At present the author is working 
upon a new novel, which, it is expected, will not appear in 
serial form, but will be published at the outset between covers. 
It has for its central figure a New England heroine in whose veins 
there are traces of French and Indian blood, both of which have 
more or less influence in shaping her career. In her usual manner 
Miss Wilkins is devoting her time very religiously to this work, 
and has refused all social invitations during the summer. 

1 mentioned that Miss Wilkins's collaborator, Mr. Chamberlin, 
was a member of the editorial staff of The Youths Companion, 
Another member of that staff, Edward W. Thomson, comes 
again before the reading public, this fall, with a most interesting 
volume of short stories, *'01d Man Savarin, and Other Stories," 
published by T. Y. Crowcll & Co. as the first of a new series of 
''* Off-hand Stories." Mr. Thomson belongs to an old American 
family, but was himself born in Canada forty-eight years ago. 
His stories are bright, picturesque sketches full of life and mental 
entertainment. From the same publishing-house there will come 
this autumn a little book which in itself will attract those who en- 
joy collections of thoughts for each individual day. To me it 
brought a pathetic suggestion from a knowledge of its authorship. 
The volume is entitled, •* Sunshine for Shut-ins." and its author- 
ship is acknowledged •* By a Shut-in." As a fact, it was written 
by the wife of a New Jersey pastor while she was an invalid seek- 
ing restored health at a sanitarium. She went abroad a short 
time ago, and only three or four weeks before her book was put 
into shape for this fall's publication, she passed away. Her work, 
therefore, will serve as a memorial of her own life. 

As a result of the recent testimonial to the Rev. Dr. Samuel F. 
Smith, the author of ** America," Harvard College will receive a 
portrait of Dr. Smith, painted by Piexotto. The sum of $2000, 
the proceeds of the demonstration, was sent to Dr. Smith, and 
then his portrait was secured by the committee for the College. 
It was in 1829 that Dr. Smith graduated at Harvard College, and 
to-day there arc but three other survivors of the class, Dr. Edward 
I. Cunningham, the Rev. Samuel May and Charles S. Storrow. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was a member of the class, and so were 
Chief Justice Bigelow of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, the famous pastor of the Church of 
the Disciples of Boston, Justice Benjamin R. Curtis of the United 
States Supreme Court, and Prof. Benjamin Peirce, the distin- 
guished head, for many years, of the mathematical department of 
JIarvard College. There are only a few graduates of Harvard 
Jiow living who can claim an earlier date upon their diplomas than 
Dr. Smith. The previous class has but three surviving members, 
and the two classes before that but one each, while only two 
others, I believe, intervene before we reach the oldest living 



graduate of the College, the Rev. Dr. William Henry Furness, 
class of 1820. Dr. Smith's portrait, I may add, will hang for the 
present in the Overseers' Room. 

The President of the National Academy of Design of New York, 
Thomas W. Wood, has given to his native place, Montpelier, 
Vt., his collection of paintings, in order to show his attachment 
for the home of his boyhood, and to assist the people in the de- 
velopment of culture. He has made certain conditions, which, if 
not accepted, will lead to the transferring of the pictures to the 
Park Gallery of Fine Arts in Burlington, there to be held for 
the benefit of the University of Vermont. Those conditions de- 
mand that the Young Men's Christian Association of Montpelier 
shall provide quarters free of expense for the art-gallery in the 
Public Library, and that the Library stockholders shall permit 
books to remain in the Association's rooms, and that the city, be- 
sides providing an annual appropriation, shall not impose any 
tax on art collections. 

A novel scheme of photography has been tried in Boston, 
pictures being taken from the tail of a kite two hundred feet above 
the ground. This is the way it was done : From the Blue Hill 
Observatory, a private enterprise conducted by a wealthy Boston 
gentleman for his own pleasure and the good of the public, a big 
kite, seven feet in length, with two smaller kites hanging below, 
like a tandem, was sent up with a camera tied to the smaller 
kites. The experiment was in charge of William A. Eddy of 
Bergen Point, N. J., and, though the wind was squally and strong 
on the first day, yet the result, it is expected, will be successful. 
One man guided the kites, another held the cord that worked the 
camera, while a third gave the signal when the kite had reached 
the proper height, and a fourth steered the camera into the right 
position. At Bayonne the same experiment was made by Mr. 
Eddy, seven photographs out of forty being fairly successful. 
The Bayonne kites were sent up to a height of 400 feet. 
Boston. 20 Aug., 1895. Charles E. L. Wingate. 



Chicago Letter 

It is not about books that the average Chicagoan is thinking 
at present. If his brain has any scattered remnants of ambition, 
if it has not grown absolutely dull and inert during these quiet 
summer months, such unwonted energy is turned in the direction 
of golf and bicycling. It must be a captivating writer, indeed, 
who can hold his attention when the woods and fields invite to 
dream, and the seductive Lake puts on her garments of purple 
and green to lure him. Who could withstand such witchery as 
hers merely for the sake of house-bred philosophy, or fiction 
glaring with artificial light ? Heat is a sad leveller of reputations. 
It is like a lens which changes the look of things ; and few are the 
writers who do not seem through it a trifle out of focus. Those 
who have lived in the open air, who have watched the flowers un- 
fold and listened to the swish of the trees during a storm, will 
stand the test, perhaps. They are for all seasons, but in the 
spring, especially, they grow green with the grass, they are fra- 
grant like the breeze, and we turn to them gratefully for refresh- 
ment. Others there are who understand man — not so much in 
the subtle ramifications of his intellect, as in his simpler thoughts 
and emotions, those that have followed him down the centuries 
and will belong to him to the end of time. For these, to whom 
man is a part of the unsleeping old world, we have an affection 
which will accept even the challenge of summer. A certain sim- 
plicity, a kind of innocence of the world, freshness of coloring, 
an appreciation of the intimacy of man with nature — these primi- 
tive qualities are necessary to any book to be read on such gay 
green days. If we are idling in the country, they will not put us 
out of touch with our surroundings, and if the city is our prison, 
they will remind us of rustling leaves and cool, clear waters. 

Little enough of this is found in the current summer literature. 
We have to go back for it to the old men, to Chaucer and Shakes- 
peare above all. They show us the real thing ; they teach us what 
it is to look out upon the world with keen and kindly eyes. They 
have the great simplicity which covers all that is remote and com- 
plex and subtle with the shadow of its wing. The shades of 
character which we spend pages and volumes in elucidating, they 
touched off in an epigram ; the subtle influence of mind upon mind 
was no less potent to them because they expressed it in a dexterous 
phrase. If we will but search them deep enough, we can find all 
of our carefully garnered impressions set forth more vividly than 
we have ever been able to present them. It throws the sunlight 
upon our modem affectations to go back to these giants now and 
then. It helps us to sift the trivial from the essential. It gives 
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us a clearer view of things, adjusting our eyes to recognize what- 
ever is healthful, whatever is fine. We look then for the large 
sanity that must characterize any work which the world will per- 
manently value ; and all that is irrational, eccentric, shallow and 
morbid falls into its proper place in the universe. It becomes 
futile and insignificant, and we learn the value of optimism — not 
the optimism of ignorance, however, but of knowledge, that which 
sees through frailty and weakness and failure the value of strug- 
gle, the aspiration of the race, the ultimate success. We find 
this large outlook among the moderns now and then, and it leaves 
us alert and thrilling. Even in the summer magazines, devoted 
as they are to light fiction, we are sometimes surprised by it. No 
test would be too severe, for example, for a tale as electric, as 
passionate, as vividly human as Kipling's latest Jungle Story in 
McClure*s. Such a sensation as that is not encountered every 
day, and it is wise to stop in passing, long enough to recognize 
its spirited individuality. Few of us do, however. The days are 
too fine, and books remain closed while we mount a horse or a 
wheel and travel forth to enjoy the poetry and music of the 
woods. 

Here in the West we have taken violently to golf. To you the 
game is doubtless an old and familiar story, but to us it is new 
and absorbing. We take it, not as recreation, but as a stern, un- 
relenting duty. We march solemnly over the links, keenly alive 
to the grave responsibility devolving upon us, and determined to 
fulfill our mission in spite of difficulties. For the most part we 
are resolutely silent, but the little conversation we permit ourselves 
is purely technical. The game is a strenuous one, in which frivol- 
ity has no place. Even the caddies look depressed, overawed by 
the importance of their position. They are a trifle disconcerting, 
though, when the shadow of a smile hovers in their eyes, but it is 
quenched by one glance of disapproval. We do everything in 
proper form, however; we import teachers from Scotland, we 
don pink coats in the club-house, we employ rather more than the 
usual number of sticks. Yet we plod along day after day without 
materially improving that perverse record. Or, if in some fortu- 
nate hour we do make a brilliant score, we are looked at askance, 
and our word is evidently doubted. Manifestly there can be no 
pleasure without some adulteration. But all this is in the suburbs. 
The city itself is so phenomenally drowsy that even sleepy games 
have no attraction. Far down on the South Side there is a hive of 
industry, but the thoughts of the rest of us are chiefly intent on 
play. There earnest work is the rule, however, and the summer- 
school at the University has never before been so successful. The 
number of industrious undergraduates is small, but more than 400 
graduate students are receiving instruction. Most of these are 
teachers and professors from other schools and colleges, and the 
benefit of the refreshment they gain here will be felt by many a 
student. 

I plead guilty remorsefully to the mistake about Frederick Ten- 
nyson, which Mr. Ernest D. North points out in The Critic of 
Aug. 10. But I must take the burden of the blunder upon my- 
self, as my sister, who is mentioned in the letter, was entirely 
innocent. 

Chicago, 20 Aug. 1895. Lucy Monroe. 



The Fine Arts 

L. W. Volk 

Leonard Wells Volk, the sculptor, died at Osceolo,Wis., on 
Aug. 18. He was born in Wells. N. Y., 7 Nov. 1828, and 
started life when sixteen, as a marble-cutter. In 1848 he moved 
to St. Louis, and began to model in clay without instructors. In 
1855 he went to Italy to study, settling in Chicago two years later. 
He revisited Italy in 1868-9 and 187 1-2. For eight years he was 
President of the Chicago Academy. His principal works are the 
Douglas Monument in Chicago, several soldiers* monuments, life- 
size statues of Lincoln and Douglas in the State House at Spring- 
field, 111., and portrait busts of Henry Clay, Zachariah Chandler, 
Dr. Daniel Brainard, Bishop Charles H. Fowler, David Davis, 
Thomas B. Bryan, Leonard Swett and Elihu B. Washbume. 

Thomas Hovenden 

The death of this well-known artist, who was killed on 
Wednesday of last week near Morristown, Pa. , in vainly attempt- 
ing to save a little girl from being run over by a railroad train, is 
the more to be regretted as his talent was still developing and 
gave promise of uncommon excellence. He was best known as a 
painter of landscape and oi genre, and usually gave much atten- 
tion to those matters of expression and dramatic grouping about 



which many artists at present consider it unnecessary to trouble 
themselves. But in his later paintings, while continuing to pay 
attention to ** the story," he followed the current movement, and 
studied effects of light with considerable success. This new aim 
was first clearly apparent in his painting, *• Breaking Home 
Ties," which attracted much attention at the World's Fair in 
Chicago, where it was exhibited in the American Gallery. The 
subject is that of a New England farmer's boy leaving home. 
The family is assembled in a dimly lighted room, and through an 
open door a burst of sunshine finds its way into the passage 
beyond, where the carter is waiting for the young man and his 
belongings. This part of the picture especially shows the change 
of manner referred to, which had become more pronounced in his 
recent works. Mr. Hovenden was bom in Dunmanway, Ireland, 
and was a pupil ^of the Cork School of Design, the National 
Academy and the Ecole des Beaux- Arts. 



Educational Notes 

President Robert Maclay of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation is taking the preliminary steps to increase the facilities for ac- 
commodating pupils in our public schools during the coming year. 
Superintendent of Public Schools Jasper will return to the city in 
September to furnish some much-needed information. Mr. 
Maclay finds it difficult to reach a correct estimate of the number 
of children who cannot be received in the present schools, the 
numbers given varying from 50,000, based on the census now 
taken by the Board of Health, to 5000 according to ex- President 
Knox. The.Health Board census shows how many children there 
are in the city, and their age, but gives no information about the 
number of pupils in private institutions, nor of those receiving tui- 
tion at home. The basis to be accepted will be the number of ap- 
plications that cannot be granted. This will show, also, in what 
parts of the city the pressure on the schools is greatest. While 
anxious to give the greatest opportunities to the ignorant foreign 
children in our lower wards, Mr. Maclay draws attention to the 
fact that the population there is decreasing, while that of the upper 
part is growing very rapidly. He is much interested in the erec- 
tion of school-houses in the small down-town parks, such as 
Mulberry, East River, Corlear's Hook and St. John, as authorized 
by law, and confidently promises a great improvement, if not a 
complete change of the present unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
We are beginning to pluck the fruits of last November's victory. 

About $1000 is needed to maintain the vacation schools in this 
city for the full term of six weeks, as more than 7000 children are 
now inscribed. The Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor has guaranteed a sum sufficient for 2500 children, and 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer has donated $750. There are 500 children in 
the kindergartens, and mechanical drawing, clay-modelling, draw- 
ing and shop-work draw most of the boys. The girls receive in- 
struction in sewing, drawing, draughting and pattern-cutting. The 
Board of Education has given its hearty support to the movement,, 
and the public schools have been opened for the work. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Mr. Warner Van Norden, 25 Nassau Street. 

It is proposed to found a woman's college in New Haven, Conn. 
With Wellesley, Wells, Smith,Vassar and Barnard, the East hardly 
needs another such college, and some of the colleges already ex- 
isting need funds very badly. The cause of education will be 
served better by a few generously endowed and thoroughly equip- 
ped institutions than by numbers of small, struggling colleges^ 
hampered by a lack of adequate funds. 

Mrs. Stanford, widow of the founder of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, has made great sacrifices to maintain the institution 
during the litigation with the Government over her husband's 
estate. She has sold her jewels, managed a ranch and raised 
horses for the purpose. In a recent interview she said :— ** The 
nervous strain which I have been under the last two years has- 
been very great. I wonder sometimes how much longer I will be 
able to endure it. But the happy faces of the students, the grate- 
fulness of the parents and the grand results following the last two- 
years' work of the University have been and will be an inspiration 
to me to struggle on and try to carry out the wishes of my hus- 
band. If I can keep 1000 students at the University, I will be 
satisfied. On the most economical policy it costs $1 5,000 a month 
to run the University. I have no plans for any future additions ta 
the University. I hope to be able, if I am spared a few years 
longer, and all goes well with me in regard to finances, to give the 
University some absolute necessities in the way of additional 
buildings." 
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The School of Sociology at Hartford, Conn., has sent out its 
announcement for the second year of its existence. The curricu- 
lum will consist of a junior and middle course. The third, or 
senior, year will be devoted to sociology proper. 

The two fellowships in classical archaeology ($600 each), offered 
for 1895-6 by the managing committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, have been awarded to Frank C. 
Babbitt, A. B. (1890) and Ph. D. (1895) at Harvard, and Herbert 
F. Dc Cou, A. B. (1888) and A. M. (1890) at the University of 
Michigan. Mr. De Cou was a student at the School at Athens 
in 1 89 1-2; for the last three years he has been an instructor in 
the University of Michigan. The fellowships were awarded by a 
special committee, on the basis of such written evidence of fitness 
as the candidates were able to furnish. There were seventeen ap- 
plicants, two of them women. Three had previously been 
students at the School at Athens, and all except four had done 
graduate work in some university of good reputation. In 1896-7, 
and thereafter, the fellowships within the gift of the managing 
committee of the School will be awarded by competitive examina- 
tions, to be held about the middle of May, at different colleges in 
this country, at Athens, and in northern Europe. Full informa- 
tion may be had from Prof. John Williams White, Chairman of 
the Committee on Fellowships, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians proposes to endow a chair of 
Celtic philology in the Catholic University at Washington, with a 
fund of $50,000, and have it occupied by Mr. Heneburg, of Ox- 
ford. England. At the dedication of McMahon Hall of Philosophy, 
to take place on Oct. i, Monsignor Satolli, Cardinal Gibbons 
and every Archbishop in the United States and Canada will assist. 

The Rev. Stephen Humphreys Gurteen, M. A. (Cantad.),LL. B., 
has been appointed by Bishop Perry of Iowa to be Senior Canon, 
non-residentiary, of the Cathedral Church of Davenport, la., se- 
lect preacher in Advent and Lent, and lecturer in Anglo-Saxon 
and Early English Literature in Griswold College. Canon Gur- 
teen was appointed Dean of Davenport Cathedral eighteen years 
ago, but could not then accept the appointment, on account of 
his work at the Cathedral Church in Buffalo, N. Y., and his in- 
terest in the Charity Organization Society, of which he is the 
founder in the United Slates. He is the author of several works, 
the latest of which is **The Arthurian Epic," reviewed in TAe 
Critic of June 29. 

Prof. Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley College has just com- 
pleted her editorial work on Shakespeare's ** Midsummer Night's 
Dream " for the Students' Series of English Classics published 
by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, and will now take a rest. 



Ambassador Bayard will deliver the annual address before the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Society, this autumn. 

W. D. Dabney, Solicitor of Claims for the State Department, 
has been elected Professor of Common and Statute Law at the 
University of Virginia, to succeed liis former instructor, the 
late Prof. John B. Minor. Mr. Dabney was graduated from the 
University twenty years ago. 

The Rev. Dr. George Cornish, for nearly forty years Professor 
of Classical Literature and Honorary Librarian of McGill Uni- 
versity, died on Aug. 18. He was bom at Wootton-under-Edge, 
England, in 1828. 

Prof. Judd, the geologist, who is to succeed Prof. Huxley as^ 
Dean of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, is a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, has twice been President of the 
Geological Society, and is the holder of the Wollaston medal, the; 
highest honor a geologist can obtain. 

William Austin Dickinson, Treasurer of Amherst College, died 
on Aug. 16. He had held the office since 1874, his predecessor 
having been his father, the late Edward Dickinson. Emily Dick-^ 
inson, the poet, was his sister, and to him were addressed many of 
the most interesting letters in her published correspondence. 

Henry Holt & Co. will issue at once a *• Practical German 
Grammar," by Prof. Calvin Thomas of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Ginn & Co. have in preparation a large primary-school 
reading-chart, prepared by Miss Mary E. Burt and illustrated by 
Alice Kellogg Tyler, Frederick Freer, Marie K. Lusk, Charles R. 
Knight and others, many of the pictures being original and the 
rest copies from Raphael, Corot. Landseer, Reynolds and other 
masters. It is a very careful attempt to combine the best art and 
standard reading for the lowest grades of school work. Miss 
Burt's ** Little Nature Studies" is promised in a revised edition 
from a new set of plates. It is the only first reader that deals- 
entirely with the work of but one author — in this case, John Bur- 
roughs. 

Notes 

A NEW VOLUME of poems by James Russell Lowell is some- 
thing that we did not expect, and it- is with no little pleasure that 
we learn from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. that they will issue m the^ 
fall a volume containing Mr. Lowell's last poems. The portrait 
which his family consider the best will form the frontispiece. 
The same firm announces ''The Cambridge Browning." a one- 
volume edition containing every line that Robert Browning wrote. 
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— Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s advance announcements for the 
holidays include, ** in response to a general demand," a new and 
uniform edition of John Burroughs's works, in nine duodecimo 
volumes. The volumes will contain etched frontispieces, among 
them several portraits of their author, whose picturesque head 
lends itself readily to the art of the etcher. The edition is limited 
to 1000 sets, which will not reach all Mr. Burroughs's admirers. 

— T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton's new 
** Famous " book, *' Some Famous Leaders Among Women." 

— T. Y. Crowell & Co. have nearly ready an illustrated edition 
of De Amicis's ••Cuore. " Since Miss Hapgood made her transla- 
tion less than ten years ago, it is said that over 125 editions of the 
book have appeared in one language or another. 

— Stone & Kimball, the Chicago publishers, have issued, in 
editions of twenty copies, *'Hajji Baba of Ispahan," ''The 
Comedies of William Congreve " and ** Tristram Shandy," to be 
followed by Southey's " English Seamen " and **The Works of 
Robert Burns." The books have been brought out at a nominal 
price, the aim being to show ' • what can be done for a little money " 
by American publishers. 

— A fourth translation of Gyp's ** Mariage de Chiffon," this 
one by Mrs. Edward Lees Coffey, has been published by Hurst 
& Co. 

— Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel, which is to appear in The 
Century during the coming year beginning with November, is 
called ** Sir George Tressady." The world to which its readers 
will be introduced is partly industrial and partly that of the Eng- 
lish country house. While marked by the serious intention of 
all Mrs. Ward's novels, it is said to be particularly interesting in 
its principal situations and entertaining in its pictures of the life 
of our own day. It is understood that several characters of a 
former novel will reappear. 

— ** The Prisoner of Zenda" will be played on Sept. 4, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, by Mr. E. H. Sothern, who will appear in the 
triple role of Prince Rudolf, Rudolf Rassendyl and King Rudolf V. 

— The Henry O. Shepard Co. of Chicago have just ready an 
imposing volume called "The People's Bible History," which was 
published at the suggestion of Mr. G. L. Howe. Dr. Lorimer of 
Boston is the editor of the book, which contains a long intro- 
duction by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Among the contribu- 
tors are Prof. Sayce, Dean Farrar, Dr. E. E. Hale, W. C. Wil- 
kinson and other well-known theologians and scientists. 

— George Augustus Sala is reported to be seriously ill in 
Brighton, England. 



— Mr. Frederick Saunders, Librarian of the Astor Library, 
celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday on Aug. 13. He was borp 
in London in 1S07, and may be considered one of the pioneers in 
the International Copyright movement, having been sent to this 
country in 1837 to obtain from Congress some legislation for the 
protection of English authors against American pirates. His 
connection with the Astor Library began in 1859. 

— Mrs. Burton Harrison is exploring some out-of-the-way 
corners of Ontario. 

— Paderewski will be the soloist at the first Seidl Society con- 
cert in Brooklyn, at the Academy of Music, on Sept. 12. He will 
be succeeded by Ondrieck, the violinist. 

— Apropos of the bound volume of The Critic for Jan. -June 
1895, the Brooklyn jE'fl^/^ says : — ** The value of this journal to 
any person who wishes to keep in touch with what goes on in the 
world of literature cannot be overstated." 

— An extended conspiracy to swindle subscription-book pub- 
lishers has been unearthed by the New York Central Office detec- 
tives. Among the firms defrauded are D. Appleton & Co., the 
Methodist Book Concern, Werner & Co., Maxwell, Sommerville& 
Co. , the Johnson Pub. Co. and Estes & Lauriat. Some of the 
swindlers obtained positions as subscription-agents with these 
firms, while others represented subscribers, when necessary. The 
discovery will probably result in a protective combination among 
the publishers. Charles T. Dillingham has been robbed of a large 
number of books by an employee, but has succedeed in recovering 
his property. 
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Mrs. Margaret Collier Qraham 

It will of course be interesting to all readers of that de- 
lightful book «' Stories of the Foothills," lately so favorably 
reviewed in many journals, to learn something about the 
author, who lives in the far-oflf West ; and it is delightful to 
me, an English visitor in Southern California, to be the one 
called upon to send to The Critic a short account of Mrs. 
Graham's life and doings. Margaret Collier Graham was 
born in 1850 in Southeastern Iowa, near Keokuk, where 
she spent the first twenty years of her life. Her grandparents 
were all Scotch or Scotch-Irish, Presbyterians of the strictest 
sect, and belonging to the " U. P's " of whom Barrie speaks 
in " A Window in Thrums." She was educated at a Presby- 
terian school in Monmouth, Illinois, and in 1873 married a 
classmate, Donald M. Graham, a young attorney of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. They lived there for three years, and during 
that time Mrs. Graham, in helping her husband with his 
work, gained a considerable knowledge of real-estate law, 
which afterwards proved of great value to her in the manage- 
ment of her property. In 1876 Mr. Graham's health failed, 
smd they were obliged to find a more genial climate, and de- 
cided to come to California. After travelling about for a 
short time, they settled down at Pasadena, and bought a small 
ranch in the hope that outdoor life would restore Mr. Gra- 
ham's health. In this they were not disappointed ; but as 
ranching proved a doubtful source of income in its undevel- 
oped sti^e, and entailed more physical strength than could 
be judiciously given, they removed to Los Angeles, where 
Mrs. Graham taught in the public schools for five years. 

In 1878 the San Francisco -<4r^<7«aw/ was started, and Mrs. 
Graham contributed a few sketches, amongst them " Brice " 
juid " Colonel Bob Jarvis," which were well received by the 
limited public they reached. Other interests and duties 
crowded literature out of her thoughts, and for twelve years 
she wrote nothing. But during that period she had a great 
many varied experiences, and was no doubt accumulating a 
naine of interesting material, some of which she has abeady 
given us in her charming stories. She writes: — " A reasonable 
measure of success attended my husband's business ventures 
in real estate, and his health being such as to require my 
constant personal attendance. I had an intimate knowledge 
of his affairs. We drove about over the Southern counties, 
staying weeks in out-of-the-way places, on mountain sides 
and in lonely cafions, until the California background became 
a part of my mental background, perhaps the greater part." 

In 1890 Mr. Graham died, leaving a scattered and compli- 
cated estate to be looked after, and for two more years Mrs. 
Graham had no time for writing. But in 1892 she finished 
"The Withrow Water Right" and sent it, with little thought 
of success, to The At/antic Monthly, It was at once ac- 
cepted. She also sent "Toby" to The Century and received 
an immediate and very cordial letter of approval from the 
editor. She speaks most appreciatively of the kindness and 
encouragement shown her by the editors of The Century and 
The Atlantic Monthly and in earlier days by Mr. F. M. Somers 
of the San Francisco Argonaut. 

This at present seems to represent Mrs. Graham's literary 
record, but she will add to it in her own time and at her 
own leisure, not being one of those who use an undue haste 
and have no sense of the fitness and desirability of sufficient 
silence. I for one have seen some more good things from 
her pen and have heard her read them too, and have enjoyed 
in them the same reticence and self-control which are such 
admirable features in her " Stories of the Foothills." 

Mrs. Graham paid her first visit to the Eastern States 
during the early part of this year, returning to her home in 



Pasadena satisfied and glad to be once more in Califomia. 
Having had twenty-five years' experience on the Western 
prairies and twenty years' sojourn in the Golden State, she 
considers herself incapable of any work outside these local- 
ities. Why she should feel thus must certainly be a mystery 
to her friends, who know that her keenness of observation, 
her humor and her brightness are inseparable parts of her- 
self, whether she visits the Eastern States or some of the 
countries in the Old World. But however this may be, she 
has an unexplored region full of most interesting possibilities, 
where she can make her own trails over the foot-hills or into 
the cafions or over the mountain-side, taking us with her to 
introduce us to some of the curious characters to be found 
in this most surprising West. 

I have recently had the pleasure of spending two days at 
Mrs. Graham's home in South Pasadena. Her house stands 
on an eminence looking across the San Gabriel valley to the 
Sierra Madre Range: an extensive and wonderful view. 
Below her charming garden her own land is planted with 
oranges and apricots, sturdy trees of many years' growth. 
Here she gathers around her the brightest personalities of 
Los Angeles ; and so with literary and other interests, with 
plenty of sunshine in a delightful climate and a fine mountain 
perpetually at her command and the power to write down 
her own thoughts at her own leisure, she may well be content 
to live in Southern Califomia and help a great new country 
to work out its destiny. 

Beatrice Harraden. 



Literature 

Comparative Psychology 

An Introduction to Comparative Psychology, By C. Lloyd Morgan, 
Contemporary Science Series. Imported by Charles Scribner^s Sons. 

The relations of the psychology of man to that of the 
higher animals interests everybody. The intelligence of ani- 
mals, their having human traits, is a favorite theme of our 
time. A book, accordingly, which after conscientious obser- 
vation and deep philosophical thinking has to deny to animals 
all those special qualities and powers that make man rational 
and moral, cannot be altogether welcome to the popular con- 
sciousness. It must deal a blow to a good deal of current 
sentiment and spoil countless long-cherished stories of dogs 
and cats and horses and other remarkable creatures. The 
blow, moreover, is not lessened, and the stories are not helped, 
when the writer declares that throughout his work he has ac- 
cepted evolution as the basis of explanation of nature. Has 
not evolution always rather stimulated than discouraged be- 
lief in animal sagacity ? Principal Morgan, however, although 
taking the standpoint of evolution, holds to the opinion that 
animals do not reason. He objects to the popular sentiment, 
and doubts the wonderful stories, or at least the usual inter- 
pretation thereof. Not only does he say : — " As the animal 
has no ideal of Beauty, nor ideal of Truth, so too it has no 
ideal of Right," but also : — " In answer to the question : Do 
animals perceive relations ? we must reply that all the ordi- 
nary activities of animals can be explained on the supposition 
that they do not. * * * Experimental observations tend 
to support the view that sense experience is all-sufficient 
for them." 

He is not dogmatic ; he admits that the question is still 
open ; but he has studied carefully and has reached an opinion, 
and his opinion commands attention. We take exceptions, 
however, although he several times asks us not to, to his 
canon that " In no case may we interpret an action as the out- 
come of the exercise of a higher psychical faculty, if it can be 
interpreted as the outcome oftheexercise of onywhich stands f _ 
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lower in the psychological scale.'* What we object to here is 
the "higher" or " lower." This is not the place for techni- 
cal discussion, supposing we were able to give it, but the 
assumed distinction between " higher " and " lower " faculties 
seems to us to beg the question. We do not doubt that ani- 
mal achievements have been very much overestimated. The 
achievements of children are sometimes overestimated, too, 
and our forefathers are often judged from present-day stand- 
ards. But, just as the present is no more capable of correctly 
judging the past than the past is of correctly judging the 
present, so, too, we think that the chances of misinterpretation 
of human life as the outcome of a lower faculty would be no 
greater than the chances of misinterpretation of animal 
life as the outcome of a higher. In other words, so loi)g as 
the conclusions of comparative psychology have to rest upon 
a difference between lower and higher faculties, between 
mere sense- experience, for example, and reason or infer- 
ence, we cannot help feeling that the science is on the wrong 
track. 

The author's chapters on " Automatism and Control " and 
" Instinct and Intelligence " are among the most suggestive 
in the book, but the idea of consciousness, when accompany- 
ing automatism and instinct, as an epiphenomenon, is a dis- 
turbing element, and certainly weakens the conclusions. 
There is no great help to science in such a statement as 
this : — " In instinct as such consciousness is a mere epiphe- 
nomenon — a by-product, with no bearing whatever on the 
performance of the activity in so far as it is instinctive." 
The phrases " as such " and " in so far as," sometimes 
italicized and sometimes not, are very common in science 
and very convenient, but they rather disguise ignorance than 
show insight. They are just what, as determining a point of 
view, makes science merely speculative and unscientific. 
We cannot for a moment bring ourselves to think that there 
ever was in reality any such thing as an epiphenomenal con- 
sciousness. The storied grin without the cat is easier. 
Comparative psychology leads the author to consider the 
place of consciousness in nature, the relation of psychical 
evolution to physical and biological evolution, and the light 
which the science throws on philosophy. His saying that 
ultimate science has no right to avoid metaphysics is in- 
teresting for the reproach which it implies. His assertion 
that " all modes of energy of whatever kind, whether organic 
or inorganic, have their conscious or infraconscious aspect," 
is truer to evolution, we think, than to other parts of his 
book. 

His agreement in the main with Prof. Weismann on the 
question of inheritance of acquired traits will help possibly to 
counteract the influence of Herbert Spencer, whose " Rejoin- 
der to Prof. Weismann " and " Weismannism Once More " 
have been recently reprinted for circulation in this country 
by D. Appleton & Co. Finally, in his book, which is good 
reading throughout and teems with stimulating suggestions, 
Mr. Morgan has added one more volume to the already large 
mass of literature, popular and scientific, in which the 
psychical and the material are looked upon as two dis- 
tinguishable but inseparable aspects of one reality, not as two 
things. The double-aspect philosophy is far-reaching. Com- 
parative psychology may give it the most direct and scientific 
recognition, but the conclusions of comparative psychology 
get new meaning when we find them only reflecting a pre- 
supposition in the general literature of the day — what else 
than the double-aspect philosophy is the lesson of realism, or 
of the interest in dialect stories, or even of the success of 
" Trilby " ? Local colorings, or the once regarded external 
conditions, have come almost to have more importance than 
characters, or, rather, characters are getting to be identified 
with conditions. Novels have become quite as much the ro- 
mances of environments as of people, and popular judgment 
accepts them in this light. How else explain the readiness 
of the strict and orthodox to read and applaud stories of gri- 
settes and other outcasts of society, not to mention those of 



scoff'ers and unbelievers ? Possibly the question of the 
meaning of the lives of these is one and the same with that 
of the meaning of the lives of animals, which, rational or not, 
are one with their environments. 



Edward A. Freeman 

The Life and LetUrs of Edward A . Freeman. By W. R, W. Stephens, 
2 vols, Macniillan (5r» Co, 

A SUCCESSFUL MEMOIR of the historian of the Norman 
Conquest was surely not an easy task, but it would have been 
occasion for very wide regret had the work not been done so 
well. The quite cosmopolitan attention given Mr. Freeman 
for the last quarter of a century was sometimes attracted and 
not unfrequently aroused, but neither friends nor enemies 
ought to be greatly disappointed by any feature of these two 
volumes. It might have been better in some ways to include 
the letters to and from Mr. Green — " Our Johnny," or " Our 
Johnnikin," as Mr. Freeman was accustomed to call him, — 
but we have the pleasure of expecting these at some future 
date. The incessant activity of Freeman's life was marked 
or interrupted by but few striking incidents, so that Mr. 
Stephens has attempted mainly to give a record of his 
Hterary industry and of the growth of his opinions. The first 
object he has certainly accomplished most effectively ; and 
as for the second, the reader who cares to know the exact 
steps in this thought-progress will find at least good ma- 
terials. 

The success of the memoir is largely due to the great 
number of letters either quoted in full or edited with note- 
worthy judgment. The method followed is to illustrate 
the particular trend of Mr. Freeman's activities and ideas at 
different periods by the letters he wrote at those times, and 
then to add to the different chapters a mass of general cor- 
respondence, which furnishes, besides additional illustration, 
suggestive side-lights and entertainment on an amazing 
variety of subjects. It seems that his correspondence with 
some of his oldest friends has been lost, but the vast remain- 
der is simply astonishing, and not so much for its quantity as 
for its quality. He numbered among his friends so many 
highly distinguished historians and other scholars, and his in- 
tercourse with them was so varied, free and sincere, that the 
reading of these letters brings up an almost personal ac- 
quaintance and association with a large company of the most 
commanding figures of later years. We are treated not only 
to many of the most delightful features of Freeman's every- 
day work and play, but as well to intimacy with Stubbs, 
Bryce, Finlay, Trikoupes, Dean Hook, Dawkins, Tylor, 
Hodgkin and a whole galaxy of others. 

The great taste with which the selections from all of this 
wide correspondence are made is quite unusual in such books. 
Letters given us that were written to members of his own 
family are such as show the spirit of Freeman's home life 
rather than little details which are properly not the business 
of the general public. But the atmosphere of this home life, 
is so pleasant and healthy that we should have been glad to 
breathe it oftener. The facsimiles of *' From Papa to his 
dear little Margaret " and to " My dear little Gretchen," and 
the occasional " Tis your turn now for a letter " even, make 
us curious sometimes to see a lot of the ** turns " that 
probably had nothing in them relating to the exclusive two 
main objects. 

There is not space to point out all the suggestive studies 
brought out in these letters, but certainly not the least in- 
teresting or instructive parts of them tell us what Freeman 
accomplished and how he managed to do it. Equipped with 
good health and a strong constitution, especially in his early 
manhood, and at all times of life a very remarkable memory, 
he gradually placed himself in command of a wide knowl- 
edge of languages and then supplemented his ability to use 
original materials with great freedom by extensive and very 
scholarly traveling. He never traveled except for historical 
purposes — journeys made in later life ostensibly for health 
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were full of hard work, — and he must see the things and 
places he was writing about, many of them over and over, 
and often in company with keener observers or with scholars 
in other lines. Latin and Greek besides his own English 
were quite all he knew well until after he settled down in 
life and had begun history in earnest ; but we hear gradu- 
ally of his increased command of neighboring languages, 
and finally of his addressing the Greeks in their own tongue. 
He took a very active part in the political life of a country 
gentleman, was a master of all the affairs on his little es- 
tate, made several attempts to go to Parliament and was a 
successful stump speaker, kept up a constantly increasing 
correspondence, wrote histories requiring an enormous 
amount of work and withal kept himself well enough in- 
formed on subjects of local, national and European interest 
to be a constant contributor to the daily papers, weekly re- 
views and magazines. For The Saturday Review alone, in 
1860-9 (a period of active historical writing), he wrote 391 
reviews and 332 other articles. But statistics can give no 
realization of what such activity meant. No doubt his 
simple methodical habits and systematic ways of working ac- 
count for much of his success. Unlike Macaulay, he was 
always engaged upon several things at a time. He laid 
out the materials for each on different tables or in separate 
rooms, and letters as well as books and articles were lying 
around in different stages of progress. A carefully kept time- 
table distributed the hours to each task in proportion to the 
dignity of the subject, and in case any piece received more 
attention than was its due, some such entry was made for 
the next day as : — " Big Sicily owes Little Sicily three-quar- 
ters of an hour." 

We are too close to Freeman as yet to make a satisfactory 
estimate of his life and work, and this is not the place to 
enter into that extensively ; but there is much in these vol- 
umes to improve or temper many of the characterizations 
that have already been attempted. The life of boy, student, 
man, friend and writer is illustrated by these letters in a 
thousand little particulars that have more worth than their 
rich anecdotal interest. It is easily granted, at least, that 
Freeman accomplished great things for historical science in 
his country and time, and it ought to be as easily granted 
that with him the study of history did not reach its complete 
evolution. Beyond the field of history he was astonishingly 
ignorant. Of finance and political economy he knew next 
to nothing, he read but very little fiction, and had very little 
of Shakespeare. Even within the field of history his great 
learning went comparatively little beyond the demands of his 
famous saying, " history is past politics and politics present 
history " ; but within this range he was a master. The soci- 
ological and evolutionary conceptions of the present day did 
not furnish the life of his writings, but the criterions he pos- 
sessed furnished ample opportunity to an amazingly prolific 
thinker. He had prejudices that grew to great proportions 
and ways that were gruff and often disagreeable — largely, to 
be sure, because they were misunderstood, — but great merits 
must be acknowledged as his. A specially noteworthy char- 
acteristic was that he brought every question " to the touch- 
stone of morals." His conscientiousness is illustrated by his 
dropping his connection with The Saturday Review on account 
of its attitude on the Eastern Question, although it meant to 
him a loss of at least 500/. annually. One can scarcely fail 
indeed " to perceive that his merits as an historian depended 
upon certain moral qualities almost as much as upon his 
intellectual gifts. Devotion to truth, which counts no pains 
too great to ascertain it, courage in speaking it at all hazards, 
a deep sense of duty, and that power of appreciating what- 
ever is truly noble in human character and action, which 
comes from keeping a high moral standard steadily in view — 
these qualities, which were most conspicuous in him, are indeed 
essential elements in the characterof a really great historian." 
(Vol. II, p. 462.) 



<*Wild Animals in Captivity" 

By J, C, Cornish, Macmillan 6^ Co, 

Mr. Cornish's book is more interesting than one might 
expect from its title. His observations have mostly been 
made upon the animals at the London Zoological Society's 
Gardens ; but, while a favored visitor there, he is dlso persona 
grata at Jamrach's, the great English market for wild beasts, 
IS well acquainted with English wild life, well-read and com- 
petent to illustrate his subject from several quarters. In 
about two score chapters, there is not one that will not be 
read with pleasure, and those that deal with new aspects of 
zoological investigation have a higher merit. Questions of 
habits, tastes, emotions, of song and speech and coloration ap- 
peal more to the popular mind than do minute discoveries in 
anatomy, or arguments about the proper classification of new 
species. Yet we shall have, in all probability, to look to the 
microscopist for answers to the questions that are beginning 
to be propounded by observers like our author. 

He does not agree with those who think that sexual se- 
lection, or any other form of natural selection, accounts for 
the color-markings of animals. He observes that patterns — 
repetitions of more or less regular forms, apart from what is 
produced by symmetrical structure — are very rare,' and that 
the kinds are not many. In fact, we think that they may 
be reduced to two, the line and the dot patterns ; for wings, 
crescents and the eye-spot are but varieties of the latter. As 
to balanced repetition, it is usually an affair of structure. 
The outspread wings of a butterfly show it ; but the markings 
on a single wing do not. The borders of waved lines, cres- 
cents and dots, often displayed on insects' wings, are but 
another example of ornament dependent upon structure, 
each space between two nerves contributing an element to 
the series. Spots and stripes in the higher animals have 
still definite relations to the bodily structure ; and, in any 
case, they are to be regarded as local accumulations of pig- 
ment or local failures to secrete it. What naturalists have to 
discover is why it is secreted in certain places, and not in 
others: it appears to be mainly a matter of nutrition. Mr. 
Cornish cites Dr. Eisig's researches on the yellow coloring of 
some Mediterranean sea-worms, which he found to be due to 
a pigment existing in their food. It is a common observa- 
tion that many caterpillars and insects owe their green color 
to the chlorophyll of the leaves on which they feed. As a 
general thing, the better the animal's condition, the more 
intense and the more nearly uniform its color ; and it will 
probably be found that color-markings depend entirely for 
their existence on the local circulation, and only for their 
persistence in certain races on natural selection. 

Several chapters deal with what we may call animal aes- 
thetics. The London Zoo possesses a pair of bower-birds 
and Mr. Cornish finds that they not only take pleasure in shin- 
ing and bright-colored objects, which they arrange and rear- 
range in their bower, but can even appreciate slight differences 
of pattern in black and white, preferring those that are most 
regular. He gives instances of English birds showing the 
same appreciation of bright color as ornament, which is so 
marked in the bower-bird and the gardener-bird. Kites 
have been known to decorate their nests with sprays of 
honeysuckle, the goldfinch uses myosotis for the same pur- 
pose, and a chiff-chaff has ornamented his doorway with the 
bright blue feathers of the kingfisher. A series of experi- 
ments with scents brought out the fact that all the cat tribe 
are highly pleased with lavender, rose, clove-pink and lilac, 
but dislike the heavy scents of jonquils and lilies. Soft 
music in a minor key, whether on flute or violin, is pleasing 
to most animals ; but it frightens wolves and enrages the 
elephant. The piccolo is found to be universally displeasing, 
and so is any sharp discord ; but the cobra was delighted 
with a violinist's imitation of the drone of the bag-pipes. It 
seems likely that the effect is always physical — of pleasure in 
that sort of rhythmical excitation to which the animal's 
nerves are attuned, and pain in the contrary case. Two 
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chapters on "Talking Birds" and on "The Speech of 
Monkeys ** lead to the conclusion that animals associate 
with remembered sounds, not proper concepts, but little 
more than desires, such as to be fondled, or fed, or exercised, 
or to give pleasure to those who have engaged their affec- 
tions. It is doubtful, however, whether the implied distinc- 
tion is of much value, as we cannot say that desire is ever 
absent in our case, or remembered images in theirs. There 
are entertaining and instructive chapters on " Expression in 
the Animal Eye," " The Temper of Animals," which the 
author believes to be usually good among wild animals, 
"Criminal Animals," the rare exceptions, "The Ghosts of 
the Tropical Forest," lemurs and their kin, " The Quest for the 
Wild Horse," "Jamrack's," and "An Experiment in Animal 
Preservation," namely, that undertaken by Mr. Austin Corbin 
in New Hampshire. The illustrations — mostly from photo- 
graphs, a few from clever Japanese drawings — are excellent. 



«« Children of the Ghetto *' 

By /. ZangwilL New edition^ revised. Macmillan <5r* Co, 

Geography is almost gone as a resource in literature, 
and there is only a narrow strip of local color left around the 
North Pole for the art of posterity. History is somewhat 
impracticable, for the man who knows enough cannot write 
it, and the man who can write it will not know enough — and 
if, perchance, both men should be born in one, there would 
be just two to appreciate it — namely, the author. The 
future is left, of course, for literary purposes, but unborn 
people are really not very much more interesting to us 
than they are to themselves, and it begins to look as if at 
last, by mere matter of fact, we would have to be imaginative, 
crowded into the world of dreams and the habits of infinity 
by the meagreness of Space and Time. Mr. Zangwill has 
helped postpone this ever-impending day by a real discovery. 
This book of his gives a sense of roominess to the world — 
the sense of a world within the world, and more worlds in 
that, — which a creative writer always gives when he once 
divines the wonderful wideness, the beckoning spirit — the in- 
finity of human life. We are glad that Mr. Zangwill is a Jew, 
for a Jew with humor has one of the greatest opportunities of 
literature. The son of Abraham has always taken himself 
too seriously to interpret his race to the Gentiles, and, 
though that seriousness is the greatest thing about him, it 
has ever needed just a little humor to win us close enough to 
see what a beautiful seriousness it is. 

The humor which in its more spiritual form is but sympathy 
itself, the gift of taking the Gentile point of view, the gift of 
belonging to a peculiar people and then not belonging to 
them, and then giving himself back again, and loving and 
laughing all at once, which Mr. Zangwill seems to have — it 
needs but this to furnish the interpreter, whom (with George 
Eliot for a partial exception), in spite of all the literature 
within the church and without, Israel has never had, and 
whom we have never been ready to receive until now. For 
eighteen hundred years, with the memory of Him who for- 
gave in a few moments on the cross, we have despised the 
Jews for preferring the Old Testament to Jesus. We have 
practised the Old Testament to revenge the tragedy of the 
New — except that, instead of taking " an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth," we have been more cruel. Thus the 
theme is full of atmosphere and all the sublimity and sorrow 
and tears rhat art loves. The Jewish nation is the great 
latent epic of history, and any man who is so fortunate as to 
stand by birth and genius in the middleground of the artist 
must be watched with expectation. We can only hope that 
the power in these sketches is but a foreshadowing of what 
Mr. Zangwill will do for us. We hope that he will always be 
a Jew, for whatever his ambitions may be, it is probably by 
being a Jew that he will be more than a Jew, and by the 
pathway of his fathers walk forth into the universality of art. 
Those who have only read " The Master " will welcome this 
new edition of "The Children of the Ghetto." 



The Vespuccius Controversies 

/. Americus Vespuccius: A Review of Two Recent English Books. 

By Henry Harrisse, 2, The Voyage From Lisbon to Indiu^ 

1303-6^ by Albericus Vespuccius, Edited, with Prologue and 

Notes ^ by C. H, Coote. London : B. F. Stevens. 
It must be deemed fortunate that the historical studies 
naturally growing out of the Columbian Exposition have 
helped to bring into a clearer and better light the characters 
and actions of the two men who are, in different ways, most 
conspicuously connected with the discovery of the New 
World. These were, it hardly need be said, the illustrious 
discoverer himself, and the person who had the unexpected 
but not altogether undeserved honor of giving his name to 
the newly found continent. As to Columbus, it is sufficient 
to say that the calumnies with which his memory was assailed 
have been so completely effaced by overwhelming disproofs, 
that nothing of them now remains except a recollection of 
the unpleasant sentiments which their recent revival excited. 
Among those who were rnost prompt and efficient in furnish- 
ing these disproofs were two historical investigators of the 
first rank — Mr. Clements R. Markham and Mr. Henry Har- 
risse. Curiously enough, the same eminent scholars have 
since performed a somewhat similar office on behalf of 
Americus Vespuccius. It is true that while clearing him 
largely from reproach, they have not been able to elevate 
him to any very exalted position. In fact, a mere compari- 
son of the authentic letters of Vespuccius with those of 
Columbus is sufficient to show how far inferior in natural 
greatness of mind and reach of thought the Florentine ad- 
venturer was to the Genoese explorer. 

But the heaviest imputation which weighed upon Ves- 
puccius has been, as the readers of The Critic are aware, 
dispelled by Mr. Markham in his recent publication, " The 
Letters of Amerigo Vespucci," — the imputation which for 
centuries had unjustly rested upon him of an endeavor to 
steal from Columbus a large part of his honors and to impose 
his own name on the continent. Though not in general 
favorable to Vespuccius, Mr. Markham acquits him of this 
charge. It is now established that this use of his name was 
made by a too partial admirer, and that it was designed for 
no improper purpose whatever, and was in fact intended to 
apply merely to a part of South America. The only accusa- 
tion of which Mr. Markham could not absolve Vespuccius is 
that of inventing one of the voyages described in his letters. 
Mr. Harrisse (i) now shows reasons of unexpected strength, 
by comparison of dates and authorities, for believing that 
this imputation also is unmerited. The best reason of all 
seems to be the evidence of Columbus himself. As the let- 
ter describing this voyage was written by Vespuccius in 1503, 
and was printed and widely circulated in various parts of 
Europe in that and the next following years, Columbus could 
hardly have failed to know of it ; and it cannot be supposed 
that if the asserted voyage had been a fiction, he would in 
1505 have given to Vespuccius the well-known letter recom- 
mending him to his son and his brother as a helpful friend 
and " a very worthy man." 

The book edited by Mr. Coote (2) and keenly analyzed by 
Mr. Harrisse, may be briefly dismissed. If Vespuccius was 
really guilty, as Mr. Markham and others have believed, of 
inventing the story of a voyage for his own glorification, he 
had a speedy and oddly appropriate punishment in finding 
himself made the victim of a similar imposture, though in a 
contrary sense, — his name being fathered on the narrative 
of a real voyage with which he had nothing to do. In 
1505-6 an important maritime expedition to Africa and the 
East Indies, — the most notable enterprise of the sort since 
that of Vasco da Gama, — was undertaken by the Portuguese 
commander, Francisco d' Almeida. He was accompanied by 
several ships belonging to the merchant-princes of Augsburg 
and Nuremberg. The history of the voyage was written by 
a German named Balthazar Sprenger or Springer, who went 
as factor in one of the vessels. In publishing his narrative 
he chose, instead of claiming the authorship, to ascribe it to 
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** Albericus," with the evident expectation that it would be re- 
ceived as a work of the then famous voyager and writer Alberi- 
cus (or Americus) Vespuccius. The imposture, however, was 
soon discovered by scholars who knew that at the time of the 
expedition Vespuccius was in Spain. The httle book was 
occasionally referred to, but always as a fabrication so far 
as this ascription of authorship was concerned, until last year, 
when Mr. Coote, of the Department of Prmted Books in the 
British Museum, rashly attempted to rehabilitate it, by pub- 
lishing a facsimile, with a translation and some explanatory 
notes, arguing for the authenticity of the work as a composi- 
tion of Vespuccius. Mr. Harrisse has promptly disposed of 
this claim, and with an unexpected result. The best that 
could till now be said for Mr. Coote's blundering procedure 
was the suggestion made in the " Publisher's Apology," that 
it has had at least " the merit of reviving the fullest and most 
authentic account, long since forgotten, of one of the great- 
est achievements in the history of maritime enterprise." 
To this may now be added that it has brought from Mr. 
Harrisse the present defence of Americus Vespuccius, clear- 
ing his good name from unjust charges, and at the same 
time freeing the name of our continent from unfortunate as- 
sociations which have clung to it for centuries. 



«« A Manual for the Study of Insects '* 

By John Henry and Anna B, Comstock, Ithaca^ N, K/ Comstock 
Pub, Co, 

This large but N()T unwieldy volume is the most satisfac- 
tory work on insect-life, as we find it in this country, that has yet 
been prepared. As its authors state in the preface, a work has 
long been needed ' * by means of which the names and relative 
affinities of insects may be determined in some such way as plants 
are classified by the aid of well-known manuals of botany." To 
prepare such a work was a serious undertaking, and the authors 
are to be congratulated on their success. People generally are 
not interested in insect-life as they are in the ways of birds, and 
to an absurd extent we find fear of every form that is not known 
positively to be harmless ; yet as a matter of fact, some of the 
familiar and un-feared forms are more capable of doing mischief 
than the strange ones that suddenly appear and cause a commo- 
tion. The writer remembers the occasion of a beautiful night- 
flying moth alighting on a card in the hands of a whist-player. 
She exclaimed, "How pretty! "and. forgetting where she was, 
laid down the card upon the table. The rubber was not finished, 
and all became so interested in the color and markings that a gen- 
eral exhibition of ignorance of entomology was the result. 

It is a sad mistake, too, to suppose that the interesting forms 
are limited to gorgeous butterflies, or to the ants, wasps and bees. 
All are vastly entertaining, and with such a manual as this, igno- 
rance is no longer excusable. Certainly, the school-libraries through- 
out the country should be supplied with this volume, and to every 
intelligent farmer it will be extremely valuable, by enabling him 
to discriminate between useful and noxious forms. The fact that 
insects live upon insects, as in the case of the " lady'bugs " that 
devour the eggs of the destructive potato beetle, is very generally 
overlooked, or quite unknown ; and hundreds of just such in- 
stances might be mentioned. By the aid of this book, teachers 
could add much to the interest of botany, by showing how closely 
interdependent are plant and insect life. The numerous cuts illus- 
trating trees or shrubs upon which certain insects live, and how 
they are destructive or beneficial to such vegetable growth, is 
evidence of what we have stated. It is to be regretted that the 
illustrations, or some of them, are not better, although none are 
so poor but that they serve their purpose. It will be well, how- 
ever, for the authors to replace a considerable number of them with 
better cuts in subsequent editions. 

«< Jewish Literature " 

And Other Essays. By Gustav Karpeles, Phila.: The Jewish Publi. 
cation Soc. of America, 

The author of these essays is too narrowly racial in his out- 
look to be convincingly just. Absorbed in the achievements of 
the Jews, he cannot give them their true perspective, cannot grasp 
their relation to the world at large. It is natural enough for such 
a writer to exaggerate the importance of works that have been un- 
justly neglected, but it nevertheless lessens the value of his es- 
timates, So mvch th^t is imperishable and of vital importance to 



humanity at large has been written by the Jews, that their position 
needs no artificial supports. One of these essays is on * * The Jew 
in the History of Civilization"; but, large as the subject is, the 
discussion of it has no breadth : it is much too restricted to justify 
its title. Nor is the essay which gives its name to the book any 
wider in outlook. It is scholarly and full of information, but it 
gives one but slight insight into tlie real • • battle-fields of thought, " 
on which the race has fought a gallant fight. It is like a descrip- 
tion of Waterloo from the point of view of a private, who knows 
not the significance of the orders he obeys, nor their relation to 
the general plan. Karpeles realizes the importance of the history 
he chronicles, but he does not make his readers feel it. Occasion- 
ally, though, one finds an illuminating sentence, as in the essay 
on "Women in Jewish Literature," which is one of the most in- 
teresting in the book. •* The Jews," he writes, ** were the nation 
of hope. Like hope this people is eternal. The storms of fanati- 
cism and race hatred may rage and roar, the race cannot be 
destroyed." And this, from the prosaic discussion of one of the 
most picturesque of poets: — ••Heine's humor springs. from his 
recognition of the tragedy of life. It is an expression of the 
irreconcilable difference between the real and the ideal. " In spite 
of the author's argument that the Jewish race is not lacking in 
humor, he only proves the reverse of his proposition. The ex- 
amples he cites are beyond description heavy. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to gain an adequate idea of the original through the spiritless 
translations quoted in these essays. 



Classical Philology 

The publication of such a book as the "Classical Studies 
in Honor of Henry Drisler " would be a credit to any university ; 
and this volume, dedicated to Prof. Drisler on the completion of 
the fiftieth year of his official connection with Columbia College, 
must be a source of satisfaction to the friends of the University as 
well as to the ripe scholar whose enduring work it commemorates. 
There is no preface, there are no words of praise ; twenty-one pa- 
pers, by eighteen contributors, on a wide variety of subjects in 
the general range of classical literature, antiquities and art, are 
presented without comment, as if to say, ••Master, these are the 
best tribute we can offer to the effectiveness and value of your in- 
struction." Several of the articles are technical in character. Of 
more general interest are those by Alfred Gudeman, on * • Literary 
Frauds among the Greeks "; by Brander Matthews, on *• Certain 
Parallelisms between the Ancient and the Modern Drama "; and 
on • • Aristotle and the Males, " by William M. Sloane. Three 
papers on archaeological subjects by Prof. Merriam — *• A Bronze 
of Polyclitan Affinities in the Metropolitan Museum," *• Geryon in 
Cyprus "and ••Hercules, Hydra and Crab" — make more keenly 
felt the loss which the death of this eminent scholar has brought 
to American letters. Along with these should be mentioned a 
fine piece of constructive art criticism by Julius Sachs, regarding 
the so-called Ludovisi Medusa, which he is disposed to consider as 
originally the head of a dying Penthesilea ; and a valuable dis- 
cussion of the ••Ancient Persian Armors, " by Prof . A.V.Williams 
Jackson. A portrait of Prof. Drisler forms the frontispiece of 
the volume, which is further illustrated by three plates and several 
cuts in the text accompanying the archaeological articles. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 



The third number of the Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology is devoted to a detailed discussion of ••The Cult of 
Asklepios," and makes a volume of 144 pages. The author. Miss 
Alice Walton, has treated the subject almost exhaustively, and, 
while her work is distinguished by no new discoveries or brilliant 
passages, it is judicious in the use of the materials at hand, which 
it interprets and summarizes in a readable form. The statements 
of the text are fortified by numerous footnotes, giving references 
to authorities. The three indexes cover the "Epithets of 
Asklepios " as well as references in literature and inscriptions to 
the worship of the divinity, and an alphabetical enumeration of 
the localities in which the cult took root; they are the most 
valuable part of the book, and give a working clue to the entire 
subject. On page 1 20 one is surprised to find a curious confusion 
in the statements about the temples of iCsculapius at Rome : — 
•• The god in serpent's shape was brought from Epidamus to Ti- 
berina, an island lying near Rome. A second temple stood in 
the city itself." The •* second temple " here referred to was the 
same as that on the insula Tiherina, which lay in the Tiber close 
to the Rome of the earlier period, and was reckoned a part of the 
city under the Empire, being included withip the city Hrnit? by thci 
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Aurelian wall. The evidence for the two other shrines of yKscu- 
lapius at Rome, one near the Colosseum, the other in the great 
Thermae of Diocletian, rests chiefly upon references in the 
mediaeval guide-book, ** Mirabilia Romae.'* The worship of the 
divinities of healing forms a most interesting section of religious 
antiquities, and this volume will attract the student of the history 
of therapeutics as well as of comparative religion. Barring the 
ancient ritual, there is a striking similarity between the later 
medical practice connected with the sanctuary of Asklepios at 
Epidamus, for example, and the rigime of a modern sanitarium. 
The chapter on the *• Sanctuaries of Asklepios " should have been 
accompanied by plans. (Ginn & Co.) 

Greek subjects take up 149 pages, out of a total of 168, in 
the fifth volume of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
The most noteworthy of the seven papers are a study of the 
stage-terms in the •• ^thiopica'* of Heliodorus, by J. W. H. 
Walden; a suggestive discussion of the effects of '* position " on 
the quantity of syllables in early Latin poetry, by Prof. Green- 
ough; and an interesting digest of the information about the 
various divinities which is contained in the ' * Scholia " to Aristo- 
phanes, by C. B. Gulic. Prof. Earle of Bryn Mawr contributes 
critical notes on the "Bacchae" of Euripides, Prof. Morgan 
notes to several passages in Lysias, and Mr. H. W. Haley a 
plausible explanation of the Kottabos Kataktos (Ginn & Co.). 
The publication of ** Studies in Classical Philology " by different 
universities is serviceable to the promotion of scholarship by 
making the results of investigation available for those who are 
working in the same field, and the series thus far inaugurated con- 
tain much of value. But if the present system is to continue, and 
other American institutions follow the example set by Harvard 
and Cornell, no one can foretell how many such "Series" we 
shall have ; the multiplicity of independent publications will em- 
barrass the scholar who wishes to keep abreast of the literature of 
the subject, and will sooner or later affect the quality of the 
matter published, for the reason that within each narrow 
circle 01 contributors there will not always be at hand an 
abundance of the best matter, and that a series once started must 
be kept up in order to sustain the reputation for productivity of 
the institution whose name it bears. It would be far better if 
classical men in the different universities would unite their inter- 
ests and found a strong periodical, which should encourage contri- 
butions from the entire country and form a common medium of 
publication. Such a journal would never lack matter of high 
quality ; its circulation would be much greater than that of the 
separate series of •* Studies," and the advantages of cooperation, 
which would bring a large body of specialists into closer touch, 
would be very great for the cause of classical learning. 

A preface by Prof. Percy Gardner introduces the English edi- 
tion of the well-known •* Atlas of Classical Antiquities " by Theo- 
dore Schreibes. There are 10 1 plates, measuring about 9^ by 12 
inches ; but as each plate (with two exceptions) contains several 
cuts, the whole number of illustrations is nearly 1 100. The dif- 
ferent phases of Greek and Roman life and activity are well rep- 
resented, generally by typical illustrations, taken from works of 
art and from common objects, occasionally by reconstructions, as 
that of the Acropolis by Thiersch. The selection is excellent ; 
but some of the cuts, apparently from clichis of antiquated blocks. 
do not do justice to the originals and are inferior to later repro- 
ductions. Details are explained with clearness and precision in 
the text ; this has been rewritten, rather than translated, by Prof. 
W. C. F. Anderson, who has availed himself of the results of 
late investigations. The book as a whole is emphatically free 
from errors, and may very cordially be recommended ; there is no 
other volume available for the English reader which presents the 
objective side of the Greek and Roman civilizations in so compact 
a form. It would be well if a copy could be placed in the library 

of every American high school. (Macmillan & Co.). A third 

edition of Seyffert's •* Dictionary of Classical Antiquities " (See 
The Critic oi 10 Oct. 1891, p. 181) appears in cheaper form, the 
revision having been entrusted to one of the translators, Mr. San- 
dys. The volume is very useful as a book of reference for young 
students, but not so free from minor blemishes as might be de- 
sired. A number of the illustrations added by the translators 
need revision (as do certain articles, among them that on the 
•• House ") ; the Madrid bust of Cicero is still retained as an au- 
thentic portrait, though the head was ten years ago shown to be 
modern. (Macmillan & Co.) 



Gibbert's *'Handbuch der griechischen Staatsalterthtimer " 
is a typical German handbook, critical, thorough-going and eru- 
dite. Upon its appearance (Vol. I. in 1881, Vol. II. in 1884) it 
was at once recognized as an authority, and made a place for itself 
beside the earlier works in the same field by Wachsmuth, Hermann 
and SchOmann. The author had a great advantage over his prede- 
cessors in the larger accumulation of material on which to draw ; 
and the discriminating use of inscriptional evidence in particular 
made his work especially valuable. A second edition of the first 
volume. ''Der Staat der Lakedaimonier und der Athener, " ap- 
peared in 1893 ; the increase in the number of pages of text from 
427 to 510 indicates the extent, but not the importance, of the new 
matter. In the interim between the two editions, Aristotle's 
treatise on the Athenian constitution came to light, in the authen- 
ticity of which Prof. Gibbert is a firm believer ; and to this source 
many changes are due. This first volume has now been trans- 
lated by two young scholars of Cambridge University. E. J. Brooks 
and T. Nicklin. with the title of ''The Constitutional Antiquities 
of Sparta and Athens. " The introduction in the English volume 
fills thirty pages ; it gives an analysis of the recently discovered 
*' Constitution of Athens," with an estimate of its value. ** The 
Lacedaemonian State " is treated in two divisions. History and 
Antiquities ; under the latter head come the elements of the popu- 
lation, the government, military matters, finance, the administra- 
tion of justice and the Lacedaemonian League. The Athenian 
State is presented under a similar outline, but naturally at greatt r 
length ; 360 pages are given to the latter subject as against 94 to 
the former. To judge from a somewhat hasty comparison of a 
few passages, the work of translating has been well done so far as 
the main facts are concerned ; the finer shades of the author's 
meaning are not always conveyed. The division of the text of the 
translation into short paragraphs makes it easier to read and to 
remember. The work in its English form will be found as useful 
by the English and American students of Greek history as in the 
original it has been by the German. (Macmillan & Co.) From 
the fact that the last three books mentioned, each of value in its 
own field, are made over from German originals, one is inclined 
to raise the question, whether it is not time for the English to 
make their own manuals of antiquities? It is certainly to be hoped 
that one effect of the use of Gibbert's handbook will be to stimu- 
late research, and to help in training English and American scholars 
to do more independent work. 



The **List of Books Recommended for a High School 
Classical Library " is a carefully considered bibliography of the 
books most essential to the successful prosecution of the classical 
work. It was prepared by a committee of the Michigan School- 
masters' Club, the chairman being Mr. C. L. Meader of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan ; but this committee enlisted the cooperation 
of more than a score of representative classical teachers in different 
parts of the country. The range of the *' List" may be judged 
from an enumeration of the eleven subdivisions in which, for the 
sake of clearness, the titles are grouped ; they are, Books of Ref- 
erence, Greek and Latin Languages, Greek and Latin Literatures 
(including a. General Histories and Works on Particular Authors, 
and b. Editions and Translations), Religion and Mythology, Public 
Affairs (including Geography, History and Chronology, and Po- 
litical Antiquities), Private Affairs, the Fine Arts, Philosophy and 
Science, Miscellaneous Essays, Influence of Greece and Rome, 
and English Novels, etc., illustrating the Life of Classical Antf- 
quity. In all 480 titles are given, with the place and date of publi- 
cation, name of publishers and price. The principles of selection 
are stated in the report of the committee, which was published in 
The School Review for June. The list is a very valuable one ; we 
may hope that it will facilitate the accumulation of a library of the 
right sort in many schools. (Ann Arbor, Mich. : Sheehan & Co.) 

Recent Books on History 

The Rev. Dr. George H. Clark has written a fine little 
book about Oliver Cromwell, one that is full of life and enthusi- 
asm, and of warm appreciation. There are no dry bones in it. 
and there ought from this time to be a wider interest and a 
heartier faith in that great man. No other of the world's heroes 
has been more ruthlessly derided and accused ; but writings of 
this sort must soon change the current of such opinion. Crom- 
well's complete biography, which will have a lasting place in liter- 
ature, is frankly willed by the author to some successor; and just 
as frankly does he declare that ••the only important object had 
in view in the preparation of this book, was the vindication of 
Cromwell ; to show that he was a true man aH through his Mfe 
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honest in all his private and public acts." The earlier chapters 
are necessarily devoted to explaining the true position of the lead- 
ing sources for and against Cromwell, and there is very evident 
the worthy desire to popularize Carlyle's collection and elucida- 
tion of the Protector's letters. But this is not a reproduction of 
Carlyle's work. The primary sources have been closely studied, 
and especially in the later chapters the proofs of Cromwell's hon- 
esty and sincerity appear with great clearness, and often in elo- 
quent language. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has written a very 
commendatory introduction, in which he says briefly many true 
things, both of the subject and the book, among them that Dr. 
Clark has •* written with fervor, with courage and fidelity to facts, 
to awaken interest, fix the judgment upon essentials, and carry 
conviction to the public mind." (Harper & Bros.) 



The publication of another volume in the ** Heroes of the 
Nations " series is occasion for wondering again if our ideas of 
the best kind of biography will find here something congenial. Mr. 
Arthur Hassall is by no means unknown as a pleasant writer, and 
those especially who have already enjoyed him, should be interested 
in seeing how he has written of *• Louis XiV. and the Zenith of 
the French Monarchy. " We find ourselves among those who hab- 
itually entertain a prejudice about books of this pretension, but 
we are not averse to having it removed. A reading of these fif- 
teen chapters finds this prejudice subjected to a series of impres- 
sions. It is encouraged, almost flattered in fact, by the ever* 
recurring evidence of compilation. Then, again, it is quite often 
decidedly weakened by lively discussions of different features of 
Louis's character and work. It is, however, almost always kept 
in good humor by the clever way in which both kinds of treat- 
ment are carried on. The brook-like manner all these names and 
dates, persons and schemes, kings and policies, priests, generals, 
armies and battles have of coming and going here, is certainly 
quite pleasing. Of course, if these things must be told over and 
over every time Louis XIV. is to be talked or written about, we 
ought to have it in the homoeopathic way. The maps and illus- 
trations of this volume arc of interest and well selected. The 
characterization of Louis is very favorable, though withal candid ; 
and now and then, too, there is a generalization that sounds very 
well without carrying appreciable weight. For example, in the 
prologue we are told that **even allowing that it be strictly his- 
torical to say that Louis's reign made the Revolution inevitable, 
it remains none the less true that the blame, if there be any, 
must be shared by the people with the King. The French nation 
made Louis, and Louis was the epitome of the French nation. 
Then, again, Louis has certainly as great a claim as Napoleon to 
l>c considered a hero." (G P. Putnam's Sons.) 



Some two years ago there was published •• Torch-Bearers of 
History," a little volume of historical sketches with the object ** to 
give young readers some idea of the way in which the torch of 
history has been handed on in Europe," and with the method of 
selecting **out of each of the great epochs, some representative 
man or woman whose life was capable of forming an interesting 
story, taking care to connect the sketches as far as possible with- 
out introducing too much detail." A second volume with the 
same object and method, written by Amelia Hutchison Stirling, 
has recently appeared. It begins with William of Orange and 
makes rather more of a general sketch than the first series claimed 
to be, while centering the account successively about Sir Francis 
Drake, Henry of Navarre, Gustavus Adolphus, Richelieu, Crom- 
well, Newton. William III., Peter the Great, Clive, and Washing- 
ton. The style is simple and clear, and among the class of read- 
ers for which they are intended, these sketches may prove to have 
considerable interest. (T. Nelson & Sons.) Mrs. Helen Hins- 
dale Rich is the author of a pamphlet in which she records a 
passionate eulogy of Madame de Stael, **the rival of Napoleon," 
as she calls her. The wealth of sympathy, admiration and appre- 
ciation here displayed fairly compels one to read every line through 
to the last sentence, where a hearty •* Yes ! " breaks out in answer 
to the question, •• May it not be forgiven one woman that she has 
been betrayed into eulogy of another ? " (Published by the author.) 

The second number in the Pall Mall Magazine Library is a 
profusely illustrated and very interesting little volume, and in 
many respects more than sustains the promise of Viscount Wolse- 
ley's discussion of Napoleon. Gen. Lord Roberts treats * * The 
Rise of Wellington " in three chapters, each devoted to a particu- 
lar period in his military career. These periods comprise his 
service in India, then his service in the Peninsula, and finally his 



leadership of the allied forces in the Netherlands. At the outset 
the author proposes to describe the principal incidents of the Iron 
Duke's life, and to show how the experience he gained in the East 
and in southwestern Europe developed his natural talents and ad- 
ministrative capacity to the point where he was able to defeat the 
French Emperor ; and this aim is well reached. Gen. Roberts's 
criticisms of the incidents of each period are systematic and sen- 
sible, and there is given just what ought to be expected in such a 
book. The General's final conclusion is that Wellington has been 
somewhat overrated as a man and greatly underrated as a com- 
mander. This volume will undoubtedly find a wider approval 
than that of military men alone. (Roberts Bros.) 

Students and teachers of English constitutional history 
will be glad to know that the hand-book on that subject written 
some twelve or fifteen years ago by Mr. H. St. Clair Feilden is 
published again, the third edition now appearing in response to a 
very general call. It comes this time in a much more attract- 
ive dress, revised and in part rewritten by W. Gray Etheridge. 
The arrangement has been left unchanged, but some of the sub- 
jects are more fully treated, and here and there attention is drawn 
to the views of recent writers, especially in case of such subjects 
as Folcland and the Gilds. Those who have never used the book 
may expect to find it an exceptionally desirable aid, either in their 
studies or in their teaching. It is comprehensive, is treated from 
the topical point of view, and is noteworthy for accuracy in the 
midst of such brevity of statement and such great opportunity to 
be wrong. The notes are quite profuse and there is an ap- 
pendix containing, besides a summary of some of the more im- 
portant charters, assizes and statutes relating to the subject, a 
statement of some of the more important cases in English con- 
stitutional history. Among the very best features is an exhaust- 
ive index. Some idea may be gotten of the nature and scope 
of the work from a notice of the following chapter titles : The 
Crown, The Crown and the Courts, The Central Assembly, Legis- 
lation, Taxation and Finance, The Land, The People, The 
Towns, The Church, The Defences of the Realm. (Ginn & Co.) 



Now that the State of the golden codfish has abolished 
Fast-Day, and instituted Patriot's Day in its place, a hand-book 
on the story of the Nineteenth of April, 1775, Js appropriate. 
Mr. George D.Vamey has gathered together, in a pretty little 
book, much that is appropriate, under the title of ** Patriot's Day ; 
Concord and Lexington." The book is stamped on the outside 
with a picture of Paul Revere on horseback, and is furnished 
within with pictures new and old, diagrams and footnotes, and 
contains about all that it is necessary for the average boy and 
girl to know about Lexington, Concord and the Minute Men. 
Beside the historical prose narrative, there are poems for declam- 
ation, a chapter on the first celebrations, and a bibliography. 
(Lee & Shepard.) — Authentic chronicles of border warfare 
will be valued more and more as this continent becomes populat- 
ed, and the American Republic works out its ideal of a happy 
democracy. For this reason we welcome a new edition of Alex- 
ander Scott Withers's standard work. In 1833 this border chron- 
icler published at Clarksburg, Va. , his * • Chronicles of Border 
Warfare; or, A History of the Settlement by the Whites of 
North-western Virginia. " Read by the light of candles and fire- 
sides until utterly worn out, this book was very popular among 
the aged veteran Indian fighters and their descendants. Now, 
republished with sufficient bibliographical data, a memoir of the 
author, abundant annotations and an index, by Mr. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, Secretary of the Wisconsin Historical Society, it 
forms a cheap and attractive work of permanent value. We have 
been impressed with the manifest desire for accuracy shown in 
compiling and condensing the explanatory notes. (Cincinnati : 
Robert Clarke Co.) — Mr. Isaac Myer argues sensibly and with 
force, in a neat pamphlet reprinted from The American Historic 
cal Register, that the proper time for the celebration of Washing- 
ton's Birthday is the day on which for several generations it was 
celebrated, namely, Feb. 11. He contends, also, for the use of 
Old-Style dates in the celebration of most '* Anniversaries," that 
being the title of his pamphlet. 

The work of Dr. Charles Borgeaud on the ** Adoption and 
Amendment of Constitutions in Europe and America" may be 
deemed to have a sufficient certificate of merit in the fact that it 
received in 1892 the Rossi Prize from the Faculty of Law of the 
University of Paris, as being the best essay that had been presented 
in competition on the theme expressed in its title. J^, Borgeaud. 
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a citizen of Geneva, a •'Doctor in Law," thoroughly versed in 
Swiss politics, and the author of a *• History of the Plebiscite in 
Ancient Times," was well qualified to treat the subject with an 
amplitude of learning and force of reasoning likely to win the suff- 
rages of his judges. Americans, if somewhat surprised, may feel 
reasonably gratified in finding that the work of such a scholar, who 
might be supposed to have prepossessions in favor of the ancient 
republics and of early Teutonic franchises, begins with a study of 
American popular governments, from the ••Colonial Covenants" 
to the constitutions of our own times. The reason is simple. It 
is here that he finds the first written constitution, in the famous 
compact adopted by the Pilgrim Fathers of New Plymouth. From 
this and from similar acts of the English colonists in America, 
and not from the ancient civic republics or the mediaeval German 
customs, have really sprung, he considers, all modern ideas of 
popular freedom, regulated by written laws. The work, with its 
abundance of information, carefully gathered and clearly set forth, 
will be of great utility to students of constitutional law. It is well 
translated by Prof. Charles G. Hazen, and has an appropriate in- 
troduction by Mr. John M. Vincent of the Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity, who has supplied some notes bringing down its facts to the 
present year. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mme. Z. a. Ragozin has separated the story of Vedic 
from that of Brahmanic India, and presented to Western eyes the 
picture of India given in Rig-veda. She describes in ** The Story 
of Vedic India" the wonderland of the East and those marvelous 
Aryans, whose primeval home is yet to be discovered, and opens 
up for us the sources of our knowledge. It is like visiting an old 
home, to go back to these days of the childhood of our mental 
life, and to read of the gods and the myths and the personification 
of all nature. The author has a pleasant style and quotes liber- 
ally, in translation, from the ancient documents. Credit should 
be given, also, for the selection of illustrations which are revela- 
tions of Hindoo art. They show imagination run wild, and open 
windows of light into the mind of the Hindoo of to-day. If this 
is the way in which the simple processes of nature were depicted 
and represented in art and language, we can understand and ap- 
preciate at its true worth the report of a certain Hindoo visitor to 
the Parliament of Religions, who went home to tell what he im- 
agined he had seen and heard. The narrative of literary life and 
development is happily varied by an account of manners and 
customs in Vedic times. After reading the chapter on sacrifice, 
with its endless details of ritual and furniture on which the priests 
profited and fattened, we can understand more easily the need for 
Buddhism, its reforms and its simplicity. The last chapter sums 
up the philosophy of these ancient worshipers, who went from 
pure nature-worship to the metaphysical mysticism of Brahman- 
ism. Instead of reaching the lofty faith of monotheism, the 
people of India progressed no farther than pantheism, in which 
they floundered helplessly. The book belongs to the Story of 
the Nations Series. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 



The Continent of the Kangaroo for several generations 
consisted practically of a strip of English settlements lying be- 
tween the sea-coast and a range of mountains, much narrower 
than that between the Alleghanies and the Atlantic Ocean. All 
central and western Australia was for a long time an unknown, 
waterless desert, which menaced with death any adventurers who 
attempted to solve its mysteries. But as neither the North Pole 
nor mid-Africa can keep away the hardy Anglo-Saxon, neither 
could the heart of Australia. In his old age, Mr. R. Thynne 
tells •* The Story of Australian Exploration," and how, as a sailor 
boy, he left his whaling-ship and became a landsman, taking part 
in the various explorations which resulted in making known a 
large part of the continent. Most of the successful exploration 
seems to have been along ceitain river valleys or courses, for in 
•• this dry and thirsty land where no water is," the river of to-day 
is invisible to-morrow. His adventures among the thorns, the 
brine-pits, the salty incrustations, the sand ridges and hot 
blizzards, and his awful sufferings from thirst, are told with many 
an anecdote, and in a way to keep up interest to the end of the 
story. The good map and illustrations help us to understand 
just where his work lay. He tells us about rivers that in one part 
of their course were salt, and in another fresh. Many things both 
funny and horrible are narrated about the aborigines. At first 
Mr. Thynne was so extravagant as to feed his •• black fellows" 
with mutton, but, finding that they enjoyed crow as well as lamb, 
he continued to give his friendly visitors the standard diet of dis- 
appointed politicians. In fact, nearly all the tropical vocabulary 



applied to unelected candidates in America, finds illustration in 
reality in this animated narrative. We are glad to learn that 
some of the young men who in their strength and youth dared 
the dangers of inland Australia were, in their time, made 
governors of colonies, while others had monuments reared to 
their memory. Mr. Thynne, however, it seems, has had to con- 
tent himself with the doubtful glory of writing a book. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 

William H. Mace's •• Working Manual of American History" 
is based on the principle that history is a connected growth of 
ideas and institutions. The course of study suggested by the 
book is an excellent one, as it will lead the pupil over a large field, 
and will give him a clear view of the relative importance and in- 
ter-relationship of waves of thought, episodes and events. The 
second part contains extracts from documents and the writings of 
well-known authors, with questions. (Syracuse : C. W. Bardeen.) 

A study of **The Early Relations between Maryland and 

Virginia, " by John H. Latan^, A. B. , occupies the greater part of 
the March- April issue of the Johns Hopkins University Studies, the 
period under consideration being that from the settlement of Mary- 
land to the agreement made in 1657 between Lord Baltimore and 
the agents of Virginia. The author has paid special attention to a 
much- neglected phase of American history — the rise of the Puri- 
tans in Virginia and their expulsion under Gov. Berkeley. The 
editor of the series, Mr. Herbert B. Adams, contributes to this 
number a discussion of Freeman's definition, in • • Is History 

Past Politics?" (Johns Hopkins Press.) •• VOR 25 Jahren," 

by Fedor von KOppen, is a ' • vaterlandische Denkschrift " pub- 
lished in time for the great celebration by United Germany of the 
battles of 1 870-1. The book is •* popular" — that is, all the 
virtues belonged evidently to the Germans of that time, all the 
vices to the French. The accounts of battles are spirited, and at 
the end there is a collection of patriotic songs. (Leipzig : Abel 
& MUller; New York: Brentano's.) 



The September Magazines 

«« Harper's Magazine " 

In timeliness and interest. Dr. William H. Thomson's paper 
on "Arabia — Islam and the Eastern Question " takes the first 
place in this number. It gives a short but comprehensive account 
of the birth and growth of Mohammedanism, and points out why 
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rapine and murder of Christians will forever accompany its preach- 
ing and practice. Dr. Thomson, who grew up among the follow- 
ers of the Prophet, must know them and their religion thoroughly, 
and he repeats Mr. Gladstone's key-word of the situation in Ar- 
menia: ** Coercion." The article is a valuable contribution to the 
literature on the ever-present Eastern Question. Edwin Lord 
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Weeks 's '• Notes on Indian Art/' with seventeen illustrations by 
himself, is instructive and pleasantly wcitten; Richard Harding 
Davis gives an amusing account of a trip of •* Three Gringos in 
Central America"; Mark Twain cites some puzzling instances 
of •* Mental Telegraphy" in his own experience; the Rev. J. H. 
Hobart, D. D., touches upon Savonarola in "A Fifteenth-Century 
Revival "; and Poultney Bigelow continues his account of **The 

German Struggle for Liberty. " ^Julian Ralph contributes a new 

story of the New York slums in •• Petey and His Pupil," Petey be- 
ing evidently of Chimmie Fadden's opinion that * * Women is 
Queer " ; Ian Maclaren's •* Jamie " is a character well worth know- 
ing; and there is a third short story by Thomas A. Janvier. The 
poetry is by Julian Hawthorne and W. D. Howells ; David Graham 
Adee gives the story of the song of * • Malbrouck. " Owen Wister 
chronicles •• The Evolution of the Cow-Puncher," whom he con- 
siders the latest manifestation of the Anglo-Saxon spirit of inde- 
pendence and lust of conquest and adventure. There is a story 

in the magazine's Drawer, of an American who was carried to the 
catacombs while asleep and awakened by a trumpet-blast, only to 
astonish the jokers by exclaiming, •• Gabriel's Trump! Resurrec- 
tion day! First Man up! Hurray! America still ahead!" This is 
what is called in Latin a castanea. The reviewer first heard this 
story in South America, fifteen years ago, and since then has met 
it on an ocean steamer, at dinner-tables, and in the ' * drawers " 
of many periodicals printed in various languages. 



<«5cribner'8 Magazine" 

Judge Grant says some very striking and true things in his 
new instalment of ''The Art of Living," which he devotes to 
•• The Case of Man." President Andrews reaches the beginnings 
of civil-service reform, the Whiskey Ring, the third-term agitation, 
Garfield's nomination, election and assassination, Conkling's part 
in the history of the period, and the Star Route frauds. Edward 
S. Martin has an article on "Country Clubs and Hunt Clubs in 
America. " with numerous excellent illustrations by Paul Tavemier, 
Corwin K. Linson, W. R. Leigh, Orson Lowell, E. B. Child, J. 
Turcas and others ; and the Rev. Henry Van Dyke an article on 
the Lake St. John country, "Au Large." M. Clement Bellenger is 

the wood-engraver of the month. Besides four new chapters of 

George Meredith's •* Amazing Marriage" and the conclusion of 
Anthony Hope's ••Wheel of Love," there is a new Story of Girls' 
College Life, "A Photograph," by Abbe Carter Goodloe; and a 
description of Mr. Black's picture-play ••Jerry," by himself, with 
reproductions of a goodly number of the photographs used' in its 
production before an audience. The poems are by James Herbert 
Morse and M. L. Van Vorst; the Point of View treats of ••The 
Bicycle in History and Romance" and ••A Golf Companion." 



«• Lippincott's " 

The complete novel in this number is •• A Case in Equity," 
by Francis Lynde. The scene is a • • boom " town in the South, 
and the plot turns upon a forged deed, and, of course, on love. 
The story is entertaining and full of movement. In ••The Lit- 
erary Woman at the Picnic," Ella Wheeler Wilcox tells how 
uneasy lies the head that wears a crown of literary fame. The 
poor woman of her story, who had gone to the country for rest, 
was mobbed by all kinds and conditions of women and men, who 
struggled hard to talk up to her towering intellect, thereby dis- 
tressing her painfully. Mrs. Wilcox's tale brings consolation to 
the many of us who have to go through life without the glowing 

aureole, and teaches us not to be envious. Edward Fuller 

writes of •* The Decadent Drama," complaining that our stage is, 
with but few exceptions, vulgar and far from elevating in its 
moral tone. The ideal theatre, like some other ideals, we shall 
never realize. The manager panders to the public, and then 
assures it that it is patronizing a powerful factor in the education 
of the nation. And the public, which likes to be told of its cul- 
ture, fills his pockets, looks at the vulgar stuff on his boards, 
and asks for something stronger next season. The drama is 
an educational factor when it has become literature, and is studied 

in the quiet of the library. Julien Gordon's •• Morning Mists " 

is a chapter from life that begins with a comma and ends with an 
interrogation mark — as do most chapters in our existence. It is 

excellently worked out. Among the rest of the contents there 

is a curious study of •• Napoleon and the Regent Diamond," by 
Charles Stuart Pratt, who shows that the jewel was of inesti- 
mable service to the Corsican; and a paper on • • Moli^re, " by 
Ellen Duvall. 



«< The Pall Mall Magazine *' 

Sarah Jeannette Duncan's brilliancy bursts forth in all its 
splendor in the opening chapters of a new story from her pen, 
•* His Honour, and a Lady." The trace of John Oliver Hobbes is 
over the title, but the tale itself is Mrs. Cotes's own, and her 
best. The scene is laid in India, in Government circles, and we 
meet in these four chapters three people whom we shall not forget 
soon, even if we never meet them again. •• His Honour, and a 

Lady" promises exceedingly well. *• Between Flesh and 

Spirit," by W. H. Mallock, being a short story, there is no prom- 
ise or hope to be held out after it is finished : it is distressingly 

poor stuff. The rest of the contents includes •• Of Coot and 

Heron," some observations by a sportsman who is also a lover 
of nature; ••In the Duke's Country," by A. T. Story, the Duke 
being he of Devonshire; the second part of Judge O'Connor 
Morris's •• Campaign of Trafalgar"; a sketch of the history of 
•* Gretna Green, *' by Bessie MacMorland; ••The Madonna and 
Saints, " being the fifth instalment of Grant Allen's ••Evolution 
in Early Italian Art"; and two short stories, ••Lidian: a Por- 
trait," by E. M. Hewitt; and •• The Man That Shot Macturk," 
by E. W. Hornung, who has evidently taken for his model the 
closing episode in the life of Daniel Morgan, the notorious Austra- 
lian bushranger. 



«<Tlie Century Magazine" 

Besides the new instalment of Prof. Sloane's ••Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte," this number contains a paper on •• Life 
in the Tuileries under the Second Empire," by Anna L. Bicknell. 
who was governess in the household of the Countess Tascher de 
la Pagerie. It contains several graphic descriptions and a good 
deal of information that will be new to most readers. The por- 
traits of the members of the house of Bonaparte give additional 




value to the paper. American history is represented by a paper 

of family recollections of Henry Clay, collected by one of his 
granddaughters. Miss Madeleine McDowell. A portrait of the 
statesman, painted by Matthew Harris Jouett, is reproduced here 
for the first time. In ••The National Military Park," Gen. H. V. 
Boynton writes of the Chickamauga Park and the methods of 
establishing historically the lines of battle, etc. , in which there has 
been the most cordial cooperation between the veterans of the 
North and the South. A ballad by Maurice Thompson, who 
fought on the Confederate side in this battle, follows Gen. Boyn- 
ton's article, which is embellished with a portrait of Gen. George 

H. Thomas and two maps. A well-considered essay on ••The 

Writing of History," by Prof. Woodrow Wilson of Princeton, 
includes in its scope a discussion of the methods of Gibbon, Mac- 

aulay, Carlyle and Green. A very dramatic short story is •• The 

Cup of Trembling." by Mary Hallock Foote; Sao^ Omc Jcwctt's 
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' 'All My Sad Captains " can hardly be said to be among her best 
work; and Mr. Crawford contributes the last instalment but one 
of **Casa Braccio." The next must needs be the last, as Mr. 
Crawford has killed off with surprising energy nearly all his char- 
acters. We fear that Griggs alone will remain to tell the sad 

tale. However, the story is strong and well put together. 

A new poem of prowess by sea is **The Constitution's Last 
Fight," by James Jeffrey Roche; there are two "Sonnets for the 
Times," by William Prescott Foster; and verses by Will H. 
Thompson and Mrs. Schayer. Miss Alice C. Fletcher's paper on 
•• Hunting Customs of the Omahas" deserves the attention of 
all folklorists. 



«« The Cosmopolitan *' 

The illustrations accompanying Nina Larr^ Smith's ac- 
count of •* A House-Party at Abbotsford " are worth looking at; 
John T. Hyatt describes ** The Ancient Capital of Cuba " ; Charles 
B. Hudson writes of strange fishes in *' In the Realm of the Won- 
derful, " illustrating his own text ; and John A. Cockerill gives an 
enthusiastic account of **Brigham Young and Modern Utah." 

The short stories are by A. Conan Doyle and Prof. Boyesen ; 

and W. Clark Russell ends his •* Three-Stranded Yam" with his 
usual reward for love that was steadfast under difficulties. The 
story of the murder of Dr. George Parkman, in whose honor the 
Parkman Professorship of anatomy and physiology at Harvard 
was named, is narrated at length by G. C. Holt, fifty years after 
its occurrence. Among the illustrations are pictures of ** Three 
Noted Yachts ": Defender, Valkyrie HI. and Ailsa. 



••The Forum" 

••George Eliot's Place in Literature" closes Frederic Har- 
rison's series of papers on the writers of the Victorian Era. Mr. 
Harrison's opinion is not very clear : he discusses his author's 
works at length, and then concludes that ' • it would be treason to 
Art" to pretend that she came near perfection, but ••she had cer- 
tain qualities that none of her predecessors had quite possessed," 
etc. On the whole, the paper seems to us the least satisfactory of 

the series. Prof. Lombroso tells how he began the study of 

••Criminal Anthropology"; Richard H. Hutton, the editor of the 
London Spectator, contributes a just and discriminating paper on 
Prof. Huxley's mental attitude, bias and shortcomings ; Clarence 
King asks ••Shall Cuba Be Free"? and points out what he con- 
siders the duty of the United States ; and among the rest of the 
contents we note •• Unsanitary Schools and Public Indifference," 
by Dr. Douglas H. Stewart; ••Methods and Difficulties of Child 
Study," by Mrs. Annie Howes Barns; •• The Civil Service as a 
Career," by H. T. Newcomb; and ''The Enforcement of Law," 
by the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 



Poets, Attend! 

The Editors of THE Critic hereby offer twenty-Jive dollars 
{$2f) for the best original poem that shall reach them not later 
than JO Sept, iSg^y ^« l^^ subject of bicycling or the bicycle. 
Ten dollars {Sio) will be paid for the second- best poem. Poems 
of less than four or more than one hundred lines will not be con- 
sidered. Each manuscript must be type-written and must be sign- 
ed with an assumed name, not previously employed by the writer, 
and the real name must be enclosed in a sealed envelope marked 
on the outside with the assumed name only. Competition closes 
Sept, JO, 

Henry O. Houghton 

The FOUNDER of the house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. and 
of the Riverside Press passed away in Boston on Aug. 26. He 
was born at Sutton, Vt., 30 April, 1823, learned the printer's 
trade in the offices of the Burlington Free Press, and earned 
enough money by hard work to pass through college, graduating 
from the University of Vermont. At the age of twenty-three he 
joined the staff of the Boston Evening Traveller in the triple 
capacity of compositor, proof-reader and reporter, leaving the pa- 
per in 1849 to buy an interest in the printing-house of Freeman & 
BoUes, in Cambridge, the firm-name being changed to Bolles & 
Houghton. In 1852 Mr. Bolles withdrew, and then H. O. Hough- 
ton & Co. removed to the site where now stands the Riverside 
Press. In course of time, publishing was added to the firm's 
ever-increasing printing business, the interests of a number of old 
Boston publishing-houses being acquired. Among the first books 
published by the firm was an edition of Dickens, from plates pur- 



chased from O. W. Wight of New York, whose peculiar business 
it was to farm out stereotyped plates of standard and classical 
works to publishers. This edition of Dickens, together with 
those of Bacon, Carlyle, Macaulay and Cooper, laid the foundations 
of the great publishing-house of to-day. In 1864 Mr. Houghton 
formed a partnership with Melanchton M. Hurd, a well-known 
bookseller, the name of Hurd & Houghton being retained until 
1878. During this period A. G. Houghton, George H. Mifflin 
and H. E. Scudder were admitted into partnership. In the latter 
year the firms of H. O. Houghton & Co. (the Riverside Press), 
Hurd & Houghton and James R. Osgood were consolidated, the 
result being the acquisition of a number of valuable literary 
franchises, among them the works of Longfellow. Whittier, 
Emerson. Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, Hawthorne and Whipple. 
On the retirement, two years later, of Mr. Osgood, the firm-name 
became Houghton, Mifflin & Co. In 1873, *Hurd & Houghton 
had bought The Atlantic Monthly ; and the purchase, in 1889, of 
copyrights held by Ticknor & Co. still further enlarged a list of 
authors of exceptional excellence. 

Mr. Houghton's relations with the authors whose works he 
published were very friendly, and as the years wore on and he and 
they neared and then passed the three-score and ten, he instituted 
the seventieth-birthday breakfasts, dinners or garden-parties, the 
more famous of which were given in honor of Whittier, Dr. 
Holmes and Mrs. Stowe. It is almost unnecessary to say that he 
was one of the ardent advocates of the International Copyright 
Law. He leaves one son, Henry O. Houghton, Jr., who is a mem- 
ber of the firm, and three daughters. 



A Normal College riemorial 

We reproduce herewith a photograph of the Neustadt 
Memorial — a mosaic panel framed and set into the front of a li- 
brary-case at the Normal College. A portrait of the fine face of 




the woman whose long and faithful service the panel commemo- 
rates hangs above it in the College library. On the mosaic is placed 
an antique brass tablet, inscribed as follows : — 

JOANNA MITCHELS NEUSTADT. 

Oct 23, 1853 May 18, 1894 

Class of *7o, Normal College 

Tutor in the Training Department 

Tutor in the German Department 

1871— 1879 

Vice-President of the Associate Alumnae 

1892 

The memorial was designed by Messrs. J. & R. Lamb. 
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The Lounger 

The accompanying portrait of Mrs. Graham (of whom an 
appreciative sketch from the pen of Miss Beatrice Harraden forms 
the leading article in to-day's Critic) was taken at Los Angeles, 




Cal. in October 1894. It is easy to detect in the earnest eyes and 
sensitive lips the qualities which make the author of "Stories of 
the Foothills " so keen and sympathetic an observer of the human 
comedy as enacted in the Far West, of which she tells us so much 
that is new and fascinating. 

♦ * * 

Mr. R. L. Garner, whose belief in the talking possibilities of 
apes has gained him world-wide fame, is going to try his next ex- 
periments in America. Not only is the climate of England too 
severe for young apes, but his theories have been ridiculed by the 
English people and he does not intend that they shall have any of 
the glory of his success ; for that he will be successful in training 
young apes to speak he has no doubt. I. for one. will not throw 
cold water upon his efforts, nor will I write myself down among 
the scoffers. If parrots can be taught to speak, why not apes ? 
This would not prove true Darwin's theory of evolution ; to my 
mind it would only prove that man can accomplish wonders when 
he puts his mind to their accomplishment. 



Now THAT Mr. Sothern is about to produce '* The Prisoner 
of Zenda " at the Lyceum Theatre, we feel a greater interest than 
ever in Mr. Anthony Hope. According to Mr. R. H. Sherard, 
his life has been unusually uneventful. "Even the street in which 
is situated the house where his literary labors are pursued, "says 
Mr. Sherard, ** is one of the dullest in London, a cul-de-sac of en- 
nui, from which no egress seems possible. This is Buckingham 
Street. Strand, and from Hope's window one looks out on dismal 
brick houses, veiled, for the most part, in a dull mist." There 
must be more than one Buckingham Street in London, then. I 
remember calling on Mrs. Joseph Pennell in London, last summer, 
and she lived in Buckingham Street, right down on the edge of the 
Embankment. It was anything but dull there. The windows of 
her apartment overlooked the Thames, and the music of a military 
band just below them added liveliness to the scene. If Mr. Hope 
has the same surroundings, he ought to be happy. 

>K 4t * 

Mr. Hope's head has not been turned by his success, though 
he has had a good deal for a man of thirty-two. He has gentle 
manners and a soft voice, and when people write to him for his 
autograph, he invariably sends it to them. His workroom, says 
Mr. Sherard, "is furnished after the fashion of the study of an 
Oxford undergraduate, with a big bookcase filled with prize-books ; 



and in a corner by the fireplace is a large writing-table of the 
American fashion, in some disorder with papers, proofs and the 
general litter of the writer's craft." I wonder what this writing- 
table of '* the American fashion " is like ? Does it mean a roll- top 
desk ? Mr. Hope goes a good deal in London society, but '* he 
closes rather than opens his ears." He works from ten to four 
every day and is a quick worker. Though he carefully revises, he 

never rewrites. 

n^ * 1$ 

Mr. G. L. Howe could make an interesting story, if he would 
tell of his successful endeavor to get Mr. Gladstone to write an 
introduction to *' The People's Bible History," just published by 
the Henry O. Shepard Co. of Chicago. He asked an English 
clergyman who was a contributor to the book to give him a letter 
to Mr. Gladstone, but this divine said that he did not know the 
ex-Premier well enough, and passed Mr. Howe on to a nobleman 
of his acquaintance, who was intimate at Hawarden Castle. Mr. 
Howe called upon the nobleman, who was very amiable and prom- 
ised the letter, but stipulated before writing it that the call should 
be purely social, and that Mr. Howe should not make any business 
overtures to Mr. Gladstone. Poor Mr. Howe ! He sympathized with 
Tantalus. Here was the opportunity at his very door, and he 
could not embrace it. He thanked the noble lord, but had to 
decline the letter on such terms. 

♦ « ♦ 

There was noi hinc left for him to do but to beard the lion 
in his den, and boldly make his purpose known. So he took the 
next train for Chester and hired a fly to drive him to Hawarden 
Castle. Arrived there, the driver refused to enter the grounds, 
though the gate stood open. "If you don't, I'll mount the box 
and drive in myself," said the undaunted publisher. The driver 
probably took him for a lunatic — or an American — and thought it 
best to obey. At the castle door, Mr. Howe pulled the bell and 
told the servant who answered it that he wanted to see Mr. Glad- 
stone's secretary. Miss Gladstone held that important office just 
then, and responded to his inquiry. He did not mention the real 
object of his visit, but talked of Mrs. Gladstone's orphanage, to 
which he made a liberal contribution. Then, gently leading the 
conversation, he got upon the subject of theological literature and 
finally his book. Mrs. Gladstone had now joined the party and the 
ladies were most interested, for Mr. Howe is a good talker, and his 
heart as well as his money is in the book. Miss Gladstone said 
she knew that her father would be interested, and that she would 
fetch him — which she did. The two men talked about the book, 
and Mr. Howe was asked to stop for luncheon. He accepted, of 
course. Before he left, Mr. Gladstone had promised to write the 
introduction, and he kept his word. He did even more: he prom- 
ised to sign with his own hand one thousand copies of a limited 
edition of the book ! 

* * * 

I WONDER JUST WHAT is meant by "idle hands"? Does it 
mean simply hands that have not their living to earn, hands that 
are not answerable to their owner or some one else for the ac- 
complishment of a certain amount of work ? Or hands that won't 
do anything, but hang listlessly at their owners* sides } We are 
told that Satan "finds mischief still for idle hands to do. " I don't 
see why Satan should find mischief for hands to do that are mere- 
ly not engaged in business. One can be idle — that is to say, the 
master of his own time — without being engaged in mischief. I 
think that if any amiably disposed person should give me a living 
income without requiring me to earn it, I could enjoy myself im- 
mensely without intervention on the part of Satan. I dare say it 
does add a certain amount of zest to one's enjoyment of time to 
know that he has little of it to enjoy, but I think I am quite capa- 
ble of enjoying myself and still keeping out of mischief. 

* * 4t 

These reflections are suggested by the outlook from my 
window as I write. Green fields and big trees lie before me, and 
the hard, smooth roads invite the bicycle. I could be idle and 
still be rational, if I had the time. I should like to sit in the shade 
of that tall elm and read, not French novels, but some of Tho- 
reau's or John Burroughs 's outdoor essays. Or I should enjoy 
strolling to the foot of this lane and taking a boat for a row on the 
Sound. It would be great sport, too, to take my seldom-used 
camera and get some of the lovely views of the rolling meadows, 
or the water dotted with the white- winged yachts. There must be 
a good deal of natural depravity in those idle persons whom Satan 
gets the better of. To me idleness would mean a constant round 
of delightful occupation. 
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According to a cablegram from London, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is to receive $20,000 for the serial rights in her new novel, 
' * Sir George Tressady. " This includes the American and English 
serial rights, but as The Century has a large circulation in Eng- 
land and is bidding for a larger, it is hardly likely that it will sell 
the English serial right to any English magazine. There is no 
reason, however, why it might not let a London daily or weekly 
journal help it out ; for twenty thousand dollars is an enormous 
price for serial rights — the biggest, I will venture to say, that any 
magazine has ever paid ; but it is not going to. 

« » » 

'* The 50,000 Christian Endeavorers, who visited Boston 
recently, made a great discovery in the Old Granary Burial Ground, 
under my office window," writes M. E. B. **They found the 
tomb of Mary Goose and little * susanna goose ' aged fifteen months 
(too young and too small for her name to begin with capitals) . 
They stood in ranks with paper and crayon waiting to make a 
tracing of the inscription ; and they rubbed the stone until it bent 
over several inches. A little boy took it up as a business, and sold 
the impressions at 10 cents each, till a policeman * chased ' him off 
the ground. On a street-car one of the visiting young ladies was 
heard to say : — ' We must surely go to the Old Granite Burying- 
Ground.* * Is it •* Old Granite ? " ' was the response. * It sound- 
ed like that, but perhaps it's the Old Granny Burying- Ground. On 
further consideration, I think it is.' At least 30.000 Endeavor- 
ers must have visited Longfellow's home, and the poet's name was 
to be heard constantly repeated in the streets." 



Travelling Libraries 

[ The Buffalo Courter\ 

The paper by Miss Hazeltine of the Prendergast Library of 
Jamestown, which was recently published in the Courier^ called 
, attention to the fact that many communities in western New York 
are without public libraries because the people are not generally 
aware of the provision made by the State for supplying them 
or assisting in their establishment. The Regents of the Univer- 
sity of New York have issued a series of circulars giving full infor- 
mation as to the manner in which villages, towns and school dis- 
tricts may establish libraries at a nominal cost. To begin with, 
it is perhaps best to make application to the Public Libraries 
Division of the State Library at Albany for a travelling library. 
This application may be made by twenty-five resident taxpayers, 
or by the officers of a university extension centre, club or reading 
circle which is registered by the University. If the Regents find 
that the movement to establish a library is worthy of State aid, the 
loan of travelling libraries will be granted. On satisfactory guar- 
antee for return of books and payment of $3 for fifty or $5 for one 
hundred volumes, a library to be used for six months will be sent 
without further expense. On the return of these books, other 
h'braries may be obtained on the same terms. The selection of 
books for these libraries is varied to suit the communities and 
classes of readers for whom they are desired. In some a large 
proportion of standard works is included ; others contain only the 
books of a given year. About twenty per cent, are works of 
fiction, with ten to twenty per cent, each of biography, travel and 
history. Popular science and general literature are well represented. 
Several conditions are necessarily imposed upon the borrowers 
of these travelling libraries. They must be subject to the visita- 
tion of agents representing the Regents of the University. The 
applicants for such a library must agree that as soon as public 
interest will warrant such action, they will take steps to establish 
a free public library. The books must have free circulation in 
the village, township or school district in which the library is 
kept. If the right to borrow books is to be limited to members 
of a centre or club, a double fee must be paid. Every library 
must be open for at least one hour on three days of each week ; in 
villages of 2000 or more inhabitants it must be open for at 
least two hours daily; and in villages or towns of 10,000 or 
more inhabitants it must be open for at least six hours daily — 
except Sundays and holidays. These conditions are not hard, 
and the advantages which small communities may obtain from 
these loans of books are very great. The more general 
dissemination among the villages and towns of western New 
York of knowledge concerning these State aids to libraries will no 
doubt lead to a marked improvement upon the barren statistics 
which Miss Hazeltine presented in the paper. A large part of the 
population of western New York is sprung from New England 
stock, and we ought not to fall away from the New J^nglandefs* 
faith in the enlightening inflMcnP? 0^ good books, 



London Letter 

The holiday inaction extends, of course, to the theatres, 
and all the more fashionable houses have been closed for several 
weeks. On Saturday the infection spread even to the most popu- 
lar of the popular shows, and the Adelphi yielded to the influence 
of the recess. Its period of rest, however, will behind the scenes 
be a period of activity, as a new production, which demands an 
unusual amount of care, has to be ready by Sept. 5. The piece 
on which the Gattis rely for their autumn entertainment is to be 
an adaptation of Jules Mary's and George Grisici's **Le Maitre 
d'Armes," which has been Englished by Brandon Thomas and 
Clement Scott, under the title, somewhat cumbrous perhaps, of 
** The Swordsman's Daughter." At the Adelphi the share of 
spectacle in insuring success is paramount, and "Le Mattre 
d'Armes " is rich in opportunities. Indeed, Mr. Terriss is said to 
think very highly of the play's chances in London, and, as he has 
frequently forecast a popular success when other prophets were 
doubtful, there is a good deal of expectation with regard to the 
new play, which, by the bye, was originally produced at the Porte 
St. Martin in the autumn of 1892. The great part in the piece is 
that of Vibrac, the fencing-master, who, having been called as an 
expert witness on swordsmanship in the trial of his daughter's 
seducer, avails himself of the opportunity to avenge the crime by 
killing the criminal. It is a strong scene. The ingrate Roche- 
fiere is haled before the judge for having fought an unfair duel, 
and Vibrac offers to show the jury the fashion of the lunge. There- 
upon he presses the prisoner and stabs him, the whole court be- 
lieving that the affair is pure accident. Mr. Terriss, naturally, is 
to be the Vibrac, and Miss Millward the luckless heroine. The 
part of the vilhin is entrusted to Mr. W. L. Abingdon, the Adelphi 
criminal par excellence. There is to be comic relief with Mr. 
Harry Nicholls to the fore, and a great scene of a storm at sea, 
in which the whole of the large stage will be requisitioned. Alto- 
gether, this promises to be an important performance of its kind, 
refreshingly free of the more familiar tricks of its school. It is 
pleasant to think that the Strand will be rid for a few months of 
the Irish eviction and the perennial Life-guardsman. There ought 
in the •* Swordsman" to be a reminiscence of Fcchter and his 
Lagardere. 

A few days later than the Adelphi reopening, Mr. Comyns 
Carr will be busy at the Comedy with a new play from no less 
distinguished a dramatist than Mr. Pinero. •* The Benefit of the 
Doubt " is the title of the piece, and Miss Winifred Emery (now 
happily restored to health), Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. S. G. Grahame 
and Miss Lily Hanbury will be found in the cast. Miss Emery, 
who is one of the most popular of London actresses, so far as the 
audience is concerned, has had a very bad time from typhoid fe- 
ver, to which succeeded a number of threatening relapses, and 
every one will be glad to know that she is now thoroughly well 
again. Mr. Toole, too, who has been recruiting at Margate, finds 
himself free of his old enemy, the gout, and confidently expects to 
reopen in King William Street about the middle of September. 

One is often struck by the dependence of American readers upon 
English novelists ; it is seldom that a London success is not fol- 
lowed up by its repetition in New York. Nevertheless, our 
American cousins are somewhat slow in taking our lead, and a 
man is generally well known here before his name begins to 
••bear " upon the other side. This, I remember, was the case with 
Anthony Hope, who is now even more of an attraction on the 
other side than here ; it has been the same with Mr. Max Pem- 
berton, who has published many successful books here before 
American publishers have grown anxious about him. I under- 
stand, however, that both ''The Impregnable City "and ''The 
Little Huguenot," his last two stories, have given great satisfaction 
to Dodd, Mead & Co., and that there is now a lively demand for 
his work in New York. This is not surprising, for, without be- 
ing precisely original in his inspiration, Mr. Pemberton is a most 
ingenious storyteller, full of plots and incidents, and always to be 
relied upon for a sensation. Nowadays, the first thing one hears 
of an author is always a rumor of his sales and prices, and I re- 
member being told by an unimpeachable authority, some weeks 
ago, that more copies of Mr. Pemberton 's ** Sea- Wolves" have 
been sold than of Stevenson's •* Catriona." This, of course, would 
be no matter, were the story a claptrap composition : it is always 
easy to find a public for bad material. "The Sea- Wolves." how- 
ever, is a capital story of adventure, well conceived and written, 
and its success is founded upon genuine merit. Its immediate result 
was that Mr. Harmsworth ordered •* The Impregnable City " of Mr. 
Pemberton, offering him for serial rights a price so high as rarely . 
(o be exceeded ip this country, and sinc^ then t))e| C^ssells hayc 
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entrusted him with the editing of a series of short novels, to which 
he has recently added his own *• Little Huguenot," a very promis- 
ing romance of the historical school, which is getting good notices 
at the moment of my writing. Mr. Pemberton is, indeed, a most 
industrious writer. He is now running two series of tales, one — 
a collection of stories of the Thames — in The English Illustrated, 
the other, •• The Diary of A Valet," in The Minster, He does, 
also, a deal of editorial work, and is a regular reviewer on the 
staff of The Illustrated London News, The Daily Chronicle and 
The Sketch, He is a young man, not much over thirty, and was 
a good oarsman at Cambridge, who has carried off his trophy 
from Henley. He still finds time for athletic interests, playing a 
sound game of golf, and riding every day in the winter. The 
amazing thing is that he manages to get so much variety into a 
day's work. 

It is announced that the increase in the price of The Pall Mall 
Magazine, which has lately discarded the usual shilling for the 
unfamiliar eighteenpence, has resulted in an immediate rise in its 
circulation. This is good news, for that excellent periodical has 
always given at least twice too much for its money, and it is 
pleasant to think that the public has the wit to appreciate the fact. 
At the same time the experience is unusual, and it is somewhat 
singular that it should have occurred twice in the last publishing 
season. For The Realm, which started at threepence, has also 
found its increase to sixpence a path to a larger circulation, and is 
now reported to be doing excellently well, having added to its staff a 
new and very energetic business-manager, who has been largely 
instrumental in furthering its fortunes. In both cases the event 
has belied the croaking of the prophets, who saw in the change 
nothing but a start upon the facile descent of Avernus ! 

London, 16 Aug. 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



Boston Letter 

When Prof. Charles Eliot Norton arose to speak at the 
annual dinner of Sanderson Academy, at Ashfield, he undoubtedly 
had determined to speak plainly and forcibly his views on educa- 
tion as it exists in this country, and his words, I think, will stir 
up more contention, or at least discussion, than any uttered either 
this year, or in the past, at this famous annual banquet. In former 
years the Academy, founded by the late Rev. Alvan Sanderson, 
failed to make any stir in its county, but, as they used to say in 
olden times, fell into a decline. Prof. Norton, however, together 
with the late George William Curtis, interested himself in the in- 
stitution some fifteen years ago, and through the efforts of these 
two men, and through the interest aroused annually by the din- 
ner, at which the subjects discussed have always been of a liter- 
ary or educational nature, the Academy has grown into a pros- 
perous condition. In connection with the dinner, usually, a fair 
is held, and at the one this year an autograph letter from William 
E. Gladstone to Prof. Norton was sold to Miss Farragut, a 
descendant of the Admiral. It brought ten dollars. This point I 
mention for the benefit of collectors. For educators in general, I 
will say something in regard to Prof. Norton's address. In his 
speech the eminent Harvard educator incidentally took a strong 
stand against the A. P. A., stating at the beginning, with some- 
thing of a pun, that the people were present at the dinner not as 
members of an A. P. A of which they need be ashamed, but of 
another A. P. A., the Academy Promotion Association. Later 
on he declared emphatically that it was folly to call a community 
educated in which an organization like the A. P. A. could spread 
widely, adding that its members have not learned the first and 
simplest lesson of good citizenship. As a reply the A. P. A. 
people claim that they have a large following in Cambridge, and 
particularly in Harvard University. 

But this secret-society matter was only an incident in Prof. 
Norton's speech. He pointed out that ** education" has a 
much larger meaning than "instruction," being a lifelong pro- 
-cess, which e^ich man must individually carry out, and of which 
the instruction obtained at school is only a very small part. 
School work serves simply to enlarge the faculties and to quicken 
the mind, so that education may follow the easier in after years. 
He maintained that teaching was successful just so far as it 
served to interest the student in himself; to help him acquire 
•education for himself; and to learn his place and function 
in the world. Then came the remarks which will arouse dis- 
cussion. The generally prevailing notions upon the subject of 
education, he maintained, are so imperfect as to make our system 
of education very faulty. He admitted as correct, without reser- 
vation, the general idea that popular education is the foundation 



of public institutions, but added that it was simply a delusion for 
our country to boast that popular education exists here. There is 
an imperfect system, it is true, but not enough of true education 
to guarantee the public's prosperity. Only a few members of 
recent legislatures and of Congress, he declared, can be recog- 
nized as educated men, while even the speeches and doings of 
college-bred men and of others who have enjoyed what we call 
in this country ' * education" show that they are really in the 
class of uneducated, or, at least, miseducated men. As to the 
newspapers, the greater part of them. Prof. Norton asserted, not 
only showed lack of education in the community, but contributed to 
that lack. This certainly seems like a very strong arraignment of 
the American people in the line in which they have been most 
fond of praising themselves. Without any knowledge of Prof. 
Norton's inner thoughts on the matter, I am inclined to think 
that he was speaking from the highest intellectual plane, advocat- 
ing a state of prosperity and happiness which would be eminently 
desirable, but which even he would not assume could be reached in 
the present stage of the development of mankind. The speech was, 
however, very forcible in its ideas and its language. Moreover, 
I understand that, as originally planned, it was even more cutting 
— particularly in its attacks on *• uneducated "politicians. So 
Mr. Norton is not half-hearted in his feeling. 

Here I may say that Massachusetts is certainly doing a great 
deal towards enlarging the instruction of its citizens. Some in- 
formation given by the Chairman of the Library Commission 
shows that few States can equal the old Commonwealth in this 
respect. During the past year, sixteen towns and cities have re- 
ceived handsome new library buildings through the munificence of 
wealthy citizens, while the towns in which no public libraries exist 
comprise, in all, only two per cent, of the population of the State. 
Of the 353 towns and cities in Massachusetts, more than two 
thirds (247) have free public libraries under municipal control, 
while thirty-two have free libraries in the management of which 
the town has a voice; twenty-two have libraries under private 
control, and twenty have free libraries supported entirely by pri- 
vate individuals. During the past year the State has given 
$200,000, individuals have given $168,000, and besides this, 
$156,000 has been received in bequests for the assistance of 
public libraries. The commission, which is working hard for the 
good of the people, having already assisted 100 towns in securing 
libraries, has one method that has proved very helpful to small 
villages. It gives, for the State, $100 for immediate expenditure 
for new books to any town that will establish a public library or 
turn a private library into a public institution, and provide a small 
sum of $15 or $20 for the purchase of new books each succeeding 
year. Another mode of assistance is carried on by Harvard Col- 
lege Library, the Boston Athenaeum, and several other larger 
institutions, in the loan of books of research to smaller libraries, 
where a call is made by some student in the town for a work which 
will prove especially helpful to him. 

To turn from books to art, I will mention that, while we have 
known Philip Hale as the progressive son of an eminent father, 
now we have a public illustration of his advance in his chosen 
work, in the form of a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, painted from 
the original of Walker that was drawn under Cromwell's direc- 
tion and presented to the young Queen of Sweden. Mr. Hale's 
copy has been purchased by the committee in charge of the famous 
Old South Meeting-House, and will be hung in that historical 
building. The father of the artist. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
made the presentation speech in behalf of the committee, and in 
that speech advocated that a statue of the Protector be erected in 
Boston. The same suggestion Dr. Hale made to Bostonians 
twenty-five years ago, but the quarter-century has passed and no 
memorial in stone marks the friend of New England in this cen- 
tral city. This is the inscription that Dr. Hale would have upon 
the monument : — 

Oliver Cromwell. 
This Man Believed in Independency. 
He Was the Sovereign of England for Ten 
Years. 
He Was the Friend of New England 
Through His Life. 
This Statue Stands Here Until the Eng- 
land Which We Love, and from Which 
We Were Born, Shall Know Who Her 
True Heroes Were. 

Dr. Hale spoke of the attempt made by the people of England to 
fulfill the neglected duty of erecting a Cromwell statue between 
the images of Charles the First and Charles the Second in the Par- 
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liatn^nt House, and the failure, through the opposition of the Irish 
mimbirs and thj English Tories, and criticised severely that 
failure. Then he spoke in highest eulogy of the Lord Protector 
of England. 

There was a lively little despatch flying over the wires to the 
Boston papers last week, declaring that Richard Harding Davis 
in truly heroic style had overcome two highwaymen who attacked 
him while he was riding with a lady near the summer resort of 
Marion, where he is staying. The despatch was short, but it 
opened a great chance for the humorous men to burlesque the at- 
tack and the victory in Davis's own Van Bibber style. Unfortu- 
nately for romance, the story is without any foundation whatever. 
Mr. Davis was not stopped by highwaymen, and therefore had 
no terrific hand-to-hand encounter with them. 

The sudden death of the well-known publisher, Henry O. 
Houghton, of the firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., came with 
a shock to Boston. Although he was seventy-two years of age, 
it was not supposed that he was in any critical physical condition. 
Just after a short walk near his summer home at North Andover, 
Mass. , on Sunday, he was suddenly taken with a pain in the heart 
and died before the physicians could arrive. Heart-failure is 
given as the cause. 

Boston, 27 August, 1895. Charles E. L. Wingate. 



Chicago Letter 

Leonard W. Volk, who died last week at his summer home 
in Wisconsin, was the pioneer of Western artists. Born in New 
York State in 1828, he emigrated to St. Louis before he attained 
his majority; and there, dissatisfied with the trade of marble- 
cutter which he had inherited from his father, he laboriously 
trained himself to become a sculptor. The first bust ever mod- 
elled west of the Mississippi was the work of his hands. Finding 
little encouragement in his ambition, however, he did not remain 
long in St. Louis, but lived also in Galena and Rock Island. At 
this time he aroused the interest of Stephen A. Douglas, who 
sent him abroad and defrayed the expenses of more than a year's 
study. Following Senator Douglas's advice, Mr. Volk then set- 
tled in Chicago, which became his home for nearly forty years. 
He found here no royal road to fortune, but he did find encourage- 
ment enough to make him persevere in the work he had chosen. 
Even though he was of the vanguard in Western art, he is almost 
the only one of that time whose name is remembered ; and his 
career was not marked by hardship and privation. He became 
the friend of the most distinguished men in the West, and this 
intimacy was accountable for many of his most impormnt com- 
missions. 

The statue of Douglas at Thirty-fifth Street near the Lake is 
his, and he executed, also, the statues of Lincoln and Douglas in 
the Capitol at Springfield. But the Douglas statue in this city is 
raised upon a shaft so high that one is effectually prevented from 
judging of the accuracy or significance of the figure. Mr. Volk 
made the famous masks of Lincoln, together with the casts of his 
hands ; and he modelled a bust of the Liberator, which was dupli- 
cated so many times that it has become familiar throughout the 
country. Though not an artist of great originality or genius, he 
was a careful workman, always doing his best according to his 
lights. He knew, too. how to catch a likeness, and while his 
portrait work was not imaginitive in the least, it gave satisfaction 
because of its truthfulness and its sincerity. Many of the most 
distinguished men of the West were among his patrons. Mr. 
Volk was connected with all of the early art exhibitions in Chicago, 
and for many years was President of the Academy of Design. 
At the time of his death he was at work upon a life-size statue of 
Frederick Douglass, to be erected as a monument by his widow. 
His son, Mr. Douglas Volk, the painter, is now living in New York. 

Mr. Kohlsaat of the Times-Herald has made some substantial 
additions to the Chicago literary galaxy. Whether he did so with 
intention, realizing that the lights were few and not of sufficient 
radiance to illuminate the entire city, is still a matter of question. 
But he has certainly added some new ones and encouraged others 
to burn more brightly, so that Bohemia promises to be positively 
gay this winter. To be sure, most of these shining contributors 
to the ambitious journal send in their copy from distant cities and 
are therefore not personally valuable to the literary set ; but their 
work nevertheless lends a certain atmosphere of distinction to an 
otherwise uninitiated community. The latest addition to this far- 
away coterie is Mr. L Zangwill, who filled four columns of the 
paper on Sunday with his clever and entertaining comments on 
books. Elwyn A. Barron, whose personal presence is, however. 



sadly missed in Bohemia, is also sending letters from London ; and 
from the wilds of the far West. Hamlin Garland is writing serenely 
unjournalistic letters to the same sheet. It is this magnetic influ- 
ence that has brought Miss Kate Field to the West and held her 
here searching out abuses and vigorously advocating reforms. It 
will also be the motive power to propel her to Japan, Hawaii and 
the South Seas ; and from these places she will send back bulletins 
to arouse our interest in behalf of the heathen. In addition to all 
this, two columns a week are furnished the paper by Frank L. 
Stanton of Atlanta, whose dialect verses have given him a certain 
reputation. The work he is doing for Chicago, however, is only 
rarely of good quality. The best of it tinkles prettily and has 
pleasant homely sentiment, but it is all slight and vapory, a thing 
for the moment merely. To Mr. Kohlsaat we are indebted for the 
transfer of Mr. Roswell Martin Field from Kansas City to Chicago. 
Mr. Field is a brother of Eugene Field, and the author of ** In 
Sunflower Land," a volume of Western stories which have origi- 
nality and character. He is now doing editorial and critical work 
for the Evening Post, 

I am tempted to quote, apropos of this new stimulus, a para- 
graph from a clever paradoxical note in the last Chap-Book, * ' A 
few years ago, " it says, * * Mr. Hamlin Garland assaulted, with 
sledge-hammer blows, an alleged prejudice against Western litera- 
ture. This cooled Mr. Garland's blood, I doubt not. But now, 
in the twilight of the battle — seriously, was there a prejudice, 
was there even literature ? Yet such was the power of the wraith 
of prejudice exorcised by Mr. G.'s incantations in magazine col- 
umns, that the West was roused to work for something really 
worthy." To the same number of this little periodical Mr. Ar:hur 
Waugh contributes a timely and suggestive essay on • * The Su- 
perlative in Criticism." It contains advice which would profit us 
all, if we would only heed it. He points out the weakness of a 
continual use of the superlative and the unappreciated value of 
perspective in criticism. The modern editor, he thinks, is largely 
responsible for the situation. The temptation to sensationalism 
he finds natural ** in the rush of daily journalism," but he believes 
justly that the editor ** underrates his public. From perpetually 
pronouncing, with Carlyle, that his clients are mostly fools, the 
editor comes at last to cater for fools alone." In this country, 
especially, we endure so frequently this injustice that 1 wish that 
Mr. Waugh's article might be scattered far and wide. A silent 
but long-suffering public there finds a voice. 

Chicago. 27 Aug. 1895. Lucy Monroe. 



The Fine Arts 

•• Art in Theory *' 

To the Editors of The Critic : — 

Will you have the courtesy to allow me to make a suggestion 
with reference to the practical bearings of a subject mentioned in 
your issue of Aug. 3, in review of my •• Art in Theory " ? Ac- 
cepting my general conception of beauty as a harmony of effects 
produced in the senses and in the mind, your critic is inclined ta 
think that, in attributing harmony itself to the operation of like 
effects, I have given too little prominence to contrast. This con- 
ception was probably suggested to him when reading in a place 
where I was writing of that which is necessary in order to meet 
the requirements of the human organism. In other places, I 
show that nature is full of variety, and that art which has to deal 
with the forms of nature, is obliged to obtain its like effects in 
spite of this variety. In referring to artistic harmony, for in- 
stance, on page 256 of **The Genesis of Art-Form," I say: — 
Some confound consonance with harmony, but the latter includes 
more than the former. It includes dissonance which has been 
joined with consonance and subordinated to it so as to form a 
unity." And,again, on page 28, the connection between contrast 
and the general principle of putting like with like is indicated by 
saying that it, or antithesis, is **an effect produced when two 
objects differ diametrically in at least one particular, and yet 
agree in others." 

Now as to the practical bearings of this subject : They can be 
observed by referring to any art. But take architecture. How 
many of our American architects act upon the theor>' that the 
fundamental principle in art is putting like with like ? And yet 
there is not one great building in the world which has not, be- 
yond all question, been constructed upon this principle, whether 
it be the Parthenon, the Taj Mahal, St. Sophia, St. Peter's, or 
the Cathedral of Cologne. Fundamentally, a style of architec- 
ture is a result of putting like shapes together, and proportion in 
architecture — though the fact is not perceived by those who have 
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stupidly confounded this with the Greeks' application to buiWing 
of the laws of perspective — is a result of putting like spaces to- 
gether. How long will it be before our foremost architects — ar- 
chitects revered at home and decorated abroad — will cease, 
merely because they fail to realize the importance of this princi- 
ple, to block the pathways of culture, as they literally do at our 
institutions of learning, with motley decorations of architectural 
fool-play, which, taken however seriously now, are certain to ap- 
peal effectively to only the laughter of future generations ? The 
kind of contrast which, and which alone, is allowable in the same 
building, is of the nature of that between the limbs and leaves, or 
between different shapes and shades of the leaves, on the same 
tree. An identical formative prmciple should appear to be in 
operation from foundation to gables. Let me say, too, that this is 
a very different conception and leads to much more original re- 
sults, than the supposition, with which it may be confounded, 
that the only way to build acceptably is to imitate accurately 
some established classic style. 

Again, if beauty result from harmony, and harmony from put- 
ting together like effects, so far as this can be done without doing 
violence to natural conditions, we see why all the arts of beauty 
are constructed as they are ; and, with that, one reason why pro- 
ductions like those of Whitman and Beardsley cannot be classed 
among them. The fact explains similes, metaphors, alliteration, 
assonance, rhyme, versification, measure, rhythm, and even mu- 
sical chords and scales, the notes of both of which have been dis- 
covered to exist actually as compounds in their fundamental bass 
or key-note. It explains also tone in painting and complementary 
colors, which are related just as the notes of musical chords ; and 
finally, it explains the lengths, breadths and parallelisms not only, 
but. as I could show, the very curves that render symmetrical the 
parts and wholes of the bodies of men and animals. 

It is natural that some of my books should seem disproportion- 
ately theoretic to critics who have not had time to think them 
over, or have not had experiences fitted to reveal their utility. 
But the fact is that there is no sane practice which is not nerved 
to action by sound theory. When I began to write on these sub- 
jects, it was my opinion that sound theories with reference to 
several important questions in art had never been formulated, and 
the testimonies which I am weekly receiving in acknowledgment 
of the practical help which my books have afforded to numbers of 
actual workers, confirm me in the belief that my opinion was 
well-founded. 

Geo. L. Raymond. 
College of New Jersey. Princeton, N. J., 3 Aug. 1895. 



Art Notes 

The Magazine of Art for August contains an etching by G. 
H. Manchon, after Gerard's well-known painting of Madame Re- 
camier, and a full-page woodcut by Howard, after David's portrait 
of that First -Empire beauty. Mr. Claude Phillips writes of the 
Madonna and Child at the Hermitage near St. Petersburg, usually 
attributed to Titian, but which he sets down as " a probable Gior- 
gione." The most important of the remaining articles are **A 
Reminiscence of Mrs. W. M. Rossetti," by William M. Hardinge, 
with a portrait and several illustrations from her works ; and an 
article by Edmund Gosse, on "The Place of Sculpture in Daily 
Life. " The account of the Royal Academy Exhibition, by the 
Editor, is continued. 

— The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts proposes to hold 
in Philadelphia, during the coming autumn or winter, a memorial 
exhibition of the works of Hovenden, Rothermel and Isaac L. 
Williams, recently deceased. Owners of paintings by these three 
artists are invited to exhibit. 

— A new volume of *• Les Affiches Illustr^es," 1885-96, is 
announced by Ernest Maindron, in Paris. It will contain 150 
reproductions in colors and black-and-white of posters by French 
artists, among them Ch6ret, Steinlen, Grasset, Guillaume and 
Willette. The edition is limited to twenty-five copies on Japan- 
paper (already exhausted) and an ordinary edition of 1000 copies, 
with cover-design by Ch6ret. Brentano's are the American agents 
of the French publisher. 

— The marble Maryland Monument, in memory of "Lord 
Stirling's" Marylanders who, on 27 Aug. 1776, stayed the advance 
of the English troops, was unveiled in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
on Tuesday last. It stands on Lookout Hill, overlooking the 
scene of the brave action it commemorates. The monument, 
which is the gift of the Maryland Society of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, is a Corinthian column, thirty-nine feet high, surmounted 



by a bronze cannon-ball and resting on a rough granite founda- 
tion, with appropriate inscriptions. The designer of the shaft is 
Mr. Stanford White. 

— Peter F. Rothermel. the painter, who died recently, was born 
in Luzerne Co., Penn., 8 July, 18 17, and began to paint portraits 
in 1840, without preliminary tuition. He visited Europe in 1856. 
Among his well-known works are "Columbus before Isabella, " 
"The Embarkation of Columbus," "Christian Martyrs." and 
"The Battle of Gettysburg," over which he worked a year and a 
half, after nearly three years of preliminary study. It escaped 
destruction in the great Chicago fire by being hurriedly cut from 
its frame, rolled up and carried away. 
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English Committee. 

It is proposed that a memorial volume of the proceedings inci- 
dent to the Carlyle House Purchase Fund, and includmg a com- 
plete list of the names and addresses of all contributors, shall be 
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Educational Notes 

In his "German Prose and Poetry for Early Reading, " Thomas 
B. Bronson has made selections from but three prose- writers, 
Grimm, Andersen and Haff, and from twenty-three poets, adding, 
besides, two ** Volkslieder *' and one anonymous poem. The 
reason for thus restricting his choice he gives as follows:-— 
•* Variety is good for spice, but too great variety is not beneficial 
for a steady diet. In the time required for the beginner to read 
one hundred pages taken from forty different authors, he can read 
three times that number; of intrinsically the same grade of difficulty, 
but taken from one author. In the latter case his advancement is 
more rapid, for not alone does he read more, but other things 
being equal his interest increases in proportion to the number of 
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pages he can master in a given time." The selections are unex- 
ceptionable, among them being Andersen's *• Das hassliche junge 
Entlein " and •* Das kleine Madchen mit den Schwefelholzchen," 
and Grimm's * * Sneewittchen, " * * Dornroschen, " ''Die Bremer 
Stadtmusikanten " and ''Frau HoUe." A second edi- 
tion of Schiller's ** Jungfrau," with introduction and notes by 
A. B. Nichols, attests sufficiently to the nature of the reception of 
the first. (H. Holt & Co.) Prof. C. A. Buchheim's edi- 
tion of Schiller's ** Maria Stuart," in the Clarendon Press Series 
of German Classics, is a scholarly work. The editor has taken 
his task seriously and done it with Teutonic thoroughness, pro- 
ducing a volume that will be of service to all students of the poet 
and of German literature generally. It contains a mine of infor- 
mation. (Macmillan & Co.) The first part of H. A. 

Guerber's ** Contes et L^gendes " is intended as an introduction 
to general French reading. The tales selected are nearly all un- 
known to American children. They have been told as simply as 
possible, with infinite repetition of the same words and idioms, 
* * to enable the pupil to obtain a good vocabulary almost uncon- 
sciously." (Am. Book Co.) 

The Rev. William Bayard Hale of Middleborough, Mass., lec- 
tured on ** The Making of the American Constitution: A Genesis 
of Nationality," at the Examination School of Oxford University, 
on Aug. 24. He is the second American to be honored with an 
invitation to lecture at Oxford. 

In the September Educational Review, the National Educa- 
tional Association meeting at Denver, last July, will be represent- 
ed by two editorials and the following five papers : ' • What 
Knowledge is of Most Worth?" by Nicholas Murray Butler; 
"Evolution and Education," by Joseph Leconte; ** Education 
Accordmg to Nature," by William H. Payne; ** Laws of Mental 
Congruence in Education," by B. A. Hinsdale; and ''The Rural 
School Problem," by Henry Sabin. It maybe added here that 
the Association has resolved to organize all the boards of educa- 
tion in the United States into a National Board of Education, to 
meet annually for the discussion of matters pertaining to public 
education in this country. The presidency of this board was of- 
fered to President Maclay of the New York Board of Education, 
but declined by him **for want of information " regarding the 
aims of the new organization. 

Steps have been taken in France to secure for foreign students 
the same advantages, rights and privileges that are extended to 
them so liberally at German universities, and it seems to be a 
foregone conclusion that in December the French universities will 
relinquish their policy of exclusion and adopt regulations not un- 
like those that have proved so popular in Germany — among the 
concessions being a new diploma, open to Frenchmen and foreign- 
ers alike, which is to be purely academic and will confer no pro- 
fessional privileges. This result has been obtained largely 
through the activities of the Franco-American University Associ- 
ation, whose foundation is principally due to the efforts of Prof. 
H. J. Furber of the University of Chicago. At a recent meeting 
of the Association, M. Gr^ard, Rector of the Academy of Paris, 
expressed the opinion that France cannot ** remain indifferent to 
the movement which brings a thousand young Americans yearly 
to the universities of Europe, nor can we help wishing that 
France may take part in the intimate scientific relations which 
have so long existed between the Old and the New World. Should 
our isolation be indefinitely prolonged, it is possible that results 
might follow which would seriously modify our influence in the 
coming years ; and it is for this reason that we feel impelled to 
consider the measures that ought to be taken in order to draw 
to ourselves some part of the current which now has gone in an- 
other direction." Prof. Furber stated that "the profoundest 
minds in America feel that the hour is come for us to throw 
into the crucible of Germanic production, whence the intellectual 
qualities of our race take their rise, something of that which 
makes the germ, the height and the depth of the Latin genius. " 
At this meeting a committee was appointed to study the ways 
and means of facilitating the entrance of young Americans into 
French educational institutions. Prof. Furber will organize 
branches of the Association in this country. Americans who wish 
to follow a course of study in France will find all required in- 
formation in M. Paul Melan's "L'Enseignement Sup^rieur en 
France." 

The August American University Magazine contains the third 
part of Prof. Eliot Norton's paper on "The Harvard Law School," 
with portraits of Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller and Mr. James 
C. Carter; and papers on " Washington and Lee University, " by 



Prof. James Lewis Howe; " The Summer Schools of 1895," by 
S. Burfordof the University of the South; " Co-education, " by 
the Rev. John Bascomb of Williams; " Dartmouth Men in Bos- 
ton," by James B. Reynolds; and " The Recent French and 
German Plays at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology," by 
Charles G. Hyde. 

It is reported that a posthumous volume of Huxley essays will 
be brought out soon. It will contain most of his later writings, 
including a notable article finished just before his death. " The 
Life and Letters of Thomas H. Huxley," edited by his son, head- 
master of one of the leading English schools, is announced. 

The new east wing of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory has been completed, and the Trustees have given orders that 
it shall be filled and opened as soon as possible. Among the fos- 
sils to be exhibited is a perfect specimen of the prehistoric rhinoc- 
eros of the Ohio and Missouri swamps. The collection of the 
remains of prehistoric man in America, of relics of the mound- 
builders, and the Emmons collection of Alaskan life, will be placed 
in the great hall. 

The Jewish Publication Society of America announces a volume 
of • * Readings and Recitations for Jewish Homes and Schools, 
compiled by Isabel E. Cohen. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have in preparation "The Connection of 
Thought and Memory : a Contribution to Pedagogical Psychol- 
ogy." by H. P. Lukens, Ph. D., with an introduction by Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall. The work is based on F.W. Dorpfeld's "Denken 
und Gedachtniss. " 

Silver, Burdett & Co. announce for publication, about Sep- 
tember I, an edition of Milton's Minor Poems, edited by James 
E. Thomas of the English High School, Boston; and another 
volume in their series of English Classics, " The Vicar of Wake- 
field," edited by Homer B. Sprague, Ph.D. 

Ginn & Co., will add this autumn to their International Mod- 
ern Language Series, "French Prose: Places and Peoples," 
edited by Prof. Jules Luquiens of Yale. It will contain descript- 
ive passages from Dumas, Victor Hugo, Monnier, Loti, Sch^rer, 
Eugene Fromentin and Taine. 

The Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom will 
celebrate, in 1900, the fifth centenary of the death of Chaucer, 
and intends to lead up to it by an initiatory celebration, next year, 
of the English writers anterior to Chaucer. This celebration will 
take the form of an exhibition of antiquities of every kind illustra- 
tive of the literature and manners of the times, and of a congress 
for the reading of papers. Possessors of manuscripts or antiqui- 
ties are invited to exhibit, and foreign and colonial scholars re- 
quested to contribute papers. •The essays read will probably be 
published in a memorial volume. It is the Society's ultimate aim 
to arrange a series of celebrations of periods in English litera- 
ture. 

In the Philadelphia municipal election of February, 1895, the 
Civic Club, a reform organization of women, began its work 
for school reform by endeavoring to secure the election of women 
as Ward School Directors. In the Seventh Ward, an active 
campaign and canvass were made by women for two women 
candidates, the reports whereof are contained in * * The Story of a 
Woman's Municipal Campaign," by Mrs. Talcott Williams, is- 
sued by the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

The Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis, who has spent a part of the 
summer in Holland, will contribute to early numbers of The 
Sunday-School Times two papers, on "Dutch Bible Teaching " 
and "Holland's Place in the Annals of Education." Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of the Chicago Kindergarten College, 
has written for the same periodical an article on "The Value of an 
Educated Motherhood." 

Gen. J. Watts de Peyster of Tivoli, N. Y., has presented 
to the American University of Washington the necessary funds 
for the erection of a College of Languages. In accepting the 
gift, the Trustees decided that the building shall bear the dona- 
tor's name. A bronze statue of Gen. de Peyster will be erected 
in front of the College. 

A huge terrestrial globe, forty-two feet in diameter, is at pres- 
ent on exhibition in Paris. Its surface area is 525 feet, which is 
sufficient to present plainly all the mountains, rivers, islands and 
cities — even the principal thoroughfares of the latter. The 
globe weighs thirteen tons, but is so delicately balanced that it 
can be easily turned by a small hand-wheel. It was made by 
four French scientists, Villard, Cotard, Seyrig and Tissandier. 
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Notes 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons arc arranging for the 
publication of two new editions of the writings of R. L. Steven- 
son. One, to be sold by subscription only, will include the later 
books, on Stone & Kimball's list, as well as the earlier volumes, 
published by Roberts Bros. The other will be a popular edition, 
including all the Scribner and Roberts books, but not those of 
the Chicago publishers. The imprint of the same house was 
borne in this country by the complete ** Edinburgh" edition, 
issued at the time of the author's death. 

— Mrs. R. H. Stoddard, wife of the poet, and herself not un- 
known to fame as a novelist, is about to bring out a volume of 
•* Poems." through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It will appear early 
in the fall. 

— The Century Co. 's announcements for this autumn include 
Cole's engravings of "Old Dutch and Flemish Masters." with text 
by Prof. John C. Van Dyke ; a new edition of Grant's Memoirs, an- 
notated by Col. F. D. Grant; * 'Washington in Lincoln's Time, "by 
Noah Brooks; *• Electricity for Everybody," by Philip Atkinson; 
•* Life in the Tuilcries under the Second Empire." by Miss Anna 
L. Bicknell; •• Municipal Government in Continental Europe," by 
Albert Shaw; **The Other Jungle Book," by Rudyard Kipling; 
*• Kitwyk Stories, " by Anna Eichberg King ; ** A Madeira Party, " 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; ** Notes of a Professional Exile," by E. 
S. Nadal; ** Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac." by George 
Wharton Edwards; and ** Hero Tales from American History," a 
collection of twenty-six stories, by Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 

— ** Conover Duff," given as the name of the author of "The 
Master-Knot, and Another Story ," turns out to be a pseudonym 
for three young Cleveland people, Laura Gaylord, Florence Little 
and Edward Cady, who wrote these two tales in collaboration. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons announce for publication in the fall, • ' The 
History of the Fifth Army Corps," by Lieut.-Col. William H. 
Powell; "Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages," by 
Geo. Haven Putnam; "The Literary History of the American 
Revolution, 1765-1783," by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler ; "Echoes of 
the Playhouse : Reminiscences of Some of the Past Glories of the 
English Stage," by Edward Robins. Jr.; "Earthwork out of 
Tuscany," by Maurice Hewlett; "The Midsummer Italian Art," 
by Frank Preston Stearns ; * * Buddhism : Its Origin^ its Ethics, and 
its Sacred Books, " by T. W. Rhys-Davids ; * * Selected Essays from 
Schopenhauer;" "The Epic of the Fall of Man: A Comparative 
Study of Caedmon, Dante, and Milton. " by S. Humphreys Gurteen ; 
and "A Metrical History of the Life and Times of Napoleon," 
compiled in songs and poems by William J. Hillis. 

— Miss Elizabeth K. Tompkins, whose story, " Her Majesty " 
has been so well received, has another story in the press of G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. It is called " An Unlessoned Girl," and was 
written before " Her Majesty." It is intended for readers of the 
same age as those who delight in Miss Alcott's stories. Miss 
Tompkins, like Mrs. Graham, lives on a ranch in California. 

— Hans Breitmann's new book is announced for early publica- 
tion by Unwin in London and Lippincott in Philadelphia. It is to 
be entitled " Hans Breitmann in Germany." 

— Frederick A. Stokes Co. will publish "A Bubble," by Mrs. 
L. B. Walford; " Private Tinker," by John Strange Winter; "A 
Comedy in Spasms," by Iota; " Zoraida," by William Le Queux; 
" Dead Man's Court," by Maurice J. Hervey; and " Toxin." by 
Ouida. They have just issued "Princes and Princesses Pa er 
Dolls," by Elizabeth S. Tucker, whose "Year of Paper Dolls" 
was so successful last season. 

— T. Y. Crowell & Co. have neariy ready "Beautiful Houses," 
by Louis H. Gibson, which will embody the results of a careful 
study of the architecture of many countries, with a view to its 
adaptation to American life and building. 

— George H. Richmond & Co., who form the publishing de- 
partment of D. G. Francis & Co., announce a book of no little 
interest. This is "La Chartreuse de Parme," by Henri Beyle, 
translated from the French by E. P. Robins, illustrated with 
thirty- two etchings by G. Mercier, from designs by N. Foulquier. 
and a portrait of the author. The book will be printed at the De 
Vinne Press, in an edition limited to 1050 copies. A book of 
more contemporaneous human interest is announced by the same 
firm, "DoUie Dillenbeck," a novel by James L. Ford, author of 
" The Literary Shop " and " Hypnotic Tales." It is a story in 
which, according to the publishers* announcement, the " theatri- 



cal manager, the soubrette, the ex-judge, the general and the 
played-out politician all get a share, with a merry popping of 
corks all through the book." 

— Mrs. Meynell, whose recent article 00 Signora Duse in The 
Pall Mall Gazette has attracted some attention in London, con- 
templates, it is understood, the publication in book-form of her 
"Wares of Autolycus " contributions to that sprighty afternoon 
paper. She is one of several contributors to the column so enti- 
titled, each of whom writes the instalment for a certain day of the 
week. 

— Mr. Ira D. Sankey, the noted singer, is said to be writing a 
history of Gospel hymns, 

— Emile Zola, says the Paris correspondent of The Bookman, 
* * has written about one-third of * Rome, ' and expects to finish it 
towards the end of January, at the rate of four pages of manu- 
script a day. He says that the book is giving him great trouble, 
as it involves him in much reading of histories, books of reference 
and theological works, which he has to assimilate for his purpose. 
He is pleased with the book as far as it has gone, and as far as it 
is planned out. It will be one of his longest works, if not the 
longest, and will first be published in serial form, in Le fournalJ" 

— Mr. Charles F. Lummis writes to us from Los Angeles : — " It 
is doubtless due to the inevitable friend-with-a-story that Sir Edwin 
Arnold has made so remarkable a record in The Cosmopolitan for 
August. His tale is not * expanded from the brief Greek text of 
Herodotus, ' but is a warming-over in prose of John South Phil- 
lips's much abler verse, * The Treasury of Rampsinitus, ' already 
a classic among humorous poems a generation ago. The coinci- 
dence is more than extraordinary — it is purely impossible, from 
start to finish. If the perspective of twenty-five years does not 
befool me, Phillips's tale is included in Burton's * Cyclopedia of 
Wit and Humor. * The comparison is instructive in many ways 
between Arnold, Phillips and Herodotus (* Euterpe,' II, 121)." 

— In the course of his correspondence with Thackeray, the late 
Baron Tauchnitz found occasion to apologize for the quality of his 
English style. "Don't be afraid of your English," wrote the 
novelist. " A letter containing £, s. d, is always in pretty style." 

— The last batch of nominations to the Legion of Honor in- 
cludes Victorien Sardou, promoted to the rank of Commander ; 
Paul Bourget, Andr6 Theuriet and Anatole France, raised to 
that of Officers ; while Catule Mend^s, Paul Margu6ritte, Rollinat 
and Fabrice Carrel are appointed Knights. 

— Mark Twain has started on his lecture-tour around the 
world. He lectured at Portland, Oregon, Olympia and Seattle, 
Alaska, before sailing for Australia. From Vancouver, B. C, he 
has sent out the following statement regarding the affairs of 
Charles A. Webster & Co. : — "I had a two- thirds interest in the 
publishing-firm, whose capital I furnished. If the firm had pros- 
pered, I should have expected to collect two-thirds of the profits. 
As it is, I expect to pay all the debts. My partner has no re- 
sources, and I do not look for assistance from him. By far the 
largest single creditor of this firm is my wife, whose contributions 
in cash, from her private means, have nearly equalled the claims 
of all the others combined. In satisfaction of this great and just 
claim, she has taken nothing, except to avail herself of the op- 
portunity of retaining control of the copyrights of my books. The 
present situation is that the wreckage of the firm, together with 
what money I can scrape together with my wife's aid. will enable 
me to pay the other creditors about fifty per cent, of their claims. 
It is my intention to ask them to accept that as a legal discharge, 
and trust to my honor to pay the other fifty per cent, as fast as I 
can earn it." The best wishes of his innumerable readers ac- 
company Mark Twain on his long undertaking. 

— Hippolyte Raymond, the French dramatist, who committed 
suicide on Aug. 27, with a revolver, had been suffering from 
melancholia for some time. He was best known as a writer of 
short comedies and " curtain-raisers, " working usually in colla- 
boration, and was also the author of a volume called " Come- 
dies et Pochades. " 

— In a recent interview on the Canadian copyright question, 
Mr. Brett of Macmillan & Co. said : — "I can count on the fingers 
of one hand the clique of Canadian printers who are behind this 
law. In fact, I believe I could almost name them, and all the 
agitation is nothing more than the work of a clique. " He added 
that he could not see how it would be possible to protect the 
American market from the inroads of the pirated editions : — "The 
avenues of entrance are so many and of such various kinds as to 
render complete protection an impossibility./^ ^f^oursc^_ |h^ 
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dealer would take every studied advantage to cover his tracks. 
He could buy through secret agents and thus accumulate a large 
stock, and before the machinery of the law could be set in motion 
to arrest him the mischief would have been wrought, for he would 
have to be reached through his different sources of supply. Then 
there are the postal routes to be protected and people are to be 
watched at every turn.** He cited what he had himself seen on 
the steamers that ply on Lake Champlain, and it is what every 
traveller there can see if he will only look. It was a rare thing to 
find a passenger who had not in his travelling-bag or in his pocket 
or some place about him a copy of a pirated book, and generally 
one by an American author. 

— Mr. du Maurier and Alma Tadema strikingly resemble each 
other, as do the Hon. Cecil Rhodes and Rider Haggard, the re- 
semblance between the latter two extending even to their way of 
walking and standing. 

— Dr. Thomas Dunn English, whose name is invariably ac- 
companied by the words '• the author of * Ben Bolt,* '* has written 
a new song, set to music by Philip A. Gifford of Newark. It is 
called *' Old Glory," the first stanza being: — 

* * Though changes may the world appall, 

Though crowns may break, and thrones may fall, 

Our banner shall survive them all 

And ever live in story ; 

The raifibow of a rescued land, 

Where freemen brave together stand. 

With truth and courage hand in hand, 

Floats proudly here, Old Glory." 

— Mme. Sarah Grand has joined the ranks of the literary people 
who ride bicycles. 



— A shortage of $35,000 is supposed to have been discovered in 
Librarian Spofford's pay-roll accounts, in addition to the discrep- 
ancies in the copyright and search-fee accounts. Mr. Spofford 
has deposited $22,000 in the Treasury of the United States, but 
states with emphasis that this is merely a delayed adjustment of 
accounts, not intended to cover a shortage, as has been stated. 

— Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole writes to us : — *• The hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of John Keats comes on Oct. 31, this 
year. He himself supposed that his birthday was the 29th, and 
celebrated that day. Ought not the Authors Club of New York, 
or some literary organization, to make arrangements for a fitting 
jubilee of that golden event ? The two days might well be taken 
for appropriate ceremonies : the last Tuesday and Thursday of 
October. I make this suggestion, hoping that it will meet the 
approval of hundreds who look to Keats as one of the torch- 
bearers of Poetry.*' 
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QUESTIONS 

1782— On the last page of George Sand's *' The Oreo, A Tradi- 
tion of Austrian Rule in Venice," occurs this sentenct-: — "Have 
you never heard of the Oreo, the Venetian Trilby /" Can you ex- 
plain the allusion ? 

New York. L. S. 



ir83,— Who has said that "The consciousness of bein-:; perfectly 
well dressed gives to a woman's mind a peace that even religion 
fails to bestow" ? B. H. 
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Literature 

««The Cathedrals of England and Wales" 

London : Publisher of ** The Builder:' 

The study of the mediaeval monumenis of Great Britain 
.has only begun, though a host of books and countless papers 
upon the subject have appeared during the last quarter of a 
•century, and some even earlier. The subject has been 
treated by the historian, the ecclesiologist and the architect, 
yet along no one line has it been even nearly exhausted. 
Its architectural study has of late been greatly popularized, 
not to say simplified, by the wonderful improvements in mod- 
ern processes of illustration. Not only have the mechanical 
devices for reproducing photographs, drawings and etchings 
reached a remarkable degree of perfection, but far greater 
j)ains and much more talent are expended upon the making 
of architectural drawings now-a-days than thirty or forty 
years ago. Thus far the English cathedrals have monopol- 
ized the greater share of attention. Monographs and hand- 
books h^ve multiplied greatly since the first great works of 
Britton, Bilhngs and Murray. Yet, notwithstanding these 
-and a great variety of historical papers, architectural treat- 
ises and illustrated descriptive sketches, there is much still 
to be learned, and the public appetite is not satiated. 
-Among the divers expressions of Gothic spirit in the archi- 
tecture of Europe between the eleventh and the fifteenth 
-centuries, that of England is in many ways the most attrac- 
tive. Though not so daring, nor so rich in detail, nor yet 
so logical constructively as that of France, it possesses a 
peculiar individuality, an insular freedom from traditional 
art that is not to be found elsewhere. Although almost all 
the architects of the great English churches were of foreign 
birth and training, it is most interesting to observe how 
quickly and readily they shook off the shackles that had 
bound their genius on the Continent, and gave wing to their 
imagination. Then, too, the Gothic architecture of Eng- 
land is inseparably bound up with its political and social 
history, for the great churchmen in the middle ages were like- 
wise the great statesmen and the great builders : a consider- 
able number of England's cathedrals are monuments to the 
genius of men whose names are the most famous of their 
time. Again, the Hfe of the people was centred about 
the great ecclesiastical edifices. They were the seats of the 
-courts of justice ; they were "cities of refuge" for the per- 
secuted and oppressed, the scenes of masques and miracle- 
plays, the homes of learning. It is this role that makes them 
dear to the English race. But these mighty structures are in 
reality more worthy of study for what they ai e than for what 
tbey represent of the past. What models they are of the 
architect's art, what masterpieces of the builder's skill that, 
at the end of six centuries after their building, they are still 
the crowning glory of the land they adorn ! 

It is from this point of view, the purely architectural, that 
the work before us deals with this comprehensive sub- 
ject. It is a large folio, notable chiefly for its illustrations 
and plans. The views have the advantage of being on a 
very large scale, so that masses as well as details of design 
and ornament may be studied from them at the same time. 
They are not the views usually reproduced, but have been 
drawn from new points, in some cases from points not open 
to the public, though they are the most satisfactory and com- 
prehensive, such as the view of Canterbury. The original 
illustrations were drawn by different hands and executed in 
various mediums, water color, monochrome tints, pencil and 
pen line-drawings. They are in almost every case signed, 
among the signatures being those of many well known Eng- 
lish draftsmen. The plans are in some respects the most 



interesting and valuable portion of the publication. They 
constitute the first collection of plans of the English Cathe- 
drals, on so large a scale, ever published. Carefully drawn 
to scale from measurements made in many cases especially 
for the work, they include not only the lines of the main 
structure, but the extensive collection of monastic buildings 
which in the middle ages was the invariable component 
of the cathedral '• city." Their chief interest, however, lies 
in the method of their representation, which distinguishes 
by varieties of shading the different periods to which the 
separate parts of the building belong, a key being furnished 
in the margin. It is to be regretted that in the plan of Can- 
terbury, the most elaborately prepared of all, the varieties of 
shading are indistinct. In several of the plans are indicated 
the lines of ancient portions, which have been destroyed or 
altered, and of which some remains have been discovered 
beneath the newer structure. Thus the early Norman semi- 
circular apse of Lichfield may be traced by the dotted lines 
in the choir of the present structure. Besides the very full 
and careful labelling of the plans, a number of tables of 
reference are furnished, which, with the aid of letters and fig- 
ures, indicate the various points of interest in and about the 
cathedral. Special mention should be made here of the 
plans of York and of Durham. Both are of double size, ex- 
quisitely rendered and intelligibly indexed. The former is 
the work of Mr. Roland W. Paul, who drew also the beauti- 
ful plans of Petersborough, Norwich and others. The other 
was prepared by Mr. C. C. Hodges, who is, moreover, the au- 
thor of the text on the same Cathedral. 

The letterpress, a series of descriptive sketches, is treated 
in the preface as a secondary feature of the work. While 
the drawings and plans by themselves would constitute a 
beautiful and valuable collection, it would be by no means 
complete without this most important accompaniment. The 
sketches are mainly descriptive, being historical only so far 
as the architecture itself is concerned. In each case a brief 
review is given of the various structures or portions thereof 
that preceded the present one. Here again, as in the illustra- 
tions, is seen the advantage of a division of labor. The 
reader gathers different opinions of the same styles, his view 
of the subject being made thereby much broader and deeper 
than it would by the repeated descriptions of one writer. 
While one dilates upon the grandeur of a church open from 
western portals to apse, and deplores the cumbrous presence 
of choir or altar screens, another writes enthusiastically of 
the effects of seclusion and of religious mystery produced in 
churches divided by screens, and regrets the barren and for- 
bidding aspect of an undivided interior. A difference of 
opinion like this stimulates thought. Some of the articles • 
are signed in full, among them being those on Lincoln, by 
Canon Venables, on Ely, by Mr. A. Beresford Pite, on 
Gloucester and Carlisle, by their respective custodian-archi- 
tects, Mr. Waller and Mr. Ferguson ; and that on Durham, 
which, with the plan, was prepared by Mr. C. C. Hodges. 
Others are merely signed with initials, but we beUeve that we 
make no mistake when we ascribe those signed H. H. S., 
together with the preface similarly endorsed, as well as ex- 
quisite wash drawings signed H. H. Statham, to the ac- 
complished publisher of The Builder, Other excellent texts 
and drawings thus signed are those upon Salisbury, Norwich 
and St. Paul's, London. The unsigned articles are, as the 
preface states, by different authors, whose thorough knowl- 
edge is attested by the quality of their anonymous work. 

It is particularly interesting to have all the cathedrals of 
England, small and great, under one cover, and to have very 
nearly equal prominence given to each. An error, frequent 
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as it IS excusable, associates great size and splendor with the 
word "cathedral" as part of its meaning. Although the 
greater number of England's cathedral churches are of the 
highest order in size and magnificence, it is not these attri- 
butes that give them the right to that title, for a number of 
very small and architecturally insignificant churches bear the 
honor of this distinction, while others of the first architect- 
ural rank have no claim to it. The term "cathedral" applies 
to the church of a diocese in which the Bishop's chair or 
cathedra is placed : in ecclesiastical lore it implies nothing 
beyond this. Another advantage of this work is that it draws 
our attention to a number of cathedrals that are little known 
and seldom illustrated. The Welsh cathedrals have hitherto 
been scarcely heard of, the new cathedrals at Manchester 
and Truro have attracted little notice away from home, and 
among the ancient buildings, Exeter, Ripon and Bangor are 
perhaps the least familiar. There is nothing more charming in 
all the Norman architecture of Great Britain than the twin 
towers of Exeter, so noble in design and so unusually placed, 
nor is there a structure in England of greater archaeological 
as well as architectural interest than the Saxon crypt at 
Ripon, a plan of which is given in the text. This calls atten- 
tion to the very attractive pen and-ink sketches of details and 
other features accompanying the text. The greater portion 
of them are the work of Mr. R. W. Paul, and deserve special 
mention. To sum up, the book is a collection of monographs, 
compiled with the best knowledge and the highest technical 
skill that could be brought to bear upon the subject, and 
offered to the public at a cost far below that of any publica- 
tion of the same kind yet produced. In fact, it is within the 
reach of architects and students, and in this forms a strong 
contrast to the vast number of illustrated monographs pub- 
lished each year on the Continent, which are limited in num- 
ber and can be possessed only by large libraries or wealthy 
collectors. It is to be hoped that more publications of this 
type will follow, in evidence of the reviving interest in things 
mediaeval which has been plainly visible of late in art as well 
as literature. 



Napoleon as Soldier 

7, Military Career of Napoleon the Great, By Montgomery B, Gibbs, 
The Werner Co, 2. Napoleon Bonaparte^ s First Campaign, By 
Herbert H. Sargent. A. C, McClurg (5r- Co, j. The Decline 
and Fall of Napoleon, By Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, 
Roberts Bros, 

The average reader certainly dislikes to take up a book 
bearing the appearance of Mr. Gibbs's (i) on Napoleon's 
military career. The author takes occasion to protest that 
the present Napoleonic wave has in no way brought upon 
him hasty writing or publication, but we surely have to seek 
for proofs of that beyond the typographical features here dis- 
played. Then, when one comes to read it, he occasionally 
finds places where good grammar is put to shame, and the 
service "and which" is called upon to do really rouses the 
nerves. There is, however, no little pleasure in going 
through these 500 pages. There is no aim to be compre- 
hensive, to present the history of France at that time even 
in the barest outline, nor, for that matter, to give the effects 
of Napoleon's victories: the political and social sides of his 
work are but infrequently referred to. The real desire is to 
tell the story of Napoleon's military career, not technically, 
but, as it were, personally — as his marshals, generals and sol- 
diers knew him in his everyday relations with them ; and in- 
asmuch as Bonaparte personally commanded in six hundred 
skirmishes and eighty-five pitched battles, there is evidently 
no lack of interesting material for such a work. It is in one 
sense a story-book (its sub-title, indeed, might well have been 
"An Anecdotal Military History")^ and the right kind of 
teachers of history in the lower grades of our schools could 
make wide use of it. Scenes of the battlefield, of the camp 
and the march, are done with graphic touches, and the sad- 
dest as well as the happiest impressions are here received. 
A record which is so full of victories and makes so personal^ 



so intimate, the actions and the very feelings and nature 
of the great Napoleon, and pictures in anecdote so vividly 
the most critical situations in his career, will most likely fur- 
nish younger readers especially with many wide-awake hours. 

Lieut. Sargent's little book (2) is of an altogether differ- 
ent kind. It is written for those who care to study the 
technical features of a great campaign, but in such a manner 
as to enlist the deepest interest of those who never before 
seriously considered military operations. The wonderful 
campaign of Napoleon in Italy is here subjected to a very 
succinct, careful analysis, with the object of setting forth es- 
pecially the most important principles of sti ategy. Seven 
chapters are taken up with an account of the essential de- 
tails of each part of the campaign, and in each chapter 
comments on the previously outlined situations and opera- 
tions discuss with eminent clearness the reasons for the 
failures of the Austrians and the victories of Napoleon. In 
this connection are given the particular principles of strategy 
and tactics violated or followed. Four maps assist in mak- 
ing the text plain. In another and final chapter are pre- 
sented excellent general comments on the campaign as a 
whole, and here we find in summary the various strategical 
principles as illustrated by the different parts of the cam- 
paign. There is associated with these also a striking con- 
trast of the systems of war followed respectively by the 
Austrian generals and by Bonaparte, and an attempt is made 
to show the relation between Napoleon and the few great 
captains who preceded him. From a strategical as well as 
from a tactical point of view the author judges this campaign 
almost perfect. He makes but one criticism, that being on 
minor details and, as he himself thinks, scarcely worthy of 
consideration as a criticism. The violation of principles 
here displayed contributed to Bonaparte's failure later. 
The reviewer should not neglect to say, in the hope of en- 
couraging a very good but unfortunately much neglected 
practice, that this book is accompanied by an excellent index. 

It is announced that the Pall Mall Magazine Library will 
consist of a series of republications of the more important 
articles and short stones appearing in that magazine. The 
first number of that series is a small volume (3) containing 
a half-dozen analytical papers dealing with the four last years 
of Napoleon's power. These articles deserve well the recep- 
tion that has already been accorded them. They abound in 
opinions and impressions of one who has evidently read and 
pondered not only the military events of those four years, 
but has studied the career of Napoleon in its various other 
features. However, his discussions of military affairs un- 
questionably form the best sides of the book, though not in 
all cases the most interesting. The errors in principle re- 
ferred to by Lieut. Sargent as occurring in Bonaparte's later 
years are here made very prominent. Indeed, the Field- 
Marshal is constantly calling attention to such opportunities 
and critical occasions as Napoleon did not accept or was not 
equal to, but the mistakes he attributes to him are by no 
means all concerned with the practice of war. He concludes, 
however, that Napoleon was at least no longer the leader he 
had been in his early campaign; that, as the years advanced, 
his conceptions and plans remained as grand as ever, but 
his ability to execute declined. He grants that Napoleon's 
genius was superhuman, but reflects, also, that in the three 
last years of his wars he proved himself neither a hero nor a 
true French patriot, that he was a preeminently bad man, 
and that his whole career was one great unholy deception. 
The index and some of the illustrations are commendable 
features. 



We learn from an English exchange that Max O'Rell, not 
content with the extraordinary success he has encountered both 
as a writer and a lecturer, is about to compete with the play- 
wrights. •* A comedy from his pen will be produced in Canada 
and the States in a month or two. and Mr. Daly has requisitioned 
a play for his company to be produced in New York in the winter 
and in London during the next season. " 
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" Ernst Moritz Arndt " 

StinLeben und Arbeiten JUr Deutschlands Freiheity Ehre, Einheit und 
Grosse. Von Rudolf Thick, Gutersloh : BreUlmann, New 
York : B, Westermann 6* Co, 

To THOSE at ail conversant with German literature or 
German history it is generally known that Arndt was one of 
the foremost writers of popular national songs ; but a most 
important work of his is by no means so well known. That 
for half a century he devoted the whole strength of his intel- 
lectual and moral personality to the cause of his fatherland; 
that as historian, professor, political writer and poet, always 
in truly German and truly Christian spirit, he wrought and 
suffered for the prosperity of Germany — this is known only to 
the few that have given more than passing notice to the man. 
To show in what way and to what extent Arndt contributed 
to the development of united Germany, is the task that Mr. 
Thiele has set himself in this work. The importance of 
his undertaking is apparent, when we consider that at the age 
of ninety Arndt looked back on a world that had changed 
more during his life than it had in any century of previous 
history. As a boy he was surrounded by the society and the 
government of the middle ages ; during his student days he 
saw develop the first strong opposition to the antiquated 
system ; in his early manhood the radical changes of the 
French Revolution made a strong impression on him ; in the 
prime of his life came the French Empire and the humilia- 
tion of Prussia ; and during these years Arndt formed inde- 
pendently the political ideal from which he never essentially 
departed — the elevation of Prussia and the unification of 
Germany under her leadership. Although most unjustly 
treated by the government whose welfare he sought to pro- 
mote, he remained true to his principles, and used all his 
power to put them into effect. On his ninetieth birthday 
(26 Dec. 1859) he received the homage of a nation whose 
consciousness of national unity showed him that the realiza- 
tion of his long cherished wish was not very far in the future. 

In treating his subject, Thiele rightly pays little attention 
to Amdt's contributions to lyric poetry, naturally confining 
himself to the discussion of the patriot's political writings, and 
to his letters. Although biography is made a secondary 
matter in the book, it is cleverly woven in with the study of 
the various essays and books, and gives a very accurate ac- 
count of Arndt's career. In the first chapter, Arndt's life, 
from his boyhood up to the time he entered the university at 
Greifswald as an instructor, is described so as to show how 
the rugged life amid humble surroundings, and amid all the 
influences of nature, developed a spirit of independence in 
the boy, how this was strengthened by the ardent study of the 
numerous branches of science, and then broadened by ex- 
tensive travel all over western Europe. Arndt's preparation 
for the ministry and his early withdrawal from the clerical 
office,with the reasons for the latter step, are clearly present- 
ed. The second chapter begins with the year 1800, the 
year in which Arndt began his lecturing at the University, 
and in which he wrote his first important political essay. 
Thiele formulates the method Arndt followed in his teaching, 
and then shows all through the book how he followed that 
method in teaching, and in writing generally. It was what 
we call the historical method. He sought to interpret the 
struggles, movements and phenomena of the present in the 
light of the past, and frequently of the far distant past. 

Beginning with " Ueber die Freiheit der alten Republiken " 
and the application of the principles therein deduced down 
to the troubles of the French Republic, Thiele takes up, in 
chronological order, fifty-four of Arndt's more important po- 
litical essays and books, and discusses them more or less 
thoroughly, with a view to finding out just how much they 
have contributed to the development of Germany. In each 
case he gives the causes that led to the writing of that par- 
ticular work and the circumstances in which the writer at 
that time found himself, thus weaving into the book a very 
interesting biography. Among the more important of these 



many works may be mentioned " Geist der Zeit," " Soldaten- 
katechismus," prepared for the common soldier, to arouse 
his patriotism ; « Der Rhein, Deutschlands Strom, aber nicht 
Deutschlands Grenze," in which Arndt showed that from the 
time of the Caesars the whole Rhine valley had been inhab- 
ited by people German in language, culture and government, 
and that only by Germany's lack of unity had the French 
been able to gain the territory on the left bank of the river. 
He demanded the whole valley for his fatherland, and pointed 
out to his countrymen how dangerous it was for " this cradle 
of German history, culture and freedom to remain in the 
hands of the French ; for French morals, language and cus- 
toms would continually press eastward and consume the ker- 
nel of German life and being." " Pro Populo Germanico," 
properly a continuation of " Geist der Zeit," is the last really 
political work of the author, and in it he utters a last cry to 
his people for a united hereditary empire under the leader- 
ship of Prussia. 

In addition to these writings, Thiele treats of Arndt's per- 
sonal influence in politics, especially his work in the Frank- 
fort Parliament of 1848, his personal appeals to Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV. to accept the Imperial crown, and his success 
in restraining the more radical members of the Parliament. 
His installation as Professor of History in the new University 
at Bonn, his unjust suspension and more unjust trial, and his 
reinstallation, after twenty years, by Friedrich Wilhelm IV., 
with full acknowledgment' of his innocence and his worth, 
are all fully dealt with, and there is a detailed account of the 
hearty national celebration of Arndt's ninetieth birthday, a 
patriotic homage probably never before bestowed on a man- 
of-letters. Thiele might have mentioned the fact that this 
token of esteem has since been repeated by the erection of 
three beautiful monuments to his memory, at Bonn, Greifs- 
wald and on the highest point of the island of Rligen. 

Thiele sums up the result of his investigations somewhat 
as follows : — Arndt was genuinely German in his thought, 
feeling, love and interests, and during all his life devoted the 
whole of his power to the cause of his country. These vir- 
tues, however, sometimes led to one-sidedness in other direc- 
tions, as may be seen in his aversion to Catholicism, the 
Poles, the Jews, and especially the French, whom he passion- 
ately hated. Although highly honored in other countries, he 
was never at home except in Germany, and even when un- 
justly forbidden to follow his profession there, he thought of 
removal to another country only as a last resort to avoid 
persecution. Many of his writings had direct and powerful 
influence on the statesmanship of the time, and thus became 
formative in the general policy of Germany; others, of a 
more popular nature, aroused the national spirit among the 
soldiers and people. Of scarcely less influence were his per- 
sonal examples of courage, his unshakable faith in the great 
future of the fatherland, and his firm belief in the divine ml- 
ing of the world. The history of the next decade after his 
death has proved how correct were his general plans in re- 
gard to the great questions of Schleswig-Holstein and of the 
founding of the Empire ; but in detail many of his expectations 
have not been realized — e,g.^ the voluntary union of Switzerland 
and the Netherlands with the Empire. He was a thoroughly 
learned man, although he never followed the strict scientific 
method of the specialist. Himself a master of the German 
language, he always maintained that German literature and 
science must become thoroughly German, in order to become 
world-literature and world -science, and he strove to bring the 
educated class into more intimate relation with the people. 
His religious belief, closely akin to that of his brother-in-law 
Schleiermacher, filled his heart with love for those around 
him, and assured him a happy and joyful disposition all 
through his long life. His own modesty kept him from giv- 
ing his talent and worth a just estimate, while his love of the 
truth led him to attack most severely vain appearances and 
hypocrisy wherever he found them. ^ ^ ■ 
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«« The Art of New8|Miper-rtakiiig '' 

Three Lectures, By Charles A, Dana. D, Appleion <5r* Co, 
These lectures, by the veteran and accomplished editor 
of the New York Sun^ which are now published in an at- 
tractive little volume, have been circulated pretty widely 
already, and need but brief comment at this time. They are 
written in bright and entertaining style, as might be ex- 
pected, contain a large variety of anecdote and reminis- 
cence, and much technical mformation concerning the 
manufacture, growth and management of newspapers, which 
cannot fail to be interesting to outsiders, although it touches 
only the edge of the subject. The writer's facts are accurate 
and well selected, but his views in relation to the responsi- 
bilities and true mission of the journalist are tinged with a 
characteristic cynicism, and are not always consistent with 
the highest morality or usefulness. He may be accepted 
as a safe guide, however, when he speaks of the quahfications 
of the successful newspaper-man, and insists upon the futility 
of college courses in journalism. The best school of jour- 
nalism is, he declares, in a newspaper office, and in this he is, 
beyond all doubt, perfectly right. He is careful, however, to 
add that no amount of preliminary education can be too 
liberal, and that an intimate acquaintance with all classical 
literature, ancient and modem, is of inestimable value. In 
a word, he holds that the model editor ought to take all 
knowledge for his province, and. it is a great pity that his 
directions upon this point are not followed more generally. 

When, on the other hand, he attempts to defend the 
shocking and abominable prominence given in the modem 
newspaper to criminal and other demoralizing records, on 
the ground that everybody talks about them and wants to 
read about them, it is difficult to believe that so shrewd a 
man can deceive himself by shallow and pernicious sophistry, 
which would justify the publication of all kinds of obscene 
literature. The fact is that the daily newspaper press is lower- 
ing the whole standard of public morality, especially among 
the rising generations, by fostering an appetite for everything 
that is morbid and unclean. It is true that the main object 
of a newspaper is to print the news of the day, but the great 
privilege of the editor is that he can select the matter for his 
readers and thus direct their attention to topics of real im- 
portance, interest and beneficence. There is an enormous 
fortune waiting for the man who will publish a morning news- 
paper from which prurient and criminal reports of every kind 
shall be rigidly excluded, a newspaper which a family man 
would not be afraid to give to his sons and daughters to read. 



Days of fly Life 

By John Bickerdyke, Longmans^ Green &* Co, 
Mr. Bickerdyke is a zealous disciple of Izaak Walton, and 
his book proves that, like his master, he is equally apt with 
rod and pen. It would be hard, indeed, to find so delightful 
a book in that line — no pun is intended — except Izaak's own. 
Anglers and non-anglers will alike enjoy it, which is a crucial 
test of its fine quality. It deals not only with fresh- water 
fishing, but also with salt-water, in which the author is an 
expert, having published a book on " Angling in Salt Water " 
eight years ago — the first manual on the subject, and one 
that has led to wide-spread interest in this kind of sport and 
the formation of a British Sea- Anglers' Society, with many 
branches From the descriptions given by Mr. Bickerdyke, 
it is evident that rod-fishing in the sea is every way as excit- 
ing as in river or lake ; that, as he says, " it is most necessary 
to have local knowledge, the right bait, and to fish at the 
right season of the year, and when the tide suits." 

Our author's angling has taken him to various parts of 
England and Scotland, to the Black Forest, and to the coast 
of Norway. We get many graphic sketches of scenery in 
connection with piscatorial feats, and not a few capital sto- 
ries, one of the best of which is that of "The Professor and the 
Salmon." The professor had been invited to become the 
scientific adviser of a certain fishery board in Scotland, but 



"knew less about the habits of salmon and the ways they were 
caught than the most ignorant larrikin in Glasgow." Before 
accepting the position offered him, he thought he would visit 
a cousin in Scotland, see fish swimming in the river, and per- 
haps even catch one. The cousin was busy just when he 
arrived, and the professor rashly started off alone for the ex- 
periment. His first happening was a plunge into an iron 
bog, which plastered him with yellow mud above the knees 
and splashes of it on his person generally. Then he lost his 
hat, which was knocked into the water by a bough under 
which he was scrambling. Later he fell in with a poacher, to 
whom he offered ten shillings if he would tell him how to 
hook a salmon, and under whose skillful instruction he man- 
aged to gaff and haul in a twenty-pounder. The good man 
was absolutely ignorant of his violation of the fishery laws, 
and was much astonished when his disreputable companion, 
seeing the police coming, told him to cut and run. The po- 
lice gave hot chase, and would have caught him if he had not 
luckily tripped, fallen, and sunk through the heather into a 
convenient hiding-place between two big rocks. He was 
wise enough to stay there, and the police, after passing with- 
in two yards of him, were soon a mile distant. After dark he 
groped his way back to his cousin's, his garments rent with 
thorns, his spectacles broken, his hair dishevelled, and his 
general appearance most unprofessional. He was put to bed, 
and lay there sick for a week. " He declined the post of 
scientific adviser to the fishery board, and now never passes 
a fishmonger's shop without a shudder." 

« The Great Frozen Land '' 

By Frederick George Jackson, Macmillan &* Co, 
Apart from its merits as a traveller's story, particularly wcl^ 
told, this book derives a special interest from the fact that its ad- 
venturous author is now at the head of the Jackson- Harmsworth 
expedition, which is engaged in exploring the region beyond the 
Franz-Joseph group of islands north of Nova Zembla, a group 
which shares with Greenland the geographical distinction of com- 
prising the nearest known land to the North Pole. The perilous 
nature of this enterprise will be understood when it is remembered 
that the discovery of the group was due to the accident of the 
Austrian exploring vessel, the Tcgethoff, being enclosed in a solid 
mass of fl ating ice and carried with it by the current to the lati- 
tude of 80 degrees north, where its course was checked by a wild 
and mountainous range of glaciers and rocky peaks, the loftiest 
about 5000 feet high. The crushed vessel was left here, and the 
crew made their way, with sledges and boats, to Nova Zembla. 
This was no longer ago than in 1874. Judged from his book, Mr. 
Jackson would seem to be well fitted for carrying on the work of 
exploration in such a region. 

The journey which he now describes was a preparatory trip, 
made in the winter of 1893-4, for the purpose, as the preface tells 
us, of ** testing a selected variety of equipment, clothing, and food 
under the conditions of an Arctic winter." The suitable region 
selected for this trial-trip was the Arctic coast of northeastern Eu- 
rope, adjacent to the •* frozen tundras of Siberia," in which climat- 
ologists place •*the pole of extreme cold." The experiences of a 
winter journey in a reindeer sledge along this frigid waste, pre- 
ceded by a somewhat prolonged residence among the semi-pagan 
and semi-savage Samoy ads, and an exploration of their *vHoly 
Island " of Waigatz, adjoining Nova Zembla, are described in a 
lively style and with a spirit which shows the author to be possessed 
of the qualities of hardihood, resourcefulness, and unfailing good- 
temper requisite for an explorer. The work has been edited for 
his journals, during his absence on his present enterprise, by his 
scientific friend, Mr. Arthur Montefiore, who, as an experienced 
geologist and ethnographer, has been able to add some interesting 
particulars from other sources. There are three useful maps and 
many excellent pictorial views. The book is a welcome addition 
to the steadily growing and always fascinating library of Arctic 
exploration. 

Mr. Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) will probably see the 
publication, this month, of a new book of his, virtually a contmu- 
ation of the series of unconventional talks about *• English Lands, 
Letters and Kings. " The first volume of the two already pub- 
lished extends from Celt to Tudor, and the second<1rom Elizabeth 
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Poetry and Verse 

••Songs of the Soil." by Frank L. Stanton, resembles in its 
general effect the work of James Whitcomb Riley. There is the 
same careless cheer, the same love of country life, the same simple 
kindliness, the same picturesque homeliness. But Mr. Stanton 
belongs to the South as fully as his fellow-poet belongs to the 
West. Mr. Stanton is gayer and more glowing, and his manner 
with women has a touch of the blarney that is supposed to please 
the softer sex. His people and scenery, too, are unmistakably 
Southern ; Dame Nature seems kinder, and the workaday world 
less obtrusive. As a poet Mr. Stanton shows less originality, per- 
haps, than Mr. Riley, but he also shows less inequality, and his 
verse is more uniformly pleasing. Poems like "Wearyin' for 
You." ** The First Kiss," -Don't You?" and ♦•A Country 
Philosopher " exhale a fresh natural charm, a tonic sweetness 
like a mountain breeze in June. In a needlessly defiant preface 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris plucks a crow with the critics and 
•• apostles of culture." who. he expects, will detect a lack of *• lit- 
erary art " in the writings of his friend. Mr. Harris may calm his 
agitation. Recent American criticism has been only too ready to 
appreciate artlessness. and Mr. Harris himself testifies to the 

popularity of Mr. Stanton's works. (D. Appleton & Co.) Mr. 

Wm. H. Venable has edited the *• Poems of William Haines 
Lytle," whose dramatic ballad, *• I am Dying, Egypt, Dying," re- 
tains a certain popularity with youthful declaimers. Lytle was an 
eloquent speaker, and his poems have the dash, sonority and florid 
coloring of Southern and Western oratory. A little •* Anacreon- 
tic " has merit, but all of Lytle's work shows the faults of over- 
hasty composition. It was hardly worth while to disinter these 
faded and forgotten pieces from the dusty files of thirty-year-old 
newspapers. Lytle was a brave officer and a man of fine traits, 
and surely his venial sins -of ranting and rhyming might have 
been overlooked after all these years. (Cincinnati : The Robert 

Clarke Co.) ••Songs From the Woods of Maine," by 

Julia H. May, is a volume of domestic and religious verse, ortho- 
dox, provincial, uninteresting. Mrs. May writes fluently, but with 
little sense of quality. She has a genial and sympathetic tempera- 
ment, however, and a spark of humor. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

Most of the •• Poems" of John B. Tabb are unusually 
brief, but each receives a whole page to itself, even though it con- 
tains but a single stanza. When, as sometimes happens, its 
brevity is the sole merit of the composition, the effect is ludicrous 
— like that of ••small beer in cordial glasses." as Thackeray would 
say. The verses are mainly of a reflective and moralizing turn, 
often sententious and aphoristic, at other times quaint, fanciful, or 
sentimental. They do not always contain a real thought at the 
core, and the fatal phraze *'labor*d nothings" recalls itself more 
than once. Yet in ••An Influence," ••Enshrined" and other 
pieces one perceives true spiritual beauty as well as poetic charm. 
But the author should take himself seriously in hand. There are 
indications that his inveterate romanticism and his free handling 
of materials not in themselves plastic have had the effect of weak- 
ening his discernment. He seems to have almost lost the faculty 
of distinguishing the true from the false, the sphere of faith from 
that of fancy. This state of mind, so characteristic of our time 
and so fatal to religious as well as to intellectual growth, fairly 
burlesques itself in the following preposterous conceit, flippantly 
entitled ••Out of Bounds": — 

"A little Boy of heavenly birth, 
But far from home to-day. 

Comes down to find His ball, the earth. 
That Sin has cast away. 

O comrades, let us one and all 

Join in to get Him back His ball ! " 

For sheer buffoonery no mediaeval friar could have beaten that. 
(Copeland & Day.) 



••Poems of Nature and Sentiment." by Robert J. 
Wickenden (Frederick Keppel & Co.). is a pamphlet of common- 
place rhymes, lacking both art and inspiration. Mr. Morgan 

A. Robertson is the author of a coarse and ribald burlesque in 
doggerel verse, called ••The Tale of a Halo," and published by 

the Truth Seeker Co. ••Poems Old and New," by George 

Cotterill, are gentle and sweetly fanciful verses, that remind us a 
little of William Morris, and* more of Leigh Hunt. The resem- 
blance is most apparent in ••Constance" and ••Nathan." two 
stories from Boccaccio which Mr. Cotterill has put into flowing 
rhymes. The quality of this poet's mind is essentially feminine, 
and his verse pleases by feminine arts and graces. His emo- 



tions are usually toned down to sigh-point, and he soothes him- 
self with the half-religious, half-sentimental opiates that women 
love. He is happiest in his poems of childhood, and the love- 
ly elegy ••Child and Angel," in its chastened expression of a 
heartfelt grief, puts the simulated sorrows of ••Galatea" to 
shame. A little more fire would do Mr. Cotterill no harm. 

(London: David Nutt.) ••On the Wooing of Martha 

Pitkin," by Charles Knowles Bolton, is a love-story of early 
Colonial times, written in simple, somewhat irregular unrhymed 
verse. It makes a pretty little book, which is printed and bound 

in the style of its imaginary date. (Copeland & Day.) MR- 

Warren Holden, the author of •• Many Moods," confesses him- 
self an octogenarian, and some of the verses reprinted in this 
volume were composed over half a century ago. Of the four sub- 
divisions, apparently corresponding to four periods or phases of 
the author's life, that entitled ••Afterthoughts" is much the 
best. The sonnets grouped under this title, reflecting the grief 
of a bereaved husband, reveal a true and touching emotion. 
The other poems are slighter and poorer. The poetic elements 
are present, but unfused by the alchemy of genius. Mr. Hol- 
den's metaphors are often trite, and he permits himself to use 
that detestable alliteration, •'brain and brawn," of which the 
natural significance is gastronomic. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 



•• Green Pastures" is the punning title of a pretty volume 
of selections from Robert Greene, edited by Alexander B. Grosart. 
Greene is one of the authors of whom it may be said that the part 
is more than the whole, since they appear to the best advantage 
in well-chosen extracts. The editor believes that Greene's denun- 
ciation of Shakespeare as a plagiarist was better founded than is 
generaly believed. Judging from the few dramas of Greene's 
which are still extant, his influence on Shakespeare counted for 
little as compared with that of Marlowe. There is more resem- 
blance, indeed, between Greene's poems and those of Shakespeare, 
which goes to show that Shakespeare emancipated himself at an 
early date from his literary apprenticeship. Greene himself un- 
doubtedly owed something to Lilly and something to Spenser. 
Of course Lowell was right in saying that, as a dramatist, Greene 
has ••all the inadequacy of imperfectly-drawn tea," but many of 
his lyrics have the real Elizabethan sprightliness and spontaneity. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 



••Poems and Verses," by Helen. Lady Dufferin. In this 
volume Lord Dufferin has collected most of the poetical produc- 
tions of his lovely and accomplished mother, who was the grand- 
daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Lady Dufferin inherited 
a full share of the Sheridan wit, as her parodies and poetical jeux 
(V esprit remain to show. From her grandmother, the beautiful 
•• Saint Cecilia " of Sir Joshua Reynolds, she derived a sweetness 
of character which made her the most devoted of mothers. The 
sacred maternal tenderness which breathes in the many poems in- 
scribed to her son had its reward in his deep filial affection. 
••Helen's Tower," erected by Lord Dufferin to his mother's mem- 
ory on a commanding site at Claudeboye, evoked from Robert 
Browning a fine sonnet which is here reproduced. The biographi- 
cal introduction contains an interesting sketch of the Blackwood 

and Sheridan families. (Charles Scribner's Sons, Importers.) 

••Hymns and Verses," by Samuel Longfellow. Two at least 
of Mr. Longfellow's hymns ("Go Forth to Life! " and *• O Life 
that Maketh All Things New ") have become favorities with his 
own denomination. Among his less-known compositions of this 
character there are several which, while not remarkable for poetic 
force, are well worthy of preservation as the utterances of a sin- 
cere piety and a hopeful kindliness. The other poems, of which 
** Furness Abbey " is the most notable, lack the stamp of origin- 
ality and the charm of perfect art. though faithfully reflecting the 
mild glow of a pure and serene spirit. (Houghton. Mifflin & Co.) 

••The Pathos of the Rose in Poetry," an essay by the 

late John Addington Symonds. is reprinted in the July number of 
The Bibelot, The article was written apropos of Mrs. Richard 
Cavendish Boyle's well-known ••Ros Rosarum," and follows the 
chain of borrowing by means of which the ancient commonplace 
about the ephemeral beauty of the rose and its likeness to vanishing 
youth has been made to give flavor to so many poetic concoctions, 
like the common soup-bone of a Scotch village. From the well- 
known idyl of Ansonius he traces the thought through Lorenzo^ 
de* Medici and Poliziano and more famous Italian poets, to Rons- 
ard. and so to Herrick and Weller. (Portland. M^.,Vrhomas B.| 
Mosher.) 
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New Books 
Persifer Frazer's "Manual of the Study of Documents/' 
to establish the individual character of handwriting and to detect 
fraud and forgery, will be of special interest and service to the 
lawyer, as well as to business-men who are exposed to the many 
risks of this nature. The author gives an exhaustive account of 
the established methods for the detection of false and sophisti- 
cated chirography, and adds several new methods of research which 
are equally valuable. Evidences of erasure, washing with chemi- 
cal reagents, restorations of original marks, and other tampering 
with written matter, are described ; and the means of detecting 
them by the use of magnifying instruments, by photography, and 
by chemical examination, are minutely explained and illustrated 
by woodcuts and reproductions of photographs. Every detail of 
the effects of fraud and forgery upon the manner of writing — the 
hesitation and tremor, the evident effort and labor in imitating 
another hand, and the like, and also upon the paper or parchment, 
is subjected to similar scrutiny. The use of composite photo- 
graphy in comparing a number of authentic signatures with one 
another and with those which are suspected to be spurious, is 
novel and curious. In the testing of different inks, photography 
is also shown to be important, in addition to the chemical tests 
usually applied. A closing chapter summarizes the laws relating 
to the testimony of experts on handwriting ; and a bibliography 
of the subject and a full index are appended. The book will in- 
terest every student of chemistry and photography no less than 
the man of law. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

To A MAN who has a genius for discovering Literary Land- 
marks, such a city as Jerusalem must needs suggest the writing 
of a book. In that great rubbish heap, the Jerusalem of to-day, 
round which one can walk inside of an hour, which is un-sani- 
tary. almost wholly un-vehicled and donkey-less, ever dropsical 
with poverty and beggary, with a trade only in beads and cruci- 
fixes, and with only one hotel, Mr. Hutton found that his faith 
was greater than his rationalism. He believed, and therefore 
wrote. He calls our attention in a most delightful way to the 
various authors who helped to write that book of books, which is 
well fit to hold its own through the unmeasured centuries yet to 
come, by its literary power alone. It is good for writers and 
critics like Mr. Hutton to draw our attention from time to time 
to the literary side of the Bible, and to give us sketches of cities 
that are as fixed stars in the firmament of human history. The 
little book contains only seventy-two pages, but the paper, print 
and abundant illustrations make it a thing of beauty. Is there 
not, however, a little slip on page 19. where it is said that Jerus- 
alem has no printing-presses ? Or, is the •* catch " in the plural 
form of the word ? We know of a book which was printed in- 
side the walls of Jerusalem only two years ago. To be true, the 
author had to leave the city under pressure from the Turkish 
Governor, who made it too warm for him and his printer to stay 
there. (Harper & Bros.) 



The ** After-Dinner and Other Speeches " of John B. Long, 
cx-Gov. of Massachusetts, reflect finely the public sentiment, the 
topics and notable occasions of a generation that has not yet 
wholly passed away. Most of the speeches have a distinctly local 
and provincial outlook, for Mr. Long is a New Engiander, and his 
mind, even when he perhaps scarcely suspects it, is saturated with 
the ideas that are peculiar to his region. In his speeches of wel- 
come to national associations, and in his eulogies of the great gen- 
erals of the War, however, his view sweeps wider ranges. In his 
reproduction of the old-time life of colonial and revolutionary days, 
there are lambent wit and occasional outbursts of humor, while 
some of the passages rise into eloquence. This volume seems to 
emphasize again the vast and profound difference, which seems 
almost inherent and necessary, between success on one's legs in 
front of a dinner-table, and the winning of abiding fame in solid 
literature, which grows slowly and is finished with pain and care. 
Saying this, however, we say also that we doubt whether many 
living men in the United States could produce a volume of after- 
dinner speeches equal in quality to this neatly printed volume. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Handbooks for the public speak- 
er, whether legal or ecclesiastical, are sufficiently numerous, but 
most of them are constructed on plans that suggest mediocrity in 
the compiler. The anonymous author of the one now in our hands 
seems to have chosen a more excellent way. He gives us a 
** Dictionary of Scientific Illustrations and Symbols," and suc- 
ceeds admirably in setting forth moral truths that are mirrored in 
scientific facts. In an age like ours, forcible analogies, cogent 



symbols and suitable illustrations will speed to the mark the arrow 
of argument. It stands to reason, in our day of wonderful dis- 
covery, when science forms part of every-day culture, that facts 
are often preferable to anecdotes drawn chiefly from the senti- 
mental side of life. The illustrations the book contains are un- 
usually rich, pertinent and fresh. Besides an index of general 
topics, there is a list of authorities. (Wilbur B. Ketcham.) 

Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, a well-known writer on the subject 
of England's naval and imperial policy, sends out a plea for the 
reorganization of the directing part of the British Navy. He 
wants to have organized in each of the two services, the Navy and 
the Army, a department for campaigns and battles, for preparing, 
as Moltke prepared, for the next war; for directing it when it 
comes, and, all the time, for training and testing admirals or 
generals. After outlining his plan of a Campaign Office, he winds 
up with an arraignment of the cabinets of the last ten years, 
which have in succession compelled the British lion to retreat be- 
fore" France, Germany and Russia. **The Brain of the Navy" 
is the title of this suggestive and aggressive booklet. (London : 

A. Constable & Co.) ** Bright Celestials " is the title of a 

book, bound in a gorgeous binding of an unmistakably Japanese 
pattern, which purports to tell about the Chinaman at home and 
abroad. It is by **John Coming Chinaman," and its •* unique 
characteristic " is that it is written from the Chinese point of 
view. It discusses, along the thin line of a thin story, such ques- 
tions as those of opium, Chinese emigration, secret societies, the 
social evil, the Christian missionary problem, the Chinese anti- 
foreign feeling and the relations of these to western influence and 
Christianity. The Chinese friend who is supposed to have given 
the anonymous author his illumination is Mr. Teck Soon of 
Singapore. There is a great deal of miscellaneous information 
about Chinese life, but on the whole this is a feat of literary 
ventriloquism. For those who prefer fiction to fact, the book will 
have its uses. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 



Shakespeariana 

Edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge. Mass. 

Something New on Shakespeare's Sonnets, — A lady in Rahway, 
N. J., sends me the following note: — 

** I have just read a new theory concerning Shakespeare which 
is set forth in a novel called * A Study in Prejudices, ' by Geo. 
Paston. If new to you, it may interest you as one of those toad- 
stools that are always being gathered by Shakespearian mush- 
room-hunters : — 

*He had conceived the theory that the poet, at some period of his 
career, had loved a woman called Rose, and that she was not the dark- 
eyed, false-hearted heroine of the later sonnets, but the original from 
whom some of his most exquisite portraits of womanhood were drawn, 
namely his four masquerading heroines, Rosalind, Viola, Portia and Im- 
ogen. In these characters he fancied he could trace, more or less dis- 
tinctly, variations of the same feminine type, a beautiful creature in the 
springtide of life, fearless, quick-witted and resourceful, combining the 
daring and impetuosity of a high-spirited youth with the passionate ten- 
derness and self-abnegation of a true woman. He further believed, 
whatever English or German critics might say to the contrary, that some 
of the love-letters in sonnet form were addressed to the poet's true love 
Rose, and not to a male friend or to an unfaithful mistress. This pretty 
little theory was of course based on no better evidence than that which a 
vivid imagination could supply, but it was at least not more absurd than 
the theories of those who hold that the sonnets are addressed to Pure 
Reason or to William Himself, and assert that the dark-eyed lady is 
either the Catholic Church or the Bride of the Canticles.' 

** How is that for ingenuity ? I should have more respect for 
his ideas, but that he misnumbers and misquotes a sonnet in 
proof. He refers to the last two lines of the io8th, evidently 
meaning the 109th." 

The lines in the 109th Sonnet referred to are the following: — 
** For nothing this wide universe I call. 
Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my all." 
The reference to the rose here is probably one of the many 
metaphors in which the flower figures in Shakespeare as in other 
poets. If the writer has nothing more definite on which to base 
his theory, the most that can be said for it is what he himself 
says ; namely, that it is not more absurd than some other theories. 
All those which he mentions are sufficiently ridiculous. The 
"William Himself," as readers unfamiliar with the vast literature 
of the Sonnets may need to be inforihed, is one of the many pre- 
posterous explanations of the **Mr. W. H." to whom the poems 
are dedicated by the piratical publisher, **T. T." (Thomas 
Thorpe). 
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I am, however, disposed to agree with Mr. Paston that it is 
doubtful whether all the first 126 Sonnets are addressed to one 
and the same person, and that person a man. That the great 
majority of them are addressed to "Mr. W. H.,"and that he 
was William Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke, can hardly 
admit of doubt since Mr. Thomas Tyler published the results of 
his researches in 1 890. For an abstract of these, if Mr. Tyler's 
book on the Sonnets (not republished in this country) is not ac- 
cessible, I may refer the curious reader to the ** Addenda" in the 
more recent issues of my edition of the Sonnets (pp. 184-188). 

But why not agree with those who suppose that all the first 1 26 
Sonnets are addressed to Herbert ? In the first place, this is un- 
likely on the face of it, as well as from the circumstances of their 
collection and publication. I think that I have proved, in my 
edition, that the quarto of 1609 was not edited or authorized by 
Shakespeare. The last two Sonnets in the collection (153. 154) 
are evidently mere poetical exercises, and probably belong to the 
period of the composition of ** Venus and Adonis," as their sub- 
ject suggests. The editor of 1609 put them at the end because he 
could find no other good place for them ; and I strongly suspect 
that for a similar reason he put the Sonnets following the 126th 
where he did. He knew that Shakespeare had addressed many of 
his Sonnets to his friend. **Mr. W. H.." and he included in the 
group ending with the 1 26th all that he could possibly force into 
it. At a time when one man could write verses to another in a 
strain such as now he would use only in writing to a woman with 
whom he is in love, it was easy to confound poems addressed to 
a wife or mistress with those addressed to a male friend. May 
not the early editor have done this, as many editors and critics 
have followed him in doing ? 

In the second place, some of the Sonnets — for instance, 97, 98, 
99, III, etc. — bear internal evidence of being addressed to a 
woman ; and some critics, with whom I should be glad to ag^ee, 
believe that Anne Hathaway was that woman. There are others 
of the first 1 26 which may or may not belong in the series : there 
is absolutely no internal evidence to settle the question either way. 
Our editor (who may have been the publisher Thorpe) gave them 
the benefit of the doubt and counted them in ; he had no better 
authority for doing so than any of his successors have had. 

Is it probable, on the face of it, that all of these 1 54 Sonnets 
(or all but two) are either addressed to one person or connected 
with the poet's relations to that person and one other — the woman 
with whom they both were entangled ? Is it not probable that a 
poet who *• unlocked his heart " to such an extent in this form of 
verse would occasionally, if not often, have employed it in ex- 
pressing his feelings towards other friends or with reference to 
other experiences? Is it likely that the sonnet in "Love's La- 
bour's Lost " is his one effort in this line outside of this great 
series ? I, for one, cannot believe it. 

I must not take space here to enlarge upon the internal evidence 
in certain of the Sonnets that they are addressed to a woman. Let 
the reader examine the 99th, for instance, with reference to this 
question, and see to what conclusion he will come, even after 
making all due allowance for the sonneteering fashion of the time 
to which I have alluded. If he does not agree with me, I may 
have more to say on the subject another day. 



Abridgments of the Plays for Reading, — A correspondent in 
New York sends this inquiry : — 

"Can you mform me if there is an edition of Shakespeare, 
edited so as to render it possible to read a play within a certain 
time — say about twenty minutes — those parts left out being sup- 
plied with narrative, making the whole connected in that way ? " 

No such edition is known to me. The nearest approach to it is 
in certain "Shakespearian Readers," which give extracts from 
some of the plays, connected by a thread of narrative. I have 
seen at least two such books, but they were published long ago 
and may be out of print. But it would be obviously impossible 
to condense any such abridgment of a play into a reading of 
twenty minutes. I doubt whether any public reader has attempted 
to "do" a play in that manner in less than an hour. It could 
hardly be done effectively in less than three-quarters of an hour. 

For the story of the plays nothing could be better than the 
Lambs' "Tales from Shakespeare." These, somewhat abridged, 
with illustrative extracts from Shakespeare's text (such as I have 
given freely in the notes to my edition of the "Tales," or such as 
the reader might choose for himself) would answer the purpose 
which my correspondent has in mind, as well as anything that 
occurs to me. 



Magazine Notes 

There is nothing in the September Atlantic so notable as 
Mr. Cox's article in the August number on "How Judge Hoar 
Ceased to be Attorney-General " or Mr. Percival "Lowell's paper 
on "Mars"; but there is much pleasant reading. A comple- 
mentary paper to Prof. James Schouler's "President Polk's Diary," 
published last month, is " President Polk's Administration," in 
the current number, in which the same writer discusses the four 
* • great achievements " of that executive's term of office. Another 
interesting historical paper is Prof. John Fiskc's "John Smith in 
Virginia " — a subject of which we never tire. By way of pleas- 
antry, we have "Guides: a Protest," by Miss Agnes Reppiier, 
who we believe is still enjoying herself abroad. We quite agree 
with Miss Reppiier that * * nothing is more difficult than to feel a 
correct emotion when every object of interest is vigorously pointed 
out, and a wearisome trickle of information, conveyed in broken 
English, is dropping relentlessly into our tired ears." One would, 
much rather pay a guide to leave one alone, than to follow one 
about with his automatic flow of information. 



The Bishop of Albany is the star contributor to The North 
American Review. " Why Women do Not Want the Ballot " is 
the title of his article ; but it seems to us that he tells why they 
should not have it, rather than why they do not want it. In 
closing he calls upon the anti-suffragists to ** fight fire with fire " 
— in other words, to help elect such men to the State Legislature 
as will * * defend them from this wrong" (that of having the suffrage 
thrust upon them). Sir William H. Flower gives his personal 
reminiscences of the late Prof. Huxley, drawing for his material 
upon a friendship of nearly forty years. One of his most inter- 
esting anecdotes is that of Huxley's courtship and marriage. 
When he was off on his surveying cruise on the Rattlesnake, he 
met his future wife at a ball given to the officers of the ship at 
Sydney. In a few days they were engaged, and a few days later 
the ship sailed for the Tower Straits to complete the survey of the 
north coast of Australia, all communication being cut off for 
months at a time; and then she (the ship) returned direct to 
England. " After that brief acquaintance (not, I believe, longer 
than a fortnight," says Sir William, "it was seven years before 
the lovers saw one another. At the end of this time, on Huxley's 
appointment to the School of Mines, he was in a position to claim 
his bride, and welcome her to their first home in St. John's 
Wood." Max O'Rell is a humorist by profession, but even a 
humorist can tell us wholesome truths, and this he does in an 
article on " The Petty Tyrants of America." Max O'Rell never 
spoke a truer word than this : — "When the English appoint a 
new official, high or low, it is a new servant that they add to 
their household. When the French and the Americans appoint a 
new official, it is a new master that they give to themselves to 
snub them and to bully them." In the United States we are the 
victims of the worst form of tyranny — "the tyranny from 
below." 

In the editorial department of McClures is an argument m 
favor of the ten-cent magazine. Its September issue is its best 
argument. It is entertaining and timely — admirable from cover 
to cover. The leading article, on Mr. Will H. Low, one of our 
most gifted and imaginative painters, is satisfactorily illustrated 
with reproductions from some of his most representative work. 
A pertinent paper is Mr. W. J. Henderson's " The Defence of the 
America's Cup," with pictures of the Defender, the Vigilant and 
Valkyrie III. Among the other contributors to the number are 
Anthony Hope, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Gertrude Hall, Ian Mac- 
laren, S. J. Weyman and Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. Steven- 
son's name is one to conjure with, but it would not have been so, 
had he done no better work than these "Fables." It is a pity 
that they were ever published. Fortunately for his reputation, 
it can stand a great deal of strain. 

There is something peculiarly restful about The New England 
Magazine, It fills a niche of its own, and -seems to stand con- 
tentedly, as one out of the running for big circulations. Its ar- 
ticles are calmly readable, and it usually has two or three that are 
well worth attention. In the current number there is one on 
" Old-Time Drinking Habits," which proves from the archives of 
New England that the Puritan fathers thought less harshly of the 
drinking habit than of others which their descendants regard with 
more leniency — dancing and theatre-going, for instance. A cor- 
rect copy is given of the bill presented by a Ha;"tford landlord for 
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entertaining clergymen and others composing the council for the 
ordination of the Rev. B. Boardman in 1787. Toddy, wine, 
punch, '^flip," bitters and cigars are the only items on a bill 
amounting to over $35. That most practical philanthropy, the 
Pratt Institute, is described in an illustrated article which we 
recommend to the reading of all millionaires who are looking 
about for some good use to put their money to. 

Mr. James L. Ford's amusing paper on **The Golden Age of 
Puffery " has no special reason for being in The Bachelor of Arts, 
if we rightly understand the purpose of that magazine ; but it is 
lively reading, nevertheless, in the vein of "The Literary Shop." 
Mr. Ford's strictures are to the point, and he expresses the views 
of others than bachelors of arts. There is much of the right sort 
of stufif in Mr. John Brooks Leavitt's paper on ''Civic Duties of 
College Graduates," which are just as truly the duties of every 
man as they are of the B. A. |^ 

The electrotype of the accompanying reproduction of the poster 
of Lippincotfs was finished too late for publication with our notice 
of the magazme last week. 




The Review of Reviews is always timely, but it is particularly 
so this month, in an article on **The Careless Construction and 
Wilful Destruction of Buildings," by Louis Windmiiller. Mr. 
Windmiiller calls the attention of the public to the fatal effects of 
careless construction and the possible tragedies lurking in *' sky- 
s craping" buildings. There is a suggestive article, fully illus- 
trated, on "The Poster in Politics." The importance of this 
factor in England may be judged by the fact that the librarian of 
the British Museum has issued a special appeal to all candidates 
in the recent English elections to send him, for persevation in the 
archives of that great institution, copies of bills, placards and 
pictures which they have used for the purpose of influencing 
electors. We have done very little of that sort of electioneering 
in this country, though the Committee of Seventy made good use 
of a colored poster by Mr. W. A. Rogers in its successful cam- 
paign against Tammany. No doubt we will take to the • • poster 
in politics," for it can be made a powerful form of appeal. Why 
not catch the public eye as well as the public ear ? One is quite 
as impressionable as the other. 

The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes makes its 
first appearance from England. It is edited by A. E. T. Watson, 
who was associated with the Duke of Beaufort in preparing the 
Badminton Library, and is put forth by the English publishers of 



that series of sporting books, Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 
The amount of advertising "carried" by this magazine shows 
that it is held in high esteem as a commercial venture. The Bad- 
minton is a magazine of gentlemen's sports. Grouse-shooting on 
the North Derbyshire moor is described by the Marquess of 
Granby, the Countess of Malmesbury writes of fishing in the 
Stour, the Earl of Onslow writes of the bicycle craze in England 
— " The West End on Wheels," he calls his article. "Tarpon- 
fishing in Florida" is described by Otis Mygatt, the editor de- 
scribes "A Morning at Newmarket," W. E. Norris tells a poach- 
ing story, and there is much more that is interesting to the largely 
increasing army of men and women who love outdoor sports. 

Mr. Evelyn March Phillipps's article on "The New Journal- 
ism " in the current New Review shows that England as well as 
the United States is suffering from the silly and sensational in its 
newspapers. Mr. Phillipps admits "that journalism was never 
so good as now," but at the same time he laments the depths to 
which reporters are often obliged to sink, to meet editors' ideas 
of what the public wants. J. H. Millar writes of the " Novels of 
John Gait, " a Scotch novelist of uneqal merit, whose best work, 
was admired by the most exacting critics and whose worst was 
unreadable. The trouble was that Gait wrote himself out. Sixty 
volumes, twelve plays and any number of short articles were the 
fruit of thirty-five years of work, and pretty poor fruit much of it 
was. There is an appreciative paper on Huxley by P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, and another quite as appreciative on " W. G.," the 
famous and popular English cricketer, Dr. Grace. 



The Popular Science Monthly lives up to its title, for the lay- 
man as well as the professional will find much to interest him in. 
its contents. We recommend for careful consideration the arti- 
cles on "Trades and Faces," by Dr. Louis Robinson, "The 
Study of Biids out of Doors," by F. M. Chapman, and "Fruit as 
a Food and Medicine," by Harry Banjafield, M. B. 

A new aspirant for favor in the periodical field is The Colonial 
Magazine, which is "devoted to the interests of the patriotic 
organizations of America." It makes a handsome appearance 
with its fii-st number, though its single-column page strikes us as 
a little too wide for comfortable reading. Except for special at- 
tention to societies, its scope and aim seem very much like those 
of The Magazine of American History. The more of these maga- 
zines the better, for patriotism is a good thing to cultivate, par- 
ticularly in a young country. 



Civil List Pensions 

(TktAu/Aor, X Aug. 189c.) 

A Parliamentary paper has been issued giving the follow- 
ing list of pensions granted during the year ending June 20, 1895,. 
and charged upon the Civil List : — 

Dr. Christian Ginsburg, in recognition of the value of his re- 
searches into Biblical and Hebrew literature, 1 50/. 

Miss Hester Pater and Miss Clara Pater, in consideration of the 
literary merits of their late brother, Mr. Walter Pater, 50/. each. 

Mrs. Marie Eugenie Hamerton, in consideration of the literary 
merits of her late husband, Mr. P. G. Hamerton, 100/. 

Mr. William Watson, in consideration of the merit of his poet- 
ical works, 100/. 

Teresa, Lady Hamilton, in consideration of the public services 
of her late husband. Sir R. G. C. Hamilton, K. C. B., 150/. 

Mary Agnes, Lady Seeley, in consideration of the literary 
merits of her late husband. Sir J. R. Seeley, K. C. M. G. , Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, 100/. 

Mrs. Edith L. Pearson, in consideration of the literary merits 
of her late husband, Mr. Charles Henry Pearson, 100/. 

Marie, Lady Stewart, in consideration of the services of her late 
husband. Sir Robert Stewart, in the cultivation of music in Ireland, 
50/. 

Mr. George Augustus Sala, in consideration of his services ta 
literature and journalism, 100/. 

Mr. Alexander Bain, in consideration of his services in the pro- 
motion of mental and moral science, 100/. 

Dr. Jaber Hogg, in consideration of his scientific and medical 
services, 75/. 

Mr. George Frederick Nicholl, in consideration of his merits as 
an Oriental scholar, 75/. Total, 1200/. 
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Mr. du riaurler's First Drawing In 
•« Punch" 

In an illustrated *• autobiographic interview'* 
with Mr. duMaurier, which Mr. Robert H. Sherard 
contributed to McClure*s Magazine for April 1895, 
the artist was quoted as saying that his first 
picture in Punch represented himself and Mr. 
Whistler — then his dearest friend, now his dearest 
foe — entering a photographer's studio. Mr. du- 
Maurier gave the wrong date for the appearance of 
the picture ; but diligent search in a bound volume 
revealed it in the issue of 6 Oct. i860. As no book 
is allowed to be taken out of the Astor Library, 
where the volume was found, a photographer was 
sent there to photograph the drawing, for reproduc- 
tion as the frontispiece of the pamphlet, ' 'Trilbyana. " 
(See advertisement on page of this week's Critic) 
In the picture Mr. duMaurier appears with a smooth 
face,, or the merest suggestion of a moustache ; 
while Mr. Whistler, with eye-glass and bushy hair, 
bears a striking resemblance to the **Joe Sibley" 
whose portrait and description in *• Trilby " provok- 
ed him to a bitter attack on his quondam friend. 
The text beneath the drawing runs as follows : — 

** Photographer. — * No smoking here^ Sir! ' 

* * Dick Tinto. — • Oh / A thousand pardons ! I was 
not aware that — * 

* * Photographer [interrupting with dignity]. — * Please to 
remember ^ Gentlemen^ that this is not a Common Hartisi^s 
jtudiof [N. B. — Dick and his friends, who are Com- 
mon Artists, feel shut up by this little aristocratic dis- 
tinction, which had not occurred to them.]" 




A Faithful Dog 

My merry-hearted comrade on a day 
Gave over all his mirth, and went away 
Upon the darksome journey I must face 
Sometime as well. Each hour I miss his grace, 
His meek obedience and his constancy. 
Never again will he look up to me 
With loyal eyes, nor leap for my caress 
As one who wished not to be masterless ; 
And never shall I hear his pleading bark 
Outside the door, when all the ways grow dark 
Bidding the house-folk gather close inside. 
It seems a cruel thing, since he has died, 
To make his memory small, or deem it sin 
To reckon such a mate as less than kin. 

O faithful follower, O gentle friend, 
If thou art missing at the journey's end, 
Whate'er of joy or solace there I find 
Unshared by thee I left so far behind, 
The gladness will be mixed with tears, I trow. 
My little cronie of the long ago ! 
For how could heaven be home-like, with the door 
Fast-locked against a loved one evermore ? 
Hartford, Conn. Richard Burton. 



The Lounger 

The Messrs. Appleton are soon to publish a book which 
has often been printed before, but never in just the way they are 
going to print it. though now that they announce it, it seems the 
most natural thing in the world. **The Complete Angler" has 
been done to death, but that delightful out-of-doors book, White's 
* * Natural History of Selborne, " has been comparatively neglected. 
This new edition will be in two dainty volumes, illustrated with 
reproductions from photographs taken in and about Selborne by 
Mr. Clifton Johnson, who went to England for the purpose. Mr. 
Johnson thinks the old village must look very much to-day as it 
did when Gilbert White sauntered through its narrow streets and 
shady lanes. White's house, *• The Wakes," he says, 
"has been extended and modernized, but there are still rooms and 
relics within, interesting for their connection with the naturalist, and at 
the foot of the garden is bis sundial, just as it was one hundred years ago. 
What is called the garden is now a pretty level of lawn, where in summer 
the people of ihe house play lawn-tennis and croquet." 

It * * 

Not the least attractive feature of this delightful edition 
of a delightful book is the introduction by John Burroughs, the 



Gilbert White of America, the advance-sheets of which I have 
been permitted to read. The charm of White's book to Mr. Bur- 
roughs is that it *• diffuses a sort of rural England atmosphere 
through the mind." The great world *• is afar off; Selborne is as 
snug and secluded as a chimney corner; we get an authentic 
glimpse into the real life of one man there; we see him going 
about intent, lovingly intent, upon every phase of Nature about 
him." Mr, Burroughs is the one man of all others to write sym- 
pathetically of White. Thoreau might have written interestingly 
of Selborne, but he would not have written as sympathetically of 
White. Thoreau loved nature, but was a recluse. Burroughs 
loves nature, but loves his fellowman as well. 

>K 41 41 

We are to have a beautiful edition of Burroughs, by the 
way. I shall put mine — when I get it— on a shelf side by side 
with this edition of Gilbert White, with Thoreau and with Mrs. 
Wright's ** The Friendship of Nature "—delightful books to read 
next winter, when the thermometer drops below the freezing 
point and a wood fire crackles gaily on the hearth. 

« >K >K 

We are promised a new edition of Uncle Remus's first 
volume, illustrated by A. B. Frost. This ought to be a happy com- 
bination, for the artist as well as the author is a humorist. I 
believe I had the pleasure of writing the first review of this book 
wheQ it was first published, fifteen years ago. I was writing a 
letter about books for the Springfield Republican, and the pub- 
lishers were good enough to send me the early sheets of it. I'm 
afraid I •* gushed " over it, for I was fifteen years younger than I 
am to-day; but I defy anyone under sixty to *• discover" as 
good stories as these, and not gush over them. I even went so 
far as to read them aloud— in the bosom of my family— with a 
rich, darkey intonation. I wish that some one could spring upon 
us again such a surprise as these stories were. It would add 
much to the gaiety of nations, weighted down with the sex ques- 
tion in modern fiction. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The *• FAD " periodicals, of which we have had so many o 
late, have a trick of printing conspicuously in their second num- 
bers •• First edition exhausted." They might print in their third 
number (which is often their last) ••Public exhausted." 

« « « 

A LETTER FROM NEWPORT to one of the leading New York 
dailies, devoted to the social events of last week, dwelit uptn 
the possibility of a visiting young nobleman's being a fortune- 
hunter, declared that some of the young men at one of the two 
most •♦expensive balls "ever givej^qitf^^Q^^^^^^^ disgrace fijljg 
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but were ** willing to pay for all the damages,** and reassured the 
creditors of a gentleman who might have to call off a "stable- 
warming** ball in a new *• $110,000 building "by saying that, 
whether, he was too ill to give it or not, he would *• cheerfully pay 
the expenses *' already incurred on its account, *• which amount to 
about $6000. " The week as a whole *• has never been duplicated,** 
at Newport, either ••financially or socially.*' Is it not a little ab- 
surd to print such letters as this in a so-called ** Social" column ? 
Their proper place is under the heading ••Financial and Com- 
mercial.'* ^ 

41 * >K 

I AM VERY GLAD to hear that Mme. Judic has returned to the 
Gymnase and is playing ••the legitimate.'* Last summer, when 
I was in Paris, she was singing at the Alcazar ; but now she is 
the ** leading old lady ** of the Gymnase. It made me feel bad to 
hear the incomparable Judic singing at a cafi-chantant. In her 
palmy days I thought her the most delightful artist in her line that 
I had ever seen, and it seemed hard that she had to earn her liv- 
ing in a concert-hall. She seems to be quite well off now, and 
has a pretty home at Chatou, just outside of Paris. Judic made 
her d6but at the Gymnase in 1867, when her uncle was its director, 
and she has returned to her old hunting-ground, and will prob- 
ably remain there to the end of her days — her acting days, I 
mean. 

* * )i( 

When Mr. Riis wrote his thrilling sketches of ••How the 
Other Half Lives,** he meant by his title that the well-to-do did 
not know anything of life in the tenement-house districts, which 
ignorance is not so astonishing, as the two classes are seldom, if 
ever, thrown together. I find, however, that there are people in 
the same walks of life who do not know how each other live. There 
are more unconventional ways of living in New York than the 
conventional dream oL Every one knows of the common uncon- 
ventionalities, such as are practiced by ••girl bachelors,** living in 
studios and dining at cheap table d" hStes, but I doubt if many 
people know of a little roof colony of artists and authors right 
here in New York. On the top of one of the highest and largest 
apartment-houses in this city, there have been built three little 
••huts." for that is the modest name their proprietors call them 
by — observaties would be a more descriptive title. They are 
roofed over, and the walls are made of sliding glass frames, which . 
can be opened on the four sides in summer and closed tightly 
against the wintry blasts. In summer the winds from the four 
quarters of the heavens play gently through these huts, and in 
winter every ray of the sun is caught by the glass and the 
occupants can enjoy the luxury of sun-baths. In the summer, 
too, these roofites plant gardens and swing hammocks, and one 
of them keeps a most obliging hen that lays him a fresh t.g'g every 
day just in time for his breakfast. At night the little colony sit 
out under the stars, and, as they thrum their banjos and pick 
their mandolins, gazing over the broad bosom of the Hudson 
dotted with quickly moving lights, they forget, in the enjoyment of 
their new Arabian nights, the noisy, unpicturesque city below 
them. 

« • 41 

The success of •• A Yellow Aster " was not repeated by the 
author's second venture, •'Children of Circumstance"; but now 
she is out with a third volume, which ought to attract attention, 
if there is anything in a name. It is called ••A Comedy in Spasms " 
(that would have been a good title for her first book, also), and 
is the story of an Australian girl who for the good of her family 
married the wrong man. The right man appeared upon the 
scene, of course, but instead of inducing her to fly with him, pre- 
vailed upon her to stand by her mistake ; which only shows that 
Mrs. Caffyn realizes that we are getting just a little tired of •• wo- 
men who do.** 

« « * 

••O. O.," WHO writes the ••Literary Lounger*' in The 
Sketch, thinks that this story ••should do something to set the 
popular judgment straight respecting a much misunderstood 
lady.'* Mrs. Caffyn, he says, has attained a "dangerous** but 
•• not unprofitable '* reputation by her first book ; but she is not at 
all the sort of person we might think, judging her entirely by that 
performance. Nothing could be more absurd than to regard her 
as an •• upsetter of respectabilities.*' 

*• With the existing arrangement of things in our society, Mrs. Caffyn 
is, in the main, very well pleased. With many prejudices which even a 
moderate reformer would like to sweep away, she is in full sympathy. 
She cherishes class distinctions, has a wholesome feminine love of 
clothes, never, by any chance, underrates the importance of externals, 



despises platform women, and has to fight stoutly to overcome a scorn of 
old maids. Marrying, bearing and rearing children are still, for her, the 
two greatest possibilities for women. Nothing very dangerous to the 
domestic hearth need be looked for from such a writer, however fluently 
she may talk of modem revolutionary experiments." 
Why, I wonder, should so admirable a woman, one with such 
high-minded views of matters in general, take such pains to give a 
false impression of herself as she does in her books. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
•• When Mr. Clemens comes forth from behind the shield of 
anonymity to receive the congratulations of the literary world up- 
on the success of his Harper* s stnoX,'* writes Miss Du Bois, 
•• perhaps he will tell us why he has chosen to perpetuate so awk- 
ward an English rendering of the name of France's heroine. 
Jeanne may with propriety be translated Joan, but why must the 
French preposition appear as the English • of * ? We do not say 
Madame of Sta€l, the Duke of Aumale, etc. The apostrophe 
being unknown in her day, Jeanne's name was then written Dare 
or Darcy, and it is by no means certain that this is not the correct 
form. The d* was more common with the upper classes than 
among the peasantry, and referred more often to a patrimonial 
estate than to a place of residence. Moreover, although Sou they 
sings of • the plains of Arc, * I have yet to discover the whereabouts 
of that mythical region. It was certainly not near Domremy or 
the neighboring hamlets of the Meuse. In one of her depositions 
Jeanne referred to the fact that the children of peasants as fre- 
quently took the mother's name as that of the father. She clung, 
however, to that of Dare, refusing to exchange it for the nobler 
title of du Lis at the gift of a patent from the king, though after 
her death the remainder of her family were thus distinguished. 
Why need the name be Anglicized to-day ? Let it be Jeanne 
d'Arc if you will, but not therefore Joan of Arc." 

Burns and Highland Hary 

{The Sketch, 21 Aug. 1895.) 

The Ayr Burns statue, which was completed yesterday by 
the placing of a panel illustrating the Parting of Bums and High- 
land Mary, was erected in 1891. Three panels have been added 
to the base of the monument within the last four years, illustrating, 
respectively, ••The Ride of Tam O'Shanter," "The Jolly Beg- 




gars," and •• The Cotter's Saturday Night.** This last panel is 
the gift of leading citizens of fourteen States of the American Re- 
public, and the sculptor, Mr. George E. Bissell, of New York, a 
faithful student of Burns, has admirably caught the spirit of the 
parting scene. The figure on the right of the panel shows Fate 
in the act of cutting the thread of human life, and Fame, on the 
left, taking up the story as presented by the poet. The dramatic 
moment is seized by the artist, as Mary rises, looking away into 
the future, the two Bibles in her hand, the presentation of which 
had sealed the betrothal. Her right hand rests upon her lover's 
shoulder, and as she rises to depart she lingers, with face turned 
away, her eyes trying to eer a little into the future for courage 
to say the parting word. The sculptor has made the work severe- 
ly simple and Greek in character. The money was raised for the 
panel by Mr. Wallace Bruce, of New York, recently United 
States Consul at Edinburgh, at the suggestion of the Burns Club 
of Ayr. After the presentation ceremony, Mr. Wallace Bruce 
was to be given a public dinner. 
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Poets, Attend I 

The Editors of The Critic hereby offer twenty-five dollars 
{S'^J) for the best original poem that shall reach them not later 
than JO Sept. i8gs^ on the subject of bicycling or the bicycle. 
Ten dollars {Sid) will be paid for the second- best poem. Poems 
of less than four or more than one hundred lines will not be con- 
sidered. Each manuscript must be type-written and must be sign- 
ed with an assumed name, not previously employed by the writer, 
and the real name must be enclosed in a sealed envelope marked 
on the outside with the assumed name only. Competition closes 
Sept, JO, 



London Letter 

There seems to be a sudden •*run" upon histories of 
European literature. It is strange to notice how often an idea of 
this kind is in the air, and occurs to several minds simultaneously. 
When Mr. Edmund Gosse announced his series, of which I made 
mention a few weeks ago, it transpired that Mr. Fisher Unwin, in 
collaboration with his clever literary adviser, Mr. Edward Gar- 
nett. had had the same scheme upon the stocks for some time, and 
had even ordered certain of the volumes. Now it seems that 
Messrs. Blackwood have been projecting a like library, under the 
. editorship of Mr. George Saintsbury. It is to consist of twelve 
volumes, published in an inexpensive form, and some of the most 
important are already in course of production. Mr. Gosse will 
treat •* The Romantic Revolt," Mr. H. D. Traill •* The Romantic 
Triumph." ** The Transition Period " will find an historian in 
Prof. Walter Raleigh, ''The Later Renaissance" in Mr. David 
Hannay ; and Mr. Saintsbury himself will deal with ** The Later 
Nineteenth Century." Out of all these enterprises, so worthily 
fathered, the student ought to suck no small advantage. 

It is rumored that one of the most important fruits of the 
autumn season will be the memoir of Lady Eastlake, which is 
being written by Mr. Charles Eastlake Smith, the subject's nephew, 
and is to be published by Mr. John Murray. Lady Eastlake, as 
all the world is aware, was for many years a leader of London 
society ; she also dabbled in art and authorship, and was thrown 
into contact with any number of distinguished persons. During 
the most crowded hours of her life, moreover, she made it her 
care to record day by day her friendships, experiences and stray 
meetings, and from these notes there is plentiful material for a 
lively and varied volume of reminiscences. The book will be 
further adorned by facsimiles of a number of Lady Eastlake's own 
drawings, and as Mr. Eastlake Smith is understood to be bestow- 
ing particular attention upon the task of selection and arrange- 
ment, it is not improbable that we have here in store for us one of 
the most entertaining books of its kind. It will be ready in Octo- 
ber or November. 

A year or so since it was my sad task to record the death of 
John Underbill, one of the most industrious and promising of the 
younger men-of-letters. At the time of his death. Underbill had 
several pieces of work in hand unfinished, and among them was a 
study of the life and work of Sir Frederick Leighton, which he 
had undertaken for Messrs. George Bell & Sons. Underbill was 
Sir Frederick's private secretary, and had therefore first hand ad- 
vantages in his work, and it was a matter of common regret that 
the President of the Royal Academy had lost the privilege of so 
sympathetic a biographer. The work, however, was not allowed 
to drop, but was entrusted to Mr. Ernest Rhys, who has been oc- 
cupied upon it, off and on, for the last twelve months, and has 
now concluded his task. Mr. Rhys has had Sir Frederick's con- 
stant help, and is able to present to his readers reproductions of a 
number of sketches which have never before been made public. 
Mr. F. G. Stephens is to contribute an introduction, giving a 
critical estimate of the artist's work and of his place in his genera- 
tion. There will be over a hundred illustrations, besides fifteen 
full-page photogravure plates, and the book may be expected early 
in the autumn. 

Mr. Harde Spender, the son of the late Mrs. J. K. Spender, is 
about to prove anew the heredity of talent by issuing as a novelist. 
He has written a story called ** At the Sign of the Guillotine," 
which has, I understand, run a popular course through a syn- 
dicate of country newspapers, and has now commended itself to 
the attention of Mr. Fisher Unwin. I am told that Mr. Harde 
Spender is identical with that genial critic, • * The Philistine, " who 
during the early weeks of the present year raged with so furious a 
good-humor against the kindliness of the younger critics and re- 
viewers, in the columns of The Westminster Gazette. He will 
now have an opportunity of testing their sincerity to boot. His 



book is pretty sure to be a good one ; for Mr. Spender is wonder- 
fully clever. At Oxford he was known as a spirited debater, and 
it was he who invited Mr. Michael Davitt to come up and speak 
at the Union. The result was somewhat disturbing, for the 
'*Tory " undergraduates irreverently nailed up the Irish politician 
in his rooms at nightfall, and he was forced to make kn' tindig- 
nified exit through the window, in a state (it was whispered at the 
time) of considerable trepidation. Mr. Spender was a First Class 
man in Classics, and is now the Parliamentary correspondent, I 
believe, of The Daily Chronicle in addition to his labors in 
behalf of The Westminster. 

Hans Breitmann's new volume of ballads is to be another 
product of the coming season. It will treat of the German 
Tyrol, and abound in character and in little patches of folk-lore. 
I have been told that the public owes this recrudescence of one 
of the most delightful branches of light literature entirely to the 
persuasive talent of Mr. Unwin. It occurred to that inventive 
gentleman that there was room for more of Mr. Leland's merri- 
ment, and he suggested the subject and pressed its early treat- 
ment. Mr. Leland, it is said, has a lower opinion than most of 
us of his ballads. Just as Gray regretted that he would be re- 
membered chiefly for his Elegy, so Hans Breitmann would fain 
pass down to posterity as the historian of gypsy lore, not as the 
host of the immortal "Barty." The *• general," however, will 
think otherwise, and be grateful to Mr. Unwin for his well-directed 
influence. 

There will be several volumes of poetry forthcoming during the 
autumn. Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse will issue, through Messrs. 
Smith & Elder, a new ballad, ** The Christ upon the Hill," which 
is to have the advantage of a series of etched illustrations from 
the pen of Mr. William Strang. The two ladies who collaborate 
under the masculine pseudonym *• Michael Field" have finished 
a new play called "Attila, my Attila," which treats of the 
escapades of the daughter of the Empress Galla Placidia. It is not 
unlikely, also, that Lady Lindsay will put forth a new book of 
verse. Her "King's Vigil" has been very sijccessful, both 
from an artistic point of view and from the lower aspect of circu- 
lation, and she has quite a number of poems unpublished, in ad- 
dition to those which have been appearing in The Speaker and 
other periodicals. She works very slowly, however, and her book 
may very probably be delayed until next year. 

The arrival of The Critic of August 3 is the first intimation 
which most of us in London have received of the death of Mr. A. 
C. Bernheim, who paid us a pleasant visit during the summer of 
1894. Among the friends he then made (and they are many) the 
lamentable news has aroused the keenest sympathy and regret. 
Mr. Bernheim's hearty courtesy, his enthusiasm and forthright 
sincerity impressed everyone with whom he was acquainted, and 
it is* safe to say that very few Americans have made so many 
friends in London in the course of so brief and busy a sojourn. 
He seemed a man born for the accomplishment of great and help- 
ful things, and his early death has left the world of his activity 
pitiably poorer. 

London, 24 August, 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



Boston Letter 

No MORE INDEFATIGABLE worker ever lived than the late Hen- 
ry O. Houghton, of the publishing-house of Houghton, Miffiin & 
Co. As I said last week, at the time of his death, he was seventy- 
two years of age ; and yet, in spite 
of years and in spite of poor health 
he was constantly at his ofiice, 
whenever near enough to Boston 
to reach Park Street in time. His 
partners protested and urged, but 
all in vain. He loved his work, 
and persisted in it. The only way 
in which he could be kept from 
the firm's meetings was to have 
him at a distance. His counsels 
were always missed, but it was 
felt that his health was of prime 
importance. After the death of 
his wife, a few years ago, when 
his strong constitution showed 
some signs of declining, the 
veteran pmblisher was induced to 
spend six months abroad with his daughter. 




On his return he 



appeared to be better, but last winter his health again failed, so 
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that a trip to the South was necessary. The past summer was 
spent at his country house at North Andover. 

His friendships among authors were due in part to his sunny, 
democratic nature, and in part to the straightforward way in 
which he always treated the men with whom he had dealings. Old 
authors and young authors, unknown authors and authors of estab- 
lished reputation, were alike welcomed by him with geniality, and 
all united in esteem for their friend. The other publishers of the 
city testified their appreciation by closing their establishments 
during the hour of the funeral, and by passing resolutions in 
which they praised Mr. Houghton's clear judgment, sagacity and 
high sense of honor, spoke of the kind and courteous relations he 
held with his employees, mentioned the aid and encouragement he 
gave to all forms of religious, educational and moral work, and 
generously commended the high standard he maintained in the 
quality of literature, and his ** passion," as they wrote it, for su- 
periority in every mechanical detail. 

The family funeral service was held in North Andover on Wed- 
nesday, the Rev. E. S. Thomas of St. Paul's Episcopal Church offi- 
ciating. On Thursday the public funeral was held at Cambridge in 
.the Methodist Episcopal Church. It was a simple service, without 
eulogy and without display. The employees paid their last trib- 
-ute to their friend while the remains rested in the house, and 
then joined with the prominent authors and other citizens in the 
church service. Messrs. W. D. Howells and Thomas Bailey Aid- 
rich, ex-editors, and Mr. Horace E. Scudder, the actual editor of 
The Atlantic Monthly^ Edmund Clarence Stedman, Mr. Arthur 
Gilman, Regent of Radcliffc College; Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(Mrs. Riggs) and Mr. and Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, were present, 
together with members of the City Government, and of the firm 
over which Mr. Houghton presided. There were, also, representa- 
tives from the Vermont Association and the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Master Printers. The pall-bearers were Judge E. H. 
Bennett, Dean of the Boston University Law School ; Theodore 
L. De Vinne, of the De Vinne Press, New York ; O. M. Baker, of 
the firm of G. and C. Merriam & Co., Springfield; M. M. Hurd, 
formerly Mr. Houghton's partner; Mayor William A. Bancroft 
of Cambridge; John D. Morse, Jr., of Boston; James A. Wool- 
son of Cambridge, and Capt. Howard, representing the Ver- 
mont Association. 

My mention of the Vermont Association reminds me of the ad- 
dress which Mr. Houghton delivered before the Vermont Histor- 
ical Society, at Montpelier, last fall. It was a valuable and interest- 
ing history of early printing in America. In the course of his 
speech, Mr. Houghton gave one bit of reminiscence which, 
through the kindness of Dr. Samuel A. Green, I am able to repeat 
now in the speaker's own words. •*0n October 26, 1836," said 
Mr. Houghton, • • hours before dawn, I started in the mail-coach 
from Bradford, on the Connecticut River, for Burlington, on Lfike 
Champlain, to be initiated into a knowledge of printing, an occu- 
pation which I have followed chiefly since that time until the pres- 
ent, and am still in my humble way engaged in it. On the way 
over the hills from Bradford to Montpelier, a heavy snow-storm 
was falling, and the apple-trees were loaded with frozen apples. 
At high noon of that day we halted for dinner in this village, then, 
as now, the Capital of the State. I remember with what wonder 
my boyish eyes looked upon the State House, then standing on 
this site, with its tall columns, and with what admiration they 
rested on the Member from my native village, dressed in the tra- 
ditional blue coat with brass buttons, the usual apparel of states- 
men of that day, so very different from the farmer's frock in which 
I had been accustomed to see him. Many hours after dark we 
arrived in Burlington, having made a journey of eighty miles dur- 
ing that day. Recalling this episode, I esteem it a very high honor 
to be called upon to read before this Society a paper on the subject 
of that art to which I have devoted most of my life." 

Mr. Houghton at the time he made this trip was in his seven- 
teenth year.* He had just finished his schooling at the Bradford 
Academy and had gone to the Burlington Free Press to become 
the *• printer 's-devil." It was while he was pursuing this inky 
calling that he met Noah Webster, whose great work was after- 
wards published by Mr. Houghton, and whom he was to honor by 
the publication of a biography. Webster dropped in to urge the 
reformed spelling he was advocating through the country. In 
Burlington every day, after the duties in the Free Press were over, 
the youth pursued his education by studying at home. A few 
years later he was continuing his private study in Portage, N. Y. ; 
and then, returning to Burlington with nine-pence in his pocket, he 

* If he was 7a when he died, and made the trip in 1836, he must have been three 
years younf^er. — £u6 Cxmc. 



began a four years* course at college. He worked his way 
through college as best he could, leaving with a debt of $300. 
Then he became a reporter at $5 a week on the Boston Traveler^ 
and afterwards, raising $1500 for the purchase of an interest in 
the firm of Freeman & Bolles, he started the new printing-house 
of Bolles & Houghton, and began his upward business career. 
The details of his later life were printed last week in The Critic, 

I am able to state that the death of Mr. Houghton will make 
no marked difference in the business of the house of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. , and so far as the pubhc is concerned will prob- 
ably make no difference whatever. The business is in the best 
order ; the departments are thoroughly manned, and there seems 
to be no reason whatever to doubt that the house will continue to 
do its work as heretofore. As a matter of fact, I may add, the 
books to be pubhshed during the coming season number more 
than those of almost any previous fall, and not a few of them are 
books of great importance. While Mr. Houghton's absence will 
be greatly felt in the house, the business will be conducted on pre- 
cisely the same lines as heretofore. 

Two other deaths should be noted this week. Thomas Hen- 
derson Chandler, Dean of the Harvard Dental School, who died 
on the 27th inst., was born in Boston on 4 July, 1827; was for 
some years a teacher in Boston, and later a member of the School 
Board; was afterwards Professor of Mechanical Dentistry at 
Harvard, and in 1874 was appointed Dean of the Dental faculty. 
He was a man of marked literary ability, as well as a skilful exec- 
utor. The Rev. William Cushing, who died in Cambridge on 
the same day, was a graduate of Harvard (1832), and of the Har- 
vard Divinity School (1839). For some years he was assistant at 
the Harvard University Library. To librarians and readers in 
general he is known as the compiler of a dictionary of literary 
disguises, entitled "Initials and Pseudonyms," and also of 
** Anonyms, a Dictionary of Revealed Authorship." He com- 
piled an index to The North American Review, and to The 
Christian Examiner. Mr. Cushing was born in Lunenburg in 
181 1. A man of marked literary talent, he pursued the laborious 
task of indexing rather from the love of it than from any hope of 
pecuniary gain. I believe he was a brother of the author of the 
noted Cushing's Manual of Parliamentary Law. 

Boston, 3 Sept. 1895. Charles E. L. Wingate. 



Chica2:o Letter 

Two VERY INTERESTING books just issued are published in Lon- 
don by Lawrence & Bullen and here by A. C. McClurg & Co. One is 
** Told in the Verandah; passages in the life of Colonel Bowlong, 
set down by his adjutant," a series of extravagant tales of India, 
printed originally in the Madras Mail. Col. Bowlong's stories 
are wildly impossible, and the author makes the mistake of con- 
fessing his consciousness of the fact. He does not allow one to 
absorb oneself in the narrative to the extent of believing it, 
although the art of writing such things lies in making the illusion 
complete. Who ever doubts in the reading the truth of Poe's 
creations or of Kipling's jungle stories? Nevertheless, there is 
cleverness in the very extravagance of Col. Bowlong's plots and 
handling. The second of these two books has an entirely differ- 
ent character. These ** Tales of the Mosque," by J. H. Pearce, 
are sketches rather subtle in spite of their serene simplicity. There 
is a kind of delicate poetry running through them ; they are con- 
densed, vivid, suggestive. Marked by a certain calmness, they 
yet startle one now and then with a deep tragic note. A keen 
knowledge of the influences uniting nature and humanity is in such 
sketches as ** Joanna," **The Calling of the Sea," ** The Valley 
of Vanished Sunsets," **The Sorcery of the Forest." Such 
witchery is hard to convey in words, and these will not easily de- 
tach themselves from the memory. 

Mr. J, M. Bowles, who for a number of years has published in 
Indianapolis his beautiful quarterly called Modern Art, has 
changed the place of publication to Boston, where it is now issued 
by L. Prang & Co. , under his editorial control. The financial 
foundation will be much firmer than of old, and the numbers will 
be issued more promptly ; but it is a pity, nevertheless, that so 
dignified and artistic a periodical should be taken away from the 
West. Boston, with all her superfluous culture, might have been 
generous and allowed us to keep this delicate morsel. Un- 
fortunately our appetites are so sated with coarser food that our 
taste is not always epicurean enough to appreciate so exquisite a 
flavor. The latest number contains an admirable photogravure 
of an etching in dry-print by Mary Cassatt, full of the loveliest re- 
finement. and tenderness; and a reproduction, also carefully accu- 
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.rate, of Dttrer's ** The Knight, Death and the Devil." The letter- 
press contains a translation of an article upon Mary Cassatt by 
Andr6 Mellerio, a •* consideration of the importance of beauty in 
our houses of worship." by Ralph Adams Cram, two poems by 
Meredith Nicholson, and a study of Beardsley's drawings from a 
Japanese standpoint, in which the writer concludes that the artist 
employs the Japanese economy of means without the Japanese 
simplicity and spontaneity. The number also contains many 
clever designs in competition for initials, and it is printed and dec- 
orated with rare good taste. 

Another volume edited and published by Mr. Bowles before he 
left Indianapolis has come to my notice. It is a series of ** Notes, 
critical and biographical," upon the collection of the late William 
T. Walters ; and it is written by Richard B. Gruelle of Indiana. 
The author disarms criticism by making no pretense of superior expe- 
rience or knowledge. One of his advantages indeed is a certain 
naivet6 in outlook, the freshness of a man who has written little 
about pictures. He brings to the work a kind of ardor of sym- 
pathy, and enthusiasm that comes of a genuine love of the work he 
describes. Still, the notes are not all that one could desire ; one 
wearies of the conventionality of phrase and judgment that hangs 
-about them and of the uniformity of praise. To quote approv- 
ingly a remark like Gautier's, that * • Schreyer combines the char- 
acteristics of Delacroix, Decamps and Fromentin, at the same 
time remaining original," is to stultify one's self and invalidate 
one's other opinions. And the book contains a number of such 
mistakes. It is beautifully printed and decorated, and the quota- 
tions printed in red in the margins are interesting. It contains 
the first public admission, so far as I know, that Mr. Walters 
was the purchaser of the famous Morgan *• peach- bloom vase." 

Chicago, 3 Sept. 1895. Lucv Monroe. 



An 



Old Qrammar School 

{TAf Sketch^ Au^. 21.) 



There was an appropriateness in Mr. Bayard's presenting the 
prizes at the Grammar School of Boston, Lincolnshire. It re- 
minded him that Boston of Old England was the mother and the 




name-giver of the younger and stronger Boston far away across 
the sea ; and between the two Bostons there was running a cur- 
rent of feeling not noisy, not violent, not sensational, but quiet, 
strong, and true. The old and the new Boston had both been 
nourished upon the same diet of religion, of morals, and of litera- 
ture. The Bible that their forefathers read, and which they read, 
was the same Bible that was read in the new Boston of America. 
The school was founded in 1554, the building shown in the illus- 
tration having been built in 1567, and its four walls are the same 
as they were in the days when, doubtless, many of the founders 
of New England were taught there. The Grammar School play- 
ground is the old Mart Yard, and the great annual fair or mart 
was for a long period held there. The Mart is still proclaimed 
there by the Mayor and Corporation on December 1 1 every year. 
Over the entrance of the school is a Latin inscription, of which 
this is the translation : — "1567. — In the ninth year of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Mayor and Burgesses of Boston unanimously built 
this School, for the instruction of boys in piety and letters, 
William Ganocke, Woolstapler, being then Mayor." 



Educational Notes 

At the opening of the annual meeting of the American 
Social Science Association at Saratoga, on Monday last, Mr. F. 
B. Sanborn, the General Secretary, briefly sketched the histor}' of 
the society, which was organized thirty years ago, inJBpston. The 
address of the President, F. J. Kingsbury, LL.D., of Waterbury, 
Conn. , was devoted to a consideration of the relative merits of 
city and country, as a place of residence. The rush of country 
folk to town was largely due, he thought, to the vast improvement 
of cities in regard to the supply of water, heat, artificial light and 
means of conveyance. His summing-up was that, first, for eco- 
nomic reasons, a large part of the work of the world must be done 
in cities ; second, almost all the good things of life are easiest of 
attainment there ; third, change from city to country, a portion of 
the year, is desirable and attainable ; fourth, the city is growing 
a better place to live in, year by year ; fifth, efforts to relieve the 
congested condition by deportation of homeless children, etc., are 
good, but only touch the surface, and city degeneration must 
mainly be fought on its own ground and on economic and not 
sentimental lines ; sixth, just now the country life needs attention 
as much as the city. The problem as a sociological one, is com- 
paratively new, but progress has been made toward its solution, 
and the future is full of promise. 

According to Science^ the movement begun in England for the 
erection of a suitable memorial to Prof. Huxley is taking form 
rapidly. A suggestion has been made that it be made interna- 
tional, and it is expected that, on the convening of the British 
committee, in October, this extension of the plan will receive 
formal approval. The American promoter of the plan reports 
from Belgium an equally favorable inclination on the part of 
scientific men there, and it is expected that the same disposition 
will be manifested in Germany and in France. Pledges and sub- 
scriptions may be sent either to Science, No. 41 East Forty-njnth 
Street, New York, or to Dr. Thurston. 

The Council of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, in session at Springfield, Mass., this week, adopted 
resolutions favoring the selection of the University of Cincinnati 
as the location of its library of many thotisand volumes. 

The yearly report of the British Museum shows that in 1894 it 
gained 38,378 volumes and pamphlets, exclusive of 61,917 parts 
of volumes, 981 maps, 5,316 pieces of music, 2,828 newspapers, 
and a vast quantity of miscellaneous printed matter. It is also 
constantly in receipt of choice contributions of all sorts that go to 
the Museum because there is no other place where they can have 
adequate protection. It contains a large number of works so rare 
that they cannot be duplicated, and the collection is now so great 
and so nearly complete that no one thinks of making researches in 
any department of human activity without going to the British 
Museum. 

The annual report of the Board of Regents of the State Uni- 
versity was issued on Aug. 29. It says that the growth of the 
examination department during the last five years has been phe- 
nomenal. In 1891, 330 schools called for 450,650 question 
papers, while in the year ending July 31 last, 486 schools took the 
examinations, requiring 1,536,700 question papers. Notwith- 
standing that 26,786 question papers were rejected during the 
last year, as compared with 8,070 in 1889, there was an increase 
in the five years of 1 1 3 per cent, in the accepted papers. The 
Regents will have an office after Sept. 10 at 10 East 42d Street. 
Mr. Asa O. Gallup, who has discharged the duties of chief clerk 
for the last four years, will represent the Regents here. The ac- 
tion of the last Legislature in largely increasing the preliminary 
and professional examinations under the Regents has necessitated 
an office in this city. It will be open during the school week from 
9 A. M. to 4 P. M. and from 7 to 9 P. M. 

Prof. L. D. Lodge, of the Smithsonian Institution, who has 
been making a tour through Holland, France and Belgium, will 
sail for America to-day. He has been executing a commission 
from the Columbian University, and has been making researches 
for a history of French philosophy, collecting rare works and 
gleaning data from old manuscripts, of which he has found a few 
bearing on his subject, of date prior to the origin of printing. He 
has been engaged on his work for years, and expects to publish 
the first part, a treatise on Descartes, about a year hence, in Bos- 
ton. 

When the public schools of New York reopen on Tuesday, 
several new structures will be used for the first time, and there 
will be accommodations for some 7000 pupils which were not 
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available last spring. President Robert Maclay of the Board of 
Education, in speaking to a Tribune reporter, said : — •* I am 
heartily in favor of having our best schoolhouses in the poorest 
section of the city. The reason for this is obvious. A fine speci- 
men of architecture is a constant object lesson to these people, 
who have little opportunity of seeing an attractive building and of 
knowing what good sanitary arrangements and ventilation are. " 
He would like to put one in Tompkins Square. We sympathize 
with him in this wish, but we hope he will not try to realize it. 
Every square inch of our too few public breathing-places must be 
jealously guarded from intrusion, even on the part of the friends 
of the poor. 



Notes 

The three years' contract between Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
and the Century Co. for the publication of The Century and St. 
Nicholas in England has expired, and arrangements have been 
made by which Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have become the Eng- 
lish publishers of the Company's magazines and books. As the 
house of Macmillan is one of the largest publishing-houses in 
England, this arrangement promises to be a good one for the 
Century Co. as well as for itself. Three important English pub- 
lishing firms wanted to succeed Mr. Unwin, but the choice of 
Macmillan & Co. seems to us a wise one, not only on account of 
the size but the character of the house. 

— Mr. George W. Cable is at work upon a series of lectures on 
•* The Storyteller and His Art " for delivery at the Lowell Institute, 
Boston, and ultimate publication in book-form. He is taking a 
good deal of trouble with them, in order to save his hearers and 
readers from having to do so. 

— Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, Robert Louis Stevenson's stepson and 
collaborator, has written for the October Scribner*s an account of 
the daily life of the novelist and his family. From the time when 
Treasure Island was dedicated to him in his boyhood, Mr. Os- 
bourne was constantly with his stepfather, to whom he was a 
valued assistant. He worked with him in laying out and building 
the beautiful place in Samoa which has grown famous under the 
name of •* Vailima," and had much to do with the management of 
the household, which included a dozen or more of native servants. 

— Mr. Sothem made his reappearance at the Lyceum Theatre, 
on Wednesday evening of this week, playing a triple r6le in the 
adaptation of Andrew Hope's ** Prisoner of Zenda." The per- 
formance, which proved very successful, occurred too late for 
criticism in this week's Critic, 

— Miss Alice French (** Octave Thanet ") is writing a series of 
short stories for Harper's Monthly, 

— ** There are at the present time," says the Boston Herald^ 
* * three English poets, each of whom has passed his eightieth year 
and is living in retirement and in the enjoyment of a reputation 
that is in the past. One is Frederick Tennyson, now near his 
ninetieth year, who has carried his art into old age, and is even 
now preparing a volume for publication. The time was when he 
seemed to be a greater poet than his brother Alfred, but the Lau- 
reate long ago left him behind in the race. Another is Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere, whose father. Sir Aubrey dc Vere, was a friend of 
Wordsworth, and whose poetry is in some sense a reminiscence of 
the * Lake poets. ' He has written largely on Roman Catholic 
subjects, but his work has been better adapted for a small circle 
than for the multitude. The third is Mr. Philip James Bailey, 
who sixty years ago was famous as the author of ' Festus, ' but 
who has so died out of recollection that few of the present gen- 
eration have ever heard of him. Once he was rated far ahead of 
Browning in public estimation, and his admirers claimed that he 
would leave Tennyson out of sight." 

— Mr. Andrew Lang is engaged upon a biography of John 
Gibson Lockhart, son-in-law and biographer of Sir Walter Scott. 
He has just finished a new Christmas book, which is called *' The 
Red True Story Book." 

— Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. George C. Riggs) has been stay- 
ing at her home. Quillcote-on-Saco, Hollis, Me., since her return 
from Italy late in July. Her new book of short stories, **The 
Village Watch Tower," will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. in September. She has written a story, *• Huldah the 
Prophetess, " for the Christmas Harper's Monthly, and a short 
book, to be published serially in The Atlantic, 

— Dr. Washington Gladden's Dartmouth prize essay. ** Ruling 
Ideas of the Present Age," will be published soon by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 



— The Liverpool Post says that Mr. John Morley is writing a 
history of the present century. The work thus far done has occu- 
pied his spare time for several years. 

— Prof. H. H. Boyesen has returned to his summer home at 
Southampton, L. I., after having delivered two courses of lectures, 
on **The English Poets " and ''The Modern Novel," at the 
Chautauqua assemblies at Bay View, Mich., and Lakeside, O. He is 
preparing a second volume of poems, to contain the scattered 
work of the twelve years that have elapsed since the publication 
of ** Idyls of Norway, and Other Poems." 

— The Press of this city says that The Critic has offered £2^ 
and j^ ID for the best two poems on the bicycle. For pounds, read 
dollars. (See •• Poets, Attend ! " on page 157.) 

— Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has a volume of lectures in the press of 
Lamson & Wolffe, Boston. She will speak at Atlanta during the 
exhibition, and at the A. A. W. Congress to be held at New 
Orleans, in the autumn. 

— •* September 13, 1894, on the N. P. R. R." is the title of a 
story by the late John Heard. Jr., which will be published in 
Scribners Magazine, Mr. Heard was only thirty-six at the time 
of his death in Italy, where he was engaged in writing a history 
of mining. Besides the MS. of this book, Mr. Heard has left a 
translation of Maeterlinck's more important plays; which is said by 
good judges to be the best translation of this almost untrans- 
latable writer. His short story, **A Charge for Fauce," is a 
brilliant performance, marred by a conventional ending. 

— Dr. E. E. Hale will publish in the autumn a volume of short 
stories, "Tell It Again." He is writing a Christmas story, and 
preparing for the press a collection of six lectures on * • Congre- 
gational Order and Ritual." 

— Mr. Hall Caine will be the guest of Mr. W. W. Appleton while 
he is in this country. He is expected to arrive about the 14th 
inst. 

— Mr. Maurice Thompson, who last month gave away a daugh- 
ter in marriage, is at Crawfordsville, Ind., preparing a volume of 
outdoor essays, combining * * archery adventures by flood and field, 
with studies of men and books." It is to be entitled ''Bragget 
and Bird-Bolts." He has also finished a novel. 

— Ouida is certainly timely, even if sensational, in the title of her 
new novel, "Toxin." It is founded on the discovery of anti- 
toxin. 

— The September Book Buyer has for its frontispiece a portrait 
of Dr. Henry M. Baird, whose long-expected history of the 
"Revocation of the Edict of Nantes" will be published this fall 
by the Messrs. Scribner. 



Free Parliament 

Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents ^ not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question^ correspondents should give its number. 

QUESTIONS. 

1786.— Where can I find the expression, "A nation shall be bom 
in a day " ? 

Philadelphia. M. W. T. 
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The Dead Level of Intelligence : Remedies 

We had been talking a long time, and I said to The- 
ophilus, *' Very well ; but who belongs to * society ' ? " And 
he answered as he turned to the fire, " All intelligent people 
who read what they are told to, and call where they can't help 
it." 

But Theophilus is our Beautiful Outlaw. No one minds 
Theophilus. 

'• VVhat this world needs just now," he went on, " is eman- 
cipation. It needs a prophet — a man who can gather about 
him a few brave-hearted, intelligently ignorant^ men, who 
shall go about with their beautiful feet upon the mountains, 
telling the good tidings of how many things there are we do 
not need to know. The prejudice against being ignorant is 
largely because people have not learned how to do it. The 
wrong people have taken hold of it. 

'• Most of us are afraid not to know everything. Not 
knowing too much is a natural gift, and unless a man can 
make his ignorance seductive and inspire people with the 
books he dares not read, of course the only thmg he can do 
is to give up and read everything and — belong to Society. 
He certainly cannot belong to himself unless he protects 
himself with well-selected, carefully guarded, daring ignorance. 
Think of the books — the books that are dictated to us — the 
books that will not let a man go — and back of every book a 
hundred intelligent men and women — one's friends too — 
one's own kin ." 



' But, Theophilus, the cultured man must- 



" Yes ! But don't say it, John. The really cultured man 
is the man who can tell me what he does not know with such 
delicate grace that I will feel ashamed of knowing it. Now 

there's M , for example. Other people seem to read 

to talk, but I never see him across a drawing room without a 
wild impulse of buoyant barbarism, and I always get him off 
into a corner as soon as I can, just to rest myself, and feel 
that I have a right not to have read everything. He always 
proves to me something that I can get along without. He 
is full of the most choice, picturesque bits of ignorance. He 
is creatively ignorant. He displaces a book every time I see 
him — which is a deal better in these days than writing one. 
He goes about with his thinking face, and a kind of nimbus 
over him of not needing to read at all. Everybody loves 
him and everybody listens to him, but he has nothing what- 
ever to give but himself, and that is why he does it, and that 
is ^hy he knows how. I had rather have one of his questions 
about a book I had read, than all the other opinions and 
subtle distinctions in the room — or the book itself." 
" But Theophilus ! The cultured man must — " 
" Must what ? It's the very essence of a cultured man 
that he won't! Culture is belonging to oneself, and be- 
longing to oneself is the first condition of being worth giving 
to other people. One longs for Elia. People know too 
much, and there doesn't seem to be a man living who can 
charm them from the error of their way. Of course 'knowl- 
edge is power,' but it is so powerful that it seems to take 
the place of everything else, and all that one can do as he 
reads the reviews and goes to his club is to look forward with 
a tired heart to the prophecy of Scripture, * Knowledge shall 
pass away.' Where do we see the old and sweet content of 
loving a thing for itself ? Now there are the flowers. The 
only way to delight in a flower at your feet in these days is 
to watch with it all alone or keep still about it. The mo- 
ment you speak of it, it becomes botany. It's a rare man 
that will not tell all he knows about it. Love isn't worth 
anything without a classic name. It's a wonder we have any 
flowers left at all. Why, halt the charm of a flower is that 



it looks demure and just talks perfume and keeps its name 
so gently to itself. 

" The man who always enjoys a view by picking out the 
places he knows, is a symbol of our intellectual life. One 
can glory in a great cliff down in the depths of his ignorant 
heart, but if you mention it, it is geology — and an argument. 
Even the birds sing zoologically, and as for the sky, it has 
become a mere blue and gold science, and all the wonder 
seems to be confined to one's not knowing the name of the 
planets. I was brought up wistfully on 

• Twinkle, twinkle little star, 
How I wonder what you are.' 

But now it is become 

• Twinkle, twinkle little star. 
Teachers told me what you are.' 

Even babies won't wonder very soon. That is to say, tbey won't 
wonder out loud. Nobody does. Another of my poems was 

* Where did you come from, baby dear?' 

* Out of the everywhere into here.' 

I thought of it the other day when I stepped into the library with 
the list of the books I had to have an opinion about, before Mrs. 
W 's Thursday Afternoon. I felt like a lite/ary infant. 

* Where did you come from, baby fair ? ' 

* Out of the here into — everywhere.* 

And the bookcases stared at me." 

** I fear, Theophilus — there is no place for you in the 
world." 

*' That is what is the matter with the world. One of the* 
delights of going fishing or hunting is that one gets himself, 
whether he gets anything else or not, and that he learns how 
small * a place in the world ' is, and he finds other people, 
too, or comes across so many well-preserved characters — 
preserved by not having a place in the world — people who 
can be interesting because they have not been trained to it. 
The real object in meeting another human being is comple- 
ment — fitting into each other's ignorances ; and sometimes it 
seems as if it were only where there is something to be 
caught or shot, or where there is plenty of room, that the 
highest and most useful forms of ignorance are allowed to 
mature. 

" One can still find such fascinating prejudices, such frank 
enthusiasms of ignorance, where there's good fishing ; and 
then, in the stray hamlets there is the grave whimsicalness and 
the calm superior air of austerity to cultured people I Ah, 
let me live in the Maine woods, or wander by the brooks of 
Virginia, and rest my soul in the delights — in the pomposity 
— of ignorance, ignorance in its pride and glory and courage 
and lovableness ! I never come back from a vacation with- 
out a dream of what might have been if I had only dared to 
know a little less ; and even now I sometimes feel that I have 
ignorance enough, if like Elia, for instance, I only knew how 
to use it, but I cannot as much as get over being ashamed of 
it. I am nearly gone. I have little left but the gift of being 
bored. That is something — but hardly a day passes without 
my slurring over a guilty place in conversation ; without my 
deliberately hiding my ignorance under a bushel where I can 
go later and just take a look at it by myself. Then I know 
all about it next time, and sink lower and lower. A man 
can do nothing alone. Of course, ignorance must be natural 
and not acquired in order to have the true ring and afford the 
most relief in the world ; but every wide awake village that 
has thoughtful people enough — people who are educated up 
to it — ought to organize an Ignoramus Club to defend the 
town from papers and books ." 

At this point John's John dropped in on us to listen to 
himself about a book we had not read — and Theophilus 
slipped quietly out. Gerald S^aIilryJLm, I ^ 
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Literature 

" Essays and Studies '* 

By /. Churton Collins, Macmillan &» Co, 

Mr. Collins certainly does his volume an injustice by 
prefixing to it Lessing's judgment of one of his own works: — 
** Mehr unordentliche Collectanea zu einem Buche, als ein 
Buch," for, though these five essays may have little or no 
connection with each other, they are all literary, and each is 
complete in itself, and both the literary skill displayed and 
the completeness leave little or nothing to be desired. They 
were originally contributed to The Quarterly Review and 
The Cornhill^ from 1878 to 1892, and are far from being of 
that ephemeral kind of literature that floats away with its 
own lightness. Indeed, it is not often in these days that 
studies of such weight, thoroughness and dignity, so replete 
with evidences of rich preparation and culture, are brought 
before a public impatient of all these things, in love with the 
short serial essay, the brilliant paragraph, or the burning per- 
sonality, and destitute of true taste for the kind of essay that 
made Macaulay and Jeffreys and Ste.-Beuve and Matthew 
Arnold celebrated. Mr. Collins belongs to this honorable 
school of older literary men, who took infinite pains with 
their composition and wrote a paper only once in three 
months — men nobly entombed in " The British Essayists," 
whose works are periodically exhumed and read with delight 
and instruction, not in the hurried reading-room or on the 
way " down-town,'' but in the sanctity and seclusion of the 
home library. All five essays in this volume are of this na- 
ture, and each is admirable in its kind. The book opens with 
perhaps the best all-round presentation ofDryden — ** glorious 
John" — in the language, humane yet critical, broad yet pene- 
. trating, sympathetic yet even cruelly just. No one can read the 
nearly ninety pages of this " portrait " without knowing the 
man in every feature and foible, painted with all his wrinkles, 
as Cromwell wanted to be painted, as full of faults as of ex- 
cellences, a changeling and yet consistent all his life along 
certain lines. Mr. Collins parts with him in the following 
words : — 

**But when all deductions are made, how much must the most 
scrupulous criticism still leave to Dryden. As long as our litera- 
ture endures, his genial energy, his happy unstinted talent, his in- 
comparable power of style, can never fail to fascinate. It may be 
said with simple truth that what is best in his work is in our lan- 
guage the best of its kind. His only rival in satire is Pope; but 
the satires of Pope stand in the same relation to ' Absalom and 
Achitophel' * * * as the *yEneid ' stands to the * Iliad.' ♦ * ♦ 
If his lyrics have not the finer qualities of poetry and jar on us 
now with the note of falsetto and now with the note of vulgarity, 
the first * Ode on Saint Cecilia's Day, ' * Alexander's Feast.* the 
Ode on Mrs. Killigrew, and the Horatian Paraphrase are superb 
achievements. No one, indeed, can contemplate without wonder 
the manifold energy of that vigorous and plastic genius, which 
added to our literature so much which is excellent and so much 
which is admirable, and elicited from one of the most fastidious' 
of poets and critics the rapturous exhortation — to read Dryden — 
and be blind to all his faults ! " 

Not less wholesome and nourishing is Mr. Collinses 
brilliant paper on '* The Predecessors of Shakespeare," which 
is a severe and savage rebuke to the Swinbume-Symonds 
school of emotional, impressionist criticism. This school 
runs riot with emotion, mistakes metaphor for thought, revels 
in literary sensationalism of the gaudiest and crudest sort, 
and subjects language to exquisite torture in order to express 
its '* inexpressible " convictions. Both Swinburne and Sym- 
onds wrote volumes on Shakespeare's predecessors, and it is 
these volumes which Mr. Collins * tackles ' with his terrible 
yet temperate criticism. Swinburne's flux of words without 
thoughts excites him almost to madness; and Symonds's far- 
off imitations, with their tangled figures and parti-colored 
rhetoric and spangled verbiage, place the critic in the atti- 
tude of the Lenten flagellant with uplifted lash. " Of the 
intellectual qualifications indispensable to a critic, he [Mr. 



Swinburne] has, with the exception of a powerful and ac- 
curate memory, literally none. 

Praising and railing are his usual ihtnies, 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes ; 
So over-violent or ovcr-civil 
That every man with him is God or Devil." 
And Symonds, in Mr. Collins's opinion, is an imitator of 
many of the most off"ensive characteristics of Mr. Swin- 
burne's style in his judgments on the pre-Shakespearians. 
Towards the end he relents and speaks of the many excel- 
lences of Symonds's book, as he had previously praised his 
striking accomplishments, literary graces and peculiar fitness 
for the position of an Elizabethan commentator. 

The essay on " Lord Chesterfield's Letters " is full of 
good things and sets this singular philosopher and man of 
the world for the first time- in a favorable moral light. Ste.- 
Beuve compares the Letters to Cicero's " De Ofhciis " ; in 
his worship of what the eighteenth century specifically called 
" the graces," Mr. Collins thinks that Chesterfield fills a place 
such as no other teacher in our literature holds. " We must 
go to ancient Greece, we must go to modern France, fbr 
writers occupying an analogous position." Abundant quota- 
tions reveal the La- Rochefoucauld-like brevity, wit and good 
sense of many of the brilliant sayings imbedded in the 
context of these famous Letters. " He had all that punctilious 
regard for the nicest accuracy of expression, which made 
Cicero at the most critical moment of his life almost as 
anxious about the correct employment of a preposition and a 
verb as about the movements of Pompey. * ♦ * The 
charm of Chesterfield lies in his sincerity and truthfulness, 
in his refined good sense, in his exquisite perception of the 
becoming, finding expression in seriousness most happily 
tempered by gaiety. Of no man could it be more truly said 
that he had cleared his mind of cant. A writer more ab- 
solutely devoid of pretentiousness or affectation cannot be 
found." 

Of the delightful essays on Theobald, "the Porson of 
Shakespearian criticism," and the Greek poet Menander, the 
Moli^re of Hellas, we can say nothing — our space being ex- 
hausted — except that they are delightful, discriminating, full 
of learning and acumen, brimming over with instruction, 
and that their republication in book form is amply justified. 



«« Studies of rieii" 

By George PV. Smalley, Harper &* Bros, 
Mr. Smalley's " Studies of Men," like the contents of 
his former volumes, ** London Letters and Some Others," 
are for the most part reprinted from the New York Tribune^ 
where they appeared in his regular correspondence, which 
was for so many years a notable feature of that journal. 
In his interesting sketch of the late John Walter of the Lon- 
don Times^ he has remarked that the correspondent of that 
paper in Paris virtually "ranks with an ambassador." Much 
the same might doubtless be said of the London correspon- 
dent of a leading American newspaper. His position gives 
him personal claims and social advantages in many respects 
not inferior to those enjoyed by a diplomatic representative. 
That Mr. Smalley has known how to make good use of these 
advantages, and that he has qualities which have enabled him 
to commend hiftiself widely to the best circles of European 
society, will be evident to everyone who peruses these papers. 
A serious drawback from the benefits thus received will at 
the same time become apparent, in the anti-liberal sentiments 
which seem to have been imbibed from this social inter- 
course. To those of his American readers who have not 
been made acquainted with these opinions through the col- 
umns of his journal, their expression, sometimes grossly and 
offensively unjust, will now come with the effect of an un- 
pleasing surprise. 

The present volume comprises among its specially named 
subjects a large number of distinguished personages, of 
various nationalities, British, French, Gernrair, apd^^Amfri:^ 
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can, all of them of present or recent celebrity, and several 
of them likely to command greater interest hereafter. The 
list includes, of British, Cardinal Newman, Lord Gran- 
ville, Arthur Balfour, Parnell, Spurgeon, Tennyson, Jowett, 
Burne-Jones, Lords Rosebery and Bowen, Sir William Har- 
court, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Lord Randolph Churchill ; 
of French, President Carnot and the noted editor of Figaro^ 
Francis Magnard ; of German, the present Emperor, and 
Prince Bismarck ; of American, William Walter Phelps, 
R. C. Winthrop,0. W. Holmes, and G.W. Curtis. Of all these, 
except Tennyson and Curtis, something is said from personal 
knowledge, and what is said is generally well worth reading 
and preserving. Other eminent persons, including Emer- 
son, Freeman, and Gladstone, are mentioned, the latter fre- 
quently. It is indeed with reference to Mr. Gladstone that 
the author permits himself the greatest freedom of rudely 
offensive utterances, of a sort which, considering their source 
and their subject, must be deemed strangely out of place. 
Singularly enough, it happens that the points in Mr. Glad- 
stone's character and policy which evoke the severest con- 
demnation are precisely those which the world at large and 
Americans in especial regard as most deserving of admira- 
tion 

Thus, in the somewhat patronizing sketch of Lord Gran- 
ville, the author assures us, as if to relieve that Minister of a 
load of ignominy, that " all the various events which during 
two at least of Mr. Gladstone's administrations have brought 
obloquy upon England are the direct results of Mr. Glad- 
stone's interposition. The cringing to Russia, the cringing 
to Prince Bismarck, the cringing to the Boers, the general 
feebleness of England's foreign policy from 1880 to 1885, are 
to be set down to Mr. Gladstone's account, primarily and 
mainly." This is surely not the style in which " an ambas- 
sador" for an American journal should allow himself to 
write of an English Prime Minister. But apart from the 
question of good taste, common fairness would have required 
mention of the fact that in the list of powers to which Mr. 
Gladstone was held by the author's ultra- Tory friends to have 
most obsequiously cringed, the first place should have been 
given to the United States. The mere suggestion of this fact 
at once destroys the effect of Mr. Smalley*s diatribe, and 
shows it to be as senseless as it is unjust. The foreign 
policy which he censures was really a series of noble acts of 
conciliation and justice by which Mr. Gladstone either re- 
dressed some reasonable complaints, or by considerate com- 
pacts of mutual concession brought England into terms of 
friendship with other nations. The result of this ])olicy of 
good-will and fair dealing, abroad and at home, steadily pursued 
during four premierships, is that when Mr. Gladstone finally 
retires from the control of an empire far larger than Europe 
in extent and not much inferior in population, he leaves his 
country without an enemy on the globe, unless it be the 
" unspeakable Turk," — with its possessions and power im- 
mensely increased under his administration, its colonies con- 
tented »and ardently loyal, its working people satisfied to 
look to peaceable political methods for redress of grievances, 
and, last but not least, the secular animosity of Ireland in 
large measure appeased by sympathies and hopes never 
before oflfered to its people. 

To the policy of universal good-will, which has yielded 
these magnificent results, Mr. Smalley prefers the "blood and 
iron " policy of his political idol, Prince Bismarck, — a policy 
which has ended in converting the whole of continental Eu- 
rope into a vast camp, whose immense armaments are sup- 
ported by a crushing taxation, the source of wide-spread 
misery and popular discontent. In the report of his inter- 
view with the Prince, the author quotes with warm approval 
Bismarck's objections to universal suffrage, *' modern radi- 
calism," and "modern democracy"; and he cites as the acme 
of wisdom the Prince's apothegm that ** the world cannot be 
governed from below," an apothegm which, in his loftiest 
manner, the interviewer commends to Mr. Gladstone's con- 



sideration. Yet with a whimsical inconsistency, Mr. Smalley, 
in the course of some pleasant autobiographical reminis- 
cences connected with his sketch of Mr. Winthrop, informs 
us, with evident pride, that in his early Boston days of " 1850 
and 1854," he, with other young men of the time, left the 
Whig party to become an ardent abolitionist and, of course, a 
.Radical of the Radicals. A few years later he and his fellow- 
Radicals must have read with a thrill of delight that grander 
and now world-famous and world-transforming apothegm of 
President Lincoln, which proclaimed that " government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth." 

It would be unjust to give the impression that the whole of 
Mr. Smalley's book can be judged by the objectionable pas- 
sages now quoted. On the contrary, these passages are not 
so numerous as seriously to mar the pleasure which may be 
derived from the varied information given, in the best and 
liveliest style of newspaper narrative and commentary, about 
so many notable characters, of whom every one likes to read. 
The author's opinions of others, apart from politics, are for 
the most part genial and kindly, and often very happily ex- 
pressed. If a return of his earlier feelings should induce him 
to expunge from his pages, in a future edition, the compara- 
tively few incongruous expressions of his later illiberal phase 
of sentiment which now disfigure them, he might enjoy the 
satisfaction of having contributed to biographical literature 
an entirely acceptable work, containing much that is novel and 
well deserving of remembrance. 



Fall Announcements of Books 

Charles Scribner's Sons 

** Constantinople," byF. Marion Crawford, who knows the 
city thoroughly, as he does so many other places on the face of 
this earth, illustrated by Edwin A. Weeks; *• Cyclopaedia of 
Architecture in Italy, Greece and the Levant. " edited by W. P. P. 
Longfellow, with twelve full-page plates and over 250 text illus- 
trations; •* The Art of Living," by Robert Grant, illustrated by 
C. D. Gibson, B. W. Clinedinst and W. H. Hyde: •• Little 
Rivers," a volume of outdoor sketches, by the Rev. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke ; * * Echoes from the Sabine Farm, " a series of translations 
from Horace, by Eugene and Roswell Martin Field; **The 
Private Life of Napoleon, His Family and His Court," the first 
English translation of Constant's Memoirs, with an introduction 
by Imbert de Saint-Aman, a translation of whose ** Revolution 
of 1848" is also announced by this house; •♦The Mogul Em- 
perors of Hindostan," by Prof. Edward S. Holden; four volumes 
on Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times: ** Margaret 
Winthrop," by Alice Morse Earle, ** Martha Washington," by 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, ••Dorothy Payne Washington," 
by Maud Wilder Goodwin, and ••Mercy Otis Warren." by Alice 
Brown. Prof. Henry M. Baird will conclude his History of the 
Huguenots in France with ••The Huguenots and the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes"; and there will be new editions of 
Mommsen's ••History of Rome," and •• The Sherman Letters.*' 
As notable as Michel's ••Rembrandt " is ••Correggio, His Life, 
His Friends and His Time," translated from the Italian of Dr. 
Corrado Ricci, with full-page plates and text illustrations. A 
translation of Prof. Albert Weber's ••History of Philosophy" is 
from the pen of Prof. Frank Thilly of the University of Mis- 
souri. 

•• The Poor in Great Cities: Their Problems and How to Solve 
Them." by Walter Besant, Oscar Craig. W. T. Elsing. Joseph 
Kirkland, J. W. Mario, J. A. Riis. E. R. Spearman, W. J. 
Tucker and Robert A. Woods, will contain an appendix on 
••Tenement- House Building," by Ernest Flagg; ••Reflections 
and Comments " will be the name of a collection of E. L. God- 
kin's most striking contributions to the columns of The Evening 
Post, 1865-95; Prof. N. S. Shaler will deal in his interesting 
popular way with •'Domesticated Animals "; Ruth Ashmore's 
••Side Talks with Girls" treat sympathetically of social, literary, 
religious, domestic and other topics, covering a wide range; 
Charles A. Stoddard will describe the people and history, as well 
as the scenery, of the Windward Islands, in ••Cruising Among 
the Caribbees"; a new edition of Cavendish's *• Laws and Prin- 
ciples of Whist " has been specially prepared by the author to 
conform to American play; ••American Window and Parlor 
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Gardening," by N. Jonsson Rose, will give directions to make 
flowers companions wherever we go: F. J. Stimson's ••Hand- 
Book to the Labor Law of the United States " is not a law text- 
book, but a popular work on contracts, strikes, boycotts, the re- 
lations of the wage-earner to the individual employer, corporations 
and trusts, etc. Prof. Edward Dowden's " Introduction to 
Shakespeare " opens with a sketch of Shakespeare's life, com- 
ments upon his works, including the pseudo-Shakespearian plays, 
and the influence of Shakespeare upon the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
and contains a notice of the interpretation of Shakespearian 
characters by great actors, from Burbage to Macready. The fol- 
lowing theological works will also be published dunng the coming 
season: •• The Preacher and His Place," by the Rev. Da^-id H. 
Greer, D. D. ; ''The Higher Criticism of the Penuteuch " and 
••The Unity of the Book of Genesis," by Prof. W. H. Green; 
••Judges." by the Rev. George Moore, and •• Romans," by the 
Revs. William Sanday and A. C. Headlam. in the International 
Critical Commentary; •* Dissertations on Subjects Connected 
with the Incarnation/' by the Rev. Charles Gore; and ••The 
Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age." by Prof. Ernest de 
Witt Burton. 

The fiction includes •• Unc' Edinburg," a Southern story 
by Thomas Nelson Page ; • * A Bachelor's Christmas, and Other 
Stories." by Robert Grant; ••College Girls," by Abbe Carter 
Goodloe ; ••The Amazing Marriage. " by George Meredith ; •• Miss 
Jerry." Alexander Black's much-discussed *• picture-p.ay " ; •• la " 
and •• A Volume of Stories," by Q. ; *• Amos Judd." by J. A. Mit- 
chell; and the following books for the young: •• Two Little Pil- 
grims' Progress." by Frances Hodgson Burnet:, illustrated by R. 
B. Birch; •• The Garden Behind the Moon." written and illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle; ''The Kanter Girls." by MaryL. B. 
Branch; •' At War with Pontiac," by Kiik Monroe; '• Through 
Russian Snows." ••A Knight of the White Cross " and ••The 
Tiger of Mysore, " three new volumes by G. A. Henty ; * * For 
Life and Liberty," by Gordon Stables; '•Children's Stories in 
American Literature," by Henrietta Christian Wright; and ••Jo- 
seph the Dreamer," by the author of ••Jesus, the Carpenter of 
Nazareth." New editions will be published of Henry Kingsley's 
novels; Frank R. Stockton's •• A Chosen Few," Eugene Field's 
•• Little Book of Profitable Tales." and Robert Grant's •• Reflec- 
tions of a Married Man ' ' and • • The Opinions of a Philosopher ' ' will 
be added to the Cameo edition ; a five-volume edition of Steven- 
son's •• Treasure Island." •• Prince Otto," •• An Inland Voyage," 
•• The Silverado Squatters "and •* Travels with a Donkey," is 
promised, at $1 per volume ; •• Tales of an Engineer, with Rhymes 
of the Rail " will be the name of a volume of pictures of the rail- 
way engineer's world and of views of the world from his 
point of view, by Cy Warman; and •• Cousin Anthony and I, "by 
E. S. Martin, will contain ''Some Views of Ours about Divers 
Folks and Various Aspects of Life." The new volume of ••Eng- 
lish Lands, Letters and Kings," by Donald G. Mitchell, deals 
with the period of Queen Anne and the Georges; and in •• Amer- 
ican Lands and Letters " the same author will take up the litera- 
ture and writers of the American colonies and of the first half- 
century of the Republic. 



Way & WUllanis 

Several of the announcements of this new firm are of books of 
poetry: •• Volunteer Grain," by Francis F. Browne, editor of The 
Dial ; •' Queen Helen, and Other Poems. " by John Vance Cheney; 
* * Vespertilia, and Other Verses. " by Rosamond Marriott Wat- 
son. They announce, also, *'The Miracles of Madame St.Kath- 
erine of Fierbois," a register of the miracles as they occurred 
(1300 — 1500), and. really, a set of vignettes of life during the 
Hundred Years' War, translated, with an introduction, by Andrew 
Lang. This strongly humorous work has hitherto been prac- 
tically unknown. The Kelmscott Press edition of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti's •• Hand and Soul " will be published in this country by 
this firm ; there will be a dainty reprint of Shelley's translation of 
••The Banquet of Plato." prefaced by the poet's fragmentary 
note on •'The Symposium"; ''The Death Wake; or. Lunacy: 
A Necromaunt in Three Chimeras," by Thomas T. Stoddard, 
with an introduction by Andrew Lang; ••Little Readers." by 
William Morton Payne; •• The En-ancipated," a novel, by George 
Gissing; •* Russian Fairy-Tales," translated by R. Nisbet Bain, 
and •• The Old English Tales," by S. Baring-Gould, both illus- 
trated ; and an etched portrait, by Thomas Johnson, of Theodore 
L. De Vinne. 



Hooslitofl, Milfflio & Co. 

••Anima Pociit." selections from the unpublished note-bcoks 
of Samuel Taylor Coiendge, edited by Ernest Hartley Colcndge. 
This book is said to be similar in character to the *• Tabic- 
Talk,"and to cover the widest range of topics. The •• Last Poems 
of James Russell Loweil," edited by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
which the publishers will issue in a form worthy of its importance, 
with a new portrait of the poet; the •• Complete Poetical Works 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes," in the Cambridge Edition; a new 
Birthday Edition of •• Over the Teacups " ; and a new Cambridge 
Edition of •• The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning "; a uniform edition, in nine volumes, of the works of 
John Burroughs; •• Clarence " and •• In a Hollow of the Hills," 
by Bret Harte, the former being a story of war-time in which 
Lincoln is introduced; "The Wise Woman," a new story by 
Clara Louise Burnham, aimed against the artificial conventionali- 
ties of society; •' The Mystery of Witch- Face Mountain," a vol- 
ume of short stories, by Charles Egbert Craddock ; •• The Cup of 
Trembling, and Other Stories," by Mary Hallock Foote; ••The 
Life of Nancy," a new volume of short stories, by Sarah Omc 
Jewett; •• A Singular Life," Elizabeth Stuart Phelps's Atlantic 
novel; •• A Gentleman Vagabond, and Other Stories, "by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith: *• A Nimble Dollar, and Other Stories, "by Charles 
Miner Thompson ; •• The Coming of Theodora," a novel, by Eliza 
Ome White; and a collection of short stories, ''The Village 
Watch Tower." by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

•• Christ's Idea of the Supernatural." by John H. Denison. D.D., 
is an attempt to throw light on the discussion between science 
and religion, to harmonize scientific facts, psychic phenomena 
and spiritual experiences. In ''The Expansion of Religion," 
E. Winchester Donald, D. D., will show that religion is not to 
be confounded with ecclesiasticism, but is a permanent force in 
human affairs, tracing its connection with industrialism, socialism, 
education, organized Christianity and the enlargement of human 
life. • • The Christ of To-day, " by George A. Gordon, D. D. , of the 
Old South Church, has been based on two lectures delivered by 
the author before the Divinity School of Yale. Of books for boys 
and girls the publishers annotmce •• Little Miss Phoebe G)ay," fif- 
teen stories, by Helen Dawes Brown ; ••Mr. Rabbit at Home," by 
Joel Chandler Harris, a sequel to ••Little Mr. Thimblefinger, " 
illustrated, of course, by Oliver Herford; •* Stories and Poems 
for Children." by the late Celia Thaxter, edited by Sarah Omc 
Jewett; and •• In the Young World," poems for young people, by^ 
Edith M. Thomas. New books of poetry for older people, to be 
published by this house, are a limited ed«tion of •• Poems," by 
Elizabeth D. B. Stoddard— the first volume of Mrs. R. H. Stod- 
dard's poetical writings to be published ; Henry D. Thoreau's 
••Poems," a volume containing all of his verse now accessible ; 
••The Tower, with Legends and Lyrics." by Emma Huntington 
Nason; ••Poems," by Mrs. James T. Fields, gathered from the 
pages of many periodicals; ••Songs from the Golden Gate," by 
Ina D. Coolbrith ; •• The WhittierYear Book " ; •• Ballads of Blue 
Water, and Other Poems, "by James Jeffrey Roche; and Edmund 
Clarence Stedman's impatiently expected •• Victorian Anthology." 
• • A Phrase-book from the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning." with an •• index containing the significant words not 
elsewhere used," is by Marie Ada Molineux. Prof. Charles L. Ed- 
wards's •• Bahama Songs and Stories " will form Vol. III. of the 
Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society; Col. Theodore A. 
Dodge will give in •• Gustavus Adolphus " a •• history of the art of 
war from its revival after the middle ages to the end of the Spanish 
Succession War, " with 234 charts, maps, plans of battles and 
tactical manoeuvres, and cuts of uniforms and weapons; ••John 
Knox," by Florence A. McCunn. will be the subject of the new 
volume in the series of English Leaders of Religion ; the Massa- 
chusetts Military Historical Society will publish new editions of 
its two volumes on the Virginia Campaigns of 1860-2 ; Thornton 
K. Lothrop will treat of •• William H. Seward " in the Americ, n 
Statesmen Series; Alice Morse Earie will continue her studies 
of eariy New England life and manners in •• Colonial Dames and 
Goodwives"; Eben Greenough Scott will tell the story of •• Re- 
construction During the Civil War in the United States of Amer- 
ica " ; and the Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis will chronicle the work 
of ••Townsend Harris, First American Envoy to Japan." thereby 
filling the gap between Commodore Perry's work and the treaties 
made almost simultaneously with the United States and European 
countries. A uniform edition of Mrs. Anna Jameson's four well- 
known works on art. edited by Estelle M. Huril, with a memoir 
of the author, will find a ready welcome ; Caroline H. Rimmer's 
•• Animal Drawing " contains twelve groups of illustrations, each 
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group being devoted to a single animaU wliich is studied in ap- 
pearance, structure and detail ; and Ashton R. Willard has writ- 
ten ** A Sketch of the Life and Work of the Painter Domenico 
Morelli," which contains seven illustrations. 

The publishers promise illustrated holiday editions of *'The 
Courtship of Miles Standish " and ** The Song of Hiawatha," and 
of ** Standish of Standish." by Mrs. Jane G. Austin; and new 
editions of Mrs. Phelps's * • Madonna of the Tubs " and Agnes 
Repplier's •* Essays in Miniature." Alexander Brown's *• The 
CabcUs and their Kin : a Memorial Volume — Historical, Biograph- 
ical and Genealogical— on Dr. William Cabell, the Founder of the 
Family in Virginia, and his Descendants and their Kinsfolk " has 
a historical as well as a genealogical interest. The rest of these 
publishers* announcements includes Part XVI. of tlfc Third Series 
of W. H. Edwards's *• Butterflies of North America "; a volume 
of popular papers on ** Frail People of the Air: Excursions into 
the World of Butterflies," by Dr. Samuel H. Scudder, the well- 
known entomologist; Vol. VIH. of ** The Silva of North Amer- 
ica, " by Charles Sprague Sargent ; •* A Treatise on the Law of 
Real Property, as Applied to Modern Conveyancing," by Leonard 
A. Jones; *• The Principles of Equity and Equity Pleading," by 
Prof. Elias Merwin, edited by Henry C. Merwin ; new, revised 
editions of ** Famous Painters and Paintings" and "Famous 
Sculptors and Sculpture," by Julia A. Shedd; •* Tennyson's * In 
Memoriam,' " edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe; **' Masterpieces of 
British Literature," for use in the higher grades of schools; ** The 
Autocrat." •• Twice-Told Tales," *• Silas Marner " and ** Two 
Years Before the Mast, " in the Riverside Literature Series ; • * The 
Petrie Estate." by Helen Dawes Brown, and •* The Story of 
Dan," by M. E. Francis, in the Riverside Paper Series; •• This 
Goodly Frame, the Earth." a volume of travel in Japan, China. 
India. Egypt and Greece, by Francis Tiffany ; and a translation, 
by Prof. J. Irving Manatt and Dr. Barker Newhall, of Dr. Crcstos 
Tsountas's famous work on ** The Mycenaean Civilization." 



adventures of Arabella and Aramintha," by Gertrude Smith; s(nd 
Louise Imogen Guiney's first effort in fiction, •* Lovers — Saint 
Ruth's, and Three Other Tales. " 



A. C. McClurs: & Co. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. announce several promising books for 
fall publication. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, whose histories 
of France. England. Russia and Turkey during this century have 
been very well received, continues her work in a volume called 
• * Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth Century. " Dorothy Lamon 
edits a volume of ** Recollections of Abraham Lincoln." by Ward 
Hill Lamon. who was a close friend of the President and wrote 
his life. The author of * • A Song of Life. " Miss Margaret Warner 
Morley. follows it with *• Life and Love." a book for older read- 
ers, in which the problems she discusses will doubtless be handled 
with the delicacy that is characteristic of her work. This firm will 
also offer **Menticulturc; or, the A B C of True Living," by 
Horace Fletcher; ** Means and Ends of Education," by the Rt. 
Rev. J. L. Spalding; ** Knowledge and Culture," by Henry Mat- 
son ; and * * The Journal of Countess Francjoise Krasinska in the 
Eighteenth Century, " translated by Kasimer Dzieknoska. A new 
edition of a most valuable little book is also promised — the 
** Sappho," edited by Henry Thornton Wharton, with memoir, 
text, select renderings and a literal translation. It will have 
three illustrations in photogravure, and a cover designed by 
Aubrey Beardsley. In poetry the firm will give us '* A Pomander 
of Verse," by E. Nesbit, with title-page and cover by Laurence 
Housman; and the •* Child's Garden of Song, " selected and ar- 
ranged by William L. Tomlins; and in fiction Mrs. Cheney's 
story for children, ''No. 49 Tinkham Street"; *A Child of 
Tuscany," also for the young, by Marguerite Bouvet; and *• Bea- 
trice of Bayou T^rhe." by Alice Ilgenfritz Jones. ••When 
Charles the First was King," by J. S. Fletcher, was published a 
short time ago. 



Copeland Si Day 

••Jaques Damour." by Emile Zola, translated by William 
Foster Apthorp; •• Sister Songs." by Francis Thompson; ''The 
Magic House," by Duncan C. Scott; •• Moody's Lodging- House, 
and Other Tenement Sketches. " by Alvan F. Sanborn ; •• Dumb in 
June," by Richard Burton; •• Lyrics of Earth," by Archibald 
Lampman ; •* Apples of Istakhar," by William Lindsay; *• Tong- 
quin Tales," by James O'Neill; ** Poems," by Alice Meynell; 
••A Doric Pipe," by Zittella Coch; ''The Hills of Song," by 
Clinton Scollard; ••Esther: A Young Man's Tragedy, Together 
With the Love-Sonnets of Proteus," the second volume in the 
series of which Rossetti's ••House of Life" was the first; ^•The 



The Century Co. 

•• The Other Jungle Book, "which will contain all of Mr. Kip- 
ling's Jungle Stories published in 6/. Nicholas and elsewhere since 
the appearance of the original ••Jungle Book"; *• Old Dutch and 
Flemish Masters," a collection of the wood-engravings from 
their works published in The Century during the past three years, 
with text by Prof. John C. van Dyke; •* Electricity for Every- 
body, " by Philip Atkinson, covering the whole subject for the un- 
scientific public ; *• Life in the Tuileries Under the Second Em- 
pire," by Anna L. Bicknell. who was for many years govern- 
ess in the family of the Count Tascher de la Pageric ; 
** Municipal Government in Continental Europe," by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, a companion volume to the same author's ••Municipal 
Government in Great Britain " ; a volume containing Noah 
Brooks's interesting Century papers on ••Washington in Lin- 
coln's Time"; three little books in the style of «• Thumb-Nail 
Sketches" — ••A Madeira Party," by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, •* Ri- 
valries of Long and Short Codiac," by George Wharton Ed- 
wards, and ••Notes of a Professional Exile," by E. S. Nadal; 
• • Kitwyk Stories, " a volume of Dutch sketches by Anna Eich- 
berg King, with illustrations by George Wharton Edwards; a 
new edition of the •• Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant "; ••Mary 
Ronald's Century Cook-Book," adapted to all parts of the United 
States, with a New England Kitchen Department by Susan Cool- 
idge; and the following books for boys and girls: *• Jack Ballis- 
ter's Fortunes, " by Howard Pyle, with fifteen full-page illustra- 
tions by the author; •••Chris and the Wonderful Lamp," by 
Albert Stearns; •• The Brownies Through the Union," by Palmer 
Cox; •• A Boy of the First Empire," by Elbridge S. Brooks — 
really a popular life of Napoleon for yoilng people ; • • The Horse 
Fair," by James Baldwin, a story of a boy who visits the land of 
horses and there meets the famous horses of history, Pegasus, 
the horses of Napoleon, General Lee, and others ; and • ' Hero, 
Tales from American History," by Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge. These publishers have secured the plates 
of Dr. Mitchell's •• Roland Blake," •• In War Time " and •• Far 
in the Forest," of which they will issue new editions. 



flacmlllan Sn Co. 

••The Law of Civilization and Decay: an Essay in History," 
by Brooks Adams; *• Life, Letters and Works of Louis Agassiz," 
by Jules Marcou ; •' A System of Medicine." edited by Prof. T. 
Clifford Allbut, M. D. ; •• Principles of the English Law of Con- 
tracts, and of Agency in Relation to Contract." American edition, 
with notes by Prof. E. W. Huffcut of Cornell; •• A Manual of 
Diseases of the Ear," by Thomas Barr, M. D. ; two volumes in 
Bell's series of Technological Handbooks: "Cotton Weaving," 
by R. Marsden, and •'Gas Manufacture, " by J. Hornby; three 
additions to Bohn's Libraries: ^'Comte's Positive Philosophy," 
translated and condensed by Harriet Martineau, with introduc- 
tion by Frederic Harrison, ••Selected Essays from the Works of 
John Stuart Mill," and "Select Works of Plotinus," translated 
from the Greek by Thomas Taylor, edited by G. R. S. Mead. A 
work on ••Artistic and Scientific Taxidermy and Modelling,'* 
with a chapter on the modelling of foliage, by Montagu Browne, 
has been prepared with especial reference to the requirements of 
museums; the new publications in the different Cambridge series 
will be ••Elepientary Trigonometr>', " by Charles Pendlebury; 
••Solution and Electrolysis," by W. C. D. Whetham; •'Peripa- 
tus, by A. Sedgwick ; Centipedes, by F. G. Sinclair ; Insects, by 
D. Sharp"; and ••The United States of America, 1765-1865," 
by Edward Channing. Prof. D. H. Campbell has written a work 
on •• The Structure and Development of the Mosses and Ferns " ; 
*• The Herschels and Modern Astronomy," by Agnes M. Clerke, 
is the new book in the Century Science Series ; Christiansen's 
••Mathematical Physics" has been translated by W. F. Magee; 
and the forthcoming Columbia University publications are ** Fish, 
Living and Fossil," by Bashford Dean; an •• Atlas of the Fertili- 
zation and Karyokinesis of the Ovum." by Edmund B. Wilson 
and Edward Leaming; •* Statistics and Sociology," by Richmond 
Mayo-Smith; ••Cases from Roman Law," selected and trans- 
lated by Munrde Smith; ''The Principles of Sociology." by 
Franklin H. Giddings; and ••Double Taxation in the United 
States," by Francis Walker. A ••Dictionary of Chemical Solu- 
bilities "is by D. Comey; M. C. Cooke has written an " Iniro- 
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duction to the Study of Fungi " ; Prof. Ashley furnishes a 
translation of Prof. Dr. Gustave Schmoller's • * Mercantihsm " ; 
•* The Elements of Geometry" is from the pen of Prof. G. C. 
Edwards of the University of California; ** Socrates and His 
Disciples " are the subjects of a study by A. D. Godley of Oxford ; 
Prof. Adolf Harnack's •* Sources of the Apostolic Canon " has 
been translated by Leonora A. Wheatley ; a new edition, enlarged, 
of R. Harris's ••Geometrical Drawing" will be issued; "Prin- 
ciples of Mechanism," by H. Hentz, appears in a translation by 
D. E. Jones; J. H. Huddilston treats of ••Essentials in New 
Testament Greek"; William Hutchinson's ••Handbook of 
Grasses" treats of their structure, classification, geographical 
distribution and uses. The rest of the educational and scientific 
announcements consists of • • Alternating Currents and Alternating 
Current Machinery," by D. C. Jackson; a •• Text-book of Em- 
bryology: Invertebrates," by Drs. Korschelt and Heider, Pt. I., 
translated by Drs. E. L. Mark and W. M. Woodworth, Pts. H. 
and HI. by H. T. Campbell; ••Outlines of Psychology," by 
Oswald Kulpe, translated by C. B. Titchener; ••Zoology," by 
Prof. E. Ray Lankester ; **A Text-book of Comparative Anat- 
omy," by Prof. Arnold Lang, translated by Henry M. Bernard; 
a *• Laboratory Manual of Orchanic Chemistry," by Prof. Lassar- 
Cohn, translated by Prof. A. Smith; an ••Introduction to the 
Study of Zoology," by B. Lindsay; ••The Elements of Co-ordi- 
nate Geometry," by S. L. Loney; •• Rigid Dynamics," by W. J. 
Loudon ; • • A Laboratory Course in Experimental Physics, " by W. 
J. Loudon and J. C. McLennan; •• The Education of Deaf Mutes," 
by J. K. Love. M. D. ; ••A Manual of the Thirty-nine Articles," 
by the Rev. G. F. Maclear and the Rev. W. W. Williams; vol. 
IV. of George Massee's •• British Fungus Flora," completing the 
work ; "A Dictionary of Birds, " by Alfred Newton ; • * The Scien- 
tific Basis of Analytical Chemistry," by W. Ostwald, translated 
by G. MacGowan; ••A Handbook of German Literature," by 
Mary E. Phillips; ••A Selection of Passages from Plato for Eng- 
lish Readers," by the late Prof. Jowett, edited by M. J. Knight; 
••The Elements of Political Economy," by M. Prothers; eight 
volumes of Royal Navy Handbooks; •• The Soil, its Nature, Re- 
lations and Fundamental Principles of Management." by F. H. 
King; •• The Apple," by L. H. Bailey; •• Logic," by F. Ryland; 
■•♦A Daao -Norwegian Reader," by J. G. Sargent; ••Lectures on 
Tolitical Science" and ••The Growth of British Policy," by the 
late Sir J. R. Seeley; •• Essays in Taxation." by Prof. E. R. A. 
Seligman; ••Studies in Economics," by Prof. W. Smart; '•Ox- 
ford and Her Colleges," by Goldwin Smith ; •* The King's Peace : 
A Historical Sketch of the English Law Courts," by F. A. Inder- 
wick, Q. C. ; •'Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of Feel- 
ing," by H. M. Stanley; ••Ethical Discourses," by Leslie 
Stephen; ••The Principles of Psychology," by G. F. Stout; 
Strasburger's ••Lehrbuch der Botanik," translated by V. H. C. 
Porter; " Dynamics," by P. G. Tait, M. A. ; ••Elementary Text- 
Book of Physical Geography for High Schools," by Prof. R. S. 
Tarr; a •• Text- Book of Gerferal Pathology and Pathological 
Anatomy." by Prof. Richard Thoma, translated by Alexander 
Bruce; " Hedonism and Hedonistic Theories from Arisiippus to 
Spencer." by John Watson; •' The Structure of Man," by Prof. 
Wiedersheim, translated by H. M. Bernard; and Prof. K. A. 
von Zittel s " Elements of Palaeontology "; a translation of Ver- 
worms's •'Allgemeine Physiologie " ; and Virgil, the ••Iliad" 
Catullus and Horace in the Parnassus Library. 

"The Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888." collected by 
G. W. E. Russell; Arnold's '• Function of Criticism" and Walter 
Pater's •• EssayonStyle,"in one volume; •* Miscellaneous Studies, " 
by Walter Pater ; three volumes in Bell's English Classics: '^De 
Quincey's Opium Eater," edited by Mark Hunter; *• Selections 
from Chaucer's Minor Poems." edited by Prof. J. B. Bilderbeck; 
and •• Maoaulay's Essay on Clive," edited by Cecil M. Barrow; 
•• King Arthur: A Play," by J. Comyns Carr; •* Library Types," 
by E. Beresford Chancellor; "Virgil in the Middle Ages," by 
Domenico Comparetti, tr. from the Italian; Vol. II. of W. J. 
Courthope's ••History of English Poetry"; Vol. V. of Henry 
Craik's ••English Prose "; ••Dog Stories from The Spectator '\ 
•• A Brief History of English," by Oliver Farrar Emerson; " The 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble " ; ••Goldsmith's 
Poems," Aldine Edition; ••Vacation Rambles," by Thomas 
Hughes, letters contributed chiefly to The Spectator by the author 
of • • Tom Brown " ; a new edition of Henry Jones's • • Browning 
as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher " ; a hand-book to the 
works of •• Lord Tennyson," by Morton Luce; •• The Pleasures 
of Life," '• Old Shrines and Ivy " and •• The Choice of Books " 
in Macmillan's Miniature Series; *• Bookbindings, Old and New," 



by Brander Matthews; ••Modern Book Illustration," by Joseph 
Pennell; •' Ladies' Book-Plates, " by Nora Labouchere; "Etch- 
ing in England," by Fredk. Wedmore; ••Lectures on Art;" by 
John La Farge; ••Picture Posters," by C. T. J. Hiatt; "A 
Book about Fans," by Mary Cad walader Jones ; •' A Handbook of 
Greek Sculpture," by Ernest Gardner; a cheaper edition of 
••Imagination in Landscape," by P. G. Hamerton; •* A Guide to 
the Paintings of Venice," by Karl Karoly; ••An Artist in the 
Himalayas," by A. D. McCormick; ••Rome." by Mrs. Olipbant, 
uniform with ••The Makers of Florence"; ••Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Bart.. P. R. A.," an illustrated chronicle by Ernest 
Rhys; •• Elocution and the Dramatic Art," by David J. Smithson, 
a new edition; ••The Art of Velasquez," by R. A. M. Steven- 
son; an illustrated edition of R. L. Stevenson's ••Edinburgh," 
and • • Studies in the Art Anatomy of Animals. " by E. E. Thomp- 
son; ••Raphael." by Julia Cartwright. with eight plates and 
many smaller illustrations; and ••Architecture in Italy from the 
Sixth to the Eleventh Century," from the Italian of Raffaele 
Cattaneo. 

The new fiction announced by this house consists of five addi- 
tional volumes in George Saintsbury's edition of Balzac; a volume 
of ghost stories by Mrs. Alfred Baldwin, illust' ated by J. Ayton 
Symington, and dedicated to Rudyard Kipling; "A Set of 
Rogues," by Frank Barrett, a story with a delightfully intriguing 
picaresque sub-title; ••The Crooked Stick; or, Pollie's Proba- 
tion," by Rolf Boldrewood, who will issue, also, a volume of 
••Old Melbourne Memories": the following additions to the 
Cranford Series: ••Marmontel's Moral Tales," ••Sir Charles 
Grandison," ••Reynard the Fox" and ••Undine"; ••Casa 
Braccio," by F. Marion Crawford, and a one- volume edition of 
••Katherine Lauderdale"; ••The Men of the Moss-Hags," by 
S. R. Crockett, and an illustrated edition of his ••Stickit 
Minister"; additional volumes in the new editions of De Foe and 
Charles Dickens ; • • Wild Rose, " a tale of the Mexican frontier, 
by Francis Francis ; ••Stella, and An Unfinished Communica- 
tion," by C. H. Hinton; ••The Year that the Locust Hath 
Eaten," by Anne E. Holdsworth; ••Where Highways Cross," 
by J. S. Fletcher, and ••A Ringby Lass," by Mary Beaumont, in 
the Iris Library; an idition de luxe of ••Westward Ho!"; 
••Peter Simple." ••Pride and Prejudice," ••Popular Tales," by 
Maria Edgeworth, and ••Sybil," by Benjamin D'Israeli, in Mac- 
millan's Illustrated Novels series; ••Mr. Isaacs," •'The Delect- 
able Duchy" and ••The Stickit Minister," in Macmillan's 
Novelists' Library; ••The White King's Daughter," a story of 
the Princess Elizabeth, and ••A Blind Musician," a tale of 
Handel and his limes, by Emma Marshall; •• Country Stories, " 
by Mary Russell Mitford; ••Carved Lions," by Mrs. Molesworth; 
♦• A Son of the Plains," by Arthur Paterson; ••The Education of 
Antonia, " by Miss F. E. Phillips; •*In the Smoke of War," by 
Walter Raymond ; "Pinks and Cherries, and Other Norwegian 
Stories," by C. M. Ross; " The Horseman's Word," a story by 
a new writer, Neil Roy; ••The Herons," by Helen Shipton; 
••Red Rowans," by Mrs. F. A. Steel; and ••The Wonderful 
Visit," a new story by H. G. Wells, the author of the ingenious 
••Time Machine." Among the new books for the young are 
" Andersen's Fairy Tales," a select ion translated from the 
Danish by Mrs. Edgar Lucas, with illustrations by Linley San- 
bourne; three new volumes in the Banbury Cross Series of 
Children's Folk-Lore, and Other Stories, a revival in form of the 
old Chap Books of the old nursery tales; ••Stories from Virgil," 
pt. 4 of "Stories from English History," "Roman Life in the 
Days of Cicero " and "Idyls of the King," by the Rev. A.J. 
Church; the fourteenth edition of Farrar's •'Julian Home: a 
Tale of College Life"; •• Brown Ambassador," a story for boys, 
by Eraser; "Eric, Prince of Lorlonia," by Lady Jersey; and 
"The Last of the Vikings," by Capt. C. Young. 

The following historical and biographical works are in prepara- 
tion: — " Dundonnald," by the Hon. John W. Fortescue, in the 
English Men of Action Series; ••Richelieu," by Prof. Lodge, in 
a new series of Foreign Statesmen; ••Western Europe in the 
Fifth Century " and • • Western Europe in the Eighth Century, " by 
the late Prof. Freeman ; a translation of Ferdinand Gregorovius's 
•• History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages " ; Vol. III. of 
the translation of Adolph Holm's •* History of Greece " ; •'Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages," by Israel Abrahams; •• Francois Severin 
Marceau," by Capt. T. G. Johnson ; ••The Private Life of Warren 
Hastings," by Sir Charles Lawson; ••Essays on Historical Sub- 
jects," by J. B. Lightfoot; a •• History of the Ptolemies," by the 
Rev. J. P. Mahafify ; •• A History of Mankind," by Prof. Frederick 
Ratzel, from the German by A. J. Butler; •• The Political History 
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of England," by Goldwin Smith; ''The Economic History of 
Virginia in the Seventeenth Century,** by Philip A. Bruce; ** The 
Beginning of the Middle Ages," by Dean Church; ** Outlines of 
Church History," by Prof. Sohn, translated by Miss May Sin- 
clair; **John Knox," by P. Hume Brown; "Pascal, and Other 
Sermons," by the late R. W. Church; **The Oxford Church 
Movement," by the late George Wakeling ; •* History of Prophecy 
and the Monuments," by Prof. J. F. McCurdy; "The Constitu- 
tional History and Constitution of the Church of England," by 
Dr. F. Makower; "The Life of Henry Edward Manning, " by 
E. S. Purcell; "Job" and "Proverbs" in the Modern Reader's 
Bible; and "Thoughts and Aspirations of the Ages," selections 
in prose and verse from the religious writings of the world. The 
list closes with the announcements of a People's Edition, in twenty- 
three volumes, and an edition de luxe, in ten volumes, of Tenny- 
son; "The Greater Victorian Poets," by Prof. Hugh Walker; 
" The Works of William and Dorothy Wordsworth," edited by 
by W. Knight; "Brown Heath and Heather Bells," by William 
Winter; " Sheridan's Plays "; " Prose Treatises of Rolle of Ram- 
polie," edited by Dr. Carl Horstman; " The Song of Roland: a 
Summary for the Use of English Readers, " by Arthur Way and 
Frederic Spencer; "Old- World Japan: Legends of the Land of 
the Gods," retold by Frank Rinder ; " Pausanias's Description of 
Greece," translated by J. G. Frazer; a new volume of " Poems" 
by Christina Rossetti; "Sturges's Guide to the Game of 
Draughts," revised by J. A. Kear; "Sketches in Sport and 
Natural History," by the late George Kingsley ; " New Orleans, 
the Place and the People," by Grace King; "The Scenery of 
Switzerland," by Sir John Lubbock; the Works of Frederick 
Nietzche; "Catholic Socialism," by Dr. Nitti; "Wild England 
of To-day, and the Wild Life in It," by C. J. Cornish; " Vocal 
Culture in its Relation to Literary and General Culture," 
by Corsin; "The Flower of England's Face," by Julia C. R. 
Dorr: and " Inmates of My House and Garden," by Mrs. Bright- 
wen. 



Dodd, Mead & Co. 

"Our Common Speech," by Gilbert M. Tucker; " The Spirit 
of Judaism," by Josephine Lazarus ; " Napoleon III.," being 
Vol. il. of Pierre De Lano's Secret of an Empire Series; " Bat- 
tles of English History," by H. B. George, M.A. ; " Life of 
Hans Christian Andersen," by R. Nisbett Bain; " Stories of the 
Wagner Operas," by Miss H. A. Guerber; " She Stoops to Con- 
quer," illustrated by F. C. Gordon; the text of Joseph Jefferson's 
" Rip Van Winkle," now for the first time published, with a por- 
trait of the actor and drawings from scenes in the play ; * * The 
Romance of Prince Eugene," by Albert Pulitzer, translated from 
the French by Miss B. M. Sherman; " Selections from the 
Public Speeches and Writings of Abraham Lincoln," by L. E. 
Chittenden; " Anecdotical Recollections of Notable People," by 
Charles K. Tuckerman ; * * Charm and Courtesy in Letter- 
Writing," by Frances Bennett Callaway; " Lilith," a new 
novel by George Macdonald; " Drumtochty, " by Ian Maclaren; 
" The Little Huguenot, " by Max Pemberton; "Miss Grace of 
All Souls," by William Tirebuck; " Fettered, Yet Free," a ro- 
mance of heredity, by Annie S. Swan; " The Elf Errant," a 
new volume of Irish fairy-tales, by Moira O'Neill; "The Way 
of a Maid," by Katherine Tynan Hinkson ; " Two Seasons in 
Switzerland," by Dr. Herbert Marsh; "Natural History in 
Anecdote," edited by A. H. Miles; "Subject to Vanity," 
sketches of animal life, by Margaret Benson; "A Book of 
Christmas Verse," from the middle ages to the present day, 
edited by H. C. Beeching, illustrated by Walter Crane; Spenser's 
" Epithalamion," with over fifty illustrations by George Wharton 
Edwards; anew, revised and complete edition of Austin Dob- 
son's " Poems," with an etched portrait by W. Strang and illus- 
trations by Ad. Lalauze; " Rosina, and Other Poems," by Aus- 
tin Dobson, illustrated by Hugh Thomson ; and these books for 
boys and girls: "Witch Winnie at Versailles" and "Paddy 
O'Leary and His Learned Pig," by Elizabeth W. Champney; 
" Cormorant Crag," by George Manville Fenn; " A Sherburne 
Romance, " by Amanda M. Douglas; " Elsie's Journey on Inland 
Waters," by Martha Finley; " The Chain of Gold," by Standish 
O'Grady; " Roger the Ranger," by Eliza F. Pollard; "Snow 
Bird and Water Tiger, and Other Fairy Tales " of the American 
Indian, by Margaret Compton ; and a new translation of Hans 
Andersen's ever fresh " Stories and Fairy Tales," by H. O. 
Sommer. 



D. Appleton & Co. 

" The Natural History of Selborne," by Gilbert White, with an 
introduction by John Burroughs, illustrations by Clifton Johnson, 
and the text and new letters of the Buckland edition ; a new and 
revised edition of " Uncle Remus," illustrated by A. B. Frost, in 
ordinary and de luxe editions; a popular edition of "The Three* 
Musketeers," with Maurice Leloir's beautiful illustrations; an 
edition de luxe of * • The Manxman, " signed by Mr. Caine, with 
forty gelatine prints of scenes in the Isle of Man ; a new illustrated 
edition of " The Music Series," in five volumes, with twenty-eight 
portraits; " The Music of the Modern World," edited by Anton 
Seidl, assisted by Fanny Morris Smith and H. E. Krehbiel, illus- 
trated by Goupil,to be published by subscription ; an elaborate work 
on Oriental porcelains, by Dr. S. W. Bushell, illustrated from the 
collection of the late W. T. Walters; "Westminster Abbey," by 
Miss Bradley, daughter of the Dean of Westminster, illu.<=trated ; 
" In Sickness and in Health," by Dr. J. West Roosevelt; "Genius 
and Degeneration," by Dr. William Hirsch, an answer to Max 
Nordau's "Degeneration"; "Old Faiths and New Facts." by 
W. M. Kinsley; " Gustave Flaubert, as Seen in his Works and 
Correspondence," by John Charles Tarver, with two portraits ; 
" The Beginnings of Writmg," by W. J. Hoffman, in the Anthro- 
pological Series ; * ' Our Juvenile Offenders, " by Douglas Morrison, 
in the Criminology Series; " General Sherman," by Gen. M. F. 
Force, in the Great Commanders Series ; * * The Story of the Indian, " 
by George Bird Grinnell, the first volume in The Story of the West 
Series, edited by Ripley Hitchcock; "The Intellectual Rise in 
Electricity," by Park Benjamin; "The Songs and Music of 
Froebel's Mother Play," edited by Susan E. Blow, " The Mottoes 
and Commentaries of Frederick Froebel's Mother Play, " edited 
by H. R. Elliot and Susan E. Blow, and " Psychology of Num- 
ber," by Dr. J. A. McClellan and Prof. John Dewey, in the In- 
ternational Education Series; "Science the Ally of Faith," by 
W. W. Kinsley; "The Story of the Earth," by H. G. Seeley, in 
the Library of Useful Stories ; and a new edition, revised and 
rewritten, of "The Sun," by Prof. C. A. Young; "Practical 
Dietetics," by W. Oilman Thompson, M. D. 

The new fiction will include Dr. A. Conan Doyle's " The Stark 
Munro Letters"; Anthony Hope's "Chronicles of Count An- 
tonio " ; " The Red Badge of Courage," a story of the civil war. 
by a new American writer, Stephen Crane ; "In Defiance of the 
King, " a historical romance of the Revolution, by Chauncey C. 
Hotchkiss ; " Stone Pastures," a story of the iron region of Penn- 
sylvania, by Eleanor Stuart ; "Chronicles of Martin Hewitt, In- 
vestigator," by Arthur Morrison ; "The Riddle Ring," by Justin 
McCarthy; "The King oi Andaman," by J. Maclaren Cobban ; 
" A Hard Woman," by Violet Hunt; " In the Day of Adversity," 
by J. Bloundelle-Burton ; " A Winning Hazard," by Mrs. Alex- 
ander; " A Self-Denying Ordinance," by M. Hamilton; "The 
Watter's Mou'," by Bram Stoker; " Sleeping Fires," by George 
Gissing ; ' • Out of Due Season, " by Adeline Sergeant ; ' * Scylla or 
Charybdis ? " by Rhoda Broughton ; and new novels by Miss F. 
F. Montr^sor and Mr. Percy White. A new book for the young 
will be Hezekiah Butterworth's " The Knight of Liberty," a tale 
of Lafayette. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

"A Daily Staff for Life's Pathway," helpful quotations for 
everyday of the year, collected by C. S. De Rose; "Egyptian 
Tales," edited by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, illustrated with 
historical accuracy by Tristan Ellis; "A Bubble," Mrs. L. B. 
Walford's new story; " Bohemia Invaded," a collection of New 
York stories, by James L. Ford; "A White Baby," by James 
Welsh; "Toxin," by Ouida; "The Sale of a Soul," by Frank 
Frankfort Moore; "Sinners Twain," by John Mackie; "A 
Comedy in Spasms," by Iota; " Lakewood," by Mary Harriott 
Norris; " Zoraida " and "Stolen Souls," by William Le Queux; 
"Anne of Argyle; or, Cavalier and Covenant," by George Eyre 
Todd; "Name This Child: a Story of Two," by W. H. Cresson; 
" Dogs" and " Cats," facsimiles of water-colors by F. J. Boston; 
an iilustrated history of " Christmas Cards and their Chief 
Designers," by Gleeson White; "A Cluster of Gems," by Volney 
Streamer, illustrated by Ellen G. Emmett; "Facsimiles of 
Water-Colors," by W. Granville Smith; "Fair Women of To- 
day," poems by Samuel Minturn Peck, accompanying portraits of 
twelve famous Southern beauties, reproduced from water-colors 
by Caroline C. Lovell; "Pansies," facsimiles of water-colors by 
Henrietta D. LaPraik: " Roses, " water-colors by N. A. Wells; 
a translation of Sainl-Juirs's "Tavern of the Three Virtues," 
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with sixty drawings by Daniel Vierge; "Whist Tactics" and 
*' Hearts," by R. F. Foster, the well-known expert; "The 
Works of Tnomas Gray," edited by Edmund Gosse; Thomas 
Hood's *• Haunted House," illustrated by Robert Railton: a new 
edition of ** The Land of Tawny Beasts," by Pierre Mael, trans- 
lated by Elizabeth L. Gary; "Lyrics of Love and Nature," by 
Mary Berri Chapman; "Rhymes and Roses," by Samuel Min- 
turn Peck; "A Gentury of German Lyrics," "Heine's Book of 
Songs" and "The Golden Treasury " of English verse, in the 
Lyric Series; Owen Meredith's " Lucile," illustrated by Frank M. 
Gregory; "The Lady of the Lake," illustrated by Joseph M. 
Gleeson ; new editions of Montaigne's complete works, Napier's 
"War in the Peninsula " and Peter Cunningham's " Story of 
Nell Gwyn " ; " Wits and Beaux of Society," by Grace and Philip 
Wharton, with a new preface by J. H. McCarthy; "XXIV. Bits 
of Vers de Soci^t6 " ; and an edition of the New Testament that 
will be even smaller than the well-known " Mite Dictionary." 

For children there will be a n^w series of alphabet books ; 
"The Infant's Magazine," a new year-book; a translation of 
"The Battle of the Frogs and the Mice," by Jane C. Barlow, 
illustrated ; " After School," a book for boys, by Robert Overton ; 
" The Children's Book of Dogs and Cats " and " Dogs, Great 
and Small"; "The Enchanted Butterflies," a fairy-tale, by 
Adelaide Upton Crosby ; five new * * moving " toy books, and 
" Princes and Princesses Paper Dolls," and "Royal Little Peo- 
ple," by Elizabeth S. Tucker. 



Q. P. Putnam's Sons 

"Charles XU.. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire. 
1682-1719," by R. Nesbit Bain, in the Heroes of the Nations 
Series; "History of the Fifth Army Corps, a Full Account of the 
Movements and Operations of the Corps from the Organization 
of the First Division to the Close of the War." by Lt.-Col. William 
H. Powell, U. S. A. ; the fourth volume of H. D. Traill's " His- 
tory of Social Life in England," carrying on the work from the 
accession of James L to the Death of Anne; "A Metrical History 
of the Life and Times of Napoleon Bonaparte," contained in a col- 
lection of songs and poems, compiled and arranged, with intro- 
ductory notes, by William J. Hillis; a new edition in one volume 
of "American War Ballads." compiled by George Gary Eggles- 
ton; The Elia Series, a series of famous books, the first group of 
which will comprise Lamb's "Essays of Elia," "The Discourses 
of Epictetus," " Sesame and Lilies, " Franklin's "Autobiography," 
and Long's translations of the " Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius." 
" The Epic of the Fall of Man, a Comparative Study of Caed- 
mon, Dante, and Milton," by the Rev. S. Humphreys Gurteen; 
"Earthwork Out of Tuscany," by Maurice Hewlett; a new 
work by J. J. Jusserand, "Wanderings, Literary and Histor- 
ical"; " Impressions and Memories," by J. Ashcroft Noble; 
"The Secret of Mankind," a philosophical discussion dealing 
with the nature of the mind and Vith the dignity and virtue of 
matter, a dominant phase of the discussions being the theory 
that mind is not superior to matter ; • * Echoes .of the Playhouse, 
Reminiscences of some Past Glories of the English Stage," by 
Edward Robins, Jr. ; The World's Classics, an inexpensive 
reissue of the more important Knickerbocker Nuggets; "The 
Art of Living Long and Happily," by Henry Hardwicke. The 
new fiction includes " Elizabeth's Pretenders," by Hamilton Aid6; 
"AtTuxter's." byG. B. Burgin; " Cherryfield Hall : An Episode 
in the Career of an Adventuress," by Frederick Henry Balfour 
(George Ross Dering), in the Hudson Library. To the Auto- 
nym Library will be added "The Red Star," by L. McManus; 
and to the series of famous novels " At Odds," by the Baroness 
Tautphoeus, and " Richelieu," by G. P. R. James; the Malta 
Edition of " Mr. Midshipman Easy" has been illustrated by R. 
F. Zogbaum and A. W. Van Dusen. Among the books for 
young people are " An Unlessoned Girl," by Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins; " Great Men's Sons," by ElbridgeS. Brooks; 
their remaining announcements are "A History of Money and 
Prices: being an Inquiry into their Relations from the Beginning 
of the Thirteenth Century to the Present Time." by J. Schoen- 
hof; "Congressional Currency, "by ArmistedC. Gordon; "Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Finance," by Edward Carroll. Jr. ; " Lec- 
tures on Appendicitis, and Notes on Other Subjects," by Robert 
T. Morris, M. D. ; " The Medical Register of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut, 1895-96," edited by John Shrady, M.D. ; 
a revised edition of the "Hand-book for Hospitals," by Abby 
Howland Woolsey; " The Midsummer of Italian Art, containing 
an Examination of the Work of Fra Angelico, Michael Angelo, 



Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael Santi and Correggio," by Frank 
Preston Stearns; " Painting, Sculpture and Architecture as 
Representative Arts, an Essay in Comparative -<€sthetics," by 
Geo. L. Raymond ; a second edition of Frances Hellman's transla- 
tion of the " Lyrics and Ballads of Heine and Other German 
Poets"; "Mimosa Leaves," by Grace Denio Litchfield; 
" Poems," by Joseph O'Connor; and " Poets' Dogs," poems sel- 
ected and arranged by Elizabeth Richardson. 



Henry T. Coates & Co. 

" Spain and the Spaniards," by Edmondo de Amicis, trans- 
lated by Stanley Rhoads Yarnall, M.A., with forty-five pho- 
togravures; a new edition of " The Fireside Encyclopaedia," col- 
lected and arranged by Henry T. Coates ; new editions of Char- 
lotte Bronte's complete works (in four volumes), the Earl of Derby's 
translation of the " Iliad," Charles Knight's " Half Hours with 
the Best Authors." Gibbon's "Decline and Fall," Hume's and 
Macaulay's Histories of England, and Scott's * ' Tales of a Grand- 
father" and " The Waverley Novels," the latter in twenty- four 
volumes. Their new books for the young are : " Under the Red 
Flag," a story of the adventures of three American boys during 
the insurrection of the Paris Commune, by Edward King; 
"Adrift in the City; or, Paul Conrad's Plucky Fight," by Horatio 
Alger, Jr. ; "The Missing Pocket-Book " and " The Houseboat 
Boys," by Harry Castlemon ; "The Path in the Ravine" and 
"The Young Rancher," by Edward S. Ellis ; and " The Family 
Dilemma," " Ruth Endicott's Way " and " Alison's Adventures,"" 
by Lucy C. Lillie. The firm of Henry T. Coates & Co., by the 
way, is the successor of that of Porter & Coates, which was dis- 
solved on July 3 1 . 



Lovell» Coryell Sl Co. 

" A Daughter of the Tenements, " by Edward W. Townsend,. 
the author of " Chimmie Fadden"; "As the Wind Blows," by 
Eleanor Merron; "Eunice Quince," a New England story of 
1800, by Dane Conyngham; "The Sheik's White Slave," by 
Raymond Raife; "A Dash to the Pole," by Herbert D. Ward; 
and " The Manhattaners, " by E. S. Van Zile. 



Henry Holt & Co. 

" The Science of Finance," by Prof. Henry C. Adams; "The 
Grasses of North America, for Farmers and Students," by Prof. 
W. J. Beal; "The General Principles of Zoology, " by Dr. Richard 
Hertwig, translated by Prof. G. W. Field; "A Natural History 
of Plants, " by Prof. Anton Kerner von Marilaun, translated by 
Prof. F. W. Oliver; "Chemical Experiments" (to accompany 
Remsen's "Introduction to the Study of Chemistry"), by Prof. 
Ira Remsen and Dr. Wyatt A Randall; "A General Biology, "^ 
new and enlarged edition, by Profs. W. T. Sedgwick and E. B. 
Wilson; "A Geological Biology," by Prof. H. S. Williams; the 
following English readers: "Selections from Matthew Arnold's 
Prose"; " Selections from Burke " ; " Dryden's Aurung Zebe"; 
Goldsmith's "Present State of Polite Learning"; Tennyson's 
" Princess": and "A French Grammar," by Profs. Brevier and 
Logic of Rutgers; " Chrestomathie Phon^tique," by Profs. 
Rambeau and Passy; Topfer's " La Biblioth^que demon Oncle"; 
"A Practical German Grammar," by Prof. Calvin Thomas; "A 
German Reader," edited by Prof. Charles Harris; "The Ideals of 
GerAian Literature," by Prof. Kuno Francke; "A Reader in 
Scientific German," edited by Profs. Brandt and Day; "German 
Historical Prose," edited by Prof. Schoenfeld; Eckstein's 
"Preisgekront "; Gerstacker's " Irrfarten "; Goethe's " Dichtung 
und Wahrheit"; Heyse's " L'Arrabiata," with vocabulary; 
Lessing's " Nathan der Weise " ; Scheffel's " Ekkehard " ; Zschok- 
ke's " Neujahrsnacht," " Der Zerbrochene Krug " ; and "The 
Unreligion of the Future" and "Art from the Sociological 
Point of View," both from the French of Guyot. 



Robert Clarke Co. 

" Studies in the Constitutional History of Tennessee," by Jo- 
siah W. Caldwell, with portraits, covering the social and political 
development of the State and its people. The four independent 
republics that were established in Tennessee between 1770-90 will 
be fully discussed, " Physiological Factors of the Neuroses of 
Childhood," by B. K. Rachford, M.D., reprinted, with revisions 
and additions, from the Archives of Pediatrics^ is an etiological 
study of the most common diseases of childhood. 
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Shadows in the Streets 

{.The Westminster Budget) 
A SHADOW glides up Bond Street with measured pace and mien 
of dignity. Who is it ? He is not a City man, for his move- 
ments are slow and stately. A Stock 
Exchange man he cannot be, or he 
would have been bullied into getting his 
hair cut. He is not a member of the 
House of Commons, for the House is 
sitting, and he is proceeding in the 
wrong direction for Westminster. He 
is not a society ** flaneur," for the face 
is too strong and intellectual. He might 
be a bishop for his dignity, but his garb 
is not episcopal. 

There is a professional air about him : 
he paces the pavement as if if. were a 
stage and the street lamps were footlights. 
He might be Macbeth in mufti, or a mod- 
ern Hamlet, or a gentlemanly Mephist- 
opheles out for a stroll, or Richelieu in 
civilian dress, or the Master of Ravens- 
wood going to leave his card on Lucy 
Ashton, or it might possibly be King 
Arthur taking a constitutional before 
dining with his knights at the Round 
Table. The people in the street turn 
round and watch the shadow as it 
passes ; ladies whisp- 
er excitedly to each 
other ; and country 
cousins, sight-seeing 
and shopping, prod 
each other fiercely 
with fingers and walk- 
ing-sticks, sunshades 
and umbrellas, and in 
awe-struck tones ejaculate, •* Irving, and his little dog!" 




in 



The Lounger 

Mrs. E. Lynn Linton has now arrived at a time of life when 
she has *• recollections " to write. They are literary, too, for 
Mrs. Linton has lived the most of her life among the best-known 
literary people of her day. Her recollections go back as far as 
Miss Jane Porter, who, she tells the readers of T^^ Woman at 
Home^ was "tall, gaunt and formidable." Mrs. Linton has a 
good slashing style, as becomes the impaler of *• The Girl of the 
Period. " and none of her anecdotes lose anything in the telling. 
It will please those Americans who bear Mrs. Trollope a grudge, 
on account of her book on America, to hear from one who knew 
her that she was ** just a vulgar, brisk and good-natured kind of 
well-bred hen-wife, fond of a joke and not troubled with squeam- 
ishness." Lady Morgan, when Mrs. Linton knew her, was "a 
wizened old woman, " *• clinging to the manners of those days when 
she was her own *Wild Irish Girl.'" Of George Eliot Mrs. 
Linton has the most to say, and being no hero-worshipper, she 
takes pains to show us that this idol was made of very common 
clay. Mrs. Linton met her in her early days. *• before she was 
bracketed with Plato and Kant." She was then ** essentially 
underbred and provincial," and Mrs. Linton saw more of the pro- 
vincial than the genius, and was repelled by the ** unformed 
manner" rather than attracted by the learning. **She held her 
hands and arms kangaroo fashion, was badly dressed, had an un- 
washed, unbrushed. unkempt look altogether." (Are we to infer 
Mrs. Linton's own breeding, by the way, from her fluent charac- 
terization of her illustrious contemporaries as ••wild," •• gaunt," 
* ' wizened and ' • underbred " ? ) 

* ♦ * 

In after years she liked George Eliot better. She did not 
sanction the Lewes episode, but she admired the spirit that led 
these two, George Eliot and George Lewes, to take the step be- 
cause of their great love. Then Mrs. Linton says that at this 
time •* my heart warmed to her with mingled love and admira- 
tion, and I paid her the homage she deserved. I felt her superi- 
ority, and acknowledged it with enthusiasm." Later on Mrs. 
Linton thought that her head was turned by her success. She 
was both ** jealous and exacting," and Mr. Lewes was ••brought 
pretty tautly to his bearings. " With her second marriage Mrs. 



Linton was thoroughly disgusted. •• It stultified and degraded 
her past, " she says, ••and took from it that softening veil of 
poetry and quasi-sanctity which intense passion and unswerving 
constancy would have given it to the end." 



I knew as soon as I read the "Confessions of a Literary 
Hack " in The Forum that it was just the sort of thing that would 
give Mr. Andrew Lang a text for one of his sermons, and I was 
right. He gives to it all of his column in The Illustrated London 
News of Aug. 24. Mr. Lang does not think that •*Mr. Hack" 
had a very hard time. •• In spite of his somewhat morose tone, 
I am sure he likes hacking better than being 'a lawyer,* a profes- 
sion on which he casts a longing eye." 

^*Nom Z>/, I would rather be a hack than a Q.C. or a judge ! Man doe» 
not live by money-making alone — yet they say that Q.C.'s cling to life, 
and judges very seldom retire while they can stick to the Bench. We are 
bom to be poets, or anglers, or bowlers, or hacks, or even senior members 
of the Bar, and we accommodate ourselves to our existence. I had liefer 
scribble my chat on a lawn than ' sit aye ben,' as Kingsley's poacher says, 
in a court of justice, or among a merchant's dismal mahogany furniture, 
yea, or in an editor's office. How editors keep their health, temper, and 
five poor wits is a mystery." 

* * * 

Mr. Lang thinks that the reason why American short stories 
are no better than they are (we had fancied that they were rather 
above the average) is because •• hacks, " according to these con- 
fessions, write them. ••The heavy and the weary weight of a 
bad American short story, " says Mr. Lang, '•is very grievous. 
One does not care for the people, whether they are black, brown, 
yellow, red, whether they are Tennesseeans, or Chinese, or 
negroes, or members of the F.F.V. or of the most fashionable 
class in all New York ; one does not care about them whether 
they say 'ter' or do not say 'ter.' Seventy per cent, do say 
•ter.*" What is "ter" and why do American short-story 
writers say it ? Is it slang, like ••Rats!" or other vulgar ex- 
pressions ? or is it a sort of watch-word by which American 
authors know one another ? 

* * ♦ 

It is a pity to have a beautiful lyric tampered with for the 
sake of a song, and yet we would have lost one of the loveliest 
songs that was ever sung if Burns had not tinkered with • • Ye 
Banks and Braes o' Bonnie Doon." The two syllables added to 
each alternate line are printed in parentheses : — 
• * Ye Banks and Braes o' bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom (so fresh) so fair ? - 
Ye little Birds how can ye sing. 
And I so (weary) full of care ! 
Thou'll break my heart, thou little Bird, 

That sings (singest so) upon the Thorn : 
Thou minds me of departed days 
That never shall return 
(Departed never to) return." 

The beauty of the music is the excuse for the mutilation, and 
there is some satisfaction in knowing that Burns made the 
changes with his own hand. There are two versions of this 
famous lyric — the one above quoted, and another that Mr. 
Ernest Rhys chose for his volume of ••The Lyric Poems of 
Robert Burns." I thmk that he chose the better version : — 
** Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doon, 

How can ye blume sae fair I 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae fu' o' care. 

Thou'll break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 

That sings upon the bough ; 
Thou minds me o' the happy days, 
When my fause luve was true." 
You see that these two stanzas are entirely different from the 
other two, which I took from one of Edward Fitzgerald's letters 
to Fanny Kemble. Fitzgerald may have quoted from memory, 
but no one's memory is to be trusted in such matters. That 
there are two versions of the lyric is, however, well known. 



In the same letter Fitzgerald tells Mrs. Kemble that 
•• Some thirty years ago A. Tennyson went over Burns' ground 
at Dumfries. When he was one day by Doon side — •! can't tell 
how it was, Fitz, but I fell into a passion of tears ' — and A. T. 
was not given to the melting mood at all." 
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Mr. Harrison Millard, the popular song-writer, who died 
on Tuesday at the age of sixty-seven, was the composer of a single 
song that brought him in many thousands of dollars — indirectly, 
if not directly; for when President Lincoln heard ''Viva 
r America," he was so struck by it, and by its immense popularity, 
that he sent for Mr. Millard and told him he would like to do 
something to show his appreciation of a composition that had 
done so much to strengthen the patriotism of the people. Mr. 
Millard suggested a position in the New York Custom House. 
Needless to say he got it. He had been an inveterate smoker 
when he was m the army, but as smoking is not allowed in the 
Custom House, he broke himself of the habit. He continued to 
carry a cigar between his teeth, but he never lighted it — not even 
when he gave up his clerkship, twenty-one years later. Among 
the most popular of the songs of this handsome and amiable com- 
poser were •* Waiting," ** Under the Daisies " and *• When the 
Tide Comes In." 

* « « 

I QUOTED RECENTLY a fine specimen of ** flapdoodle" from 
the pen of Mr. George Moore, which had appeared in The Speaker 
in the course of a rhapsodical article on Wagner — an article that 
showed the writer himself to be a ** degenerate, " whether Wag- 
ner is or not. But one need not go so far as London for ** flap- 
doodle " of the most flagrant sort, as witness this extract from a 
review of •* Sonya Kovalevsky," in the Chicago Daily News : — 

* ' A biography of that superb little archangel of mathematics and sci- 
ence, of passion and tragic disappointments. The book is a huge vol- 
ume ol dramatic and eminently patriotic chronicles, so bedewed with 
womanliness and immeasurable affection as to be of colossal meaning to 
the countries interested in . . . the new school of literature and' social 
departures. . . The book is one of the season's fine achievements, 
and will prove satisfying deep reading or lighter perusal for the dramatic 
romance between the chronologies and philosophies feminine." 

Poets, Attend I 

The Editors of The Critic hereby offer twenty- five dollars 
{$^5) fo^ Ihe best original poem that shall reach them not later 
than JO Sept. iSg^y o*^ l^^ subject of bicycling or the bicycle. 
Ten dollars {$10) will be paid for the second- best poem. Poems 
of less than four or more than one hundred lines will not be con- 
sidered. Each manuscript must be type-written and must be sign- 
ed with an assumed name, not previously employed by the writer, 
and the real name must be enclosed in a sealed envelope marked 
on the outside with the assumed name only. Competition closes 
Sept, JO. 



London Letter 

A good deal of interest has been aroused in town this week by 
the publication in The Times of Wednesday of an article entitled 
** Literature in America," which is generally supposed to be from 
the pen of Mr. G. W. Smalley. The hne it takes is one that has 
been much traversed in journalism during the last two years : the 
question, namely, of how far English authors have benefited by the 
Copyright Act, and it makes certain statements ore rotundo which 
would be bettered by a little modification. The writer begins by 
remarking that English authors and their business-men seem to be 
of opinion that they will fare as fortunately in New York as in 
London, adding that Mr. A. P. Watt, who has just returned from 
a visit to America, was immensely impressed by the market he 
found there for British literary wares. ** As a rule," the cor- 
respondent continues, **such high anticipations are doomed to 
disappointment. An English author had better make up his mind 
at once that the American market will avail him little or nothing 
until he has made a genuine success at home " ; whereupon he 
cites a number of popular English novelists who, he says, have 
little or no following upon the other side, viz\ — Mr. Baring-Gould, 
Mr. W. E. Norris, Mr. P>ankfort Moore, Mrs. F. A. Steel, Miss 
Cholmondeley, and " Lucas Malet." The list, after all, is not an 
overwhelming one, the first two names and the last being the only 
ones of importance. In the case of Mr. Norris, indeed, it is pos- 
sible to traverse the writer's statement by a direct denial. There 
is quite a firm demand among American publishers for Mr. Nor- 
ris *s work, and the best houses are prepared to pay a very respect- 
able sum in advance of royalties for any new novel from his pen. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has written a very great deal, and his fecundity 
may have militated against his pecuniary value ; but it is surely 
absurd to say that he has not touched the American public. As 
for ** Lucas Malet," she has been silent for a long while, and 
American readers, if I may say so without offence in the pages of 



The Critic, are not remarkable for long* Hiemories. Like the Greeks 
of old, they are always seeking something new, and, when once 
they have fastened upon a London success and made it their own, 
they become insatiable. But it is not a fact that the American suc- 
cess is precisely in proportion to the English. One need only recall 
•* Trilby," of which I heard an English humorist say, without 
prejudice, that 'Mts boom in America is a thing which London 
can never forgive New York." The same is true of Mr. Kidd's 
** Social Edvolution "—a book which has never been taken so seri- 
ously here as on the other side. On the other hand. • * The Manx- 
man," the book of the year here, ran second to ••Trilby " in New 
York: and I doubt whether Mr. Thomas Hardy is appreciated at 
his right value by the admirers of Mr. du Maurier. 

These, however, are exceptional cases all ; for the rank and file 
of British authors it is probable that copyright has made no.very 
great difference. And this for a specific reason. Just before the 
passing of copyright, a number of American publishing-houses 
sent representatives to England with a view to impressing the 
British author. These representatives were instructed to purchase 
advance-sheets of forthcoming novels, and so to enable their princi- 
pals to get three weeks or a month's start of the pirated editions. 
There was competition, and the prices rose. During those feverish 
two or three years preceding the passage of the bill, sums were 
paid for American ••authorization " altogether disproportionate to 
the value of the rights secured. As a consequence, many houses 
went down altogether; and several that survived have suffered 
from it ever since. When copyright came in. the prices sank at 
once. Many popular novelists received, under copyright, only 
one-third of the amount they had been paid for advance-sheets ; 
and these have actually had to pay by loss for the gains of 
their luckier brethren. There is another point mentioned by The 
Times writer which deserves attention. He deprecates very 
strongly a prevalent belief among British authors that American 
publishers do not pay their royalties regularly. ** Most authors," 
he says, • • would prefer a small definite payment down for their 
American rights to the far greater possibilities of a royalty 
arrangement. In a word, they think they will not receive the 
royalties they earn. This is a most foolish and mistaken attitude. " 
Now, it is true that there is such an idea, and it is also true that 
in many cases it is foolish and mistaken. The best American 
publishers stand as high in honorable repute as our own big 
houses, and may be relied upon to the last farthing. But un- 
fortunately the big houses cannot find room for all the publica- 
tions issued in England, and the English publisher has to go a 
step lower. Most authors in England trust the placing of their 
American rights to their publisher or their literary agent, and if the 
agent has had the book declined by the Appletons and Scribners, 
the Harpers, the Putnams, etc., he must at least place it some- 
where. Unfortunately, there are still sharks on American shores, 
and many a hard-earned royalty is lost in this way. It is a matter 
of sink or swim, and often enough the author has to sink his lost 
royalties in a bankruptcy which was inevitable long before his 
book was accepted by the specious and plausible firm that has 
••gone under." So many popular writers have suffered in this 
way that there is still a prejudice against the American royalty, a 
prejudice which ••will take a lot of " moving! 

Generally speaking, however, America is very generous to the 
English author. She takes a little time to make up her mind, it is 
true. I continually remember that Mr. Anthony Hope took 
months to conquer New York, and I believe that Mr. H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson is still practically unknown there. Chicago, albeit, 
is doing its best for Mr. Kenneth Grahame. one of the truest lit- 
erary artists of the time — a man of more value than many of the 
sparrows that chirp so insistently upon Fifth Avenue. Sooner 
or later, the good thing is always appreciated upon the other side; 
and, if the pecuniary reward goes to inferiority, the pecuniary re- 
ward is, after all, the smallest thing in the whole business. Liter- 
ature, pure and simple, has very seldom gone heavy with shekels, 
and it is very much better as it is. 

The two productions in the theatrical world whose shadows 
overcast all the other coming events are the re-opening of the Gar- 
rick by Mr. Willard on Monday, and the •* Romeo and Juliet " of 
Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, now growing 
daily nearer at the Lyceum. Mr. Willard's •• Alabama" will be 
interpreted by a strong company, Mr. Barrett Roe, Mr. H. Cane, 
and Miss Maria Terry being included in the program. The 
Lyceum revival will contain an elaborate dance, called the 
Pavane. which has been in arduous rehearsal for ten weeks. Mr. 
Irving was privately entertained by his friends at dinner last 
night, and sails to-morrow. It is characteristic of the actor that, 
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at the last moment, the whole of his travelling plans have I ecu re- 
adjusted, owing to the steamship company by which he was orig- 
inally booked having declined to carry his pet dog. For Mr. 
Irving is never separated from his little favorite, who waits pa- 
tiently in his dressing-room while the actor is on the stage, and 
accompanies him upon every trivial round, through every common 
task ! The managers of this line will now have ample cause to 
remember that Mr. Irvmg is as fond of animals as of his art ! 
London, 30 Aug., 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



Boston Letter 

Dartmouth has at last opened its doors to women, or, 
rather, to speak correctly, has opened its doors to one woman, 
and thus in the opinion of many has started towards the wider 
welcome. Officially, nothing further has been done than to allow 
Miss Katharine M. Quint the privilege of taking post-graduate 
courses in Greek and English, but as Miss Quint is the first 
woman to whom this favor is accorded, the move is an important 
one. The lady herself is a graduate of Wellesley, class of 1890, 
and is now a teacher in Tabor Academy at Marion, Mass. Her 
father, the Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint, of Dover, N. H., is a promi- 
nent leader of the Congregational faith, and in close connection 
with the religious world in Boston. Miss Quint merely takes 
leave of absence for a year from Tabor Academy, intending to re- 
sume her teaching after she has won the degree of Master of Arts. 
Massachusetts is to raise her standard of teachers, beginning 
with the coming year. The new step to be taken will compel all 
candidates for admission to the Normal Schools to show that 
they have had a high-school education or its equivalent. Hitherto 
graduates of grammar-schools have been admitted, but it is now 
determined that the limit shall be placed higher. No boy younger 
than seventeen, and no girl younger than sixteen, can come for- 
ward as an applicant. They must all show that they are free 
from any infirmity that will hinder their work as teachers, 
that their moral standing is good, and that they have received the 
equivalent of a high-school education. Furthermore, there will be 
something beyond the mere technical written examination. The 
applicant will be ** sized up " by the authorities. He will be asked 
oral questions on practical subjects, not only to ascertain whether 
he uses English correctly, but also to gain an inkling of his general 
knowledge. The examiners will go even beyond that, for they 
will weigh as testimony of his efficiency * * any work of a per- 
sonal, genuine and legitimate character that the candidate has 
done in connection with any of the groups that are set for ex- 
amination, and that is susceptible of visible or tangible presenta- 
tion. " Thus the notice reads that before long will go forth to the 
high-schools of the State. A knowledge of the English language 
is to be regarded as a prime requirement. In connection with this 
move, I may say that on the first of the current month the law 
went into effect compelling every city of more than 20,000 in- 
habitants in the State to carry on the teaching of manual training 
in its system under the approval of the State Board of Education. 

There have been published a number of bibliographies of towns, 
but, so far as I know, no State bibliography has ever been printed 
that would show so complete a catalogue as will the work soon to 
be issued, by the Maine Historical Society, under the editorship 
of the Hon. Joseph Williamson of Belfast, Me. Mr. Williamson 
has collected the exact titles of all the books and pamphlets ever 
printed in Maine, of all that have ever been printed anywhere re- 
lating to Maine, and of all that have ever been written by Maine 
authors. Mr. Williamson himself is now sixty-seven years of 
age. He is a graduate of Bowdoin College^ class of 1849, and is 
a lawyer by profession. He has long been an authority on the 
early history of Maine, and, besides being a contributor to the 
historical magazines, has written several books dealing with his- 
torical matters in the Pine Tree State. I think the only other 
State in New England that has a bibliography is Vermont, and 
that is an incomplete one. printed in a newspaper. 

I am told that Miss Mary E. Wilkins wrote her detective story. 
** The Long Arm," in three days. It is doubtful if she would 
have undertaken the work at all, had not the editor of a New 
York paper offered her $400 outright for a detective story of any 
kind, so that she felt as if some one. at least, had ^aith in her 
powers for that style of literature. After writing the story she 
sent it to her friend, J. E. Chamberlin, and he spent six days in 
the use of the blue pencil and in the revision of what was left. 
The good people of Randolph, I may add, are becoming a little 
disturbed over the frequent references to their pleasant town as a 
quiet farming hamlet. One woman writer in a newspaper recently 



spoke of her progress to the home of Miss Wilkins by dtscribing 
a walk of a mile or so through the quiet length of a street bordered 
by farm-houses, where the stillness was broken only by the oc- 
casional rumble of a farm team or the sharp sound of a scythe 
cutting through the meadow grass, or the merry laughter of chil- 
dren in the corn-fields. An old resident of Randolph, speaking 
for the town, declares that all ih s kind of scribbling was simply 
amusing at the beginning, hut has now become wearisome, and 
begs that Randolphians may be allowed to own something be- 
sides corn-fields, scythes and musty parlors. Instead of the 
shadowy lanes and rumbling farm teams, he declares that ycu 
ride through the main street on an electric car, passing on the 
way landaus, victorias and drags, while the ** peaceful farms" 
number just two and lie at a distance of four miles from each 

other. The painting of Alexander von Humboldt, made by 

Moses Wight while residing in Paris, and now hanging in the 
Art Museum, has been bequeathed to that institution by the will of 

the painter. It is reported that a lady in Amesbury, Mass., 

has an unpublished poem written by Whittier just after his atten- 
tions were refused by the late Miss Downing. It is entitled ** Re- 
jected," and was given to its present owner by a lady who 
formerly acted as secretary for the poet. 
Boston, 10 Sept. 1895. Charles E. L. Wingate. 



Chicago Letter 

The fall season at the theatres began early with quite a 
flourish of trumpets. Charles Frohman's company has been 
giving •*The Masqueraders " for two weeks and more, and 
Daniel Frohman's has vaiied from **The Case of Rebellious 
Susan "to " The Ideal Husband," and this week has shifted back 
to some of its older successes. These plays have all been seen 
in New York, but we have had, in addition, two premieres. Ed- 
win Milton Royle has produced his own play, *• Mexico," which 
has a highly romantic and improbable plot, growing out of the 
war of 1848 and the loves of an American officer and a fair 
senorita. It is a mistake, however, to appeal to the patriotic 
pride of the conquerors of a fight so unjustly begun. The other 
new play carries one still farther back into historical records. It 
is written by Charles M. Skinner, and takes no less a man than 
Frangois Villon for its hero. About this picturesque figure the 
dramatist has woven a gay, spirited romance, full of exciting inci- 
dent, of contrast and adventure. It is an impossible series of 
events that he chronicles, but, complicated as the plot is, he rushes 
through it untrammelled by consistency, leaving an impression of 
romantic grace and daring. It is a drama of an old and pleasant 
type, in which the vagabond loves a high-born damsel and plays 
for a brief moment at being king. He crosses swords with the 
Dauphin only to become his loyal friend ; he braves danger for a 
principle and courts defeat to satisfy a whim ; he is reckless, gen- 
erous, unthinking, a very prince among rogues. Somewhat too 
princely, indeed, is the figure he presents in the play ; a little 
more audacity on the part of the playwright would have given us 
a Villon truer to the tales we have of him, more knavish and, 
alas ! more human. We have here a purified Villon, who tearfully 
repents of stealing a dead man's purse, who sentimentalizes about 
his poor old mother. The real Villon might have repented, biit 
he would have expressed his repentance with a laugh ; he might 
have loved his mother, but he would have been chary of words 
about it. Nevertheless, the Villon of the play is a charming vag- 
abond, merrily ignoring danger, and conquering adversity by the 
very serenity of his acceptance of it. Mr. Otis Skinner handles this 
graceful role gallantly ; it is one that suits his dashing humor well. 
With the fire he puts into his work, he is an attractive romantic 
actor, and his defiance of the King especially was capital. He is 
wise enough to stage the play carefully and to provide beautiful 
costumes of artistic design, thereby making several scenes a pleas- 
ure to the eye. The dance in the tavern is the work of an artist. 
Mr. R. Peyton Carter does a clever piece of acting as the quer- 
ulous old King, a part that is well drawn by the dramatist. The 
play, indeed, has a literary quality that is delightful to velccme; 
there is an idyllic flavor about it, and the dialogue is crisp and 
vigorous. 

Robert and Julia Marlowe Taber are soon to produce here the 
first part of **King Henry IV." It was seen first in Milwaukee, 
and special attention has been given to mounting and costuming. 
Mr. Taber appears as Hotspur and Mrs. Taber as Prince Hal — 
a venture which is certainly daring enough. But while this actress 
is going back to Shakespeare, Mme. Modjeska is taking up the 
moderns. The play which she has accepted fpoip Clyde Fitch 
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is called **The Career of Betty Singleton," and takes for its 
heroine an actress who is a kind of combination of Peg Woffing- 
ton and Beau Brummell. She is brilliant and successful in her 
profession, but ends her life alone in a garret ; and the dramatist 
follows her career from triumph to finish. 

The city promises this year to have a more interesting musical 
season than usual. In addition to the series of orchestral concerts 
under the direction of Theodore Thomas, there will be more 
chamber music than ever before. The Clayton F. Summy Co. 
announces a series of fourteen concerns in Central Music Hall, in 
which four quartet clubs of this city and the Kneisel quartet of 
Boston will take part. A series of ten conceits has also been ar- 
ranged by Mr. George H. Wilson for the new Steinway Hall. 
For these Mr. George Lehmann has formed a quartet, and in 
these as in the other concerts distinguished soloists have been en- 
gaged to support the strings. Mme. Zeisler, Mr. E. D. Mac- 
Dowell, Mr. Seeboeck, Miss Vila White, and Mr. George W. 
Ferguson are among those who will appear in Steinway Hall. 

A picture recently hung in the Layton Art Gallery in Milwau- 
kee has an interesting history. Several years ago the people of 
the Wisconsin city clamored to have the gallery opened on Sun- 
days to the public, and so great was the' noise made about it 
that Mr, Layton finally granted the general petition. There- 
upon a public demonstration of gratitude was proposed, which 
the recipient of the honor wisely declined. He suggested, how- 
ever, that the money which had been raised to defray the expenses 
should be used to purchase a picture for the gallery, to be known 
as *• The People's Gift." More than $2000 were raised, and the 
picture which Mr. Layton selected has been given that significant 
label. I am sorry to injure the story by adding that the honor 
was given to •* At the Fountain," by Sir Frederick Leighton. 

The Herald has been trying to organize a Lincoln cult to super- 
sede the belated enthusiasm for Joan of Arc and Napoleon. To 
accomplish this purpose it is printing every Sunday reminiscences 
of Lincoln, by men who knew him. But it would be a pity to 
make Lincoln a fad ; the interest in him is already deep and gen- 
uine and needs no artificial stimulus. I heard the other day 
from a man who knew them both a* story about the famous Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate. The challenge had been accepted, the prep- 
arations made, and the contestants were about to begin the 
fight, when a number of Douglas's friends went to his rooms to 
say good-bye. They were all in high spirits and jubilantly ex- 
pecting his triumph. ** You'll have a walk-over," said one of 
them, laughingly, expressing the general feeling, *• I shall 
never forget," said the narrator, *• the look that Douglas turned 
upon him. " I know Abraham Lincoln," he said; •• you don't. 
I tell you I've got the biggest job on my hands that I ever under- 
took." 

Chicago, 10 Sept. 1895. Lucy Monroe. 



The Drama 

« The Prisoner of Zenda " 

It is easy to account for the instant success at the Lyceum 
Theatre of the new play which Mr. Edward Rose has made from 
Mr. Anthony Hope's book. In the first place, the piece is a re- 
markably skilful adaptation of an exceedingly fascinating and 
widely known story — one of the most satisfactory stage versions 
of a novel, indeed, that has ever been made. In the second 
place, the time is ripe for the revival of the imaginative and ro- 
mantic drama, the public both here and in England having been 
satiated by the long, demoralizing and fruitless discussion before 
the footlights of so-called sexual problems. For several years the 
theatre has been devoted to sensationalism, frivolity, uncleanli- 
ness and morbid passion; but a reaction has set in, and,, thanks 
to the law of supply and demand, there is now a prospect of more 
rational and wholesome entertainment. 

•* The Prisoner of Zenda " is not a particularly valuable play, 
and of course it does not preserve all the essence and aroma of 
the book, but it retains much of its delicacy and spirit, is full of 
action, humor and emotion, and is always human even when most 
extravagant. In its present shape it is too long, especially for 
sweltering summer nights, but it is compactly knit, and no part 
of it is tedious except the waits between the acts. The local 
critics are at odds as to the value of the prologue, which explains 
the phenomenon of the occasional red heads in the black family of 
the Elphbergs. The question is one of expediency only. In itself 
the prologue is entirely logical and appropriate, and undoubtedly 
it is an elucidation of th« play proper. The only valid objection 
to it at the Lyceum is the fact that the company is not capable of 



presenting it with full effect. Our modern actors, through lack 
of experience, are wholly unable to impart the dashing, pictorial 
quality to romantic situations. Mr. Howard Gould gives a vig- 
orous and generally satisfactory sketch of the jealous and outraged 
husband, but the ravings, gaspings and splutterings of Mr. Mar- 
burg, as the indignant brother, are grotesque, while Mr. Sothern, 
although he has a measure of dignity and repose, lacks the ele- 
gance and fire of a hero of romance. On the whole, the prologue 
might be abandoned without serious loss. 

In the representation of the play the actors are much more suc- 
cessful. Mr. Sothern, whose capacities are those of a light 
comedian, is most happy in the coronation scenes of the second 
act, in which there is a combination of light sentiment and 
audacious humor. In the later love passages with the Princess 
Flavia, and especially in the striking confession scene, the passion 
of the situations imposes too severe a tax upon his resources, but 
his acting is always refined and tactful. Grace Kimball plays 
the part of the Prmcess with intelligence, grace and earnestness 
but without the glow of true passion, while Miss Shotwell has but 
a limited comprehension of the opportunities afforded by the 
character of, Antoinette de Mautan. Mr. Bnckstone is altogether 
too vehement as the rough old soldier Sapt, but is undeniably 
humorous, and the minor parts are played smoothly and com- 
petently. The costumes, the scenery and the stage-management 
generally are excellent. 



"The Capitol" 

The four-act play by Mr. Augustus Thomas, which was 
produced at the Standard Theatre on Monday evening, would 
have made a much more favorable impression if it had been acted 
by more capable performers, but its inherent faults, chiefly of 
construction, would be likely, in any case, to prevent its achieving 
a very large measure of success. It is an original and thoughtful 
work, howerever. and deals with purely American subjects, of 
present and pressing interest. 

The scene is laid in Washington and the action, when it begins, 
centres in the efforts of a young Congressman to pass a free 
coal bill and the manoeuvres of an unscrupulous lobbyist, work- 
ing in behalf of a railroad corporation, to defeat him. At first 
the young legislator resents as insults every endeavor to turn 
him from his purpose, but in the end, when he realizes that the 
political wire-pullers have power to end his career abruptly or 
promote him to higher place, he yields to temptation, and is even 
ready to compromise his wife's reputation rather than jeopardize 
his political advancement. His wife, however, has unsuspected 
but effective allies in her father and mother, of whose very exist- 
ence she is unaware. While she was yet little more than an 
infant, her mother, crazed by social ambition, was beguiled into 
deserting her home by the very lobbyist who is now pursuing 
the daughter. Finding herself betrayed and deserted, the erring 
wife devoted the rest of her days to philanthropic work, hoping 
thus to expiate her offence. Her husband, formerly an Episcopal 
clergyman, in the meanwhile has become a Jesuit priest, and 
each of the divided parents, unknown to the other, has been keep- 
ing watchful guard over the unsuspecting daughter. At the 
critical moment both interfere in her behalf, the mother by 
confession and appeal to a prominent philanthropist, and the priest 
by bringing clerical influence to bear upon the nominating 
convention which the lobbyist believes to be under his own control. 
Thus villainy is foiled, the hero and heroine are reconciled and 
the priest and his former wife are re-united, as far as possible, in 
the bonds of mutual esteem and tender friendship. 

There is no ground for the pretence that the play ventures upon 
delicate ground in dealing with the part played in national poli- 
tics by the CathoHc Church. The subject is discussed in academic 
fashion, but the clerical interference is limited to a certificate of 
good character which certainly suggests no menace to national 
liberty. In all respects the Jesuit keeps well within his rights as 
a citizen. Neither is there anything very original or striking in 
the manner in which Mr. Thomas deals with corruption in na- 
tional and state politics. His satire is directed against notorious 
abuses, and is often expressed in admirable literary form. The 
weakness of his play consists in the lack of action in the first half 
of it. and especially in the first act, which is confused and there- 
fore confusing. The later acts, in which the mother and daughter 
come together and the priest meets the wife to whom he had so 
long been dead, are much better and the closing scenes are ad- 
mirable in their dignity, tenderness and true sentiment. If the 
whole piece had been up to this level it would ha\j 
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As it is. the play can be improved by, compression and quicken- 
ing, but a new company will be necessary. A tamer performance 
than that of Monday is seen but seldom. Only Mr. Hastings as 
the Jesuit, and Mary Shaw as the eVring and repentant wife did 
fairly well. 
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Notes 

Mr. Ripley Hitchcock has planned and will edit for the 
Messrs. Apple ton a series of books that promises to be both in- 
teresting and important. It is called *• The Story of the West 
Series," and each volume is intended to present a picture of 
peculiar and characteristic phases of the country beyond the Mis- 
souri River. •* For our real West," says Mr. Hitchcock in his 
introduction, **the typical figures present themselves as the 
Indian, the explorer, the soldier, who has never received justice 
for the lonely heroism of his service on the plains, the miner, the 
trapper, the ranchman, and the man who followed the soldier in 
the work of substantial development — the railroad-builder." 
These types are rapidly passing away, and it is high time for 
their romantic history to receive special and appropriate attention. 
Mr. Hitchcock's knowledge of the real West, gained by experi- 
ences of ranch and mining and Indian life between Sonora and 
Vancouver and Texas and Dakota, especially fits him for editing this 
series. The first volume will be **The Story of the Indian," by 
George Bird Grirtnell. ** The Story of the Mine," by Charles 
Howard Shinn, and **The Story of the Trapper," by Gilbert 
Parker, will follow. 

— The rumor that The Century Co. has parted with * ' The 
Century Dictionary " is entirely without foundation. It has not 
disposed of any of its copyrights whatever. 

— One hundred and thirty-one of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey's care- 
fully prepared and spirited drawings, reproduced by photogravure, 
will illustrate the four-volume edition of Shakespeare's Comedies 
which Harper & Bros, will soon publish. The text is that of the 
folio of 1623, with obvious errors corrected and the orthography 
modernized; and the retention in this edition of passages which 
occur in the folio just mentioned, but which many editors, for one 
reason or another, have omitted, will be noted with interest. 

— '* Jude the Obscure " is to be the title of Mr. Hardy's ** Hearts 
Insurgent " when it leaves the pages of Harper* s Magazine to 
appear in book-form. This is the third change of title, but it 
will not be the only change that the book will see. As we have 
announced before, there will be many passages in the book that 
were omitted from Mr. Hardy's manuscript when it was published 
serially. Magazine editors have to be more particular than pub- 
lishers, for the reason that magazines are subscribed for before 
they are printed ; they are bought in advance, and whatever they 
have in them finds its way into the family circle, whether or no. 
A book, on the other hand, is bought for just what it contains, 
and no one need buy it unless he wants it. 

— Mary Anderson Navarro's autobiography will be published 
by Harper & Bros, in February. 

— Charles Scribner's Sons will issue early in October Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett's new child story, • * Two Little Pil- 
grims' Progress," for which they have received nearly 15,000 
advance orders. It was the intention of Mrs. Burnett's London 
agent to sell the serial rights, but the Messrs. Scribner, preferring 
.that this should not be done, purchased all rights for the sake of 
immediate publication in book-form. The two children of the story, 
a boy and girl, live on a Western grain farm with their aunt, who 
ignores them. Among the books they read in a hidden nook in a 
haymow is ••The Pilgrim's Progress," and on it they build an 
imaginary world. Hearing of the White City of the Chicago 
Exhibition, they make up their minds to take their small savings 
and go and see the wonder. This is their Pilgrims' Progrress. 
They find their City Beautiful, in reaching which they encounter 
their Giant Despair, but also their Greathcart, and all ends 
happily, as it should in a well-regulated story. The tale is as 
long as "Little Lord Fauntlcroy," and is illustrated by R. B. 
Birch. 

— "Shakespeare's Heroines on the Stage." by Mr. Charles 
E. L. Wingate, managing editor of the Boston Journal, will be 
published to-day by T. Y. Crowell & Co. It will contain nearly 
100 illustrations — half-tone reproductions of portraits of actors 
and actresses. Mr. Wingate's experience as dramatic critic of 
the Journal proved of great service to him in the preparation of 
this account of Shakespeare's women on the American and 
the English stage. 



— But for the fact that it is ** limited," the new subscription 
edition of R. L. Stevenson's complete works, published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, would make any later tdition urn<.lt^- 
sary. In size of volume, type, paper and press-work, it has no 
rival. The Edinburgh Edition is perhaps more dilettante in its 
make-up. but it is very expensive, while the price of this 
subscription edition brings it easilywithin the reach of the 
average pocket-book. For actual reading, the Scribner edition is 
more desirable, because of its handier' size. It is printed by 
De Vinne on paper made for the purpose, and bound in dark red 
linen, stamped in gold. 

— The English Illustrated has among its September attractions 
•*A Ragged Intruder." by Max Pemberton. and "The Crown 
Prince of Siam in His English Home." 

— Mrs. Burton Harrison has written a novelette of fashionable 
New York Life for The Ladies' Home Journal, For the same 
pages Mr. John Gilmer Speed has edited a series of unpublished 
letters from Abraham Lincoln to Joshua Speed. The letters are 
said to be of a *' sentimental nature." Poor Lincoln ! 

— Mme. Modjeska will open her season at the Garrick Theater 
on Oct. 8. " Magda " and a new comedy by Clyde Fitch are in 
her repertoire. 

— The production of Mr. P. M. Potter's dramatization of 
* • Trilby " in London by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, on Saturday night 
last, was an entire success. Not only were the principal actors 
called before the curtain, but Mr. Potter was obliged to appear 
and say a few words in answer to prolonged applause. The sale 
of the illustrated one-volume edition of ** Trilby" in London has 
reached 50,000 copies in two months. That is only 200.000 less 
than the sale in this country. 

— William Henry Hurlbert. at one time one of the best-known 
journalists in New York, died last week in Italy after a long ill- 
ness. If the true story of Mr. Hurlbert's life is ever written, it 
will make most interesting reading. He was born in Charleston, 
S. C, in 1827, and graduated at Harvard in 1847. Two years 
later he graduated from the Harvard Divinity School and, after 
occupying a Unitarian pulpit for a short time, entered the Harvard 
Law School. He was a contributor to the magazines and an 
author of books, but it was as editor of the World that he was 
best known. When Mr. Pulitzer bought that paper, Mr. Hurl- 
bert was paid $100,000 to resign, as his contract with the former 
owner, Mr. Man ton Marble, had still some years to run. Mr. 
Hurlbert was a citizen of the world. He entertained most of the 
distinguished visitors to New York during his residence here, 
and was entertained by them at their castles and palaces when he 
went abroad. His life, which ended under a cloud, was a strange 
one, and full of romantic interest. 

— Chapman s Magasine for September has stories by Bret Harte, 
Mrs. Andrew Dean, the inevitable S. R. Crockett, W. L. Alden 
and others. Any one of them will do to while away an idle 
moment, though no one is particularly striking. 

— Harper & Bros, have in preparation a uniform edition of 
Mark Twain's works. The first volume, entitled "Life on the 
Mississippi." will be issued before the end of the year. 

— The American Newsman prints these interesting statistics : — 
••Mark Twain's royalties go far beyond those gained by any 
other American writer. His royalties upon * The Innocents 
Abroad ' reached $100,000 in less than three years, as has been 
reported. His royalties upon •The Gilded Age' were about 
$80,000. and Mr. Raymond said that he had paid Mark Twain 
$60,000 in royalties for the play dramatized from that story. His 
profits from • Tom Sawyer * reached far up into the thousands, 
and were very large for • Roughing It ' and * Life Upon the Mis- 
sissippi.' He did very well. too. with his 'Prince and Pauper,* 
and at one time he was estimated to have gained in all about 
$500,000 from his writings, and from his investments so much 
more as to make him very nearly a millionaire. He gained the 
repute of being a very astute man of business, yet he had the most 
grievous misfortunes when he began to invest his money. He 
lost a large sum in an accident insurance company. He is under- 
stood to have been unfortunate in an investment in a typewriting 
machine, and although at first it seemed likely that he would 
greatly increase his fortune through the profits of the publishing 
business known as Charles L. Webster & Co., yet the losses en- 
tailed by this firm brought Mr. Clemens, when he was thinking of 
taking life easy, to that dreadful realization of bankruptcy." 

— The October Scribner* s will contain the first adequate account 
that has be^n published of the University of CWEagq^v^ofeelv-^ 
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Herrick, one of the Faculty. Having been a Harvard man, he is 
able to contrast the oldest and the youngest of our large univer- 
sities, and, being a story-writer of decided gifts, he is certain to 
make a readable paper. 

— Commenting on Mr. Wingate's recent letter from Boston, in 
which Mr. Whittier's antipathy to mterviewing was set forth with 
hitherto unpublished proofs, Mr. Stoddard makes this interesting 
statement in The Mail and Express : — *• The art of interviewing, 
as its professors are pleased to call it, is of American origin, and 
its inventor was the late Mr. N. P. Willis, who, when a youngish 
man, lighted upon it during his sojournings in England, as the 
editor, or one of the editors, of the New York Mirror, for whose 
columns he wrote letters descriptive of the sights he saw and the 
persons he met, under the impression that he was justified in so 
doing, since his letters were not likely to be read in England, and 
were on the whole complimentary to that country and its celebri- 
ties. Mr. Bull took a different view of the matter, called the 
letters betrayals of confidence, and what not, and proceeded to 
abuse the American press on Mr. Willis's account. Such was the 
origin of interviewing, the uses of which, properly understood, far 
outweigh its abuses. " 

— "Perhaps," writes Argus, *Mtwas not the Duchess, but 
only her eulogist, who tried to steal Lavinia Stoddard's noble poem 
{Critic, Aug. 17). I am glad of the chance to confess my own sin 
of robbing the dead — in the innocence of ignorance. In 1868, as 
a youth, I bought a school * reader * in an English town, in 
which this poem, * The Soul's Defiance,* was credited to Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who wrote it in that black hole in the Tower. The 
ring of the pie^e and its origin strongly held my fancy, and many 
a time have I publicly read it after picturing the man and his dun- 
geon doom. Not until I saw Stedman and Hutchinson's * Li- 
brary of American Literature ' did I know it was written by an ob- 
scure woman in this provincial American town. How hard fate is 
on the single-songsters ! The same book had * Milton's Ode on 
His Blindness,' * lam Old and Blind.' etc., as by Milton; yet this, 
too, was written by another Philadelphia woman — whose name, 
alas ! escapes me. " 



— Dean Hole has v^^illtn a book about us, which he calls "A 
Little Tour in America." Every one who has read Dean Hole's 
•'Recollections" will know that his book on America will be a 
pleasant one, for he is as genial as he is just. 
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Literature 

'' Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen ** 

By his Brother y Leslie Stephen, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

Mr. Leslie Stephen's biography of his brother is the 
work of a man at once of unusual experience in this particu- 
lar field, and of recognized mastery in the writing of good 
English. The province of the reviewer is thus, in the prem- 
ises, less to criticize than to give some idea of what is to be 
found in this large book. Sixty-five pages at the outset are 
devoted to a careful account (on a smaller scale) of his an- 
cestors and other members of the family. This, which 
would form a useful feature of most biographies, is particu- 
larly so in Sir James Stephen's case, enabling us to trace his 
bent for the two main vocati6ns of his life to his grandfather, 
the Master in Chancery, and to his father, the Colonial Un- 
der-Secretary and essayist, while it shows us the nature of the 
home influence which so profoundly affected his life. When 
we reach the principal subject, we find first some extraordi- 
nary details of childish precocity, a few of which almost 
strain our powers of belief. His education at Eton, King's 
College and Cambridge follows ; perhaps the most significant 
factor in it was his association at the University with the 
"Apostles," and particularly, having regard to his later 
career, with Sir Henry Maine. He decided, after a charac- 
teristically logical discussion of all the learned professions, to 
read law, and was called to the Bar at the age of twenty-five. 
The remaining forty years were divided with something of 
equality between his legal work in various capacities and the 
literary and journalistic labors to which he sometimes re- 
gretted that he had not given his whole time. Indeed, if 
work had not been, as he himself said, ** the very breath of 
his nostrils," it would have been out of the question for him 
to combine the two in such large measure as he did. It is 
in the latter of the two fields that the general reader will find 
most to interest him ; and it marks the value of Mr. Stephen's 
work that he has taken pains to give so full and careful an 
account of the other side of his brother's life, for which he 
professes his natural unfitness. His success is attested (in 
an article in The National Review) by the competent author- 
ity of Sir Frederick Pollock, Corpus Professor of Jurispru- 
dence in the University of Oxford, and an old friend of Sir 
James's. 

The most abiding feature of Stephen's legal work is to be 
found in his efforts towards codification of the law, which re- 
mains still deplorably unfinished in England, biit in which 
he was able to reach definite results during his two and a 
half years' sojourn in India as legal member of Council, a 
post of which Macaulay was the first holder. This brief 
period left (Sir F. Pollock reports from what he heard on the 
spot), among both official and unofficial people at the seat of 
government, a memory of strenuous and mainly successful 
exertion which is still lively after the lapse of twenty years. 
His own view of the results of his work may be quoted: — "I 
can only say," he writes, " that it enables a handful of un- 
sympathetic foreigners * * * to rule justly and firmly 
about 200,000,000 persons of many races, languages, and 
creeds, and, in many parts of the country, bold, sturdy and 
warlike." His literarj' labors, from the nature of the greater 
bulk of them, have left a much smaller known trace. Being 
unsigned for the most part, their results are not attributed to 
their author ; but when we consider that one item of them 
ascribes to him no less than 11 00 longer or shorter contribu- 
tions to The Pall Mall Gazette in five years, it is easy to see 
what a share he must have had in the moulding of public 
opinion in England. Of his independent books, mainly legal, 
Mr. Stephen gives a clear account, and an especially full and 



valuable one of " Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," a weighty 
argument in which Sir James appealed " from the new Utili- 
tarians to the old " — from Mill's later sociological views to 
the earlier Benthamite doctrines, whose impression was so 
strong upon Stephen throughout his life. 

The highest honor that came to him as a reward of his long 
and diligent legal service was his appointment, in 1879, ^^ ^ 
j udgeship, which he held for twelve years. During this period, 
many important criminal cases came under his jurisdiction, 
the only one of any interest to readers on this side of the At- 
lantic being the trial of an American woman whose name has 
been so often brought up of late years that we do not care to 
mention it here. In 1891, at which time the strain of the 
immense amount of work he had been doing for many years 
began to tell visibly upon him, he resigned his position, and 
the remainder of his life was spent in a peaceful retirement. 
The end came on March ii of last year. The Saturday 
Review^ to which he had been a contributor from its founda- 
tion, except for one brief period, spoke thus in the following 
week of two aspects of his life : — '* There has been no more 
formidable literary controversialist in our time than Sir 
James Stephen, nor any who excelled him in that hand-to- 
hand style of controversy for which alone it is possible to find 
room in the narrow arena of the periodical press. * * * No 
one who knew him at all could help admiring him. No 
one who knew him well could help loving him. No young 
man who knew him well could help loving and revering 
him." It seems scarcely worth while to take account of 
small errors in a work of this character ; but " Mdme, de 
Bovary " is odd enough to make one wonder, with George 
III., how it got in. The index, again, is constructed with- 
out much judgment, and has some blunders, such as calling 
the late Master of Balliol " Professor William Jowett." Mr. 
Stephen is probably not responsible for this ; and if he were, 
the offence would be easily condoned by those who recognize 
what a considerable contribution he has made in this book to 
the history of English law and English letters. 



«Josiah Qilbert Holland" 

By Mrs, H. M, Plunkett. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
" Give a man parts and poverty," said an English states- 
man, when asked what would most certainly assure success in 
life. It* is thus that Mrs. H. M. Plunkett begins her biog- 
raphy of the late Dr. J. G. Holland. If not what we would 
call a brilliant man. Dr. Holland was an eminently sane one. 
As has been said of him again and again, " he could think 
th^ thoughts and speak the speech of the common people,'' 
and he thought and spoke with clearness and emphasis. It 
is as one who gave literary expression and utterance to the life 
of the plain people that the author of the *' Timothy Titcomb 
Letters " and " Gold Foil " is best remembered and loved. 
In these letters he wrote for the hard-headed, hard-handed 
people who sow and reap — a class more truly inarticulate than 
that which lives packed in city slums, for it can neither strike 
nor organize against bad crops or spiritual and mental 
apathy. In these letters, in "Topics of the Times" in Scrib- 
tier's Monthly (before the magazine was named The Century), 
and in much of his previous editorial work on the Springfield 
Republican, Dr. Holland expressed the nation's dawning 
recognition of its duty towards all its members, which has been 
prolific of results in many directions in this last quarter of 
the century. 

Josiah Gilbert Holland was born in humble circumstances at 
Belchertown, Mass., on 24 July 1 8 1 2. His father, a professing 
Christian, had the gift of invention without the faculty of reap- 
ing its benefit, and accordingly never prosp^eB.><-^His mother, 
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a woman of deep, religious nature, early learned resignation, 
and " set her face toward the Heavenly City." The son's boy- 
hood consisted of peregrinations from one Massachusetts vil- 
lage to another, in poverty too extreme to permit of the luxury 
of a daily newspaper. Nevertheless the boy determined to be 
" educated a gentleman," and that resolution led him through 
the struggles of his student years. He chose the profession 
of physician and took his degree from the Berkshire Medical 
College at Pittsfield, in November 1843. He tried his fortune 
first in Northampton, but afterwards drifted to Springfield, 
and, abandoning the practice of medicine shortly afterwards, 
entered into two alliances whose controlling influences deep- 
ened throughout his life. One was with Miss Elizabeth 
Chapin, whom he married in 1845 ; the other was with the 
profession of journalism. From the beginning of his editorial 
connection with the Republican^ in the late forties, Dr. Hol- 
land's career as novelist, lecturer, editor and poet is well 
known. It is but fourteen years since, on 11 Oct. 1881, the 
first editor of Scribner's laid aside his pen and closed his desk 
at the end of the day — almost the last conscious act of a life 
that closed a few hours later. It was a life that had its 
just appreciation and full measure of praise before it ended. 
As James Russell Lowell said, apropos of "Bitter Sweet," 
Dr. Holland had found the secret of drawing up and assimi- 
lating the juices of this New World of ours. His popularity 
was natural, and it is not surprising that there is still a con- 
stant demand for his writings. The value of the present 
volume lies chiefly in its subject. While the writing is fluent, 
the record of minutiae becomes wearisome. The book serves 
its purpose, however, and it is only surprising that it was not 
published until thirteen years after Dr. Holland died. (See 
portrait on page 182.) 

« The naklng of the England of Elizabeth " 

By Allen B. Hinds, Macmillan dr* Ce, 
This scholarly monograph on an extremely interesting 
subject is obviously the result of much patient investigation 
of original materials ; and its conclusions are carefully argued 
and effectively put. The author seeks to show the origin of 
the features that he regards as characteristic of Elizabethan 
England. Three things he singles out : the settlement of 
the church question, the spirit of maritime adventure, and 
the unparalleled activity in literature. This latter distinc- 
tion he dismisses at once as an effect and not a cause of the 
glorious, patriotic era. " It would appear as if in England, 
contrary to that which had happened elsewhere, the Reform 
preceded the Renaissance. The wonderful outburst of wit 
in the reign of Elizabeth was due to a wise and prosperous 
government " ; and literature therefore was loyal and but 
voiced the progress of the age. For the causes of the other 
two distinctive conditions of the reign, we must turn to the 
reign of Mary. In its main points, the author's first argu- 
ment is that those who were compelled by Mary's religious 
oppression to flee to the Continent were important factors 
in settling the religious problem when the benignity of 
Elizabeth permitted them to return ; and that the religious 
opinions and observances of these men underwent such 
changes during their enforced exile as were materially to 
modify the conditions of their time. The doings of the 
exiles become therefore a matter of high importance to the 
historian ; and it is precisely here that Mr. Hinds hopes to 
throw new light upon a not very clear question. To Geneva, 
Zurich and Frankfort the refugees fled, and the affairs of the 
congregation at the latter place were such as to necessitate 
a sharp definition of points of ceremonial. The affairs be- 
came quarrels, indeed, and are fully discussed in "The 
Troubles at Frankfort" (published in 1564), a book from 
which Mr. Hinds draws copiously, correcting his narrative, 
when necessary, from contemporary documents. 

The result was that a representative body of English Prot- 
estants found that they by no means thought alike on some 
very important points. After a prolonged struggle, bitter as 



ecclesiastical struggles always are, the contestants drew a^ 
sharp line between the two chief parties, and the conflict be- 
tween Anglican and Puritan had begun. By the time^ 
therefore, that Elizabeth came to the throne, the persistent 
efforts of the exiled Dean of Christ Church, Richard Coxy 
had established a distinction that was to be momentous \ 
and it was from the Protestants of Cox's party that the Queen 
selected the dignitaries of her church. What would have 
been the results, had Cox not thrown himself into antagonism 
with John Knox at Frankfort, it is interesting to speculate 
upon. In France, meanwhile, exiles of another kind were 
also helping to bring about changes in English conditions. 
Political opponents of the Spanish marriage, who were 
forced to become refugees, found in France an asylum, and 
one after another of their plots against Mary had its effect in 
bringing French and English affairs into entanglements 
Calais fell into French hands, English freebooters furnished 
an additional problem to the not over-secure government of 
Mary, and the war ultimately declared between France and 
England was in some measure kindled by the refugees across 
. the Channel The loss of Calais meant in the end the mari* 
time supremacy of Great Britain. 

In England itself, although both the religious and the po- 
litical extremists had gone abroad, there was the same restless 
chafing against church and state. The Venetian State 
Papers of 1553-8 (which include the reports of the ambassa- 
dors to England) are here of great assistance to the author in 
enabling him to determine clearly the nation's frame of mind. 
Out of the discontent sprang one insurrection after another^ 
each one thwarted, to be sure, but each helping in some de- 
gree to make progress possible. ** It is during the reign of 
Mary that the revival of the old parliamentary spirit begins"; 
and the main features of the five Parliaments of the reign are 
now treated in essential detail. The steady advance of the 
Commons is noted, a condition brought about in great part 
by the very questions whose more belligerent advocates had 
already been forced to save themselves by Continental exile. 
When Elizabeth became Queen, the direction of the reaction 
against the regime of Mary had been determined. This is 
the thesis that Mr. Hinds sets up, and that he defends it suc- 
cessfully, there will be little doubt. It is but one phase of 
the subject that he attempts to cover, and within these limits 
he is independent and sober in judgment. His suggestive 
closing sentence, which really involves nearly all that has gone 
before, may be quoted: — " May we not say that the chief 
reason for the profound difference between the reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth lies in the different way in which they ap- 
proached and treated the delicate question of matrimony ? " 



«« Papers and Addresses " 

Of Martin B, Anderson, LL. D. Edited by William C. Morey, Ph.D 
2 vols, Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 

Dr. Anderson's book has been dedicated to the alumni 
of the University of Rochester, over which he presided for 
nearly half a century. These writings are, of course, of 
special interest to his former students, and to his many 
friends and admirers throughout the country, because they 
record the intellectual and moral characteristics of a many- 
sided and uncommon personality. The importance and 
significance of these papers are not, however, merely per- 
sonal ; for they contain the mature reflections, upon topics 
of universal interest, of a man whose broad scholarship and 
clear insight into fundamental principles render his thoughts 
and decisions of incalculable value. Gifted by nature with 
an untiring industry and a versatile mind, President An- 
derson was a man capable of a tremendous amount of 
work. He is conspicuous as a man of the broadest and 
most comprehensive scholarship, which had been developed 
not so much by the exclusive study of any special science, as 
by the constant application of his mind to many branches of 
thought. The bent of his mind was to go beyond the field 
of the exact sciences, and to make investigation^ a,^d acquire. 
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experiences in many and different departments of human 
knowledge. These investigations and experiences were or- 
ganized by him into courses of study for the benefit of the 
students under his charge, and into papers and addresses 
relative to current events of interest, or to the special lines 
of work and inquiry he was engaged upon. His writings are 
consequently very considerable in number, and it has been 
impossible to compress into two small volumes, like those 
noticed in this review, all of his work that are worthy of 
preservation. 

His lectures upon history, philosophy, ethics, jurispru- 
dence, economics and art possess value of a high degree, and 
for the scholar and educator they would furnish most delight- 
ful and helpful reading. All that could be done at present, 
however, was to make a selection ; and this has been done 
so ably by his friend and admirer. Dr. Morey, that there can 
be little doubt of these selected papers being representative 
of the best thought, and of the unique personality of their 
author. For convenience's sake, the papers have been ar- 
ranged into five distinct groups: i. Educational Papers 
and Addresses, setting forth Dr. Anderson's theories of higher 
education, his various ideas as to the scope of a liberal 
training, and his views as to the relation of higher education 
to the state and the church. 2. Commencement Addresses, 
which reveal the constant, profound interest he felt in his stud- 
ents, and illustrate in many ways the ethical principles that 
should control the scholar's life. 3. Religious Papers and 
Addresses, which exhibit especially his great interest in mis- 
sions, his liberal views regarding the relation between science 
and religion, and also his intense conviction that Christianity 
should be regarded, not as a curiously wrought system of 
metaphysical theories, but as the divinely appointed way of 
life. 4. Philosophical and Scientific Papers, which illustrate 
more than his other writings the character and extent of his 
scholarship. 5. Miscellaneous Papers and Addresses, which 
show in several ways his intellectual contact with his fellow- 
men, and his intense human interest in their welfare. All 
these papers and addresses are characterized distinctly by 
rhetorical vigor, clearness of vision and directness of expres- 
sion, made the more interesting and hnpressive by the appro- 
priation in their behalf of a wide range of knowledge and a 
broad human experience. In each paper can be read easily 
the purpose of the teacher, yet not unpleasantly, for the pur- 
pose so obvious in every line is that of the moral teacher, 
who seems to have desired and acquired knowledge only that 
he might use it as the means of moulding character. The 
most important part of President Anderson's life and labors 
was devoted to the general cause of education, and to the 
special interests of Rochester University. It is but natural 
that his best writings should reflect at all times the interests 
of the cause to which he was supremely devoted. 

Before assuming charge of Rochester University, Dr. 
Anderson was proprietor andeditor-in-chief of the New York 
Recorder^ a weekly Baptist journal. It was as a journalist 
that he first came into public notice, his work in this line 
being marked by great energy and perseverance, by learning 
and discriminating literary taste, by a vigor and incisiveness 
of thought, and a boldness and independence of utterance, 
quite unusual in religious journals, at that day, at least. It 
was the ability he displayed as editor of this paper that 
opened to him Jhis vastly more useful and congenial educa- 
tional career. In his continuous and untiring labors for the 
University, he exhibited, as practical administrator, lecturer 
and writer, the same striking characteristics that had made him 
so prominent and influential a figure in the journalistic world. 

The Mental Growth of Mankind 

A History of the Mental Growth of Mankind in A ncient Times, By 
John S, Hittell, 4 vols. Henry Holt 6r-' Co. 

In undertaking to prepare a history of the mental devel- 
opment of the human race down to the mediaeval period, 
Mr. Hittell set before himself a large but worthy task, which 



might well engage the attention of a trained and competent 
scholar. There are good histories of the ancient nations, there 
are also treatises on those branches of anthropolojgy which 
make the study of physical man in a physical environment 
introductory to the presentation of the higher phenomena of 
social organization and development ; but thus far no one 
work has attempted to set forth in a single narrative the 
range of facts and conclusions covered by the plan here 
adopted. The author well says, in the preface : — " A good 
record of the mental growth of mankind would comprehend 
all the highly important lessons of human experience, and 
would be the most valuable of histories." 

Of the four volumes, the first treats of Savagery, chiefly 
in the phases of industry, social life, intellectual life, polity, 
military system, and religion ; there is an introduction on the 
physical nature of man, followed by a confused outline of the 
distribution of races. Vol. II., entitled " Heathen Barbar- 
ism," discusses briefly the early uses of bronze and iron, and 
deals with the civilizations of the Aztecs, the Quichuans, the 
Chinese, the Ancient Egyptians, Hindoos, and Ancient Per- 
sians. The Phoenicians and Assyrians are treated together 
with the Babylonians, the term Babylonia being used as an 
exact synonym of Chaldea: while the Celts, and, oddly 
enough, the Etruscans, share a chapter with the Teutons. 
About one-fourth of Vol. III. is devoted to the kncient Jews; 
the Greeks have the rest, with sketches of the polity of 
Athens, Thebes, Macedon and Boeotia (in the order here 
given), and chapters on Greek religion, literature and art, 
Greek industry and Greek society. A review of Roman 
history and the Roman civilization fills the greater part of the 
fourth volume; a hundred and odd pages at the end are 
allotted to a discussion of the claims and character of early 
Christianity. Each volume contains an appendix with refer- 
ences to authorities and a list of books cited. 

The value of a work of this kind is determined by four con- 
ditions : the author's mastery of the sources of information, 
his critical judgment in the use of materials, his accuracy 
in the statement of facts, and his power of generalization. 
If the writeY has not a first-hand acquaintance with the best 
sources of information (which for this subject include works 
in several languages), if he lacks the training and ability 
requisite to the proper handling of the subject-matter, or if 
he fails in the precise use of terms and the exact presenta- 
tion of data, his work will be faulty from the scientific point 
of view. A summing-up of the evidence, a clear enunciation 
of principles or conclusions aimed at, is as essential to 
philosophical as it is to popular treatment. Books to be 
really useful must meet all four of these conditions. 

If we apply this standard to the treatise under considera- 
tion, we are at once confronted by the abundant internal 
evidence that the author understands no one of the ancient 
languages, and that his knowledge of the modem languages 
is defective. For the matter of the last two volumes, and 
for much of that in the second, he has relied on various 
hand books, mainly such as are in English, and on a few 
translations. Every page of those devoted to Greece and 
Rome testifies to thesuperficiality of the compiler's acquaint- 
ance with the institutions, tendencies and contributions of 
the Greek and Roman civilizations. Ample evidence of his 
ignorance regarding the principles and processes of the Ro- 
man administration under the early Empire appears in the 
discussion in which he ardently maintains the theory, "that 
Jesus was not a religious teacher, and that if he delivered 
any religious discourses he used them merely as a pretext 
to conceal his political purpose " ; having no thought of es- 
tablishing a new religion, or of reforming Judaism, the 
Christ simply " undertook to organize a re volt against Rome, 
and was executed as a rebel." (Vol. IV., pp. 344, 382.) 

In one respect the first volume is superior to the others. 
The state of savagery, as a division of anthropology, has 
been subjected to scientific treatment only within the last 
half-century ; and the author, having befori 
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of Darwin, Lubbock, Spencer, Tylor, Lippert and the rest, was 
called upon to do little more than put into condensed form 
results well and ably stated within recent years by others. 
But even here his range of authorities is limited, and the 
use of them painfully indiscriminate. As a fair illustration 
of the writer's inexactness in the little points that make for 
scholarship, the name MUller — F. Max Muller, K. O. Mai- 
ler, etc. — is cited as Muller^not only in the first volume, but 
frequently also in the rest, in the list of authorities and gen- 
eral index as well as in the body of the work and the notes. 
It is greatly to be regretted that this so extensive treat- 
ise must be pronounced of no value to the specialist, 
.because it is merely a working over, by an unskilled hand, of 
common materials ; while it cannot be recommended to others, 
since it is deficient in organic analysis, unreliable in its data 
and inadequate in point of generalization. 



To be true, there were other reasons to make Kellson miserable, 
but we doubt. It would seem as if South Africa had found a 
chronicler of great talent. Mr. Scully has a romantic field to ex- 
ploit, and we hope that he will train his gifts so as to utilize all it 
contains. (Henry Holt & Co.) 



«* About Paris " 

By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson^ 
Harper <5r* Bros, 

Mr. Davis's chronicles of travel are refreshing reading in 
these days of hot-house culture, when we consider it our duty to 
see and admire and know, and the art of travelling has deteriorated 
into a series of rushes to points of historical and other *' interest." 
If Mr. Davis has visited the Louvre, he wisely refrains from telling 
us, and the echo in the Pantheon and the battle- flags of the Invalides 
have not inspired him. He has simply strolled around and looked 
about him, and, while wondering at the charm of the life of the 
boulevardier — *• I should think an existence limited to two side- 
walks would be somewhat sad," — he has fallen under its spell, 
and drawn it vividly and with understanding in his chapter on 
**The Streets of Paris." He has visited Bruant and Le P^re 
Lunette, the Moulin Rouge, the Alcazar, the Ambassadeurs and 
the Black Cat — the places whose names sound so terribly wicked 
from afar, and whch are merely vulgar, and attractive for the very 
young and unsophisticated alone ; and he has wondered at the 
strange fashion in which Paris mourned her murdered President. 
He has been present at the Prix de Paris and a session of the 
Academie Fran^aise, and given his swift, sharp attention to that 
peculiar hybrid, the American colonist in Paris. To him — and 
her — Mr. Davis pays his disrespects in full measure and in forceful 
English. 

Mr. Davis's dissertation on titles and rank for the benefit of 
rich American parents is rather too sweeping in its statements to 
need discussion ; however, it errs on the side of safety. But what 
is most remarkable about these pages, is the uncompromising 
Anglo-Saxon attitude of their author. With all his cosmopoli- 
tanism, Mr. Davis has in full measure the Philistinism of his race — 
the Philistinism which in a lower walk of life considers the French- 
man a •* frog-eater " and a child of darkness and sin, but which 
manifests itself here in a grave wonder at the mixture of amiable 
traits and love of beauty with unspeakable bad taste, of chivalry 
and caddishness, of culture and complacent ignorance, in the 
inhabitants of the capital of the world. 



Fiction 



The publishers of the Buckram Series are uncommonly for- 
tunate in their books. "Kafir Stories," by William Charles 
Scully, bears unmistakable evidence of great, if undeveloped 
power. There is something of Maupassant's mute wonder at the 
senseless catastrophes of life in "The Eumenides in Kafirland," 
something of "Salammb6" in the sufferings of the Zulu army in 
"The Quest of the Copper": the miseries of the mercenaries in 
the one story are not more real to us than are those of the dusky 
warriors in the other ; and there is a touch not unworthy of Pierre 
Loti in the closing scene of "The Fundamental Axiom." To 
these stories we may add "Ghamba," a "creepy" story of canni- 
balism, the hero whereof is a Vermonter, who might easily be 
developed into a literary character. The field of adventure open 
to a shrewd, drawling, twanging Yankee in the South African 
wilderness is certainly promising. The remaining stories do not 
please us quite so much. We do not care for " Kellson's Neme- 
sis. " because we believe it incorrect in conception. The white 
conqueror, wherever he may be, hardly cares enough for his ille- 
gitimate half-breed offspring to be struck by remorse and driven 
to suicide, as was Kellson, because he had condemned his thievish 
son, whom he did not even know, to a flogging and imprisonment. 



Another name may be added to the list of New England 
short-story writers — that of Alice Brown, whose " Meadow- 
Grass" contains some truly excellent material. Like many 
beginners, this new writer has not known when to stop — that is 
to say, she has not made her stories too long, but she has given 
us too many of them, thus dimming a little the sharpness of out- 
line that accompanies the delicacy of her atmosphere. And once 
or twice, we fear, her ambition has o'erleaped itself and set for 
itself too large a canvas. Perhaps this is captious criticism, for, 
after all, most of these tales are true works of art. The old 
school-house, "Number Five," with its tender, sad and glad 
memories, the glamor of childhood and spring and summer that 
surrounds it in the hearts of us that are older and wiser and 
subdued by life, has found here a tender, if somewhat traditional 
interpretation. This prelude is followed by twelve stories which 
we can recommend heartily to all who like good work, for most 
of them strike in a few pages the key-note of a life, its inmost 
spring of action, or reveal some quiet tragedy of character and 

surrounding. (Copeland & Day.) "Jim of Hellas" is an 

entertaining sketch of a clever Greek sailor, whose correct name 
was nothing short of Giorgios Aristides Evangelides Paparipop- 
oulos, and who, through a little misadventure in stealing a 
chicken, was enabled to display to a delighted New England 
community his many talents and virtues as cook, carpenter, 
lover and husband. Another short tale of New England ways 
and people, "Bethesda Pool," rounds out the volume, whose 
author is Mrs. Laura E. Richards. (Estes & Lauriat.) 



In "Jacqueline," Th. Bentzon has told an excellent story, 
full of movement, incident and types. The old order of things is 
disappearing in France — the young person is asserting herself and 
revising her views of the aims of life. This state of transition 
manifests itself in nearly every French novel of the day, and Mme. 
Blanc, one of the closest observers of the period, has painted a 
new phase of it in these pages. To make the contrast stronger, 
she has deftly introduced a "demoiselle bien ^lev^e" of the old 
type, who is married, upon leaving the convent where she has been 
educated, to a man she has hardly ever seen and does not love. 
She becomes a model mother, and her affection for another man 
never grows beyond the stage of sisterly feeling. Most of the 
bad people in the story are foreigners — Polish noblewomen of 
hazy antecedents, and, of coijrse, vulgar Americans. (Paris : Cai- 
rn ann Levy.) L60N de Tinseau's "A Forgotten Debt," 

translated by Florence Belknap Gilmour, is a very readable 
story, with its scenes laid alternately in France and America. 
The author is not guilty of the monstrous absurdities about 
Americans found in most French novels, but cannot refrain from 
utilizing American money for the laudable and appropriate use of 
buying back an ancestral estate in Savoy. The book contains a 
facsimile of a letter written by M. de Tinseau to the translator. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 



. In " A Modern Man" Ella MacMahon introduces several 
modern women, who are vastly more interesting than the hero, 
at least to the male reader. Not that the man is the usual wo- 
man's ideal : he is much more concrete, and may very well be ac- 
tual. But the women are individual. Mr. Merton Byng. barrister- 
at-law, is in the opening chapter a person very well satisfied with 
himself, and with every right to be so. Though of good family, 
he has had his own way to make in life, and he has made it. He 
has been prudent, alert, and has not failed to improve that capital 
chance which, it is a superstition of the modern novelist, comes 
to every one just once in his life. The chance, in his case, we 
find in chapter two (for the opening chapters are a bit tedious), 
is the friendship of a great legal light. Lord Pomfret. who had 
been in earlier days a friend of his father's. Lord Pomfret has 
two charming daughters, and Byng has promised himself the 
elder of the two, Muriel, a placid and amiable blonde, who has a 
neat fortune of her own. He succeeds in winning her, knowing 
very well how to set about it, as the author says and proves ; and 
succeeds, also, with her sister Ethel's help, in winning her 
father's consent to the match. But Muriel, who is a slave to 
other people's selfishness, so Ethel says, flies off to Bordighera, 
to nurse a sick aunt, and Byng goes down tcO^les to shopt 
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partridge, but not before Ethel has conveyed to the reader, in an 
aside, that what she particularly admires in him is the way in which 
he keeps ** his devil " in order. In Wales that devil finds his 
capital chance in Byng's meeting with a pretty and innocent 
Welsh girl, and he quite outdoes his owner in his' determination to 
take advantage of it. After a struggle, Byng succumbs, lies to 
Miss Sibyl about his engagement, and prepares to renounce 
Muriel, her fortune and his prospects. But Sibyl has other de- 
signs, and, after allowing him (in her innocence) to make a com- 
plete fool of himself, tells him that she is already engaged. Where- 
upon the Modern Man acts very badly, indeed, but pulls himself 
together within twenty-four hours, and marries Muriel, who, hav- 
ing been informed of the affair with Sibyl, calmly forgives him, 
alleging, very properly, that she ** could not make a scene, like 
the women in books now-a-days. " Yet the curious thing is that 
the reader expects to the last that she will make a scene and spoil 
herself as a picture of sweetness and repose, and is agreeably dis- 
appointed when she does not. The author seems to have dis- 
covered a new formula — to work up towards a grand ** realistic " 
emotional tempest, and then fail to supply the necessary area of 
depression. (Macmillan & Co.) 

'* The Widow Lamport," by S. Levett Yeats, is a tale of the 
Enoch Arden variety, but with an East-Indian setting and an 
unhappy ending. Capt. Lamport, believed to have been lost at 
sea, turns up in time to witness his wife's wedding with pastor 
Galbraith of the Rigaum Methodist Tabernacle in Bombay. Very 
soon afterward he comes to extort money, and, failing to get it, 
claims his wife ; then, discovering for the second time that he has 
no use for her, he attempts to murder her, and very nearly suc- 
ceeds. A considerable part of the interest of the story lies in the 
author's descriptions of curious traits of Anglo-Indian religion. 

(New York: R. F. Fenno & Co.) Short stories of the 

Channel Islands alternate with tales of German musicians and 
composers in ** Monochromes, " by Ella d'Arcy. One of the 
strongest is ' * Poor Cousin Louis, " a sordid French-English 
tragedy, in which his servants and his doctor combine to rob, 
starve and ill-treat an aged and weak-minded invalid. ' * The 
Elegie " is a study of the egotism of the artist, its hero, a German 
composer, turning all his emotions, whether caused by the death 
of a pig or the death of his sweetheart, into music. •* Irremedi- 
able" is the story of an unfortunate marriage, ''White Magic" a 
sketch of Island superstitions, and "The Expiation of David 
Scott " a curiously tangled tale of friendship surviving an attempt 

at murder. (Roberts Bros.) The new volume in Charles 

Dickens Junior's edition of his father's works is •* Little Dorrit," 
the text used being that corrected by the author in 1869. Besides 
the illustrations by Phiz and the reproductions of early title-pages, 
the volume contains an interesting introduction by Mr. Dickens, 
who reprints in it his father's answer to The Edinburgh Review's 

defense of the Circumlocution Office. (Macmillan & Co.) 

•'Louisa Avondale," by Alice V. Carey, is a preposterous, un- 
grammatical performance. (New York: The Irving Co.) 

The fame attached to a novel which has been praised to 
the utmost by two of the greatest masters of modern fiction, Scott 
and Tourgu6neff , would, of itself, account for a reissue of Maria 
Edgeworth's ** Castle Rackrent." With it, in the same volume, 
is reprinted the even more amusing, though otherwise less import- 
ant, tale of ** The Absentee. " Ruskin's suggestion, that the latter 
tale affords almost a sufficient education in Irish politics of to-day, 
is not quite correct ; there are many things in Irish politics which 
even Mr. Ruskin does not understand; but the two stories to- 
gether portray with sufficient fulness the vices of the Irish land 
system, which are still the same as they were in Miss Edgeworth's 
days. There are few landlords who, like the Edge worths, have 
sufficient force of character to strike out an independent and 
rational course for themselves ; the others fall into ways admired , 
or rather condoned, by the peasantry, or else try their best to de- 
nationalize themselves. But these two stories will live long after 
the Irish Question is settled, for they have just that mixture of 
fact and fancy, of intuition and commonsense, that distinguishes 
the best work, in fiction, of the century. Mrs. Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie contributes a delightful introduction, describing a visit, 
made last year, to Edgeworthstown, and quoting from the remi- 
niscences of former pilgrims — Wordsworth, Scott, Sir William 
Hamilton and Edward Fitzgerald. Mr. Hammond's pen-and-ink 
illustrations are a further excuse, if any were needed, for the new 
edition. (Macmillan & Co.) 



Mr. Aitken, the editor of the new collection of Defoe's i.ovels 
and romances, has been at the trouble of disproving the assertions 
made in a silly continuation, or rather imitation, of * ' The Fortunes 
and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders, "which was published 
in Dublin in 1730, nine years after the first appearance of Defoe's 
romance, and purported to give a true account of the reformed 
criminal whom Defoe had made his heroine. He reproduces the 
author's own defence of his book, and seems to believe in its sin- 
cerity ; and, there being space to spare at the end of the second 
volume, adds his ••Appeal to Honor and Justice" in his own 
case. Mr. Yeats's illustrations, reproduced in photogravure, are 
not quite so spirited as those in recent volumes of the series, al- 
ready noticed here. "Duologues and Scenes from the 

Novels of Jane Austen," edited by Rosina Filippi, contains seven 
selections from the novels, arranged for two or three speakers, 
and intended for drawing-room performance. For people familiar 
with the books, these bits may have a certain interest, if effectively 
rendered ; but to an average audience they are hkely to seem flat 
and dull. There is unquestionably a dearth of good things of 
the kind for amateur use, but these dialogues are not a happy 
effort at supplying the deficiency. The book is externally very 
pleasing, and the illustrations are capital studies of the costume of 

the period. (Macmillan & Co.) An English translation 

of Ludovic Hal6vy 's exquisite story, * ' L' Abb6 Constantin, " has 
been issued in a handy form for the pocket, with Mme. Madeleine 
Lemaire's charming illustrations, reproduced in half-t;one. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 



••The Judgment Books," by the author of "Dodo," deals 
with the attempt of a portrait-painter to depict himself, and his 
misery in discovering that the Mr. Hyde part of his nature so far 
asserts itself as to efface the Dr. Jekyl from the portrait. Abash- 
ed at the degradation of his own nature, as revealed in this 
counterfeit presentment, the artist recovers his self-respect by 
the aid of a loving wife. The book is as frothy, but not as 

interesting, as Mr. Benson's other work. (Harper & Bros.) 

The formula for a novel by the Duchess is not difficult to 
solve. ••The Three Graces," that prolific author's latest book, 
is the account of why four women did not get married until the 
last chapter, to use Mr. Zangwill's expressive phrase. The 
several ladies have several difficulties to overcome. Number one 
is blind and is loved by twins of similar voice but dissimilar 
appearance. She is naturally confused in her choice. Number 
two is delayed by a destroyed will and her intended's villainous 
cousin. Number three is old enough to know better, and, know- 
ing better, is ashamed. And number four is too young to know 
her own mind. There are garden-parties, and there is much tea 
and conversation. The men are all gallant and the women are 
all lovely, and there you have a novel by the Duchess. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

The idea of "An Old Man'.s Romance," by Christopher 
Craigie, is most consistently carried out. Soberly bound in 
brown, it is a quaint, sombre little tale, gentle with the occasional 
lovely gentleness of age. The manuscript is supposed to have 
been written by the old man himself ; it describes one side of his 
life in the effort to show •• how another life has touched my old 
age and made it joyful." The outlook is restricted to a few 
episodes and emotions ; and the style is curiously stilted, simple 
as it is — the style of one to whom literature is not the natural ex- 
pression. But the writer is a lovable creature, tolerant, patient, 
urbane, kindly in his judgments, and carrying about with him an 
insistent sense of the ideal. In the young girl who brings back 
his youth to him, he sees only goodness and generosity and charm. 
He describes her as though she were of another race, exalting her 
to a plane far above that upon which we of commoner clay must 
stand. From this fact it can easily be inferred that this is an old- 
fashioned romance, with none of the modern subtlety of analysis 
or clever handling of dialogue. The talk savors of the closet ; 
there is no free play of thought or expression, no quick natural 
utterance. It is written just as an old man might write the story, 
but one turns away from it with a sensation of relief that we have 
advanced a peg or two beyond this point in fiction. It may be 
the worse for us that such naivet6, such gentleness, such idealiza- 
tion no longer charm us, but we cannot escape the fact. (Cope- 
land & Day.) 

Mr. John Seymour Wood, a Yale graduate, has written a 
number of books in which Yale and its students are treated in a 
manner which Mr. Wood wants the public to understand is official 
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— as if Mr. Wood were asort of laureate to St. Elihu. His officious 
parade of his alma mater has no doubt caused many a worthy person 
to say •• Well, if that is Yale, Heaven forefend that my son should 
be a Yale man ! " But to one who knows Yale, Mr. John Seymour 
Wood is insufferable, and not the least so because his imaginative 
Yale is pictured as one of the most vulgar places anywhere to be 
found. No self-respecting Yale man would dare tell such stories 
of a fresh-water college as Mr. Wood charges to **Mr. Dwight's 
Academy for Young Gentlemen." His •*oldgrads" are deep- 
drinking poker players, his students inane practical jokers of the 
kind that should label them all self-confessed *' muckers. " His 
stories and anecdotes, so far from being traditional in New Haven, 
would not be tolerated in Bedlam. These animadversions are 
provoked by a book called *• Yale Yarns," stories which are char- 
acterized by a total lack of spontaneity and real fun, as lamentable 
as it is unlike real college life. The book is written in confessed 
imitation of Mr. W. K. Post's charming •* Harvard Stories," and 
seeks to allure the same public which has put the latter book into a 
second edition. But as Yale men resent imitation of Harvard in 
anything, much more must they writhe at a weak and gruelly imi- 
tation. Mr. Wood is as completely out of touch with the under- 
graduate world as it is possible to be, and we resent the imperti- 
nence of his attempt to color the minds of the public into despising 
Yale. We recently had occasion to notice Prof. Beers's * • The 
Ways of Yale," and that little book may now serve as an excellent 
contrast to Mr. Wood's libel. Although Prof. Beers has not been 
an undergraduate since 1869, yet his stories have the true flavor of 
the campus. His students and their fun are genuine, and for that 
reason, if for no other, demand that we should proclaim them as 
the best examples of undergraduate Yale now in the literary 
market. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 



In HIS NOTES to the "Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym,* 
which, with'* The Journal of Julius Redman," forms the fifth 
volume of the new edition of the Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Prof. George Edward Woodberry gives further examples of Poe's 
habit of filling up the realistic and scientific portions of his stories by 
paraphrasing what had been written by others. Much of the 
••Narrative," it appears, was taken from Captain Benjamin 
Morells •* Narrative of Four Voyages to the South Seas and 
Pacific," published by the Harpers in 1832. As to facts, the 
correspondence is very close between the passages cited from 
Morell and the parallel extracts from Poe, but the latter, as might be 
expected, invariably puts them in better form. We judge from 
the passages given that it might be worth while for a young 
writer to compare the two books throughout, for the purpose of 
seeing how much may be done with commonplace details by the 
master of a good style. The frontispiece of the volume is still 
another portrait of the poet, from a painting in the possession of 
Mr. John Prentice Poe, and there are three other photogravure 

illustrations. (Stone & Kimball.) New editions of Thomas 

Hardy's •• A Pair of Blue Eyes" and •• Two on a Tower." each 
with an etching by H. Macbeth- Raeburn and a map of Wessex, 
have just been put upon the mark3t. The books are well printed 
and attractively bound. Those who have not yet read these two 
early works by the author of *• Tess " (♦* A Pair of Blue Eyes " 
was first published in 1873, *• Two on a Tower " in 1882), will 
find Elfrida Swancourt a lady with a decided individuality of 
her own, and enjoy the plot of the later story. (Harper & 
Bros.) 



Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin has followed up her successfu 
•• Colonial Cavalier " with a story on the lines of her research into 
early Virginian colonial records. ••The Head of a Hundred" 
reproduces the names of many of the earliest settlers, revives at 
least one old scandal, and depicts the rigors of the river life in a 
strange country with uncomfortable distinctness. Mrs. Goodwin 
was quite safe when she attacked the ancestor myth in discussing 
the colonial cavalier as a class, but here she takes an incautious 
step. In taking for her characters the names of the forebears of 
certain families who hold their heads particularly high, she should 
have been scrupulously exact as to her genealogical details, if she 
would avoid the wrath to come. In at least one case, the wife of 
a settler is shown to have been exported from England on the 
venture of getting a husband in the new country, after having 
served as tiring-woman in a gentleman's family in Devon. The 
bones of the wife of the good man who is thus mated will surely 
turn in her grave, as she is set forth on a certain family-tree as 
little less in degree than she who was * • first cousin to Lady Jones, 



and of such is the Kingdom of H^^^en. " Nor will the de^cendants 
of Mistress Cecily Jordan, of ** beggar's Bush " and "Jordan's 
Journey," relish the rehearsal of that vivacious lady's follits frcm 
the chronique scandaUuse of early James River gossip. Mrs. 
Goodwin is going to be in trouble when ••The Head of a 
Hundred " has been read in some households. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 



New Books and New Editions 

A NEW edition of George B. Bartlett's well-known ••Con- 
cord Guide- Book" has just been issued. The author has thor- 
oughly revised the book, bringing it down to date. To all visiting 
this picturesque place, so full of historical memories, and of so 
much that is best in our national culture and literature, we 
suggest that they take with them a copy of Mr. Bartlett's book. 

(Lothrop Pub'g Co.) ''Good Reading About Many Books, 

Mostly by Their Authors," is an attractive volume containing por- 
traits of and contributions by most of the authors whose works are 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin of London, among them being 
Mrs. Craigie, S. R. Crockett, Sir William Martin Conway, Grant 
Allen, J. J. Jusserand, Louis Becke, R. W. Gilder and Louis Cou- 
perus. A handsome edition on Japan paper is limited to 100 copies. 

(London: T. Fisher Unwin.) Number three of ••Little 

Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great " contains an ac- 
count of Brantwood and of a visit to John Ruskin, who, it appears, 
••branched out" upon the woman question. The writer, Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard, has made as much of the interview as possible. 
These little five-cent pamphlets are all pleasant reading. (G. P. 

Putnam's Sons.) The late President Martin B. Anderson 

of Rochester University well deserved the biography written by 
Prof. A. C. Kendrick and Florence Kendrick Cooper. The book 
tells the story of the beautiful life of a typical American. Dr. 
Anderson was one of those who are Universalists m learning, 
though Baptists in name, for he made himself thoroughly and ac- 
curately at home on a great many subjects ; while in those lines 
with which he professed no familiarity, he could usually direct the 
inquiring student. Besides the clearly told story of his life, there 
are seven contributions by emment men, whose chapters form, as 
it were, a composite photograph of him. (American Baptist Pub. 
Soc.) 

Fiction being ••the experimental side of human science," 
as Prof. R. J. Moulton puts it in his introduction of **Four 
Years of Novel Reading," it should be studied seriously, as one 
might study chemistry. It is for lack of such study that so much 
bad fiction is read. Our public should be trained in novel- reading 
from infancy, so that they may be able to discriminate at once 
between the very amusing story and the work of genius. We 
confess that whenever we see a poor harmless amusement in dan- 
ger of being converted into a serious study, we feel inclined to go 
to its rescue. What has the novel done that it should be made 
a text-book ? Cannot people learn elsewhere their psychology 
and morality and history and archaeology and rhetoric and spell- 
ing and Mr. Herbert Spencer's ideas on style, and simply enjoy 
their novel ? A good novel may call for more or less knowledge 
of the sort in the reader, but does not offer to supply it. To make 
use of Prof. Moulton's illustration — one may need a good ear to 
appreciate good music, but one does not go to a concert to culti- 
vate one's ear. However, there are many who think differently, 
and to them this account of the proceedings of the ••Classified 
Novel-Reading Union " of Back worth in Northumberland may 
prove suggestive. The union read a novel a month for four years, 
aided by advice from experts as to the leading points to which 
attention should be paid, and at its meetings formal debates were 
held and essays read on these points. Some of the essays are 
printed at the end of the volume. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 



Boys of an older generation will heartily welcome- •• Voyages 
and Travels," by Captain Basil Hall. R. N., remembering, many 
of them, this British officer's books describing his travels, espec- 
ially in the Far East. Our grandmothers who still survive will 
not forget the bad temper which the bold Briton caused them and 
their contemporaries, by his rather free criticisms of American so- 
ciety and manners. In those days, we were more provincial than 
we are now. Our national skin was so thin that the mosquitoes 
of criticism could easily puncture and irritate. Now, however, we 
have forgiven the dear old Captain, especially for the sake of such 
an ornament to both Japanese and English letters as his nephew, 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, and are ever willing to a^mit that even 
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his currycomb style of criticism has been of advantage to us. The 
present volume, which is well illustrated, but, unhappily, is with- 
out an index, tells in his own language of his travels and adven- 
tures in many climes, the hard work, dangers and responsibilities 
of life at sea, and of the duties and peculiarities of officers and 
men afloat in the wooden war-ships of yore. The chapters that 
we recognize as old friends are many, but they are well worth 
reading. From the biographical preface we quote the following as 
a warning to some we know: — '• Constant literary exertion weak- 
ened his [Capt. Hall's] brain and he lost his reason." (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons.) 



A THIRD EDITION attests the popularity of Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne's *• Book-Bills of Narcissus " — a volume of sketches of 
the slightest possible texture, with a title calculated to delude the 
buyer to the top of his bent. In an added chapter — *'An Idyll 
of Alice Sunshine " — is told the story of a youth's bicycle ride to 
a church in which he hopes to see his sweetheart amongst a party 
of girls from a neighboring school, and of his disappointment at 
not finding her. There is rather less about the Book-Bills of 
Narcissus in this chapter than in some of the original ones ; but 
there is, instead, a chaste lyric, in which Alice is requested to 
divest herself of her nightgown and put on her petticoats and 
stays — **0h! Alice, Alice, those milky ways." Then there is a 
frontispiece, by Robert Fowler, picturing Hesper, * • The Thirteenth 
Maid " to whom Narcissus made love, who married him only to 
find him as faithless to her as he had been to the dozen maidens 
he had previously jilted, or had tried to jilt. The dedicatory verses 
are addressed **To Mildred " — Mrs. Gallienne, — deceased since the 
earlier editions saw the light. The author must be delighted with 
the beautiful form in which the American edition of this book 
has been sent forth from the Knickerbocker Press. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.) 



Shakespeariana 

Edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge, Mass. 

Motherless Girls in Shakespeare, — A lady correspondent in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, writes: — 

*' A few days ago I found in the works of a German critic this ques- 
tion: — *Why has Shakespeare so many motherless girls in his plays?' 
I immediately counted twenty motherless girls in Scott*s works, and then 
remembered that Lockhart said that Sir Walter, not Lady Scott, was the 
confidential adviser of their daughters in all delicate matters. You will 
doubtless remember that the frequent appearance of * duteous daughters ' 
in the Waverley novels and Scott's poems was one of the reasons that 
Mr. Adolphus gave for thinking that the * Great Unknown ' was the same 
as the author of *Marmion.* Still, it was always * pious yJiM^j' that 
shed tears upon a 'duteous daughter's head.' May Lockhart's statement 
be considered an explanation of the absence of mothers in Scott's novels? 
May a similar course of reasoning be applied to Shakespeare's plays ? I 
am unable to explain the absence of good mothers among Shakespeare's 
women. The foster-mother of Helena is the only one I can find." 

I will leave the question concerning Scott for the reader to con- 
sider. Shakespeare, as is well known, borrowed the plots of most 
of his plays from other writers, and mothers do not figure in the 
original novels or tales. He would naturally avoid introducing 
more female characters than were absolutely necessary, on account 
of the difficulty of finding good actors for them when all female 
parts had to be performed by boys or very young men. Hermi- 
one and Mistress Pa^e may be added to the "good mothers ** of 
whom my correspondent finds only one example» to say nothing 
of Constance, Volumnia, and others in the historical plays, which 
I presume she did not intend to include. 

Apropos of this subject I may quote the following passage from 
the presidential address of Miss Louisa Mary Davies to the Clifton 
Shakespeare Society, this last season, on '* Domestic Relationship 
as Portrayed by Shakespeare "(reported in the London Academy) : — 

" Prospcro, Shylock, and Polonius are sufficient to show that Shakspere 
depicts his fathers with remarkable minuteness. The tragically splendid 
figure of Lear must be left on one side as too magnificent a study in itself 
to make a sectional part of any other. In each of the other three there 
is devotion to a daughter, though such tender love may have been ob- 
scured by a selfish absorption in study, an over-mastering love of money, 
or a cut-and-dried worldly ambition. Prospero's character was reflected 
with softened brilliance in Miranda's ; traces of the subtle training by ex- 
ample are found in Jessica's after-doings. Polonius seems to have been 
truly loved, and even revered, by his children ; so we must conclude 
that his faults were condoned at home, or overshadowed by the kindli- 
ness of his nature. Shakspere's mother-pictures are fewer and more 
sketchily drawn, and inferences unfavourable to the mother of his children 
have been more than hinted at by some writers. We are shown, it is 



true, the agony of Constance, the tigerish mother-love of Queen Marga- 
ret, the humiliation of Gertrude', the heroism of the Roman Volumnia, 
the weakness of Lady Capulct, and the serious steadfastness of Her- 
mione; but they are not drawn with such a finely pointed pencil as Pros- 
pero, Polonius, and others. Indeed, in some cases it is hard to avoid the 
suspicion that the poet was glad to have the mothers well out of the way 
before he took the sons and daughters in hand. In • King John,' 
* Hamlet,' * Henry VI.,' and ' Coriolanus ' they are demanded by the exi- 
gencies of the plot or the facts of history ; but they do not get his best or, 
at any rate, his most sustained effort. If his son Hamnet had lived, the 
world might possibly have lost the tragedy of Constance ; but we might, 
in its place, have gained such a living, breathing picture of frank young 
English manhood as would have made us richer in ideals than we even 
now are. Cloten and his mother, without a redeeming spot of goodness 
between them, must be mentioned, if only for the reason that they are 
among the most hideous of Shakspere's undoubted creations.' * 



Romeo s First Love. — A friend in New York sends me a note 
concerning a one-act play with this title, by Mr. A. E. Lancaster, 
which was produced at Hoyt's Theatre some months ago. It was 
suggested by the references to Romeo's unrequited love for Rosa- 
line in the early scenes of Shakespeare's tragedy. These are 
based upon the original story of the Veronese lovers. Mr. Lan- 
caster assumes that Rosaline was really in love with Tybah, and 
that Romeo, stung by her indifference to his suit, transfers his af- 
fection to the picture of Juliet, and goes to the masquerade at the 
Capulet mansion in order to meet the original of the fascinating 
portrait. It is not the first time that Shakespeare has furnished 
the hint, for dramas supplementing his own, though in most cases 
the suggestion has been wrought out in a comic vein. 



The Lounger 

Mr. W. E. NoRRis is a fortunate man, not only because he is 
a successful novelist, but because he Uves in South Devon, one of 
the most beautiful spots in all England. You would think this 
enough to make a man happy, but you don't know all : he never 




works more than four hours a day, sometimes only three ! It was 
Mr. Leslie Stephen who advised Mr. Norris to go into literature, 
and the latter has never regretted taking his advice. He would 
be ungrateful if he did regret his step. Think of it, ye weary 
slaves of the desk — New York in the dog-days and eight hours' 
work, — South Devon and four hours a day of writing! 

if. if. % 

An American woman of much intelligence and cultivation, 
who has travelled widely at home and abroad, writes from Vosse- 
bancns to a friend in this city: — ••Norway is really a demo- 
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cratic country, and seems to have no aristocracy at all — ^not even 
an aristocracy of wealth, — though one meets refinement and cul- 
tivation everywhere, even in the most unpromising-looking 
people. " 

♦ * * 

In his *' Talk Over Autographs," in the kugust A/Ian/tc, 
Mr. Birkbeck Hill says that, in his undergraduate days, he once 
heard Mr. Swinburne tell Mr. Tupper that he had seen a book 
advertised with the title, •'The Poet, the Proverbialist and the 
Philosopher; or, Selections from the Writings of Solomon, 
Shakespeare and Martin F. Tupper." **0f such a selection and 
such a title," says Mr. Hill, "Tupper would have been quite 
capable." Evidently Mr. Hill is not aware that such a book 
exists. I can assure him that it does, for I myself possess a copy 
of it. 

He He He 

The accompanying portrait of the late Dr. Holland will 
be new to most of T/t^ Critic* s readers, although it appeared in 




our columns at the time of his death, in 1881. Its reproduction 
is made timely by the review of Mrs. Plunketl's biography on page 
175. 

4c lit * 

I SEE THAT THE Columbian Liberty Bell has been seized under a 
judgment, just as it was on the point of departing for parts known 
and unknown, in the course of a triumphal progress around the 
world. I am reminded by this contretemps of the effort made last 
winter to lift a debt of $1300 which then rested upon the Bell. 
The Chairman of the Columbian Liberty Bell Committee sent out 
a neatly printed card requesting each person to whom it was ad- 
dressed to make his contribution of * * one dollar or its equivalent, " 
that ** at least thirteen hundred of the most influential people in 
every land may still have a part in the world's Liberty and Peace 
Bell. " The card continued : — • ' We would also appreciate a word 
of God-speed from you. " One of these cards was addressed to 
* * Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, Renderer into English Verse of the 
Rubdiyit of Omar Khayyim, care of Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, 
Portland, Maine." A note in the comer of the envelope said 
•• Please forward." Instead of forwarding the letter to the ad- 
dressee, whose whereabouts he was unable to ascertain, Mr. 
Mosher, who had just published an edition of the * * Rubaiydt, " 
turned the thing over to me. It seemed to him that the Lounger 
would be as much amused as, if not more than, anyone else, by 
this attempt to collect one dollar from a man who had parted with 
a)l his worldly goods several years ago. Needless to say, the 
Liberty Bell Committee has not yet received either the ' * one dol- 
lar or its equivalent, " or even ' • a word of God-speed " from Omar 



Fitzgerald. If any one wishes to send a dollar in his behalf to 
Mr. William O. McDowell, 61 Lincoln Park, Newark, New Jersey, 
I doubt not that it will be duly credited to the departed English poet. 

* * * 

A FRIENDLY ADMIRER in this country — a distinguished Phila- 
delphian — has sent Mr. du Maurier a briarwood pipe of a most 
ungainly foot stamped '* Trilby, " and a very pretty little scarf- 
pin of the same in silver. A newspaper clipping, credited to Mr. 
Eugene Field and the Chicago Record, announces the purchase by 
Mr. William R. Nelson, owner of the Kansas City Star, of the 
house in which Trilby *'used to live" in Paris. "Col. Nelson 
has put a tablet on the house memorializing the virtues of its fam- 
ous former occupant. The place is filled with interesting Trilby 
souvenirs, and Mr. du Maurier has been invited by Col. Nelson to 
visit the house he has immortalized. " Among the relics, I make 
no doubt, are Trilby's big slippers, the Laird's paint-brush. Little 
Billee's silk hat, Taffy's bath-tub and Svengali's baton. 

* ♦ * 

Mr. R. H. Sherard, in his Paris letter to The Bookman, 
says: — •• George du Maurier was a visitor to Boulogne the other 
day, and was seen looking at the house in the Grande Rue, where 
so many happy days of his childhood were spent. Mr. du Maurier 
is spending his holidays at Folkestone, giving the finishing touches 
to * The Martians.'" 

* * * 

If Mr. R. H. Sherard is rightly informed, the price paid 
Mrs. Humphry Ward for the serial rights in her new novel is not 
the largest ever paid to a popular novelist. According to Mr. 
Sherard, Le Petit Journal pays Richebourg, Mary and Mont^pin 
from $15,000 to $20,000 for the serial rights in their novels. 
Having become rather tired of paying such high prices for 'Ms/euii- 
letons, the editor now offers a prize of $10,000 for a serial story. 
Mme. Marinoni, a woman of the working class, reads all the fic- 
tion MSB. submitted to Le Petit Journal, and she is a good judge 
of the sort of story that appeals to the masses. She likes plenty 
of sentiment and insists upon decency. 

9^ 4c 9|e 

Next to the feuilletonist, the city editor is the best-paid 
man on a French newspaper. Pierre Giffard of Le Petit Journal 
is paid $15,000 per annum •* besides his lines," which means that 
in addition to his salary he is paid so much a line for everything 
he contributes to the paper. I can fancy the feelings of the aver- 
age New York City editor in reading this statement. He will 
wish (all except the city editor of the Herald) that his lines had 
been cast in a French instead of an American newspaper-office. 

* * 4c 

A writer in the London Globe says on the subject of illus- 
trating fiction: — ''With the single exception of * Trilby, ' we never 
met with a novel of real life that gained anything from its illustra- 
tions. A novel of real life should need the assistance of no 
pencil. Every reader is his own illustrator, seeing the situations 
not on paper but in his own brain." Just what the writer 
means by "real life," I do not know. It would be hard to 
imagine a life less real than that of ** Trilby. " The ** three mus- 
keteers of the brush " are real enough, but nothing could be 
more unreal than the Trilby-Svengali episode. I call ** Pride 
and Prejudice" and '^Cranford " stories of real life, and I think 
that no one will deny that Hugh Thomson's illustrations add 
much to the charm of those inimitable tales. I would not 
change my illustrated editions of Miss Austen's and Mrs. Gas- 
kell's masterpieces for the handsomest unillustrated editions 
ever made. Then again, to come down to our own time, who 
would say that the attractions of Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote's 
stories were not enhanced by her illustrations of them ? It was 
generally admitted that Mr. Dana Gibson's illustrations had much 
to do with the living interest in " The Anglomaniacs " ; they were 
as much a part of the story as the text itself. I quite agree with 
the writer in the Globe, however, that illustrations as a rule add 
nothing to fiction. Unless they are as entirely sympathetic as in 
*• Trilby " and in the instances I have mentioned, I should much 
prefer to go without them. 

« * * 

William Wordsworth, a grandson of the poet, is a poet 
himself, but he will not publish his verses for fear of comparisons, 
although Macmillan & Co. have offered to be his publishers! 
** He is by no means the first victiih of a celebrated name," says a 
writer in The Bookman, I think that Mr. Wordsworth shows 
his good sense, and so does Mr. William Shakespeare, who 
teaches singing in London, instead of courting the other Muse. 
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The Colonial Magazine^ briefly reviewing a biography of the 
late Carter Harrison of Chicago, praises the subject of the book 
for his *• intense Americanism." The man was a demagogue, 
and a ** high-class " magazine should not gloss the fact. If a 
man is a demagogue as well as an ''intense American," the fact 
reflects discredit not only on his own Americanism, but on Ameri- 
canism in general. There is not so little loyalty in America, thank 
Heaven, that a sober-minded critic need blink the demagogy that 
parades itself as patriotism. The Colonial Magazine should be 
the first to criticise the representative of an old and honored fam- 
ily who lapses from the honorable standard upheld by his 
ancestors. 



London Letter 

There is always value and interest in the unpublished let- 
ters of great men, and the correspondence of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was apt to show vitality and consequence denied to the age 
of the post-office. Something of recondite flavor, therefore, may 
be expected from the Memoir of Robert, Earl Nugent, which his 
descendant, Mr. Claud Nugent, will put forth during the course 
of the autumn. For the painstaking biographer, in the course of 
his researches among a neglected budget of family papers, lighted 
upon a collection of letters addressed to Lord Nugent by many of 
the first wits of their witty generation. The bundle, which had 
not been investigated for years, proved to include communications 
from Lord Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, Pope, the elder Pitt, 
Newcastle, Mr. Pelham and many others. More than a few of 
these letters are eminently characteristic of their writers, full of 
conceit and fancy. Mr. Nugent has been occupied upon the 
book for some time, and has all but concluded his work. It is 
his first essay in literature, but in other departments of prowess 
he has already attracted attention. He is about twenty-eight 
years of age, and both at Eton and afterwards at Christ Church, 
Oxford, was noted for his ingenuity as an amateur actor, and for 
a very pretty gift for musical composition. During his career at 
Oxford, he played many parts in the annual performances of the 
dramatic society, being a contemporary of Mr. Arthur Bourchier, 
Mr. Henry B. Irving, Mr. E. Holman Clark and Mr. S. H. Loch- 
mere Stuart, all of whom have since distinguished themselves on 
the professional stage. He also wrote a great deal of music, 
chiefly of a lively and convivial turn, and produced a burlesque. 
His presence was always sought for at "Common-Rooms," where 
he could be relied upon for a new and topical song, which he 
would write and score at a coui>le of hours' invitation. Since he 
left Oxford, Mr. Nugent has done a certain amount of work for 
the stage, and a song of his, sung by Mr. E. J. Lonnen, was 
proving the " draw" of ** Baron Golosh" when that piece was re- 
moved from the Trafalgar. It will be seen that Mr. Nugent is a 
man of much versatility ; his dibui in literature, backed as it is by 
excellent material, should be of interest. 

Little of literary importance has transpired this week; such 
events as have broken the monotony of preparation for the 
autumn season have been mainly theatrical. The production of 
most interest to Americans will be " Dcnise," with which Miss 
Olga Nethersole intends to storm America in the autumn. The 
English version, which has been adapted from Dumas by Sir 
Augustus Harris and Mr. Clement Scott, was produced at 
Birmingham at the end of last week, and its success was so great 
that very pleasant hopes are entertained for the success of the 
American tour. The authors were called at the end of the 
second act, — a very unusual occurrence, — and Mr. Clement 
Scott's carriage was cheered all the way back to his hotel, an 
immense crowd surrounding it and completely demoralising the 
traffic! Miss Nethersole is said to have played magnificently, 
with an emotional force which she has never before attained, 
even in •• The Transgressor. " Mr. Scott was not back from 
Birmingham in time to be present at the Adelphi. where, on 
Saturday, *'The Swordsman's Daughter," wherein he has 
callaborated in adaptation with Mr. Brandon Thomas, was receiv- 
ed with immense favor. Indeed, Mr. Scott is likely to be during 
the next few months more conspicuously before the public than 
usual. Not only has he these two plays on hand, but he is also 
to issue in a few weeks his history of Mr. Irving's career at the 
Lyceum, to be called ** From * The Bells * to * King Arthur. ' " With 
the single exception of •* Becket, " Mr. Scott has never missed a 
first night in Wellington Street ; and the volume in question, I 
understand, will be practically a reprint of his articles in The 
Daily Telegraph, It is to be illustrated, however, at first-hand 
— not from the Lyceum souvenirs, but with new pictures drawn 



for the occasion, which are said to be uncommonly good. Besides 
all this, we have had the return of Mr. S. L. Toole, after an illness 
of many months, and the production of ** Alabama" by Mr. 
Willard. The latter play does not seem very likely to attract the 
London playgoer, although on the first night it was warmly 
applauded. Mr. Toole, of course, received a splendid welcome. 
In a brief speech, after the curtain had fallen, he said that an 
amateur actor had recently written to him to say that, with a 
view to his (Mr. Toole's) approaching retirement from the stage, 
he would be glad if they could come to some arrangement by which 
the amateur should acquire the acting-rights in Mr. Toole's various 
impersonations. *'But I answered," said Mr. Toole, ''thatl 
didn't think there was any particular hurry just yet!" The 
play-going public, one and all, will be delighted that this is so. 

The republication of magazine essays in book-form is becoming 
more and more the fashion, and the autumn publishing season 
will see several departures in this line of literature. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, for instance, is projecting a volume which will consist 
of his lighter papers, treating such subjects as ** Clothes," 
•'London Trees." "Bores," •* Games" and the like. More 
literary in material, at any rate, will be Mr. Arthur C. Benson's 
book of essays, which will be principally critical, treating, some 
of past, others of present developments in the history of letters. 
This will be Mr. Benson's first prose book, I believe ; and he will 
shortly have a new book of verse ready as well. Mr. Lc Galli- 
enne proposes to reprint his reviews contributed to daily papers — 
a mere selection from which will, I understand, fill two bulky vol- 
umes. This is industry, indeed; though one may venture to 
doubt the prudence of the step. It will be interesting to see how 
Mr. Le Gallienne fares on his lecturing-tour in America. Hitherto, 
New York papers have not treated him too courteously, taking 
their tone, apparently, from one or two of the English weeklies, 
which have a prejudice against him. It is not at all improbable 
that his visit will entirely alter their attitude. After all, the 
credit of the lecture is altogether different from that of literature ; 
the former has to do with the man's personality, the latter should 
be altogether divorced from any consideration of the kind. And, 
if I mistake not, Mr. Le Gallienne possesses precisely those 
characteristics which are calculated to make a favorable impression 
upon an American audience. He is, at any rate,, the very antip- 
odes of Dr. Doyle, who, it is said, was not much sought as a 
lecturer upon the other side.* 

A novel which is pretty sure to be of more than average value 
is the forthcoming story by Mr. Percy White, who has. again 
essayed the satiric spirit, this time with a picture of political life, 
to be called — as though in reminiscence of Nordau — ** Corrup- 
tion." The name has a sombre sound, but the book will belie its 
suggestion, being lively and cynical, humorous and of a good 
nature. Mr. White's short stories have recently been appearing 
in The New Review, where they have attracted some attention. 
•• Corruption " is only his second long novel. He is a busy jour- 
nalist, and works in his more ambitious line slowly and at inter- 
vals. 

London, 6 Sept. 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



Boston Letter 

Passing down Park Street, yesterday, I stepped into 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 's pleasant little office, that overlooks the 
Old Granary Burying-ground, to speak with Mr. Smith regarding 
the publication of the last in the series of James Russell Lowell's 
poems. Some one had told me that they would be issued this 
winter after a long preparation, but I had no idea that the publi- 
cation was so immediate. It seems that the firm intends to pub- 
lish the ** Last Poems of James Russell Lowell," as the book will 
be called, on the 21st of this month, putting it out at the same 
time with a new book on Japan by the Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis. I 
looked at an advance-copy of the Poems. It is a beautiful little 
work from a mechanical point of view, with its broad margins, 
large type and rough-edged paper, while the cover bears a pretty 
and appropriate suggestion, in an urn from which are dropping the 
last leaves of autumn. This cover, I may say, was designed by 
Mrs. Henry Whitman, the well-known artist of Boston. The 
frontispiece of the book shows an etching from a hitherto unpub- 
lished photograph of Lowell taken at Whitby, England, in 1889, 
when he was seventy years of age. Prof. Norton has evidently 
handled Lowell's manuscript with the greatest care and the deepest 
concern for what he would regard as the desires of his friend and 
associate. He has selected simply those poems which he believed 

* See Dr. Do]rIe*8 letter on p«g;e 189. 
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Lowell would have wished preserved. Of the ten included in this 
little book, three were published before the poet's death, and two 
will now appeaf for the first time. The list includes those strong 
verses ** On a Bust of General Grant," originally published in Scrtb^ 
tier's, and declared by Prof. Norton to be the last, so far as is 
known, ever written by Lowell. The light and pretty verses 
written in 1882 to Lowell's god-daughter, ''On the Presentation 
of a Posset Dish," and the touching memorial in verse dated 
Christmas 1885 and entitled, "On hearing a Sonata of Beethoven's 
Played in the Next Room," precede the last poem, together with 
•* The Oracle of the Goldfishes," which the pages of 7 he Atlantic 
Monthly bore some time ago, •* Turner's Old T^m^raire," **St. 
Michael the Weigher," * 'A Valentine," **An April Birthday at 
Sea," ** Love and Thought " and "The Nobler Lover." 

Dr. Griffis's work will also be warmly welcomed, since it fills 
a gap in the history of a country in which we are all now very 
much interested. The book covers the story of "Townsend 
Harris," the first American envoy in Japan, giving the journal 
that he kept during the years he remained in the East (which he 
would never allow to be published until after his death), and 
presenting a sympathetic sketch of this great friend to Japan, and 
suggestions regarding the result of his work. Dr. Griffis, who had 
a personal friendship with Harris for the four years preceding the 
latter's death (25 Feb. 1878), declares that the American envoy 
was * * the real overthrower of * tycoonism, ' the feudal system and 
military rule, and the restorer of national unity " in Japan. 

The will of the late head of the house of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. shows the same characteristics of generosity that marked his 
life. While the bulk of the property is equally divided among his 
children, $10,000 is given in trust to the three daughters, Eliza- 
beth H., Alberta M. and Justine F. Houghton, the interest of 
which is to be used in behalf of the worthy poor of Mr. Hough- 
ton's home, Cambridge. Nor will this good work stop on the 
death of the daughters, for by the provisions of the will it is to 
be carried on forever by their descendants. Each of the servants 
who has been in the household employ for ten years will receive 
$1000. Mr. Houghton further directs that his interest in the 
firm be retained, and the profits shared alike by all the children. 
The will was made in May 1891. 

Kate Sanborn, having abandoned her abandoned farm and 
taken up an adjoining estate, has been holding a rural picnic there 
the past week for her hosts of friends from her native State, New 
Hampshire. Down they came by the score to the little hamlet of 
Metcalf, and there were taken on the farm coach (that is to say, 
the hay-rack), escorted around the house, where over the library 
mantel hangs the suggestive motto in large letters, "Don't 
Worry," and treated to the generous hospitality of the farmer 
mistress. Miss Sanborn holds the honor of the presidency of the 
Daughters of New Hampshire, and some of the daughters 
showed their appreciation by assisting in the literary exercises in 
Miss Sanborn's honor. 

* * God bless our hostess, bonny Kate, 
And keep the dear old Granite State," 
was the echo that rang out in the poem " for the occasion." Miss 
Sanborn, I may add, although a busy agriculturist, has found 
time to prepare a new book to be called "My Literary Zoo," 
written in honor of her double-pawed kitten, the mascot of Breezy 
Meadows, and devoted to a description, in Miss Sanborn's own 
off-hand style, of the pet cats, dogs, frogs, monkeys and parrots 
owned and loved by the literary people of the world. 

A biography of the late Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., the noted 
Universalist clergyman and reform leader of Boston, is in prepara- 
tion. Col. T. W. Higginson's name having been suggested by 

the Cambridge Tribune for a State Senatorship. the author writes 
from his summer home in Dublin, N. H. : — " The State laws of 
Massachusetts do not permit anyone to hold two salaried offices, 
and the military and naval historian could not properly resign his 
office, as his work draws towards a close, nor would he wish to 
do so, especially as the closing portion is that requiring most at- 
tention." The author of the new novel, " When Love is Done," 

Miss Ethel Davis, is the daughter of a prominent banking man of 

this city, recently deceased. A dispatch last week announced 

that Prof. Howard B. Grose, Registrar and Assistant Professor 
of History in the University Extension department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, had accepted the editorship of The Watchman, 
the well-known Baptist periodical of Boston. Mr. Horr, the 
editor and manager of The Watchman, says that Prof. Grose is 
not called to the editorship, but has been tendered the position of 
assistant-editor. 

Boston, 17 Sept. 1895. Charles E. L. Wing ate. 



Chicago Lj^^ter 



The new building for the Chicago Public Library looks from 
without as though it were ready for occupation, but within it is 
easier to believe that the books will not enjoy their well-deserved 
heritage for a year or eighteen months. The shell is completed 
even to the exterior carving, but all the interior finishing and 
decoration are still to be done. No attempt will be made to 
transform it into a place of pilgrimage for artists, like the Boston 
Library ; the building is paid for by direct taxation, and its cost 
must be kept within the $2,000,000 allotted. But the interior 
finish has been carefully designed and will be sumptuously 
simple. In the main it will consist of white-veined marble, 
relieved by bands of mosaic in color. Mosaic will also be used 
in floors and archways, and in some of the ceilings formed by 
stair-landings. The effect, it is hoped, will be particularly 
imposing in the entrance on Washington Street, but here the 
massive and adroitly designed stairway is too near the door, the 
Directors having been unwilling to sacrifice space for effect. 
Nevertheless, this is the only part of the building which seems in 
the least cramped, the spaciousness of the structure being one of 
its most notable features. The idea of Mr. F. H. Hild, the 
Librarian, and of the Directors, has been throughout to construct 
the best possible home for books; they have tried to make it 
as handsome as is consistent with this primary object, but they 
have not desired to make any room so much of a show-place as to 
attract visitors enough to distract the readers and workers. It 
is rather a pity that they neglected this opportunity of encourag- 
ing the other arts ; and especially in the delivery-room, the work 
of painters and sculptors would have been fitting. A large glass 
dome covers this conspicuous room, which is impressive in its 
design and arrangement. The reading-room, on the floor above, 
is 140 feet by 56, very high, and has light on four sides. In 
decoration it will be Renaissance, deep red with a design in 
gold-leaf. The reference-room, which adjoins it, will be Greek, 
having certain polychromatic effects which should be beautiful. 

It is impossible to describe in detail the arrangement of the 
Library without submitting a ground-plan, but, as far as I can 
tell, it is built with singular foresight and wisdom. A modification 
of the stack plan has been adopted — something between that of the 
Boston Library and that of the Newberry. There are four stack- 
rooms here, each with a capacity of more than 100,000 volumes. 
They are three-story stacks, the middle floor being on a level with 
the floor of the delivery-room, so that no shelf involves more 
than a seven- foot climb. In this way an enormous library is 
brought within easy reach of the attendants. To a certain extent, 
however, the late Dr. Poole's plan was also adopted, as to some 
departments of the Library will be given special rooms. The 
Government Reports, for example, will have a place apart, and 
the art books, the aristocrats of the Library, will have an exclusive 
habitation. The ultimate capacity of the building, including 
space that will not now be used, is 2,000,000 volumes. The pres- 
ent Library contains 214.000, now crowded into the uncomfort- 
able upper floor of the City Hall. In the new building every pos- 
sible method has been employed to make the books immediately 
available to the public. There is hardly a corner in the entire 
structure that is not amply supplied with light, and the main 
rooms have a beautiful outlook over the Lake and the shipping in 
the harbor. In accordance with the legislative enactment, a part 
of the Randolph Street end of the building is given to the G. A. R., 
but even this reverts to the Library after fifty years. The struct- 
ure is but a trifle smaller than the new Boston Library, having a 
frontage of 369 feet oh Michigan Avenue and 142 on Randolph 
and Washington Streets. From without it is a stately edifice that 
Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge have designed. Its lines are simple, 
and it is well massed and consistent. It has three architectural 
stories, divided within into five, the first being low, unor- 
namented and pierced by square openings ; the second high and 
forming a series of round arches ; the third, also high, an Ionic 
colonnade ; the whole surmounted by a heavy projecting cornice. 
The carving is at once rich and delicate, adroitly designed to em- 
phasize fittingly the architectural lines and spaces. The entrance 
on Washington Street is a huge ornamented archway, and that on 
Randolph is approached through a beautiful portico surrounded 
by Doric pillars. At night the place will be brilliant from without, 
for a series of iron standards for electric lights is to be placed on 
granite pedestals set in the curb. The building as a whole is dis- 
tinguished by a serene dignity that makes it eminently worthy of 
its noble function. 

So appreciative have the people been of this institution that. 
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when it enters its new domain, it will not only be well housed, but 
will have an assured income of about $250,000 a year. This will 
place the Library beyond fear of starvation, and give it about 
$25,000 a year to spend for books. The number of volumes in- 
creased from 57,984 in 1878 to 214,000 in the present year; and 
their circulation from 354,000 to 1,147,000. Its flourishing con- 
dition is all the more creditable when one considers that it was 
founded only twenty-four years ago, after the great fire, and that 
it has always been kept in wretchedly inadequate quarters. This 
ill- wind, however, has blown in one good result, as the work of 
the branch stations and reading-rooms has grown to be very im- 
portant. There are now nearly forty delivery stations, where a 
book may be taken out the same day that it is ordered ; and a 
large percentage of the circulation of the books is done through 
them. In connection with these, six branch reading-rooms have 
been opened in different parts of the city and have made them- 
selves popular. In this way the books are made more accessible 
to the people than would be possible with even the most spacious 
single building. 

Mr. Edward Kemeys, the sculptor, has decided to ma)^e Chi- 
cago his home, and is now building a studio in Bryn Mawr, a 
pretty suburb to the south. He threatens to call it ** Wolf's 
Den," in honor of the first animal he modelled, more than twenty 
years ago. 

Chicago, 17 Sept. 1895. Lucy Monroe. 



Fall Announcements of Books 

{Continued /*om Sept. 14) 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

• • Literary Shrines : the Haunts of Some Famous American 
Authors," and **A Literary Pilgrimage among the Haunts of 
Famous British Authors," by Theodore F. Wolfe, M.D. ; •*The 
Land of the Muskeg," by H. Somers Somerset, illustrated: 
*• Advance Japan: a Nation Thoroughly in Earnest," by J. 
Morris, illustrated by R. Isayama: **A Holiday in Spain and 
Norway," by Caroline Earle White: *'Hill Caves of Yucatan, " 
by Henry C. Mercer; ** Songs, and Other Verses, " by Dollie 
Radford; Vol. III. of the new issue of Stanford's *• Compendium 
of Geography and Travels," being Vol. I. of •• Africa," by A. H. 
Keane; **From Manassas to Appomattox," the memoirs of 
Lieut. -Gen. James Longstreet, C.S. A., sold by subscription only ; 
• * Agriculture, " by R. Hedger Wallace ; * • Bismarck's Table 
Talk, " edited by Charles Lowe ; '^The Great Astronomers." by 
Sir Robert Ball; *• Napoleon's Last Voyages," being the diaries 
of Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher and John R. Glover, Secretary to 
Rear- Admiral Cockburn; •* The American in Paris." a story of 
the Franco-German war based on the words of Bismarck, Moltke, 
Napoleon, Eugenie, Faure, Thiers, Gambetta, MacMahon, Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Washburne and others, by Dr. Eugene C. 
Savidge; *• Turning On the Light." a survey of President 
Buchanan's administration, from i860 to its close, by Horatio 
King, ex- Postmaster-General of the United States; **Hans Breit- 
mann in Germany," by Charles Godfrey Leland; new editions of 
Lamb's works; an eight-volume edition of **The Complete 
Works of Edgar Allan Poe "; ** A Colonial Wooing," a novel by 
Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott, who deals with the doings and 
adventures of some of his own ancestors; •* A Love Episode," by 
Emile Zola, translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly ; * ' The Story of a 
Marriage," by Mrs. Alfred Baldwin; an edition of the **De- 
camerone," in four volumes; *! The Secret of the Court," a tale 
of adventure, by F. Frankfort Moore; '* A Magnificent Young 
Man," by John Strange Winter; **The Black Lamb," by Anna 
Robeson Brown; "The Track of a Storm," by Owen Hall; 
"Josiah's Alarm, and Abel Perry's Funeral," by Josiah Allen's 
Wife; "Captain Dreams, and Other Stories," edited by Capt. 
Charles King; "A Wedding, and Other Stories," by Julien 
Gordon; "Fate at the Door," a New York society novel, by 
Jessie Van Zile Belden; " Bunch Grass Stories," by Mrs. Lindon 
W. Bates: " Herbert Van Lennert," by C. F. Keary; "A Spoilt 
Girl," by Florence Warden; "The Bend Sinister," by Mrs. 
Alexander; "When Greek Meets Greek," by Joseph Hatton; 
" A Point of Conscience," by the Duchess; " The Fairy Prince," 
by Gertrude Warden; and new novels by Marie Corelli. Mrs. 
E. A. Rowland and Rita. The books for the young announced 
by this house are " A Last Century Maid," by Anne H. Wharton ; 
"A New Alice in the Old Wonderland, " by A. M. Richards; 
"Trooper Ross, and Signal Butte," by Capt. Charles King; 
"The Young Castellan," a tale of the English Civil War, by 
George Manville Fenn; a "Popular History of Animals for 
Young People"; " Chumley's Post: A Story of the Pawnee 



Trail," by William O. Stoddard; a " Book of Nursery Songs and 
Rhymes," by S. Baring-Gould; "Cousin Mona," by Rosa 
Nouchette Carey; "Girls Together," by Amy E. Blanchard; 
" Hugh Melville's Quest: a Boy's Adventures in the Days of the 
Armada," by F. M. Holmes; and " The Wizard King," a story 
of the last Moslem invasion of Europe, by David Kerr. 

Of medical and scientific publications they announce " Medical 
Diagnosis, with Special Reference to Practical Medicine," by 
J. M. Da Costa; " Urinalysis," arranged by Joseph C. Guernsey; 
" Tuberculous Disease of Bones and Joints," by W. Watson 
Cheyne; "Cutaneous Medicine," by Louis A. Duhring; "In- 
fancy and Infant Rearing," by John Benjamin Hellier; " A Hand- 
book of Hygiene," by A. M. Davies; *• A Medical and Surgical 
Help for Shipmates and Officers in the Merchant Navy." by W. 
Johnson Smith; "Diphtheria and its Associates," by Lennox 
Browne; "Pediatrics," by Thomas Morgan Rotch; "Thera- 
peutics of Infancy and Childhood," byA. Jacobi; " The Func- 
tional and Organic Diseases of the Stomach," by Sidney Martin; 
* • Elements of Modern Chemistry, " by C. A. Wurtz, fifth edition, 
revised; "The Metallurgy of Iron," by Thomas Turner; " Disin- 
fection and Disinfectants, " by Samuel Rideal ; " A Hand-book of 
Industrial Organic Chemistry," by Samuel P. Sadtler, second 
edition, revised and enlarged; "The Wonders of Modern 
Mechanism," by C. H. Cochrane; "A Hand-book of Garment 
Dyeing and Cleaning," by S. H. Hurst; "A Text-book of 
Chemistry, " by S. P. Sadtler ; • ' Open Air Studies : An Introduction 
to Geology Out-of-Doors," by G. A.J. Cole; "Petroleum," a 
work dealing with its geographical distribution and occurrence, its 
chemistry, production and refining, transport, storage, the laws 
relating thereto, etc., by B. Redwood; "Bleaching and Calico 
Printing," by G. D. Duerr; " Illuminating Gas," by I. A. Butter- 
field ; " Chemical Technology," by A. G. Bloxam ; " An Advanced 
Manual of Applied Mechanics," by Andrew Jamieson; and the 
twenty-first edition of Nystrom's " Pocket-book of Mechanics and 
Engineering. " 



Stone Sl Kimball 

Izaak Walton's lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert and 
Sanderson, forming a new volume of the English Classics Series ; 
" The Sin Eater, and Other Stories," by Fiona Macleod; " The 
Massacre of the Innocents, and Other Tales," a volume of mod- 
ern Belgian fiction, translated by Mrs. Wingate Rinder; " Black 
Spirits and White: A Book of Ghost Stories," by Ralph Adams 
Cram; and Stevenson's " Vailima Letters." 



Frederick Warne Sl Co. 

A new pocket edition of Milton's poetical works; " Lancashire 
Idylls," by J. M. Mather; "Sir Jaffray's Wife, " a novel, byA. W. 
Marchmont; " Cecile : A Tale of the Kaffir War," by A. Rudolph ; 
a new edition, with hitherto unpublished additions, of Eliza Cook's 
poems; "Chess Novelties," by H. E. Bird; " Dinners up to Date ; 
or. What to Order and How to Cook It," menus in French and 
English for the year: "The Spirit of Cookery," by Prof. J. L. W. 
Thudichum; and the following books for the young: "Vivian 
Vansittart, R.N.," by Arthur Lee Knight; "The One-Eyed 
Griffin," fairy-tales, by H. E. Inman; "On the Shelf." by F. S. 
Naylor Gobel ; a new edition of the " Old, Old Fairy Tales " ; and 
a number of novelties, among them various new editions of 
Randolph Caldecott's picture-books. The publication of * * Paul 
Heriot's Pictures," the new collection of stories by the author 
of " Quiet Stories from an Old Woman's Garden, "has been post- 
poned owing to the author's sickness. 



Charles Scribner's Sons' Importations 

In the Mermaid Series, " The Best Plays of George Chapman," 
edited by William Lyon Phelps of Yale, and * * Selected Plays of 
Sir John Vanbrugh," edited by A. E. H. Swain; " Sinbad the 
Sailor and AH Babaand Forty Thieves," with forty full-page illus- 
trations and ten text illustrations by William Strang and J. B. 
Clark, the text of E. W. Lane and Dr. Jonathan Scott ; * * Poems 
of John Donne," edited by E. K. Chambers, with notes by George 
Saintsbury, and "Poems of John Keats," edited by G. Thorn 
Drury, with introduction by Robert Bridges, in the Muses 
Library ; Baedeker's • * South-Eastern France " and • • South- 
western France"; the Warwick Library of English Literature, a 
series of literature guide-books in which each volume will be de- 
voted to the history of some single literary growth, including 
representative illustrations, under the editorship of Prof. C. H. 
Herford, Litt. D., Professor of English literatuce.^niversity Col- 
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lege. The following volumes have been arranged for: — "Eng- 
lish Pastorals," selected, with an introduction, by Edmund K. 
Chambers; **Literature Criticism, "by Prof. C. E. Vaughan; * 'Let- 
ter Writers," by W. Raleigh, M. A. ; ** Tales in Verse," by Prof. 
C. H. Herford; *• English Essays," by J. H. Lobban, M.A. ; and 
••English. Masques," by H.A.Evans; "Old Chester," with 
etchings and pen-and-ink sketches, etched and described by 
Henry Crickmore; "A Manual of Greek Antiquities for the Use 
of Students and General Readers, " by Prof. Percy Gardner and 
F. B. Jevons, M.A., with numerous illustrations; Vol H. of Prof. 
Villari's •• History of Florence for the First Two Centuries"; a 
new edition of W. Robinson's ••The English Flower Garden " ; 
••Essays in English Literature, 17 80- 1860," Second Series, by 
George Saintsbury; the following new English juveniles: *• Seven 
Wise Scholars," by Ascott R. Hope; ••Hallowe'en Ahoy; or. 
Lost in the Crozet Islands," by Hugh St. Leger; "Two Gallant 
Rebels: A Story of the Great Struggle in La Vendue," by Edgar 
Pickering; •* Dora; or, a Girl without a Home," by Mrs. R. H. 
Read; and • * Dulcie King, " by Corbett Seymour, all illustrated; 
and "Robinson Crusoe" and •* Gulliver's Travels, " each with 
over 100 illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

The list contains further a new, cheaper edition of George 
Eliot ; a • • Life of Ernest Renan, " by Francis Espinasse, in the 
Great Writer Series; Vols. H.-VL of a *• History of Egypt, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present, " by Prof. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie; ''The Growth of the Brain," by Prof. Henry Herbert 
Donaldson, and ''Evolution of Art as Illustrated by the Life His- 
tories of Designs," by Prof. Alfred C. Haddon, in the Contempo- 
rary Science Series; "The Household of Sir Thomas More," a 
new edition with numerous illustrations by John Jellicoe and Her- 
bert Railton, and an introduction by the Rev. W. H. Hutton ; 
" Masters of Italian Music," by R. S. Streatfield; " Architecture 
for General Readers: a Short Treatise on the Principles and 
Motives of Architectural Design with a Historical Sketch," by H. 
H. Statham, with illustrations; "The Social Contract," by Rous- 
seau, edited by H. J. Tozer; " Perils of British Trade," by Edwin 
Burgis; •* Co-operative Labor upon the Land," edited by J. A. 
Hobson; " Local Taxation and Finance," by G. H. Blunden. and 
•• A Hand-Book of Socialism," by W. D. P. Bliss, in the Social 
Science Series; ••Rooted in Dishonor," a novel, by Hartley 
Carmichael; Plutarch's "Lives of Noble Grecians and Romans," 
Englished by Sir Thomas North, with introduction by George 
Wyndham, M.P. ; and " Psychology for Teachers," by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, with preface by J. G. Fitch. 



T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

•'Abraham Lincoln: Tributes from His Associates"; •'An- 
archy or Government," by W. M. Salter; "Beautiful Houses," 
by Louis H. Gibson; "Beauties of Shakespeare," by the Rev. W. 
Dodd, LL.D. ; a new edition of ••Captain Coignet"; " Chil- 
howee Boys in War Time." by Sarah E. Morrison; "Famous 
Leaders Among Women," by Sarah K. Bolton; •* Half a Dozen 
Boys," by AnnaChapin Ray; •' The Hawthorn Tree, and Other 
Poems," by Nathan Haskell Dole; "How Tommy Saved the 
Barn," by James Otis; *• Master and Man," by Tolstoi; " Shake- 
speare's Heroines on the Stage," by C. E. L. Wingate; '•Sun- 
shine for Shut-Ins," by a Shut-in; '• Three Apprentices of Moon 
Street," by George Montorgueil; "Too Good to be True," by 
E. S. Elliott; ••Turning Points in Successful Careers/' by W. M. 
Thayer; and " Under the Old Elms," by Mary B. Chaflin. 



Roberts Bros. 

'• Constantinople, " by Edwin A. Grosvenor,withan introduction 
by Gen. Lew Wallace, illustrated ; Vol. V. of Renan's * • History 
of the People of Israel"; Vol. I. of Dr. Adolph Harnack's 
"History of Dogma," translated by Neil Buchanan; "The 
Wood Beyond the World," by William Morris; Hamerton's 
." Contemporary French Painters," "Painting in France" and 
•• Imagination in Landscape Painting," with many illustrations; 
•• The Helen Jackson Year-Book, " by Harriet T. Perry; •• From 
Dreamland Sent," poems by Lilian Whiting; •• Modern German 
Literature," by Benjamin W. Wells; "Stars and Telescopes," 
by David P. Todd and W. T. Lynn, and a "Handbook of 
Arctic Discoveries, " by Gen. A. W. Greeley, in the Columbian 
Knowledge Series; **All Men Are Liars," a novel, by Joseph 
Hocking; "My Sister Henriette," by Ernest Renan, translated 
by Abby L. Alger; "An Old Convent School, and Other 
Papers," by Susan Coolidge; '•Dante Gabriel Rossetti: His 
Family Letters, " with a memoir by W. M. Rossetti ; • ' Margaret 



and Her Friends ; or. Ten Converse ^'Oijs with Margaret Fuller 
upon the Mythology of the Greeks aflcf Us Expression in Art," 
reported by Caroline W. Healey; "^rom Jerusalem toNicaea: 
The Church in the First Three Centuries," by P. S. Moxom;a 
new, illustrated edition of John Gait's novels ; new volumes in 
Miss Wormeley's translations of Moliere and Balzac; •• A Garden 
of Pleasure, " by M. V. B. ; ••A Woman Who Did Not," by 
Victoria Cross; ••Twentieth Century Marriages; or. Dies 
Dominai,"bya Woman of the Day, with rejoinders by Lady 
Jeune and others; '•Some Unconventional People," by Mrs. John 
G. Jebb; "A Bud of Promise: A Story for Ambitious Parents," 
by A. G. Plympton; and the following juveniles: ''In the 
Okefenokee," a story of war-time and the great Georgia Swamp, 
by Louis Pendleton: ••A Jolly Good Summer," by Mary P. 
Vi^ells Smith; '•The Mushroom Cave," by Evelyn Raymond; 
••Dorothy and Anton " a sequel to ••Dear Daughter Dorothy," 
by A. S. Plympton; ••Frowzle the Runaway," by Lily F. 
Wesselhoeft; ••Through Forest and Plain," by A. Ruisan and F. 
Boyle; ••The Keeper of the Salamander's Order," by William 
Shattuck; "Joel: A Boy of Galilee," by Annie F. Johnston ; 
" Goostie," •• Yan and Nochie of Tappan Sea " and " Under the 
Stable Door," by M. Carrie Hyde; and ••Don " and " My Honey," 
by the author of •• Miss Toosey's Mission." 



Little, Brown A Co. 

An edition of Charles Lever's novels of adventure, in continua- 
tion of and uniform with the series of his military novels already 
published by this house; ••The Life of Francis Parkman," by 
Charles H. Farnham ; • • Victorian Songs, " collected and illustrated 
by Edmund H. Garrett, a companion volume to "Elizabethan 
Songs " ; a new translation of four of George Sand's best-known 
novels ; a new series of four volumes of the Romances of Alex- 
ander Dumas; a cheaper edition of the Cambridge Classics; 
•• Modern Etching, " seven plates by Strang, Legros, Holroyd, 
Cameron and Rodin, with etched title and descriptive text by Charles 
Quentin; and •' A Flock of Girls and Boys," by Nora Perry. 



American Book Co. 

"Burnett**R Zoology for High Schools and Academies, " by Mar- 
garetta Burnett ; •• Psychology in Education," by Ruric N. Roark ; 
•• Myths of the Northern Lands," told with special reference to 
their use in literature and art. by Prof. H. A. Guerber; " Klop- 
stock's Bedeutung fur sein Zeitalter," by Chovelius; •• Lessing's 
Dramaturgic," by G- G. Gervinus, and " Lessing's 'Minna von 
Barnhelm,'" by H. Kurz; and ••Meier Helmbrecht," by Dr. 
H. Khull, three volumes in the Germania Texts Series; "Bilder 
aus der Deutscheii Litteratur," by J. Keller; '• The First Greek 
Book," by C. W. Gleason and Caroline S. Atherton, with an in- 
troduction by W. C. Collar; '• Latin Lessons," by E. W. Coy; 
••Cornelius Nepos," new and revised edition, by Thomas B. 
Lindsay; ••The Academic French Course," in accordance with 
the latest rules adopted by the French Academy, by Antoine 
Muzzarelli; and ••The Natural Course of Music," by F. H. Ripley 
and Thomas Tapper. 



Fleming H. Revell Co. 

" Successward : A Young Man's Book for Young Men," by 
Edward W. Bok; "From Far Formosa: The Island, its People 
and Missions," by G. L. Mackay, D.D., edited by the Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald ; and six booklets for the young, " Brother Lawrence" ; 
••A Day's Time-Table," by E.S.Elliot; "A Wastrel Re- 
deemed," by David Lyall; " Comfort Pease and Her Gold Ring," 
by Mary E. Wilkins; "My Little Boy Blue," by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey; and "The Swiss Guide," by Dr. C. H. Parkhurst. 



Open Court Pub. Co. 

The Open Court Publishing Co. has just issued the third edition 
of "The Gospel of Buddha," by Dr. Paul Carus, and the second 
of " The Diseases of Personality," by Th. Ribot. The same firm 
announces for early publication "The Prophets of Ancient Israel," 
by Prof. Carl Heinrich Comill; •'The Primary Factors of Or- 
ganic Evolution, " by Prof. E. D. Cope ; ••Lovers Three Thousand 
Years Ago, as indicated by the Song of Solomon," by T. A. Good- 
win, D. D. ; and •• Poet-Darwinian Questions," by Prof. George 
John Romanes. The last-named book is the second volume of 
Prof. Romanes's important work, ••Darwin and After Darwin," 
and it was almost ready for publication when he was taken ill two 
years ago. It will be issued on Oct. 15. Prof. Comill's book is 
a collection of a series of articles published recently in TAe Open 
Court, 
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Francis P. Harper 

'•Zebulon M. Pike's Expeditions to the Headwaters of the 
Mississippi River, Interior Parts of Louisiana, Mexico and Texas 
in 1805-7. Reprinted in Full from the Original Philadelphia 
Edition of 18 10," edited and annotated by Dr. Elliott Coues; and 
"•The Shore Birds of North America," by Prof. Daniel Giraud 
Elliot, with 74 full-page plates by Edwin Sheppard. 



Thomas Whittaker 

This firm announces "Aim High," a book for young men, and 
-•Womanhood," a volume for girls, by William M. Thayer. 



American Academy of Political and Social Science 

'• The Minimum Principle in the Tariff of 1828, and Its Recent 
Revival," by Dr. S. R. Harding; '* Representation in New Eng- 
land Legislatures," by Prof. G. H. Haynes; •• Proportional Rep- 
resentation, " by Prof. J. W. Jenks; *• Railway Departments for 
the Relief and Insurance of Employees," by Dr. E. R. Johnson; 
*• The Sources of American Federalism," by Prof. W. C. Morey ; 
*'The Amendments to the Italian Constitution," by Prof. G. A. 
Ruiz; ••The Problem of Sociology, " by Dr. C. Simmell; ''The 
Income Tax Decisions as an Object Lesson in Constitutional 
Construction," by Prof. C. G. Tiedeman; and •♦Recent Political 
Experiments in the Swiss Democracy,'.' by Prof. L. Wuarin. 



Penn Publishing Co. 

"Andy's Ward; or. The International Museum," a story of 
dime-museum wonders, by James Otis; •• Comrades True; or, 
Perseverance vs. Genius," a story for boys, by Edward S. Ellis; 
-* Tiny Tot's Speaker for the Wee Ones," compiled by Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs. E. J. H. Goodfellow; •• Slips of Speech," by John 
H. Bechtel; "Toasts and Forms of Public Address," by William 
Pittenger ; and a series of •♦ Penn Pocket Translations " of Greek 
and Latin classics. 



R. H. Russell Si Son 

' ' Handicapped ; or, A Racing Romance, " a comedy in three acts, 
for three male and eight female characters, by Sallie Toler; 
•• The Match Box," a comedy in two acts, for five male and four 
female characters, by Alice Gale Woodbury; "Dancing Atten- 
dance," a one-act comedietta, for three male and one female 
-character, by Henry L. Williams; •• A Social Outcast, " in one act, 
by Charles Townsend; and ♦• Love and Lockjaw," also in one act, 
by Henry L. Williams". They announce, also, two large quarto 
volumes, " Chip's Dogs" and *• Chip's Old Woodcuts, "containing 
all the best-known drawings of the late F. P. W. Bellew (the 
•♦Chip" of Li/e); and "What shall I Do?" by Ruth Hall, a 
volume of suggestions for entertainments. 



Spanish Historiography 

To THE Editors of The Critic:— 

Your criticisms of books on Spain generally show a true know- 
ledge of Spanish matters, and it is for this reason that I am sur- 
prised to find that the reviewer of •• A History of Spain," by W. 
R. Burke, in a recent number, has been rather unjust in his 
appreciation and incorrect in his estimate of Spain's contributions 
to historiography, when he says:— "The mental sloth that has 
characterized the Spanish nation ever since the days of Cervantes 
and of Calderon shows but faint signs of disappearing. Spain has 
had practically no participation in the scientific movement of this 
<:entury ; the new spirit in historiography is but slowly penetrating 
the intellectual gloom." 

The reviewer, who shows a great deal of historical knowledge, 
may be perfectly correct, and often seems to be so in his criticism 
of the book, but when from this criticism he goes in rather a loose 
manner to criticise the country's mental activity,, one feels inclined 
to remind him of what Apdlcs told the shoemaker: JVe sutor 
ultra crtpidam. 

If there is a branch of human knowledge in which Spain can 
best show her mental activity, it is precisely in historiography; in 
which she equals any other country and excels many. 

From the historic-epic poem and the •* Cronic " of the Cid to 
the time of Alfonso el Sabio (AlphonsoX,, the Learned) up to 
those centuries rich in events, with the conquest of Granada after 
seven hundred years of constant battling and the discovery and 
-conquest of America, the Spanish historians have made good use 
of such great events, and been most prolific from then up to the 



time of the great historians. Father Juan de Mariana and Hurtado 
de Mendoza, and later Garcilaso,ColomaandSoHs:it would take a 
volume to mention the historical works and historical writers pro- 
duced by Spain. In the last century and first part of this, we find 
anything but ''mental sloth " with such workers as the Marquis 
of San Felipe, Ferreras, Mufloz, Fl6rez, Masdeu, Martinez Marina, 
Campmany, Jovellanos and Moratin. Then come the modern 
Spanish historians, the Count of Toreno, Modesto Lafuente, Ama- 
dor de los Rios, Alcala Galiano and Jos^ Quintana, who for his 
history of the •* Lives of Famous Spaniards " is called the Spanish 
Plutarch. 

These historians are of wide reputation, and there are many 
others of the present time, not of such standing as historians alone, 
who have dealt with special historical subjects, as Pi y Margall, Cas- 
telar and Cdnovas del Castillo, now Premier of Spain and Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of History — for Spain, as the reviewer 
may know, has had for a long time an academy to cultivate, pro- 
mote and encourage historical matters, notwithstanding that the 
••new spirit in historiography is but slowly penetrating the intel- 
lectual gloom." The ••new spirit " is really an old one in Spain, 
and the *• intellectual gloom " ife marked by a brilliant era in which 
Spain has done her share well in the literary movement of the cen- 
tury, and particularly in history. 

There are now Ferndndez Duro. whose works on naval histori- 
cal matters have attracted attention everywhere and are consid- 
ered to be unequalled in their way; Men^ndez Pelayo, that 
indefatigable worker whose investigations on historical literature, 
art and science, are astonishing; and Jos6 Maria Asensio, whose 
monumental work on Columbus and the discovery of America, re- 
cently published, is now generally regarded by experts as the best 
work on the subject in any language ; this being the opinion not 
alone of the Spanish, French and German authorities, whose praise 
of modern Spanish contributions to historiography and modern 
Spanish historians runs high, but the opinion of authorities more 
familiar to the reviewer, as Froude, Freeman and Harrisse. 

New York, 27 Aug., 1895. ^ Juan GarcIa Pur6n. 

[It is a commonplace remark that nine out of every ten differ- 
ences of opinion are based on errors of definition, and on miscon- 
ceptions at the outset. If the same words or phrases conveyed 
exactly the same idea to every man, there would be but few dis- 
cussions. Thus, what the reviewer means by ••the new spirit in 
historiography " is an entirely different thing from the conception 
this phrase apparently conveys to Dr. Puron's mind. History is 
slowly but surely attaining the rank of a science, which will be a 
part of and subordinate to sociology in the classification of know- 
ledge made by Comte. Hence, the new spirit in history is diamet- 
rically and unalterably opposed to the "great-man theory" of 
Carlyle. It does not treat of the past life of a few great men, but 
only of the political organism in which man lives. In tracing the 
development of this organism, its component elements, the politi- 
cal, legal, economic and social institutions must be carefully 
studied. The forces that control the actions of great men 
are analyzed, not the petty details of their daily life. History is 
not viewed as a drama, but as an orderly development, the study 
of which appeals mainly to the reason, and not to the imagination. 
All work must be based on a careful examination of contemporary 
sources. But the facts thus gleaned are not regarded as important 
in themselves, but only as enabling us to see more clearly the line 
of evolution. 

During this century, students have been gradually and tenta- 
tively and even unconsciously tending towards this conception of 
history, and this tendency is what we mean by the •* new spirit in 
historiography. " Evidently these words convey a totally differ- 
ent conception to Dr. Puron's mind, for he subjectively cites as 
authorities probably familiar to the reviewer, and typical of this 
spirit, Froude, Freeman and Harrisse. None of these writers, 
except perhaps Freeman, is in any way typical of this new spirit 
as described above. Froude viewed history as a succession of 
great dramas, and maintained that if every word of Shakespeare's 
*• Macbeth " were true, it would be the ideal history. Harrisse, 
again, is the investigator of the fifteenth-century voyages of dis- 
covery and of the lives of the discoverers. Freeman, though 
somewhat carried away by the irresistible tendency towards insti- 
tutional history, is the author of that superficial phrase about his- 
tory being merely past politics. Into what Dr. Pur6n means by 
• • the new spirit in historiography " it does not behoove the re- 
viewer to inquire. Suffice it that he has shown that something 
radically different from Dr. Pnron's conception was meant. The 
reviewer thus cannot retract his statement, unles? Dr. Europ lean 
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name the meti who have done for Spanish history what Hallam, 
Stubbs, Green and Seeley have done for England, what Waitz, 
Sohm and their disciples have done for Germany, what was done 
by Fustel de Coulanges and Taine, and what at present Luchaire, 
Flach, Glasson, Rambaud and a host of others are doing for 
France. We should be only too happy could he mention them ; 
our shelves would very soon be filled with their works. 

The words '* the new spirit in historiography" can also convey 
an alternate meaning — a meaning, however, inseparably included in 
the one above outlined. To many these words merely imply a most 
careful study of the sources, an unbiassed sifting of contemporary 
and other evidence, and the taking of nothing for granted. Pre- 
sumably Dr. Pur6n took this narrower meaning of the phrase. 
If so, let us see in how far his statement that *• * the new spirit * 
is really an old one in Spain" is true. Let us see how far the 
historians he mentions comply with this rigorous demand of ** the 
new spirit." We fear he would hardly accept our opinion, so we 
will quote a sentence or two from Rafael Altamira — who, by the 
way, is connected with the •* Royal Academy of History," of 
whose existence Dr. Puron insinuates that the reviewer is un- 
aware : — • * Gran parte de las fuentes continua in^dita y aun des- 
conocida en los archives ; y de las publicadas, pocas son las que 
se han estudiado a fondo y se hanaprovechado bien en todos sus 
frutos y consecuencias." As regards the teaching of history in 
Spain. Dr. Puron will likewise find in the same book, • • La Enseft- 
anza de la Historia" (p. 422 et seq.), some fruitful matter to 
ponder upon. — The Reviewer.] 



stands a bouquet of freshly cut flowers, or other bric-i-brac, while 
on the walls are artistically interspersed a number of * * water- 
colors, " well worthy of the visitor's inspection. On the shelves 
are many books. From the window an extensive view is obtained 
of the beautifully wooded surrounding country, and in the distance, 
on Albany Hill, the eye can discern, peeping out from amongst 



rirs, Humphry Ward at Home 

{Tht Westminster Review) 

Aldbury, the quaint little place in which is situated the country 
home of the famous authoress of *• Marcella," is one of those old 
English villages which modern civilization has happily passed by, 
leaving it just as it was centuries ago, with its stocks and whipping- 




post still standing beneath the shade of an immense oak, in close 
proximity to the horse-pond on the village green. It is. a quiet, 
sleepy little place of about 800 or 900 souls, with its inn, its post- 
office, and chandler's shop, nestling in a valley beneath the lux- 
uriant Chiltern Hills, where day follows day in the same sleepy 
style, the silence disturbed only by the ring of the blacksmith's an- 
vil, or the occasional rattle of a cart — surely the beau-id6al of peace 
— and Mrs. Humphry Ward is to be congratulated on having 
chosen such a spot for the pursuit of her literary labors. 

The passer-by can just catch a glimpse, through the clean, 
white-painted lodge-gates, of Mrs. Ward's residence, which is ap- 
propriately tiamed *• Stocks House," lying back some little distance 
froni the main road, and approached through a picturesque avenue 
of high trees. On entering the house one is immediately struck by 
the size of the hall and reception-rooms, on the walls of which are 
a choice assortment of old masters, the Dutch and Flemish schools 
being es'pecially well represented ; and by the antiquity of the fur- 
niture and large, characteristic fireplaces. Well in keeping with 
these is the massive oak staircase by which the study is reached. 

A most notable feature of this room is its prevailing lightness, 
which is greatly augmented by the light color in which the fur- 
niture, fittings and doors are painted, this being harmoniously re- 
lieved here, and thereby an artistic fancy table, on which, perhaps, 




the tall pine trees, *• Ashbridge Monument," erected in memory 
of the Duke of Bridgewater, one of the original promoters of the 
Grand Junction Canal, which passes within a few miles. 

A stroll across the lawn and along the moss-bordered gravel- 
walk, dotted at intervals with an ivy-coated flower vase, brings 
the visitor to the neat, well-kept gardens, which are well worth a^ 
visit, the flower-beds just now being resplendent in flowers, 
which show to great advantage against the bluish-purple back- 
ground of distant trees, in which the birds are constantly re- 
minding one that the glory of summer is once more present. 

By this time a brilliant red sunset announced that night was- 
approaching, and warned me to prepare to retrace my footsteps 
back to busy London. As I entered the village, the bright morn- 
ing sunlight had now changed to purple twilight ; on the green a. 
few villagers lounged, reflecting themselves, together with the old 
church spire, in the still pond ; whilst the children amused them- 
selves with an innocent game of marbles or skipping-rope. Every- 
thing reminded one of peace and contentment. The few shops 
began to trim their oil lamps and exhibit an excuse for a light, 
wjiile here and there a laborer wended his way homeward. A. 
glance in at the inn revealed a few toilers of the soil, comfortably 
ensconced in the old-fashioned high-backed seats, engaged in a 
quiet game of dominoes, or enjoying a well-earned draw fronv^ 
their favorite clays. Approaching the railway- station, the armor- 
ial bearings of a waiting carriage reminded me that close by this- 
peaceful village was the home of the Rothschilds. 

It may be interesting to recall here that in the neighborhood of 
Aldbury is the village of Ivinghoe, from which Sir Walter Scott: 
took the name for the novel " Ivanhoe." 



Otsego Lake 

Deep, deep she lies amidst the hills enchanted 

Which are a spirit's home. 

The undying heart to whom the boon is granted 

To lead men's thoughts where his were wont to roam. 

Blue are her waters, bluer than the skies. 

Blue as her sister lake across the ocean — 

The only other lake of Earth's which lies. 

Like her, enveloped in Art's deep emotion. 

Girdled by mountains, passin||f winds but stoop. 
And dip a finger as they hasten by. 
Blurring in streaks the.waters. Shadows troop, 
As fast as hopes, o'er the dark hill-sides green ; 
But not alone with verdure are they crowned — 
They bear a greener memory. 
And immortelles her rocky banks around, 
The pallid flowers of fame, are thickly seen. 
Which, bloodless, pure, yet living, seem to say, 
•* We spring from that which cannot pass away." 
Algernon Sy 
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rir. Hope at the Hotel Continental 

To THE Editors of The Critic:— 

I have just finished reading Mr. Anthony Hope's delightful 
•• Wheel of Love," in the August and September Scrzbners, and 
I think it a pity that it should be marred by its misleading de- 
scriptions of incidents at the Hotel Continental, Paris. Mr. Ash- 
worth inquires of the clerk if there are letters for Miss Travers or 
fpr him, and '* after a search the porter {szc) answers • Nothing, 
sir.* " The mail at the Continental is handled by clerks in the of- 
fice; but the porter (who answers Mr. Ashworth's question. with- 
out having been addressed) has nothing to do with it. Elsewhere 
the porter and the mail are introduced, showing that while Mr. 
Hope is familiar with the management of English hotels, he knows 
nothing whatever about the great Parisian hostelry he introduces 
as a background for a part of his story. 

Further on, Mr. Ashworth's party "received their numbers in 
gloomy silence, and mounted the stairs." I should be willing to 
wager a goodly sum they did not. Guests at the Contmental do 
not ••mount the stairs." They are handed over to one of the 
messenger- boys, or to one of the hotel interpreters, who introduce 
them into one of the elevators — marvellously slow machines they 
are, too ! 

But before Mr. Hope gets his people upstairs, he draws a 
patheiic picture of Miss Bussey seated on her trunk in the court- 
yard. On the arrival of strangers at the Continental the baggage 
is at once taken charge of by two or three porters, and it would 
be more than singular if any guest should have an opportunity of 
using his or her trunk as a resting-place after it had passed into 
the hands of these people. Nor is Mr. Hope's picture of break- 
fast full of truth. Not only do a large proportion of the guests 
breakfast in their own room, but the picture of a waiter entering 
the breakfast-room with a handful of letters to distribute, is a 
pure piece of imagination. Letters are, at the first delivery, 
sent upstairs and delivered at the rooms. Such a thing as delivery 
in the restaurant — where Mr. Hope's people must have been 
breakfasting— is quite impossible. Further on, there is a refer- 
ence to the smoking-room. There is no such place in the Con- 
tinental, but smoking is permitted on the enclosed gallery that 
surrounds the great courtyard. Finally, I think exception might 
be taken to speaking of the Rue de Rivoli as a ••road." 

New York, id Sept. 1895. Barr Ferree, 



Copyright in Canada 

Mr. Newcombe, whom Canada sent to London to confer with 
the Secretary of the Colonies regarding the Canadian Copyright 
Bill, has returned to Ottawa with the information that the British 
Colonial Office cannot approve the bill in its present form, and an 
outline of proposed changes. Both he and Mr. Hall Caine have 
refused to give information as to the nature of the changes. A 
correspondent of the Tribune writes from Toronto: — ••The gist 
of the difficulty, from the Canadian point of view, seems to be a 
strong insistence upon the right to legislate on copyright, ham- 
pered by lack of cogent reasons for doing so at the present time. 
'There is a firm belief in the right itself ; a well-grounded convic- 
tion that it was granted by the act of Confederation. Cases de- 
cided by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council unquestion- 
ably support this view ; but when you cannot prove a practical 
grievance in behalf of the interests concerned, it may be expedient 
to postpone the exercise of the right. The loyalty of Canadians 
requires more than purely Canadian considerations. As an im- 
portant part of the Empire, they must look at the larger bearings 
of the question. British authors of eminence have written to 
Canadian publishers protesting against interference with interests 
of the greatest international concern. It may be taken for granted 
that the opposition of the Colonial Office has not been maintained 
so long without reasons which are much weightier than the press- 
ure of the British Copyright Association or the Incorporated 
Society of Authors. After many years of waiting, during which 
copyright editions had no legal protection from American pub- 
lishers. England has obtained an international agreement with the 
United States, and immensely extended her literary market. The 
passage of the Canadian act. it is contended in England, will 
undo all that has been gained for the cause of international copy- 
right among the English-speaking races. If the time has come, 
as many Canadians believe, to hope and work for closer union 
with the mother country, and a still higher position in the Empire, 
it is strange loyalty that will not forego a constitutional right the 
assertion of which at the present time endangers interests so vital, • 
and is without substantial advantage to the Canadian people." 



A Letter from Dr. Doyle 

To THE Editors of The Critic : — 

I notice that you allude to my recent lecturing tour in Amer- 
ica as though it had been unsuccessful. In justice to my most 
able manager, Major J. B. Pond, will you allow me to say that it 
was successful beyond all possible expectation, that I had cro\^ded 
houses nearly everywhere, and that I could have easily doubled 
the list of my engagements. My renwrks about American lectur- 
ing were impersonal, and I repeat that an English author should 
go there with the primary idea of seeing the country and the peo- 
pie, and that the making of money should be a secondary one. 
Maloja, Switzerland, 2 Sept. 1895. A. Conan Doyle. 



nr. Stoclcton on ''Captain Horn" 

*• When I began to write • The Adventures of Captain Horn,' " 
writes Mr. Frank R. Stockton to an old friend, ''it was my in- 
tention to devote but a moderate portion of the story to my hero's 
golden experiences; in the main part of the story, I proposed to 
tell what he did with his money after he got it. But the working 
out of his adventures proved to be such an agreeable occupation^ 
that they extended themselves until they had taken possession of 
the whole story. In regard to this relinquishment of my original 
plan, I was particularly sorry not to be able to relate the adven- 
tures and experiences of Mrs. Cliff, after her return, as a million- 
aire, to her native town of Plainton. I have consequently deter- 
mined to take up again this part of the story and carry it on to its 
proposed conclusion ; and I am now engaged in writing a novel- 
ette, which I shall call • Mrs. Cliff in Plainton, * in which I shall 
tell what happened to a ifiillion^ire housewife. 

•• In spite of the fact that I confined * The Adventures of Cap- 
tain Horn ' to the events relating to the discovery and final dis- 
posal of his treasure, the story, when finished, was found to be 
entirely too long to be published in one volume, and, in order to 
bring it down to the limit of the ordinary book, I was obliged to 
take out no less than 30,000 words. This I did by omitting a 
number of chapters and portions of chapters, mostly concerning 
the life of Edna Markham in Paris; and this made necessary 
the omission of four or five important chapters and the plots 
of two love-stories. Therefore the original manuscript is quite 
different from the published book. 

•• I have been asked so often why this story was not first pub- 
lished in serial form, that I will here say that not only would the 
story have been very long for magazine use, but that I did not 
consider its nature adapted to monthly publication. I believed 
that, if people were interested in this story, they would want to go- 
on and read it, and not stop in the middle of an adventure and 
wait a month to see what could happen next. For this reason I 
deemed it wise to publish the story at once, in book-form." 

English Publishing Ethics 

(London Literary Worlds Aug. 30.) 

If we are to believe the writer of **The Lounger" column 
in The Critic^ American publishers are superior to British pub- 
lishers in their treatment of one another. "They ** may have their 
faults, but stealing each other's authors is not one of them." The 
reference is to a practice that has grown up in London for a pub- 
lisher to apply to a rising author to be permitted to publish a book 
for him. •* The Lounger " regards this with a severity which he 
would hardly show to other business men. When a publisher is- 
sues a book for an author, he hardly establishes a life-long con- 
nection which could warrant the epithet *• theft " to an attempt by 
another publisher to attract him away from the first. If a tailor 
sends us a circular we do not call him a thief, though presumably 
he ought to be aware that there is a tailor in existence who has 
hitherto had our custom. We do not entirely defend the practice, 
but in these days of keen competition the man that calmly waits 
till customers drop from the clouds is not likely to succeed. 
Authors are not likely to complain of competition for their favours, 
and we are not convinced that all American publishers abstain 
from •* touting." 



A NOVEL yachting experience, **A Cruise on the Norfolk 
Broads," will be described by Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd in the 
October Century, Here one exchanges views of the sea for 
glimpses of English meadows; hedge-rows brush against the 
sails, boats dart out from behind barns, and the waving grain 
stretches almost to the gunwale. It is like yachting on dry land._ 
The article will be illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
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Poets, Attend! 

The Editors of The Critic hereby offer twenty-five dollars 
{S2j) for the best original poem that shall reach them not later 
than JO Sept, iSg^, on the subject of bicycling or the bicycle. 
Ten dollars {Sid) will be paid for the second-best poem. Poems 
of less than four or more than one hundred lines will not be con- 
sidered. Each manuscript must be type-written and must be sign- 
ed with an assumed name' not previously employed by the writer y 
and the real na?ne must be enclosed in a sealed envelope marked 
on the outside with the assumed name only. Competition closes 
Sept. JO. 



Educational Notes 

Saturday Oct. 19 has been fixed as the date for opening the 
new buildings of the University of the City of New York in 
Washington Square and on University Heights. Dr. Samuel 
Weir, a graduate of the Northwestern University and of the 
University, has been appointed to the chair of the History of Edu- 
cation and Ethics in the School of Pedagogy. He is a native of 
Toronto, 36 years of age. 

At its commencement, this year, Tulane University gave an 
LL.D. to Prof. Jacob Cooper of Rutgers. President Johnson 
of Tulane says that he was examined for admission to Yale in 
1852, along with Prof. Cooper. At the beginning of the exami- 
nation Tutor Talcott said to Mr. Cooper, •* How much Greek 
have you read ?" ** Over three thousand pages," was the reply ; 
and his examination proved that he spoke truly. Some years 
afterwards, another classmate, knowing Prof. Cooper's love of 
Hebrew, asked him, **Do you love Hebrew as much as ever?" 
**Yes," was the reply. "Well, how much do you love it?" 
The reply was modestly made. • ' I think that if all the He- 
brew Bibles in the world were destroyed, I could write it from 
memory." 

The Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Butler of the University of Chicago 
has accepted the presidency of Colby University, and will take 
office next January. Dr. Butler is a graduate of Colby, class of 
1873. 

Miss Helen M. Gould has founded two scholarships in New 
York University, in memory of her father. The endowment of 
each is $5000, expected to yield $250 annually; and the scholar- 
ships are open only to persons living on the line. of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad system. One of the scholarships is in the Uni- 
versity proper, while the other is open only to teachers studying 
in the School of Pedagogy. 

Mayor Sutro of San Francisco has presented a site of thir- 
teen acres south of Golden Gate Park to the University of Cali- 
fornia for the erection of its new college buildings, the "Board 
of Regents having decided that a location in the immediate 
vicinity of the city is preferable to the University's present 
home at Berkeley. Mayor Sutro will erect, on a lot adjoining 
the new site, a home for his library of 300,000 volumes, which 
he will present to the city, though it may be placed under the 
control of the University. 

The sixty-fifth annual meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science was opened on Sept. 11, by the new 
President, Sir Douglas Galton, who fainted while delivering his 
address. Among those present were Profs. Ira Remsen of Johns 
Hopkins, and Frederick Bedell of Cornell. The Association's next 
meeting will be held in Toronto. 

The October Century will contain a paper on •• The Marriage 
Rate of College Women," by Millicent W. Shinn, from which it 
appears that the ultimate possibility of a college woman's marriage 
is below fifty-five per cent., as against ninety for other women. 

The Department of Public Instruction of this State has pub- 
lished a bulletin containing the "Amendments of and Additions 
to the School Law of the State of New York," 30 June 1894-95, 
among them those referring to the study of the nature and ef- 
fects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics in connection with 
physiology and hygiene in the public schools, the display of the 
flag on school-houses, and the biennial school census in cities and 
towns exceeding a population of 10,000. 

The paper on "American Public Libraries: their Past, Pres- 
ent and Future," read by George Watson Cole, Librarian of the 
Free Public Library of Jersey City, before the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club at Philadelphia, 11 Feb. 1895, has been printed by 
that institution as one of its Occasional Papers. It is filled with 
nteresting and valuable information. 



*• The Industrial Evolution oi^h^ [/nited States," by Carroll D. 
Wright of the Department of L^bor, is announced by Flood & 
Vincent, being especially designed /or the C. L. S. C. It deals 
with the great industrial movements that have made the prosperity 
of this country. 

Prof. Charles V. Riley, for many years entomologist in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, died suddenly in Washington on Sept. 14, 
of the results of a fall from his bicycle. An Englishman by birth, 
an American by choice, he was a cosmopolitan by education, and 
during his short career (he died within four days of his fifty- second 
birthday) he was a journalist and Union soldier as well as a 
scientist. He was born in London, 18 Sept. 1843, studied in 
France and Germany, and came to this country in i860, settling 
on a farm in Illinois. For some time he was on the editorial staff 
of the Chicago Evening Journal 2XiA The Practical Farmery and 
enlisted in 1864, serving till the end of the War. In 1868 he was 
appointed State Entomologist of Missouri, which position he re- 
signed in 1877 to take charge of the expedition sent to investi- 
gate the Rocky Mountain locust. The following year he was made 
entomologist of the Bureau of Agriculture. In 1881 he was put 
in charge of the entomological division of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture, which he organized, and was also made curator of insects 
in the United States National Museum, to which he presented his 
private collections. He had been lecturer in several colleges, and 
had received several honorary degrees. In 1873 the French 
Government gave him a gold medal for his services in the study of 
the phylloxera ; he was, also, a member of the Legion of Honor, 
and received numerous honors from foreign scientific societies. 



Notes 

Ik Marvel has dedicated his new volume on *• English Lands, 
Letters and Kings: Queen Anne and the Georges" to Mrs. Cleve- 
land, in the following words: — *' My Dear Madam: Many book- 
makers of that early Georgian period covered by this little volume 
eagerly sought to dignify their opening pages with the names and 
titles of some high-placed patron or patroness. It is not, my dear 
Madam, to revive this practice that I have asked permission to 
inscribe this little book to so worthy an occupant of the Presi- 
dential Mansion, but rather I have had in mind the courteous 
reception which — while yet an inmate of a college on the beauti- 
ful banks of Cayuga Lake — you once gave to some portions of 
the literary talk embodied in these pages, and remembering, 
furthermore, the unswerving dignity and the unabating womanly 
gentleness by which you have conquered and adorned the trying 
conditions of a high career, I have wished to add my applause (as 
I do now and here) for the grace and kindliness which have en- 
nobled your life and made us all proud of such an example of 
American womanhood. Very respectfully yours, Donald G. 
Mitchell." 

— Miss Alice Balfour, the sister and *' home-keeper " of the 
Conservative leader, will soon publish a book of travel, which 
she calls ** Twelve Hundred Miles in an Ox- Wagon." 

— The Rev. Dr. Samuel Wakefield, who died at West Newton, 
Penn., on 13 September, was said to be the oldest Mason and 
the oldest pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and perhaps 
of any denomination, in the world. He was ordained in 1817, 
but none of the obituaries that we have seen in the daily press 
gives the date of his birth, or his actual age. In his youth he 
wrote a number of books on theology and music, the most popular 
of which was "Wakefield's Theology." 

— Henry M. Stanley, M. P. , who arrived in this city on Sept. 
II, on his way to the British Northwest territory, declares that he 
will not lecture in this country or Canada, nor write a book about 
the Northwest. He proposes to stay about three months, gather- 
ing information that may be useful to him in Parliament. ' 

— Among the contents of the October Atlantic will be an 
article on ''The Countess Potocka, " by Susan Coolidge ; **The 
Wordsworth Country on Two Shillings a Day," by Alvan F. 
Sanborn; and a paper on •* Lookout Mountain," by Bradford 
Torrey. 

— The first number of The American Historical Review will 
be published by Macmillan & Co. on Oct. i, and subsequent issues 
on the first of every January, April and July. 

— The plates, back-numbers, copyrights, subscription-books, 
good- will, etc., of The Peterson Magazine and Arthur's Home 
Magazine^ were sold by auction at Asbury Park, N. J., on 
Wednesday, Peterson's bringing $5,000 and Aph^trs $350. 
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— Mr. Richard Burton of the Hartford Courant has wriiten 
for the October Forum an article on the ** Renascence in 
English," calling attention to what he deems a remarkable 
tendency among our best writers towards the use of native words 
and idioms. 

— Mr. Edward Arnold, the London publisher, has put Mr. H. 
A. Thompson in charge of his newly opened office in this city, at 
70 Fifth Avenue. 

— Mr. D. B. Updike of Boston announces a translation of • • Don 
Quixote," by George Santayana, in four folio volumes, with twelve 
full-page illustrations. In the new Altar Service now in the press 
of the same publisher. Sir John Stainer has set to music some 
portions of the Prayer Book not before noted for plain- song. The 
changes in the Standard of 1 892 have rendered this necessary. 

— D. L. writes to us from Los Angeles that *'Idy,'* not 
**Toby," was the story sent to The Century by Mrs. Margaret 
Collier Graham in 1892. In putting Miss Harraden's sketch of 
Mrs. Graham in type for The Critic of Aug. 31, the compositor 
misinterpreted the title. This correction is made to save the 
answering of further inquiries /;v r^ the date of ** Toby's" pub- 
lication. 
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Ad Absurdum 

To SHOW HOW WEAK are the best arguments in favor of a 
proposition, has long been considered a more effective way 
of disproving it, than to show how strong are the best argu- 
ments against it. Stevenson has publicly confessed to that 
*• sneaking kindness " for a person maligned, which pervades 
the wisest hearts on hearing tremendous accusations. " O 
well ! there may be " (with a mental reservation that there jmust 
be) '' extenuating circumstances." The more it is insisted 
there are none, the surer you are that there are several, even if 
you cannot put your hand on them. But a person made ridicu- 
lous never revives. He who can raise a smile at folly, has slain 
it. Hence many wise logicians would rather ridicule their 
neighbor's argument than answer it. But to this very ef- 
fective method has recently been added another weapon. 
The logician now kindly consents, for the good of the cause, 
to make himself ridiculous, instead of his opponent. He 
implies that he is going to accept a given proposition, and 
proceeds to give arguments, so placidly, yet so plainly, mak- 
ing it absurd, that a roar of laughter greets the quasi cham- 
pion. His object is accomplished, and he walks quietly 
away. If he never acknowledges that he meant us to laugh, 
it may be because he possesses the additional wisdom of the 
philosopher who said, " the difference between you and me 
is that you say to masked hypocrites, * I know you,* while I 
leave them with the idea that they have deceived me." 

Four writers of fiction have, once in their lives, adopted 
this method of indirect argument. At least, I think they 
have. Nobody else seems to think so, for the world is still 
railing at them for their very mistaken, wicked, doubtful, or 
foolish positions. It is true that none of these gentlemen 
have objected to being railed at ; but I remain firm in my 
personal belief that they look at each other when they pass, 
if not at us, as the soothsayers of old did, with a smile in their 
sleeves. These four gentlemen are the authors of " Daisy 
Miller," "A Human Document," "Casa Braccio" and 
<* The Woman Who Did." When Mr. Henry James heard 
what foolish things American girls permit themselves in the 
conduct of life, he was struck with two things : the wretch- 
edness of the manners, and the purity of the heart. He was 
too much of a gentleman not to regret the mistaken lack of 
behavior, but he was too much of a man not to do instant 
justice to the purity of heart. " I will write a story," he 
said, " about the American girl's manners." And he wrote 
** Daisy Miller," never glossing over the faulty manners of 
his heroine, but saying incessantly to those who could read 
between the lines : — " Nevertheless, see how innocent and 
pure she is at heart. If ever this impulsive creature learns 
due reserve, what a noble creation she will be I " The world 
in general s^w only that he had painted the manners, and 
said, " How unkind ! " but I shall never cease to consider 
^' Daisy Miller" as one of the great compliments to the sin- 
cerity and moral sweetness of American girlhood. 

In *' A Human Document," I have always believed Mr. 
Mallock said to himself: — " I will pretend to defend such a 
position, if not to justify it, and show by the weakness of my 
defence how indefensible the situation is — or, rather, how 
idiotic "; for the basis of such a reduciio ad absurdum as Mr. 
Mallock's must be less the wickedness than the ridiculous- 
ness of the situation assumed. " Other people will say, ' How 
wicked such a position ! ' and human nature will only be 
fascinated; I will say 'How natural! * and the world will not 
like my book, but neither will it like the situation." I defy 
anyone to read Balzac's " Duchesse de Langeais " without a 
lurking and dangerous, even if unconscious sense of sympathy 
with the two lovers as for those who at least loved greatly ; but I 



also defy any one to read '* A Human Document," with its 
apparent excuses for the situation, without saying "What 
idiots I " The point being that Mr. Mallock meant us to find 
his excuses idiotic. 

In " Casa Braccio," Mr. Crawford cannot be said to have 
made the situation ridiculous, since it is tragic throughout, 
even if it be at first somewhat melodramatic. An occasional 
lurking, human, pervasive sympathy with at least the love of 
all his unfortunate lovers, makes itself felt like a gentle per- 
fume in the style; and Mr. Crawford, becoming aware of 
this at times, catches himself up once in a while with a ringing 
sentence as to the wickedness, abominableness, horror and 
general sinfulness of the indulgence his lovers permitted them- 
selves. While Thackeray complained that he was always mak- 
ing poor Becky Sharp worse than he meant to, Cfawford evi- 
dently feels, " Tm afraid I am making these people better than 
I meant to." But while Mr. Crawford sympathizes, he is keen- 
sighted for retribution, and he makes this consist in the invisi- 
ble chains thatlink sin with sin by heredity. His lovers escape, 
alike from convent and from outward disgrace, and they live 
happily ever after, as long as they do live; but the next 
generation! Never was retribution more subtly, more keenly 
hinted at, than in the phrase linking together two incidents 
in the two generations. '*It is burning well," the lover 
assures the nun, when he has set her cell on fire and is 
carrying her off. " Come and see the fire ; it is burning 
well," repeats that man's daughter to her lover in the next 
generation, before a simple fire on a hearth that means 
ignominy, treachery and degradation. The father defied 
what he considered, and what might be, a mere arbitrary 
law, not of man, but of merely one set of men ; the daughter 
of even that single spark of lawlessness defied the laws of all 
men and of God. " You may not be punished," says Mr. Craw- 
ford, " but you will degenerate, and your children will turn 
and rend you with behavior inherited from yours." Ibsen 
says, " Beware ! you may some day have an epileptic son I " 
Crawford says, " Beware I you will some day have a daughter 
as beautiful as your love, but as wicked as your sin." 

For Mr. Grant Allen's book, " The Woman Who Did," 
there is but one excuse : that the author meant to pretend 
to defend a woman in an indefensible position, precisely that 
we might see how exceedingly flimsy are even the very best 
arguments that could be brought to bear in any extenuation 
of the position. "She might have good reasons," Mr. Allen 
seems to say to himself, " let us see what they could be." 
And he proceeds to arrange all he can think of, making, with 
the best of his effort, such a ludicrous show, that the reader 
laughs long and healthfully at the mere idea that such a situ- 
ation could be either romantic, natural, justifiable or toler- 
able. The book has not the fine literary quality of the other 
three ; but its very thinness and meagreness, its poverty of 
incident and of phrase, enhance its quality of healthfulness. 
I should never think of calling the book "indecent," for it 
makes any approach to indecency, even that which does not 
mean to be indecent, seem ludicrously wicked, wickedly 
ludicrous. The test of a book is in the last impression it 
leaves upon you; my only memory of "The Woman Who 
Did" will be that scene in Perugia, dismal in the extreme, 
when the lovers, having hired an apartment, go out to buy 
household necessaries and vegetables. Vegetables! The 
lover of the Duchesse de Langeais would have gone out to 
buy a rose, and many of us have surreptitiously followed his 
example and laid a flower on her grave, remembering, un- 
healthfuUy, only the sorrow and the love ; but the lover who 
goes out for vegetables saves the situation ; at last we realize 
the sin. There is no longer any romance^ any love, any 
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sorrow worth having, in the position of affairs. How ashamed 
of himself he must be I how tired of her I She will never 
be ashamed of herself or tired of him ; but how exacting 
she will be ! how suspicious ! how jealous ! in what continual 
dread of losing this precious creature who is at present still 
devoted enough to buy vegetables for her I No, it cannot be 
a good thing to run away with a woman without marrying 
her. We knew it before, but now we feel it. And though 
the book is painfully lacking in every respect that justifies 
book-making, it is not "indecent," and is to be commended 
for the Nemesis at the close. The timehonored heroine of 
this class of fiction heretofore, in such a case as the daugh- 
ter's, has wept, sent away her lover, and devoted herself to 
reforming the erring mamma. In this more healthful, if less 
interesting and artistic record, the reader's delight in every 
unkindest reproach hurled at the mistaken mother by the 
righteously resentful daughter, saves the book from being 
morbid or indecent, and exonerates the author from every 
charge except that of having written a book not worth writ- 
ing, except as it shows none of the artistic trickery by which 
more skilful and less conscientious artists decorate a wilful 
situation with romance and charm. Mr. Howells pronounced 
" Madame Bovary " a prolonged cry for austerity ; I confess 
it made me feel so austere before I had half read it, that I 
never could finish it ; and I should pardon Mr. Grant Allen 
for a book with absolutely no literary flavor, because it is 
conscientious enough to make mistaken views of life, love 
and law seem, as they are, prosaic and unprofitable. 

Alice W. Rollins. 



Literature 

«« History of Religion " 

A Sketch of Primitive Religious Beliefs and Practices^ and of the Origin 
and Character of the Great Systems, By Allan Menzies, Charles 
Scribner*s Sons, 

Religions decay and pass away — religion is imperishable. 
A constituent element of human nature, it undergoes a 
thousand transformations while it grows larger through the 
ages. The melancholy romanticist does not think of this 
when he musically laments that faith is slipping away " down 
the vast edges drear, and naked shingles of the world." With 
H^r^dia the temple of religion is in ruins : — 

" Le temple est en ruine au haut du promontoire. 
£t la Mort a mdl6, dans ce fauve terrain, 
Les Dresses de marbrc et les ri^ros d'airain 
Dontrberbe solitaire ensevelit la gloire." 

The pessimistic poets all voice this wail, but they should know 
that, though it is always Gotterdammerung, yet the spirit of 
religion never dies. Dr. Menzies rightly observes : — " Re- 
ligion must always express itself in terms of the knowledge 
which exists in the world at a particular time ; and if the 
knowledge is defective to which the world has attained, re- 
ligious beliefs must share in these defects. But, on the other 
hand, religion is something more than knowledge ; it is also 
faith and communion, and these can be deep and true, even 
where knowledge, which provides their forms of expression, 
is greatly mistaken.' And when the forms of knowledge in 
which religion has clothed itself are found to be mistaken, 
religion has power to leave them behind and to adopt other 
forms." The airy palaces of myth or of theology are de- 
stroyed by the very spirit of religion that erected them, and 
then, " like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, it will arise and upbuild them again." 

Dr. Menzies's account of the religions of the world is gen- 
eral, not specific. It is an aper^u. In some parts of his work 
he is felicitous in his appreciations, in others he has obviously 
failed to get at the underlying idea of the religion he is dis- 
cussing. Of Islam he says that it is manifestly suited to be 
a universal religion, and then, with the next pen-full of ink, 
goes on to characterize Islam as narrow, bald, incapable of 
development, and with a moral sanction belonging to a stage 



of human evolution just above barbarism. The Egyptian 
gods, he tells us, were never systematized. This is the con- 
trary of the truth, for the whole course of the evolution of the 
religion of Egypt reveals a process of systematizaiion. First 
the gods of the two races were, so to say, amalgamated, then 
the totemistic deities of the hamyaritic race were united to 
the pantheistic ideals of the Semites, then the gods were 
grouped into triads. They also became national, in place of 
nomic, deities, and in the latter centuries considerable prog- 
ress was made in the way of grouping them into ogdoads. 
The result of these systematizations of Egyptian teligious 
ideals is to be observed in its interesting effects upon the 
theories of Philo the Jew, upon the Gnostic systems, and 
even upon the orthodox theology of the Catholic Church. 
Dr. Menzies gives a fair account of the religion of Assyria 
and Babylon, but leaves out an emphasis that belongs to 
their belief and practice of magic. The dual character of 
the Assyrio-Babylonian religion is recognised by our author, 
but he does point out how it, like the Egyptian religion, de- 
veloped through all stages from an animism, an idealistic 
^ pantheism, to a frank materialism. Materialism is the symp- 
tom of a moribund religion. The classification of religions 
followed in this book is most convenient, for it is noncom- 
mittal. The author classifies religions as national. This 
may not be the most scientific classification, but it is con- 
venient and avoids controversy. When he treats of the re- 
ligion of Persia he remarks : — " One great service which that 
religion did to the world, was that it undoubtedly had sym- 
pathy with the Jews and enabled Jewish monotheism to take 
a fresh start on its way to become a religion for man- 
kind." 

Dr. Menzies's estimate of the religion of Jesus is interest- 
ing. He ascribes to it an absolute superiority over all other 
religions of the world. But this supremacy lies not in any 
authority which belongs to it : its truth is its warrant, its in- 
trinsic excellence constitutes its supreme excellence. " It is 
one feature of the spontaneity and spirituality of the religion 
of Jesus that it has no constitution. Jesus regarded himself 
as the founder, not of a new religion, but only of an inner 
circle of more devoted believers inside the old religion of 
his country ; therefore he did not feel called upon to draw 
up rules for a new faith, and the result of this is that the 
mechanism of the religion is of later growth. * * *' It is 
no doubt the case that the doctrine of Jesus is not in all 
respects new. ♦ ♦ ♦ What was new is his own person. 
* * * Jesus himself did not expressly say that his relig- 
ion was for all men. It was his immediate aim to bring about 
a renewal of the faith of his countrymen. * * * It was 
the task of the Apostle Paul to work out the theory of the 
universalism of Christianity. ♦ ♦ ♦ Christianity has a 
message to which men become always more willing to respond 
as they rise in the scale of civilization." Such is the general 
position of the author towards Christianity. In other respects 
his work will, as we have indicated, be subject to much criti- 
cism from the students of archaeology and of the philosophy 
of religion. Nevertheless, the book as a whole is strong. 
Its fundamental position we believe to be true. But to 
crowd into one volume an abridgment of all the religions 
of the world must ever prove a hazardous undertaking. The 
subject is too vast, it demands years of patient reading and 
first-hand scholarship, with mature reflection and scientific 
inductions. The religions of humanity have been the most 
important phenomena of life and thought ; not only myth 
and folk-lore, not only beliefs and customs, but metaphysics 
have arisen and been shaped throughout their development 
through the religious instinct. The old gods die hard, as 
Keats intimated in his Hyperion. The cruder notions per- 
ish, and relatively truer ideas take their place. " When the 
half-gods go," Emerson told us, " the gods arrive." What we 
learn from reviewing these ancient cults is that amidst 
all these changes something remains permanent. That 
something is the imperishable religious element, or, rather, 
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let us suppose, God in the world, God in the consciousness 
of man. 

•• The One remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven's light for ever shines, earth's shadows fly ; 
Life like a dome of many-colored glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity." 



Balzac 

/. The Wild Ass's Skin, Translated by Ellen Marriage, with an 
Introduction by George Saintsbury. Illustrated, Macmillan <Sr* Co, 
2. Lucien de Rubempri. Translated by Katharine Prescott Worm, 
eley. Roberts Bros. 

The undertaking of a new and complete translation of 
the vast Com^die Humaine of Balzac, in England, so close on 
the heels of Miss Wormeley's admirable translation in Amer- 
ica, shows a vitaUty of interest in this singular writer which 
has gone on increasing rather than diminishing. That Balzac 
was a huge intellectual force in his own day, and is becoming 
more and more forceful in ours, is apparent on every side, 
though one may, artistically, be constantly reminded by his 
feverish work that he was often (as in Wordsworth's line) 

** Moving about in worlds not realized." 
The undeniable vigor of his southern-tinged intellect was 
dyed through and through with imagination, like the warm 
pink on one side of the white grapes of his father's native 
Languedoc ; and this subtly compact mass of intellect and 
imagination, composite of the finest points of the French 
character, so wrought through these twin av.enuesof approach 
on his contemporaries, that he ultimately conquered them 
and " annexed " their unwilling minds to his great empire of 
new and vivid thought. Undoubtedly, Balzac was a weari- 
ness and a trial to his fellow French creatures for many a long 
year, and under this and that mocking and Protean pseudo- 
nym he would start up in unexpected places and make 
mouths at his public like a kobold of the Thuringian Forest, 
pnly to vanish away and reappear in some new and startling 
disguise a year or two after. Ten years or more of this lit- 
erary hide-and-seek elapsed before the incongruous substance 
of his romance assumed consistency out of its jelly-like mass ; 
" Les Chouans " was the first (and worst) of the Com^die 
Humaine series to acquire a fixed physiognomy, so to speak, 
and to suggest a 'flavor genuinely Balzacian. Before this, 
his readers supped on horrors of the ^« Monk " Lewis and 
Radcliffe kind, crude, sanguinary, overclouded, to which 
" The Castle of Otranto " was a mere song. Gradually the 
musty wine cleared, and finally, in the three years following 
1829, some of his mostsplendid and original work appeared, 
including the " Contes Philosophiques " and "La Peau de 
Chagrin." 

The latter, under the clumsy title of " The Wild Ass's 
Skin" (i), is the first volume of the new English translation 
under the accomplished editorship of Mr. George Saintsbury. 
The form of this translation is delightful — attractive, sha- 
green-like binding, uncut leaves, rough edges, broad margins 
and illustrative etchings. The translation is smooth and 
fluent, but it will not decrease the popularity of Miss Worme- 
ley's. The charming library-form of each version is bound 
to make for each a warm corner in the heart of readers over- 
burdened with the pudgy octavo, and through the American 
or the English door one can now equally pass into that 
wonder-world of the Champs-J&lys^es where Balzac loved to 
dwell, and which his po tent fancy transmutes mto a world of 

In "Lucien de Rubempr^ " (2), Balzac continued that 
intensely realistic account of the career of a provincial poet 
in Paris which he poetically described as " Les Illusions 
Perdues." He himself had undergone just such disillusion- 
ment as he here paints so powerfully, for he worked ten 
years as a printer and publisher, failed many times, got 
head-over-heels in debt, and ran the gamut of all the thrilling 
and tantalizing experiences of the would be literary man of 
his day. Aspirants in literature need but study the early career 



of Balzac and of Howells, to learn that the frequently 
rejected ms. is the only basis upon which a lasting reputa- 
tion can be built: let the heavy, or the hurried, or the tawdry 
work come back ever so often, until the aerating processes 
of genius have rid it of its heaviness or its tawdriness ; and 
then it is sure to float off wisp-hke into the empyrean of 
success! When in 1850 Balzac laid down his busy pen "in 
the Paradise of bric-^-brac which he had created for his Eve 
in the Rue Fortun6e," a Cyclopean workshop closed, where 
everything, from the most delicate trifle to the most compli- 
cated romantic machinery, had been wrought with indefati- 
gable finish by a true descendant of Vulcan. 



<< Diplomatic Disenchantments " 

By Edith Bigelow, Harper <Sr» Bros, 
Of novels with a purpose there is a sort which for some 
years has been in great demand — that of which the purpose is 
to teach the socially ambitious, who constitute a large propor- 
tion of the reading public, what to do and what not to do in 
society. It is not pleasant to be caught by an acquaintance 
studying the maxims of "Don't," or the examples in the 
"Polite Letter Writer*'; but the novelist who cleverly in- 
sinuates that it is not quite the correct thing to take your 
food with your knife, who explains on what occasions one 
should wear a dress-coat, and who grades his or her characters 
accordmg to the degree of their acquaintance with the usages 
of the best society, is sure of a welcome. If, in addition, 
the author has wit enough to keep up a constant succession 
of petty surprises, and tact enough to deal with the great 
question of the hour, that of illicit love, with just that degree 
of boldness which is at present considered proper, there is 
no telling to what figure the sales may not go. There is no 
occasion to trouble about artistic unity or completeness; in 
fact, it is rather to be avoided. Neither must one follow 
nature too closely: that might be compromising. Your 
heroine may go as far as you please on the road to ruin, but 
something must prevent her from taking the last step. The 
reason is obvious. She would then be outside the pale of 
polite society, and could have no place in a novel the object 
of which is to picture that society and its ways to those who 
would like to be of it, but are not. 

" Diplomatic Disenchantments " is a very good specimen 
of this sort of novel. It is unusually clever in presenting, 
not a sketch of our own "upper ten," some of whose practises 
we are beginning to regard as doubtful, but of a foreign court, 
where, necessarily, everything is as it ought to be. Better 
yet, plain American good-nature and commonsense are, in 
the end, recognized as superior to the finest German manners, 
and thus our patriotism is tickled and we are reassured, if we 
despair of attaining to the perfection of a Kammerherr or an 
under-secretary. And, meanwhile, we learn much about 
aristocratic German customs, about toilets, furniture, court 
trains, kissing hands, uniforms, dinners, tubs, clubs, china- 
ware, underclothing and diplomacy. Prof. Somerville, by 
his wife's ambition and his brother-in-law's "inflooence," 
is dragged away from his quiet New England home to keep a 
sort of general information ofllice for the benefit of travelling 
Americans at Berlin — in other words, to be Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States at the German Imperial 
Court. He is sorry, but so is not the reader, for the Pro- 
fessor develops an admirable capacity for blundering, for which 
the life of a university town would have afforded no scope. 
He engages his wife and daughter to dine with a Bulgarian 
atrocity, Petrovitch by name, and a German count of no 
account ; he insists on taking to Berlin a married niece who 
has left her husband ; he hires as secretary an extremely 
beautiful young man, merely because of his free trade opinions, 
without once thinking of the danger to his daughter's heart 
involved in daily contact with a praxitelean Greek god in 
trousers ; he invites distinguished socialists who wear soiled 
shirts to dinner, and, at last, gets himself arrested at a social- 
ist mass meeting. 
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While the Professor is thus rushing to his fall, his wife 
suffers agonies on account of the ballet and low-necked 
dresses; his daughter receives a present of embroidered 
chemises from a man whom she had never met before, and 
his niece (whose husband had followed her secretly) falls in 
love with an actor. This love-affair, which takes up a good 
deal of space in the book, is treated as a psychological study, 
almost in the manner of M. Bourget. The lady is reckless, 
a Southern rather than a New England temperament ; but the 
actor, a Hungarian, is cold, and too prudent to risk getting 
into serious trouble. So the proprieties are saved, and ladies 
of an adventurous disposition receive an invaluable lesson as 
to the sort of man at whom it is safe for them to fling them- 
selves. Mrs. Bigelow (the author^ writes " eat" for " ate,'' is 
guilty of the phrase, "the box proved to contain," confounds 
Caryatides with capitals of pilasters, and commits a few other 
minor errors ; she lets her story fall to pieces quite unneces- 
sarily, instead of bringing it to an end ; but she has taken the 
royal road to success : she has provided the sort of thing for 
which our public craves, and, on the whole, of a much better 
quality than that to which it is accustomed. 



The Days of Cromwell 

History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, By S, R, Gardiner, 
Vol, I, Longmans^ Green ^^ Co. 

Mr. Gardiner's position as a scholar and historian is 
already won, and his other work too widely known to leave 
any need of introduction for either the man or his writings. 
With this volume he enters upon the third and last stage of 
a task he set himself many years ago, and, of the period lying 
between 1649 *^^ 1660, manages in these 500 pages to deal 
with political affairs as late as the end of 165 1. Through all 
of it there is not a line to betray the least change in his old 
methods of treatment, or in his stylf . There are the old- 
time conservatism and careful accuracy ; a period abounding 
in dramatic action is described in no way dramatically ; there 
is no picture-writing, nor anything exciting, save as the plain, 
simple record is able to interest and move. The lazy reader 
who wants all his thinking done for him would better seek 
elsewhere ; it will take a student to feel great enthusiasm 
even in the height of this story. But those who will make 
an estimate of Mr. Gardiner as an historian from the reading 
of his latest book, should remember that there are some 
evident limitations in the very purpose of his narrative. It 
does not bear the marks of a comprehensive record of Eng- 
lish civilization during the years treated, nor was it meant to. 

It is rather the records of those governments, as such, 
known as the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, and aims 
to give account of their rise, their work and their decline. 
This naturally includes analysis, not only of the conditions 
that gave rise to the successive political changes and of the 
forces beneath them, but also of the motives, abilities, work 
and character of those who were responsible for the direction 
of these governments. In this latter field, however, only 
such facts are given as bear upon the life and work of the 
governments. Mr. Gardiner is certainly at home in the do- 
main of pure fact, and it may seem to some that he has not 
taken the pains, or perhaps has not the aim, to draw out of 
these facts the spirit that is the history in them. But, bear- 
ing in mind the limitations of his plan and his abihty to ad- 
here closely thereto, the facts here recorded are presented only 
as the bases of conclusions ; and the conclusions given seem 
to us numerous enough and full enough to furnish at least the 
clues to the real history of the governments in question. The 
reader who wishes conclusions in other directions should keep 
in mind that, while many facts here given might properly as- 
sist in such conclusions as he is looking for, the aim of this 
volume does not contemplate so wide a field. 

The main interest of the narrative clusters about Crom- 
well, his sincerity, and what he accomplished. As for the 
former, it seems scarcely possible to bring any impeachment, 
except it be against diverts revilers. What he accomplished 



appears partly as of a purely ^^gatiVe character; his army 
was being used, not to construct, but xo decide what should 
not be, as at Worcester, where it was definitely decided that 
England should not be ruled by a king who came as an 
invader. Material for a well-rounded estimate of Cromwell's 
political life is naturally expected in the succeeding volumes, 
for which readers of the first will have an appreciative, though 
probably not enthusiastic, welcome. 



Theories of Life and Death in Ancient Egypt 

/. Manual of Egyptian Archaology, By G, Maspero. Translated 
by Amelia B. Edwards, New edition, G. F. Putnam's Sons, 
2. Que Mon Nom Fleurisse. Public et traduit par J. Lieblein, 
B, Westermann ^ Co. j. The A ncient Egyptian Doctrine of the 
Immortality of the Soul. By Alfred Wiedemann. G. P. Putnam'' s 
Sons. 

The racial character of the ancient Egyptians was such 
as might be conceived to result from a commingling of Keltic 
and Semitic bloods — i.e.^ from the marriage of an Irishman 
and a Jewess. The Egyptians were not a race given to sombre 
views of life here and hereafter. If they built their houses 
• and shops so that they have not lasted thousands of years, 
do not we the same ? How many buildings erected in the 
United States during the last ten years can be imagined to 
last a thousand years? The dwellings of the well to" do 
people were convenient, and adapted to the climate and the 
habits of their tenants. The walls were gaily painted and 
there were awnings, rugs, fine furniture and brie- ^- brae. The 
first and last chapters of Prof. Maspero's book (i) may 
enable the reader and traveller to realize the domestic sur- 
roundings of a citizen 'of the middle and lower empire of old 
Egypt. Though the Egyptian found stone too expensive for 
his dwelling-houses, he did not hesitate to employ it in the 
erection of his temple and his tomb ; for they were structures 
intended to last as long as the world should endure. With 
the help of the pictures and letter- press of the " Manual," 
the reader may get in the way of seeing in imagination the^ 
outline of the evolution of the hieratic and sepulchral art of 
Egypt. The main lines of that development were simple 
and rational in both cases. There is no mystery in the motif 
of the art of Egypt. In its beginnings it was not even ideal. 
The devices that it employed in construction were utilitarian. 
Its <* grammar of ornament " was elementary and empirical ; 
for the man of the Nile valley was not a dreamer, although 
he was superstitious and had the gift of second-sight. He 
was in part skeptic, in part credulous ; he trusted in portents, 
and liked best of all his roast goose and his beer. He was 
an offspring of two races. From the Negroid he derived ro- 
mantic, orgiastic elements ; from the Semite, the materialistic 
pantheism that marked his theories of life and religion. He 
was moral, but his code of morality was distinctly different 
from that of the more civilized nations of antiquity. His 
virtues were really civic or social righteousness. Individual 
morality seems to have been largely guaged by this con- 
sideration. 

It is suggestive to find in the papyrus of which Prof. Lieb 
lein has given us the facsimile and a translation^ in French 
(2), how closely the thought of Egypt developed parallel to 
lines of modern thought. For here we have reproduced some- 
thing very like the notion of Positivist immortality, the 
immortality of name and of influence. As we read these 
formulas of supplication, the mind turns inevitably to the 
oft-quoted lines of George Eliot's : — 

••O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. 



That better self shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb. 
Unread forever." 
Yet mingled with this purely formal and abstract notion 
is the pantheistic concept, that the soul of the dead is one 
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with the god Osiris, one with the gods, and will in them endure 
forever. The learned author has collected from papyri and 
mural paintings all that bears upon this idea, and has brought 
together all the texts. It is not entirely clear just at what 
age the term " name " ceased to have the significance of the 
person, or personality, or thing, including all its characteristics 
and potencies. In other words, when did "name" have an 
ethical, and when a magical connotation? In both Jewish 
and Christian theology this term has had a most interesting 
and somewhat saddening history. So, as it appears from 
these various texts, it had in ancient Egypt. It is another 
instance of the strife between the letter and the spirit. 

On turning to consider the more ancient Egyptian theories 
of immortaUty^ we encounter at the outset a psychology that 
first of all must be understood. Prof Wiedemann (3) in a 
few pages has put together many of the results of our most 
mature scholarship on the subject. He states the main 
points without attempting much to differentiate according to 
periods of the growth or the change of the theories. There 
is not another statement of Egyptian eschatology that in so few 
words has put the matter so fully and at the same time so 
clearly. The author takes account also of the allied topics 
of necromancy, the wraith {Ka)^ retribution, the luminous or 
astral body {Khd), the idea of eternal order {Maat) and of 
the moral character of the gods. " What greatly intensifies 
the deep historical interest of Egyptian eschatology is that 
it testifies not only to the fact that a whole nation believed 
in the immortality of the soul four thousand years before the 
birth of Christ, but also that this nation had even then 
succeeded in clearly picturing the future life to themselves, 
after a fashion which may indeed often seem strange and 
incomprehensible to modern minds, but to which we cannot 
deny a certain deep spiritual connotation. " 



••An Errant Wooing" 

By Mrs, Burton Harrison. Illustrated, The Century Co, 
" The golden days that pass in a soft haze of dreams " 
are well illustrated in this Bohemian story, which wanders 
from the " States " to England, and from English country 
lanes and country houses to the Alhambra and the Tower 
of Gold of '' Sevilla la maravilla." Mrs. Burton Harrison 
has taken the ratheF unpromising subject of a widower with 
a grown daughter, disappointed in his first love, and made of 
it an altogether charming story in which young love buds again 
and puts out anew the leaves blackened by an earlier frost. 
The incredible side of the story — if there is anything incred- 
ible nowadays — is that so fascinating a damsel as Paulina 
Standish, type of the clear-eyed, cultured, unsentimental 
American girl of the period, should, except from pure sym- 
pathy, fall in love with this big, blond Spanish and-Arabic- 
speaking disconsolate, and in the falling abandon her "brown, 
manly cousin'' and his millions for the impecunious exile. 
People love houses with a ghost, and music with their melo- 
drama, however ; the splendid Saxon and his sorrowful past 
interested the unconventional girl, and in this way she slipped 
from her moorings before she knew it, and the picturesque 
took the place of the conventionally proper. What may not 
happen in that highly complex Zoo, an English country house, 
where the most incongruous nationalities harmonize for a 
week and characters are brought together as different as Lady 
Dedlock and Becky Sharp ? It is a most dangerous sort of 
glass house in which to live, where all sorts of uncanny growths 
start into sudden luxuriance and strange encounters take 
place without a moment's warning. 

Mrs. Harrison has a pen adept in depicting such scenes ; 
she seems to have lived thoroughly into English fashionable 
life and to reproduce it with vivid verisimilitude. She ac- 
centuates sharply the differences between English and Ameri- 
can conventions, and she has caught the slang of the Upper 
Ten very effectively. Mrs. Standish's mild motherliness in 
the midst of the whirl of travel and excitement, and her im- 
perturbable commonplace, are capitally hit off ; Toodles has 



a twin in every American household — especially Toodles 
abroad ; while the humor of old grandfather Woodbury's 
antics in "foreign parts," suddenly turned loose among Span- 
ish actresses and Sevillian toreadoresy is delightfully felt. 
Paulina of course is the central interest of the story — and 
Sir Piers. The two are separated by seas and mountains, and 
yet magnet and needle are not more hopelessly drawn to- 
gether. They meet in England, in Barbary, under the Sierra 
Nevada, everywhere; and the fates are kind. The clever 
conversation and the brilliant description are but preparations 
for that tableau-like scene in the Tower of Comares, when the 
sun sets on the Alhambra, but rises on a new and delicious 
life for "Polly." 



Social Reform 

/. Puniihtnent and Reformation, By Frederick H, IVtnes, LL.D. T, 
V. Crowell ^ Co, 2. Hull House Maps and Papers. T, Y, 
Crowell 6^ Co. j. Andover House Reports and Bulletins. Bos- 
ton : Andozer House, 4. The Universities and the Social Problem : 
An Account of the University Settlements m East London. T. 
Whittaker. 5. Aspects of the Social Problem. By Various Writers^ 
edited by Bernard Bosanquet. Mqcmtllan &' Co. 6. A Lent in 
London: Sermons, With a Preface by Canon Holland. Long- 
mans y Green <5r» Co, 7. 'J'he Law of Service. By James P. Kelley, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 8. The Christian Society, By George D, 
Herron. F, H. Revell Co. 
The multitudes of publications pouring forth from the 
press are alone sufficient testimony that the social conscience is 
awakened, and that that individualism, which the philosophy and 
theology of the last three hundred years evoked and nurtured, has 
finished its work in the historical development of freedom and the 
intellect, and is now yielding place to organizing and constructive 
forces. Strange to say, the very philosophy that has done most 
to convince men of the present day that they are a social unit, 
still lags behind its own conclusions, and counsels a passive ac- 
quiescence in the outworking of the law of natural selection. 
Some datum must have been overlooked in the inductions of this 
philosophy. It may not be precisely that which Prof. Weissmann 
has conjectured, but obviously an error has somehow arisen some- 
where in the calculations that result in expecting human progress 
to take place according to the principle of laissez faire, Christen- 
dom is entering upon an active campaign against the woe of the 
world, having at length come to understand that, to be like Jesus, 
a man must be a savior. Social reform, whether emanating 
from the churches or not, is really and substantially salvation. 
The old times thought of a God who punishes, the new times turn 
to a God who reforms. There is a parallel between the theories 
of •• the Last Things *' in Christian theology and the methods and 
motives in jurisprudence of the treatment of crimes and criminals. 
Dr. Wines's history of penal customs and laws (i) suggests this 
reflection. It is only when we distinguish crime from vice and 
from sin, that we can agree to the dictum, * * The criminal is the 
crime of society." This being the case, the purposes of retribu- 
tion and revenge are propejrly eliminated from our treatment of 
crime. The true object of penal enactments ought to be thera- 
peutic, and only that. This is the main thesis or principle of Dr. 
Wines's book. No doubt he is in this position far in advance of 
most of his contemporaries, but his attitude is at once Christian 
and scientific. We could hope that for the good of hurAanity this 
book might have a wide reading. 

While the biological concept of society is not now so popular as 
it has been, it still remains clear enough that degeneracy is due to 
our social conditions as well as to heredity and individual volitions. 
To cure crime, vice, sin, pauperism and general physical and 
moral disease, it is necessary to get closer to them, and to apply 
the remedy to their causes. The segrej2:ation of factors of society 
is in itself one of the causes of social degeneration. The settle- 
ments aim to remove that cause. In the United States there are 
at present the following settlements: the University, College 
(Women's), and East Side House settlements in New York City ; the 
College settlement in Cincinnati; the University settlement in 
San Francisco ; Kingsley House in Pittsburg; Women's College, 
Princeton House, C. S. Daniel's Family, and a Church House set- 
tlement, in Philadelphia; Hull House, Evanston Hall, Jewish, 
Chicago University, and Chicago Commons settlements in Chi- 
cago; Andover House, Denison House, Dorothea House and 
Epworth League House in Boston. Hull House (2) takes its name 
from the owner of the land on which it stands. The residents 
were at first women, but recently some men have come into the 
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work. The purpose of the residents is distinctly educational. 
With the powerful influence that has emanated from the extra- 
ordinary personality of Miss Jane Addams as a centre, a densely 
populated tenement district of Chicago is being actually regen- 
erated. The residents of the Settlement work by and through the 
working-people among whom they reside. A large freedom of 
action is maintained in this social work. The Settlement has 
during the six years of its life governed itself. The institutional 
side of the work has grown great and manifold, and the average 
number of residents during the last winter was fifteen. These, 
with the two resident clubs, one of young women numbering fifty, 
and a similar one of young men, form the colony — the leaven that 
leavens the whole lump of the South Halstead Street district. Not 
enlightened selfishness but enlightened self-sacrifice is demanded 
for social reform. This Miss Addams understands. 

The head of Andover House (3) is Mr. R. A. Woods. The 
Settlement is supported by an association of 300 members, 
and is governed by a council over which the Rev. Dr. W. J. 
Tucker presides. The object of Mr. Woods and his associates 
is to come into easy friendly social relations with the people of the 
neighborhood. There is no attempt at proselytizing them, either 
in religion or politics. Settlements are not eleemosynary institu- 
tions ; almsgiving pauperises, and the United States pension-list 
is producing no small part o^our social degradation. Mr. San- 
born's studies of the tenement population and of the cheap lodging- 
houses are admirable as well as interesting. When we turn to the 
papers edited by Mr. John M. Knapp of Oxford House, London 
(4), we find social conditions only superficially different from such 
as exist here in America; fundamentally they are the same. 
Personal contact of a refined and sterling character is the social 
lever for the elevation of the submerged masses, wherever they may 
exist. In addition, attempts are constantly made by the residents 
in the settlements to discover the physical and industrial causes of 
pain. Out of changed conditions produced by health, thrift, right 
food and self-respect, grow the flowers of individual righteousness. 
The relation of dietetics to morals is not very remote. We could 
wish that the dietetic charts of Hull House had been published in 
this volume. It will appear from Mr. Knapp's book that the 
English settlement is somewhat more institutional than the 
American. One good work both the English and American 
settlements are accomplishing, and that is the instruction of the 
workingmen in the matter of civics. Both the press and the 
politician have shown themselves entirely untrustworthy for that, 
their proper function. Mr. Percy Alden of Mansfield House, who 
was recently with us, discusses ably the *• Relation of Settlement to 
Local Administration. " The same important function of citizen- 
ship is also exploited in a general way in Mr. Bosanquet's volume 
(5). The practical solution that has been reached at Hull House 
is the most interesting of all. As we should expect, the matter of 
wages, woman and child labor, and of pensions, come up in 
London very much in the same form that they arise in Chicago 
and Boston. The distinctive characteristic of Mr. Bosanquet's 
book is that it is given to philosophical generalizations, while the 
others we have been considering are specific studies. 

As Mr. Rosanquet looks at the social problem from a distinctly 
secular standpoint, so the Christian Social Union (6) regards 
all these matters from the ethical position of the Sermon on the 
Mount. These preachers, as well as Mr. Kelley (7), Dr. G. D. 
Herron (8). and Miss Carr of Hull House, are on fire with enthu- 
siasm for the social message of the Gospel. The spirit of prophecy 
has come upon them one and all. It may be that at times they 
commit extravagances of utterance. Dr. Herron will persist in 
using terms from the Bible and dogmatic theology in a sense quite 
peculiarly his own, and therefore the churches continue to misun- 
derstand him. Politicians and economists regard him as a fanatic. 
But it is not the office of men like Herron and Kelley to propound 
scientific economics. They may appear to be treading the clouds, 
but it is because the Spirit has caught them up. Their office is 
n')^ to be accurate, but to inspire, to enkindle the soul-fire, and we 
btlieve that they have their proper use and that their office is 
legitimate. Reformers must be extremists. But the snare into 
u hich both Mr. Kelley and Dr. Herron, as well as some of the 
London Lenten preachers, are disposed to tumble, is criticism, 
we might almost say scolding. It is with reluctance that we 
bring such a charge against the prophets of social righteousness, 
yet the great world sometimes gets weary of Jeremiads, and burns 
its Savonarolas. The positive principle of Dr. Herron's teaching 
is that, if the doctrine of Jesus were realised now, we should 
assume a new social political industrial order, which would be the 
** Kingdon\of God. " Mr. Kelley 's positive idea is that service 



of man is service of God. ^^l'^ ^ot quite clear, but leaves 
us with the impression that ^'^e service of God is always 
service of man. We are not entirely sure about that 
•* undistributed middle." With all their limitations, these new 
prophets have got nearer to the heart of Jesus, and more of his 
mind. We may, therefore, well bear with their threnodies, 
because they have a passion for righteousness, because they 
preach the gospel to the poor. With a converted pulpit, and a 
university culture fraught with moral earnestness, already we 
behold on the social and political horizon the morning redness of 
a better day. 

«* Game Birds at Home*' 

By Theo, S. Van Dyke, Fords, Howard <&* Hulbert. 
Many and earnest have been the efforts to transfer Nature 
to the printed page, but .with a greatly varying measure of suc- 
cess. The volume before us is a distinct advance over its prede- 
cessors from the same pen, and we think that no better praise 
can be bestowed upon it than to say that the sportsman lives 
vividly over again his own days afield, as he wanders with the 
author after quail, woodcock or the wary wild-fowl. Mr. Van 
Dyke has a keen appreciation of all his surroundings, and sees far 
more than the game he seeks ; how effectively he describes what 
he sees, is demonstrated by the prose-poems that open the several 
chapters. Who that is familiar with our August woods, but will 
be charmed by such a line as • * Crimson stars the gum-tree's glossy 
green, " the opening of Chapter I. There is one feature of his 
writing that strikes us as peculiarly happy : that of describing 
certain bird-notes and other sounds by syllables and long strihgs 
of letters; as, for instance, **lVop goes the ball against the 
wsLttr, and w/te-eeeoooo it sings on high after glancing from its 
surface. " Thoreau, even, never did better than that. It is a 
comfort, too, to know that the author's natural history is correct, 
something that does not always happen in the writings of the 
professional ornithologist. 

But why no illustrations and no index ? We quite agree with 
what the author says in the preface as to illustrations, and are 
glad to find in his book none such as he dislikes, but his objections 
do not apply to simple but correct bird portraiture. If the birds 
that Mr. Van Dyke treats of so charmingly had been represented 
in simple black-and-white, and the drawings used as head-and- 
tail pieces to the chapters, we believe every reader would have 
been even better pleased with the book. This impresses us the 
more because of the pretty illustration on the front cover. And 
as to the index : even though it is highly improbable that it would 
ever be consulted, every book, other than a novel, should be pro- 
vided with one, and, indeed, some of the latter, that become fix- 
tures in our hterature, and are so often referred to, might be in- 
dexed to the public's great convenience. These, perhaps, are 
minor matters, but as to the text itself, certainly, no disappoint- 
ment can arise in the mind of the most exacting. 



*<Don Quixote" 

By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Done into English by Henry Ed- 
ward Watts, Macmillan &* Co, 
Two MORE VOLUMES of Mr. Watts's delightful and invaluable 
translation of "The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La 
Mancha " are now ready to introduce the willing reader into the 
enchanted world of old Spanish fun and misadventure. Of him 
William Dean Howells says, in *' My Literary Passions " : — "His 
name and nature endeared the Spanish name and nature to me, 
so that they were always my romance, and to this day I cannot 
meet a Spanish man without clothing him in something of the 
honor and worship I lavished upon Cervantes when 1 was a child. 
* * * I believe that its free and simple design, where event 
follows event without the fettering control of intrigue, but where 
all grows naturally out of character and conditions, is the supreme 
form of fiction ; and I cannot help thinking that if we ever have a 
great American novel, it must be built upon some such large and 
noble lines. As for the central figure, Don Quixote himself, in 
his dignity and generosity, his unselfish ideals, and his fearless 
devotion to them, he is always heroic and beautiful ; and I was 
always glad to find in my latest look at his history that I had 
truly conceived of him at first, and had felt the sublimity of his 
nature." Don Quixote is perhaps the most typically illustrious, 
the most perfectly unique, the most nationally characteristic figure 
in literature. Perhaps Falstaff comes near to him ; it may be 
that Faust and Alcestis and Odysseus are very nearly as unique 
and illustrious for their lands ; bu*^. no one single creation of hu- 
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man genius so fills the whole horizon of a people, north, south, 
cast and west, as Cervantes's knight, or so completely incarnates 
a whole people. The little province of La Mancha thus broadens 
out into all Spain and, in certain respects, into all the world; and in 
its centre stands out large and luminous the incomparable profile 
that has haunted the world's meri^ory ever since the maimed 
soldier of Algiers imagined it. 



Medical Literature 

'"Health and Condition in the Active and the Seden- 
tary." by Nathaniel Edward Yorke-Davies, is replete with wise 
and excellent suggestions as to food, drink and exercise, by which 
disease may be avoided and life prolonged and made comfortable 
while it lasts. In the chapter devoted to alcohol, referring to the 
fact that it is not a food and therefore not a necessity, he says : — 
" But, as a rule, the man who takes none is generally a faddist; 
♦ ♦ * or he is devoid of the attributes of good-fellowship that 
make his company pleasant to others or with others, and therefore 
is no specimen of what an individual should be, or a credit to his 
abstinence." The author is an Englishman, and we are glad to 
be able to say that in this country a man may decline alcohol, 
either at, dinner or elsewhere, and still be thought a good fellow 
and companionable, and by no means a *' faddist." It is done 
every day and on various occasions, and especially by young men 
who are beginning to learn that alcohol is rather a hindrance to 
success in athletic sports than otherwise ; and consequently many 
are becoming almost, if not quite, total abstainers. We would 
suggest that in the next edition of this really excellent book the 
offensive paragraph, rid culing a class that should receive com- 
mendation at the hands of the author, be omitted.- The frequent 
reference to vendors of wines, mineral waters, prepared foods, 
etc., by name and street-address has the appearance of an adver- 
tisement, and is out of place in a medical work. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 



Written chiefly for the enlightenment of the public, Dr. 
James R. Cocke's *• Hypnotism: How it is Done: Its Uses and 
Dangers" contains nothing that is not already known of the 
subject, except the statement that the author has found '* hypnot- 
ism in the United States of America a very different thing from 
hypnotism in France." He regards hypnotism as a powerful 
agent for the cure of disease, and relates marvellous recoveries 
brought about by means of it. . He reports, also, severe 
surgical operations performed upon the hypnotized subject. The 
medical profession has ceased to consider it of any value whatever 

as a therapeutic agent. (Arena Pub. Co.) "Inebriety; or, 

Narcomania," by Norman Kerr, M.D., is an exhaustive and 
well-written treatise on the subject. Dr. Kerr has made a careful 
study of inebriety for upwards of 25 years, and he gives here the 
results of his experience. He treats inebriety as a disease, which, 
as such, should be treated by drugs and restraint in legalized 
institutions established for the purpose. In the chapter devoted 
to the medical prescription of alcoholic liquors, which is of especial 
interest to physicians, he says that ' ' alcoholic liquids should be 
the last and not the first remedy, as they are ever fraught with 
possible danger," and ** ordered only in accurately defined doses." 
No reference is made to the Keeley Cure, although a large 
percentage of cures has undoubtedly been obtained by means of 
it. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) 

•'Higher Medical Education: The True Interest of the 
Public and of the Profession." by William Pepper, M. D., con- 
sists of two addresses delivered before the Medical Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the first (October 1877) explain, 
ing certain radical changes or reforms that had just been made in 
the plan of teaching at the University — viz,, a lengthened and 
graded course of study. In the second address, delivered in October 
1893. sixteen years later. Dr. Pepper refers to the advance made 
in medical education during the interval, and advocates still 
further important changes. Many of the leading medical schools 
throughout the country, particularly those in our Eastern cities, 
have followed the example set them by Harvard, the pioneer in 
the movement, and the University of Pennsylvania. In the ap- 
pendix is given a very interesting account of the systems of medi- 
cal education in various colleges in civilized countries throughout 

the world. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) Dr. Anna M. Gal- 

braith's *• Hygiene and Physical Culture for Women" contains 
useful hints to women in regard to the maintenance of health by 
means of proper physical exercise, food and dress. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 



The recent epidemics of cholera in Europe have demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that impure water is the principal, if not 
the sole, cause of the propagation of the disease. The water con- 
tains cholera bacteria, first discovered and described by Prof. 
Koch, who gave them the name of comma bacilli^ because of their 
resemblance to the comma (.). * ' Koch on Cholera, " translated by 
George Duncan, contains, also, an account of the epidemic of 
cholera at Hamburg, Altona and Nietleben, and is sufficiently 
divested of technicalities to be interesting to the general reader and 

easily understood. (William R. Jenkins.) The writing of 

** Suggestions to Hospital Visitors," by John S. Billings, M. D. 
and Henry M. Hard, M. D., with an introduction by S. Weir 
Mitchell, M. D., was suggested to Dr. Billings by Dr. Mitchell, 
who says, in the introduction: — *' It has cost an amount of care 
and thought out of proportion to its size." The little book is just 
what the inspector or official visitor to the hospital needs, and by 
means of it inspection may be done intelligently and thoroughly. 
No one engaged in such work should fail to read it carefully. (J. 

B. Lippincott Co.) ** As a Matter of Course," by Annie 

Pay son Call, contains much practical commonsense philosophy as 
to the best method of getting rid of nervous irritants, which the 
author compares to stones in the pathway of life — the causes of 
mental and physical suffering, and frequently sources of actual 
disease. If one could only carry out the excellent suggestions of 
the author, as a matter of course, there would be fewer calls for 
the physician. (Roberts Bros.) 



An interesting account of Hahnemann's trials and strug- 
gles in his efforts to establish the School of Homoeopathy is given 
in ''The Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Hahnemann," by 
Thomas Lindsley Bradford, M. D. A fact which is not gener- 
ally known to the physicians of New York is that in 1832 Hahne- 
mann was elected an honorary member of the New York County 
Medical Society — an association of allopathic physicians. At that 
time Hahnemann was seventy-seven years of age. and had reached 
the zenith of his fame. In 1843, eleven years later, for some un- 
accountable reason, his membership was revoked. He died one 
week before the official notice of this extraordinary action of the 
Society was received at his residence. (Philadelphia : Boericke & 

Tafel.) William Rossen Cobbe, the author of ** Doctor 

Judas : A Portrayal of the Opium Habit, " was for many years 
addicted to the opium habit, of which he was unable to break 
himself. In this volume he describes his sufferings in his efforts 
to free himself from the power of the drug, and also his fanciful 
imaginings in the form of dreams. It was written probably whilst 
under the influence of opium. He consulted many physicians, 
who informed him that his case was quite hopeless. Finally, he 
found a means of cure: — ** For the first time in the world's his- 
tory, a cure has been found for the disease of opium, and that it 
yields as easily, to intelligent scientific treatment as does ague and 
fever, or any other disease." He does not state the means of 
cure. (Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co.) 



Fall Announcements of Books 

{Continued from Sept, 14 and 21^ and concluded.) 

Thomas B. Jlosher 

In THE Bibelot Series: ** Michael Angclo Buonarroti: His 
Sonnets : now for the First Time translated into English Verse by 
John Addington Symonds, " with a portrait of Vittoria Colonna 
from a design by Michael Angelo; and "The Blessed Damozel: 
A Book of Lyrics Chosen from the Works of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti." In the Old World Series : •• Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam," 
in Fitzgerald's version, with three poems upon the poet and 
translator; and ''Aucassin et Nicol^te," done into English by 
Andrew Lang. 



Lothrop Publishing Co* 

**The Book of Athletics," edited by N. W. Bingham, Jr.; 
•* Child Sketches from George Eliot, " selected by Julia Magruder, 
illustrated; •* The Children's Nonsense Book " and "The Chil- 
dren's Wonder Book "; *• Herbert Gardenell, Jr.," by.Mrs. S. R. 
Graham Clark; " The Hobbledehoy : The Story of a Changing 
Boy, " by Belle C. Greene ; **Thc Impostor: A College Story." 
by C. R. Talbot; •• Katharine's Yesterday, and Other Stories," a 
Christian Endeavor Book, by Grace L. Hill; "The Mammoth 
Hunters," by W. B. Allen; "The Boy Life of Napoleon,'* 
from the French of Eugenie Foa; "The OcalaBoy: A Florida 
Story of To-day," by Maurice Thomjison; "The Old Town_ 
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Pump,*' by Margaret Sidney; **The Partners/' a story for 
girls, by W. O. Stoddard; •• The True Story of George Wash- 
ington," told for younger readers by Elbridge S. Brooks; 
*'What They Couldn't," by Pansy; ''The Young Cascarillo," 
a story of South America, by Marlton Downing, and ** Colonel 
Thorndike's Adventures," by H. W. French, two stories in one 
volume; ** The Wedding Day Book," arranged by Katharine 
Lee Bates, and a new edition of the "Pilgrim's Progress." 



A Poet's Wife 

To L. A, 
When first I saw thy face, I found thee fair, 
Dainty and fragrant as a perfect rose 
That in some sweet, secluded garden grows. 
Thou did'st remind me of a jewel rare 
Most fitly set ; a pearl a king might wear 

When in high banquet halls, at daylight's close, 
On blazoned walls a softened splendor glows, 
And pulsing music thrills the enchanted air. 
Again we met, one sullen wintry day ; 

We talked of life and love, of sorrow's night. 

Of death's dark why and wherefore, till thine eyes 
Grew deep with thought and prayer. Then said I, " Nay ! 
Why should thy rare bard mourn the Goddess' Flight ? 
This muse shall lure him to song's upper skies ! " 

Julia C. R. Dorr. 



The Brewster Tablet at Scrooby 

** The landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, in the State of 
Massachusetts, in 1620," says The Album of Sept. 9, **and the 
settlement of New England made by them, formed an event the 
anniversary of which is one of the chief festival days in America, 
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and the incidents of which arc becoming each year more interest- 
ing to Englishmen. In commemoration of the foundation of the 
Church, whose members have in later times received the name of 
Pilgrims, the bronze tablet which we here reproduce was erected 
on the 19th of August at Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, by the 
Hon. William T. Davis, an officer of the Pilgrim Society. The 
ancient Manor House, to which it refers, was in early times the 
house of the Bishop, and was occupied by Cardinal Wolsey in his 
time as a hunting-box. William Brewster, referred to in the 
tablet as the founder and elder of the Pilgrim Church, succeeded 
his father in 1591 as Master of the post at Scrooby, and occupied 
the Manor House» as his father did before him. The house was 
taken down within the memory of persons now living, and its 
precise site is well known. The tablet is placed on a farmhouse 
near by on the same estate, all of which, under lease to Lord 
Crewe, is the property of the Ecclesiastical Commission. Should 
the farmhouse be hereafter removed, the tablet will be perma- 
nently attached to some structure built for the purpose." 



Lavinia Stoddard and Her Husband 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

In your issue of 17 Aug. 1895, a correspondent, in the kindly 
endeavor to shield from injustice the literary memory of Lavinia 
Stoddard (born Stone), has, unintentionally of course, committed as 
great a sin against the memory of her husband. He says : * 'Her hus- 
band seems to have been extremely unlucky or unpardonably shift- 
less ; he dragged her from place to place in search of a living, and fi- 
nally died and left her in utter poverty, among strangers in Ala- 
bama." Dr. William Stoddard was a graduate of Yale in 1804; 
a graduate of the Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1 8 10, and a member of the Rensselaer County (N. Y.) Medical 
Society in 18 17. Dr. and Mrs. Stoddard were the principals of 
a school in Troy, New York, where they were friends of Francis 
Wayland, D.D., LL.D., afterwards of Brown University, and 
are both noticed in his memoir in a very affectionate and compli- 
mentary way. Dr. W^ayland says; — **Dr. Stoddard was a good 
linguist and a highly educated man, of unusual conversational 
power — a man whom you could not fall in with by accident any- 
where without perceiving that he was a person of decided talent. " 
They went South for Mrs. Stoddard's health, and died within a 
year of one another, Mrs. Stoddard's death probably hastened by 
grief for her husband. Mrs. Stoddard was a woman of much 
spirit, and would have been the first to resent the idea of her 
husband's being shiftless, or of dragging her from place to place 
in search of a living, and, as her eldest grandchild, and named for 
her, I write in her place to correct the misstatements quoted 
above. Juliet Lavinia Tanner. 

Villa Nova, Delaware Co., Pa., 19 Sept. 189s. 



The Lounger 

Having purchased the plates of Miss Agnes Repplier's 
'•Essays in Miniature," Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
bringing out a handsome uniform edition of her five vol- 
umes of essays. 
Miss Repplier's 
work has the 
charming qual- 
ity of becoming 
part of the sun- 
ny side of our 
thought, after 
we have once 
become ac- 
quainted with 
it : and as anti- 
dotes against 
sex-problem 
novels and tales 
of -isms, -olo- 
gies, etc. , these 
cheery papers, 
so full of humor 
and healthy 
commonsense, 
are as good as 
a bicycle ride. 
Miss Repplier 
has been abroad 
since May 1 894, 
and has spent 
the past sum- 
mer in Norman- 
dy and South- 
ern France and 
at the English 
lakes. Accord- 
ing to latest advices, however, she is to sail for home on the 
Lucania to-day. It is not yet known whether she has done any 
work during her protracted absence, although a paper of hers on 
things Egyptian appeared some time ago in one of the magazines. 
The portrait of Miss Repplier reproduced here is copyrighted by 
her publishers. 

* >n « 

Mr. W. H. Cathcart of the Taylor- Austin Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has sent me a facsimile of a sketch which Mr. du Maurier 
made for his special collection of Trilbyana. Mr. Cathcart had 
the magazine pages of Harper's bound up with an autograph 
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copy of * ' Bea Bolt ** and other interesting matter, and sent it to 
Mr. du Maurier in hopes that he would make a slight contribution 
to it. I dare say that he looked for nothing more than an auto- 
graph signature ; but when the book came back to him, it had in 




it, besides a letter from the author, a pen-and-ink sketch, which I 
am permitted to reproduce. As the legend over the top is rather 
hard to read in this reduced reproduction, I give it in plain type : — 
•• Some seem to think he's got wings like an angel! — some, that 
he's got a cloven foot and a forked tail ! He is quite an ordinary 
little man, I assure you - - . - un vieux petit bourgeois — 
ni bon ni mauvais, et tr^s malheureux qu'on s'occupe tant de 
lui." Mrs. Robert P. Porter has written an interesting account 
of the •* Trilby" mania and of Mr. Cathcart's book for the 
Cleveland World, which reproduces, also, the sketch of Mr. 
du Maurier. 



I HOPE THAT I MAY NOT, by telling of Mr. du Manner's good- 
nature, turn loose an army of * • Trilby " maniacs upon him. There 
is a limit to the endurance of the most amiable of authors. If Mr. 
du Maurier responded to all the demands made upon him, his 
days as an author or artist would be over. 



I SPOKE IN THIS COLUMN last wcck of Mr. W. E. Norris's 
easy working hours, three or four a day at most. In marked con- 
trast to this was the late Prof. Huxley's working day. Mr. G. W. 
Smalley, who knew him well, has written an intimate sketch of 
the distinguished scientist for the October Scribner's, A great 
part of the work by which the world knows Huxley was done after 
dinner, says Mr. Smalley, and after long and hard work in the 
lecture-room and laboratory. ** He never spared himself." 

" Often and often have I known him leave the circle of family and 
friends, of which he was the life, very early in the evening and betake 
himself to his library ; a room of which the only luxury was books. If 
remonstrated with, or appealed to for another half-hour, he would only 
shake his head. There was something to be done. And it would be 
midnight or one or two o'clock before it was done, and then he was up at 
seven in the morning." 

* * ♦ 



I DOUBT THAT Prof. Huxley could have worked to such 
good purpose after dinner if he had been a hearty eater. He 
would dine on a little soup and a bit of fish; "more than that 
was a clog on the mind. " Every man is a law unto himself in 
these matters. What Huxley lived on would have meant death 
to another. It does not seem to me that his was the natural way. 
I am convinced that the morning is the best time for work, but if 
one must work at night, I should think that he might have a more 
nourishing dinner than soup and a bit of fish. Not more substan- 
tial, but more nourishing. Soup, after all, is only an appetizer, 
and though fish may feed the brain, it does not do much toward 
feeding the body. I know of one literary worker, now upwards 
of seventy, who makes his dinner or supper on fruit and milk and 
bread or toast. He sits down to a big bowl of milk and a 
dish of baked apples in the winter, or of cut peaches in the sum- 
mer, and these, with a plate of toast or brown bread, constitute 
his dinner. He maintains that there is every nourishing quality 
in fruit, and as his children and grandchildren eat of it unstint- 
edly, and as they are the pictures of health, I dare say that he is 

right. 

« * * 

The London Suh— the ** organ" of T. P. O'Connor, M. P., 
popularly known by his signature of "TayPay" — reprints from 
TAe Critic the versified contract in which, not long ago, Mark 
Twain made an appointment with Mrs. Thomas K. Beecher for 
July 2 in the year 1,001,895, ^^^ appended thereto this illumin- 
ative note: — ** 'Expressage,' it may be pointed out, is an Ameri- 
can term for postal charges." 

>» * • 

Some practical joker, it would seem, has suggested the 
starting of a fund for the relief of Mark Twain, whose financial 
losses prompted that circumnavigation of the globe, on a lecture 
tour, which he has recently undertaken. Mark will probably be 
"hopping mad " when he reads the following editorial note from 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette: — 

' * The millions who have enjoyed the whimsical drolleries of Mark 
Twain have sympathized with him in his recent financial misfortunes, and 
this sympathy has met with his appreciation. Now come a few of his 
Ohio friends and suggest that 'those who have laughed with Mark 
Twain * should contribute a nickel each to help the great humorist out of 
his difficulties. Without knowing how Mark Twain may receive this 
evidence of their generosity, they have forwarded their contributions, and 
asked the Commercial Gazette to hold them in trust for the purpose for 
which they are intended. The Commercial Gaz'tte is willing to do this, 
and believes that no man is more deserving than he who with his ' touch 
of humor has made the whole world kin,' but desires that it shall be 
distinctly understood that the Commercial Gazette is not soliciting aid for 
Mark Twain. With this explanation, the nickels may arrive in countless 
myriads, and they shall be duly acknowledged and accounted for." 

* » ♦ 

The editor of The Author s Journal has been at some 
pains to write to the editors of certain magazines to know what 
sort of airticles they are likely to accept. He received a number 
of answers of which that from Mr. Alden of Harper s gives the 
situation in a nutshell : — "An examination of Harper s Magazine 
will serve better than any formula to show what kind of articles 
and stories we are likely to print. Such an examination would, 
of course, show what ground we cannot go over again, as well as 
the quality and kind of material we use. " It would seem as 
though what Mr. Alden says would be evident to any one, but 
he who thinks so does not appreciate the dullness of the average 
literary aspirant. A casual examination of the pages of any 
magazine would reveal to an ordinary intellect, one would sup- 
pose, the character of the material desired by the editor ; but it 
does not. There are hundreds of scribblers all over the country 
who would not hesitate to send a love-story to The North Amer ^ 
ican Review, or a political essay to The Critic, 

♦ ♦ * 

The Duke of Westminster is the chief opponent of the 
proposed destruction of the beautiful Falls of Foyers, near Loch 
Ness, Scotland. It is planned to divert all the water from the 
bed of the river at a point above the falls, and to use the electric 
power to be generated therefrom in manufacturing aluminium. 
** The falls will not be injured. " says the manufacturers' agent, 
* * only there will be no water in them. " This is his jocose way of 
putting it ; but others do not see it in this light ; and it may be 
that the Duke's protest in The Daily Chronicle and elsewhere will 
prove effective in saving "the finest waterfall in the United 
Kingdom. " 
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London Letter 

There seems to be some question as to how far Mr. Paul 
Potter's dramatic version of ** Trilby " is likely to go down with 
London audiences. Last Saturday night Mr. Tree produced the 
play at Manchester ; and most of the dramatic critics sped north- 
ward to see and to report. On Sunday and Monday mornings, 
their trumpets (there is no disguising the fact) gave forth an 
uncertain sound. Mr. Tree, it seems, has been completely success- 
ful in one essential feature: he has secured in Miss Dorothea 
Baird an altogether admirable representative of Trilby. The 
critics report that not only is she excellently suited to the part by 
physique and personal charms, but that her acting, also, proves 
her a very clever artist who has thoroughly grasped the 
intricacies of Mr. du Manner's conception. It appears, however, 
that Mr. Tree has scarcely been content to give her the full benefit 
of her talent. He has to some extent remodelled the play differ- 
ently from its original shape in New York, with the result that 
Svengali, the character which he has chosen for himself, stands 
out much more conspicuously than it did either in Mr. Potter's first 
draft, or, indeed, in the novel itself. It was generally felt on the 
first night that the play from first to last was principally Svengali, 
and that Trilby herself faded into the background. We are ex- 
pressly told that this has been done **with Mr. Potter's consent 
and approval " ; but, after all. Mr. Potter is scarcely the most 
important factor in the situation. One would like to know what 
Mr. du Maurier thinks of the change, and how far he feels it to 
preserve the proportion and perspective of his story. On the 
whole, it is probable that Mr. Tree will be well advised if he 
revises his revision before it is transferred to the Haymarket. 

Mr. Hall Caine is in London, this week, making his final prepa- 
rations before sailing for New York on Wednesday next. His 
principal business at the present moment is understood to be the 
arrangement of the London dramatic rights in *• The Manxman," 
and it is whispered that he is likely to be a good deal harrassed 
before a final contract is signed. It seems that Mr. Wilson Bar- 
rett, the original Pete, secured in the first instance the provincial 
rights alone in the play, and now there are five or six acting- 
managers, including Mr. Barrett, burning to set forth " The 
Manxman " m the metropolis. As the play is pretty sure to be a 
big popular success, it is naturally no easy matter to place it with 
the likeliest representative. The matter is further complicated by 
the fact that, while one or two of the candidates are seeking to 
play Pete, several of the best-reputed have fixed their favor upon 
Philip ; so that, even in the question of the strongest cast, there 
are several alternatives to consider. Among the actors who see 
themselves as the erring Deemster is, I believe, Mr. John Forbes- 
Robertson, than whom no London actor could play the part bet- 
ter. But Mr. Robertson is pledged to produce a drama by Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones directly the run of ** Romeo and Juliet" 
closes, and has also made arrangements for an English version of 
M. Francois Copp^e's •* Pour la Couronne," which is being trans- 
lated by Mr. John Davidson. It would, therefore, be some time 
before he could put on ** The Manxman" at the Lyceum. Pos- 
sibly we may see Mr. Willard as Philip, but as yet nothing is 
settled. It is said that Mr. Hall Caine has himself retouched the 
dramatic version, omitting certain modifications introduced in the 
provinces ; and in this case the play is safe to be stronger and 
more compact. There can be no doubt that it will be the popular 
'* draw " of its year, I fancy; it has all the elements of a great 
stage-success. 

Meanwhile, nothing is talked about more than the approach- 
ing production of ** Romeo and Juliet" at the Lyceum, with Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell as the youthful 
lovers. In one respect it is clear that the new manager in Wel- 
lington Street intends to sustain the credit of Sir Henry Irving ; 
6000/. have been spent upon the revival. The cast does not prom- 
ise anything out of the common, though Mr. Nutcombe Gould 
and Miss Dolores Drummond are always interesting. The main 
attraction of the piece is likely to be centred in the heroine. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell has never seen ** Romeo and Juliet" upon the 
stage, and is absolutely free from any conventional tradition. So 
secret has her interpretation of the part been kept, that the 
scenes between herself and Romeo have not been rehearsed be- 
fore the company at all, so that at present no one behind the cur- 
tain knows anything of the details ! A vast amount of pains is 
being taken, and the production has been delayed until the 
twenty-first of the present month, that everything may be in 
order. Needless to say, all seats for the first night have been 
advertised as sold these three weeks. 



Apparently, the taste for the old- f^^/jjoucd Christmas story, com- 
pact of murder, mystery and sudd^'^ death, has not yet been ban- 
ished by the popularity of the problem-novel. At any rate, Mr. 
Oswald Crawfurd, who may be relied upon to have his finger on 
the pulse of the public, intends to make the Christmas number of 
Chapman* s Magazine a collection of such exciting literature ex- 
clusively. Among those who will contribute is Mr. Arthur 
Machen, a master of mystery, as his weird *• God Pan " proved. 
The new series which Mr. Crawfurd projects, and to which I 
made reference some weeks ago, promises well. Opening with 
the prize detective stories of the Bacheller Syndicate, it will pro- 
ceed with Mr. Bret Harte's '*In a Hollow of the Hills," a story 
called •* At the Sign of the Ostrich," by Mr. C. T. C. James, and 
another, ** The White Feather," by Mr. Crawfurd himself. I 
fancy, however, that this last title will have to be reconsidered. 
Some three or four years ago, Mrs. Couvreur (*• Tasma ") gave this 
name to a novel which it fitted like a glove ; but, when the book 
was announced, some publishers of religious books — the S. P. C. 
K. , I believe — objected that their firm had already issued a tract 
called •*The White Feather," and claimed copyright. The book 
was subsequently renamed "A Knight of the White Feather," 
which was less effective, and, indeed, less suitable. 

Another new paper has seen the light this week in the shape of 
The Unicorn^ which claims to be a weekly illustrated record of 
society for the delectation of the club-man. It is conducted by 
Mr. Ravenhill, who was for some time on the staff of The Pall 
Mall Budget, and will be supplied with illustrations by the editor, 
Mr. Phil May, Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen and other successful 
black-and-white artists. The first number lacks variety some- 
what, but a portrait of Mr. Phil May, concocted by a few strokes 
added to the approved photograph of His Holiness the Pope, is 
irreverently amusing. Mr. Ravenhill, by the bye. was the 
originator of that beautiful but ephemeral little creature. The But- 
terfly, old issues of which are now prized among collectors. Mr. 
Ravenhill has confided to an interviewer that The Butterfly failed 
because it *'was not on a business basis. " The Unicorn, it is 
understood, is better served, and may well look forward to a longer 
and no less merry life. 

Mr. Francis Gribble, a young novelist whom the claims of jour- 
nalism have hitherto restrained from worthier efforts, is, I am 
told, having considerable success for **The Red Spell, " a brief 
story of the Commune, recently put forth by Messrs. Archibald 
Constable & Co. in their Acme Series. Some 5000 copies of the 
book have been sold in a week, and the story has been well re- 
viewed in every quarter. Mr. Gribble is a member of the staff of 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor's Sun, and a frequenter of the Authors* Club 
in Whitehall Court. This is his first literary success, and, judg- 
ing from his evident energy, is unlikely to be his last. 

London, 13 Sept. 1895. Arthur Waugh. 

Boston Letter 

A NEW MAGAZINE is to be launched before the American 
public, and I am able to give some facts regarding it before the 
reading world itself will have seen ibe periodical, or known of it. 
Its scope will simply be to give every month seven popular stories 
without illustrations, bound in unique style, and selected entirely 
for their dramatic strength and interest, without the slightest re- 
gard for the name of the author. It will be called The Black Cat, 
and will be sold for five cents. Its publisher, Mr. H. B. 
Umbstaetter, was for several years past managing editor of 
Comfort, a magazine which claims, I believe, to rank high among 
periodicals having the largest circulation in the world. He has 
recently retired from that office, and intends to carry out a long- 
cherished idea in editing and publishing the new magazine. His 
ideas on the business side are strongly in contrast with those of 
any other magazine publisher. For example, there will be sixty- 
four pages in each number, and but sixteen of those pages will be 
given over, under any circumstances, to advertisements. No 
amount of money can buy an inch of space after sixty-four pages 
are filled. Another idea Mr. Umbstaetter obtained in England 
at a time when he was heavily interested in a patent medicine. 
He went to England with a half million dollars in his pocket, 
metaphorically speaking, to place advertisements. He sought to 
arrange for a year's advertising in Punch, but was infoimed that 
it was contrary to the paper's rules to accept any advertisement 
for more than a certain number of insertions in succession. 
** Why, "said Mr. Umbstaetter, **Ihave the money here. I am 
willing to pay extra rates to get it in." It was of no use. Even 
an appeal to Mr. Burnand proved in vain. This limitation 
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scheme struck Mr. Umbstaetter so favorably that he is going to 
introduce it in The Black Cat, The picturesque part of the new 
periodical lies in the fact that it is to be a family affair. That is 
to say, while the management is earned on by Mr. Umbstastter, 
all the designing will be done by Mrs. Umbstastter. After her 
marriage, some two years ago, she asked her husband's permission 
to carry on her artistic work, to which she is very much devoted, 
and he consented, so that she has been drawing, and drawing 
very cleverly too, for several years. Each month their magazine 
will have a new colored cover-page from her brush, but upon 
every cover will be found two symbols — a black cat and a red 
seal with *• five cents" on it. On the cover of the first issue, 
that for October, gay Columbine will be seen coquettishly bid- 
ding the black cat follow the direction of her finger. In the sec- 
ond issue there will be a modern young lady with the black cat 
<x>mfortably tucked under her arm ; and all the stories will have 
initial letters and tail-pieces showing a black cat in various posi- 
tions. The editors believe that the reading public to-day is ready 
to accept a popular magazine devoted exclusively to good stories 
and, like the Lounger (judging from last week's Critic), they 
believe that illustrations injure a story by showing its point be- 
fore the reader has reached the climax in the text. On this scaf- 
folding they have built their editorial edifice. 

For some weeks Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton) has been 
convalescing at her home in Hamilton, and nothing has been heard 
from her by the public. A week ago last Sunday, Miss Dodge 
sent to the pastor of her church a remarkable document, which 
was read before the congregation. Hints of its contents reached 
Boston later in the week, but, as the clergyman and the writer 
both refused to give it to the public, only a brief idea of its pur- 
port could be obtained. I am able to state, however, that Miss 
Dodge will revise the article, or essay, or sermon, whichever it 
may be called, and will send it forth for publication. '* In the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death " was its title, and, while its un- 
derlying idea was to impress upon people the thought that 
death is a blessed thing, that there is no sorrow or mourning after 
departure from this world, yet in connection with this there were 
personal statements of significant interest. Miss Dodge declared, 
for example, that when she was taken ill in the home of Mrs. J. G. 
Blaine at Washington, she realized that a serious calamity was 
coming, and, in order to save her friends from the shock of finding 
her stretched apparently lifeless upon the floor, she attempted 
with her last energies to reach the sofa. But just before she 
gained the couch she fell. Then, when her friends entered, al- 
though they believed her unconscious, yet she could hear them 
and could understand them, and know what they were doing. 
After that came a long blank, and during this cessation of inter- 
course with the world both of her brothers, who died some time 
ago, appeared to her and talked with her. She sought to find out 
whether she was in this world or the next, but found it impos- 
sible to ask the question. 

A reception was given on Friday to Miss Harriet Hosmer, the 

sculptor, at Watertown, her early home. TheBrookline Public 

Library has arranged a novelty for suburban libraries, in the form 
of a musical department, with all the books on music in one room. 
Serious works and light popular compositions are to be gathered 
into the collection, while every facility will be given for their use 
by musicians. An effort will be made to have the city of Bos- 
ton appropriate $15, 000 for the erection of a statue of Gen. Joseph 
Warren. There is no public memorial of Warren in the city to- 
day. Thirty-five years ago a monument association was formed, 
and its members obtained from the Government ten bronze cannon 
to furnish the material for a statue. No advance beyond that point 
followed. It is hoped now to erect a monument in St. James's 

Park, almost opposite Warren's birthplace. A personal friend 

informs me in a letter that on the first day of September Mark 
Twain and his family were on the same steamer with him, the War- 
rimoo of the Canadian Australian Steamship line, lying off Hono- 
lulu. The passengers who attempted to land on the Hawaiian 
Islands were prevented by the Asiatic cholera, and were therefore 

obliged to continue to Australia. Mr. Charles E. Lauriat of 

Estes & Lauriat has brought home from Europe a perfect copy 
of the ** Breeches Bible. " 

Boston. 24 Sept. 1895. Charles E. L. Wing ate. 



Chicago Letter 

From the point of view of the publisher, and therefore, to 
a certain degree, of the public as well, no season has opened in 
Chicago more auspiciously than the present. The advent of new 



and energetic firms has stimulated the older ones to unaccus- 
tomed activity, and the catalogue of autumn publications is by 
no means meagre. In the direction of art, also, the prospect is 
brighter than usual ; and, though it is still too early to predicate 
anything in regard to the Art Institute's annual exhibition of oils, 
the management has made a stronger effort than ever before to 
secure a good collection. An exhibition now being held there is 
of special significance. It is selected from the work of students 
in the public schools, and affords astonishing evidence of the 
progress towards right principles in art education. These pupils 
have been taught to observe as well as to dra>y — a fact of great 
importance, when one considers the large number of children of 
every class reached by this training. It will be productive of an 
increase of intelligent interest in art that will be vital to our de- 
velopment. There comes a time in the history of every common- 
wealth when it pauses in its career to ask itself if the things it has 
won are worth the gaining. Some one has called that the dan- 
gerous moment in a nation's growth, but it is in reality the most 
beneficent, for from this period of reflection grow sometimes the 
rarer, finer flowers of achievement. Such a moment is imminent 
in Chicago, if it is not already upon us. And it means a modi- 
fication of the old ideals, a new ambition, a worthier effort. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. are about to issue a song-book which 
will be welcomed by little children far and wide. It was prepared 
and arranged by William L. Tomlins, who has had more experi- 
ence in the training of children's voices than any other man in the 
country. From a small supplement to his work in the Apollo 
Musical Club with adults, his children's singing-classes have grown 
to be so valuable that they outrank the others in importance. The 
work is carried on in all parts of the city by Mr. Tomlins and his 
assistants, and much of it is done for the mere love of it among 
the poor. The children's concerts which Mr. Tomlins occasion- 
ally gives are unlike anything of the kind that I have heard. The 
purity of tone that he obtains from these huge choruses is remark- 
able, and the singing has rare delicacy and enthusiasm and spirit- 
uality. With such experience it is inevitable that a book of songs 
for children selected by Mr. Tomlins should have unusual merit. 
These are all new and all simple, the words being pretty and 
childlike, and the music often lovely. W. W. Gilchrist. Myles B. 
Foster, W. C. E. Seeboeck, George F. Root and Rossiter G. 
Cole are among the composers. The book is decorated with 
pretty designs in color by Ella Ricketts. 

The proofs of Mrs. Cheney's book and of the *' Journal of the 
Countess Krasinska, " to be issued by the same publishers, are also 
ready. Mrs. Cheney, the wife of Bishop Charles Edward Cheney 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, has written several books for 
children ; and all of them have had the sweet and wholesome quali- 
ties of this one, which is designed also for their elders. " No. 49 
Tinkham Street" is the story of the faithful friendship existing 
between a boy belonging to a fortunate family and one less 
happily situated, who earns his living by grinding an organ. The 
good influences of each upon the other are pictured, and the en- 
tire book emphasizes the value of the social settlement idea of 
association between the rich and poor. The house desig- 
nated by the title is such a settlement, and, though the work is not 
described carefully, certain of its motives actuate the writer of the 
book. The "Journal of the Countess Krasinska" has a pecuhar 
charm, so sweet and simple is it, so continually animated by a 
gentle frankness. It gives one an insight into the customs, most 
curious and austere to us, of Poland in the eighteenth century, 
but a greater charm lies in the picture of the generous and lovable 
young girl who records her impressions. She writes without 
boastfulness or undue modesty, and there is nothing extraordinary 
about her intellectually. She is merely a beautiful and attractive 
woman, but her diary makes one feel her charm. The tale of her 
fortunes, happy and melancholy, is therefore an interesting one. 

Way & Williams, also, have several books ready for the binder. 
** Queen Helen, and Other Poems," by John Vance Cheney of 
this city, will make a dainty volume. It is alnlost square, well 
printed on beautiful paper, and simply bound in deep-red cloth. 
Two of Flaxman's drawings for the •* Iliad " are reproduced. The 
poems are all of Homeric inspiration, several of them being adap- 
tations of English translations, for which the author expresses his 
obligations. "Queen Helen" is the longest of them and describes in 
dramatic form the meeting and flight of Paris and Helen. It is a 
cold and unimpassioned conquest, and makes one wonder if the 
fair lady could really have been won by such dignified and decofous 
compliments. Mr. Cheney's verse is smooth and graceful, but it 
never reaches the heights, and his conception of these old-world 
fancies is prosaic. In his simpler poems of nature and feeling his 
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imagination is much richer. Another volume of verses issued by 
the same firm has a more original and poetic ring. In " Vesper- 
tilia, and Other Verses," by Rosamund Marriott Watson, one finds 
a dilicate fancy, a fine sense of rhythm, imagery that shows sym- 
pathetic observation, and a certain charming originality of thought. 
There is a melancholy strain in these poems, but it carries with it 
too much of the fragrance of the woods and fields to be morbid. 
A volume of "Old English Tales" is also ready to be issued 
for the delectation of children. The stories are selected and 
retold by S. Baring-Gould, who in his preface accuses Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs of having appropriated his material. But the talcs are 
delightful — gay and varied and novel. The book is published in 
England by Methuen & Co., as the *• Vespertilia " is by John 
Lane. 

The new Caxton Club, which is modelled upon the Grolier, has 
leased a floor in the University Club Building. The rooms are 
now being decorated, and the Club expects to hold various exhibi- 
tions in the line of its interests. 

A Chicago painter, Mr. Walter McEwen, is one of the artists 
selected to decorate the Congressional Library in Washington. 
The designers evidently appreciate this opportunity to encourage 
American art, for I have heard .that Sargent and Melchers have 
received similar commissions. 

• Miss Beatrice Harraden will arrive in Chicago to-day on her 
way from California to London. She will be the guest for a few- 
days of Mr. W. Irving Way. 

Chicago, 24 Sept. 1895. Lucy Monroe. 



As M. Maurei Sees Us 

M. Victor Maurel, the delightful tenor, having sung among 
us for a season or two, feels himself quite competent to • ' polish 
off " American art in a few articles in Le Temps, His knowl- 
edge of our language being ** very imperfect, " he has sought in- 
formation regarding our literature at the •*best sources," and dis- 
covered that ** Walt Whitman et Stead man " must be named in 
the first place. The former is regarded as the "greatest man- 
of-letters of America, his philosophical works have placed him on 
the level of the great minds of Europe ; the latter is a remarkable 
art critic, very much esteemed everywhere." The American, as 
we all know, is a great reader of novels and romances. Maga- 
zines or reviews in considerable numbers appear **each week," U 
Monthly, Harper s, le Cosmopolitan, le Metropolitan, etc. Mark 
Twain, much known in France, is one of the writers the most 
popular of the United States ; Bret Harte has given very interest- 
ing works on California; and '* Marion Crawford, Savage, Richard 
Arding, Davis, Mrs. Franklin Atherton, complete **the list of the 
most-famed authors." We wonder where and who and what 
were M. Maurel's *'best sources" of information, and what he 
would have achieved had he consulted sources less accurate and 
authoritative. 

Having thus done justice to American letters, the French artist 
turns his attention to painting and sculpture. The best of our 
painters to-day have made trh serious studies in Paris and 
Munich, and some of them can advantageously bear comparison 
with European painters. A strange thing has hampered the de- 
velopment of American sculpture. That art has in a certain 
sense been monopolized by the Government ; nearly all American 
sculptors were connected with politics, they received regularly 
orders from the State, and sculpture became for them nothing but 
a well-paying trade : hence, little originality, little rivalry, small 
progress. Another thing has hampered its' development: Amer- 
icans often change their abode; many live permanently in hotels; 
they have not, as people have in Europe, the love of le chez soi, 
le home anglais, le heimath allemand. In the circumstances, it 
is easy to understand that works of sculpture would be impedi- 
menta in moving about. But our sculpture is now on the right 
road, and everything combines to make M. Maurel believe that we 
will soon reach the same height as we have already attained in 
painting. He admires our architecture, finds us backward in 
music, and. on the whole, "while it is permissible to say that 
American art does not exist, we must not despair of its existing 
some day." 

All this with a strong dose of "a certain condescension in 
foreigners," and a sublime unconsciousness on M. Maurel's part 
of the vastness of his own ignorance of his subject. A French- 
man has been defined as a being who wears a decoration and 
knows nothing about geography. May we not add to this the 
words " or anything else that is foreign " ? 



The Xyr^rtisi 

«* That Imprudent ^Oung Couple " 

Neither the reputation of John Drew as an actor, nor 
that of Henry Guy Carleton as a playwright, will be heightened 
by the performance of the latter's new piece at the Empire Theatre, 
although the entertainment will doubtless serve to amuse the 
audiences which frequent the playhouses in the nights of early 
autumn. As for the play, it is simply a three-act farce in which 
a number of well-known stage personages are employed in a very 
familiar manner. The hero. Jack Annesley, is an impressionable 
young scapegrace, who, having plighted his troth to one girl,, 
straightway falls in love with another, whom he marries, almost 
at a moment's notice, without discovering the important fact that 
she is the daughter of the divorced wife of the particularly irra- 
tional and irascible old uncle upon whose good-will he is entirely 
dependent for his support. Given these conditions, it is not diflFi- 
cult to imagine the sort of complications which arise out of them. 
The fierce old uncle — completely regardless of the entreaties and 
expostulations of his more generous and tender-hearted brother — 
cuts off his nephew's allowance of $15,000 a year, and substitutes 
a small monthly salary, which can be obtained only at the price of 
hard work. At first the prospects of the married pair are far 
from rosy, but before long means are found, chiefly through the 
agency of the divorced mother-in-law, to bring the blustering old 
uncle to terms, and a general reconciliation is effected in the con- 
ventional way. 

The best scene in the play is at the beginning of the third act, 
where the bride, having squandered all her husband's ready capi- 
tal in reckless shopping, before her discovery of his real financial 
condition, tearfully confesses her extravagance and tells how she 
contrived to get back part of the money. This is a delightful little 
episode and is interpreted very charmingly by Miss Maud Adams, 
who, within certain well-defined limits, is an uncommonly clever 
young actress. The rest of the piece contains a number of 
smartly written lines and many comical situations, but the action 
often halts and the triviality of the subject causes interest to flag. 
Of course. Mr. Drew plays the part of the alternately audacious 
and harassed bridegroom to perfection : he has been doing prac- 
tically the same thing for a dozen years or more, and his execu- 
tion has all the ease, swiftness, assurance and neatness which have 
helped him to reach his present high place in his profession. But 
this sort of work is not worthy of his riper abilities. The sup- 
porting cast is good without being in any way extraordinary, the 
most competent members being Leslie Allen, Harry Harwood, 
Frank Lamb, Annie Adams and Virginia Buchanan. 



•• A Social Highwayman " 

In itself this play, produced in the Garrick Theatre on Tuesday 
evening, is not of much importance, but the excellent acting of 
which it proved to be the occasion deserves hearty commendation. 
The piece is an adaptation, by Miss M. A. Stone, of Miss Eliza- 
beth Phipps Train's story ( published in Lippincotf s for July), and 
belongs to the class of which •*Jim the Penman " and *• Captain 
Swift " are conspicuous examples. The hero is a popular club- 
man, who maintains himself in luxury by robbing the women he 
meets in society of their jewels, a mode of life which he has 
adopted out of revenge for the indifference with which society re- 
garded the privations of his mother. He possesses, in other 
words, the refinement and the natural instincts of the gentleman, 
and follows the trade of the most callous and degraded pickpocket. 
The combination, of course, is preposterous, and, ^o far as its 
literary or dramatic merit is concerned, the play might be 
permitted to pass almost unnoticed. 

The performance of the principal characters, however, by Joseph 
and E. M. Holland, is so good that the whole representation ac- 
quires a special value, and is likely to be a feature of New York 
entertainments for some time to come. Mr. Joseph Holland, wha 
enacts the arch-swindler, is hampered greatly by the inherent im- 
probabilities and contradictions of the character, but plays it with 
a wealth of details that is deserving of warm commendation and 
even imparts to the impersonatiojn a certain amount of plausibility. 
He is particularly happy in the scene in the second act, where, 
fearing detection, he endeavors to enlist the sympathies of his 
immediate associates by relating his own experiences under pre- 
tence of pleading the cause of a friend. The variety of suppressed 
emotion which he suggested, while preserving an aspect of com- 
parative outward calm, was an achievement of exalted weight. 

The chief honors, however, were carried off by E. M. Holland, 
in the part of the lying and thieving servant, whose sole virtue is 
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his devotion to the man who has befriended h'm. This imper- 
sonation is a wonderfully minute and faithful study from life, 
remarkable for its veracity, humor and, at the last, its delightful 
touch of pathos. Nothing better of its kind has been seen upon 
the New York stage for years, and the loud and repeated plaudits 
at the final fall of the curtain had been won very honestly. Mrs. 
McKee Rankin and other experienced players constituted a compe- 
tent cast, and the representation as a whole was smooth and gener- 
ally satisfactory. A special word of appreciation must be bestowed 
upon the string orchestra, which played throughout the evening 
with admirable effect. The reform which Mr. Mansfield has estab- 
lished in this direction is one which entitles him to the sincere 
gratitude of all playgoers. 



The Fine Arts 

««The Pottery and Porcelain of the United States" 

By Edwin Ailee Barber, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
The extent to which the pottery business has developed in 
the United States is known to very few people, for the reason that 
most American productions are made in imitation of, and are sold 
as, French, German, or British wares, and as these imitations are 
mostly of inferior quality, the subject has little interest, except for 
the compiler of statistics. But of late years a few manufacturers 
have won recognition for original work, and the movement 
initiated by them promises to spread. This makes the appearance 
of this monograph by Mr. Edwin Atlee Barber timely, especially 
as the work, which is very thorough, seems calculated to have a 
good effect in promoting intelligent and independent design. Mr. 
Barber, who is curator of the American pottery and porcelain in 
the Pennsylvania Museum, begins with a sketch of aboriginal 
pottery, the characteristic and sometimes very graceful shapes of 
which have been copied by an Ohio firm. He gives several chap- 
ters to eighteenth-century pottery, brick and tile making. But 
the greater part of the book is of necessity devoted to the present 
century, and especially to the latter half of it. Whoever gave 
special attention to the very large and varied display of American 
ceramic wares at the World's Fair, must have been struck by the 
technical skill attained in many out-of-the-way quarters, but as 
much by the scarcity of original designs and the weakness of 
most of them. Mr. Barber's large and handsomely illustrated 
volume, by directing attention to the best of our productions, 
seems likely to have a very desirable influence on the industry as 
a whole. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 



Alexander H. Ritchie 

Mr. Alexander H. Ritchie, N. A., who died at New Haven, 
Conn., on Sept. 19, was born in Glasgrow in 1822, and pur- 
sued his early studies in Edinburgh, under Sir William Allen, 
at the Royal Scottish Academy; he took four premiums in his 
first year as a student. He came to this city in 1841, and 
started out as a portrait painter, but subsequently took up steel- 
engraving. He ranked in his day as one of the foremost en- 
gravers in stipple and mezzotint in this country, and painted 
several compositions, of which ** Washington and His Generals," 
•'Mercy Knocking at the Gate " and ** Fitting out Moses for 
the Fair " were the most important. His best-known large en- 
gravings are **Lady Washington's Reception," after Hunting- 
ton; ''The Death of Lincoln," painted from sittings given by 
those present; **The First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. " after Carpenter; ** Washington Entering New York," 
'•The First Blow for Liberty," and •* Sherman's March to the 
Sea," after Darley. His portrait of the Rev. Dr. James ^cCosh, 
painted early in the seventies, is owned by Princeton College. 
He had been a member of the National Academy of Design 
since 1871. 

Art Notes 

William A. Shaw of Philadelphia has purchased the portrait 
of George Washington, supposed to be by Stuart, which was dis- 
covered on the Isle of Man in 1891, at the sale of the effects of a 
Mrs. Harrison, the daughter of one Richard C. Breed, formerly of 
Breed's Island, Boston Harbor. According to Black and White, 
•• the experts all agree that it is not only a genuine Stuart, but a 
very fine specimen in point alike of handling, color, design and 
(not less important) of preservation, and is obviously a careful 
replica on a smaller scale of the Lansdowne portrait." Mr. Shaw 
contemplates exhibiting the picture. 



— The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts at Philadelphia, 
in connection with the St. Louis Museum, the Cincinnati Mu- 
seum, the Chicago Art Institute and the Boston Art Club, has 
arranged for the successive exhibition of a collection of ninety- 
one Swedish pictures, brought together under the supervision 
of Anders L. Zorn. The collection includes works by Wal- 
lander, Thegerstrom, Larsson, Kindborg. Jansson, Ekstrom, 
Cederstrom, Bonnier, Bjorck, Bergh, Andersson, Nordstrom, 
Hannah Pauli Hirsh, Kreuger, Hagborg, Gegerfelt and Liljefors. 
It is expected that the collection will also be exhibited in this city. 



Thoreau's ** Trout in the flilk'' 

H. I. WRITES TO US from the St. Botolph Club, Boston, to ask 
if Mr. Hyde did not err in the following reference in his article on 
♦ • The Dignity of the Teacher " in The Critic of Aug. 24 :— * * Cir- 
cumstantial evidence is convincing, said Sherlock Holmes, as 
when you find a trout in the milk." *• For Sherlock Holmes, " he 
inquires, "should we not read Henry D. Thoreau ? " 

Mr. Hyde writes to us from Minneapolis: — ** I claim that I 
referred to Dr. Doyle correctly, considering the necessity of 
abridgment. As you probably have observed by this time, his 
words in 'Adventures, etc.,' are (p. 242): — •Circumstantial evi- 
dence is occasionally very convincing, as when [the remark is 
attributed to Sherlock Holmes] you find a trout in the milk, to 
quote Thoreau's example. ' And only the example was Thoreau 's, 
which Holmes could give in conversation, when he had invented 
a new setting, without tracing its pedigree." 

Civilization as a Curse 

Prof. Flinders Petrie's paper before the British Associa- 
tion on the effects of modern civilization is one of the most re- 
markable contributions of our day to the literature of education. 
According to him, •* every civilization is the growing product of a 
very complex set of conditions," and ** to attempt to alter such a 
system apart from its conditions is impossible. No change is 
legitimate or beneficial to the real character of a people exctpt 
what flows from conviction and the natural growth of the mil d." 
To force upon other races a civilization * * developed in a cold 
country, amid one of the hardest, least sympathetic, and most 
self-denying and calculating peoples of all the world, is deaih ; 
we make a dead-house and call it civilization. Scarcely a sirgle 
race can bear the contact and the burden. And then we talk 
complacently about the mysterious decay of savages befc re white 
men." Of the modern Egyptian under the influence of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization he says:— "The Europeanized Egyptian is 
in most cases the mere blotting-paper of civilization. * * * 
You manufacture idiots. Some of the peasantry are taught to 
read and write, and the result of this burden which their fathers 
bore not is that they become fools. I cannot say this too 
plainly : an Egyptian who has had reading and writing thrust 
upon him is, in every case that I have met with, half-witted, 
silly, or incapable of taking care of himself. ♦ » ♦ With the 
Copt this is quite different ; his fathers have been scribes for 
thousands of years. » ♦ » Observation. of these people leads 
to the view that the average man cannot receive much more 
knowledge than his immediate ancestors. * * ♦ Our bigoted 
belief in reading and writing is not in the least justified when we 
look at the mass of mankind." Concluding, he said : — ** It is the 
business of anthropology to step in, and make a knowledge of 
other civilizations a part of all decent education. The origin and 
utility of the various customs and habits need to be pointed out, 
and in what way they are reasonable and needful to the well- 
being of the community. And, above all, we ought to impress 
on every boy that this civilization in which he grows is only one 
of innumerable experiments in life that have been tried ; that it is 
by no means the only successful one, or, perhaps, not the most 
successful, that there has been ; that there are many other solu- 
tions of the problems of community and culture which are as good 
as our own, and that no one solution will fit a different race, 
climate, or set of conditions. * ♦ * The books required for 
such reading should cover the life of Greece, Rome, Babylon, 
Egypt and Mexico in ancient times; and China, India, Persia, 
Russia, Spain, and one or two low civilizations, such as the 
Andamans and the Zulus, in modern times. Neither histories nor 
travels are wanted for this purpose ; but a selection of the litera- 
ture which shall most illustrate the social life and frame of the 
community, with full explanations and illustrations. * * ♦ 
Where no literature is available, a vivid siudy of the nature of 
the practical working of their civilization should take its place." 
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Educational Notes 

Cornell University has issued a catalogue of the valuable 
Rhaeto- Romanic collection presented to the Library by Prof. 
Willard Fiske, who gathered it mainly in the villages of the Lower 
and the Upper Engadine. The thirty-two large octavo pages are 
closely packed with titles, in double columns. The list will be of 
value, both as a guide to those who wish to know what specimens 
of this decadent tongue are available for study in America, and 
as a general bibliography of the literature. 

Prof. Ernst Ritter of Cornell, who died in this city on Sept. 
23, had just arrived from Germany to take his place in the Cor- 
nell faculty, to which he had been called in June. Since 1893 he 
had been assistant to Prof. Klein of Gottingen, the famous mathe- 
matician. 

There will be several changes at Princeton this fall. Prof. A. 
L. Frothingham of the department of Art and Architecture has 
been granted a year's leave of absence and (as previously an- 
nounced) will spend the winter in Rome. Prof. Allan Marquand 
will be assisted in this department, during Prof. Frothingham's 
absence, by Mr. Howard Crosby Butler, the architect, whose lec- 
tures will treat of construction from a strictly historical point of 
view. Dr. Woodrow Wilson leaves the department of Political 
Economy, but remains in charge of that of Jurisprudence, his as- 
sistant in the former department, Prof. Winthrop Moore Daniels, 
becoming its head. 

The new school-year of the Teachers* College was opened in 
the new buildings on Morningside Heights on Sept. 19 with appro- 
priate exercises. During this year the Macy Manual Training 
School will be open to pupils. It is under the direction of Virgil 
Prettyman, A.M., and the three years' course has been arranged 
so as to fit a grammar-school graduate for the School of Mines in 
Columbia College. 

At the Conference on Geography held in Chicago, Dec. 1892, 
under the auspices of the " Committee of Ten," a sub-committee 
was appointed to prepare a list of such topographical maps pub- 
lished by our governmental bureaus as might be made useful in 
teaching the subject. This committee, consisting of Prof. W. M. 
Davis of Harvard, Prof. G. L. Collie of Beloit and Mr. C. F. King 
of the Dearborn Grammar School, Boston, has published, through 
Henry Holt & Co., a " Report on Governmental Maps for Use in 
Schools," in which more than 200 sheets of those published at 
Washington are classified and described under sixty-eight heads. 
As the sheets are either distributed gratuitously, or sold at a nom- 
inal price, no school, following the directions given in this Report, 
need be without a valuable collection of maps for the teaching of 
elementary science and history. 

In his new work, ** Means and Ends of Education," Bishop 
Spalding will speak more directly of the religious element in edu- 
cation than he has spoken in his former books. The volume will 
be published by A. C. McClurg & Co. 

We have received from the Directors of the Old South Work, 
Old South Meeting-House, Boston, Nos. 58 to 64, inclusive, of 
Old South Leaflets, being reprints of "Letters of Hooper to 
Bullinger," Sir John Eliot's "Apology for Socrates," "Ship- 
money Papers," " Pym's Speech against Strafford," "Cromwell's 
Second Speech," Milton's "Free Commonwealth" and "Sir 
Henry Vane's Defence." 

The Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie (Berlin) of July 24 
has a long and highly appreciative review, by Eduard Wolff, of 
Prof. Alfred Gudeman's " Dialogue of Tacitus." 

An interesting bit of testimony regarding the value of the 
so-called Inductive Method of teaching the Languages (see The 
Critic, May 26, Aug. 4, 1894) is to be found in the "Second Annual 
Report of the Inspector of High Schools " in Minnesota, page 
31, where the Inspector, George B. Aiton, says, with particular 
reference to Latin : — 

** As to instruction, I have watched two phases >yith interest. One is 
the inductive method. I have seen it for two years in the hands of able 
instructors. They began with high hopes, but are becoming faint- 
hearted. Bright, well-prepared students learn rapidly by this method, 
of course, as by any plan under competent management. Slow students 
and others, not to complete the category, do not get on as expected. 
They acquire a less definite, less reliable foundation than by the former 
authoritative plan of teaching. In my judgment its place is that of a 
collateral exercise." 

A. J. D. writes (it)m Grand Rapids, Mich., that the surface of 
the great globe exhibited in Paris is 5542 square feet, not 525, 
as stated in The Critic, Aug. 31. 



Mrs. Newcomb McGee of W^^O/ngton City is to be the second 
woman elected a fellow of the A^tficzn Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; she is also a member of the Anthropo- 
logical Society. She was graduated in medicine from the Colum- 
bian University, Washington, and is now connected with the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. Mrs. McGee is a daughter of Prof. 
Newcomb, the astronomer, with whom she has visited all the great 
observatories of Europe ; she now accompanies her husband on 
his geological expeditions, on one occasion making the trip from 
New Orleans to Kentucky on horseback. Her numerous writings 
display both thought and research. 



Notes 

Mr. Hall Caine arrived in New York on the Teutonic, on 
Wednesday of this week. His daughter and little boy accom- 
panied him ; and Mr. W. W. Appleton, his American publisher, 
met them at the pier, and took them to the Holland House, to 
lunch. Afterwards, a Tribune reporter interviewed Mr. Caine 
on the subject of his copyright mission to Canada. In response 
to a final question, the author of •* The Manxman " said : — 

**Yes,I have a new story which has for some time been engrossing my 
attention, and I was very loath to leave it for this work. No, I could 
not work at it here. It is to be published in serial form simultaneously 
in magazines on this side and on the other, and D. Appleton & Co. will 
bring it out in book-form at the same time with my London publisher, 
Heinemann. As to my plans while here, I am in the hands of my friends. 
It is intended, I believe, that I shall go with Mr. Appleton for a couple 
of days to his home, and then to visit Buzzards Bay for a couple of weeks 
probably. Then I shall run down to Boston, and from there go on to 
Montreal. I cannot say how long I shall be in Canada. I believe that 
Parliament is now adjourned, and, any way, I shall take plenty of time 
to acquaint myself with the feeling." 

While here, it is understood, Mr. Caine will do some work as 
correspondent of the London Times, 

— Richard Harding Davis is putting the finishing touches to his 
first long novel, ** Soldiers of Fortune" — a tale of love-making, 
filibusters, concession-hunters, promoters, soldiers of fortune and 
a South American revolution. Mr. Davis's recent trip to Central 
America was taken partly for the sake of local color. 

—Mrs. Cynthia M. St. John of Ithaca, N.Y., has compiled the 
'•Bibliography of Wordsworth in America" for Mr. W. Knight's 
forthcoming *• Works of William and Dorothy Wordsworth," an- 
nounced by Macmillan & Co. 

—In the battle of Chicamauga (the thirty-first anniversary of 
which was celebrated on Sept. 19-20 by the dedication of a 
vast national military park). Gen. James Longstreet was the main 
factor of Confederate success. In *' From Manassas to Appo- 
mattox," constituting a critical military history of many of the 
important operations of the War, to be issued by J. B. Lippincott 
Co. , the famous commander will tell the complete story of his 
part in the great battle. He will show, too, how he. as Lee's 
lieutenant (** Lee's Right Hand, " as Pollard,' the historian of the 
Confederacy, has called him), came to the support of Bragg in his 
far-away campaign against Rosecrans and Thomas. 

—The Fleming H. Revell Co. announces " Rambles in Japan," 
by Canon Tristram, with illustrations by E. Whymper and others; 
and *• Persian Life and Customs, with Scenes and Incidents of 
Residence and Travel," by the Rev. S. G. Wilson, M. A. 

— According to Mr. Stevenson's Vailima letters, it turns out 
that "The Ebb Tide" was practically his own. Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne having written little of it. On the other hand, ''The 
Wrong Box " belongs almost entirely to Mr. Osbourne. The 
letters, we are told, contain very little allusion to contemporary 
writers. Th^ire are references to Rudyard Kipling, however, a . 
writer who seems to be an exception to every rule. 

— During the coming year St, Nicholas will print a series of 
letters written by Robert Louis Stevenson to a boy-relative, de- 
scribing the romantic incidents of his life in Samoa. Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne will contribute a paper filling out the episodes touched 
upon. The illustrations will be a series of photographs. g; ^ 
— E. P. Dutton & Co. have nearly ready three new books for 
boys by Dr. Gordon Stables; and " Hunters Three; or, Sport and 
Adventure in Africa," by Col. Thomas W. Knox. 

— A series of chapters from Mary Anderson's Autobiography 
will be published in early numbers of The Ladies' Home Journal, 
The publisher of this paper, by the way, has purchased a site at 
Sixth and Walnut Streets. Philadelphia, whereon he will erect a 
new home for his paper. 
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— A. C. McClurg & Co. will publish *• Life and Love," by Miss 
Moriey, the author of *• A Song of Life." 

— Mr. George P. Humphrey of Rochester announces a reprint, 
limited to 300 copies, of the *• Observations on the Inhabitants, 
Climate, Soil, Rivers, Productions, Animals, and other Matters 
worthy of Notice, made by Mr. John Bartram in his Travels from 
Pennsylvania to Onondago, Oswego, and the Lake Ontario in 
Canada. To which is annexed, A Curious Account of the Cata- 
racts at Niagara. By Mr. Peter Kalm, a Swedish Gentleman 
who travelled there. London, 175 1." 

— Mr. H. W. Hagemann has made an amicable settlement with 
his creditors and resumed business as a bookseller and importer at 
160 Fifth Avenue. 

— There is considerable divergence of opinion between Mr. 
James F. Rhodes, the well-known historian, and ex-Postmaster 
General Horatio King, on the subject of President Buchanan's 
administration. In "Turning on the Light," to be published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Mr. King takes up the question of President 
Johnson's responsibility for the War, and reaches the conclusion 
that Buchanan was a spotless patriot who endeavored at all haz- 
ards, as did also Lincoln in the early months of his first term, to 
avert a civil war, which, he argued, would destroy the country he 
so well loved. 



— Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Bancroft will reside at Cambridge while 
their sons are at Harvard. Mr. Bancroft is now in Paris, engaged 
on the illustrations of his new work, which will be published in 
New York during the coming year. 

— The second issue of The Evergreen, being ** The Book of 
Autumn," to be published in October, will be divided into four 
correlated parts — Autumn in Nature. Autumn in Life, Autumn 
in the World, Autumn in the North. Among the contributors 
will be Prof. Patrick Geddes, Fiona Macleod, S. R. Crockett (a 
long narrative poem). Sir Noel Paton, William Sharp, Miss Mul- 
holland, ]£lis6e Reclus, the Abb^ Klein and Charles van Ler- 
berghe. There will be thirteen full-page drawings, most of them 
illustrative of autumn subjects. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner, who have been abroad 
since last December, will sail for home on Oct. 2, in the Majestic. 
They spent the winter in Florence, with Prof. Willard Fiske. thus 
witnessing the recent earthquake. 

— Among the fiction in early numbers of The Atlantic Monthly 
will be *'The Apparition of Gran'ther Hill," by Rowland E. 
Robinson ; '* Pilgrim's Station," by Mary Hallock Foote ; *• Athen- 
aise, a Creole Story, " by Kate Cliopin; and "The End of the 
Terror," by Robert Wilson, a Southern writer. Of the two 
serials, " A Singular Life " is concluded in the October issue. 
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The October Century 

BEADT TXHESDAT, OCT. 1ST, 

contains: 
A CBUISE ON THE NORFOI.K BBO AI>S 

A novel vachting article, by Anna Bowman 
Dodd. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 

FUN ON THE 8TU.UF. 

Humors of political campaigning in Kentucky, 
by Edward J. McDennott. 

lilFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARXr. 
Napoleon the Constitutional Despot, by Prof. 
William M. Sloare. Richly illustrated. 

JOHN KEATS. (Illustrated.) 

Two articles, celebrating the centenary of the 
birth of Keats, which occurs Oct. 29, 1895: 
*'Keats in Hamptead," by Kenyon West, 
'*The Influence of Keats," by Henry van Dyke. 

PBOF. LOMBBOSO ON NOBDAU'M 
"DEGENEBATION." The r.oted Italian 
criminologist, Lombroso, to whom Nordau 
dedicated his £unous book, writes of " its value 
and its errors." 

COMPLETE STOBIES 

by Georse Wharton Edwards, George A. Hib- 
bard, and Ruth McEnery Stuart. 

HOW MEN BECOME TBAMPS. 

Conclusions from personal experience as an 
amateur tramp, by Josiah Flynt 
Also "The Marriage Rate of College Women," 

"Life in the Tuiieries Under the Second Empire," 

beautifully illustrated, "Dixie" and how it was 

written. "Glave's Career," etc., etc. 
The November Century will be an Anniversary 

Number, celebrating the beginning of the fifty-first 

volume and containing the fv<;t instalment of 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's New Novel. 

THE CENTUBY CO., N. T. 



TO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS I 

The management of a newspaper literary department 
is desired by a writer of experience. 

For particulars address R. H., Box ia6, NEW- 
PORT, N. H. 



Bangs & Company, 

T39 and T41 Broadway, 

NEW YORK, 

Have almost Daily Auction Sales of Li- 
braries, Collections of Books, and 
other Literary Property, 

And announce the followlnfl: Important Sales : 

The extensiTO and yaluable Library of the late 
l¥lLIilAIVI BKRRIAN, including works on 
Anthropoloir7f Arcbadologj, Astronomy, Botany, 
Greek and Roman Classics and Translations, Anec- 
dotes, Epigrams, Epitaphs, Architeoture, TrareLs 
and other works relating to Africa, Australia, India, 
Persia and the East in general ; also works on Eto- 
lution and other branches of modem science, 
especially illustrating Mental and Moral Philoso- 

Shy, and the rarious Ancient and Modem forms of 
eligious Belief, inclading a number of books 
written by Free-thinkers. 

The Library of mriljEjEAm POir.I.ON, 
Esq., consisting of Standard Literature, includ- 
ing many desirable works. 

An important oolleotion of Americana from the 
Library of a well-known collector, including many 
very scarce and yaluable books. Laws of Tarious 
States, eta 

The Library of JOHN T. WL, PIERCR« of 
Yankton, S. Dakota, comprising desirable editions 
of Standaid Authors. Miscellaneous Literature, 
Illustrated Works, many in handsome and substan- 
tial bindings. 

The remarkably fine oolleotion of Early English 
Literature, Standard Library Sets, Editions de Luxe, 
Extra-Illustrated Books, First Editions, etc., formed 
by D A Vm ADCE, Esq. This sale includes an 
almost complete set of Dryden*s Works, first edi- 
tions, also similar collection of Shirley's Plays ; the 
excessively rare Poems of 1586, by the Earl of 
Surrey: the celebrated Extra-Illustiated Walton 
and Cotton; Jobn Heywood's Works, first edition; 
Van der Noot's Cniious Little Volume of 1569, con- 
taining Edmund Spenser's First Printed Produc- 
tion ; Moore's Life of Byron, splendidly Extra-Illus- 
trated, and many other equally fine and interesting 
items. 

Specimen Catalogue mailed upon application and bide 
executed for dietant buyere. 



THG AUTHORS' CLIPPING BUREAU 

makes a specialty of furnishing authors with the reviews of 
their books and personal notices of themselves published in 
the American newspapers and m^gacines. Its subscribers 
include many leading authors, who all say that it eives the 
best service of the kind that the^ have ever seen. Special 
attention is ^iven to sending out dippings in neat and attrac- 
tive form, without disfigurement by blue pencil marks. No 
advance fee is required, and subscribers pay only for the 
clippings that they get. Clippings on special subjects will be 
furnished, if desireo. For information, address : The Authors' 
Clipping Bureau, P. O, Box 1905, Boston, Mass. Mention 
The Critic. 
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and *• The Seats of the Mighty " will run through the year. Dr. 
John Fiske's reminiscences of the late Prof. Huxley will be pub- 
lished in the course of the year. 



Founding of the Episcopal Church in P ^L^^^t County, N. Y. i755-i8<)5- 
Gffrmania Texts. Ed. by A. W. Spanh^'^'ct j^og. ,, a, 3. American 



Free Parliament 

QUESTION 

1787. — I have been curious to find the oldest mention of the 
Northern Lights in literature ? Is the Aurora Borealis mentioned 
in any Latin author ? Does any English author prior to Milton 
(•' Paradise Lost," B. II.) mention it ? 

EVANSTON, 111. H. L. B. 
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Book Co. 

Rand, McNally & Co. 

HouRhton. Mifflin & Co. 

Charles Scrib'.er's Sons. 

Charles Scrlboer's Sons. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Boston ; Lothrop Pub. Co. 

Harper & Bros. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

E. P. DuUon & Co. 
Phila.: Table Talk Pub. Co. 

Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc. 
Ginn & Co. 



Publications Received 

Academic Svllabus. a^c. Albany : University of the State of N. Y. 

Alden, H. M. A Study of Death. $1.50. Harper & Bros. 

.Associated Academic Principals. 10c. Albany : Univ. of the State of N. Y. 

Baird, Henry M The Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

3 vols. I7.50. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Bennett, C. E. Appendix to Bennett's Latin Grammar. Soc. 

Boston : Allyn & Bacon. 
Bernard, Victor F. Le Francals Idlomatlque. 50c. William R. Jenkins. 

Bornier, Henri de. La Fille de Roland. 350. William R.Jenkins. 

Brooklyn Institute : Prospectus for iSg^-6. 

Brouf^hton. Rhoda. Scylla or Chary bdis? |i. D. Appleton & Co. 

Cams, Paul. Primer ot Philosophy. Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. 

Catalogue Ralsonnd. No. L German. No. II. French. B. Westerman & Co. 

Clerke, A. M. The Herschels and Modern Astronomy. $1.9$. Macmillan & Co. 
Defoe, D. Colonel Jacque. a vols. |a. Macmillan & Co. 

Daudet, A. Le Nabab. G<nn A Co. 

Denlson. J. R. Christ's Idea of the Supernatural. |a. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

1 >eque, Luis. Spanish In ScMinish. Boston : Allyn & Bacon. 

Diary of Samuel Pepys. Ed. by H. B. Wheatley. Vol. VL |x.so. 

Macmillan & Co. 



Gr6ville, Henri. Nikanor. 
Griffis. W. E. Townaend Harris. $2 
Greer, D. H. The Preacher and Hia Piace. 11.25. 
Henty, G. A. Through Russian Snowrs. ^1.50. 
Henty, G. A. A Knight of the White Croaa. $1.50. 
Henty, G. A. The Ti^er of Mysore, (i 50. 
Hill, G. L. Katherlne's Yesterday. $1.50. 
Hope, Anthony. Half a Hero. $1.00. 
Hoffman, W. [• Beelnnings of Writing. 
Ireland, Mary E. What I Told Dorcas. 
Johnson, H. L Chafing- Dish Delicacies. 
King. H. M. Our Gospels, aoc. 
Levermore, C. H. Academy Song.Book. 
Lindsay. Lady. The King's Last Vigil. 5^. 

London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
Lowell. James Russell. Last Poems. |i as- Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Lynch, Lawrence L. No Proof. Rand McNally & Co. 

\icLeIlan, J, A. and [ohn Dewey. The Psychology of Number. D. Appleton & Co. 
Morris. J, Advancejapan. ' -.--.... ^ 

Munioe, Kirk. At War with Pontlac. Ii.as- 
Munroe, Kirk Snow Shoes and Hedges. $1.25. 
Old South Leaflets, Nos. 58 to 64. inclusive. Boston 

Posters. Edited by Edward Bella. 50c. 
Racine J. Athalie. asc. 
Searchfield, Mrs. E. The Secret Cave. 
Scuddcr, S. H. Frail Children of the Air. |i.sa 
Shakespeare's King Henry VIII. and Hamlet. 
Shenstone, W. A. Justus von Lieblg. 
Sitwell. Mrs. I. In Far Japan. 
Summer Sctiools. Revised. 
Thayer, W. H. Aim High. 75c. 

Thayer, W. H. Womanhood. 75c. Thomas Whlttaker. 

Turner, Alice. Yams. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

Van Dyke. Henry. Responsive Readings. Ginn & Co. 

Walton, Ellis. •'^Tuck-Up " Songa. T NH son & Sons. 

Warden, Gertmde. Her Fairy Prince. J. B. Lipplncott Co. 

Whitelock, L. Clarkson. A Mad Madonna. |i. Boston: Jop^'ph Knight Co. 

Wlngate, C. E L. Shakespeare's Heroines on the Stage, la. T. Y. \.rowell & Co. 



T. B. Lipplncott Co. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Harper & Bros. 

; Old South Meeting- Hour e. 

Brentano's. 

William R. Jenkins. 

T. Nelson & Sons. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Macmillan & Co. 

Macmillan & Co. 

T. Ncrlson & Sons. 

Albany : University of the State of N Y. 

Thomas Whlttaker. 




Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
tobacco made. 

Marburi): Bros., 

Tho America ti Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Hd. 



RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 



AUTOGRAPHS 

AND BOOK-PLATES 

SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 

WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 

a87 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 



A New Era in Bookselling. 

BRERTANO'8, 81 Union Sqaare, 

Announce an important chanee of policy. Hereafter they 
will sell books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PUB- 
LISHERS' PRICES. Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
opportunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent service. 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES.— 
Foreign Books. 

Mau Orders receive special attention. 

Send for Brentano's Monthly List of New Books. Free on 
application. 

DDCIiTAlin^C Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 

DnLlll ANU d| Newsdealers, 31 Union Square, New York. 

RARE BOOK5-PRINTS-AUTOORAPH5. 

William Evarts Benjamin, io W. aand St., New York. 
Cataloguts issued continually. 

THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject writs 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 

J^, S. Clark, 174 Fulton St., N. Y. City, (West of B'way) 
deals in Books that are out of the common, as also Maga- 
sines. Catalogues upon application. 

H. WILLIAMS 
25 East \Oth Stkbbt, New York. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, vol* 
nmes or single numbers. 

D A ^ 1^ numbers and sets of all magaxines. F<*r 
^r\\^f\. price state wants to Ambricam Magazinb 
Exchange, De Menil Building, St, Louis, Mo. 
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English reading Classification a specialty. Ad 
Care of The Critic, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 



Af>ITED — Cataloguing: private or public libraries, 

Fublishers' or sale lists, by a graduate of Pratt 
nstitute having library acquaintance with French. 
German, Italian and Latm, and wide range of 
Address C. X., 



The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 

36 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
Special rates to writers, publishersi professional men. 
Write. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 



ATonie 

For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
DebiUtated. 

Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 



Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical fForks, Proirldenoe, B« !• 



Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 



Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 

AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 

THE VICTORIA, 

EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Under the Old Elms. 

By Mabt B. Claflin. Photogravure Fron- 
tispiece. 16mo, $1.00. 
ReminiBoenoes of Charles Sumner, Henry 
Wilson, Henry Ward Beeoher, Mrs. Stowe, 
and others. 

Shakespeare's Heroines on the 
Stage. 

By C. E. L. Wing ATE, Managing Editor of 
the Boston Journal. Fully illustrated. 
12mo, $2.00- 
Contains an extraordinary amount of in- 
formation relating to Ellen Tree, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Ellen Terry, and other famous actresses 
who have identified themselves with ** Juliet," 
'* Beatrice," '* Cleopatra," etc. It serves as 
a running history of the English stage in one 
of its most interesting phases. 

Captain Coignet, Soldier of the Em- 
pire, 1776-1850. 

New Edition, fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
An autobiographical account of one of Na- 
poleon's Body Guard. 

Cuore. 

By Edmondo de Amioi.s Illustrated Edition. 
8vo, $1.60. 
An Italian schoolboy's Jouroal. The pres- 
ent new edition contains twenty-one charac- 
teristic full-page cuts, the work of clever 
Italian artists. In this new and attractive 
form ** Cuore" will have additional interest 
for the schoolboys of America. 

T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 

New York and Boston. 
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TRILBYANA 

The Kise and Progress of a 
Popular Novel 



**Trilbyana" in England 

{The Album, hc^i ij,) 

The trail of Trilby has for some time been over every- 
thing American, and the supremacy of Mr. Du Maurier's 
lieroine in England 

is probably to be '§^^^^tt'6'^^t^'S'6'9'Bi^^t€^^i 
completed by Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree's 
production of the 
stage version of her 
story, unless Miss 
Dorothea Baird's 
admirers are much 
mistaken. I repro- 
duce the title-page 
of a small volume 
devoted to the 
Trilby cult in 
America. The 
pamphlet contains 
an account of the 
novel and its author, 
of its stage-history, 
of the passage of 
arms between Mr. 
Du Maurier and 
Mr. Whistler, and 
of the various en- 
xertainments in the 
form of concerts, 
tableaux, burles- 
<iues, and even pulpit serinons, which have been inspired 
by Trilby's triumphal march. Even sausages, it seems, 
Are namec'. after her \ 

(Fife Herald, Sept, 5) 

Even though Mr. du Maurier's "Trilby" — now the most 
popular novel of the day — should not be secure of lasting 
fame, there will always be a place in the treasury of a good 
bibliophile for the little book entitled " Trilbyana." 
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The College Woman in Literature 

The college woman usually has pronounced literary 
tastes, but she has not been a conspicuous figure in the 
creative literature of the past two decades. It is true that 
the Woman's College is young yet, but Vassar graduates have 
been going out into the world for twenty eight years, Smith 
has been sending hers out for twenty, and Welleslcy for 
seventeen ; all have acquired a certain facility of expression 
and are well instructed in technique. The years mentioned 
cover a period of marked literary activity among American 
women. Only about forty Vassar graduates are more or less 
known to the public as authors and journalists ; among these 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney is the most popular and pro- 
ductive writer of fiction. Smith's literary record is propor- 
tionate. The work of her students has been largely in the 
line of magazine and newspaper articles. Miss Vida Scud- 
<ier may be placed in the front rank of Smith writers. Miss 
Anna Chapin Ray has written several books for young 
people, and a few other Smith alumnae give promise of fu- 



ture excellence. About twenty from Wellesley have attracted 
more or less attention, and among these not one novelist has 
appeared. Those engaged in original writing have produced 
verse or short stories, Miss Katherine Lee Bates being the 
most gifted worker in the department of poetry and fictioti. 
It is too early to venture a prophecy with regard to Bryn 
Mawr, only seven classes having graduated from there. 
Some of her alumnae are writing for publication, one having 
made a meritorious translation of Lucian. 

Why is the college woman so seldom represented in litera- 
ture, and especially in current works of the imagination? 
One graduate of Vassar who sometimes writes for the maga- 
zines replies to this question, that she thinks the careful 
training of the critical faculty has a tendency to increase 
self- consciousness and to reduce spontaneity. Mrs. Harriet 
Groteclose Marx of Palo Alto, who has contributed to col- 
lege statistics in another line, makes a different suggestion 
with regard to creative talent. She says : — " The creative 
power remains dormant or undeveloped in women, both col- 
lege-bred and otherwise, because they ire usually engaged 
in motherhood during the best years of^ growth." 

Putting the same question to a number of highly intelli- 
gent women who have been both students and teachers, 
I have listened to a variety of reasons to account for the 
comparative silence of their college sisters. A Boston 
teacher of repute notes the fact that the compensations of 
creative literary work are not immediate and that many can- 
not afford to wait years for a doubtful support. She says 
further: — 

• ' The careful training of the critical faculty in women has a 
tendency to make them timid in regard to their own ability in 
creative work. A woman with little education has fewer stand- 
ards by which to measure herself, and rushes more readily into 
print. Again, the claims of philanthropy upon educated women 
are pressed with great force nowadays. Has not the literary 
work of the world always been done largely by men ? I fancy 
that certain lines of division of labor will not be obliterated even 
by the twentieth century. " 

A professor in one of the four largest women's colleges 
writes as follows : — 

* * Our record of creative workers is sadly meagre, but no more 
so than that of our sister colleges. I hardly know what is the 
matter with us all. In my bad hours I attribute it to the scientific 
character of modem.education. In my good moments I hope it 
maybe but the silence of recognition, aspiration and preparation — 
recognition of our intellectual ideals, aspiration toward grander 
and more enduring achievement, more patient preparation for the 
more arduous labor ; ♦ ♦ ♦ but there is such a thing as death " 
[implying that this preparation may be going on indefinitely]. 

From another college teacher comes this suggestion : — 

" I should say that the four years of college training tend to 
lessen a girl's imagination and to strengthen her critical faculties 
so that she is unable and unwilling to go into light literature, fic- 
tion. At the same time her literary training is not sufficiently 
thorough to enable her to do fine writing at once on a higher, less 
imaginative though perhaps more truly romantic plane. It seems 
to me that education in all lines, and in literature familiarity with 
and comprehension of the noblest ideas and experiences, act like a 
check quite as much as like a spur to those who are thinking of 
advancing along the same lines. I think the girl with a slight and 
superficial education will begin to write more naturally and les3 
tremblingly than the college graduate, unless, of course, she has 
real genius. " 

From a teacher and student of wide experience in various 
lines : — 

•'College women at present are not attracting attention as 
writers. It is my impression, however, that .if irotr compare_qll_ 
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the collegiate alumnae with an equal number of college men from 
parallel classes in colleges of the same grade of curriculum, you 
will find the number of women with growing literary reputations 
just about the same as that of the men. The reason more of 
them do not go with literature is because literature at present re- 
sembles a full house with standing room only, and every one wants 
a reserved seat. Moreover, the mass of college women, like the 
. rank and file of college men, come from the families of professional 
men and merchants of moderate means, who give their children 
an education as an investment in place of an inheritance. After 
their graduation they are confronted at once with the necessity of 
earning a larger financial return for their labor than the precarious 
resources of literature will give. The literary ability of an alumna 
is spent on the literary side of teaching, or, if she remains at home, 
it goes to the general adult education now popular under the name 
of clubs, and in both cases, like the mass of musical ability, con- 
tributes either directly or by exchange to raise the average of 
culture in the communities from which it sprang." 

Another painstaking and observant instructor of women 
sa3rs:-~ 

"The college girl forms a high ideal and humbly feels that she 
herself cannot attain unto it, so rather than fail she undertakes 
something in which she may hope to attain success ; she does not 
want to join the class of mediocre writers. " 

These answers, although numerically few, so fully cover 
the ground traversed by many apologists that it seems un- 
necessary to add more. One able and enthusiastic professor, 
however, sees no significance in the silence referred to, and 
declares that a wide-spread renaissance of poetic feeling is 
moving among our sdiools and universities. It is certain 
that on all occasions they manifest a high appreciation of 
originality in the literary work of their students and encourage 
it warmly. If there is an influence in the system which 
tends to suppress the creative power, it is wielded uncon- 
sciously, and if the imagination is weakened, it is because the 
proportion of routine system and logical deduction out- 
weighs it. Whatever effect the college has upon the intellect 
of woman will be found to apply equally to that of man. 
The history of literature in every land shows that the 
necessity of earning a livelihood cannot gag and fetter the 
creative impulse; if that is strong it will surely break forth at 
some time. Every writer who is also a reader knows that it 
is, difficult at times to distinguish his own^thoughts from those 
of other authors; he has to hold fast to what is original in him, 
or he will discover after a while that he is fitting himself to 
be a reviewer rather than a composer. If he has time for a 
frequent reading of Shakespeare, it will serve as a tonic to his 
imagination. 

After my suggestion of the foregoing query to prominent 
members of the society of College Alumnae, it would not be 
sufprising if these efficient pickets should institute an inquiry 
all along their lines respecting the effect of college training 
upon originality and the creative faculty. It is difficult to see, 
however, what additional facts or explanations of facts could 
be elicited thereby. Probably nine-tenths of the alumnse 
would testify, in response to the printed circulars, that their 
college course has tended to literary production in a vast 
amount of writing connected with societies which they joined 
after leaving the Alma Mater with a desire to further educa- 
tionsd aims. 

Is it not eminently wise for any woman and any man, col- 
lege-bred or not, to wait for the consciousness of a distinct 
message to the public before seeking to catch its eye in 
print ? Poems, novels and short stories, literary effort that 
is the special product of the imagination, needs to be par- 
ticularly fine at this juncture, or the public is better off with- 
out it, in the current overflow of fancy into printers' ink 
ever)rwhere in our landscape. The flood and freshet are so 
overwhelming that at moments we feel an instinct of defence, 
and catch a prophetic glimpse of a dimly outlined era some- 
day destined to supersede that of books. 

Frances Albert Doughty. 



Literature 

•« Theilarquis d'Argenson" 

By A, Ogle, Imported by G. P, Putnam's Sons, 

Matthew Arnold says that it " is the business of the crit- 
ical power to see the object as in itself it really is." In his 
Stanhope Essay upon the Marquis d'Argenson, Mr. Ogle has 
done this. Taking a rather obscure historical person, he 
has, from d'Argenson's writings, from a few literary articles, 
and from incidental notices of his ministry, revealed a man, 
who from his own strength and decided views must have had 
more influence upon his time than is generally recognized in 
contemporaneous history. Mr. Ogle opens his essay with 
the statement : — " There are occasions when the craft of the 
critic becomes especially delightful, and at the same time 
especially dangerous. Delightful, when the material in 
which he works is new and unessayed ; dangerous, from the 
besetting temptation to be content with accredited methods, 
and to neglect the watchful regard to the texture of the clay, 
which alone can suggest the condition of successful treat- 
ment." In this spirit he takes us to the family portrait-gal- 
lery. Reviewing three generations, he ends with the father 
of the subject of his essay — a man of great power and influ- 
ence, both as chief of the Parisian Police and as Pres- 
ident of the Council of Finance. Mr. Ogle sums up the 
results of his study in heredity by concluding that the moral 
fibre, the exuberant vitality, the rough irreverence for the 
world and its ways, which distinguished the men whose por- 
traits have been sketched, descended to the heir of their 
name, Ren^ Louis de Voyer d'Argenson. 

He was born in Paris in 1694. Educated at home until 
the age of fifteen, he was then 'sent to a Jesuit College. At 
twenty-one he was launched in the gay Parisian world. 
He seems to have been a quiet man, overshadowed in 
society by his brilliant, unscrupulous younger brother. 
Even his father did not appreciate him, and was inclined 
at first to regard him as a fool. He married at twenty- 
one a lady under fifteen. This marriage was most unhappy, 
ending in divorce, of which he says: — " The world has done 
me the justice to believe that I had not deserved it, that I 
did everything I could to prevent it ; but Madame developed 
into a self-willed woman, and would have her own way." D*Ar- 
genson was appointed Minister to Portugal in 1737. His 
intimacy with Voltaire began in this year. Voltaire writes 
to him : — " Go and make the French loved in Portugal, and 
leave me the hope that I will again see a man who does so 
much honor to France." In 1740 he was made chancellor 
of the Orleans household, and four years later Minister, of 
Foreign Affairs. This was on the eve of the war of the Span- 
ish Succession, when Maria Theresa was struggling for her 
rights against all Europe. Mr. Ogle sifts all the evidence 
concerning d'Argenson's oflicial acts during these critical 
times, and concludes his study of them with the statement 
I'that during the period he had a clear and statesman-like pol- 
icy ; that, thwarted and crossed at every turn, he did what 
he could to realize it ; that he was forced by the defection of 
his own government into a false and even ridiculous position, 
and that in the circumstances he acquitted himself anworth- 
ily as man could be expected to do." While he seems to 
have accomplished little as a minister, it is to be remem- 
bered that Louis XV. was King, and Mme. de Pompadour 
the power behind the throne. The King thought only of his 
pleasures, and the wise policy of d'Argenson had no support. 
As Mr. Ogle says : — « In his public life he is distinguished 
rather for what he might have done than what he did." 

On the loth of January, his ministry came to an abrupt 
end. He was dismissed, some say, by the influence of Mme. 
de Pompadour. Retiring to private life, he wrote his journal, 
designed to be the " most important commentary on a mo- 
mentous period." Mr. Ogle says that it " is from these pages 
that we catch the impression of d'Argenson's power." "He 
is never objure — the reader has scarcely a knot to unravel 
in the whole nine volumes of his journal. Through his bright 
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intelligence, we may watch the emancipation of the French 
nation." He died in 1757. He had great sympathy with 
the peasant, and his journal gives beautiful descriptions of 
the country and his quiet life among his tenants. Twenty- 
eight years after his death a remarkable document came to 
light. It was a constitution for France, written by him. Mr. 
Ogle says : — " It involved nothing less than the provisional 
surrender of the sovereignty of France into the hands of the 
French nation." When the court of Louis XV. is recalled, 
and the corrupt state of the French nobility, it is a stnking 
fact that such ideas should have emanated from a French 
noble. Mr. Ogle closes with the sentence : — " D'Argenson*s 
' constitution ' died with him, and he who will may call it a 
dream. It is a pity that such dreams are not more frequent." 
And we may add that it is a pity that such searching criti- 
cism as that of this book is not more frequent. 

Outlines of Social Tlieology 

By Mrihiam Del^itt Hyde^ D,D. Macmillan <&* Co, 
This work essays to state the essentials of Christian 
doctrine in the forms and from the standpoint of the ideal- 
istic philosophy, with emphasis upon those phases of teach- 
ing which pertain to social relations. Those familiar with 
President Hyde's contributions to magazines and reviews 
will recognize the freshness and vitality of thought and the 
force and felicity of expression which have characterized 
those articles. Yet the chapters are far from uniform in 
these particulars. In Part I., the three which treat of the 
being of God, and the last chapter of Part III., on social 
unity, are of a higher order of work than much of the volume. 
The most marked significance of the book is in illustrating 
the pregnant character of fundamental Christian truth, its 
many-sidedness and the ease with which it lends itself to the 
advancing thought of mankind. 

Repeatedly it has been the experience of the world, on 
gaining some new philosophical standpoint, or on apprehend, 
ing the full significance of some transforming idea, to discover 
that the essentials of this new light were clearly enough in- 
volved in the utterances of Jesus or of Paul. The present 
tendency toward collectivism, which finds ample support in 
the New Testament writings, seems to have taken possession 
of our author so completely as in a measure to disturb the 
balance of his intellectual vision. The redemption of Jesus 
Christ appears in his conception as distinctively a social re- 
newal, and the worth of Christian character is found .to lie 
in its contribution to social welfare. But however extreme 
may have been the individualism fostered by Calvinism and 
kindred modes of thought, however it may need qualifying 
in the direction of mutualism, it is not likely to be regarded 
ultimately as altogether an error. Neither is it true that 
virtue is exclusively utilitarian, either in aim or in motive. 
Like beauty, it is its own excuse for being. Even less prob- 
able is it that Christian thought will come to regard the 
Spirit of God as substantially equivalent to the spirit of 
neighborliness. Indications are not wanting that the move- 
ment towards mutualism is in danger of becoming somewhat 
of a fad, under whose spell other aspects of truth not less 
important may be overlooked. In " Outlines of Social The- 
ology" there are intimations of the force of this movement. 
It was said of that suggestive book, " Old Faiths in New 
Light," at the time of its appearance, that, in the abundance 
of new light, the old faiths which were to be illumined were 
•quite lost to sight. There may be those who will be inclined 
to offer a somewhat similar criticism upon the book under 
review. A theologian of twenty-five years ago would never 
have suspected the author of orthodoxy. But the volume 
affords an interesting exhibition of a trend of theological 
thinking which is somewhat prevalent ; and if taken, not as 
a symmetrical statement of Christian doctrine, but as the 
presentation of a phase of theological conception which is 
transitional and therefore in a measure transient, it will be 
found suggestive and profitable. 



«• Li Huns: Clians: >' 



By Prof, Robt, K, Douglas. 



Public Men of To-day, Frederick Warm 
<5r» Co, 



What is the secret of Chinese permanence ? Why has 
the Chinese world endured the shocks of change, the corro- 
sion of time, the repeated invasion of the noithem hordes, 
the overturn of dynasties and the wars carried on by Euro- 
peans, to say nothing of uprisings and rebellions within ? 
Absorbing her conquerors, subduing her rebellions, standing 
as protector and giver of light, letters and civilization to a 
great circle of pupil nations, China has, until the present 
century, been leader of the far eastern world — " serene, in- 
different to fate." Like a great sun amid many satellites, 
she has been unable to imagine even that there was light 
beyond the seas and mountains, and this inability made her 
suppose that she was a universe to herself. Yet even within 
the system which she considered to be solar, and herself the 
sun illuminating all, was one dangerous and eccentric planet, 
Japan. Now, however, in our days, mountain walls are 
tunneled and the ocean is threaded with new nerves ; Japan 
has broken away entirely, making a new orbit and shining 
with the light of a new sun. In the ring of China's satel- 
lites there are gaps and vacancies where once were bodies 
basking in her reflected light. Something like this crash and 
ruin was long ago foreseen by at least one man, Li Hung 
Chang, and valiantly he strove to arrest the centrifugal, and 
to increase the centripetal, forces of China. But who could 
foresee all ?. Surely no finite mind. Or, even if gifted with 
infinite vision to behold all things to happen this side of the 
seventy-sixth cycle, or A. D. 2000, how could a Chinese 
mandarin, with only the strength, relatively, as of a fly in the 
Chinese spider's web, have power to apply either the ounce 
of prevention or the pound of cure ? China's social and 
political system, against which invasions, Tartar conquests, 
temporary rebellions and disturbances are but as lumps of 
metal in the already white-hot crucible, can easily reduce to 
the shapeless uniformity of the mass any eccentricity of 
power displayed by even a Taotai or Viceroy. A Chinese, 
however great be his genius, must let himself be led rather 
than be a leader. 

Nevertheless, it is probable that China is not hopelessly 
beyond the possibility of reform and advance on modem 
lines. Despite even the profession of the Chinese, that 
everything worthy of respect in the Chinese order came from 
the (mythical) founders of forty centuries ago (who almost 
certainly were from central or western Asia), yet, as a matter 
of fact, China has had her epochs of change, of reform, 
and, we may say, of revolution, in thinking and acting. 
There have been men who were incarnations of the age in 
which they lived. In our time many forces have been at 
work in making a new China, and Li Hung Chang is the 
embodiment of the hopes and possibilities of such progress 
as the Chinese have thus far been able to make. Prof. 
Douglas, the author of the very able article on China in " The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica,'* has essayed to write Li's biography, 
and, considering the difficulties in the way of this literary 
achievement, has succeeded well. He shows how this 
man, born in 1822, rose through the career of student and 
caligraphist to office, just at a time when western intellects 
were coming into closest contact with the Chinese, and in the 
field of military science were demonstrating the superiority of 
non-Chinese weapons, discipline, methods and, above all, of 
ideas. Li was able to apply the materials and some of the 
ideas furnished him by foreigners, but from first to last 
remained, and has remained, a Chinaman. Mr. Park- 
man used to demonstrate that the Indian, despite his 
achievements, which excited the admiration of both set« 
tier and romancer, was always and essentially a savage, 
and therefore ultimately unable to cope with the civil- 
ized man. So, also. Prof. Douglas, whether purposely 
or not, demonstrates that Li Hung Chang is an un- 
scraped Chinese, unshaken j^j^^^pnfidence that the 
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Chinese system of morals and politics is the only one worth 
considering for a moment, immovable as a rock in his ad- 
miration of the wisdom of the Chinese founders (who were 
probably Akkadians). Li still remains a Chinese politician 
of the time-honored and unhallowed sort. In his eye, " to 
the victors belong the spoils." To the ages-old methods of 
the mandarins he holds with relentless consistency. He has, 
indeed, found to his cost that even impenetrable iron clad 
ships and apparently impregnable fortresses may be captured 
by little short-legged fellows upon whom he looked with con- 
tempt, but he is too old to learn wisdom or take a new idea. 
The author gives the outline of his life and shows him to be 
the best sort of a patriot that China at present is capable of 
producing. The reading of this book will not diminish the 
admiration one may feel for one of China's very best men ; 
but, even more than a sermon or a tract, it seems to demon- 
strate how incapable the cramped system of Confucian ethics 
and the hopelessly antiquated theories of the Chinese are to 
produce the highest type of man. The author's style is clear 
and straightforward, and there is a large amount (though 
probably not too much) of documentary evidence to fortify 
his statements. There are, also, two good portraits, one of 
Li and the other of Admiral Ito. 



••The Curse^of Intellect/' 

Roberts Bros, 
* * This is the sorrowful story 
Told when the twilight fails 
And the monkeys walk together 
Holding each other's tails. " • 

This little volume is largely occupied with extracts from 
the literary notes of an anthropoid ape. Born of poor but 
respectable parents in one of the obscure cocoanut hamlets of 
Africa, about the time of the Crimean War, he early attracted 
the interest of a Mr. Power, who brought him from the land 
of his fathers to the southern countries of Europe. As he 
proved to be of great promise, his benefactor immediately 
planned a course of education for him, to which his whole 
time was devoted. Although not naturally omnivorous, he 
became a great reader, and soon found himself in the full 
current of human aflfairs. Bringing, as would be expected, a 
singularly foreign point of view to civilization, he gradually 
attained that delicate balance between outward and inward 
observation which is always the distinction of a truly great 
critic, and laid the foundation for that strange, cynical in- 
sight into the intellect of man which is the leading character- 
istic of the masterpiece before us. Taking into considera- 
tion the tremendous momentum of instinct which it is the 
privilege of all real genius to possess, it is not difficult to 
account for the half-scornful ease with which he absorbed our 
various systems of education, and finally acquired that 
mastery of written English— that grasp (we might say), that 
prehensile quality of style, which makes it impossible to lay 
down this book until all human society has been summed up 
in the consummate philosophy of this distinguished African. 

The cefttral position of this work is indicated in the title. 
The tragedy of our hero turns upon his being interrupted in 
the delicious swish, the thrill and inward vanishing of swing- 
ing by the tail in a land flowing with cocoanut milk and honey, 
and being carried forth into the dismal estate of man, where, 
indeed, one might as well not have a tail at all. In the 
earlier days of his training and clothing, when the tail-con- 
sciousness stirred now and then witjiin his spirit and he longed 
for the old family-vine and palm-tree, he came, after much 
corporal experience, to a remarkable crisis, in which he dis- 
cerned the refined joys and the enormous possibilities of 
leaping from thought to thought. After accepting this sub- 
stitute, and before going forth into life, while he was still 
shut in with books, he came into a kind of epic dream of 
what intellect must certainly be accomplishing anaong men. 
When at last he was allowed to travel and see for himself, 
and appeared in full dress at the opera in the height of the 



London season, he began to be disillusioned. Received at first 
with contumely, because of his rather plain features, his enor- 
mous income soon made his house the centre of fashionable 
society, and he thenceforth proceeded to entertain people 
and hate them in the most approved fashion. And thus he 
came to write books. 

With the devastating effects of intellect all about him, 
with the satire of government and the sneer of religion and 
the showy affectation of our life, he filled his bVand-new 
soul. Across the dear old Africa of his apehood days he 
heard the breezes calling softly through the palms — but he 
could not unman himself. He could not cast off* his cruel 
gift, the terror of consciousness. He could only wish for 
his old companions, the glad, unts^inted dulness of their 
lives, and, hating us all and the empty dominion of the 
minds of men, he had but one prayer — that government of 
the monkeys, by the monkeys and for the monkeys should 
not perish from the earth. For a plain, ordinary monkey 
without any inheritance of original sin or orthodoxy, he 
managed in a rather short life to be very wicked, and to feel 
very serious about it. He found himself filled with an un- 
governable elemental rage — wild with the forest as he saw 
the estate of man ; and, though he was the first reputable 
monkey on the face of the earth to really prove evolution, 
and even practise it, he was the last to believe in it, and 
made it the ambition of his career to murder the being who 
had made a man of him. 

Some critics would point out that this was inconsistent, 
and that the most ingenious revenge and climax for the 
book would have been to let his patron live as long as pos- 
sible. But consistency is a mere instinct. It takes brains to 
even think of being inconsistent, and the murder of Power 
has just that element of profound and penetrating sophistry 
which proves this baleful ape a man. "The Curse of Intel- 
lect " is a very clever skit. It is written with excellent mat- 
ter-of-factness, and has at times that curious, uncanny im- 
pressiveness that the monkey always has for us. We have 
to laugh at him not to be afraid of him. He stands forever 
— a kind of leer at humanity, grim with inanity, solemn with 
chattering, and too truthful to be loved ; and to a degree 
this book works upon this instinctive feeling. But it might 
do so more skilfully, and, so far as the reasoning is con- 
cerned, " The Curse of Intellect " exposes itself most reck- 
lessly: if the Monkey had been cursed a little more, he 
would have gained the right to be taken more seriously — as 
the new Schopenhauer. But anything as radical as a brain 
in a monkey is sure to produce a degenerate. He is sure to 
go too far, to have a kind of beastly unctuousness — he ends 
his work on psychology with a murder. It is the atavistic 
phase : his tail gets the better of him. The conception of 
the story is a capable one, and too difficult to admit of ex- 
acting criticism. It is better for a book to be suggestive 
against itself than not to be suggestive at all. 



Ethical Theories 

7. A Study of Ethical Principles, By James Seth, M. A. 2, The 
Elements of Ethics, By James H, Ilyslop, Ph, D. Charles Scrib- 
net^s Sons. 

Ten years ago the English critic, Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
said that we had passed through the interpretative and crit- 
ical stages of theories of ethics, and were entering upon the 
stage of reconstruction. Examination of the works of Prof. 
Seth of Brown University (1) and Prof. Hyslop of Columbia 
(2) shows this statement to be premature. In point of fact, 
beyond the writings of Mr. Courtney himself and of Thomas 
Hill Green, treatises upon ethics, even upon evolutionary 
ethics, continue to be analytical and critical. In his " Ele- 
ments of Ethics " Prof. Hyslop has followed the method of 
Janet; his treatment is largely critical and historical. His 
principal contribution will be found in the chapters on the 
Freedom of the Will, Responsibility, and the Nature of Con- 
science. He deprecates attempts to ascertain the genesis of 
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Morality. " Ethics asks and answers two questions : What 
is right ? and why is it right ? " But surely, when we come 
to ask the question, why is a thing right ? we are virtually 
inquiring into the origin of morality. There seems to be 
some confusion in the general acceptance, by both these 
writers, of the ethics of Plato and Aristotle. While Plato 
and Aristotle undoubtedly agreed in many points, yet their 
mental attitudes were diametrically opposed. Plato assumed 
the a priori nature and existence of the right ; Aristotle, on 
the other hand, regarded all notions of right as gained by ex- 
perience. This must be borne in mind to avoid confusion ; 
otherwise, under the leading of the Stagirite, the student is 
conducted to the verge of relative morality, which is no mo- 
rality at alL This is the precipice over which evolutionary 
ethics inevitably falls. Prof. Hyslop displays erudition in his 
work, which is the most comprehensive condensed review of 
the ethical theories of the past and present that we have 
read. 

One is struck at once by Prof Seth's clear and orderly ar- 
rangement. Like Prof. Hyslop, he is largely under the influ- 
ence of Aristotle, though his thought shows the influence of 
Hegel also. The principle for which he contends is what is 
termed eudaertionism. With Hegel he makes a distinction 
between the person and the individual ; personality is placed 
as the goal of human endeavor. The ethical purpose of 
eudaemonism is " self-realization." By this the author means 
to avoid both the sensualism of those who place pleasure as 
the highest good, and the rigorism of those who set reason 
as the highest good. Self-realization, according to Prof 
Seth's definition, includes both the sensible and rational ele- 
ments of personality. In taking this stand he hopes to 
reconcile the two theories. While both writers acknowledge 
the important relation that psychology bears to ethics, 
neither enters into a serious study of the fundamental prob- 
lems of psychology as the basis of morals. From the pure 
theistic standpoint, whence the world is regarded as an utter- 
ance of the eternal, there is no reason why nerve and sense, 
pleasure and pain, should not be understood to be a revela- 
tion of God. The moral philosopher, therefore, has nothing 
to fear from a scientific physiological psychology. Even 
though the highest good be determined by a consideration of 
excessive, or defective, or normal " functioning,'' the question 
is not thereby reduced to a materialistic basis. Reconstruc- 
tive ethics, we suppose, will start, not from metaphysical 
theory, but from scientific psychological data. Nevertheless, 
ethics cannot be divorced from metaphysics, and that is rec- 
ognized admirably by Prof. Seth in the third part of his book, 
upon the three " Metaphysical Implications of Morality" — 
the problem of freedom, the problem of God, the problem of 
immortality. 

The standpoint of both of these writers is almost entirely 
that of students of individual morality, but, thanks to the 
philosophy of Mr. Spencer, we have got beyond that exclusive 
consideration. We have come to perceive that morality is 
essentially social, and that the individual exists only in his 
moral relations as a fraction of that totality which is called 
society. Otherwise, morality could not exist. God is a so- 
cial Being. The starting point, therefore, of the new ethics 
must be, not individual, but social ethics. Even theism 
teaches this. The Christian dogma of the Holy Trinity — the 
highest ideal of life, because it is the idea of the Divine 
Life — is that of life in fellowship and communion. If the 
dogma of the Trinity has any moral power whatsoever to 
connect it with human life, this is its ethical content. While 
recognizing, then, the scholarly qualities of both these books, 
admiring their comprehensive grasp, and their admirable 
risumi of the various theories of moral philosophy that have 
preceded them, we cannot but feel that they contribute little 
to the new ethics. It might be ungenerous to say that they 
only thresh out again the old straw, because in points to 
which we have already referred they have made some fresh 
additions towards the solution of the ethical problem. We 



lay them down with the reflection that all attempts to es- 
tablish a moral sanction apart from the existence of the Ab- 
solute Good as an intelligence and will beyond and behind 
all phenomena, is as useless as the churning of foam upon 
the surface of the deep. 



«< Lord John Russell *' 

By Stuart J, Reid, Harper <57* Bros, 

This is the ninth of the series of biographies of the 
Queen's Prime Ministers ; Mr. Reid, the editor of the en- 
tire series, has undertaken it himself, perhaps owing to the 
enthusiastic sympathy with his subject which is apparent all 
through the book. Of course, from its limits of size, it can- 
not be as interesting by fulness of detail as the larger work 
of Mr. Spencer Walpole, which preceded it ; but, besides 
following independent lines, and having partly its own 
sources of information, it is like its companions in the se- 
ries, in that it gives just enough for the average reader who 
has no predominant personal interest to make him seek a 
treatment on a larger scale. Mr. Reid has done his work 
in very good proportion, giving each subject the share due 
to its intrinsic importance ; moreover, he has treated almost 
every subject with an impartial hand. The most conspicuous 
instance in' which this latter praise cannot stand unqualified 
is that of his references to ecclesiastical affairs, in the case 
of the appointment of Dr. Hampden (who is described with 
a curious vagueness as " Regius Professor at Oxford ") to 
the see of Hereford, and in the whole controversy growing 
out of what was commonly known as the " Papal Aggres- 
sion" of 1850. In these matters Mr. Reid distinctly goes 
out of his way to express his own prejudices against the 
Tractarians (which happen to be those of his subject, but 
for which there was more excuse fifty years ago than there 
is to-day) and to call narnes in a manner which is not 
pretty. 

"The assumption by Pius IX. of spiritual authority over 
England was a blunder," he writes in a judicial tone 
(p. 182), evidently unaware that the blunder is his in so de- 
scribing the substitution of territorial sees for the former 
Apostolic vicariates. By far the greater part of the book, 
however, is a careful, graphic and clear-headed account of 
the life, and estimate of the work, of the great statesman 
whom even after his acceptance of a peerage it seemed nat- 
ural to call Lord John Russell. The history of his career is 
of no ephemeral interest. He had more than any other 
one man to do with the greatest political change which Eng- 
land has seen in this century — the reform of Parliamentary 
representation, which has meant the transfer of the powers 
of government from a practical oligarchy to a practical 
democracy ; and, applaud the change or deplore it as we 
may, we cannot deny its importance. On the side of foreign 
affairs, during the events which led to the Crimean War and 
its progress, he counted in the ministry for more than his 
nominal chief, Lord Aberdeen ; while in the complications 
associated with the names of the Trent and the Alabama he 
was himself at the head of the administration. Mr. Reid 
takes some pains to clear him from the suspicion of unfriend- 
liness to the United States in those days, and adds to his 
own account a carefully prepared statement by the late Lord 
Selbome, then Solicitor- General. The style of the book, 
though marked by a few repetitions and some faulty meta- 
phors, is very well suited to its purpose— clear, concise, 
straightforward. 

«« William Laud '' 

By William Holden Hutton. Houghton, Mifflin &> Co. 
History has not yet decided what manner of man was 
Archbishop Laud. As his contribution towards the establish- 
ment of an opinion on the subject. Mr. Hutton has written a life 
of him for the Leaders of Religion series. He admires Laud 
possibly more than Laud admired himself, because Laud, at the 
close of his life, became aware that he had made some mistakes ; 
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but it does not appear that Mr. Hutton has discovered them. In 
tracing Laud's career in public life, it may not be possible en- 
. tirely to avoid controversy ; the author does not altogether seek 
to do so — in fact, he is too much in love with his hero to resist 
the temptation of defending him at every point. However that 
may be, he makes some observations which are obviously true. 
For one thing, he remarks that the Church which regards Charles 
I. as a martyr did not bestow the same honor on the Archbishop 
— which thing is an irony. Whatever we may think of Laud's 
theological convictions, we must admit that in many ways he was 
. a man for his time ; though narrow and cold, he nevertheless had 
the faculty of impressing his convictions upon others, and, in 
some sense, it is true that he saved the English Church. Though 
undoubtedly a dogmatist, he lived at a juncture of affairs when 
dogmatism had its use ; therefore Mr. Hutton is correct when he 
says that in the seventeenth century Laud was the schoolmaster 
of the English Church. The style of this book is good, plain, 
historical English. While it is never brilliant, it is seldom dull, 
and it sticks closely to the recitation of facts as the author un- 
derstands them. Upon the whole it may be adjudged a fair con- 
tribution to the history of the English Church. It is certainly 
. scholarly. 



Opportunity 

O WELL for him who can discern 

What thoughts may grow to noble deeds, — 
Whose is the power to see and learn 

His blessings slumbering in the seeds! 
OJJwell for him who understands 
The silent voices, beckoning hands, 
Nor fears to follow them to some good fate 
Which else lies evermore within the unopened gate! 

Samuel V. Cole. 



The Lounger 



£:I CANNOT GET USED to Mr. Smalley in //i?f^/^/ type and narrow 

.columns. For years I read his letters in the bolder type and 

broader columns of tlje Tribune^ and got so used to seeing them 




From Anthon' Portrait CaUloffuo.— CopyriKht, \v>Vi, by Hiu-p«r A Ero:h«n. 

in that dress that they seem strange to me now in their new form. 
But this is not the most singular part : his signature at the foot of 
the column — George W. Smalley — docs not seem as much like 
the original Smalley as **G. W. S." This only shows what 
creatures of habit we become — we get used to a man's initials, 
and feel strangely towards him when he signs his name ! Mr. 
Smalley's articles in the Herald are almost as English in subject 
as though they came to the Herald office by the aid of Her 



Majesty's mails, instead of at the hands of a district messenger 
boy, as they probably do. For instance, he writes of circulating- 
libraries this week. Mudie's and those who write for its shelves 
are discussed. 

XI * * 

At the end of the article he does mention the Mercantile 
Library of New York, but only to criticise it because it has **a 
commercial basis " (I suppose that Mudie's has not), and to de- 
plore the tone in which it addresses its customers, ** not as a trades- 
man with wares to be disposed of," which is the attitude in which 
Mr. Smalley likes to be approached. It is all right in a trades- 
man, but I do not see why a library should assume it, even if it 
has a ** commercial basis." Mr. Smalley objects to the threats 
printed on the Mercantile Library's books: — •* Borrowers who do 
not return books when demanded are, according to the Library 
authorities, liable to fine and imprisonment. To send such threats 
as these to their customers does not, as I said, indicate a strong 
desire to increase their number." Why not? Do people only 
want to borrow books when they can filch them with impunity ? I 
do not think it would be a bad idea to print similar threats on our 
umbrellas. There are no two things that are less likely to be re- 
turned by borrowers than books and umbrellas. 

* » * 

Mrs. Everard Cotes, who is better known as Sara Jeannette 
Duncan, has just returned to India from a long visit to England. 
When at home. The Idler tells us, she 
lives in a pink house by a tank. An 
imposing-looking house it is, too, with 
^porte-cochhre and a Greek fagade. A 
good place to work in is India, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Cotes, for in the long sum- 
mer months it is too hot to go out of 
the house, and writing is the most 
comfortable form of amusement. If 
Calcutta is hotter than New York in 
August and September, I do not envy 
Mrs. Cotes her pink house, though the 
tank would be a luxury. Her new 
novel, ** His Honour, and a Lady," 
begun in the September Pall Mall 
Magazine, deals with Anglo-Indian 
life — in government circles, of course, — and promises exceedingly 
well. The reader is from the first deeply interested in Miss Rhoda 
Dayc, expecting some startling conclusions from her keen power 
of observation and unconventional spirit. 

>K * i|c 

When Prof. Harry Thurston Peck of Columbia College 
and The Bookman was last sojourning in Normandy, he read one 
day an announcement of the local theatre, to the effect that on the 
following evening a new one-act play would be presented, with the 
remarkable title of ** Miss Kissmy," in which *• the forward man- 
ners of the typical Mees Anglaise would be held up to the repro- 
bation of a virtuous French audience." As a special attraction it 
was added that a certain Mile. Dufort would, in the course of the 
play, sing the ** c/lkbre chanson Anglaise, Tha-ra-ra-boum-der-/. " 
What was more, Mile. Dufort would sing the English words of 
the song. Prof. Peck took them down as she sang, a feat he 
could readily accomplish, as she had nine encores from ner delighted 
audience. Here arc some of them : — 

** Ticket tramway clergyman 
Bifteck rumsteck rosbif van," 
Sandwich whitebaits lady lunch 
Ch6ri-gobler, wiskey-ponche ; 

*** Aoh-yes all right shocking stop 
P61-el why-not moton-chop, 
Plum-k^k miousic steamer boxe, 
Boule-dogue high-life five-o'clocks. 
Tharara boum der-6, etc." 

Her hearers were quite delighted with the words and satisfied 
with their appropriateness, for there were many (among them 
" bifteck " and "all right ") that they recognized as typical. 



It has often been observed that a land is richly pro- 
ductive of works of art and literature, even after it has passed the 
climax of its political and physical greatness. It is thus not sur- 
prising to find that the adherents of Tammany Hall, notwithstand- 
ing their overwhelming reverses at the polls last fall,^re cultivating 
the Muse to excellent purpose. In witness wh^ 
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following paragraph, copied by the Tribune from the program of 
an open-air entertainment given the other day by the allies and 
supporters of that distinguished East Side Tammany leader, the 
Hon. Timothy D. Sullivan :— 

** Truly can we say of such a model statesman, philanthropist and ideal 
citizen that his name deserves the reverence of posterity, his fame the 
praise of ages, and his illustrious deeds the perpetual homage of countless 
years, and when death, that dark impenetrable curtain which no man ever 
yet pulled aside to come back to tell the tale, claims him as its own, may 
the omnipotent God, who has promised eternal life to those meek and 
humble of heart, grant to * Our Tim ' to renew his former love and friend- 
ship, with his legion of friends and admirers in the' realms of Heaven." 



Our esteemed Boston contemporary, The Literary 
World, has begun a department somewhat in the manner of the 
Lounger, to which the writer has given the felicitous title of ** The 
Editor's Waste-Basket." In introducing this new^ department, 
he says : — 

** There have been Editors' Tables from time immemorial — Chairs, 
Drawers, and whatnots; why not a Waste Basket ? If the reader did but 
know it, the Waste Basket is no unimportant piece of editorial furniture, 
and is of quite as much account to him (if not to the editor) as the Table 
or the Drawer; for what makes a good newspaper, a good Literary 
Worlds for example, is not after all so much what is * put in * as what is 
•left out.' If you could only see the rubbish which editors have to 
throw away — the * poems,' the * essays,* the * reviews,' the * letters to 
the editor,' the this, that, and the other to save the infliction of which on 
the public constitutes a large and important element in the editorial 
function — then you would realize the value of the Waste Basket, and 
the part it plays in protecting the reader* s peace of mind and saving him 
from the use of strong words." 



After this frank confession there can be no doubt in the reader's 
mind as to the source of inspiration of this new department. It 
is not every editor who boldly calls his special department 
••rubbish." Mr. Abbott doubtless underestimates the quality of 
his material. 

* >(( « 

Few writers of the day have put their names upon so many 
title-pages as Mrs. Oliphant, whose portrait we reproduce from 
the Tribune, Although the public is wont to regard her mainly 
as a maker of fiction, her books on Florence, Venice. Edinburgh 
and Jerusalem have been read by thousands who will hear with 




pleasure that a new volume, on Rome, will soon be added to this 
series on the great cities of the olden time. Joseph Pennell and 
Briton Riviere are its illustrators, and the wood-engraving has 
been done by Octave Lacour. There will be an Edition de luxe, 
of course. 



Educational Notes 

The Trustees of Dartmouth College have resolved to admit 
to a regular post-graduate course the graduates of well-established 
colleges for women. Two women have already been admitted. 

Dr. Edmund J. James, Professor of Public Finance and Ad- 
ministration in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy, 
and Professor of Political Science in the Graduate Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has accepted the Professorship of 
Public Administration in the University of Chicago, where he will 
also have charge of the extra-mural work of the University, in- 
cluding university extension. The Director of the latter depart- 
ment, Prof. Nathaniel Butler, has resigned to accept the Presi- 
dency of Colby University, at Waterville, Me. 

M. H. White of Cincinnati, and hi^ brother, F. T. White of 
New York, have given $25,000 to Earlham College, at Richmond, 
Ind., in memory of their father, the late John T. White. The 
College is supported by the Society of Friends, 

Prof. Caspar Ren^ Gregory of the University of Leipzig is a 
native of Philadelphia and a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. ''For fifteen years," says the Philadelphia Press^ 
•* American scholars have watched with a just pride and admira- 
tion his progress to a place in the foremost ranks of scholarship 
in the study of the Greek manuscripts on which the text of the 
New Testament rests. In this field • * ♦ Dr. Gregory has 
come to be regarded among living scholars as first in the number 
of manuscripts he has personally examined and collated, and he is 
equalled by only three or four in his critical labors in determining 
the text." 

McMahon Hall, at the Catholic University in Washington, was 
dedicated on October i by Mgr. Satolli, assisted by Cardinal 
Gibbons, several Archbishops, Bishops and minor clergymen. 
The Hall, which cost nearly $500,000, is the gift of Mgr. Mc- 
Mahon oif the Faculty. 

•'The Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich Froebel's 
Mother Play," in the new version by Susan E. Blow, has just 
been published by D. Appleton.& Co. as Vol. XXXI. of the Inter- 
national Education Series. '* The Songs and Music," completing 
the work, will be published in the same series. 

Lafayette College will hold a celebration on October 24, in honor 
of Prof. Francis A. March, L. H. D., LL. D., who this fall com- 
pletes his seventieth year and forty years of service in the College. 
Among the speakers will be Profs. Wm. B. Owen, T. R. Louns- 
bury of Yale. J. W. Bright of Johns Hopkins, Thos. R. Price of 
Columbia and Dr. W. T. Harris. U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. It is hoped that a representative of Amherst College will 
speak for Dr. March's Alma Mater, this year being the jubilee of 
his graduation. Ex-President William C. Cattell of Lafayette will 
preside. Prof. March was one of the first to appreciate the value 
of Anglo-Saxon and Old English studies, and to urge the develop- 
ment of the teaching of modern languages in a scientific spirit. 
His work at Lafayette placed that college in the front rank of Eng- 
lish teaching in America, and early attracted attention in Eng- 
land, where Prof. March has been especially honored by the Philo- 
logical, the Early English Text, and the New Shakespeare societies. 
In this country he has been president of the Philological, the 
Modern Language, and the Spelling Reform societies. He was 
born in Millville, Mass., Oct. 25, 1825, and has received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Princeton and Amherst, and of L. H. D. from 
Columbia, 

The Rev. Dr. Williamson, Professor of Astronomy in Queen's 
University, died this week at Kingston, Ont. He joined the staff 
of the University in 1842, and was the oldest professor, being 
eighty-seven at his death. His second wife was a sister of the 
late Sir John MacDonald. 

The fourth season of the People's Singing Classes, under the 
direction of Mr. Damrosch, will begin Oct. 13. 

Macmillan & Co. have ready for immediate publication Prof. 
Hastings Rashdall's *• The Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages," which will be issued in two volumes. The writing of this 
important book is a task in which Prof. Rashdall became involved 
through winning the Chancellor's Prize at Oxford for an English 
essay in 1883. He entered upon it with no intention of doing more 
than revising and extending it. The essay was written in less 
than a year: the revision has occupied more than eleven. In the 
course of preparing this work. Prof. Rashdall believes that he has 
read every published document relating to any mediaeval university 
extant, and many that w.ere never published. 
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The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 



The Brooklyn Institute 

At the opening meeting of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, which took place on Sept. 30, President W. M. 
Stryker of Hamilton College delivered an address on •* The 
Stewardship of Knowledge. " A brief address was delivered on 
the same occasion by the Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the following memorial orators 
during the coming season : Prof. Henry S. Williams of Yale, at 
the James Dwight Dana memorial meeting, Feb. 12; the Rev. J. 
Minol Savage, on the eve of Washington's birthday, on ** Abraham 
Lincoln"; and Prof. John Fiske. at the Thomas H. Huxley meet- 
ing. March 26. At the closing meeting (May 28), President J. G. 
Schurman of Cornell will deliver an address on * ' A Sound Philos- 
ophy a Basis for a True Education." The Institute's prospectus 
for 1895-6 contains announcements of the following courses of 
lectures: •• The Puritans in Old England," by E. D. Mead, F. W. 
Gunsaulus, D. D., Prof. Albert B. Hart of Harvard, John Cuck- 
son. D. D., E. E. Hale, D. D.. and Prof. John Fiske; an illus- 
trated course on "Oriental Art." by Prof. E. F. Fenollosa; six 
readings each on ''The Shakespearian Drama," by Mrs. Abby 
Sage Richardson; •* Milton, 'Paradise Lost ' and Goldsmith," by 
Prof. Homer B. Sprague; "Words and the Words in English," 
by Prof. Brainerd Kellogg; •* Florence, Her Literature, Art and 
Story," by the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw; •• The Development of 
Fiction," by Prof. Francis H. Stoddard; and •' Some Distinctive 
Influences in American Poetry, " by Percival Chubb ; six addresses 
on literature, by John Burroughs, Henry Van Dyke. D. D., Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett, Prof. John Fiske, F. Marion Crawford and 
Richard Watson Gilder; readings from Shakespeare, Sheridan, 
Tennyson and Dickens, by Locke Richardson, and from Shakes- 
peare, Browning and Dickens, by Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh ; 
six readings from Sophocles, Victor Hugo and Dickens, by George 
Riddle, assisted by the Schubert Philharmonic Club and the Arion 
Society ; four readings from Shakesp>eare. George Eliot and Ten- 
nyson, by S. H. Clark; and four ** Evenings with National Poets," 
madrigal and ballad recitals, with music readings, by the English 
Glee Club; a course of ten lectures on '* German Literature since 
Goethe," by Prof. Henry Zick; a course of instruction in Dante, 
by Prof. Thomas Davidson; six lectures on "Masterpieces of the 
Greek Drama," by Prof. William Cranston Lawton; and eight 
lectures on "Woman's Part in the Civilization of the Race." by 
Mrs. Mary E. Craigie. 

Apropos of the breaking of ground, on Sept. 14, for the new 
home of the Brooklyn Institute, on Prospect Hill. O. W.. Jr., 
writes to us: — "The Institute grows in size and influence every 
year, and is the largest institution of its kind in the country. It 
is now a college settlement, and some day will be the nucleus of a 
great university. The situation, population and wealth of Brook- 
lyn and its adjoining towns are such that a university could exist 
here without the support of outsiders. Many men of moderate 
incomes — say from I3000 to |8ooo a year — would be glad to send 
their children to college, but are now deterred from so doing, first 
by the expense, and second because of the absence of home influ- 
cncc. A college within the city would overcome those objections 



and be the means of better equipping a hundred thousand young 
men and women for their life work. Speed the day, the daWn of 
which shall witness the establishment of the Brooklyn University. " 



Mr. Hall Caine 

Mr. Hall Caine's recent arrival in this country on a mission 
in the interests of British authors and International Copyright, 
has intensified the always active interest taken by Americans ia 
him and his work. We reprint, therefore, besides the following 
account of his errand in America, an accurate and exhaustive 
sketch of his career. 

(Prom an Interview in the Trilune) 

"It has often been said that we in England do not appreciate 
the Canadian position, and that is what I shall try to arrive at. I 
am going to Canada as a learner in this field, and shall not alone 
visit Montreal, but Toronto and Quebec and other cities, and shall 
talk with publishers and printers. ♦ ♦ ♦It should be under- 
stood that the Colonial Oflice is in no way bound by any decision 
that may be arrived at as the result of possible deliberations while 
I am there. For three months before I came away I was almost 
daily in the Colonial Office going over details with the heads of 
departments and studying the various dispatches bearing upon it. 
These have been embodied in a blue book, but I have not read 
that, as I had read the most of them in another form. It is a 
vexing question — in fact,- has been ever since it first arose in 1849, 
and especially since the passage of the act of 1889. I feel that 
you will excuse me if I decline to discuss the copyright issue at 
this time, and I think you will appreciate my position, which is 
peculiar. In addition to being an author likely to be interested in 
the outcome. I am a British subject, and Canada is a British 
colony. Therefore I feel it to be proper that my first expressions, 
if I make any. should be made in Canada." 

Mr. Caine was asked a question as to the state of English 
literature, and he replied thoughtfully: — "I fear that discussion 
of that question would mean discussion of my brother authors, 
would it not ? But people are buying books steadily. I can tell 
you one thing, if you will pardon what may seem personal in it. 
It was a matter that bore a very large part, confessedly so. in rid- 
ding the English market of what were known as the three-volume 
series of novels. It was popular, as yon are probably aware, for 
a long period to bring out English novels in a three-volume form. 
I had been anxious to publish a one-volume novel, but hesitated 
and. consulted with various persons, including my own publisher, 
Heinemann, and the veteran librarian Mudie. The latter took me 
downstairs and showed me veritable catacombs of books forgotten 
and unread, and asked me if I wished to be buried with them. 
On the question of a one-volume book he said : — * Go ahead and 
bring it out, and you will make the greatest success of the year. ' 
Mr. Smith, the publisher, also told me the same thing. I was in- 
formed that I would have to make sacrifices, and possibly take 
risks. Well, I thought about it, and made the sacrifices and 
shouldered some risks, and the book was brought oyt in a one-* 
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volume form. As had been predicted, it was a great success, and 
resulted>in the virtual abandonment of the three-volume style of 
production. The publishers wanted the new form, and the people 
wanted it; of that everybody was speedily convinced. Tht book 
thus produced was 'The Manxman.' 




Copyright ^ iSqs^ by 1), AppUttm &'Co. 

•• Regarding that novel, too, I should like to tell you that a new 
•dramatized version of it has been made, m which I have taken a 
personal interest, and it will probably be produced by Mr.Willard 
•in London some time in October. I am not yet sure of this, but 
think it will be done. You are aware that a version of it was 
brought over to this country by Mr. Wilson Barrett. I have 
nothing to say against Mr. Barrett's version by way of criticism, 
having always felt that he had done the very best that could be 
•done to meet the demands of himself and his company." 

(I. N. F. in the Tribune', 97 June, 1895) 

LoNDOM. June 3. 

Mr. Hall Caine has a charming London home in Belsize Road, 
near Swiss Cottage Station, north of Regent's Park, in a quarter 
-favored by artists and authors. Alma Tadema's studio is close 
by, and Herbert Spencer's house is not far away. While Mr. 
Caine likes London, he is overrun with social engagements, and 
finds it difficult to work here. He complains of the noise and ex- 
citement of town life ; yet Belsize Road is one of the quietest and 
most secluded streets of London. Sensibility is one of his 
strongest characteristics. He is not the same man in one place 
as in another. His best working place is Greeba Castle, his 
' quaint and beautiful home in his favorite island. It is there that 
the sea calls to him, as to Philip and "Pete" in "The Manx- 
man," and the island scenery which he passionately loves invig- 
orates and inspires his imagination. 

Hall Caine was born in May, 1853, in a village in northern 
England, which he has never revisited and with which he has no 
associations. He was of Manx blood, his father being a native 
of the Isle of Man and a farmer and horseshoer. His childhood 
was passed in a quaint cottage in Manxland. He grew up in the 
presence of the sea and the bleak headlands and wooded hills. 
How profoundly he was affected by the environment of the 
scenery, customs, and traditions of the island he did not know 
until he began to write his novels. *' The Deemster " repro- 
duced the scenes, impressions and reminiscences of his childhood. 
He had been steeped in the spirit of the quaint island when he 
was a boy listening eagerly to the weird and uncanny tales which 
had been handed down for generations. The Hebraic ideas of 



justice, retribution and righteousness, which are the motives of 
his stories, were his heritage as a Manxman. 

The education of this Manx boy was such meagre schooling as 
a farmer's humble circumstances allowed. His father apprenticed 
him to an architect and forecast a brilliant career for him in Liver- 
pool ; but while he studied and worked faithfully, he was readily 
convinced that he had no special talent for the profession. At the 
age of seventeen he returned to the Isle of Man as a schoolmaster, 
and lived there a year. His first literary work was done for the 
insular press. He took a great interest in social and labor ques- 
tions, and wrote about them with marked earnestness of manner. 
The ideas were crude, and his knowledge was superficial and im- 
perfectly digested ; but the training which he received in writing 
these socialistic essays and letters predisposed him to look forward 
to a literary career. By correspondence at that time he was 
brought into communication with Ruskin, although they did not 
meet until a recent date. The schoolmaster went bafck to Liver- 
pool to his work in an architect's office, and the technical know- 
ledge which he acquired sufficed to secure employment for him as 
a writer for The BuilcUr and other trade-journals. He became 
also a leader-writer for the daily pres$, and accustomed himself to 
much uncongenial drudgery. 

The determining influence in directing and shaping his career 
was his acquaintance with Rossetti, who invited him to live with 
him. *' I am broken in health and lonely," said Rossetti, **and 
need some one as a companion to look after me ; and you are young 
and have literary aspirations and want advice and companionship." 
Mr. Caine recently entertained the New Vagabond Club with sev- 
eral incidents of his life with Rossetti and Philip Bourke Marston. 
He is very fond of talking about Rossetti, to whom he was devot- 
edly attached, and whose last days were cheered and soothed by 
his good-fellowship and sympathy. It was while he was living 
with Rossetti that he received his first introduction to literary meri 
of good standing and entered upon his real career. For three 
years or more he made a living as a journalist, writing for The 
AthencBum and daily journals and dashing off several novels and 
much miscellaneous work. He labored so assiduously that his 
health failed, and he retired to a cottage in the Isle of Wight, 
where he had a protracted convalescence. 

It was there that his first important work was written, at the 
age of twenty-nine. Previous sketches and stories bad been 
fragmentary and experimental ; they belonged to his salad days ; 
but "The Shadow of a Crime " was founded upon an incident, 
or more properly a dramatic situation, which appealed powerfully 
to his imagination. It was followed the next year by "The 
Deemster, " in which his youthful impressions and memories ot 
Manxland, its scenery and its people, were revived with realistic 
effect. "The Scapegoat" was written after he had made d 
journey to Morocco and other Mahometan countries, and "The 
Bondman " followed a short residence in Iceland. He bad a 
hand in the dramatization of "The Deemster, " and also wrote 
another play, " Mohammed, " the production of which was pro- 
hibited in London, on the ground that the Queen has millions of 
Moslem subjects, and the representation on the stage of a char- 
acter held by them to be sacred would be impolitic. Finally came 
" The Manxman," the best-known example of his art. 

"The Manxman" was written in the Isle of Man, where, by 
prolonged residence, he was saturated with the spirit of the place 
and the characteristic genius of its traditions. Every true Manx- 
man recognized in him a brother with racy qualities smacking of 
the soil, and every gray-haired grandmother opened for him the 
treasury of her memory. He was one of the natives, and was a 
welcome guest at any humble board where herrings and potatoes 
were served and pipes were filled and refilled while stories were 
told. He was always ready to listen to the Manx tales, and the 
cottagers and fishermen considered it a privilege to repeat their 
oldest and choicest stories to the man who could discern in them 
imagination, poetry, humor, homely virtue and profound re- 
ligious ideas. Living among them in familiar intimacy and writ- 
ing at leisure in his quaint home in a little town on the brink of 
the sea, he made a book in which the deepest and truest tones of 
local color were reproduced. The ironical talk, the manners, the 
superstitions, the religious convictions, the commonplace phi- 
losophy and the imagination of the people were in it. Some of 
the natives themselves were in the book, disguised more or less 
ingeniously, but not so effectively as to escape identification by 
observing friends. 

Hall Caine is now in the prime of life, tall but not robust, with 
hazel eyes, dark, chestnut hair and beard, and a thoughtful face. 
He is without affectation or mannerisms, and receives his friends 
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and visitors with simplicity and genuine cordiality. He is singu- 
larly free from envy and jealousy, and has naught but good to say 
of his brother novelists. He is a dramatic storyteller, acting out 
the dialogue with animated gesture and mimicry of tone. When 
he is once thoroughly aroused his eyes flash, his voice deepens and 
his conversation fairly sparkles with flashing epigrams. No one 
can be with him long without feeling the intensity, earnestness 
and religious fervor of the man. ** Books that live," he recently 
said, ** must be sound in their moral basis. A book that is un- 
sound is bad art ; it will die quickly. " He writes what may be 
called novels of emotion, and he makes the stories dramatic and 
insists upon having the characters men and women of real flesh 
and blood, who act naturally and consistently, albeit not always 
morally ; but he is not a writer who ever ventures to outrage con- 
science by disclaiming moral responsibility for his work. Indeed, 
there is something almost Hebraic in the intensity of his religious 
ideas and in his recognition of fundamental moral principles. 

Mr. Caine's pallid face reveals tendencies to inflrm health, and 
he has a delicate nervous organization which is readily upset. He 
is a most laborious worker. I asked him whether he found it 
easier to write as the years passed. * * No, '* he said ; * * every new 
novel requires more time and labor than the last." He writes, re- 
writes, revises and corrects his manuscripts. ** The Manxman" 
cost him more effort than anything else that he has produced. He 
plans stories with great facility, in the course of an afternoon he 
ynW tell two or three stories which he has made up during the 
hours of a sleepless night, and whoever listens will say : — *• Those 
are good plots for novels." But he will only shake his head with 
a smile and reply: — ** I can never write all my stories. It takes 
only a little time to plan them, but many weary months of intense 
labor to All them out. " The making of stories in skeleton or out- 
line is one of his favorite recreations. It is what he enjoys more 
than anything else. 

Mr. Caine complains bitterly of the conduct of some American 
publishers in reprinting some of his earlier and cruder works, writ- 
ten during his literary apprenticeship, and selling them on the 
strength of the reputation of **The Manxman." Not only does 
he receive no compensation for these editions of works, which are 
not sold here under his name, but he also is sensible of the in- 
justice of having these youthful books proclaimed as the latest 
publications of the author of * ' The Manxman. " He surprised me 
by telling me how little he had received for his books from Ameri- 
can publishers until ** The Manxman " was brought out by the 
Appletons. Several of his best works, he feels, have never been 
properly presented to the American public, owing to lack of re- 
vision and careless proof-reading. ** The Scapegoat" he regards 
as a book which is peculiarly adapted to that public, since it em- 
bodies ideas with which Americans will naturally be in sympathy ; 
and he welcomes a new and authorized edition which will properly 
present it for intelligent judgment. 

It was with kindling eye and eager face that Mr. Caine showed 
me a large collection of photographs of scenery, cottages and 
people in the Isle of Man, pausing every few minutes to enlarge 
upon the natural beauty of the country or to tell some story of his 
relations with the cottagers and flshennen. He speaks of the 
island with the warmest affection, and his love of the people is 
heartily reciprocated by them in regard for him. He is the hero 
of the Manxmen. They know that he has lifted the island out of 
obscurity and brought it within the range of human sympathies. 
They throng about him when he crosses from the mainland and 
receive him with the highest tokens of distinction. He could be 
elected Governor, Bishop, Deemster, or almost anything, if the 
sympathetic and grateful islanders were allowed to exercise demo- 
cratic prerogative. But he does not go among them in search of 
honors and compliments, but only to listen to their stories and to 
work quietly in Castle Greeba, reading and fishing a little and 
writing from sunrise until noon. 



The October flagazines 

<« The Atlantic Monthly " 

Those planning a visit to England next summer will do well 
to read Alvan F. Sanborn's account of his visit to **The Words- 
worth Country on Two Shillings a Day." It was a fascinating 
experience, and one, we think, that could be made even more 
pleasant and memorable by companionship. Mr. Sanborn was 
alone, and seems to hive prized his solitude dearly ; but what is 
even better is that intelligent companionship which knows by in- 
tuition when to efface itself and be silent, the sympathetic mutual 
understanding that the French describe so well as solitude a deux. 



Lafcadio Hearn contributes a paper on ' * The Genius of 

Japanese Civilization," in which he points out how little out- 
ward change the adoption of Western civilization within thirty 
years has made in Japanese life and custom: — ** Where are the 
outward material signs, " he asks, **of that immense new force 
she has been showing, both in productivity and in war ? Nowhere I 
That which we miss in her emotional and intellectual life is 
missing also from her industrial and commercial life — largeness!" 
Mr. Hearn ascribes this to the influence of Buddhism upon the 
national character: — **The psychical influence of Buddhism 
could in no land impel minds to the love of material stability." 
He contrasts the emotional and intellectual worlds of the East and 
West : — * * When one compares the utterances which West and East 
have given to their dreams, their aspirations, their sensations, a 
Gothic cathedral with a Shinto temple, an opera by Verdi or a 
trilogy by Wagner with a performance oi geisha, a European epic 
with a Japanese poem, how incalculable the difference in emo- 
tional volume, in imaginative power, in artistic synthesis ! True, 
our music is an essentially modern art; but in looking back 
through all our past the difference in creative force is scarcely less 
marked— not surely in the period of Roman magnificence^ of 
marble amphitheatres and of aqueducts spanning provinces, 
nor in the Greek period, of the divine in sculpture and of the 
supreme in literary art." It is that evident Mr. Hearn, in speak- 
ing of the East, refers to Japan alone. If he applies the word in 
its wider sense, we must disagree with him. 



^•Harper's flasazlne »' 

In his article on *• The Gift of Story-Telling," Mr. Brander 
Matthews repeats in a short, crisp way some well-known facts 
and observations. That but few men arp exceptionally gifted in 
more than one direction is unhappily true ; therefore we find paint- 
ers and authors and actors who have the gift of painting and writ- 
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ing and acting, and nothing else — neither the capacity nor the de- 
sire to cultivate their minds in other directions and make them 
harmonious. The gift of story-telling, says Mr. Matthews, "can 
exist independently of any other faculty. It may be all that its 
possessor has. He might be wholly without any of the qualifica- 
tions of the literator ; he might lack education and intelligence ; 
he might have no knowledge of the world, no experience of life, 
and no insight into character ; he might be devoid of style, and 
even of grammar — all these deficiencies are as nothing if only he 
have the gift of story-telling. Without that, he may have all the 
other qualifications and still fail as a writer of fiction. With that, 
even though without them, he may make sure of an audience 
whenever and wherever he shall choose to take up his tale. "— 
Mr. Warner, who is soon to return to us, writes of the progress 
of civilization in England, as seen in the increased gaiety of the 
nation, and sings the praises of London. Since Daudet has 
mentioned it, he thinks that everybody must be struck by the 
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silence of the city, notwithstanding the roar of its life and traffic ; 
and concludes with a few illuminating remarks on ** Caste in 
England," which knows neither envy nor the feeling of equality 
denied its rights, but rather acquiesces and admires, and even 
toadies, notwithstanding the proud self-consciousness of all but 
the very lowest of Englishmen. It is to be remarked, also, that 
Mr. Warner makes in this number his first appearance as a poet, 
with a sonnet, •* Bookra," that does not scan. 



"The Forum" 

Timely and true are Richard Burton's remarks in this num- 
ber, on •* The Renascence of English." The ever-increasing im- 
portance given to English in the educational systems of England 
and America, the study devoted to the beginnings of our tongue, 
to Chaucer and Spenser and the Elizabethans, at the expense of 
Horace and Homer and Ovid, have borne fruit that may be found 
in the greater richness and purity and picturesqueness of the 
language we read and write and speak to-day. •* The return to 
Old English expression, " says Mr. Burton, *• is not a temporary 
fad, but will prove a permanent enrichment of the force and splen- 
dor of the speech. The preference for native words and idioms 
has grown so marked that it can be recognized plainly in some of 
our most effective and powerful writers, while signs of it crop out 
constantly in current literature." He gives several quotations, 

beginning, of course, with William Morris. President Charles 

F. Thwing of Western Reserve University points out the 
remedy for ** Weil-Meant But Futile Endowments, " the remedy 
being, however, prevention, rather than cure; John Malone, 
formerly a member of Edwin Booth's company, discusses '* The 
Actor, the Manager and the Public" — in other words, the dis- 
graceful condition of our drama, and the causes thereof; and 
John Gilmer Speed speaks of ** Higher Pay and a Better Training 
for Teachers." 



''The Popular Science Monthly" 

The usual diversified table-of-contents is offered again this 
month. Dr. Andrew D. White concludes his **New Chapters in 
the Warfare of Science" with a paper on the ** Victory of the 
Scientific and Literary Methods" of the higher criticism. He 
foresees the chance for a new and better growth of Christianity. 
Herbert Spencer continues his study of •* Professional Institu- 
tions," and Prof. Michael Foster writes of Prof. Huxley, about 
whom the world certainly wants to know all that can be learned. 
The portrait and sketch of David Hosack in this number are most 
timely, seeing that Dr. Hosack founded the Elgin Botanic Garden 
in New York in 1801, entirely at his own expense. It was situ- 
ated about three miles and a half from the City of New York [ac- 
cording to Mrs. Lamb between the present Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
and Forty-seventh and Fifty-first Streets], and was selected from 
its varied soil as peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of the differ- 
ent vegetable productions. The grounds were skilfully laid out 
and planted with some of the most rare and beautiful of our forest 
trees. An extensive and ornamental conservatory was erected for 
the cultivation of tropical and greenhouse plants, as well as those 
devoted to medical purposes, more especially those of our own 
country. At this time there were under cultivation nearly fifteen 
hundred species of American plants, besides a considerable num- 
ber of rare and valuable exotics. To this collection additions 
were made from time to time from various parts of Europe as 
well as from the East and West Indies. It was the intention of 
the founder of this beautiful garden, had his means been more 
ample, to devote it to the sciences generally, more especially those 
of zoology and mineralogy. This, however, he was compelled 
from want of fortune to relihquish, hoping that the State of New 
York would at some future day be induced to carry out the plan 
as suggested by him, similar in all respects to that of the Garden 
of Plants in Paris ; but in this he was disappointed. The State 
purchased the garden from him, but, like many other public works 
unconnected with politics, it was suffered to go to ruin." 

<<The North American Revelw" 

•• A Study in Wives " in this number consists of papers by 
Max O'Rell, Grant Allen, Karl Blind and H. H. Boyesen. What 
M. O'Rell says of French wives we have read time and again in 
bis writings ; but it is wholesome and refreshing, and full of the 
spirit of veneration and love of women. Karl Blind's paper on 
German wives is in no way a contribution to the * * woman ques- 
tion " ; and Prof. Boyesen praises the old Norse housewife and 
mother, and denounces strongly the revolting daughter of the day 



in the country of his birth. But the Frenchman, the German and 
the Scandinavian alike honor and love the generations that have 
given them the mothers and wives of their race, as does every 
man who carries his heart in the right place — a heart filled with 
memories of love too great almost for words. Not so Mr. Grant 
Allen. His English wife of the lower class *• spends her life in 
hard toil, endless drudgery ; * » ♦ but she has no soul ; how 
could she find time to attend to one ? " His middle-class wife is 
a creature of material comfort, without ideals : *' her function is not 
to live her own life or expand her own soul, but to play the part 
of her husband's social representative. * * * She produces six 
wholesome-looking children like hefself at measured intervals, 
and ♦ * * as she grows old she develops laterally into the 
British matron — an awesome person of a certain size, a certain age 
and great social distinction." As to the ideal wife of the British 
aristocracy, ** she does not exist." The ** British aristocrat has 
no ideals," and marriage means for him and his wife nothing but 
the divorce court. Only Mr. Grant Allen could thus classify, 
typify and slander the women of his own race in a magazine article 
two pages and a half in length. But was it not rather a queer 
idea to invite the champion of free love to write about wedded 
wives? Dean Farrar contributes a very pessimistic paper on 
** Some Problems of the Age." 



« 5cribner's Magazine '' 

Prof. Robert Herrick grows enthusiastic and adjectival 
in his article on "The University of Chicago," which is illustrated 

from a series of drawings made on the spot by Orson Lowell. 

George W. Smalley draws in his paper of reminiscences of the 
late Prof. Huxley the following fine portrait of that remarkable 
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man as he appeared in the auditorium of the Royal Institution on 
the night when he delivered his lecture on * • The Coming of Age 
of Darwinism " : — '• I used always to admire the simple and busi- 
ness-like way in which Huxley made his entry on great occasions. 
He hated anything like display, and would have none of it. At 
the Royal Institution, more than almost anywhere else, the lec- 
turer, on whom the concentric circles of spectators in their steep 
amphitheatre look down, focuses the gaze. Huxley never seemed 
aware that anybody was looking at him. From self-consciousness 
he was, here as elsewhere, singularly free, as from self-assertion. 
He walked in through the door on the left, as if he were entering 
his own laboratory. In these days he bore scarcely a mark of 
age. He was in the full vigor of mature manhood and looked the 
man he was. Faultlessly dressed— the rule in the Royal Institu- 
tion is evening costume, — with a firm step apd^easy bearing, he 
took his place apparently without, a thpucrf of Ahe people who 
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were cheering him. To him it was an anniversary. He looked, 
and he probably was, the master. Surrounded as he was by the 
celebrities of science and the ornaments of London drawing-rooms, 
there was none who had quite the same kind of intellectual ascend- 
ancy which belonged to him. The square forehead, the square 
jaw, the tense lines of the mouth, the deep flashing dark eyes, the 
impression of something more than strength he gave you, an im- 
pression of sincerity, of solid force, of immovability, yet of the 
gentleness arising from the serene consciousness of his strength — 
all this belonged to Huxley and to him alone. The first glance 
magnetized his audience. The eyes were those of one accustomed 
to command, of one having authority, and not fearing on occasion 
to use it. The hair swept carelessly away from the broad fore- 
head and grew rather long behind, yet the length did not suggest, 
as it often does, effeminacy. He was masculine in everything — 
look, gesture, speech. Sparing of gesture, sparing of emphasis, 
careless of mere rhetorical or oratorical art, he had nevertheless 
the secret of the highest art of all, whether in oratory or whatever 
else— he had simplicity. The force was in the thought and the 
diction, and he needed no other. The voice was rather deep, low, 

but quite audible, at times sonorous, and always full." H. C. 

Bunner treats of '* American Posters, Past and Present," in his 
easy, clever way, demonstrating how a monstrosity has developed 
into a thing of beauty, and, perhaps, a joy forever. 

**The American Historical Review*' 

The first number of this new quarterly, whose founding and 
publication mark another milestone in the history of American 
scholarship, opens very appropriately with a study of ** History 
and Democracy," by Prof. William M. Sloane. who closes with a 
confession of faith for the new periodical, which "must, by the 
auspices under which it begins, display the largest catholicity pos- 
sible, and an impartiality willing always to hear the other side. 
It can in no sense be an organ of any school, locality or clique. 
Controversial it certainly must be, but we trust always within the 
limits of courtesy. ♦ * ♦ Its primary object is indicated by its 
name of Review. No doubt it must and should print articles 
embodying the results of investigation and monographs of import- 
ance ; but it ought chiefly to be a critical review, fearless to de- 
nounce a bad or superficial book which solicits public favor, 
equally courageous to sustain one which presents unpopular truth, 
and sufficiently learned to give reasons for its opinions. * ♦ ♦ 
Its ability to sustain its interest, to secure the strongest contrib- 
utors, to preserve its independence, to furnish valuable material, 
and to do the best work generally for the cause to which it is 
devoted, will now depend on the kindly consideration and material 
support of the large public to which it appeals; for it is already 
assured of the hearty co-operation of scholars and specialists. 
Whatever measure of money is intrusted to it will be entirely ex- 
pended in the returns made to the readers. The editors' and 
gfuarantors feel themselves amply rewarded by their opportunity 
to serve a great cause." 

««ncClure's flagazine" 

This number contains an article on •* The Real John Keats," 
by John Gilmer Speed, who is a grandson of the poet's brother 
George. Among the illustrations are reproductions of two por- 
traits of Keats by Severn, in Mr. Speed's possession, and one of 
a silhouette of Fannie Brawne. James Creelman tells the his- 
tory of **The London Times** from its first issue in January 
1785 to the present day. Mr. Creelman tells some characteristic 
anecdotes of the paper, its steadfast policy and proprietors — the 
Walters, — and denies, •* on the authority of the last of the three," 
that ''each John Walter in turn has declined a peerage. * * ♦ 
Mr. Walter regards it as a supreme compliment that no Prime 
Minister has ever approached him with such a bribe. To be a 
peer would add to the dignity of his position, but would com- 
promise his independence." James R. Gilmore (Edmund 

Kirke) gives his reminiscences of * * The New York Tribune in 
the Draft Riots." He was a member of the paper's staff at the 
time, and assisted in arming the office. Two more of Steven- 
son's Fables are printed. We can only repeat the regret, ex- 
pressed last month, that they are being published at all. A 

poem by Mrs. T. H. Huxley has an interest of its own, and the 
portraits of Major-Gen. Nelson A. Miles are certainly timely. 

•< Lippincott'8 flagazine *' 

•* My Strange Patient," by William T. Nichols, the com- 
plete novel in this number, is a story of mystery and adventure, 
of love and mystery and a desolate coast, of threatened violence 



and sudden death. It is fairly interesting and not badly told, 
but it makes us wonder, once more, whether that French writer 
is really right who said recently that all the plots have been told 
and retold, and that in future we must depend upon rearrange- 
ments of the old material, and, above all, upon character study ^ 




for our fiction. Yet one can read Mr. Nichols's story through 
with a fair amount of interest, and lay it down honestly glad of 
the good fortune that befell the penniless physician and his love. 

Those attacked by the Napoleon craze will appreciate a 

fairly complete sketch of the unhappy ' * King of Rome, " by 
Elizabeth S. Perkins. 



•« The Century ilagazine " 

From the rich table-of-contents of this number, which 
closes the fiftieth volume, we select for special mention the two 
Keats articles, apropos of the first centennial of the poet's birth 
(29 Oct.) — *• Keats in Hampstead," by Kenyon West, and "The 
Influence of Keats," by Henry van Dyke. The former contains 
full- face and profile views of Haydon's life-mask of Keats, a page 
of Haydon's journal, reproduced in facsimile, showing two portrait- 
sketches of the poet by the same artist, facsimiles of Keats's 
handwriting, and pictures of his Hampstead home, the house in 
Rome where he died, his grave, and of the bust erected by Ameri- 
cans in the parish church of St. John's, Hampstead. Dr. van 
Dyke does not believe that ** Gifford and his crew " were respon- 
sible for Keats's death: — •' He died of consumption, as he clearly 
and sadly knew that he was fated to do when he first saw the 
drop of arterial blood upon his pillow. " And he adds with per- 
fect truth: — **Noris it just, although it may seem generous, to 
estimate his fame chiefly by the anticipation of what he might 
have accomplished if he had lived longer ; to praise him for his prom- 
ise at the expense of his performance ; and to rest his claim to a 
place among the English poets upon an uncertain prophecy of 
rivalry with Shakespeare. I hear a far sounder note in Lowell's 
manly essay. * * * « Take him for what he was and did ' — 
that should be the key-note of our thought of Keats as a poet. 
The exquisite harmony of his actual work with his actual char- 
acter ; the truth of what he wrote to what his young heart saw 
and felt and enjoyed ; the simplicity of his very exuberance of 
ornament, and the naturalness of his artifice ; the sincerity of his 
love of beauty and the beauty of his sincerity — these are the 
qualities which give an individual and lasting charm to his poetry^ 
and make his gift to the world complete in itself and very precious^ 
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although — or perhaps we should even say because — it was imper- 
fect and unfinished." Prof. Lombroso reviews **Nordau*s 

• Degeneration * : Its Value and Errors " in a most suggestive 
article from which we quote the following words that seem to us 
to touch the weak spot in Nordau's work : — "To demonstrate 
that geniuses are insane is not difficult, because, as I and others 
before me have shown, genius is a form of degenerate neurosis. 

* * * Tolstoi, Wagner and Swinburne may be mad or degen- 
erate, but in addition to the qualities just named, and which be- 
long to the ordinary insane, they have genius : this is what Nor- 
dau has too frequently forgotten. Degeneration, for one who 
follows my theories, instead of destroying, fortifies the diagnosis 
which proves them to be geniuses, and enlarges its range ; be- 
cause only the mediocre have not maddish forms, for the very 
reason that they lack fecund originality, which is the basis of 

genius." Other articles that we should wish to discuss at 

length, but can only mention for lack of space, are "The Mar- 
riage Rate of College Women," by Millicent W. Shinn, and Miss 
Bicknell's concluding paper on "Life in the Tuileries under the 
Second Empire, " containing an account of the famous Princess 
Mettemich. 



riagazine Notes 

The October New England Magazine contains portraits of 
Francis Parkman and Henry Oscar Houghton, with a poem on 
the former by Robert B. Hale, and an article on the latter by 
Julius H. Ward. The magazine continues to appeal to the region 
indicated in its name, most of the articles in this number dealing 
with New England, past and present. The papers on " Deborah 
Sampson," by Kate Gannett Wells, "The Foolish Fear of Pater- 
nalism," by Raymond L. Bridgman, and "American Emigra- 
tion to the Canadian Northwest," by S. A. Thompson, appeal to 
a larger circle of readers. 

The leading article in The Colonial Magazine, this month, is 
on "Lafayette and the Cincinnati," by Col. Asa Bird Gardiner. 
A curiosity in this number is a composite picture of George 
Washington, composed from seven paintings of our first Presi- 
dent. The picture does not look in the least like the Washington 
we know : we see in it, however, more than a faint likeness to 
Pope Leo XIH. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan continues in The Pall Mall Magazine 
the story of "His Honour, and a Lady," from which we cull the 
following blossom of observation : — " Ancram's vanity had never 
troubled him till now. It had grown with his growth, and 
• strengthened with his strength, under the happiest circumstances, 
and he had been as little aware of it as of his arterial system. 
John Church had made him unpleasantly conscious of it, and he 
was as deeply resentful as if John Church had invested 'him with 
it." Grant Allen's series of papers on "Evolution in Early 
Italian Art " is continued, and the rest of the number is made 
up as usual of stories, poems and articles on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, with numerous illustrations. Mr. Zangwill is philosoph- 
ically amusing— or amusingly philosophical — anent the recent 
general election in England. 

Romance for this month contains short stories by A. Conan 
Doyle, George W. Ellis, Albert Delpit. Dorothy Leighton, Barry 
Pain and others. Dr. Doyle's story, "John Huxford's Hiatus," 
is illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings — a recent departure of 
the magazine. 

The Review of Reviews contains a long study of " Religious 
Journalism and Journalists," by George P. Morris, which covers 
the subject, past and present, very thoroughly. The other 
leaders this month are "The Carnegie Libraries: Notes on a 
Popular Educational Movement in 'the Greater Pittsburgh,*" 
by William B. Shaw; " Matabeleland under the British South 
African Company," by Sir Frederick Frankland, Bart.; "The 
Maori," by Louis Becke and J. D. Fitzgerald; " The Civil Service 
Problem in Australasia," by Percy R. Meggy; and "The 
Manitoba School Question," by the Attorney-General of the 
Province. 

The October Strand Magazine contains illustrated interviews 
with "The New Romeo and Juliet "—J. Forbes Robertson and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, whose interpretation of the part has 
more than satisfied the English critics. 

The "Double Autumn Number" (Aug. -Sept.) of Poet-Lore 
is considerably less devoted to Browning than is usually the case. 
Among the contents we note Dr. W. J. Rolfe's "Notes on * In 
Memoriam,'" "Margaret Fuller's Permanent Influence," by 



Kenyon West, "At the Road-House," verses in memory of 
Stevenson, by Bliss Carman, and " Impressions of Maeterlinck 
and the Th^^tre de TQiuvre, " by Richard Hovey. 

The Bachelor of Arts counts among its contents, this month, 
a most readable account of " Duelling in German Universities," 
by F. F. D. Albery, who has entered thoroughly into the spirit of 
the custom and is able to discuss it impartially. John de Morgan 
gives a list of "Some Curious School Customs" at English public 
schools; and John Lewin McLeish writes of "James Madison at 
Princeton." John Corbin's paper on "The American Athlete in 
England " may be recommended to all athletes. The answer 
given to the question, "Why Do Not College Girls Marry ? " by 
"a woman who has had a college education, who is a Bachelor of 
Arts, is not married and not obliged to support herself . " makes 
us reflect seriously that a little knowledge is a dangerous things 
and apt to make us mistake our little gosling of information for 
the swan of culture. 



London Letter 

Miss Braddon has this week published her fifty-sixth novel! 
The fact would be interesting, were it barely a question of an 
invention practically unique, a mind unfailing and prolific ; but 
there are other instructive points opened up by the occasion. It 
may not, perhaps, be generally known in America that Miss 
Braddon has realized the Utopia dear to the dreams of Sir Walter 
Besant and Mr. Hall Caine. She has contrived to do without a 
publisher. The imprint of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ap- 
pears, it is true, upon her title page, but the service they do her 
is merely that of the distributor. All the financial and business 
arrangements are in her own hands. Moreover, it is rumored 
that in the case of this new novel of hers she is about to fight the 
libraries on the crucial question of price. Since Mudie and Smith 
issued their circular deprecating the three-volume novel, authors 
who have adhered to the old rigime have found their publishers 
at periodical issue with the libraries. Shall the book be published 
at fifteen shillings tathe trade, or at twelve ? Herein lies the dif- 
ficulty ; and, as a rule, the publishers have to give way. Miss 
Braddon, it is said, declines to do so, and it is not impossible that 
her novel may be boycotted at both the great libraries. Should 
she carry the day, her success would certainly be a strong weapon 
in the hands of the opponent of the middleman. Still, it must be 
remembered that what is possible to Miss Braddon, the Queen 
of the Circulating Library, is neither expedient nor practical in 
the case of an author less universally popular. Nothing will be 
proved by the event, though the discussion will certainly be ad- 
vanced a step towards elucidation. 

It is announced this morning that Mr. Clement K. Shorter, 
editor of four periodicals, is engaged to be married. He will be the 
recipient of many felicitations. His fiancee is Miss Dora Sigerson, 
who is known in literary circles as the clever daughter of a learned 
father, and as the author of a graceful littl« volume of poems, 
which appeared some two years since, and met with the favor of 
the critics. Mr. Shorter, it may well be allowed, is the leading 
editor in London ; "nihil tetigit quod non ditavit" — everything 
he has set his hand to, he has made to pay. When he was ap- 
pointed, early in 1891, to the editorship of The Illustrated London 
News, he was known chiefly as a lively and critical writer, whose 
column of reviews in the Star was a thing of its own kind in even- 
ing journalism. As an editor he was practically untried. He at 
once set his mark on the paper. Without becoming unduly 
pedantic, it immediately took on a more literary complexion ; it 
began to appeal alike to the man-of-letters and to the man-in-the- 
street. The Sketch, his own conception, leaped into instant popu- 
larity ; and The Album, also, is, to use a cliche, " on every drawing- 
room table. " It is easier, however, to make straight the way of 
a brand-new paper, than to pilot a failure into success, and the 
cleverest thing Mr. Shorter has done in journalism is the screwing 
of The English Illustrated Magazine to the paying point. Such 
an achievement must have needed a deal of watching ; how much, 
only those who have had to do with editorship can fairly judge. 
Mr. Shorter has his own methods. He generally finds a place for 
the popular novelist of the hour, but he by no means confines his 
interest to "names." He is forever reading stray MSS. with the 
view of exploiting a new man, and he has given many a potential 
genius a lift in the world. His regular staff includes Mr. L. F. 
Austin, a writer of frequent wit and vivacity ; Mr. Max Pcmber- 
ton, a coming novelist who has already been discussed in these 
letters ; and Mr. J. M. Bulloch, a pleasant parodist, whose tripping 
imitations are likely to be heard of more insistcntly^in the future. 
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Mr. Shorter has one bugbear. He avoids a law-suit as he would 
the plague, and is always apprehensive of the possibility of libel. 
Miss Sigerson. I have said, comes of a learned stock. Her 
father. Dr. Sigerson. is one of the prime movers in the revival of 
Celtic literature. For over thirty years he has been quietly at 
work upon its interests. He was one of the writers on the Na- 
tion in its best days, and at the age of sixteen was contributing 
noticeable lyrics to The Harp, In i860 he edited *• The Poets 
and Poetry of Munster. " In prose he has written much, dealing 
with Irish land questions, and with folk-lore. His principal con- 
tribution to the latter subject consists in showing how much Ire- 
land owes to the Danes, both in literature and in force of char- 
acter. Two of his daughters have shown hereditary talent with 
the pen. Miss Hester Sigerton being upon the staff of The 
Weekly Freeman, while Miss Dora is ranked, by the critics of the 
Irish revival, as likely to do in verse what Miss Jane Barlow has 
done in fiction for *• the most distressful counthry." 

Among novelists with a specialty must be reckoned Mr. W. E. 
Tire buck, who has been for some time known to readers of The 
Weekly Sun as the historian in fiction of the ambitions and the 
miseries of colliers. ' More than once Mr. Tirebuck has given a 
powerful picture of the sordid lives of the coal-field, and in his 
new book, •• Miss Grace of All Souls'," which is expected immedi- 
ately, he has dealt with the Great Strike. This is to be a story 
with a purpose, as it essays to give some idea of the relation of 
the ordinary man and woman to the labor question. Three 
generations are introduced into the book. The grandfather, a 
'Mandator temporis acti," represents the light of the past: his 
son is the spirit of the present, and a grandson looks out upon 
the weary problem with a gleam of inspiration for the future. 
The heroine is a parson's daughter, a type of the modern woman, 
brought into contact with the problem of the age. I hear that 
the talc is a striking one, and is likely to attract attention. 

It is rumored that Mr. W. E. Henley is not likely to be able to 
accept the post at Edinburgh University to which allusion has 
been several times made in these letters, tiis health, I am sorry 
to say, is the obstacle. The likeliest candidate is Mr. Walter 
Raleigh, whose "History of the Novel" was widely discussed 
about this time last year. Mr. Raleigh is a young man of unusual 
accomplishments, and the appointment would be a good one. Mr. 
Henley, meanwhile, is engaged in editing Burns and Byron, be- 
sides his series of English classics. Burns is also to be edited 
anew by Mr. Andrew Lang, who, if I remember right, has already 
given us one edition of this poet. No doubt, however, he has new 
things to say with the centenary in view. 

The new Drury Lane spectacle, '* Cheer, Boys, Cheer," was 
produced last night to the^ usual salvo of applause. Once more 
has Sir Augustus Harris surpassed himself, and the clock of his 
success has struck another hour. The stage has been enlarged, 
the ladies' dresses (from Worth) range in price from 100/. down- 
ward — or is it upward ? — and the fashions are the fashions of next 
summer ! There is, also, the stage-reproduction of an heroic in- 
cident in the Matabele war, concerning the taste of which it need 
only be said that it seems to have suited its audience. The morn- 
ing papers pour out their columns of congratulation, and the book- 
ing-office is besieged. Curiously enough, no one mentions the 
acting. Probably, in the rush of stage-management, this little 
matter was overlooked. But no one missed it ! 

London, 21 Sept. 1895. Arthur Waugh. 

Notes 

Macmillan & Co. announce a volume of *• Browning Studies. " 
consisting of papers read before the Browning Society of London. 
It will contain a general introduction by Edward Berdoe, the 
author of ** The Browning Cyclopaedia," while the contents will 
include articles on *'The Idea of Personality in Browning," by 
Prof. Hiram Corson of Cornell; •* Browning's Philosophy," by 
John Bury of Trinity College, Dublin; and ••Browning's View of 
Life," by the Rev. Prof. B. F. Westcott, D.D. They announce, 
further, •• The Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century," by Philip A. Bruce, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Virginia Historical Society, and formerly editor of The Virginia 
Historical Magazine, 

— Harper & Bros, publish to-day • 'Snow-Shoes and Sledges," 
a sequel to ''The Fur-Seal's Tooth." by Kirk Munroe; ••An 
English-Greek Dictionary " (English and Modern Greek), by A. 
M. Jannaris, Ph.D. ; a new edition of •• Haifa Hero," by Anthony 
Hope; and "A Study of Death," by Henry Mills Alden, author 
of •• God in His World." 



— Miss Beatrice Harraden \^ again visiting her friends in Tucka- 
hoe, having arrived from California via Chicago a few days ago. 
She is in much better health than when she was here before, and 
attributes it all to the out-of-door life she led in California and the 
good care of kind friends, the same in whose house she wrote 
••Ships that Pass in the Night." Miss Harraden expects to sail 
for England for a short visit some time this month, but will return 
for the winter to the ranch of her friends in San Diego County. 
While in California she wrote a short story, •• The Remittance 
Man," which was purchased by the New York World, and a long 
story, which is in the hands of Mr. A. P. Watt, whose army of 
authors she has joined. She has written about one-third of a 
novel, which she hopes to have finished by April next. That, too, 
will be •• placed "^ by Mr. Watt. ••The Remittance Man" and 
the unpublished story deal with American subjects, but the novel 
is entirely English. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons announce a new novel by Grant Allen, 
•• The British Barbarians. A Hill-Top Novel." In his introduc- 
tion Mr. Allen will say : — 

•* A Hill-Top novel is one that raises a protest in behalf of purity 
• ♦ ♦ I propose in future to add the words * A Hill-Top Novel ' to 
each one of my stories which I write of my own accord, simply and 
solely for the sake of embodying force of my own opinion. Whenever, 
therefore, in future the words, * A Hill-Top Novel,' appear on the title- 
page of a book by me, the reader who cares for truth and righteousness 
may take it for granted that the book represents my own original think- 
ing, whether good or bad, and on important points in the human system 
or human evolution." 

To prevent embarrassing contretemps, such as happened when he 
unconsciously proved that ••The Woman Who Did" in reality 
did not, he adds: — •• These novels will, however, not deliberately 
attempt to prove anything. * ♦ * Not to prove anything, 
but to suggest ideas to arouse emotion, is, I take it, the true 
function of fiction." Part of this introduction is quite lyrical in 
tone. 

— Among the special attractions of the Messrs. Scfibners' 
Thistle Edition of Stevenson's works will be ••The Story of a 
Lie," published originally in The Quarterly Magazine and not re- 
published since, and ••The Pentland Rising." which is only 
included in the costly and limited Edinburgh edition. In the vol- 
ume containing •• Familiar Studies of Men and Books," there are 
three papers, published originally in Scribner*s Magazine in 1888, 
that are not included in any other collection of Stevenson's essays. 

— Mrs. Burnett's ••Two Little Pilgrims' Progress " will be pub^ 
lished on the twelfth. The first edition consists of 35,000 copies, 
nearly all of which are ••advance orders." This proves, if proof 
were needed, that Mrs. Burnett's popularity has not decreased 
since • • Fauntleroy. " 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish to-day a holiday edition, 
illustrated by Frank T. Merrill, of Jane G. Austin's ••Standish of 
Standish " ; • • The Christ of To-day, " by George A. Gordon. D.D. ; 
••The Tower, with Legends and Lyrics, " by Emma H. Mason; 
••The Nimble Dollar, and Other Stories," by Charles Miner 
Thompson; and ••Bahama Songs and Stories," by Prof. C. L. 
Edwards, being Vol. III. of the Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society. 

— Frederick A. Stokes Co. have recently published ••Dilem- 
mas : Stories and Studies of Sentiment," by Ernest Dowson; ••A 
Century of German Lyrics," translated by Kate F. Kroeker; 
••Egyptian Tales," translated from the papyri, edited by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie ; ••Runic Rocks," the first of William Jansen's 
novels to appear in an English translation ; and new editions of 
••The Story of Nell Gwyn," ••Poems of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning." ••Wits and Beaux of Society," and ••Queens of 
Society," with anew preface by Justin Huntly McCarthy. 

— Ward, Lock& Bowden announce ••The Boy in Grey, and 
Other Stories," by Henry Kingsley, being the twelfth and con- 
cluding volume of their new edition of his works. The book will 
contain an illustrated biographical sketch of Henry Kingsley by 
his nephew Maurice, a son of Charles Kingsley. 

— Among the contents of ••The Book-Lover's Almanac" for 
1896 will be papers •• On Illustrated Posters," by Clarence Cook; 
•♦Books of Emblems," by O. A. Bierstadt; ••On the Types of 
Jenson and Bodoni, " by Theo. L. De Vinne; a bibliography of 
Frederick Locker-Lampson, by E. D. North; short articles by 
Beverly Chew. H. P. Du Bois and the editor ; and a new poem 
by Irving Browne. The illustrations will be by George H. 
Boughton, Edmond Morin, Louis Fitz, and from various sourc^^ 
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— "The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier and Citizen," by 
Simon Wolf, will be issued by the Levytype Co. of Philadelphia. 
— **Sir Quixote of the Moors,*' by John Buchan, the eighteenth 
volume in Henry Holt & Co's Buckram Series, tells of the experi- 
ences of a French knight among the Scotch Covenanters, when 
they were hunted by the English dragoons. The main theme is 
the hero's struggle between conflicting duties. 

— As has already been stated in these columns, some of the 
characters of • * Lorna Doone " will reappear in Mr. Blackmore's 
forthcoming story, *• Slain by the Doones." Of ** Lorna " forty 
editions have been published, and the popularity of its heroine is 
most vividly attested by the constant appearance of her name, 
throughout the Exmoor region, on coaches and inns ; moreover, 
some of the places mentioned in the book are placarded for the 
information of tourists. Mr. Blackmore's first work was a poem 
on **The Fate of Franklin," published nine years before the 
story. 

— Mr. Haggard's new novel. *• Joan Haste," is published this 
week by Longmans, Green & Co. It contains twenty full-page 
illustrations. 

— Another contribution to the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, 
to be published by the Sargent Pub. Co., Chicago, is entitled 
** Francis Bacon and His Shakespeare," by Theron S. E. Dixon. 
It does not deal with ciphers. 

— Dr. Robertson NicoU hears ** great things of Mr. An- 
thony Hope's new serial. The title fixed upon at present is 
' Phrozo.' The scene is laid in a Greek island which has been 
bought by a young English lord. The inhabitants conspire to slay 
the new proprietor. Phrozo is a Greek beauty with whom he falls 
in love." He has authority, also, for saying that Mr. Stevenson's 
•* St. Ives," which will be published in McClure's^ is practically 
complete. Only one chapter is wanting, and of that there is a 
synopsis. 

— Mr. J. M. Barrie's mother and elder sister, who have been 
laid side by side on the hill overlooking Kirriemuir within the past 
two years, are said to have been the originals of Jess and Leeby 
in •• A Window in Thrums." 

— The Rev. Dr. Henry Martin Baird, whose two volumes on 
•*The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes "have just appeared, 
completing his series of volumes recording the rise and fall of the 
Huguenots, is the subject of an interesting biographical sketch in 
the September Book Buyer, from the pen of the Rev. Samuel 
Macauley Jackson. A portrait of Prof. Baird forms the frontis- 
piece of the magazine. It is interesting, in this connection, to 
know that a perusal of his **Rise of the Huguenots" inspired 
Mr. Weyman to write •* The House of the Wolf." 

— Articles were filed on Sept. 25 with the Secretary of State 
incorporating the Protestant Episcopal Church Publishing So- 
ciety, with headquarters in New York. The capital stock of the 
company is |i 0,000, divided into shares of $10 each. The prin- 
cipal stockholders are the Rev. Peter MacFarlane, the Rev. 
WilUam D. M. Hamel, C. V. Twiss, C. W. Cass and A. C. 
Clark, all of this city. 

— Prof. Louis Pasteur, the great French chemist and biologist, 
died on Sept. 28. He was born 27 Dec. 1822, at Dole, in the 
Department of the Jura. He was a Grand Officer of the Legion 
©f Honor, and received signal honors from foreign governments 
and scientific societies, among them the English Rumford, Copley 
and Albert medals. 

— The English papers chronicle the death of Henry Thornton 
Wharton, known for his edition of the fragments of Sappho, con- 
taining memoir, text, selected renderings and a liberal translation. 
•• The book," says The Academy, ** met with an immediate suc- 
cess, partly because it supplied a want, and partly from the at- 
tractive form in which it was produced. A second edition was 
called for within two years, and three weeks ago a third, with ad- 
ditions, has been published. A. C. McClurg & Co. are the 
American publishers of the book. 

— The copy of the "Breeches" Bible recently brought to this 
country by Mr. Charles £. Lauriat of Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 
is in perfect condition. The Geneva Bible, popularly known as 
the ••Breeches" Bible, from the rendering of Genesis iii, 7, was 
published in 1557 by the English refugees domiciled in Geneva. 

— The first number of The American Agrtculturtsf s Illustrated 
Magazine, edited by John Brisben Walker, will be issued on January 
I from the Cosmopolitan Press at Irvington, N. Y. According to 
the publisher's announcement, there will be *• 1 12 pages by famous 



authors, superbly illustrated, printed on fine paper." This maga- 
zine will be a special edition of The Cosmopolitan, containing from 
sixteen to twenty pages devoted to agriculture and horticulture. 

— Mr. Bliss Carman, it is understood, is about to publish a new 
volume of poems, under the title of •* Behind the Arras." 

— Mme. Modjeska will begin a two weeks* engagement at the 
Garrick Theater on Monday evening (Oct. 7) with ** Measure for 
Measure. " During the second and last week of her engagement, 
she will appear in a new play by Clyde Fitch, called ** Mistress 
Betty " — a comedy touched with genuine pathos. Mme. Mod- 
jeska is much pleased with the part of the heroine, which was 
written for her. It is said that this will be the last appearance of 
this distinguished actress in New York before her permanent re- 
tirement from the stage. If this is the case, we advise every one 
who cares for good acting to avail himself of this opportunity, 
for there is no English-speaking actress who can approach Mme. 
Modjeska in her repertoire. 

— There is talk of pulling down Turner's old house in Chelsea 
at the far end of Cheyne Walk. Here, in 1851, he died, in the 
window of **the first floor front," to which, all through his illness, 
he was taken to see the Thames. His neighbor was William 
Dyce, R. A. , at 4 Cheyne Walk, the house in which Maclise after- 
wards lived, and then George Eliot. Cecil Lawson lived at 15 
Cheyne Walk, and Rossetti was'next door to him. Add to this 
list Carlyle, and the hero-worshipper can find no worthier Mecca. 



Free Parliament 

Communications must be eucompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents^ not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question^ always give its number, 

QUESTION 

17S8« — ^Wbere can I find a magazine article by Matthew Arnold 
on the relations between Dante Alighieri and Beatrice Portinari ? 
Philadelphia. E. G. M. 

[See Eraser's Magazine for May, 1863, vol. Ixviii., pp. 665-9. 
The article has not been reprinted in Arnold's collected essays. It 
is substantially a criticism of Sir Theodore Martin's **Vita 
Nuova" (1862), objection being made to the latter's seeing a 
Beatrice in Wordsworth's picture of 

" A perfect woman nobly plann'd 
To warn, to comfort, ana command, 
« 41 41 « * 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an an||:el Hght,*' 

and transforming Dante, as Arnold says, "into the hero of a 
sentimental, but strictly virtuous novel.* T. W. K.] 



ANSWERS. 



irro. — ^When Mr. Warner was in San Die^o, a few years ago, 
he visited historic Point Loma, some few miles across the Bay, 
and, stan<Ung speechless for a few moments on the ridge, some 
400 feet above the sea, said : — *'This is one of three of the grandest 
views on earth." Point Loma is a narrow peninsula, jutting out 
into the Pacific Ocean some nine miles. The place where he 
stood, some four miles from the extreme point, commands a wide 
and unbroken view of ocean and bay, islands, hill and dale, city 
and village mesa, valleys, slopes, terraces and motmtains. 

San Diego, Cal. J. M. 

1785— The author of "The Tapestry Weavers" is the Rev. 
Anson G. Chester of this city. Other poems from his pen are the 
well-known love song, beginning 

"She who sleeps upon my heart 
Was the first to win it," 

•* The Story of Miriam Grey," ** Two Judges," ** The Hermit of 
the Sea," ♦* My Boys," '* Disappointed''' and •• At Niagara." It 
might be well for your correspondent «*V" to communicate 
directly with Mr. Chester, whose address is 168 Ashland Avenue, 
Buffalo. N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. A. J. H. 

a[. F. H. writes from Minneapolis that "Fanny Forester (Mrs. 
son^ wrote a poem called • Tapestry Weavers,' tho' I tiiink, 

the title was changed when published in *Alderbrook.*" 

C. B. A. of this city declares that *' the author of * The Tapestry 
Weavers ' is Matthew Browne. I do not know whether he hai 
written anything else. I copied it and can send V. a copy."] 



1786« — As partial answer to this question, see Isaiah Izvi., 8. 
Bay Head, N. J. A. M. L. 
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Authors on the Wheel 

When we announced, in August last, a first prize of $25 
and a second of $10 for the best two poems on bicycling 
or the bicycle, to be submitted anonymously, it was hinted in 
Harper's tVeekly that " What The Critic is after, is doubtless 
not so much to test the capacity of the contemporary poets as 
to demonstrate that there is no poetry in bicycling and the 
bicycle, and that it is useless to get it out. An examination of 
the English language reveals only a single word that can be 
harnessed with bicycle in Masonian verse, and that word 
unfortunately stands for a commodity which is out of season 
when bicycles are in." The result has proved that there is 
poetry in the bicycle, as there is in all motion, for several him- 
dred MSS. were received in competition for the prize, some 
t>f them coming from England and France. The two winning 
poems — the first on the bicycle, the second on bicycling — 
are printed below, together with a number of communica- 
tions on the bicycle from men and women of letters, and 
miscellaneous notes on the wheel and its connection with 
literature. 

{First PrUe Pctm) 

The Bicycle 
Spun in some mighty wizard's brain. 

The potent spell that gave thee birth 1 
He questioned nature, not in vain. 

And called thy being from the earth ; 
To share the task, he summoned fire ; 

iEolus at his bidding came ; 
He fashioned by his vast desire 

The mystic bond of steel and flame. 

The subtle genius of the Greek, 

That bade swift Hermes tread the air. 
And Icarus, on pinions weak. 

The vast ethereal spaces dare. 
And Phaeton forget his fears. 

And speed the cloud-borne chariot free,— 
Prophetic looked adown the years, 

And dreamt a deed fulfilled in thee. 

What if he wrought not what he sung ? 

The vision into being came ; 
And it were meet the Grecian tongue 

Should lend the magic wheel a name. 
For sure, the god-like force that woke 

The pulsings of the Attic heart 
Is present here in every spoke, 

And latent dwells in every part. 

The Caliph's carpet, magic-spun, 

The Lord of Bagdad bore alone. 
None other ever gazed upon 

Or mounted on that airy throne ; 
The modem necromancer weaves 

A myriad mystic steeds of steel. 
Alike, or king or common cleaves 

The gale upon the ready wheel. 

Outdone, outdone, O genii, ye 

Who wrought that Orient fabric rare 1 
A nobler steed is waiting me. 

And I am regent of tht air. 
With regal foot I spurn the dust. 

All baser barbs are left behind, 
I launch me like the lance's thrust. 

And speed triumphant down the wind. 

MiDDLETOWN, CONN. ROBERT ClaRKSON ToNGUE. 



{Second Prist Potm) 
A-WHEEL 

It's joy to be up in the morning when the dew's on the grass 
and clover, 
And the air is full of a freshness that makes it a draught 
divine, — 
To mount one's wheel and go flying away and away, — a 
rover 
In the wide, bright world of beauty — and all the world 
seems mine I 

There's a breath of balm on the breezes from the cups of the 
wayside posies ; 
A hint of the incense-odors that blow through the hillside 
pines, 
And ever a shifting landscape that some new, bright charm 
discloses 
As I flash from nooks of shadow to plains where the sun- 
light shines. 

Along by the brambled hedges where the sweet wild roses 
redden 
In the kiss of morning sunshine that woos their leaves 
apart, 
Over cool, damp sward and mosses that the sound of my 
swift flight deaden — 
I leave the world behind me and am close to Nature's 
heart. 

I hear the lark in the heavens and his silver song seems 
sweeter 
Than ever before, I fancy, since I have found my wings. 
Ah— the long, smooth stretch before me I and my flight grows 
blither, fleeter — 
Good bye to the lark above me who soars in the sun and 
sings I 

I see a flash in the bushes, and I hear a squirrel's chatter. 
Half frightened, and full of wonder, as I go gliding by. 
Perhaps — who knows ? — he is saying that something strange 
is the matter 
In the world beyond the woodland, since its creatures 
learn to fly I 

I am up on the windy hilltop ; oh, the fair, bright world be- 
low me I 
I see the flash of the river through the forest at my feet. 

What beauty, what strange, new beauty has Nature deigned 
to show me 

In the world of which I wearied ere I felt her warm heart 
beat I 

I sing in my care-free gladness. I am kin to the wind that*s 
blowing! 
I am thrilled with the bliss of motioii like the bird that 
skims the down. 
I feel the blood of a gypsy in my pulses coming, — going I 
Give me my wheel for a comrade and the king may keep 

his crown I 
Shiocton, Wis. Eben £. Rexford. 

Mrs. Rollins, in her delightfully humorous poem, " Wheel 
Within Wheel," deliberately put herself out of the competi- 
tion by complimenting the editors in a way that would have 
laid their motives open to suspicion, had they awarded to her 
one of the two prizes. We cannot, however, deny ourselves 
the pleasure of printing, nor our readers that of perusing, her 
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sprightly verses, to which we may at least be allowed to 
award honorable mention. 

Wheel Within Wheel 

Two heads are better than one : 

The Critic has editors two ; 
To the fame and success it has won, 

Bi-editorship is the clue. 
They Icnow that subscribers will bi, 

What so ably two offer and sell ; 
Though which one their stories are bi, 

Is a secret that neither will tell. 

But two wheels are better than four : 

Here the old arithmetics fail ; 
To Parnassus the way from your door 

Lies now up a bicycle trail. 
Poor Pegasus' wings are no 'count ; 

For you don't have to feed this new 'cy ; — 
Indeed, it may feed you ; so mount ! 

Dear Muse, lest the dollars whiz by. 

" Boots and Saddles I " was once the refrain, 

Of the bugle, to ride long and well ; 
" Boots and Bloomers ! '* now summons the train, 
To ride to a bicycle bell. 
To pedal your verses for fame — 

Ah I how the world changes, you sigh ; 
A biped now owes all his name 
To the fact he can pedal a bi. 

Yet the lanes are so dewy and sweet ! 

The way is so short, though so long I 
To be in the woods such a treat 1 

To be out of the woods such a wrong ! 
Who cavils at dust or hot air ? 

Who dreads the long journey ? Not I ! 
Haste, Wheel I for my Phyllis is fair. 

And I dream of a sweet Bi-and-Bi. 
Bronxville, N. Y. Alice Wellington Rollins. 



Authors Who Ride 

To the Editors of The Critic:— 

Yes, I ride the wheel — •* since three months," as they say in 
Louisiana, and am one of its countless beneficiaries in health and 
spirits. I live on the edge of town and it has turned my busi- 
ness errands from an unmitigated bore into a hearty pleasure. I 
have never taken a very long ride. Twenty miles in an afternoon 
between four and seven is all I have had a chance for ; but that is 
great fun. 

Northampton. Mass., 26 Aug. George W. Cable. 

In answer to your question about my being a wheelman, I would 
say that I do ride a bicycle and have for three months past, that I 
was as strongly prejudiced against it as anyone could be, and that 
now I find I get more pleasure and benefit out of it than I could 
out of any other exercise that could be taken as easily and simply. 

Marion, Mass., 8 Sept. Richard Harding Davis. 

I am not yet a wheelman, but I hope to be before the snow flies. 
De Bruce, N. Y., 29 Aug. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

It may be said that, topographically, ornms Jamaica est divisa 
in partes tres:— Sugar Estates, Sugar Loaves, and Sugar Bowls. 
The first include a few thousand acres (all there are) of valley and 
plain, where cane used to grow, but which are now mostly ''ruin- 
ate." The second comprises a million and a half acres, more or 
less, of limestone hills and mountains, as steep as — or steeper 
than-^those conical sugar loaves which used to comfort our child- 
hood when we could get access to them. They came done up in 
dark^blue wrapping paper. The third, which for the sake of the 
unities I call sugar-bowls, are the round, vertical pits or wells in 
the limestone, of all depths from ten to five hundred feet, which 
. yawn throughout the Island in all manner of sudden .and unfore- 
seen places, multiplying the excitement of travel. None of these 
three formations favor cycling, and it is partly for that reason that 



I have neglected my wheel since coming here. But also I am still 
too immature for the exercise; when I get older I may make 
another stagger at. it. On the other hand, the effect of the cli- 
mate is to make one grow younger at the rate of from thirty to 
fifty-five days per month; so that I find it difficult to fix a date for 
resuming practice. Let me however warn you against the in- 
ference that I have never bestridden a wheel. In the aggregate, 
I have traversed quite a distance ; but I was especially expert in 
the difficult art of dismounting. This I accomplished — not in the 
usual tame and bloodless fashion, first one and then the other foot 
reaching the ground, — but I would make a bold, dashmg plunge 
forward, over the front wheel : if you have ever seen do^hins at 
play you know the movement : and I would alight on the road 
with both feet well aloft in the air. This experience convinced 
me that the bicycle may powerfully influence the intellectual fac- 
ulties ; the effect upon my own brain was marked. It also opens 
the countenance, and rearranges the features, sometimes deleting 
those that seem too prominent, or superfluous; thus creating the 
well-known "bicycle-face" of current journalism. In spite of 
these advantages, I have thought that a sno\y-shoe bicycle might 
be worth inventing.* But no snow was available when this Island 
was put together : should I ever settle in Canada, I would follow 
up this idea. 
Gordon Town, Jamaica, i Sept. Julian Hawthorne. 



Yes. I cycle when I get a chance, 
just the exercise I need and like. 
Paris. 



It suits me. It gives me 
Brander Matthews. 



I dare not risk a fall from high society by wheeling into your com- 
pany of experts ; for, though I acknowledge great ambitions, my 
performance is limited to three rides. Why didn't you wait a 
month or two before asking your question and offering your prize ? 

Chicago, III., 23 Aug. Harriet Monroe. 

I am a wheelman to the extent of riding a bicycle to and from 
the station when at my house in the country. I am as fond of 
bicycling as I am of all outdoor sports. Its especial merits come 
from its being such a cheap and easy form of sport to follow. Of 
course it does not in any way compare to horseback-riding ; or at 
least to real horseback-riding, such as one does while playing polo 
or following the hounds. 

New York, 22 Aug. Theodore Roosevelt. 

Yes, I am a wheelman. Near ten years ago I first mounted a 
" Bicycle high with a slippery seat," and very soon and often per- 
formed what they then called * ' taking a header. " The way in which 
my head and left shoulder dug up the bed of the Crawfordsville 
and Shannondale turnpike was unsatisfactory ; so I got me a tri- 
cycle and for years whirled far and wide. Just now I am letting 
the three-wheeler go and am making friends with a bicycle of the 
latest pattern. When I shall have fully conquered the "safety," 
I think I may truthfully lay claim to practical experience in every 
physical sport and exercise — and it's all good. 

Crawfordsville, Ind., 24 Aug. Maurice Thompson. 

Your inquiry about bicycles finds me here in the great forest — 
the only place where the two-wheeled blessing is unknown. It is 
three weeks since I have seen a bicycle ; but among all the delights 
of fishing, hunting and camp-life, I still think with longing and 
regret of the wheel standing idle at hbme. I owe a great deal to 
the man who first persuaded me to ride it. Every normal human 
being ought to have some vigorous and pleasant form of out-of- 
door exercise always at hand to work off the blues and other evils. 
The trouble with most men in professional life has been hitherto 
that such exercise seemed inaccessible. The bicycle has solved 
the difficulty. An hour on the wheel will brush the cobwebs out 
of the tired brain, and bring a man to his desk with clear, fresh, 
wholesome thoughts. And the best of it all for me is that my 
wife and daughter ride with me. It is an invention for which I 
am thoroughly grateful. Henry van Dyke. 

Lac a la Belle Riviere, 100 miles above Quebec, 3 Sept. 

Not Literature, but a kinder Providence, has placed the horse 
at my disposal ; but the mission of the bicycle must by this time 
have dawned upon the most conservative, and for the sake of 
keeping friends company I am delighted to mount one upon occa- 
sion. More than the trolley docs the bicycle promise to fulfil for 
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us the Declaration of Independence; women are become the equals 
of men, and the black and the Chinaman speed with them across 
the pleasant levels of Democracy. I have even seen one red man 
making his first attempts, and, though the machine was not his 
own, but the agent's property, it was plain that the bicycle had 
reached his nomadic heart, and that presently we should all be 
hustling through Equality. There seems almost the substance 
for a poem in this, did not the remnant of hapless pedestrians 
occur to the mind, and place, perhaps, a spoke in the wheel. 
Philadelphia, PENN.,25 Sept. Owen Wister. 

To the list of litUrateurs who ride the bicycle must be added, 
also, Mr. E. L. Godkin, President Seth Low of Columbia College, 
Miss Willard (who has written a book on the subject — The Critic^ 
May 18), Mme. Sarah Grand, M. Henri Rochefort, and, last but not 
least, Count Tolstoi. Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who 
recently entertained Mr. Zangwill at her house in Frensham, is 
the possessor of a bicycle, but has not yet ventured out upon it. 

The accompanying por- 
trait of M. Zola, in the 
bicycle suit he has in- 
vented for himself, is 
taken from the World, 
The famous author is an 
ardent champion of the 
wheel, and proposes to use 
it all winter. Hence the 
bicycle suit that has been 
thought worthy of picto- 
rial representation. It is 
made of heavy blue water- 
proof material, with brown 
leggings, and the headgear 
completing it is nothing 
less than the famous beret 
of southern France. It 
is not so long ago that 
Zola's bicycle furnished 
material for the caricatur- 
ist's pen: he was repre- 
sented as expressing his 
satisfaction with the 
wheel, even though the 
Academy refused him a 
fauteuiL In fact, if so 
thoroughly well-advertised 
a man as M. Zola could 
be suspected of a desire 
for notoriety, it might be 
said that his bicycle is a 
most profitable investment 
for other reasons than 
those of the restoration 
of his health, which has been shattered by overwork. 




Authors Who Do Not Ride 

To the Editors of The Critic: — 

I have no knowledge of the bicycle which would entitle me to 
write anything of its effect on either literature or the producers 
thereof. I am not a wheelman. 

New York, 27 Aug. Lyman Abbott. 

[Since this letter was received, Dr. Abbott has been thrown by 
his horse while out riding at Cornwall on the Hudson, fracturing 
his left collar bone. Had he ridden a bicycle, he could not have 
been thrown by his noble steed. Dr. Abbott's injuries, we are 
glad to say, were not serious, though painful. — Eds. Critic] 

I have to say with regret that I am not a wheelman. But I ex- 
pect to become one as soon as another summer returns. For 
some years, however, I have been no inconsiderable footman — 
though never, I believe, in livery ; and while in Switzerland last 
year I walked from the Lake of Geneva to Interlaken. My route 
was kindly planned by the British Consul at Lausanne ; and I 
knew beforehand that it would be feasible for foot inasmuch as he 
had crossed it on his wheel. There was hardly a day of the seven 
during which I was on the road that wheelmen did not meet me 
or pass me ; and while I still hold to my belief that the foot is the 
one touch of nature to make a man and a country one, a-many 



was the time during those days when I would gladly have ex- 
changed a good deal of intimacy with Switzerland for a little more 
speed. 
New York, 30 Sept. James Lane Allen. 

I have ridden horses, donkeys, elephants and camels. The 
bicycle is the only dumb animal I have no liking for. My first 
choice is the elephant. He is apt to be steady, ingenious, and 
sociable. The one I rode during an excursion from Jeypore last 
winter was a most affable fellow. He gave a side twist to his 
trunk, one day, and ate up my lunch. He was a young and 
thoughtless elephant, only about a hundred and fifty years old, 
and perhaps didn't know any better. 

PoNKAPOG, Mass., 5 Sept. T. B. Aldrich. 



I am not a wheelman. I own one of the things, and now and 
then I try to ride it, but as yet I have derived neither pleasure nor 
benefit from it. I shall persevere, however. 

Southfield, Mass., 29 Aug. Henry A. Beers. 

No. I am cne of the exceptional ones who have not taken to 
the wheel. My chief reason, I fancy, is my fondness for that 
noble animal, the horse, which I cannot bear to see ousted from 
creation by a mere machine. Though I have never tried it, I can 
not imagine that a wheel-ride can be half so exhilarating as a 
horseback ride. On horseback I can accomplish that difficult 
task which the Bible says no man can do, viz, , add a cubit to my 
height— and two to my self-esteem. In the saddle 1 feel buoyant, 
light and free ; then, for once, the world is at my feet ; and the 
fine, sentient creature that is bearing me along seems by sym- 
pathy to feel my mood and to respond with beautiful promptitude 
to every hint I convey by hand or by foot. 

Now, if in the struggle for existence between the horse and the 
bicycle, the latter is to be proven the fitter to survive, I shall prob- 
ably be fighting a losing battle in favor of the former. That the 
wheel is accomplishing something resembling a revolution in the 
habits and sentiments of men and particularly of women, — I am 
well aware. That its general adoption is bound to produce far- 
reaching results, of which we have now only the vaguest antici- 
pation, I can also foresee. But I hope I shall not live to see the 
day when the poets of America shall have discarded the winged 
Pegasus for the wingless wheel ; and, with tickets of admission 
from Stedman, cycle up the slopes of Mount Parnassus. If, 
nevertheless, this day is upon us, I shall probably be the last in 
the procession. 

Southampton, L. I., 22 Aug. Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 

[This oommunication was written by Prof. Boyesen in the latter 
part of the past summer, but some time before his death, on Oct. 
4, he began to ride a bicycle and became an ardent champion of 
the wheel. It is supposed that the unwonted exercise weakened 
still further his heart, which had never been quite sound.] 

I have not straddled a bicycle since I rode the old-fashioned 
wheel, ages ago. But I am seriously contemplating the possibility 
of the bicycle habit with a view to contracting it next summer. 

Castine. Me. 24 Au^. Noah Brooks. 

I am not a wheelman, but probably should be if I was not a 
pedestrian. 
West Park, N. Y., 23 Aug. John Burroughs. 



I don't ride a wheel, simply because in things of that kind I am 
a hopelessly unsuccessful person, and have resigned myself, with 
a calm melancholy, to that fact. But I am not therefore going to 
say that * * the grapes are sour." I am credibly informed that they 
are very sweet ! 

New York., 22 Aug. Helen Gray Cone. 

I have to confess that 1 do not ride a wheel. The roads about 
me are not tempting. I do not like the bother of blowing up 
what a boy I know calls a *• rheumatic tire," and I am waiting till 
some kind of a wheel is invented that cannot be punctured and 
will not have to be inflated, and I want a machine that I can stop 
without getting off, and ride without attempting any athletic skill. 
Until some such flying power of a tricycle is afforded I shall per- 
haps continue to ride a horse, as all my forefathers have done from 
infancy to age. It is easy for a man in his fifties to be a conserva- 
tive. 

Lake George, N. Y., 28 Aug. Edward Eggleston. 
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. Last Christinas a friend gave me a Victor bicycle, and I thought 
then that I should surely become an expert wheelman as soon as 
spring came with its beautiful weather and inviting roads. But 
here it is nearly autumn again and I am no more of an expert 
wheelman than 1 was a year ago. I do not ride and I do not 
seem able to muster up any ambition to ride. Maybe this is be- 
cause I do not belong to the New Woman school. 

But I am an expert at pulling weeds. My wife bought an old- 
fashioned house last May with a half-acre of lawn around it, and 
I have busied myself for the last four months fighting weeds. 
I am death to plantain, dandelions, pusley and pigweed. No 
gallivanting over the boulevards and turnpikes for me until I have 
put my own house in order. 

The Sabine Farm, Chicago, 24 Aug. Eugene Field. 

I do not ride a wheel — at present. I should think it was a very • 
agreeable and useful form of exercise. 

Alice French ['•Octave Thanet"]. 
Davenport, Ia., i Sept. 

I shall pass your bicycle letter over to my son, who is more 
skilled than I. I can only give you my reminiscences of the 
** velocipede " of French invention, say of 1830. You will see 
pictures of them in the old books — and the men will wear the re- 
versed bell hats of those days. There was one of these machines 
in Boston, owned and ridden, I think, by Col. Samuel Smith — the 
same who published a book on Bunker Hill. 

I think I owed to this a wooden horse, — (more famous to me 
than that of Troy), who went on four wheels, — I astride. 
)i\In the case of the velocipede and of my horse, — the rider touched 
the ground with his toes, — and, if he were going down hill, could 
attain a considerable velocity. My experiments stopped when my 
legs grew too long for my horse's. 

Nantucket, R. I., 23 Aug. Edward E. Hale. 

You ask me whether I ride the bicycle and what I think of it. 
We are often told that the newspapers give an accurate chronicle 
of the time ; and as I saw it stated the other day, of myself, in a 
Chicago newspaper, that I am now eighty years old, but take a 
spin on the bicycle every morning of my life, with my little daugh- 
ter behind me, I suppose it must be true. If I trusted to my own 
knowledge, I should say that I am only seventy-one and have 
never yet mounted that machine ; but what are we that we should 
be wiser than the newspapers ? 

The foundation of the whole story seems to be this, that some 
eight or nine years ago, when the young lady in question was still 
a small child, I often rode a tricycle with her behind me ; and a 
very pretty photograph was made of us, which was long to be 
seen in Pach's window on Broadway. For aught I know it may 
still be there, giving a retrospective glimpse of a very happy 
period. At the same time I was President, for a year, of the 
Massachusetts Bicycle Club. For some years back, the tricycle 
has been laid aside, as too heavy for the present tastes ; the young 
lady now rides a bicycle of her own, like her contemporaries ; and 
this with my hearty approval. I may yet follow her in that direc- 
tion, though I have not done it, so far. The bicycle does not 
seem to me a fad, but a permanent step in human progress, and 
one perhaps destined to last until we take to flying. For literary 
men, it undoubtedly seems one of the very best forms of exercise, 
as well as a great convenience. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Dublin, N. H., 24 Aug. 

No, I am not a wheelwoman. An accident suffered years ago 
has not permitted me even to try this very exhilarating gymnastic. 
Newport, R. I. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mr. Kipling is at work on a story, and is not reading his mail 
in consequence. He does not own or use a wheel, which would 
be of little real use in our part of the country where the hills are 
too steep to ride either up or down (to judge from the number of 
folk one meets with wheels walking by their sides), and it is all 
hills. The main roads arc very uninteresting, and walking is 
amusing to Mr. Kipling. 

Brattleboro', Vt., 5 Sept. Caroline Kipling. 

I have not ridden a bicycle, and as long as I can do eight or 
ten miles afoot I think I shall probably dispense with a wheel. 
Bar Harbor, Me., 26 Aug. S. Weir Mitchell. 



I am sorry I can tell you ^^^^fJg about "wheeling" — even of 
the old-fashioned sort, behind ^ ^a^. Nor is the experience of 
any one of the household at Edgf^^ood larger in the direction toward 
which your queries point : pt^Y do not make game of our igno- 
rance. Donald G. Mitchell. 

I am not a *' wheel " woman, and I never intend to imperil my- 
self on a bicycle. 1 approve very thoroughly of the exercise for 
other women. 

New York, 22 Aug. M. E. Sangster. 

I am hot a wheelman, but I have derived great advantage from 
the use of the bicycle — though not by myself. 

My post-office is something more than a half a mile from my 
house, and when my man walks there, for the morning mail, it re- 
quires a considerable time, which seems more or less according to 
the degree of my desire to attend to my mail- matter and then go 
to my regular work. 

But when the man goes to the post-office on a bicycle it is 
astonishing how little time is lost in the performance of this duty, 
and how soon he returns. Not only are wheels capable of induc- 
ing a greater velocity than legs, but, in the case of the former, 
the mind comes into play in a manner almost unknown in the case 
of the latter. There is an ambition on the part of the man on the 
wheel to show how quickly he can go to the post-office and get 
back, which ambition never appears to exist when he is obliged to 
depend on his legs. 

To the literary man in the country the bicycle, whether used by 
himself, or by some one in his service, cannot but be of great ad- 
vantage ; in the first place it conduces to the health and vigor of 
his body, and in the second, by greatly diminishing the period of 
waiting for the return of a messenger, whether he be sent for 
letters, on domestic errands or. in evil case, for the doctor, to the 
tranquillity, and consequently the health of his mind. 

Convent Station, N. J., 24 Aug. Frank R. Stockton. 

I do not ride the bicycle, and the only reason is that I have 
never felt the least desire to. I am sorry that I can't make a state- 
ment interesting enough to publish. 

Narragansett Pier. M. G. van Rensselaer. 

I am not a wheelwoman as yet, but am considering the matter. 
HoLLis, Me., 24 Aug. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Among the number of literary people who do not ride the bicycle 
must also be counted Miss Agnes Repplier and Messrs. Charles 
Dudley Warner, Henry B. Fuller, Washington Gladden, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, William Henry Bishop and Horace E. Scudder. 

Bicycle Books 
Those lawyers who believe in the ancient cy-pres doctrine 
of equity have been most willing to apply Emerson's injunction to 
** hitch your wagon to a star" in the exhilarating voyage of a bi- 
cycle. To them, as to all wheelmen alike, the rules of the road, 
the rights and liabilities of the silent steed are of the utmost prac- 
tical interest. Mr. George B. Clementson of the Wisconsin bar, 
being himself an enthusiastic wheelman, has made a brief on this 
subject, collecting decisions in which bicycles have played a part, 
and, having shown that the bicycle has been adjudged to be a 
** carriage," clearly states those principles of the law applying to 
all carriages alike. As our Courts of New York have built up a 
new body of law for the elevated railways, reasoning from the 
ancient rules of their English predecessors as applied to highways, 
so Mr. Clementson, with but little actual adjudication by courts 
of last resort upon the rights and liabilities of bicycles as such, 
has published **Road Rights and Liabilities of Wheelmen" — 
a little book of value as suggesting upon what theories a wheel- . 
man may expect to have the law laid down to him. (Chicago : 
Callaghan & Co.) 

**Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicycle." By Karl Kron. Pub- 
lished by the Author, New York, $2. (1887). . 

** Cycling for Health and Pleasure." By Luther H. Porter. 
Dodd. Mead & Co. 

*• How I Learned to Ride the Bicycle." By Frances E. Willard. 
F. H. Revell Co. 

** Pleasure Cycling." By Henry Clyde. Little, Brown & Co. 

An interesting series of articles on the wheel appeared in Scrib^ 
ner*s Magazine during the past spring and summer. 
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Literature 

'' In Defiance of the King '' 

A Romance of the American Rtifolution, By Chauncy C, Hotchkiss, 
D, AppUton ^ Co. 

This is essentially a story of adventure ; it is characterised 
by clear and spirited description, by a tone of manly 
patriotism, and by what may be called an unusual soundness 
and cleanness of mind and diction for the present decade. 
If the reader is reminded of any one of the masters of 
fiction, it is of Sir Walter Scott, whose novels were also 
characterised by a sound view of woman's place as an ele- 
vating influence in man's heart and life in the stirring periods 
he loved to portray. There is also a touch of that aloofness 
from the personality of the hero and heroine which the reader 
of Scott has so often felt, in the youthful days of their fasci- 
nation. He did not get very well acquainted with the inner 
workings of their minds ; it was more their actions, their di- 
lemmas and hair-breadth escapes that he became familiar 
with. This young Connecticut romancer gives us a more 
intimate acquaintance with the old dispatch-bearer, Jacob 
Moon, than with any of his people, and in this case the char- 
acter-painting is distinct, sympathetic and fine from begin- 
ning to end, offering a promise of excellent work in a similar 
line in the future. 

A first novel is generally a mixture, a vehicle for long-pent- 
up opinion, and the reason that so many authors never rise 
above the level of their first effort is that things they have 
always wanted to say, as the best results of their own life 
logiq, have pressed to the front and clamored for utterance. 
Even where these impulses are a little disconnected and out 
of place, they give a vitality and reality to the written page 
which cannot always be commanded a second time. Mr. 
Hotchkiss, however, has kept his own individuality entirely 
in the background, his story is not a medium for theories ; 
one only gathers from his work in this book that he is heartily 
an American, a son of the Revolution, with a natural pride 
in the patriotic records of his native State. He sticks well 
to his subject, and he did not have to hunt a name that 
would strike the public eye whether it suited the story or not. 
*« In Defiance of the King " is a tale of love and war — or 
rather of war and love, for the love grew out of the war. 
Sweet Dorothy was found white and unconscious on the sand 
by Dr. Anthony Gresham of Groton, late lieutenant of local 
militia in New London. She was apparently a corpse until 
the young surgeon, with the assistance of Jacob Moon, restored 
her waning life ; and ultimately, according to poetic justice, 
the maiden dedicated to Dr. Gresham that which he had saved. 

The villain of the story, Lieut. Bromfield of the British 
Army, also jvanted Dorothy and meant to win her by fair 
means or foul. Foul they were in the superlative degree, but 
they came to naught in the end, along with all the treachery 
in the State, from Benedict Arnold's down. We catch the * 
tumult of the epoch and feel the ground-swell of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Those who enjoy a description of the bloody 
conflict, the fury of the fray, the subterfuge and trickery, the 
painful wounds and slow recoveries included under the canopy 
of War, will get a vivid glimpse and strong taste of them in 
this Revolutionary tale of the famous raid on New London, 
which, fortunately for the colonies, utterly failed in its main 
purpose. 

Appeals to the heart and emotions of the reader are not 
numerous : they could hardly be expected in an out-and-out 
novel of adventure. Perhaps in a future story the author 
will sound his line and plummot farther into the deeps of 
human feeling, especially as his own life experience crystal- 
izes and intensifies; it may be that a contemporary subject 
will bring into fuller play such possibilities as are revealed in 
the creation of a character like Jacob Moon, and in the clos- 
ing sentence of this romance, which is a summing-up of 
Anthony's wedded happiness with his wife Dorothy : — 

** And the dear face that still lies close to mine bears yet the 
sweetness of girlhood though no eye but mine can see it, and we 



still love — ah, you with hope and passion and youth yet with you, 
— not with a chill in the love, because forsooth it is the love of 
age, but one so closely welded that it will always abide ; even un- 
til the last trumpet sounds and the heavens roll together like a 
scroll.'* 



** Modern German Literature " 

Bv Benjamine W, Wells, Roberts Bros, 

This *is an attempt, more satisfactory, and sure to 
prove more successful than Gostwick and Harrison's, or 
than Hosmer's, to popularize the study and appreciation of 
the rise and development of German literature, and to pre- 
sent in popular form a survey of its great epochs. The 
book is not intended for specialists, nor for those who de- 
sire to become such, but for people who wish to find in 
interesting form that modicum of knowledge of the subject 
which every cultured person should possess. With this aim 
in view, the author passes over the earlier epochs in a short 
introductory chapter, mentioning many of the important 
works, and commenting on the " Nibelungenlied," "Gud- 
run," Eschenbach's works and the influence of Luther and 
the Reformation. The next chapter treats of Klop)- 
stock, Wieland and Herder, and shows how they prepared 
the way for the great trio, Lessing, Goethe and Schiller, to 
whom about half of the volume is devoted. The discussion 
of Jean Paul's works seems rather long for a book of this 
kind, since Richter is very little read to-day, and his career 
is one of by-gone glory. Claiming that a quite definite 
comprehension of the Romantic school is necessary for the 
understanding of Heine, Mr. Wells discusses very fully its 
origin and development, and its relation to Goethe and 
Schiller, and defines, probably as well as is possible, the 
aims and ideals of Romanticism. Then follows a very ap- 
preciative treatise on the Romantic leaders and their works, 
which serves as a sort of introduction to a well-written 
chapter of forty pages on Heine, of whom the author asserts 
" that all will agree that he is the only, writer of primary im- 
portance with whom German literature has had to reckon 
since Goethe's death." Although many will hardly include 
themselves in this "all," no one can fail to be pleased with 
Mr. Wells's exposition of Heine's greatness. 

The last chapter, on "Literature since 1850," from which 
the title of the book leads one to expect much, is somewhat 
disappointing, in that it is very meagre. Accepting as a fact 
that the novel now holds the foremost place in literature, 
the author proceeds to show the influences that have di- 
rected its development. Paying tribute to Goethe for show« 
ing all future writers the art of analysing character, he main- 
tains that the novel has kept pace with the great social ques- 
tions of the last hundred years, and that its beginnings do 
not antedate the French Revolution. The political difficul- 
ties of the forties demanded something diflferent from Ro- 
mantic fancies. There was the discussion of living ques- 
tions — feudalism and democracy, aristocracy and industrial- 
ism, — and to these questions " Young Germany " gave its 
attention. Scientific historical investigation brought the 
historical novel, and a reaction from these two kinds pro- 
duced the purely literary novel, whose aim is not to preach, 
but to amuse and to cultivate. And finally, the glorious 
events of ^dd and '70 gave to novelists and dramatists new 
impulses. This is very apparent in the historical novel, but 
not so much so in the novel of society ; for the establish- 
ment of the Empire did not solve the social questions, but 
seems to have made them even more acute. Pessimism still 
continues to color the treatment of lite, and the tendency is 
to deal with the diseased, the unusual, the repulsive. As a 
leader in these present tendencies, Paul Heyse stands promi- 
nent, and his works are cleverly discussed. 

Most of the writers whose reputations were established 
at least two decades ago are treated with relatively fair com- 
pleteness, but the active leaders of to-day are frequently 
passed over entirely, or receive only the barest mention. 
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Wolff surely deserves more notice than is given him, iu a 
footnote, as the author of popular epics. Lovers of Storm's 
charming idyls will be surprised to see the term "mawkish'' 
applied to " Immensee." Marlitt is compared to Spielhagen 
as a writer of entertaining social novels, but no mention is 
made of E. Werner, probably her greatest rival in the same 
field. Fontane is merely mentioned as an appreciative 
writer about Berlin life. The treatment of the contemporary 
drama is even less satisfactory than that of the novel. WiU 
denbruch, Sudermann and Hauptmann are very briefly dis- 
cussed as the leaders of the drama to-day. Hartleben*s 
name is mentioned in the same connection, but Fulda is 
relegated to a footnote, and Halbe is not referred to at all. 
The closing paragraph implies that the drama is not likely to 
receive any further development, and that the novel is the 
only kind of literature that is to rise to greater and grander 
achievements. 

The book will doubtless find a cordial reception among 
the classes for which it is intended, and will do good service 
in making the great German writers known to the busy 
American people. A little more taste in the arrangement of 
some minor typographical matters would have enhanced the 
practical value of the book r names might have been set in 
black-face, and titles in italics. 



petuals, Teas and Noisettes, may be of value, even in Amer- 
ica, though it should not be forgotten that what is strong and 
hardy in England may be weak and " of bad manners " here. 



«« The Book of The Rose " 

By the Rev, A, Foster-Melliar, Macmillan <Sr» Co, 

This boor has been written for specialists — people who 
make a hobby of, or who may desire to make a living by, rose- 
growing. Its author, being a parson himself, naturally thinks 
that rose-growing as a pursuit is particularly adapted for 
country parsons. " Now that we are all so poor, and likely 
to be poorer still," he cheerfully remarks, "there is the more 
encouragement " to do the work with one's own hands, to 
become a " genuine brother of the backache, with many 
thorns in his fingers," and a consummate rosarian. Like all 
true enthusiasts (all specialists, for that matter), he is incapa- 
ble of broad views. Straight is his way and narrow his path, 
and the object of his desire is not a beautiful garden, nor 
even a bush, but the single perfect rose. One may have 
field after field, terrace above terrace, of roses, not for any 
general display, but to pick his specimen and put it in a vase by 
itself to admire. It should, we may venture to add, be a peach- 
blow vase. We confess that we cannot go so far, and that the 
finest flower does not to us look perfect unless it is well set 
upon a sturdy branch, in company with four or five promising 
buds, and provided with a background of healthy leafage. 
The garden of the florist who delivers himself up to his one 
idea looks like a cabbage-field ; his plants are either muti- 
lated stumps or a mass of ungainly and exhausting suckers, 
producing, after all, only sickly blooms, that, as a rule, fall 
to pieces before they are half open. 

Nature may be helped, but cannot be forced with impunity. 
But our author writes for those only who agree with him as 
to their aims, and for these he gives full details as to 
the kinds of roses that are fashionable, the soils suited to 
them, manuring, pests, propagating and exhibiting. The bad 
taste (or what appears to us to be such) that usually governs 
a florist's dealings with his plants is nowhere more con- 
spicuously evident than in his arrangements for exhibiting 
the results on which he prides himself. The author is 
right in saying that a specially fine rose looks best alone : 
the same might be said of anything else. But he gives 
illustrations of some of the most tasteless bouquets, shields, 
stands and the like that ever won a cup. The chapter on 
" Manners and Customs " should be a warning to the intend- 
ing rose-grower. The kinds that furnish the most-admired 
blooms are usually " of weak growth," *< liable to mildew," 
" the constitution is weak," or they are " especially liable to 
the attacks of orange fungus or red rust." As a check on 
florists' catalogues, this list, which includes only Hybrid Per- 



«* Quaint Korea" 

By Louise Jordan Miln, Charles Scrtbner^s Sons. 

" An American commodore opened up Japan to the 
West, and now (so at least they tell me) Japan is threatening 
to annihilate the West. Another American commodore, 
rather a noisier man, and not blessed with so fortunate a 
field of action, opened modem Korea to nineteenth-century 
Europe and nineteenth- century North America." Such is 
the tribute paid by the dashing author of this book to American 
influence in the Land of the Morning Calm. She adds : — " A 
full and altogether satisfactory history of Korea has yet to be 
written in English. Its writing would involve years of earnest 
work, and could only be accomplished by one thoroughly 
familiar with the Chinese language and Chinese literature. In 
the meantime, there is much interesting information to be 
found in periodicals, in English papers printed in Shanghai, 
and to be gleaned from Blue-books. Both Ross and Griffis 
have contnbuted valuably to our literature re Korea. But 
neither of them is the easiest of reading, and both write 
from a sectarian, if not a narrow point of view. No one 
who is interested in Korea can afford not to read Curzon's 
« Problems of the Far East,' Lowell's * Choson,' Carles's 
* Life in Korea,' and almost above all Dallet's * Histoire de 
r^&glise de Cor^e.' And don't forget dear, quaint old 
Hamel." , 

In reading " Quaint Korea,*' it is difficult to say whether 
the author's knowledge is gathered from this bibliography, or 
whether it is real, not phantom, knowledge. The style is 
discursive, allusive, vivacious; the information is abundant 
and yet apparently second-hand ; Lowell, Hamel and others 
are constantly quoted to fortify or amplify the traveller's 
statements ; and a tone of oratio obliqua seems to run under 
what she has to say. Korea, however, hardly suffers at her 
hands ; she is fond of the nation, of the King, especially of 
the women ; she has drunk long and deep of the East, and 
she is not intoxicated by the draught. Since the Dutchman 
Hendrik Hamel was wrecked on the shores of Quelpoert in 
1653 and kept his wonderfully graphic "Narrative of an Un- 
lucky Voyage" there, Korea has changed but little. Its 
customs, faces, institutions are stereotyped in the gelatine 
moulds of Oriental rigidity. What they were 200 years ago, 
they virtually are to-day. The people, probably of Japanese 
stock, have Japanese faces and Chinese customs. It is a 
hotel-less kingdom, whose houses are heated by warmed cel- 
lars ; the woods and waters are full of game ; and a peculiar 
veneration is paid to snakes and reptiles. A perpetual 
Vesta-fire bums on the Korean hearth in honor of the manes 
of Korean ancestors. The blind exercise the art of sham- 
pooing through their delicate sense of touch ; and the color 
of the national dress is faint light blue. The King Li-Hsi 
is an accomplished sovereign, dressed uniquely in bright 
scarlet as his insignia ; he is sweet-natured, sober, patient 
and hard-working. The court-hat worn by the pink-and- 
blue-clad courtiers is a marvellous structure with projecting 
ears to typify anxious obedience. Only the King can have 
four or more steps to his palace, and the palace of Sooul, 
with its landscape-gardens and lotus-ponds, is one of the 
architectural wonders of the world. 

Tea is the national drink, as in Siam ; bows and arrows, 
the national arms. Spies innumerable infest the national 
capital; Confucianism is the national religion; the King 
alone is fit to worship the gods, and holds a czar-like position 
as great high-priest. The Korean women are hedged about 
with all sorts of strange customs before and after marriage ; 
they wear peculiar clothing, and belong to their mother-in- 
law after betrothal. They are indefatigable seamstresses, 
and all the family clothing must be made by them, or dis- 
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grace follows. A bachelor, however aged, is contemptuously 
treated as a child, and widows cannot remarry without con- 
tumely. Curious and complicated customs accompany mar- 
riage, death, burial, birth ; men are shut up in the evening, 
and women are turned loose for a promenade. Thus most 
European conventions are reversed in " Quaint Korea," and 
the world seems to walk with its heels in the air. This 
vivid, intelligent book heaps up cumulative evidence of its 
(juaintness and originality, and is timely in its discussions. 

'« At Market Value " 

By Grant Allen, Chicago : F. Tennyson Neely. 

Mr. Allen prefixes to this story his " Apologia Pro Vita 
Sua," which is at least a good notification of what he is 
apologizing for ; and the most indiflferent student of books 
cannot but be interested in seeing how it became possible for 
Mr. Allen to write in the way he does. " The education of 
an English novelist consists," he says, " in learning to sub- 
ordinate all his own ideas and tastes and opinions to the 
wishes and beliefs of the inexorable British Matron "; and 
with this radiant outlook he announces: — "Henceforth my 
rdle in life is that of a novelist, and a novelist I now am — 
good, bad, or indiflferent." He does not say which — having 
confessed enough. So it comes to pass that Mr. Allen, after 
informing the British Matron that she ought to know better 
than to like it, and that he is really quite above it himself, is 
at the same time ready, as a gentle condescension, to act as 
a shop-clerk in literature, and thus he measures off for her as 
many yards of this sort of cotton-velvet as she may desire. 
In the meantime the critics are to understand vistas of plush 
and shelves of brocade behind Mr. Allen's smile. It is 
beautiful; and if the critic asks sternly, " Who did this?" 
and turns to deal his blows — lo ! Mr. Grant Allen, standing 
behind his counter with a roll of physiological aesthetics lifted 
before his face, defends himself by crying, " Hit the British 
Matron! She did it! " and we turn and face — " The Woman 
Who Did." 

Of course, after confessing his intention of literary suicide, 
our author will be pleased to know that we congratulate him 
that the " ideas, tastes, opinions, wishes and beliefs " in the 
present story are " inexorably " not his own. We may say 
the same of his artistic form, and record that the clumsy ob- 
viousness, the flatness of the effects and the gentle patroniz- 
ing drool of the style are just what we should expect in a 
paper commodity. We agree, also, that if an artist has a 
soul that sells well on the prevailing market, he had better 
make it go as far as possible and put into each volume as 
little as he can for the money. It is enough to say 
that we have in " At Market Value " a dull book for dull 
people, with a rather exposed but interesting preface. But 
a word about the British Matron. We do not believe in 
this personage to whom Mr. Allen is such a bargain. To be 
sure, he says — in his hinting, embarrassed way — " I know 
the commercial value of literary work as well as any man " ; 
and of course, if Mr. Allen writes for her, she may be there. 
But we have hopes. Perhaps the British Matron will write 
a book for Mr. Allen and prove that she is not a fool. But 
what shall we say when the champion of the British Matron 
breaks loose and goes to " The Woman Who Did " ! — when 
to the commonplace of not quite wanting to be common- 
place is added the commonplace of wickedness ? What will 
the inexorable British Matron do about this ? 



The Grolier Club opened an exhibition commemorative of 
the centennial of the birth of Keats at its monthly meeting on 
Oct. 10. The Club has in hand the first complete collective 
edition of the poems of Dr. John Donne, to which Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton will contribute a preface. 

— The Bookman has now reached the dignity of one year and a 
bound volume. It looks very handsome in its green linen binding, 
and is a valuable record of the literary year. We question the 
taste of binding all of the paper covers ; one would have served 
the purpose of a record. 



Fiction 

•*My Indian Summer," by the Princess Altieri, translated 
from the Italian, has its scene laid in and near Florence, chiefly 
on a beautiful estate called Ventaglia. It is an odd story for these 
modern times, curiously old-fashioned in its methods, but very 
well told and thoroughly charming. A father and his young daughter 
live upon this estate and enjoy life under those sunny skies to the 
fullest extent. The father is a generous, high-minded gentleman, 
too much absorbed in making hinfself and other people happy to 
think of business. His estate becomes more and more heavily 
involved each year, but he declines to be worried about it. His 
daughter grows up to be a lovely, impulsive young girl, and forms 
a deep attachment for a woman much older than herself, whose 
estate lies close to their own. This woman is a noble creature, 
whose life is a desperately unhappy one, though many of its 
greatest trials seem almost to be of her seeking, so little resolu- 
tion does she seem to have to withstand them. She is married to 
a man she does not love, and discovers that her young friend has 
fallen hopelessly in love with an officer between whom and her- 
self the deepest attachment has always existed. Confident that 
they will make each other happy, she sends for this man, 
tells him what the state of Palma's heart is towards him, and ad- 
vises him to marry her. He does so, hoping that his marriage 
will keep him near the woman he worships, so that he may at 
least see her occasionally. He loses his life not long afterwards 
in a tragedy that wrecks more lives than his own. His young 
wife has their little daughter to console her, and her time is given 
up to the care of this child. Just as the girl is grown, her mother 
writes the history of her life for the benefit of a cousin who lives 
in a distant part of Italy. So interested is he in it that he comes 
to Ventaglia to see them, and it is with this visit that the real 
tragedy of the book begins. (Macmillan & Co.) 



There is abundant and good material for a long novel in 
** A Lost Endeavor," by Guy Boothby, but it seems to have been 
handled here with so little skill and so little artistic effect, that 
the result is rather a failure than otherwise. The scene is laid on 
Thursday Island, described by the author as a quaint but little 
known land spot, peeping out of the green seas that separate New 
Guinea from the most northerly coast line of Australia. Living 
there is the son of an English nobleman, who has left his country 
for its good, and who has been busily engaged in throwing his 
life away ever since. When the story opens he finds himself in 
possession of a few thousand pounds (a legacy from his father, 
who has just died), and also of the fact that he is dying of con- 
sumption — that his life is at most a question of two or three 
months. Wandering about the island in a desperate frame of mind, 
he runs across a woman who has reached that point as a stowaway — 
an outcast without a penny. He tells her that if she will come to 
his house and nurse him and keep him comfortable until he dies, 
he will If ake a will leaving her all that he has left in bank at that 
time. She agrees, and the man's home becomes another place 
under her care. The result is one to be expected under the cir- 
cumstances: she proves to be a very charming person, and he 
falls very much in love with her. Gratitude has ripened with her 
into a deep affection for him. so they are married. Their hap- 
piness is short-lived, her career has been a stormy one, and her 
enemies are many. One of them arrives on the island in search of 
her, and, because she defies him and will not consent to do his 
bidding any more, he gives her up to the authorities. The finale 
is very tragic, but it had best be left untold. The story holds the 
interest to the end and is not bad, but it might easily have been 
better. (Macmillan & Co.) 



** Women's Tragedies," by H. D. Lowry, a collection of short 
stories, is quite the strangest combination of good and bad that 
could be met with in one book. Some of them are studies simply, 
and these are the best. In the vividness with which they are por- 
trayed, and in their keen psychological interest, they are quite 
wonderful. The author understands what the short story is, and 
tells it well. It is only when he lengthens it into a story that is 
short, or becomes allegorical, that he fails. ** Mamie's Dream," 
for instance, is unusually good. The dream is of an event in her 
life ten years back. She had been married five years, and she 
and her husband had struggled through the direst poverty during 
that time and were just beginning to see the light through their 
troubles. They had discussed the improvement in their affairs 
with the greatest hope the night before the man was taken sick. 
He became desperately ill, and at last the doctor said that he could 
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not live until morning. His wife would not give up, and prayed at 
his bedside that he might be spared. They had been only five 
years together, and if they were to suffer, she implored that they 
be left to suffer together and not in aching loneliness. The doc- 
tor came, and, noticing a slight improvement, told her the man 
would get well, that he had been given back to her. Just at this 
point she is awakened by the noise of her drunken husband stag- 
gering up the narrow staircase. She had given much in return 
for the gift of his life. Behind her and before her there lay long 
years of sorrow borne in aching loneliness, such as she had not 
foreseen when her husband seemed on the point of death. (Rob- 
erts Bros.) 

A NEW VOLUME in the Incognito Library is ** A Gender in 
Satin," by Rita. The title is a term applied by Grantley Ber- 
ing, a young physician, to women in general. He is a man of 
wide ambitions and limited income, a cynic, of the world worldly, 
to whom women are only a sex that means stepping-stones to 
fame. His intimate friend, Christopher Hope, is an a^ist, a man 
of boundless enthusiasms and intense belief in the goodness of 
humanity, a nature that usually comes to grief among the break- 
ers of life. Hope is very much in love with a charming young 
woman, and he at last brings his courage to the point of asking 
her to marry him. He can offer her wealth and an assured posi- 
tion, she is alone in the world and craves the things that he can 
give her. She tells him frankly that she does not love him, but 
that she will marry him if he will take her on these terms. He 
is only too happy to do so, and they are married. Life runs 
very smoothly with them until they return to London, and Paula 
comes in contact with Grantley Dering. He has married one 
of his patients for her money, and is more hopelessly c)mical 
than ever. He has a certain fascination for Paula, and, seeing 
it, he pushes /his advantage to the last extremity, making des- 
perate love to her in a conversation that her husband unfortu- 
nately overhears. Christopher turns the situation over in his 
mind, wondering how he can best meet it to give the woman he 
adores as little pain as possible. While the problem is still 
unsolved, Paula comes to him, makes a full confession, throws 
herself on his mercy, reminds him that he has promised to be 
a friend to her always, no matter what happens, and begs him 
to save her from herself and from this man, whose influence 
over her is something she loathes while she succumbs to it. 
Christopher has nobility of character sufficient to rise to the 
height required of him, and to wait. The story is well told, the 
characters are not overdrawn, and the situations are very well 

developed. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) •* Two Women," by 

Lida Ostrom Vanamee, is one of the most hopelessly insipid sto- 
ries that could possibly be imagined. These two women, one a 
widow and the other single, decide to go to Europe on nothing 
certain a year. Their avowed object in going is general improve- 
ment, but, so far as the story is concerned, it is husband-hunting. 
After many tribulations this last object is attained, and the book 
comes to an end, much to the relief of the reader. (Merriam Co.) 



es — Virginians, Carolinians and Southerners. — and Miss Burwell 
would thank no one to rank her out of the Brahmin class in which 
she was born. (F. A. Stokes & Co.) 



An excellent translation of Daudet's "Fromont 
Junior & Risler Senior," by Edward Vizctelly, is illustrated with 
eighty wood-engravings from original drawings by George 
Roux. The story is among the best-known of the French au- 
thor's many novels, and Mr. Vizetelly seems to have inherited ia 
no small measure his father's gifts as a translator. Those who 
do not know the story of Sidonie, her old husband and her young 
lover, and, above all. who are not yet acquainted with the actor 
Delobelle and his invalid daughter, we can advise to lose no more 

time in becoming so. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) "An Infatua- 

tion" is the name of another of Gyp's stories, translated into 
English by Elise Paul. It is one of her earlier works, done at 
a time when she had not yet perfected her present sparkling 
method, but in it can be found the genesis of FoUeuil, that de- 
lightful grumbler and grim wit. The story itself deals with the 
love of a married woman for a young man of the day, exceedingly 
prudent and afraid of entanglements. The infatuation brings the 
Marquise de Gueldre no happiness; she knows not why she loves 
the man, and simply drifts hopelessly towards the catastrophe of 
the end. The thing is well told, but why have told it at all ? (New 
York : R. F. Fenno & Co.)— ^—Paper-covered editions of Capt. 
Charles King's "Starlight Ranch" and ••Foes in Ambush'^ 
will, we believe, be as heartily welcomed as the more expensive 

first editions of his works. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) A new 

volume in the artistic little Collection Lemerre Illustr^e contains 
Longus's classical pastoral, with engravings from drawings by 
Paul Le Roy. (Meyer Bros. & Co.) 



Miss Letitia M. Burwell has seen so many times in print 
such expressions as •' cruel slave-owners " and "Southern task- 
masters," that she has thought it proper to record her own mem- 
ories of **A Girl's Life in Virginia Before the War" to prove to 
those of the present generation that their Virginia ancestors, at 
least, were not the "inhuman wretches" they were sweepingly 
accused of being. Disregarding the question whether such a 
demonstration is still necessary (for there are few of this time who 
are swayed by the hot partisan denunciation of the men of the 
late fifties). Miss Burwell has written a very pleasant book. It is 
a story of plantation life in the Shenandoah valley, full of char- 
acteristic Chinese ancestor-worship, and " of anecdotes of that 
^PPy*go-lucky good living of a time which is forever gone by. 
The responsibility of slave-ownership, which Miss Burwell asserts 
was practical ownership by the slaves, undoubtedly weighed heavily 
upon the owners, but they had plenty to eat— these land-poor 
masters, — they drank deep and rode from plantation to plantation, 
paying extended visits and talking the politics of their day, as their 
forebears had done for five or six generations before them. They 
were not rich, but they had all they needed, and they boasted 
themselves the aristocracy of America. It is doubtful whether 
there is any American life to-day to compare with it. Miss Bur- 
well's readers will do well to remember that she does not write of 
the whole Southern country. The people living below Mason's and 
Dixon's line were carefully divided by Virginians into three class- 



Shakespeariana 



Edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge, Mass. 
*'TA€ Returm from Pernassus " and Shakespeare, — Mr. C. A. 
Herpich, of Minneapolis, sends me the following note : — 

"In my reading on the Chronology of Shakspere's plays I have never 
seen any reference to the * Returne from Pernassus * and yet this play 
seems to me to contain some statements that should settle at least the 
* Richard III.* definitely, and also the * Hamlet * chronology. While 
most writers assign the * Returne ' to 1598, it seems to me that it must 
be considerably earlier, for in Act I., Sc. I., in speaking of Shakspere is- 
the following authoritative announcement, although it reads as though 
something were wanting between lines i and 2: — 

Who loves Adonis love, or Lucres rape, 
His sweeter verse contains hart robbing life, 
Could but a graver subject him content, 
Without love's fooHsh, lazy languishment? 
As the prologue states that the play had lain in the bottom of a coal- 
house for a year and also that the * two schoUers ' had been a year in its 
composition, and as the play also contains an allusion to * sugred sonnets,' 
and an allusion somewhat similar to 'the upstart crow,' etc., of Greene, 
it strikes me that Meres in 1 598 had borrowed his allusions from this- 
play, which must have been in existence for some time then. Also the 
above four lines are an absolute statement that Shakspere had not writ- 
ten anything up to that time except amorous verses, and yet in the scene 
with Burbage and Kemp, Studioso quotes the opening line of ' Richard 
III.' in a way that makes it seem certain that the play had already at- 
tained great popularity and was known to many; and as the Brst Quarto 
appeared anonymously, is it preposterous to assume that Shakspere was 
not its author ? 

** Again, in the course of the year occupied in the composition of 
the * Returne,' and probably months after the above four lines were 
written, and in this same scene with the two actors, occurs the well- 
known statement about the * pill ' Shakspere administered to Jonson in the 
very recent past. Mr. Feist seemingly makes out a very strong case 
when he argues that this pill was * Hamlet * ; and I think this would ac- 
count for the early *■ Hamlet,' which puzzles chronologists and which 
they have been unable to locate, and this would make it one of his earliest 
plays." 

I think that Mr. Herpich is wrong in the date he assigns to the 
** Returne from Pernassus." The play was published in i6c6. 
but was probably written in 1601-2, as Mr. Arber has shown in 
his reprint (1879). In the scene on the examination on the 
almanac, C and D are taken as the dominical letters ; and D and C 
are the letters for the year beginning March 25, 1601, and ending 
March 24, 1602 (1601-? old style). Elsewhere in the play are 
references to Ostend and the Irish troubles. The siege of Ostend 
by the Spaniards began July 5. 1601, and the English succors 
arrived there July 23. 1601. The fighting in Ireland extended 
over several years, but the references to Elizabeth in the play 
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show that it was w itten before her death in March, 1603. See 
•'Shakespeare's Centurie of Praise" (2d ed. p. 49) or Ward's 
•• English Dramatic Literature" (vol. ii. p. 149). 

The reference to the " pilP* is in the 5th scene of the 4th act, 
where Kemp says: "Few of the university pen plaies well, they 
smell too much of that writer (?v/V/and thait wnttr Afe^amorpAosts, 
and talke too much of Proserpina zxi'^Juppiter, Why heres our 
fellow Shakespeare puts them all downe, I [ay] and Ben Jonson 
too. O that Ben Jonson is a pestilent fellow, he brought up 
Horace giving the Poets a pill but our fellow Shakespeare hath 
given him a purge that made him beray his credit." There is 
evidently here a reference to the *• pill " scene in Jonson's "Poet- 
aster," produced in 1601 ; but what the •* purge" was the critics 
cannot decide. 

Shakespeare's "Venus and Adonis" was first published in 1593, 
and " Lucrece" in 1594; but the passage referring to them in the 
• • Returne ** does not necessarily imply that the poet had not writ- 
ten //a/^ at that time (whenever the " Returne" was written), but 
seems rather to express regret that he had not produced poems on 
some "graver subject." Most of the Sonnets were probably then 
in existence, but Meres, in his reference to them as being among 
the author's "private friends," implies that they had not been 
printed, por myself I doubt whether Shakespeare intended to 
publish them at all; the edition of 1609 being evidently a ph-atical 
venture of Thomas Thorpe. 

The allusion to " Richard III." in the " Returne" seems to me 
to confirm this explanation. In John Weever's "Epigrammes," 
written in 1595, though not printed until 1599, one addressed "Ad 
Gulielraum Shakespeare" couples Romeo and Richard as well- 
known characters ; and the critics generally agree that the refer- 
ence is to " Richard III." It is also well settled that the " Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, "the* 'Comedy of Errors, " ' ' Love's Labour's 
Lost," and the "Midsummer Night's Dream," to say nothing of 
other plays, were in existence and known to be Shakespeare's be- 
fore the date (1598, or even 1597, if we allow for the "year" the 
play had lain unpublished) which Mr. Herpich assigns to the 
" Returne." 



Loung^er 

I KNOW OF NO MAN who, SO far as appearances went, seemed 
less likely to die in his early prime than Prof. Boyesen. He was 
strong in build, and, although he was a student and a professor, 
his cheeks were not "sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought " ; 
they were ruddy with the glow of health. Nevertheless, Prof. 
Boyesen worked too hard. Besides his professional duties, he 
lectured during the winter and wrote continuously. With all 
his virility, there was something very child-like about Prof. Boyesen. 
He was frank and outspoken. If you offended him, he was quick 
to let yoa know it, and if you pleased him, he was ready and 
eager to tell you so. I have a letter that he wrote to me in 1875 
in acknowledgment of a review I had written of " A Norseman's 
Pilgrimage." It is so characteristic of the man that I feel excused 
for reproducing a portion of it, though, of course, it was not 
written for publication : — 

"I am not one of those who feign indifference to the opinion of the 
newspapers ; ()n the contrary, every sympathetic and kindly criticism 
which comes to my notice, apart from its pecimiary value, gives me a new 
sense of delight. My life is altogether in my work and it would indeed 
be very barren of pleasure if I were not confident that sooner or later 
I should succeed in accomplishing something of real value. I thank you 
for strengthening this hope," 

» » » 

I W4S TALKING WITH a wellknown editor on that trite sub- 
ject — the dearth of American authors of the first class, or even of 
a good second class, and he gave a new reason for this lament- 
able truth: — " I believe," said he, "that it is the cost of living in 
this country that makes good writers scarce. A man has to work 
so hard to make ends meet that he hasn't time to do good work. 
He has either to write pot-boilers, or to be in some other business 
than that of an author. Living in the great capitals of Europe is 
so inexpensive that the foreign author is not obliged to think of 
his bread and butter all the time." I had not thought of this, but 
th«re may be some truth in it after all. The most famous group 
of American authors— the Cambridge-Concord group — lived in a 
quiet, leisurely way and were never hurried. Their wants were 
simple and the cost of living in their day was very much less than 
it is in ours. It seems as though we were obliged to live on a larger 
scale in these days. The fault may be ours, but it is the spirit of 
the times. We cannot very well help it. Men are very much like 
sheep, no matter how great their intelligence. What one has, the 



other wants, too, and he wants it so badly that he begins to think 
that its possession is absolutely necessary. Then comes the 
struggle to get it and the harder struggle to keep it when once it 
becomes his. You have only to read the accounts of English 
"authors at home " to see how easy their lives are compared with 
those of American authors. Many of them live in the country 
and spend a great deal of time out-of-doors. If they want to go 
to London in the season to rub elbows with their fellow-craftsmen, 
it does not take all their earnings to gratify their desire. But let 
the American author from the country come to New York in the 
season to sharpen his wits in intercourse among his fellows, 
and he will be pretty nearly bankrupt before he returns home. 
There is no doubt that this is a hard country to live in for a 
man who has the tastes and income that belong to the professional 
class. I can, however, think of two or three American writers 
who are in easy circumstances. But their leisure has not yet 
placed them among the immortals. 

* 4< 4< 

It is safe to say that few of us would recognize at first glance 
this portrait of Rudyard Kipling. The Marchioness of Granby, 
who made the 
original drawing 
from which the 
Tribune has made 
this copy, is said 
to have a special 
knack at "repre- 
senting the 'ideal 
side of the men 
and women who 
sit to her." Per- 
haps it is not so 
much the presence 
of the ideal as the 
absence of the eye- 
glass that makes 
the likeness so un- 
like the usual por- 
traits of Mr. Kip- 
ling. His face is 
one thing with the 
thick glasses on, 
and another with them off. It is astonishing how much the ex- 
pression of a face is changed by the doffing or donning of a pair of 
perfectly transparent discs. 

* * * 

Mrs. Langtry's drawing power has gone. She has been 
robbed of $200,000 worth of diamonds, among them being the 
famous tiara that drew crowds to see her in " Gossip " last winter. 

* * * 

I MET Mr. Stedman up-town the other day, and I don't know 
which surprised me the more — to meet him at all, or to meet him 
up-town at an hour when the Stock Exchange was in full blast 
Though I have known Mr. Stedman for more than twenty years, 
I meet him very seldom, and I was pleased to find that he did not 
look a day older than he had looked five years ago. Indeed, I 
think he looked even younger, for his complexion was particulariy 
ruddy, and his eyes were as bright as though they had never seen 
the " midnight oil." All of this speaks well for the regularity of 
Mr. Stedman's life, and the advantages of New York as a summer 
resort; for during the past two summers, he has stayed in town. 
He says that the air up on the West Side among the Seventieth 
Streets, where he lives, is as much better than it is down-town as 
can be imagined ; that it blows of! the Hudson directly into his 
windows. Quite true, I admitted ; it is delightful when you get 
there, but the getting there takes too much time, and is at the ex- 
pense of too much temper— at least, that is the way I looked at it, 
but if he was satisfied, that was all he could ask. As for me, I 
like to be within walking distance of my office, so that in bad 
weather, when transit is anything but rapid, I can snap my fingers 
at elevated roads and cable cars. 

* ♦ * 

We hear a great deal about the ravages of the book- 
worm—the insect, not the biped; and yet we have very slight 
personal acquaintance with it. Only a handful of people have 
ever seen one, and I understand that only two persons possess 
one. These two are Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the famous Lon- 
don collector and bookseller, and Mr. E. S. Gorham of James Pott 
& Co., the well-known theological booksellers and publishers. 
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Mr. Gorham sent to a friend in Denver a catalogue of " Five 
Thousand Books " issued by the Curtis Publishing Co. of Phila- 
delphia, and when it was returned he discovered the bookworm. 
How it got there no one knows. Whether the tgg was hatched 
in New York- or Denver is another mystery. All Mr. Gorham 
knows is that it is a genuine bookworm, and, if one may judge 
by its appetite, it was a hungry one; for within a fortnight it 
ate through one thousand titles. The gratification of its appe- 
tite proved too much for it, for, starting in on the looist title, 
it died. The fatal title was that of a famous novel, "Adam 
Bede." It stuck in its throat, and it died. 

* * * 

If Mr. William Geer Harrison's play •'Runnymede,"had 
not been a failure in New York, we should never perhaps have 
known in what an uncultured state we are living. 

**The Bohemian Club of San Francisco,'* says Mr. Harrison, ** repre- 
sents more refinement, more intelligence and more culture than can be 
found in the whole city of New York, so far as it is possible for a visitor to 
see it. Judging from such opportunities as I had of seeing New York 
men, and I saw them in the best of their clubs, they do not know what is 
really meant by culture. Novelty and sensation they understand. I say 
this not from any hard feelings toward New York, for the cause of their 
lack of knowledge is readily seen. It arises from their slavish life. They 
are slaves to their business and when they go to the theatre they want to 
see something that will make them laugh. " 

Does Mr. Harrison mean to say that * • Runnymede " did not 
make us laugh ? 

* * » ^ 

A cablegram from Paris runs in this wise: — "Albert Bruce- 
Joy, the well-known Irish sculptor, was accidentally 'shot at dusk 
this evening by a poacher in the Forest of Fontainebleau. 
His injuries are not fatal. Among his latest works is a bust of 
Chauncey M. Depew." While I doubt that he deliberately put 
himself in the way of buckshot or bullet. I do not know of any 
sculptor who would be better pleased by such an accident. A 
fair share of Mr. Bruce-Joy's leisure is spent in sending out para- 
graphs about himself. This paragraph will be widely circulated 
without effort on his part. 

* * * 

No ONE CAN tell, in these days of prize competitions, what 
an editor will do to attract attention to his periodical. The editor 
of TA^ Golden Penny, London, offers ' * A prize of one guinea for 
the best hand-knitted pair of socks, suitable for a baby six months 
old." 

>i( * ♦ 

Mr. Harold Frederic, in his letter to the Times, says that 
there is a rumor about London that Mr. William Ernest Henley 
is to be made Poet Laureate. I can imagine no man less likely to 
fill the position fittingly than Mr. Henley. He is quite loyal 
enough and a sufficiently good hater of Mr. Gladstone to please 
the most unyielding Tory, but he is the last man in the world to 
write to order. I can hear him growl if he should have a birthday 
or wedding poem to write. He simply would not do it. No, Mr. 
Henley's muse is not pliable enough for a Laureate! 

William Wetmore Story 

The well-known sculptor and author, William Wetmore 
Story, died suddenly 6n Oct. 7 at Vallombrosa, Italy. His health 
had been failing since the death of his wife, last year. He was 
born at Salem, Mass., 12 Feb. 1819, and studied law at 
Cambridge under his father. Justice Story of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. For several years he was United States 
Commissioner for Massachusetts, Maine, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island, and also United States Commissioner in Bankruptcy. In 
1848 he gave up his law practice in Boston, and went to Italy, 
where he spent the remainder of his life, principally in Rome. 
The list of his works in sculpture is a long one, and embraces 
monuments, statues, ideal figures and groups, portraits and busts. 
In literature he was equally prolific, his activity in this field begin- 
ning with a number of legal commentaries in his early days. His 
later work includes * • Life and Letters of Joseph Story, " • * Roba 
di Roma " and *• Castle St. Angelo," '« He and She ; or, A Poet's 
Portfolio," "Ode on the Anniversary of the Fifth Half-Century of 
the Landing of Governor Endicott, " • * Conversations in a Studio, " 
** Fiammetta," "Poems." " Excursions in Art and Letters" and 
"A Poet's Portfolio." He was an A.B., A.M. and LL.B. of 
Harvard, a D.C.L. of Oxford, an A. A. S. of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, a commander of the order of the Crown of 
Italy, knight of the order of Francois I., and an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 



London Letter 



Another distinguished visitor is in our midst — this time 
without any forewarning in the shape of paragraph and puff. On 
Tuesday evening Dr. Max Nordau arrived in London, as the 
guest of his English publisher, Mr. William Heinemann, and, as the 
erudite Doctor was in search of rest and recreation, he desired to 
be kept as free as possible of the interviewer and the paragraph- 
ist. Your correspondent was fortunate, however, in meeting the 
author of • * Degeneration " during his stay, and the few notes 
which are set down here will, I hope, steer clear of the imperti- 
nences which Dr. Nordau has so assiduously avoided. No one, 
seeing him for the first time, would imagine that the Doctor was 
no more than forty-five years old. His hair and beard are snowily 
white, and give an appearance of age to a countenance which you 
perceive, on closer inspection, to be colored with the brighter hues 
of maturity. The suppressed energy of the man makes itself 
evident at once in conversation ; you perceive in a moment that 
you have to do with an intellect in the plenitude of its power. 
The first thing that strikes you is the assurance that Dr. Nordau 
is not a one-subject specialist, that he is far from being consumed 
by the interests of his own ingenious theories. On the occasion 
when I heard him speaking, the conversation turned upon the 
subject of generalship in war, and no one could fail to be im- 
pressed by the exactness and versatility of the Doctor's historical 
knowledge. Treating of actual events and tactics, he compared 
rapidly but with singular penetration the equipment of Wellington 
and Bliicher, of Hannibal and Moltke, his argument being directed 
to prove that Hannibal and Bliicher alone were great tacticians, 
while Wellington and Moltke showed their skill in the planning oif 
a battle beforehand, rather than in the seizing of occasion when 
face to face with the enemy. Of his own theory of criminology 
Dr. Nordau had. of course, something to say, and I understand 
that he has been fortifying his evidence by present researches in 
the Criminal Museum at Scotland Yard. He is, indeed, an ad- 
mirable dialectician. He speaks English with remarkable fluency 
and an astonishingly large vocabulary ; and, in defense of the 
most capricious of his paradoxes, he is wonderfully •• quick in the 
uptak." The impression which one carries away from a casual 
hour in his company is that of a man learned in a variety of topics, 
blessed with an infallible memory, and extremely quick of thought. 
I am inclined to think that his conversation is more impressive than 
his literature — no uncommon case, indeed, when a man's gifts are 
those rather of the rhetorician and the debater than of the 
sounder scientist. Certainly, he is a brilliant talker, a most stim- 
ulating intellect. 

The production of "Romeo and Juliet" at the Lyceum has 
come and gone. and. though the audience left the theatre all 
smiles, the critics have had something to say upon the other side. 
There seems no room for doubt that Mrs. Patrick Campbell has 
contrived to misconceive Juliet. She plays it in an undertone 
throughout, and, while she looks perfectly charming and at the most 
but sixteen years old, she has yet to learn from the beginning the 
secrets of Shakespearian success. Mr. Coghlan, again, is an un- 
fortunate Mercutio, and Mr. Forbes Robertson, earnest and intel- 
lectual, is strongest in those very faculties that are least conspicuous 
in Romeo. The mounting of the piece is in excellei^t taste ; less 
flamboyant than is usual at the Lyceum, and at the same time 
quite sufficiently lavish. 

The appointment to the Chair of English Literature at Edin- 
burgh has been made, and the election has lighted, not upon Prof. 
Raleigh after all, but upon Mr. George Saintsbury. The result 
is an immense surprise ; Mr. Saintsbury has been throughout the 
discussion the ''dark horse," whose claims everyone acknowl- 
edged, while few thought very hopefully of his chances. To a 
great extent this was due to the fact that such appointments 
have recently gone by preference to the younger of any two can- 
didates, and custom seemed to point to the choice of Mr. Raleigh. 
A great many authorities will hail with pleasure the return to 
an older fashion.* Prof. Raleigh's chance is safe to come; nor 
does a young man suffer much for waiting. Mr. Henley, as I 
mentioned last week, retired from the candidature some days 
before the election. I hear a rumor of a far higher honor 
that is not unlikely to be paid him, but the report is as yet so 
young that it would be but vain gossip to repeat it. Should 

* Apart from (his, Mr. Saintsbury is universally respected as perhaps the fore- 
most literary critic of the day, and as a man-of-Ietters erudite, scholariy.and, above 
all, just. He has kept unusually clear from the narrow prejudices of school and coterie, 
and has always expressed an honest opinion in sound and judicial terms. There Is 
very little such criticism in England, nowadays, and it is well that it should be 
acknowledged. Probably no better appointment could have been made. 
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the course of the present week strengthen the probability, I shall 
have more to say upon the matter next Saturday. 

It is generally believed in the London publishing world that the 
future of the trade lies in the hands of the younger firms. Lately, 
almost all the valuable innovations have come from new houses, 
to which the faculty for moving with the time seems to be con- 
fined. American readers, I fancy, will be interested in the steady 
advance during the last few years of the enterprising firm of Gay 
& Bird, who are this week migrating into new and handsome offices 
in Bedford Street, immediately opposite Messrs. Macmillan, and 
midway between Mr. Heinemann and Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
I say American readers will be interested in this, because Messrs. 
Gay & Bird deal principally, or at any rate very largely, with the 
work of American authors. They are the agents here for Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and have done more, I think, than any 
English firm to make American literature popular over here. They 
have been in business only five years, but their experience, of 
course, dates from much earlier. Mr. Gay, after leaving school, 
went to Mr. Bernard Quaritch, with whom he worked for five 
years, and was then occupied at Trubner's for eleven years. When 
that firm's business was bought by Mr. Kegan Paul, Mr. Gay 
started on his own account, in partnership with Mr. Bird. I 
found him yesterday in the midst of moving, but he kindly spared 
a few moments to speak of the topic which he has made his own. 
The sale of American books in England, he told me, shows a 
gradual, but not very rapid, increase. The price demanded by 
American publishers for sheets is a serious barrier to large sales. 
Even for small editions in sheets the price asked is often too heavy 
to allow of profitable working. A large part of Messrs. Gay & 
Bird's less important business consists in copyrighting American 
work to protect the author's interest. Of the books with which 
their name is especially identified, they find none sell better than 
those of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. This lady has a large fol- 
lowing over here, and •' Timothy's Quest " is always in demand. 
Miss Agnes Repplier, too, has a very fair sale, but not so large 
as she deserves, nor as she is likely to get in the near future. 
Lanier's poems sell steadily, and there has been a much increased 
demand for Walt Whitman's work since his death. Mr. Aldrich's 
"Bad Boy" is also doing well among English readers, and its 
publishers expect, they say, to make it as popular some day 
as the immortal ** Tom Brown." By moving to the very hub of 
publisherdom, this enterprising young firm is undoubtedly taking 
the royal road to reputation and success. 

Black and White, which is faring excellently well under its 
new editor, Mr. J. N. Dunn, has bought The Ludgate Monthly, 
and will practically make a new magazine of it from November. In 
the first number under the new management there is to be a col- 
lection of letters from leading novelists, expressing their own 
opinions with regard to the best of their works. So promising a 
start argues well. But how very embarrassing for the novelists ! 

London, 27 Sept. 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



Bicycling in Boston 

Do THE LITERARY PEOPLE of Boston ride the bicycle ? Yes, 
indeed, they do, and enjoy it, too. Of course, Kate Sanborn en- 
joys everything she does, as is known to all who have seen her 
merry face or heard her whole-souled laugh, and if at times, when 
she goes bumprng around on her two- wheeled machine, she aston- 
ishes her dogs and fowls on the farm-that-is- not-abandoned by 
her wonderful gyrations in the middle of the road, yet, in spite of 
that, she keeps bravely on over the rough paths of Metcalf town 
without diminishing her own high spirits in the slightest. Then 
there are Mr. Bellamy of The Youth's Companion, and Sylvester 
Baxter, whose articles on Greater Boston and other municipal 
subjects in the Harper publications have made his name well 
known; and there are Charles F. Dole, author of "The Ameri- 
can Citizen," and Mrs. Mary M. Tucker, whom readers better 
know as *• Margaret May." As one literary man said to me the 
other day: — *' Talk about * bicycle cranks '; that man now is a 
-crank who does not ride a bicycle"; and then he told me in 
doleful manner how his scheme for obtaining a wheel without 
spending his hard-earned dollars had gone awry. He concocted 
a series of twelve poems, acrostically arranged, so as to advertise 
a well-known bicycle, took them to the house in question, ob- 
tained the fulsome compliments of the advertising man and the 
warmest praise from the head of the concern — but got no wheel. 
Never was greater energy more totally wasted. I suppose the 
oldest bicyclist here, and I am not certain but that he is the 
oldest in the country, is Dr. Morrill Wyman of Cambridge, who 



is eighty-three. Dr. Wyman is one of the veteran graduates of 
Harvard, having left the College in the same class with his brother, 
the late Prof. Jeffries Wyman, the eminent anatomist, in 1833. 
Dr. Morrill Wyman himself has been associated with the govern- 
ing work of the College as Adjunct Hersey Professor of Theo- 
retical and Practical Medicine, and as Overseer. He believes 
thoroughly in bicycle exercise, and took great pleasure in the 
wheel last spring. This fall, I understand, he has ridden but 
little. Then there is Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. I am 
not certain, though, whether we can class him at present among 
the bicyclists, for his experience in the past has consisted in tri- 
cycling, riding in company with his daughter. But I am told that 
he is seriously thinkmg of taking the two-wheeled machine into 
favor next year. Since I have been speaking of one Overseer of 
the College who is a wheelman,! may mention with him another 
well-known scholar and sturdy citizen, Charles Francis Adams. 
Harvard, in fact, might be called a hot-bed of wheelmen, since 
professors who dash over the long roads to Concord and Lexing- 
ton, to Belmont and Waltham, can be counted by scores. 

If I am not mistaken, the original wheelman df the Harvard 
faculty is Prof, de Sumichrast, who learned to ride ^\t. years ago, 
and is now an enthusiastic member of the American League of 
Wheelmen. After he had exhibited his skill in moving the pedals, 
the tall, dignified Prof. Byerly, whose long work in the Mathe- 
matical Department of Harvard has made his name known and 
liked by hundreds of students, and the energetic Prof. Taussig, 
whose political economy articles and books carry on his fame, 
took up the sport. If the weather is clear, the students in the 
German Department can sit upon the stq)s of their hall and watch 
with admiration the flying legs of Prof. Schilling as he wheels 
through the College gate and over the walks to the recitation- 
room. Prof. Ames, who was lately elected Dean of the Law 
School, has a good opportunity for a practical study of the laws 
of the road as he winds in and out among the hurrying teams 
and clanging electric cars at Harvard Square, while Prof. Beale, 
as Chairman of the athletic committee of the College, and Dr. 
Dudley A. Sargent, director of the gymnasium, properly set a 
good example for exercise to the young men with whom they are 
associated. Prof. Emerton and Prof. Hart of the History Depart- 
ment. Prof. Smith and Assistant Prof. Howard of the Latin De- 
partment, Mr. Osgood, Assistant Professor of the Mathematical 
Department, and Prof. John WiHiams White, one of the most 
popular men of the College, and a man who has always shown the 
deepest interest in Harvard's athletic work, mount their wheels on 
nearly every pleasant day for a spin around Mount Auburn or 
Fresh Pond. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton does not ride the bi- 
cycle, but in spite of that he has achieved a name among the 
wheelmen. His son was very prominent a few years ago as a 
bicyclist, and his rapid wheeling brought his name into public 
print ; it happened, therefore, that one paper, having occasion to 
speak of the scholarly Professor of Fine Arts at Harvard, alluded 
to him as ** Prof. Norton, better known as the father of young 
Norton, the bicycle rider." Over the broad, pleasant road that 
the British took in retreating from Concord, is often seen the fly- 
ing form of Prof. Allen, who so skilfully managed the production 
of the Latin play a little while ago, and many a student pedalling 
in the opposite direction, remembering <he absent-mindedness of 
this deep-thinking scholar, whirls rapidly across the car tracks to 
the other side of the street in order to avoid any risks of 
collision. 

The artists of Boston are not ioath to try their hand, or rather 
their foot, with the wheel. Vinton and Frank Merrill are devotees 
of the work — rather, let me say, pleasure, — while, if I am not 
mistaken, Tarbell is also a Boston wheelman. They all speak 
enthusiastically of the pleasures of the bicycle, but not one, so far 
as I know, has a good woVd to say for ** scorching." In fact, 
some of them have very vigorous opinions of the injuries that can 
come from fast riding. 

Having now said what I could to interest the outdoor enthusiast, let 
me close my letter with a word or two for the indoor literary man. 
I fear that when I declare at the outset, in speaking of one of the 
most notable books of the coming month, that Brownirig's poetic 
and dramatic works, together with a biographical sketch of the 
author, explanatory suggestions and historical notes. Browning's 
essay on Shelley, and complete indexes of the entire collection, 
have been put into one substantial, and at the same time very 
convenient, volume, the reader will shake his head with distrust. 
But Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have solved the problem that such 
a proposition presented. They have given all of this in a Cam- 
bridge Edition of Browning, wherein more than 1000 pages of 
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printed matter are presented. It is certainly a triumph of book- 
making, which has been made possible in the following way : the 
paper selected is extremely thin, so that the 1000 pages make but 
an inch and a half in thickness; at the same time, the paper is 
opaque and strong, and the type clear, sharp and of good size, so 
that the reading of the book is easy, and its permanency assured. 
It is illustrated with a new full-page portrait of Browning, and 
with a sketch of Asolo, the Italian town where he died. Just 
before the publication of this volume, the same firm brings out a 
little volume of bright, striking stories — in describing them I had 
almost used the second word in the title of the book, "The Nimble 
Dollar, " as applicable to the tales themselves. They are by Mr. 
Charles Miner Thompson, who was in his happiest vein when he 
wrote them. He has dedicated the volume "To the Memory of 
My Mother." 
Boston, 8 Oct 1895. Charles E. L. Wingate. 



. Bicycling in Chicago 

The bicycle microbe has chosen his victims from all ranks 
of society ; small as he is, he has laid low rich and poor alike, 
the wise and the ignorant, the timorous and the unafraid. For- 
tunately his bite is rarely fatal, and after a long period in which 
the disease runs its violent course, the patient generally recovers. 
But during its progress the malady carries everything before it, 
the victim talks only of his ailment, comparing his symptoms with 
those of other sufferers, and is susceptible to an appeal from this 
direction alone. It is xheref ore fortunate for the cause of liter- 
ature in the West that the microbe has but infrequently manifested 
a malignant desire to attack the Chicago literary colony. It showfe 
the strength of mind of this august body, that it has presented a 
solid front against so formidable an antagonist. Only here and 
there has this persistent foe, who is all the more dangerous be- 
cause of his seductive qualities, been able to break the ranks. 
Mr. Hamlin Garland was attacked by the disease long ago, before 
it attained the violent form it now assumes, and with him it has 
run a moderately tranquil course. His mind has not been so 
infected by it as to exclude all earthly things besides ; he still 
remembers his friends who do not ride, and does not look down 
upon them in that lofty, patronizing way which the bitten gener- 
ally affect. Mr. Eugene Field, on the contrary, has never mounted 
this restive steed, although a friend presented him with one many 
moons ago. He is afraid of the ridicule of the small boys — he 
who has held so many older children under the lash of his sar- 
casm. But some day, perhaps, if no one is looking, he will ride ; 
and then we may expect some significant addition to the literature 
of bicycling. 

It is hard to imagine Mr. Henry Fulleron a wheel, and, indeed, 
if I were to mention all the writers in this connection, the list 
would be mainly a series of negatives. Still, Mr. Chatfield-Taylor 
rides in the brief intervals when he is not playing golf, and Mrs. 
Mary Abbott, who is the Herald's literary critic, is a persistent 
rider. In a series of amusing articles for that sheet she chronicled 
the numerous adventures and mishaps which she experienced in 
learning — a task especially difficult for her. But then, to most of us 
the bicycle is a vicious beast at first, and we have to conquer and 
subdue him before he will recognize our authority. It is nonsense 
to say he is not alive. He can certainly prance and buck and 
kick, and no horse ever had a meaner temper than he sometimes 
displays. His will, too, has the strength and tenacity of steel, 
and neither whip nor spur can master it. Kipling says that a man 
can subdue the wildest beast by staring him down, but this creature 
will not cringe before the bravest eye. He is not unlike a horse, 
though, for when you prove yourself his master, he will do your 
bidding and ** roar you as gently as any sucking dove.*' 

Chicago, 8 Oct. 1895. L. M. 



Jurors at the Atlanta Exposition 

President D. C. Oilman of Johns Hopkins, Commissioner of 
Awards, has received no more praise than he deserves for the ad- 
mirable appointments he has made to the juries of award at the 
Cotton States Exposition. On Sept. 18 — the day of opening — the 
list of jurors included the following names, to which others will 
be added : — 

Agriculture, President Charles W. Dabney, Jr., University 
of Tennessee; President J. M. McBryde, Virginia College of 
Agriculture; Prof. I. P. Roberts, Cornell University; Prof. C. F. 
Vanderford, University of Tennessee. 



Architecture, D. H. Burnham, Architect and Director of 
Works of the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 

Books, Thomas Nelson Page, Richmond, Va. 

Education, Col. William Preston Johnston, President Tulane 
University, New Orleans. 

Electricity, Prof. Brown Ayres, Tulane University; Prof. 
Charles R. Cross, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Prof. 
Louis Duncan, President Society of Electrical Engineers ; Prof^ 
Henry A. Rowland, F.R.S., Johns Hopkins University. 

Engineering, Gen. Henry L. Abbot, United States Engineers. 

Fisheries, G. Brown Goode, Smithsonian Institution, Chief of 
National Museum. 

Food, Prof. W. O. Atwater, Director of Storrs Agricultural 
Station and Professor in Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Forestry, Gifford Pinchot, Biltmore, N. C, and New York*; 
Henry Trimble, Editor American Journal of Pharmacy, Phila- 
delphia. 

Geology, Prof. J. A. Holmes, University of North Carolina^ 
State Geologist of North Carolina. 

Hygiene, Dr. Henry M. Hurd, Superintendent Johns Hopkins- 
Hospital. 

Instruments of Precision, Prof. Simon Newcomb, F.R.S.^ 
United States Navy, Superintendent of •* Nautical Aknanac" 

Liberal Arts, Charles Kendall Adams, President University 
of Wisconsin, editor-in-chief of "Johnson's Cyclopaedia" (edition 
of 1895). 

Machinery. Chancellor Winfield S. Chaplin, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis; Pres. T. C. Mcndenhall, late Superintendent 
of the United States Coast Survey, President Worcester Tech- 
nological Institute. 

Metallurgy, James B. Randol, Passaic, N. J. , 

Mining, John Birkinbine, C. E., late President Society of 
Mining Engineers. 

Museums, Morris K. Jesup, President American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 

Music, Prof. H. W. Parker, Yale University. 

Ordnance, Commander T. F. Jewell, Superintendent Naval 
Gun Factory, Washington. 

Steam Engines, Rear- Admiral George E. Belknap, U.S.N. 

Technical Education, Dr. J. S. Hopkins, President Gtorgia> 
School of Technology; Prof. William T. Sedgwick, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Transportation. J. E. Watkins, United Sutes National Mu- 
seum. 

Prof. J. Howard Gore, Columbian University, Washington. 

Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director Arnold Arboretum of Harvard,^ 
author " The Silva of North America." 

The local secretary will be Dr. Hopkins, President of the Georgia 
School of Technology. 



One Sort of ** Spiritual Food" 

( The Independent, Se^t, rg ) 

In illustration of the different ways in which the critical 
instinct works, we call attention to a notice in The Critic of 
the poems of John B. Tabb. It quotes the following bit of 
Christmas verse entitled "Out of Bounds": — 

** A little Boy of heavenly birth, 

But far from home to-day, 
Comes down to find His ball, the earth, 

That Sin has cast away. 
Oh comrades, let us one and all 
Join in to get Him back His ball ! " 

and says that it represents a state of mind "characteristic of 
our time, but fatal to religious as well as intellectual growth," 
"fairly burlesquing itself into preposterous conceit," and that 
* * for sheer buffoonery no mediaeval friar could have beaten 
that." On the other hand, we like the lines. Their quaintness, 
their bizarrerietvcn, unsurpassed by Herrick, is not only forgiven, 
but admired as setting off the rich spiritual thought. We know 
one person, at least, who has repeated them over and over 'again 
as a sort of spiritual food, and they have been made useful, to our 
knowledge, in missionary meetings. 

[Evidently it is true of spiritual as of moral food, that what is 
meat to one man is poison to another. But our friend misquotes us. 
"Burlesquing itself into preposterous conceit" is jargon. We 
wrote "fairly burlesques itself in the following conceit, flippant- 
ly entitled ' Out of Bounds.' " — Eds. Critic] 
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Prof. Boyesen 

HjALMAR HjORTH BOYESEN, Professor of the Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures in Columbia College, died suddenly in this 
city on 4 Oct., of oedema of the lungs. Only two days before 

his death he was pres- 
ent at the entrance ex- 
aminations of the Col- 
lege, seemingly in the 
best of health. He 
leaves a widow and 
three sons. 

Prof. Boyesen was 
born at Fredericks- 
vaem, a little town in 
the south of Norway, 
23 Sept. 1848. He was 
educated at the gym- 
nasium in Christiania, 
took a course at the 
University of Leipzig, 
and graduated in 1868 
from the University of 
Norway. "On April 
I, 1869," he has told us in one of his books, "my brother 
and I arrived in New York, and after travelling about for some 
months we took up our temporary quarters in a small town called 
Urbana, in Ohio. There I left my brother and went to Chicago, 
where I was offered the editorship of a Norwegian weekly called 
Fremard^ which had just been started. In this position I remained 
about a year and a half, but the ambition to write was strong in 
me, and I soon saw that if I were to make a reputation as a writer 
I must master the English language. To this end it was neces- 
sary to abandon all Scandinavian associations. I resigned my 
editorship and accepted a position as tutor in Latin and Greek at 
the Urbana University." In 1874 Mr. Boyesen was appointed 
Professor of German in Cornell University, occupying the chair 
until 1 88 1, when he became instructor in German in Columbia 
College. On 5 June 1882, he was made Gebhard Professor of 
German, and on 6 Jan. 1890, he was invested with the Professor- 
ship of Germanic Languages and Literatures, which he held until 
his death. 

His literary work covers a wide scope — poetry, history and liter- 
ary criticism as well as romance. A remarkable linguist, he yet 
never mastered completely our American spirit and points of view ; 
therefore his novels of American public and private life bear internal 
evidence of his foreign origin, which the perfection of his English 
could not remove. He was an ardent disciple of Mr. Howells, and, 
as a consequence, a headlong worshipper of Tolstoi ; and with the 
latter he ranked another Russian, Tourgu^neff, herein again agree- 
ing with Mr. Howells. Prof. Boyesen was at his best when deal- 
ing with the manners, customs and history of the country of his 
birth, and he was an excellent storyteller for boys. Nor should it 
be forgotten that he was a good citizen, giving of his abundant 
energy to the cause of pure government, as he did to his College, 
his books and his lectures. He was an interesting figure in our 
intellectual life, as well as a useful factor in its advancement. His 
place at the Authors Club; of which he was one of the founders, 
will never be quite filled, nor will his name and personality fade 
easily from the memory of his colleagues, his students and his 
numerous readers, old and young, here and abroad. 

His principal works are •* Gunnar: A Tale of Norse Life," **A 
Norseman's Pilgrimage," "Tales from Two Hemispheres," 
" Falconberg," " Goethe and Schiller: Their Lives and Works," 
"Queen Titania," "Ilka on the Hill-top, and Other Stories," 
"Idyls of Norway, and Other Poems," "A Daughter of the 
Philistines, " "The Story of Norway " (in the Story of the Nations 
series), " The Modern Vikings : Stories of Life and Sport in the 
Norseland," "The Light of Her Countenance," "Vagabond 
Tales," "Against Heavy Odds," "The Mammon of Unright- 
eousness," " Boyhood in Norway," ** Essays on German Litera- 
ture," " The Golden Calf," " A Commentary on the Writings of 
Henrik Ibsen," "Literary and Social Silhouettes," "Norseland 
Talcs," " Social Strugglers " and " Scandinavian Literature." 

The funeral took place on October 8, at St. Bartholomew's 
Church in this city, the Rev. Robert C. Booth officiating. The 
Faculty and students of Columbia were present in a body ; the 
pall-bearers were President Seth Low, and Profs. J. H. Van Am- 
ringe, N. M. Butler, Munroe Smith, Brander Matthews and W. H. 
Carpenter, of Columbia College ; Messrs. William Dean Howells, 



Edmund Clarence Stedman, Richard Watson Gilder, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Carl Schurz, Charles S. Fairchild, Salem H. Wales, 
John DeWitt Warner, John B. Walker and Dr. Gaillard Thomas. 
The interment took place in Kensico Cemetery. 
The accompanying portrait appeared in the Times, 



The Drama 

flme. flodjeska 

Some time ago it was announced that Mme. Modjeska had 
made her last professional appearance upon the New York stage. 
The report, happily, was incorrect at that time, although it is 
likely to become true in the course of the next few weeks. This 
delightful artist and great actress has just begun a farewell engage- 
ment in the Garrick Theatre, where she appeared last Monday 
evening in the character of Isabella, in " Measure for Measure," 
whose possession no rival has ventured to dispute with her. It 
must b« admitted that, even with a performer of such grace, 
charm and dramatic power to assume the part of the heroine, the 
production of this play is a hazardous experiment. The amount 
of expurgation necessary to make it comparatively decent robs it 
of cohesion and intelligibility, and after the most rigorous proc- 
ess of disinfection it still retains an odor of rankness. This, 
perhaps, in the case of a performance strong and brilliant 
throughout, might be disregarded; but unluckily Mme. Modjeska's 
supporting company is not able to divert attention from the 
material it is handling by its decorative treatment thereof. Mr. 
Howard Kyle, the new Claudio, is a very feeble substitute for 
Mr. Robert Taber, his predecessor in the part; and Mr. W. S. 
Hart, although he labors desperately, has made but very small 
progress in his study of Angelo. As for the Vincentio of Mr. 
John A. Lane, it is wofully weak for an actor of his experience. 
The minor characters, as a rule, fare no better, but a word of 
praise is due to the Pompey of Mr. Robert McWade, which is a 
definite and humorous conception. 

The whole weight of the representation lies upon the 
shoulders of Mme. Modjeska herself and, if she bends a little 
beneath the burden, she' never fails or falters. Her imperson- 
ation of the blameless Isabella is an exquisite piece of work, 
charming in its innocence, fascinating in its grace and tender- 
ness, most dignified and picturesque in its moments of pas- 
sionate indignation and protest. The appeal to the mercy 
of Angelo was delivered with eloquent and tender pathos, and 
the denunciation of his villainy with a fire and scorn which 
brought the scene to a most impressive and dramatic termination. 
In the prison scene, as might be expected, she created a great 
effect, as she poured out the vials of her contempt and anger upon 
the head of her wretched and pusillanimous brother. The applause 
which followed this fine effort was loud and long, and similar 
manifestations of public admiration were repeated to the end of 
the performance. Her Isabella will long be remembered as a strik- 
ing illustration, not only of her theatrical skill, but of her artistic 
faith and courage. 

Next week— the second and last of her engagement— Mme. 
Modjeska will introduce Mr. Clyde Fitch's new comedy, " Mis- 
tress Betty. " 

•• Christopher, Jr. " 

It may be said at once that this play, written by Madeline 
Lucette Ryley for Mr. John Drew, and produced at the Empire 
Theatre on Monday last, is amusing and certain of success. To 
these statements there is very little to be added. The story is 
constructed upon the theory of an impossible marriage between 
two young persons, who are made man and wife without having 
seen each other, and separated without meeting, and who there- 
after encounter each other as strangers, only to fall in love and get 
married over again, this time for good or evil. The play is utterly 
farcical and preposterous, the composition is chaotic, and the 
dialogue, although by no means destitute of humor, is of indif- 
ferent quality; but many of the situations, especially in the last 
act, are exceedingly comical, and when the merriment is once set 
going it is maintained to the very end. A merrier little piece — 
apart from the one serious scene between father and son, in the 
second act, which is both unpleasant and unnatural— has not been 
presented here for a long time, and the fun has the conspicuous 
merit of being entirely wholesome. The performance is good, but 
the demands upon the players are not exacting. Mr. Drew enacts 
his familiar character of a gifted and gentlemanly young scape- 
grace with agreeable volatility, admirable technical finish, and an 
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occasional suggestion of reserved force which might and ought to 
be put to higher purpose ; and Miss Maud Adams, still a novice 
in art, plays the heroine with delightful archness, spirit and 
vivacity. Mr. Leslie Allen, Mr. Frank Lamb and Miss Annie 
Belmont are entitled to a word of special commendation. The 
entertainment is tritling, but good of its kind. 



riusic 

•• Hansel and Oretel ** 

The production of Humperdinck's fairy opera at Daly's 
Theatre, on Tuesday night, was another demonstration of the 
fact that theatrical managers are generally speculators pure and 
simple, with little or no judgment as to the artistic fitness of 
things. Mr. Daly ought to have known the taste of the American 
public better. As for Sir Augustus Harris, no one ever suspected him 
of concealing large stores of culture or intelligence within his portly 
person, and after his entr'acte speech on Tuesday night, no one 
could wonder at anything he might do — except possibly Mr. Daly. 
*' Hansel and Gretel " is essentially and typically a German work. 
It is German in origin, in feeling, in treatment and in significance. 
It may make sufficient appeal to the large German population of 
this city to give Mr. Daly and his knightly associate a reasonable 
profit; but it will never become popular with the general public. 
It will not please the adults, because it is a fairy-tale treated 
seriously, and it will bore the children because it is an opera, and 
a Wagnerian opera at that. The grown folk who love music 
would be glad to hear this music fitted to some other book; the 
children would like to see the play without the music. The story 
is one of Grimm's fairy-tales, familiar to every child in Germany. 
Hansel and Gretel are sent to the woods to pick berries. They 
stay till after dark, lose their way, sleep in the woods watched 
over by angels of the chorus, and wake up in the morning to find 
themselves caught by an old witch who rides brooms and eats 
children. While she is preparing to cook one of them, they 
push her into the oven and cook her, thereby releasing from en- 
chantment many other children. 

Humperdinck has set this story to music by selecting melodies 
from the treasury of German children's songs, or inventing melo- 
dies like those found there; and then, using these melodies as 
leading motives, he has constructed a score on the Wagner plan. 
To say that this score is good is mild praise. It is masterly. It 
is both scholarly and beautiful, and reveals a master of harmony 
and counterpoint sporting with common tunes. It is a cathedral 
built of child's blocks. Every lover of music will enjoy Humper- 
dinck's composition. But no one will be able to take seriously 
the work as a whole. The action, the pictures, the dialogue, are 
for children ; the music is for connoisseurs. In Germany, where 
every learned pundit has something of the simplicity of a child, 
and every child is a critic of music, this work has had enormous 
success. But it does not seem to be fitted to the requirements 
of American life at all. Perhaps it would have made a better im- 
pression if it had been well performed ; but at Daly's Theatre, on 
the opening night, everything that was done on the stage was done 
badly. The orchestra under Mr. Seidl played well ; but the music 
did not sound sonorous. The house is not adapted to musical 
performance. 



The Current Operettas 

It seems like repeating the toll of a familiar knell, to say 
that the operettas now offered for public delectation are not at all 
inspiring. At the Broadway Theatre one has indulged in mild 
wonder at the continued existence of **The Princess Bonnie," a 
concoction of melodrama and child's play by Mr. Willard Spencer, 
who wrote both the book and the music. It is possible that Mr. 
Spencer is the Wagner of operetta, and that we poor mortals, 
who have finally come to a comprehension of • * Tristan " and 
** Die Gotterdammerung." have not yet educated ourselves up to 
the Spencerian level. Yet we are compelled to confess in all 
humility that there is a Spencerian school, for the great popu- 
larity of **The Little Tycoon " in Philadelphia, Syracuse, Chi- 
icago and Memphis is a matter of record. Persons of ordinary 
intellectual ability will be sure to mistake '* The Princess Bonnie " 
for a melodrama gone astray. There is a delightful young woman, 
who was born a princess and betrothed in infancy to an Italian 
nobleman with a very long name and a French accent. This 
young woman, while still an infant, is lost at sea, and is rescued 
by Ham Pcggotty, who has stopped playing in *' Shore Acres," 
but still lives on the coast of Maine. The princess falls in love 



with a good young man who loves the gentle sport of fishing, and 
when the Italian nobleman turns up at the end of Act I., backed 
by a man-of-war, and demands his noble bride, many tears fall 
all over the Maine rocks, and the persons in the orchestra chairs 
wonder whether they have made a mistake and gone to see an 
emotional drama at the Empire Theatre. The second act is even 
more stupid than the first, and as a whole the book of • * The 
Princess Bonnie " is childish and inane. As for the music, that 
is almost wholly unworthy of comment. It is artistically on a 
level with the contents of the average Sunday-school hymn-book. 
Mr. Spencer has never divulged the name of his master ; but we 
regard it as a safe guess to say that it must have been the author 
of that immortal lyric work, *• Taffy and Old Munch " — Jerome 
Hopkins. 

At Abbey's Theatre the operetta makes some appeal to persons 
whose reading has extended beyond the Mayne Reid stage, and 
who have heard music of more Significance than ** Only One Girl 
in the World for Me." This is •*The Chieftain,'-' of which the 
book is by F. C. Burnand and the music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. The 
operetta is founded on a one-act piece, **The Contrabandista, " 
written by the same men and produced in London in 1867. The 
story, like most of those produced by the English librettists, is very 
slight, but it might, in th^ hands of a more skilful workman than 
Mr. Burnand, have given rise to bright dialogue and ludicrous situ- 
ations. Mr. Burnand, however, long ago proved himself wholly 
incapable of producing smart speeches, and his fatuous attempts at 
refined humor compare very unfavorably with, let us say, such un- 
polished yet unmistakable witasthatof John J. McNally in ** The 
Widow Jones." Such favor as the operetta has received is due 
partly to Mr. Burnand's good lyrics in the second act, where he has 
imitated Gilbert, and much more to Sir Arthur Sullivan's charm- 
ing music. It is a considerable time since the gifted composer of 
*' Patience " and ** The Mikado " has given us any numbers which 
so fully combine his melody, piquant rhythm, grace, refinement and 
humor as several numbers in the second act of *• The Chieftain." 
and it is because of their presence that the operetta is well worthy 
of attention. The performance is good, but by no means striking. 
Mr. Wilson as Peter Grigg — though unable to sacrifice his own 
personality to the requirements of this new character — is 
always amusing and at times brilliant. Miss Lulu Glaser ap- 
pears in the soprano part and acquits herself with much credit. 
Miss Lillian Carlsmith does a good deal toward ruining the whole 
entertainment by her inability to play the Chief tainess intelligently. 
The scenery is somewhat blatant in color, but the costumes are 
very handsome and the stage-management is excellent. 



The Fine Arts 

New York possesses so few good examples of Turner, that 
it is to be hoped that the painting now in the Avery Galleries will 
remiain in this city. It is the ''St. Mark's Place, Venice," first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1836. It is one of the most 
important of Turner's painting^ of Venice, a twilight view of the 
Piazza from an elevated position, with the Campanile and St. 
Mark's in the distance, and a gaily colored procession with torches 
passing through the Square. The picture was painted for a Mr. 
Munro of Novar. Scotland, a great collector in his day, and is an 
exceptionally well preserved example of Turner's middle period. 

— The first adequate sketch of the life and work of Mr. Fred- 
erick MacMonnies, the American sculptor, by his friend and fel- 
low-artist. Will H. Low, will be published in Scribner*s for No- 
vember. The illustrations will include reproductions of some of 
the sculptor's most notable works, among them the Sir Harry 
Vane for the Boston Public Library and the splendid statue of 
Nathan Hale in City Hall Park. 

— As soon as Philadelphia authorizes the apptopriation of 
$ioo,ooofor an art museum in Fairmount Park, two well-known 
gentlemen will turn over to the city $2,000,000 worth of pictures. 

—The original drawings of The Ceniur/s ^r\zt poster contest, 
instituted in Paris last July, are on exhibition at Keppel's gallery. 
The three designs to which prizes have been awarded are intended 
to advertise the ''Life of Napoleon" published by the Century 
Company. To M. Melivet's drawing of the Emperor in his cor- 
onation robes has been awarded the first prize, of 1000 francs, by 
the judges. Messrs. G6r6me, Detaille and Vibert. The second 
prize, 750 francs, has been taken by M. H. Chartier for a drawing 
of Napoleon on horseback between two medallions representing 
the morning of Austerlitz and the evening of Waterloo. M. Du- 
pray, who also shows Napoleon on his favorite white horse. 
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has takeo the third prize, of 500 francs. Several excellent 
water-colors by Mr. Eric Pape, and others by Messrs. Myrbach 
and Castaigne, illustrating scenes in the life of Napoleon, are also 
shown. 

— In the August Portfolio, Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady) 
finishes her short biography of Raphael begun in a previous num- 
ber. ** Raphael in Rome," as the monograph is entitled, is illus- 
trated after photographs of the important frescoes in the Vatican 
and the Famesina, and gives reproductions of the famous por- 
traits of Cardinal Bibbiena and Leo X., and of the less-known 
but really superior portrait of Balthazar Castiglione. The text is 
based on the most recent researches, which have shown that there 
was probably no foundation at any time for the stories picked up 
and published by Vassari. As it is certain that most of the works 
attributed to Raphael were actually carried out by his assistants, 
this leaves little of a positive nature for the biographer to say. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 



said to the marriage certificate, and to the document in which the 
piratical skipper bequeathed two hundred million dollars, the 
property of the Peruvian Government, to a lady wedded to him by 
the broken English of a nigger servant who may have been a 
priest of Mumbo Jumbo ? This is a pretty dilemma for the school- 
boy to struggle with in the night watches, when he returns after 
the holidays to the dormitory where his young companions are 
rapt in untroubled slumber, while he lies awake, feverishly ponder- 
ing the singular ethics of Captain Horn. — Z. F, Austin, in The 
Sketch. 



Current Comment 

Decadent Women. — Woman must come to her own; she 
must have full freedom ; would that to-morrow were the day of it ; 
but not if she is to be like the wife in ''The Heavenly Twins," not 
if she must take pattern by a *• Yellow Aster " heroine, a '* Key- 
Notes" woman, a " Daughter of Music " or any of the still worse 
models set up by the latest female propagandists of social and do- 
mestic reform. These writers of polemical fiction favoring the new 
order of social license are at present more in evidence than the rest 
of them. Man, brutal Man, would be quite justified in appealing to 
his superior muscle to prevent the arrival of this New Woman, or to 
hale her to prison, as an enemy of the race, should she prove clever 
enough to break through the masculine guard. One laughs, nev- 
ertheless, thinking how justly and effectively these decadent women 
might retort by wondering what manner of government and civili- 
zation we should have were the Tolstois, the Hardys, the Mau- 
passants, the George Moores, the Zolas, the Ibsens and the Hall 
Gaines given the law-making and law-executing powers! A 
beautiful suggestion. I can think of no political absurdity so 
deep, no domestic calamity so comprehensively terrible. — Maurice 
Thompson, in The Chap'Book, 



Shakespeare in Yankee Land. — Mr. Barrett Wendell be- 
strides this narrow Shakespeare like a Colossus. There has been 
commentating and commentating on Shakespeare here, there, 
and in Yankee land ; there have been Donnelly and Delia Bacon 
and so forth, but never aught like this. For look you wjiat won- 
drous discoveries it has been reserved for Mr. Barrett Wendell to 
make, and, as his introduction tells us, to assistant-profess to the 
alumni of Harvard : (i) That Shakespeare was, although sane, on 
the verge of madness. (2) That lago was stark staring mad. (3) 
That Macbeth was a spiritualistic medium. (4) That King Lear 
was intended to be a comic part. — The National Observer, 



Flies as Reporters. — An American •* scientist, " I read, **is 
studying the language of house-flies, which can be distinctly 
heard by means of a microphone." If he succeeds in this he 
ought to make an excellent reporter for a society paper. A fly 
must see and hear a good deal of what is going on in ' * the inner 
life " of a domestic establishment, and a blue-bottle, to judge by 
his buzzing, should be a great gossip. It will be interesting to 
learn whether being upside down — when traversing the ceiling, for 
example — makes any difference in their views of matters. There 
is no reason why this investigation should stop at flies. Spiders, 
we are told on excellent authority, are in kings' palaces (which 
docs not speak well, by the bye, for the royal housemaids), and 
their information should, therefore, be well worth reporting. One 
would also like to hear what the spider has to say of the fly, the 
account of their relations having hitherto been very one-sided. — 
fames Payn, in The Illustrated London News, 



Taking his Stockton Seriously. — Then there is the 
trifling matter of a very informal marriage. Captain Horn and a 
young lady passenger are married by a Negro, who says he used 
to perform religious rites somewhere in Africa. This quaint con- 
tract is entered into — I will not say solemnized, for that might 
smack of profanity — in order that the captain may will the gold 
to his potential widow. There is a certain American •* cuteness " 
in this transaction ; but what would the law or the church have 



An Ideal Editor. — I do not believe that in my editorial 
service on The Atlantic Monthly, which lasted fifteen years in 
all, I forgot the name or the characteristic quality, or even the 
handwriting, of a contributor who had pleased me, and I forgot 
thousands who did not. I never lost faith in a contributor who 
had done a good thing ; to the end I expected another good thing 
from him. I think I was always at least as patient with him as 
he was with me, though he may not have known it. * ♦ * I 
know that so far as I was concerned, the success of a young con- 
tributor was as precious as if I had myself written his paper or 
poem, and I doubt if it gave him more pleasure. The editor is, 
in fact, a sort of second self for the contributor, equally eager 
that he should stand well with the public, and able to promote his 
triumphs without egotism and share them without vanity. — W. 
D, Howells, in The Youth* s Companion, 



Mrs. Lynn Linton's Devils.— For, to tell truth, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton — in common with most of her sex — likes men better than 
women, and shows it but too plainly. No *' wild woman " of them 
all can be harder on her sisters than she. She can create a woman 
who walks living through her pages — a woman comprised of faults 
and virtues like most of us, but the moment she has created her 
she hates her and pursues her with a bitter, enduring, relentless 
spite. Thus she makes her bad women worse than any woman is 
— and no woman on earth is as good as her good women. For 
these she has sympathy and kindness enough, but the reader has 
none, knowing them for the sawdust dolls they are. It is worthy 
of note^hat many women novelists can draw a man neither black 
nor white — a man from the life — with the faults of his qualities, 
but with a woman the door must be shut or open — she must be 
angel or devil, but by no means human. And the malice with 
which Mrs. Lynn Linton draws her devils is the great blot that 
mars her fine work. — The National Observer, 



Begging at Stratford Church. — In the South London 
Y.M.C.A. Magazine for October there is an article by Avory 
H. Forbes, M. A. , calling attention to the begging that goes on at 
Stratford Church, where Shakespeare is buried. •* One does not 
grudge sixpence or a shilling, " says the writer, "to see Shake* 
speare's house and museum, or another sixpence to see the ruins 
of New Place, or threepence to see the Grammar School ; but the 
propriety of charging sixpence to visit the parish church is more 
than doubtful. When all our cathedrals, including St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey, are open free of charge to everyone, why 
should Stratford Church require a fee ? With the exception of 
some Continental Romish Cathedrals I never met with any place 
of worship where such shameless systematic begging was carried 
on. If not a den of thieves, Stratford Parish Church is a den of 
begging." — The Westminster Budget, 



Lecture Notes 

Major Pond is negotiating with Prof. C. E. Borchgrevink, 
who was the first white man to set foot on the Antarctic continent, 
for a lecture tour this winter. The Swedish explorer has met 
with much success in London. 

Mark Twain began his Australian lecture-tour in Sydney on 
Sept. 16. He has a contract for 100 lectures in Australia and 
New Zea,land. 

Miss Lilian Bell, author of **The Love- Affairs of an Old 
Maid " and * * A Little Sister of the Wilderness, " has been giving 
public readings from her stories with much success in Western 
cities. She will be in New York early in November. 

The Rev. John Watson (•• Ian Maclaren") has been engaged 
for a tour in the United States and Canada for the season of 
1896-7, beginning in October. 
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Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith will return at the end of this month 
from Venice, where he spends a part of every year, painting 
pictures. October bookings for his lectures have been put for- 
ward to November and January. 

Mr. Hall Caine has under consideration a proposition for a 
series of lectures, or stories, of his creation, to be delivered in 
America the coming season. 

The Rev. C. F. Akcd of Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool, will be- 
gin a lecture-tour in America this month. Mr. Aked is only 
thirty-five years old, and preaches to the largest non-Episcopal 
English congregation outside of London. 

Mr. Murat Halstead has made a new lecture on ** George 
Washington's Adventures in Ohio." 

Miss Rose Kingsley, daughter of the late Charles Kingsley, is 
coming over to lecture on art and literary subjects. She has a 
course of six lectures on French pictures and paintings of the 
nineteenth century. She has also a lecture on Warwickshire 
localisms (words, names, places, incidents, etc.) in Shakespeare's 
plays and poems. 

Max O'Rell, who is to come over in November, is booked for six 
matinees at the Lyceum Theatre, and has many whole-week en- 
gagements in other cities. 

Mr. David Christie Murray has returned from a tour of the 
Northwest. He has been lecturing in all the cities and towns 
along the line of the Canadian Pacific, from Montreal to Van- 
couver, meeting with a cordial reception. 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie has many lecture engagements for the 
coming winter. He opens the college course in the State Normal 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich., on Oct. 29. 



Educational Notes 

The following changes in the Yale Faculty, this term, are 
announced by the Evening Post : — Prof. Peck has returned from 
abroad, where he has spent the greater part of two years in Rome. 
Prof. Goodell has returned from Athens, where he has spent a 
year as Director in the American School of Classical Studies. 
Prof. Bourne, '83, who, after taking his degree, was lecturer in 
history at Yale for two years, and then went to the Western Re- 
serve University, returns to Yale to be Professor in History. 
Prof^ E. W. Hopkins of Bryn Mawr has been appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, the chair formerly occu- 
pied by Prof. Whitney. Dr. C. K. Bancroft, '91. has returned 
from abroad and begins his work as tutor in Latin. Mr. Clifton 
Price, instructor in Latin last year, has gone to the University of 
California to occupy a similar position. Mr. Clive Day also goes 
to California as instructor in German. Mr. Charlton M. Lewis 
comes as instructor in freshman English to succeed Mr. Colton. 
Mr. Strong has been appointed tutor in mathematics. Dr. Bald- 
win comes from Columbia as instructor in English. The Art 
School has been opened with an increased attendance. It is an- 
nounced that a special fellowship prize of $1,500 will be awarded, 
June 1897. Competing students must have been pupils of the 
school for at least two years before entering a preliminary course, 
which commences two months before the final trial. The judges who 
will award the fellowship will be the faculty of the school and 
three well-known American artists. This fellowship will enable 
the successful competitor to pass two years in study abroad. 

Prof. Ladd of Yale has been appointed instructor in the graduate 
■department at Harvard, to take the place of Prof. Palmer, who is 
in Europe. He will go to Harvard on Thursday of each week. 

The course in modern novels offered at Yale this term by Dr. 
William L. Phelps is a new departure in the teaching of English 
literature. Over 250 students will follow the course, which will 
deal with the following books, which the students have been read- 
ing and digesting during the summer: •* Lorna Doone," '• Mar- 
cella," "A Modern Instance," *• Esther Waters," ''A Gentle- 
man of France," "Treasure Island," **The Luck of Roaring 
Camp," '*The Phantom Rickshaw," etc., by Kipling; ••A Sub- 
urban Pastoral," etc., by Prof. Beers; ** Trilby." ''AnnaKar^- 
nina," ''Fathers and Sons," by Turgu^neff, "The Children of 
the World," by Heyse, "Dame Care," by Sudermann, *• Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles," "Far From the Madding Crowd, "-'• The 
Manxman," and "Lord Ormont and His Aminta." 

Columbia College began its 142nd year on Oct. 7. In his report 

for the year 1894-5 to the Trustees, President Low points with 

satisfaction to the continued growth of the institution, and con- 

.siders that "the time has arrived when the entire institution 



should be known upon our statutes, even if the name of the cor- 
poration remain unchanged, either as Columbia University or as 
the University of Columbia College, and that the School of Arts 
should be designated as the College. " The College was closed 
on Oct. 8, the day of the funeral of the late Prof. Boyesen. 

The students' lecture course at the University of Michigan will 
open on Oct. 25 with a non-political lecture by Senator David B. 
Hill. There have also been engaged for the course ex-Secretary 
of State John W. Foster, the Rev T. De Witt Talmage, Mr. 
Henry Watterson and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. We would sug- 
gest Mr. Croker , as an understudy for Mr. Hill, and the Rev. 
Sam Small as a substitute for Dr. Talmage. 

The Cornell Alumnae have celebrated the twentieth anniversary 
of the opening of Sage College for women by the publication of a 
booklet containing all attainable information concerning the 264 
women who had received the bachelor's degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity up to June 1894. The conclusion of most interest reached 
by the compilers is, that it is chiefly in the educational world 
that Cornell women have exerted their influence. Of the four 
great women's colleges in America, two (Wellesley and Bryn 
Mawr) have Cornell women as presidents, and college professors 
may be counted by the dozen among Cornell's alumnae. During 
the past summer it has been found necessary to build an addition, 
which is expected to double the accommodations of Sage College, 
but it is not expected to afford room for all the women students at 
Cornell, even in the first year of its completion. 



Notes 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 's list of announcements includes 
the following novels: "The Chronicles of Count Antonio, "by 
Anthony Hope; • • Stonepastures, " a story of the iron region of 
Pennsylvania, by Eleanor Stuart; •* Chronicles of Martin Hewitt, 
Investigator," by Arthur Morrison; **The Riddle Ring," by Jus- 
tin McCarthy; ** The King of Andaman," by J. Maclaren Cobban ; 
*' A Hard Woman," by Violet Hunt; *' A Winning Hazard," by 
Mrs. Alexander; •' A Self-Denying Ordinance," by M. Hamilton; 
*• Sleeping Fires," by George Gissing; ** Out of Due Season," by 
Adeline Sergeant ; • * Scylla or Charybdis ? " by Rhoda Broughton ; 
" Corruption," by Percy White; ** The One who Looked On," by 
F. F. Montr^sor. author of ** Into the Highways and Hedges"; 
and " Mrs. Tregaskiss," by Mrs. Campbell-Praed. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have just published a collection of 
the anecdotes relating to dogs that have appeared in The Spectator 
during the last fifteen years. They announce, further, *• The Long 
Vacation, " Miss Yonge's new novel ; * * The Years That the Locust 
Hath Eaten, " by Anne E. Holdsworth ; ' * Wild Rose, " by Francis 
Francis; and *'A Son of the Plains," by Arthur Paterson. Mrs. 
Moleworth's annual story for children will be published by this 
house in the course of the month. It is called **The Carved 
Lions." 

— In an announcement, in last week's Critic^ of "The Eco- 
nomic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, "to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. , we stated that the author, Mr. 
Philip A. Bruce, was formerly editor of The Virginia Magazine, 
Mr. Bruce still holds that position on the periodical, which was 
founded by the Virginia Historical Society at his suggestion. 

— Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons add to their list of fall announce- 
ments ** The Ballads of the Nations," in eight volumes; ** Stories 
of the Ages," a series of famous books ; "Old Diary Leaves," the 
true story of the Theosophical Society, by Henry Steele Olcott ; 
*' Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages," by George 
Haven Putnam, whose ** Authors and their Public in Ancient 
Times " was published some time ago; *' Russian Portraits," by 
Vicomte Melchior de Vogu6, translated by Elisabeth L. Cary; 
" The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn," by J. R. Spears; ** Funda- 
mental Concepts of Economics, " by H. D. Macleod; *• Egyptian 
Decorative Art," by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie; " Tales of the 
Field," translated from the Norse of P. C. Asbjomson, by Sir 
George Dasent; " The Proverbial Philosophy of Confucius," by 
Forster H. Jenings; *' Nymphs, Nixies and- Naiads," poems, by 
M. A. B. Evans; a new novel by Miss Mead, ''A Princess of the 
Gutter : A Story of Life in the East End of London " ; and a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of E. L. Anderson's "Treatise on 
Horsemanship. " 

— The first serial written by Ian Maclaren is entitled " Kate 
Carnegie." It will be begun in January. Pictures of English 
and Scotch life will be given, and some of the old Drumtochty 
characters will appear. 
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— Messrs. Harper & Bros, will publish this month ** Other 
Times and Other Seasons," by Laurence Hutton; " Mentone, 
Cairo and Corfu," by Constance Fenimore Cooper; "Against 
Human Nature," a new novel by Maria Louise Pool; *' A Life of 
Christ for Young People," by Mary Hastings Foote; ** Practical 
Exercises in English," by Huber Gray Buehler; and "The Re- 
turn of the Native," "Tess" and "The Woodlanders/' in the 
new edition of Mr. Hardy's works. 

— A Congress of Librarians will be held in the Women's Build- 
ing of the Cotton States and International Exposition at Atlanta 
during Nov. 29-30. The object of the Congress is to stimulate 
library growth in the South. 

— Dr. Robertson Nicoll thinks that "it is evident from the 
present instalment of Mr. Hardy's story, * Hearts Insurgent,' that 
the modifications made by the American magazine in the tale 
have been very great. " An acute correspondent in the Daily Chron- 
icle has pointed out one significant clause. Long before this, Mr. 
Hardy's " Trumpet Major," originally published in Good Words, 
was altered to suit the constituency ; and everybody knows about 
" Tess," which originally appeared in The Graphic in a consider- 
ably altered form. " But I have reason to believe that none of 
the previous alterations have been anything like so structural as 
those made in * Hearts Insurgent,' " says Dr. Nicoll. This will 
make it necessary for Mr. Hardy's admirers to read the book in 
volume form. 

— " From New England to the Golden Gate " is the title of a 
volume of memoirs by Gen. Nelson A. Miles, for which Mr. 
Frederic Remington and others have furnished the illustrations. 

— Mr. A. B, Frost, who is said to know as much about his gun 
as about the pencil, has made a volume of " Shooting Pictures," 
which the Messrs. Scribner will publish. It will contain, besides 
the sketches in black-and-white, twelve reproductions in color from 
water-color drawings. Mr. Charles D. Lanier, who is also an 
enthusiastic sportsman, has written the text. 

— Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. announce " A Child of Tus- 
cany, " by Miss Bouvet, and * ' Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth 
Century," by Mrs. Latimer. 

— Mr. Andrew Lang's poem, "To Omar's Friends at Burford 
Bridge," which will appear in the November Scribner s, was written 
for a meeting of the Omar Khayyam Club, and suggested by a 
paragraph in one of Stevenson's essays, in which the novelist re- 
ferred to the things that haunted him on a night spent at Burford. 

— Mr. Patrick Grant, the father of Judge Robert Grant, died 
in Boston on Oct. 7. He was a graduate of Harvard, class of 1828, 

— Robert Burns's last surviving descendant, according to the 
London Daily Graphic, is a great-grandson, named after the 
poet. He is in the employment of the city of Edinburgh. The 
following letter from Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, to The Weekly 
Scotsman speaks for itself: — " We, in common with Scotsmen in 
other parts of the world, being deeply moved by the account of 
the distressing condition, bodily and pecuniarly, of our country- 
man, Robert Burns, the last surviving relative of Scotland's great 
poet, wish to give expression to our sympathy by contributing a 
small amount, which, we hope, may help to provide some little 
comfort for the old gentleman in his time of affliction. We there- 
fore enclose a bank draft for 12/. 18^. 6^. — 5/. 55. of which is from 
our own association in Port Elizabeth, 5/. 5^. from the association 
at Oudtshoorn, and 2/. 8^. 6^. from the association at Klerksdorp, 
with the request that you will kindly hand same to Mr. Burns, 
with our heartiest good wishes for the welfare of himself and Mrs. 
Bums." 

— Robert Beverly Hale, the youngest son of the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, died in Roxbury on Oct. 6. He was a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, class of '91. His work in the periodical press 
showed that he had gifts of an uncommon order. 

— Messrs. J. Selwin Tait & Sons announce "Wayne and His 
Friends, " a book for boys, by J. Selwin Tait. 

— Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co., London, offer for sale, ^» 
bloc, a private library consisting principally of early printed books, 
amon^ them specimens of Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde, and oif 
volumes selected for their beauty and rarity to represent the history 
of printing from Gutenburg to the last century. The library in- 
cludes, also, a collection of rare editions of the Bible, and of service 
books of the Western Church. The collection is said by the 
owner's agents to be second only to the famous Spencer library. 

— The Lothrop Pub. Co. issues to-day " The True Story of 
George Washington" and " The Boy Life of Napoleon." 



— " A Daughter of the Tenements," the first novel of Mr. 
Townsend. the creator of "Chimmie Fadden," will be published 
on Oct. 25, by Lovell, Coryell & Co., who announce that the first 
edition has been entirely taken up by advance orders. 

— Lord Dunraven, the well-known sportsman, has seen a great 
deal of the world and done his share of hard work. In early 
life, as plain Windham Thomas Wyndham-Quin, he left Oxford 
to serve in the First Life Guards. When the war between 
England and Abyssinia broke out he went to the front as the war 
correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph, In 1870, when 
France and Germany went to war, he served the paper in the same 
capacity. Later he took to writing on political and geographical 
subjects. He visited the United States in 1874, the result being 
" The Great Divide," a story of the Upper Yellowstone. An- 
other of his works is " The Soudan: Its History, Geography and 
Characteristics." Besides these, he has published a book on 
Irish architecture and several pamphlets on the subject of hunt- 
ing. During his service on the Telegraph he formed a firm 
friendship with George Augustus Sala. 

— The rectory at Grasmere, where Wordsworth wrote ' * The 
Excursion," and where two of his children died, has been torn 
down. It was more than two hundred years old. 

— The San Francisco Argonaut has this amusing paragraph 
under the title "Poaching on Poultney's Preserves": — "We 
notice with pain in a recent New York periodical an article signed 
by Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum upon His Majesty William II., Em- 
peror of Germanv. It is true that the article is short and merely 
designed to be explanatory of an illustration drawn by Mr. Zog- 
baum, but, none the less, there is a comity which should prevail 
among writers and artists. Mr. Zogbaum must know perfectly 
well that he has transgressed the rules of that inter-artistic comity. 
He may draw pictures of the German Emperor, but he has no 
right to write about him. That right is reserved for Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow, who was a schoolfellow of William, as some of our read- 
ers may possibly have read several hundred times. Mr. Zogbaum 
ought to respect Mr. Bigelow's rights. He has the sole right and 
title to the German Emperor. Mr. Bigelow has, so to speak, copy- 
righted the Kaiser." 

— Mr. H. B. Bult writes to us, apropos of Capt. Bishop's com- 
munication in The Critic of Aug. 10: — "The firm of Galignani, 
it seems, advertised the story of *The Vampire* as being by 
Lord Byron, and were very proud of the fact that his lordship 
took the trouble to write so long a letter of disclaimer. They 
accordingly had it facsimiled, and inserted in every copy of 
Byron's poems they were then issuing. Since my residence in 
New York I have had this facsimile offered to me for sale at 
least a dozen times by people who supposed it was a genuine 
Byron A. L. S. , and as frequently had the volume in which it was 
published, the market price of which is about $1.50." A copy of 
the first London edition of "The Vampire" is in the possession 
of Mr. William Evarts Benjamin. 

— Mrs. Emma Carleton of New Albany, Ind., sends us this 
note: — "The Philadelphia Press raises a question concerning the 
pronunciation of ' Jane Eyre * in the following paragraph : — * We 
are used to hearing the name of Charlotte Bronte's most famous 
novel pronounced as if the' last word were spelled "Ire." A 
Yorkshire woman says that it is a common surname "in those 
parts," for which reason, probably, it was selected by the author, 
and that there it is always pronounced as if spelled " Air." ' To 
persons familiar with the novel there cannot be any doubt about 
the correct pronunciation, as Charlotte Bronte herself announces 
it in the story. In Chapter XI, when Jane meets Ad^le, the little 
French girl, Mr. Rochester's ward, for whom she had been en- 
gaged as governess, Mile. Adele, amid her fluent childish chatter, 
asks : — * And Mademoiselle — what is your name ? ' ' Eyre — Jane 
Eyre. ' * Aire ? Bah ! I cannot say it, ' comments the little 
foreigner. " 

— Dr. B. F. W. of Allegheny City, Pa., sends us the following 
letter from a correspondent at Rochester, Pa. , apropos of "The 
Melancholy of Stephen Allard," reviewed in The Critic of March 
16: — " I am convinced that it is not the genuine diary of a young 
man. In the first place, it is a book with a plan : it moves on sys- 
tematically from beginning to climax. A man does not begin a 
journal — at least a priori I think it hardly probable — to work 
through an elaborate discussion of a single subject. It is too 
artificial to be an authentic journal. The close is romantic — the 
glimpse of the lady in the wood — the emotion of joy, etc. , the 
budding hope, ' Love is lord of all ' ; the timely death. The name of 
Gannet Smith, on the back of the volume, confirms me. A. J. B. " 
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Free Parliament 

Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents^ not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question^ always give its number. 

QUESTIONS 

1789* — What do you regard as the best of the comprehensive 
and reliable works on German and French literature — both in 
those languages and in English ? As a teacher I need such works 
for reference and to use as the basis of lectures. 

Richmond, Va. E. C. J. 

[French. — Saintsbury's and Van Laun's Histories of French 
Literature (in Eng. ) ; Vinet's, Faguet's, P. de St. Victor's His- 
tories of French Lit. (in Fch.) ; Ste.-Beuve's forty vols, of *' Cau- 
series"; Hachette's *' Classiques Frangais" (22 vols., paper); 
Saintsbury's "Essays on French Novelists"; H. James's 
••French Poets and Novelists"; W. Besant's ••Early French 
Poets "; Fasnacht's *• Selections from Great French Writers"; 
Grands Ecrivains series of biographies (partly tr. into Eng.); 
Hueffer's ••Troubadours." Von Laun's and Wormeley*s transla- 
tions of Moli^re, etc. 

German. — Roquette's, Konig's, Julian Schmidt's, Hosmer's, 
Scherer's Histories of German Literature; Bayard Taylor's 
•• Essays on (xerman Literature " ; Carlyle's and M.Arnold's Essays 
on Goethe, Schiller, Richter, Heine, etc.; Lewes's "Life of 
Goethe"; Boyesen's ••Goethe and Schiller" ; Gostwick and Har- 
rison's ••Outlines of German Literature"; Benjamin W. Wells's 
** Modem German Literature" (1895); Sime's and Zimmem's 
••Lessing"; ••Universal Bibliothek der Deutschen Litteratur"; 
Wenkebach's •• Meisterwerke des Mittelalters " ; Lettsom's ••Nibe- 
lungen-Lied" (trans ), etc.] 



1790. — Where can I find a poem called ••Dreams," beginning: — 
" If dreams were sold in the market place, 
What kind of a dream would you buy t " 

Walton, Mass. 



B. C. M. 



1791. — Dunlap, the historian of the American Drama and 
Stage, states that the first dramatic performance ever given 
in America was at Williamsburg, Va., where a theatre was 
opened on 5 Sept 1752. A newspaper reports that Col. T. Allston 
Brown, in a recent work on the drama in America, has found 
the record of a dramatic performance in New York City in Sept 
1732. Can you inform me if Col. Brown has indisputably estab- 
lished New York's claim to the first dramatic performance in this 
country ? 

Charleston, S. C. Y. S. 
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Bell, Mrs. Arthur. Masterpieces of the Great Artists |7-5a Macmlllan & Co. 
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Branch, Mary L. B. The Kanter Girls $1.50. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Brooks. E. S. A Boy of the First Empire $1.50. Century Co. 
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Cox. Palmer. The Brownies Through the Union, ^x.50. Centurj- Co. 
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King, A. E. Kltwyk Stories, ii.50. Century Co. 
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Century Co. 
Marryat, Captain. Mr. Midshipman Easy, ia.50. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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Macule, John. Elements of Geometry. $1.35. American Book Co. 

Merron, E. As the Wind Blows. Si as. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
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Mitchell, L. NIram. 75c 

Mitchell, S Weir A Madeira Party. |i. 
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Myers, P. Van Ness. Historv of Greece. 
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Plantz. M. G. A Great Appointment. 90c 
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Ransome, Cvril. An Advanced History of England, la.as. 
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"Rita." A Woman In It. $1. 
Savage. R. H. Miss Devereux of the Mariqulta. 
Smith, Gold win. Oxford and Her Colleges $1.50. 
Song of Roland. Retold by Arthur Way and F. Spencer. 40c. 
Spenser's Faerie Queene. Ed. by Thomas J. Wise. Part VlII. 
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Thomas, Calvin. Practical German Grammar, fi.ia. 
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Waring. George E. How to Drain a House. $i.a5. 
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Composition and Rhetoric at Harvard 

We may well believe that the members of the Harvard 
Committee on Composition and Rhetoric have reason to feel 
dissatisfied with the average English of Harvard students. 
Nor does Harvard stand alone in this matter. A deplorable 
proneness to offenses against accuracy and good taste in the 
use of the mother tongue is everywhere manifest, and the 
college community sufficiently sinless to cast the first stone 
against any of its sister institutions is yet to be discovered. 
Under such conditions, all will wish well to the Harvard 
Committee in its endeavors to secure improvement. It has 
been felt by some, however, that certain strictures of the 
Committee, in its recent report, are based upon an incorrect 
estimate of the real significance of the test applied. This 
test is found in the entrance examination papers in Latin, for 
the year 1894. Now, that boys may fairly show their command 
of English in such papers, at least two conditions are neces- 
sary : ( I ) a knowledge of the vocabulary and grammatical 
construction of the assigned Latin text sufficiently exhaustive 
to cover all points affecting the translation, and (2) a self- 
possession sufficient to obviate any bad effects of a haunting 
consciousness of the approaching time limit, anxiety as to 
the result, and other well-known concomitants of college ex- 
aminations. It is only rarely that either of these conditions 
•can fairly be assumed, and far more unusual is the concur- 
rence of the two. We do the boy a serious injustice, then, 
when we look to these papers for anything more than a rough 
-estimate of his ability to use English under certain adverse 
conditions, the full effect of which nothing but an intimate 
personal acquaintance can fit us to determine. All this we 
say merely in the interest of justice to the boys and to the 
schools in which they were prepared, with no thought of 
questioning the existence of the evil which the Committee is 
striving to eradicate. 

The responsibility for this evil will not successfully be 
sought in any field so narrow as the preparatory school. Its 
causes are manifold and all-pervasive. Sheer carelessness 
plays an important part. We are too much concerned with 
other things to give any serious attention to such a trifle as 
the correct use of English. The toleration, and even posi- 
tive favor, with which we look upon any new slang expression 
having an air of " smartness " about it is another factor. The 
influence of the omnipresent dialect writer, however great 
his services in other directions, works steadily against the 
maintenance of a reasonably conservative standard of lin- 
guistic usage. It is a fair question whether literature would 
not be the gainer, at least from the artistic point of view, if 
the study of local peculianjjes of speech were left to the 
philologist. The sensationalist, whether he occupy the 
pulpit or the platform, the editorial chair or the novelist's 
study, has a heavy load of guilt to bear. His method sub- 
stitutes the spectacular display of language for thought, as a 
means of attracting the crowd ; and the result contributes as 
little to a due respect for the accurate use of speech as to the 
sober and profitable consideration of such topics as he may 
discuss. These are but a few examples of the many un- 
toward influences everywhere present. The study of Latin 
and Greek in our preparatory schools may either add another 
to them, or exercise a strong counteracting influence, accord- 
ing to the ideals and methods brought to bear. Many of 
these schools seem still to be dominated by the old idea of 
" literal translation," so-called, as a necessary method with 
beginners — an idea which requires the mechanical transfer 
of Latin and Greek constructions to the English, without 
any regard to the demands of English usage. If there be 
no adequate test of the beginner's knowledge of an ancient 



tongue except his ability to put it into a kind of English 
which no English-speaking person, learned or unlearned, 
would ever think of using under any other conditions, then 
one of the roost frequently quoted arguments for the study 
of the classics must be abandoned. We are happy to be- 
lieve that the number of those who hold such a view is rap- 
idly decreasing. 

It seems to us, however, that the gentlemen of the 
Harvard Committee misapprehend the nature of the con- 
tribution which the elementary study of the classics may 
make to the pupils command of English, when they look to 
the translations of those who are as yet but beginners for 
"a terse elegance of pure Englfsh expression." The gain 
at this stage of the course lies more in the broadening of the 
student's vocabulary, the increase of his power to appreciate 
fine distinctions of meaning, and the acquirement of forms 
of expression unknown to the narrow range of his previous 
intellectual activity. With these acquisitions at the founda- 
tion, the building up of '* a terse elegance of pure English 
expression " may come in time ; but we should hardly expect 
to see it in translation as soon as in original composition. The 
translator must always follow closely the thought of the 
original; and, as Quintilian observed some eighteen centuries 
ago, he who follows must always be behind. Teachers of 
Latin and Greek should remember, however, that it depends 
largely upon their active attention to this special end, whether 
the pupil shall receive the benefit of those incidental advan- 
tages upon consideration of which the time for these lan- 
guages is so much more readily conceded by parents than 
would otherwise be the case. 

There remains a point upon which one hesitates to speak, 
and yet silence seems scarcely the proper course. In the 
writer's boyhood days, a neighbor whose command of lan- 
guage had been acquired on the deck of Ohio and Missis- 
sippi steamboats desired to rebuke his son for profanity. 

" Quit your swearing I " was the form in which 

his rebuke was expressed ; and the only criticism which one 
can offer is the lack of harmony between precept and ex- 
ample. We are sorry to see a similar lack of harmony in 
the Report of the Harvard Committee. One count in the 
indictment against the English of the examination papers is 
the bad punctuation ; but the punctuation of the Report be- 
trays an utter lack of system in almost every paragraph. 
Notice, for instance, the careful insertion of every justifiable 
comma in the first part of the following sentence, with the 
headlong rush at the end, which refuses to be checked short 
of the period for any cause whatever : — 

**In this way, it is argued, and, if not alone in this way, yet 
indisputably better in this than in any other way, can command 
of a vocabulary, flexibility, and knowledge of construction, in 
short a terse elegance of pure English expression be acquired." 

This is but one among several instances of such extreme 
variation within the limits of a single sentence. We quote 
another, in which the absence of a comma after the pronoun 
what cuts the connection between the succeeding words and 
the first branch of a double query : — " the question natur- 
ally presents itself whether anything, and, if anything, what 
can be done to remedy such a condition of affairs." 

We recognize the possibility that the bad punctuation is 
due to carelessness in the proof-reader, and yet the very na- 
ture of the Report makes it difficult to suppose that the proof- 
sheets were not carefully compared with the copy. But there 
are faults which lie beyond the realm of the inefficient proof- 
reader. Within thirty-six lines, near the end of the Report, we 
find two verb forms and three pronouns which indicate number. 
Two of these forms are plural and three singular, though in 
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four of the five cases the reference is evidently to the action 
of the Committee as a body, and in the one case in which 
the individual committeemen may be .in mind, the singular is 
used. Such wavering in thought and expression will 
scarcely escape the notice of the instructors whose methods 
and results receive condemnation at the Committee's hands. 
We quote one more sentence for consideration as a whole : — 

" Accepting this plea in extenuation, and allowing it all the 
weight to which it is entitled, it yet remains that, under the exist- 
ing system, the examination papers indicate unmistakably that a 
very large portion of the time of the preparatory school course is 
consumed in exercises which, in result, so far as good English 
composition is at issue, seems to obscure at least in the mind of 
the student the fundamental principles that every sentence con- 
sists of a subject and a predicate, and that clearness in the ex- 
pression of thought is of the essence of good writing. " 

It is the primary virtue of a well-constructed sentence to 
leave upon the mind of the hearer or reader a distinct im- 
pression of the leading thought, with subsidiary ideas so 
grouped as instantly to reveal their point of connection and 
their due measure of subordination. So much is implied in 
the "clearness in the expression of thought" which the 
Committee mentions, but all must admit that it is not exem- 
plified by the sentence in which this mention is made. May 
it not be possible that the absence of that " clearness in the 
expression of thought " which " is of the essence of good 
writing" is responsible for such a blunder (whether of the 
Committee or of the proof-reader) as "exercises which 
* * * seems"? Taking these and other such features 
of the Report into consideration, one can only fear that the 
Committee has put a stumbling-block in the path of its own 
good intentions. Those who are acquainted with the edito- 
rial English of Mr. E. L. Godkin will find it hard to believe 
that the Report, in its final form, had the benefit of his at- 
tention, though his name appears as one of the Committee. 



Literature 

" My Literary Passions >> 

By W. D, Howells. Harper &* Bras, 

These « Confessions of a Literary Free-lance " are not 
more remarkable for their polish and piquancy than for their 
charming egotism and freedom from acerbity. " My Educa- 
tion " would be a good title for the genial autobiography in 
which Mr. Howells tells how he grew up in a little town in 
southern Ohio, what books he read and in what succession 
he read them, what the Wild West was fifty years ago, and 
what filled people's lives there in the pioneer days. The 
printing-office was his university. He never went to college 
at all, and hardly to school, but, like B^anger and Benjamin 
Franklin, was associated with the arrangement and distribu- 
tion of type, with ink-blackened fingers and the hurried proof- 
reading on a country newspaper, almost from the time he 
could toddle. Perhaps this accounts for the delicate precision 
of his style, the sense of evenness and proportion running 
through it like a melodious undercurrent, the almost mathe- 
matical rhythm of its periods, and the measured and almost 
faultless fluency of the language. Perfect familiarity with 
the "look" of things in print may have contributed to the 
delightful sense of fitness and refinement one is permeated 
with in reading these never-languid and ever-moving rem- 
iniscences in which not even the lilies lie stagnant, but nod 
and nestle with that sweet, ironic grace to which Mr. Howells 
has accustomed us. 

And next to the grace of their literary raiment is the frank- 
ness with which these confessions are clothed. Mr. Howells 
is not a man with whom one usually associates " passions," 
so that at the start " My Literary Passions " seems a si'ngu- 
larly infelicitous title, tending to convey energies and poten- 
tialities of which the author has never been suspected. In 
the gradual unfolding of the charming story, however, the 
" passionate pilgrim " of literature emerges at every turn : for 
thirty years of his life, Mr. Howells was a mass of glowing 



coals kindled into incandescence by every great book with 
which he came in contact, subject to literary contagions and 
enthusiasms of every sort, an easy victim of literary delight, 
and an intellectual Sybarite thrilled with almost anything in 
the old family book-case. His critical coolness was once all 
fire, underlaid by a tropic clime of highstrung susceptibili- 
ties that led him far afield and sometimes, as he confesses, 
landed him in the mire. The book is a remarkable record 
of the self education of a clever American boy, of dauntless 
dreams and eager talent, in circumstances much resembling 
those of a brilliant- flowered cactus in the alkali desert — a 
mystic growth strangely assimilating beauty from unfertilizing 
surroundings, and suddenly, one day, after long waiting, 
shooting up into a dazzling arrangement of petals and pistils 
and stamens. 

And nothing is more pleasing in this most pleasant book, 
after its grace and its facts about an interesting personality, 
than the self-correction which it continually records — its 
memoirs of overthrown idols, its memories of abandoned 
shrines once passionately worshipped at, its growth out of 
indiscriminaiing admiration for every printed word of every 
printed author into keener and truer perception of faults and 
virtues. Mr. Howells is everywhere and at all times the 
champion of desultory reading : he is against an orderly and 
regular reading of anything, confessing that he never got any 
good from any book that he did not read carelessly and will- 
fully. In this way he accounts for his distaste for Sir Walter: 
he read him, in all the marvellous array of his tales, " con- 
scientiously " and in sequence. His frankness reaches the 
audacious point of confessing that he has never read the 
*' ^neid " at all, nor " Paradise Lost " till a little while ago ; 
and yet he revels in the original Spanish of Cervantes and 
Lazarillo de Tormes, in the buffoon Italian of Pulci and 
Bemi, in the comedies of Goldoni ; he teaches himself Ger- 
man for love of Heine ; he reads but does not enjoy 
Moli^re in his grand Louis Quatorze French, and he is 
charmed with the large, plastic nature of Bjomson and 
Tourgu^neff. The catholicity of his tastes is very marked. 
Thackeray for a while was his gospel, and then the Russians ; 
George Eliot wove subtly into his life and then parsed quietly 
out of it; Pope dominated him for many a month with the 
merciless suavity of his heroics, and Macaulay fired the young 
editor's brain with his coruscating epigram. Of the poets, 
Longfellow and Tennyson cast the richest and longest spell 
over his imagination : Tennyson he has never outgrown, nor 
Chaucer, nor Shakespeare, but lives lovingly under their 
gorgeous roofs still, finding ifood for the million moods of the 
modem literary man. It is everywhere apparent that the 
humorists smote early on his sensitive tympanum and rever- 
berated there late and long. Goldsmith and Irving and Dick- 
ens; Heine, De Quincey and Mendoza; the Spaniards 
Gald6s and Vald^s; the wiry Italians with their shepherd 
verse ; Chaucer aad his canny laugh ; Thackeray saturated 
with literary allusion and vibrating to all the humors of the 
time ; and " Don Quixote," wlftse being has been a perpetual 
joy to him. 

Crowning all this storied and abundant edifice with its 
numerous apartments, its secret closets of delight, its wind- 
ing comers and unexpected nooks — for Mr. Howells delights 
in DeForest's novels almost as much as he does in James's 
exquisite artistry, in Erckmann-Chatrian's glow, in the med- 
ical reviews and books of popular science, — comes the great 
name of Tolstoi, who is Mr. Howells's supreme final creed 
and rapture. AH the others in his long literary rosary 
he has probably outgrown, except this one vast and 
satisf)dng soul, whose pavilion-like periphery overspreads his 
admirer like the expanding tent in the Arabian Nights and 
furnishes him an all-sufficing habitation to dwell in. Mr. 
Howells confesses that he has imitated nearly everybody that 
he admires (Lowell once advised him " to sweat Heine out 
of his bones as men sweat mercury " I), but that he could not 
imitate Tolstoi ; yet even Ae is not infallible : — " It is as if 
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the best wine at this high feast where I have sat so long had 
been kept for the last, and I need not deny a miracle in it 
in order to attest my skill in judging vintages. * * * He 
has been to me that final consciousness which he speaks of 
so wisely in his essay on Life." Tolstoi was thus to Howells 
the liberating spirit who taught him to set art forever below 
humanity, and showed him Life itself. 



«• Life and Letters of Qustave Flaubert " 

By John Charles Tatver, With Portrait, D, Appleton <Sr* Co. 

Mr. Tarver says, in his preface, that his aim has been to 
place the personality of Flaubert vividly before his readers ; 
that he has succeeded, will not be questioned by any one of 
them. He takes his material from Flaubert's letters, from 
his early boyhood until his death. Written to his most inti- 
mate friends, and to his mother and sister, they were wholly 
private, and Mr. Tarver emphasizes the fact " that no single 
letter was written by Flaubert with the idea that it would or 
could at any time appear in print." 

Gustave Flaubert was the son of the surgeon-in-chief of 
the infirmary of Rouen, a man well known and loved. Flau- 
bert describes him at length in " Madame Bovary " as Doctor 
Laridi^re. At nine, Gustave could not read, but, with a 
jewel of a nurse who filled his mind with folk-lore, and an old 
priest who read " Don Quixote " to him, his mind was not in- 
active. Before he was seventeen he was reading Victor 
Hugo, Shakespeare and Montaigne. After leaving school he 
went to Paris to study law. Maxime Ducamp thus describes 
him at this time : — " He was of heroic beauty, with his long, 
fine, floating hair, his abundant dark-golden beard, his enor- 
mous eyes; he was like those young Gallic chiefs who 
fought against the Roman armies." Flaubert was.horribly 
bored by the study of law. He says of the Code Civil, 
*' I don't understand a word of it ; it's raving nonsense." 
Consequently he failed in his examinations and returned to 
Rouen, where he was seized with an epileptic attack. From 
this time onward, as he wrote to George Sand, " he was 
afi-aid of life." The three years he spent under the constant 
surveillance of an attendant greatly depressed him, but in- 
tellectually he was not aflEected by the disease, from which he 
eventually recovered entirely. In his father's house at 
Croisset, a little village near Rouen, Flaubert spent most of 
his subsequent life. Here he wrote " Madame Bovary " and 
most of his successful works. His letters, describing his 
quiet home life, his keen observation on his travels, his dis- 
cussions with his confriresy show us clearly the man — "large- 
hearted, affectionate, brave, honest, unselfish and pure." 
Flaubert's family aff^ections were his innermost life. He 
never married: he considered the love he had for his 
mother the highest of which he was capable. After the 
death of his father and sister, he lived for her alone, and 
when she died he wrote, " It is as if part of my bowels had 
"been torn from me." His sister's only child was brought up 
by him ; he taught her every day until she was seventeen, 
and she has written a beautiful description of their life 
together at Croisset. 

Mr. Tarver gives r^sum^s* of all of Flaubert's works. 
For " Madame Bovary " he was prosecuted by the govern- 
ment " for an outrage on morality," which only drew atten- 
tion to the book, making the sales large, and giving its au- 
thor rank with the first literary men in France. Mr. Tarver 
closes his chapter on this novel with the words : — " Those 
who object to the works of George Eliot because they are 
■so disagreeable, to ' Madame Bovary,' because it is so cruel, 
and declare that such things ought not to be written, are 
mply stoning the prophets in order to be rid of them and 
their home truths." In speaking of Flaubert's short stories 
<"The Story of a Simple Soul," " St. Julien," " Herodias"), 
Mr. Tarver says : — " It is much to be regretted that Flaubert 
did not discover the short prose story earlier ; for it is the 
form -best suited to his peculiar power." " Bouvard and 
P^cuchet " is a piece of biting sarcasm. Flaubert himself 



says of it, " I hope to spit into it the bile which is choking 
me." He certainly accomplished his desire. " Salammbo " 
is neither romance nor history. Full of learning and accu- 
rate information, it does not tempt the general reader. 
Flaubert's manner of work was severe and laborious ; he 
was six years writing " Madame Bovary " ; he worked upon 
" Bouvard and P^cuchet" all his life. For the latter he read 
and annotated 1500 volumes. Mr. Tarver has written a very 
interesting book. We may or may not agree with him that 
" Flaubert was one of the noblest men of the nineteenth 
century," but we are sure that he has given us a portrait 
true to the life. The book is thoroughly well indexed. 



<' A Vagabond in Spain '* 

By C, B, Luffmann, Charles Scribner's Sons, 

The problem of how much a traveller or a tramp can see 
in a foreign land when he is absolutely ignorant of the lan- 
guage and travels on his own " trotters," is pleasantly solved 
by this rather remarkable volume. Mr. Luffmann, who ap- 
pears to be an Australian, secured a kit and a passport at 
San Sebastian in Spain, in July 1893, and started on a walk- 
ing tour of 1500 miles through the heart of the peninsula. 
This " walk " led him from Biarritz to Malaga, via Pamplona, 
Zaragoza, Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, Seville and Granada ; 
over ten great mountain barriers, including the Pyrenees and 
the Sierra Nevada; through 145 days of intense alternating 
heat and cold ; and up and down countless gorges, river-beds, 
roads, cafions and Cordilleras. His baggage was a knapsack 
of twenty pounds ; his porter was his own back ; his hotel was 
the roadside, a stable, a posada floor, a hen- roost, or a hut 
begged of the village alcalde ; and his fare was a pennyworth 
of bread or olla^ sometimes bought, sometimes begged, of 
the kindhearted Spaniards. Thus this original traveller trav- 
ersed Spain, encountering now kicks, now kindness, warned 
that the murderous mountaineers would slaughter him, yet 
not even armed except with a stout staff* of Australian tulip- 
wood; and walking to the bitter end with bleeding feet, often 
hungry, frequently wet, generally scorched or half-frozen ; 
and all for the sake of seeing Spain en d^shabilU. 

He was a real vagrant. "I did not act the character, I 
lived the life in real earnest. The vagrant's rest-house was 
my only hotel ; the succor doled out by the alcalde my only 
means of existence. * * * I have looked on life through a 
tramp's eyes, suffered his sorrows and rejoiced in his 
pleasures. If I had travelled through Spain as a first-class 
tourist, I should have seen and heard no more than is known 
to all the world." The result is quite unique — a highly in- 
teresting book recalling Bayard Taylor's " Views Afoot " 
and Meriweather'*s "Tramp Abroad," but excelling both 
these books in homely insight, hard-won experience, graphic 
delineation of the sights and sounds of ordinary Spanish 
peasant life, and glimpses of every-day Spanish huts, hovels, 
taverns, working-people and squalor. It must have required 
extraordinary firmness of mind and setness of purpose to 
have gone on day and night, four months and a half, as Mr. 
Luff*mann did, exploring the very heart of old Spain, exam- 
ining her very entrails, as it were — vineyards, mines, caves, 
hamlets, mountain-roads, geology, industries of various kinds, 
in all weathers, devoured by vermin, often in tatters, hooted 
or pelted by wandering villagers. No wonder he was con- 
stantly taken for a "penitente" or pitied as an English 
*' loco." But he philosophically remarks : — "The road across 
Spain is long to him who takes it on foot ; but it repays the 
toil. It reveals wonders in nature and in art, which will 
with difficulty be rivalled elsewhere. It shows the Spaniard 
under many and varied aspects, for every native of Spain is 
not either a courtier or a cutthroat." And one must be a 
veritable enthusiast in anthropology to study the human race 
thus vtS'h vis I It is only wonderful that this unique tramp 
could see and learn so much, and yet remain so grotesquely 
ignorant of Spanish and Spanish orthography. He seldom 
uses a Spanish word without misusing or misspeiiin^ 
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** Hull House flaps and Papers " 

A Presentation of Nationalities and Wages in a Congested District of 
Chicago » By a Resident oj Hull House ^ a Social Settlement » 7\ Y. 
Crowell 6* Co, 

No MORE VALUABLE Contribution to social science has 
been published recently than this book, which was noticed 
briefly in our issue of Sept. 28, in connection with several 
other volumes bearing upon social reform. And yet the book 
makes little attempt to advance theories or plan methods of 
redress. It is a record of facts, carefully collected, and 
presented with simplicity and exactness. It comes, more- 
over, from the inside, written by men and women who know 
whereof they speak through personal service in the haunts of 
poverty and want, personal sympathy with hardship and suf- 
fering, and the sacrifice of self for the good of humanity. 
These qualities, however, are kept far in the background. 
Except in the appendix, where a brief account of the activi- 
ties at Hull House is given, the references to the practical 
work accomplished by these earnest writers are few and 
modest. The extent of it can be inferred from the intimate 
knowledge of conditions displayed, but from nothing else. 
The workers obliterate themselves in deference to the signifi- 
cant facts they wish to emphasize. And these are worthy 
of the closest study. The picture is a dark one, desperately 
dark, but it is only by understanding it, by examining its 
deepest shadows, that we can arrive at a knowledge of this 
life, and at a sane and wise method of helpfulness. 

The labor of preparing the maps which accompany the 
book devolved upon Miss Agnes Holbrook, a resident at 
Hull House. With infinite pains she collated the schedules 
prepared by the Department of Labor at Washington in its 
investigation of the slums of great cities ; and from these the 
maps now printed were made. One of them shows the 
nationalities in this congested district, the other the rates of 
wages received. And both are so arranged as to be compre- 
hensible at a glance. The plan of Charles Booth^s maps of 
East London has been followed, and his scheme of colors 
retained, but this record is more minute than his, and there- 
fore acquires a value peculiar to itself. Its accuracy at the 
time it was made (April — June 1893) can be absolutely relied 
upon, as Mrs. Florence Kelley, the Special Agent Expert in 
charge in Chicago, was a resident at Hull House and assisted 
Miss Holbrook in every possible way. "The aim of both 
maps and notes," writes the latter in her comments upon the 
work, " is to present conditions rather than to advance theo- 
ries — to bring within reach of the public exact information 
concerning this quarter of Chicago rather than to advise 
methods by which it may be improved." The writers wish 
to " stimulate inquiry and action and evolve new thoughts 
and methods, rather than to recommend their own manner 
of effort." In the opinion of Miss Holbrook, " the poor 
districts of Chicago present features of peculiar interest, not 
only because in so young a city history is easily traced, but 
also because their permanence seems less inevitable in a 
rapidly changing and growing municipality than in a more 
immovable and tradition -bound civilization." The section 
marked out for investigation contains, on the west, one of the 
poorest of the slum districts, and on the east side of the 
river a district "which ranks as one of the most openly 
and flagrantly vicious in the civilized world." And it is de- 
pressing to find in the latter a large proportion of English- 
speaking people. The slum section is almost entirely 
foreign. 

The essays in the book help to elucidate the situation of 
the poor who are crowded into this swarming section of the city. 
Florence Kelley writes of the sweating-system and wage-earn- 
ing children, and Isabel Eaton emphasizes her comments with 
some statistics in regard to cloak-making in Chicago. Mrs. 
Kelley presents the case so temperately that the facts she de- 
scribes, the stories of oppression she narrates, are the more 
impressive and pitiful. Some improvement has been made 
under the new factory law, but Mrs. Kelley says that " the law 



is loosely drawn, the difficulties are many, the progress is 
slow towards an entire separation of shop and dwelling. 
Nor will such separation ever be complete until all manufac- 
ture in any tenement-house is prohibited by law.*' This 
is to her the one necessary and vital reform in this trade. 
Essays upon the condition of the Jews, Bohemians and 
Italians in Chicago follow, written in each case by one of 
their number. Mr. Mastro-Valerio thinks that the only 
salvation for the Italians lies in sending them tb the farms, 
giving them a kind of life to which they are accustomed ; but 
how this reform is to be accomplished he does not explain. 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop writes of the Cook County charities, 
showing where they succeed and where they fail. Her argu- 
ment for the divorce of politics from these charities is par- 
ticularly eff^ective. She commends the management of the 
Cook County Hospital and that of the Relief Agency, and 
remarks especially the cleanliness of all of these institutions. 
Miss Ellen Y. Starr's discussion of the relation of art to 
labor breaks in abruptly upon these practical papers — it is so 
much more desultory and less definite, and its periods are so 
Ruskinian. Yet it contains much truth in regard to the civ- 
ilizing influence of art. 

The book is concluded with a noble essay by Miss Jane 
Addams, on "The Settlement as a Factor in the Labor 
Movement" — an essay which is broad and fearless and gen- 
erous. Organization is her remedy for the ills that labor is 
heir to, and she finds the sewing-trade in a worse condition 
than any other, because it has not resorted to this expedient. 
The " design of the Settlement is not so much the initiation 
of new measures, as fraternal cooperation with all good which 
it finds in its neighborhood" ; and only through concerted 
action is it possible for workingmen to maintain a comfortable 
position in the world. Miss Addams lays particular stress 
upon generosity, upon the duty of man to his fellows, and 
deprecates class warfare and anything which blinds us to the 
universal brotherhood. " The labor movement must include 
all men in its hopes," she says ; and if all our struggles 
cduld be kept upon so high a plane, this would be a wise 
old world indeed. 



«« Twenty-Five Letters on English Authors " 

By Mary Fisher, Chicago: S. C. Griggs dr* Co, 

This book, as we are told in the preface, is " the result of 
a genuine correspondence,'' the letters being written " as a 
supplement to text-book work on the part of the pupil." 
They might have been improved for publication by the omis- 
sion of trivial and irrelevant matter and certain very elemen- 
tary criticisms on the epistolary composition of the girl to 
whom they were addressed. This particular young person, 
who is supposed capable of understanding quotations from 
Taine and Sainte-Beuve, Macaulay and Matthew Arnold, 
may have been so badly trained in the primary school that 
she needed to be told not to confound to and toOy nor to 
w£\\.tfrench instead of French, or except for accept, and the 
like ; but the average school-girl of fourteen or fifteen is 
likely to be amused rather than edified by lessons of this 
kind. Aside from these puerilities, the book contains 
much literary history and biography in a form well suited to 
interest and instruct those for whom it is intended. The 
leading authors from Chaucer to Tennyson are discussed in 
a familiar way, and sensible suggestions for outside reading 
are appended. Some of the critical estimates will probably 
be themselves severely criticised by many teachers ; this, 
for instance : — 

'•Robert Browning, whom I should be inclined to regard (if 
Walt Whitman had died in hospital service during the Civil War) 
as the greatest poetical canard that the world has seen since Mac- 
pherson laughed at it in ** Ossian." * * * He was a man of 
goodly proportions, whose unpardonable fault is that he wanted 
to pass for a Titan, and so stood on tiptoe, stretched his arms 
above his head, puffed, shrieked, strained, rocked to and fro. and 
fell as every man docs who will not understand that the soles of 
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his feet and not the tips of his toes are made for standing on. 
♦ * * He is not solicitous about uttering a new truth, but he 
makes violently convulsive efforts to inflate and stretch a com- 
monplace into the semblance of something new. He seems to 
share the opinion of a third-rate actor or preacher, that the value 
of a line does not depend upon what it means, but upon the 
mouthing and gesticulation that accompany its delivery. It was 
this point of view that produced * The Ring and the Book, ' 
commonly regarded as Browning's masterpiece, that is, his best 
specimen of roaring and spasmodic gesticulating. * » * The 
theme is a vulgar murder case, an account of which the 
poet found in an old book picked up from a stall in 
Florence. » * * The story is told pompously, extravagantly, 
with an effort at dramatic individualizing which is a dull failure, 
because it is an impossibility for Browning to lose his identity a 
moment in that of another person. Mrs. Browfiing has the same 
limitation. All her characters are Aurora Leigh, and Aurora 
Leigh is herself. * * * * The Blot on the 'Scutcheon' has a 
theme equally repulsive, and is equally worthy of being — unread. 
The sporadic Browning cliques are to be accounted for by the fact 
that a great many good-natured persons pretend to an enthusiasm 
for what they do not understand, for fear of being thought want- 
ing in soul or lacking in intellectual penetration." 

Tennyson does not fare much better at the hands of our 
critic : — 

•' He certainly has written some very noble verses and deserves 
a high rank among poets ; but while I say that, I feel myself un- 
able to assign him that rank more definitely. * * * He is too 
ciiltivated with that artificial culture associated in my mind 
with hot-house roses, kid gloves and dress suits. The fresh, 
earthy, out-of-doors odor is lost in him in perfumes, delicate and 
exotic, as in * The Princess,' * Locksley Hall ' and •Enoch 
Arden,' or heavy and languorous as in * Maud.' " 

Tennyson gets a page and a half of comment, while 
Southey has seven pages ; and there is much of this dispro- 
portion in the treatment of other authors. The book may, 
nevertheless, be useful to judicious teachers and parents in 
connection with other manuals of literary history and criti- 
cism. 



** Ancient Rome " 

And its Neighbor/iood. An Illustrated Handbook to the Ruins in the City 
and Campagna. By Robert Burn, Macmillan ^ Co, 

This is a volume of about 300 pages, condensed from the 
author's larger works, with a few changes in cases where 
earlier statements needed modification in the light of recent 
discoveries. It is both topographical and archaeological in 
scope, and is intended to be a " useful guide for archaeologists 
and travellers." The introduction treats of the site of Rome 
and gives a sketch of its architectural history. The ruins are 
described in groups, the first chapter being devoted to 
the Palatine Hill and its northern extension, the Velia, 
the second to the Forum, and so on. A brief outline of the 
geology of Rome is presented in the ninth chapter. The 
tenth chapter, dealing with the interesting sites and ruins in 
the vicinity of the city, is the longest in the book, filling sixty 
pages. The illustrations are very numerous, and generally 
well made ; among those taken from the author's " Rome 
and the Campagna " are several which are quite out of date, 
as that of the circus of Maxentius (p. 230) ; the Pantheon 
here still wears the "ass*s ears." 

The text is subject to the same criticism as that of Mr. 
Bum's other works: the manner of statement is desultory 
rather than precise, and often leaves a vague, if not a wrong, 
impression. Thus, on the first page we read: — "The site of 
Rome consists of several separate hills, upon which distinct 
groups of original settlers established themselves." Yet 
every careful observer knows that of the ten hills reckoned at 
one time or another as belonging to Rome, only three, the 
Palatine, Capitoline and Aventine, can properly be called 
separate ; and of these the Capitoline until the second cen- 
tury of our era was connected with the Quirinal by a ridge, 
which Trajan cut away in order to make room for his Forum. 
The Quirinal and Viminal, the Esquiline with its two projec- 
ions, Mons Cispius and Mons Oppius^ the Caelian, and on 



the north the Pincio ( Collis horiorum\ are simply spurs pro- 
jecting from the line of bluff^s which marks the descent from 
the higher elevation of the Campagna into the valley of the 
Tiber. On the other side of the river, also, the Janiculum 
is a high ridge connected with the rolling country beyond, 
and the Vatican hill is merely a continuation of it in a some- 
what different shape. The statement, also, about the groups 
of original settlers is open to question, especially as the 
author's language implies that there was a primitive settle- 
ment on each hill. Abundant evidence, on the contrary, 
points to the Palatine as the seat of earliest settlement; 
and, if there were at any time such groups of inhabitants as 
suggested, they can hardly have been more than three in 
number, corresponding with the later division of the people 
into Ramnes^ Tities and Luceres, 

A similar looseness of expression interferes with the read- 
er's appreciation of many passages in Mr. Burn's writings, 
which otherwise bear witness to much painstaking and some 
degree of originality. As might have been expected from 
the way in which the book under consideration was made, 
there are a good many points taken from the earlier works 
which need still further revision. It is noteworthy that the 
author still clings to the spelling Coliseum for Colosseum. 



Mythology and Folk-lore 

/. Myths of Xorthern Lands. By II. A, Guerbvr. American Book Co, 
2, The Legends of the Rhitte, By II, A. Guerber, A. S, Barnes 
&> Co. 

With the idea in mind that the classics of the North "de- 
serve as much attention at our hands as the more graceful and 
idyllic mythology of the South," the author of *' Myths of Greece 
and Rome" has written an outline — only an outline, to be sure — 
of the Northern system of mythology (i), explaining briefly the 
physical significance of the myths, and keeping in mind the aim 
* ' to familiarize the English student of letters with the religion of 
his heathen ancestors, and to set forth, as clearly as possible, the 
various myths which have exercised an influence over our customs, 
arts and literature." The plan and purpose, it thus appears, are 
quite the same as those followed in the earlier book, while other 
representations of the same stock furnish the material. It may 
be added that the general style of exposition seems here to be 
improved, though the feature of quantity naturally suffers a little 
change. There are, for example, 100 pages less than were given 
to the classics of the South, and the number of illustrations is 
reduced from seventy-one to twenty-four. 

But this is not all of the recent work of this author, whose 
name is also on the title-page of a book that ' ' is intended as a 
contribution to the study of folk-lore, and as a Legendary Guide 
to the Rhine " (2). It will probably be most widely used by 
travelers, for, as the compiler . further says, "the interest of a 
Rhine pilgrimage is more than doubled by a knowledge, however 
superficial, of the legends connected with the principal towns, 
churches and castles along its banks." Not all the traditions are 
told, but, from consultation of countless German authorities, the 
principal ones are gathered and here given. They are narrated 
in their natural sequence, going from the mouth to the source of 
the river, and number about 200. In most cases but one legend 
is given in regard to each place, but the larger places are usually 
duly represented, Cologne, for example, furnishing sixteen tales. 
The interest and usefulness of the book are increased by forty full- 
page illustrations and an index. 



«• The Adventures of HaJJi Baba of Ispahan " 

By James Morier. /. Illustrated by H. R, Millar. With an introduction 
by the Hon. George Curzon, Macmillan <5t* Co, 2, With an intro* 
duction by E, G. Browne, 2 vols. Stone 6^ Kimball, 

It is pleasant to note the encouragement given in these days 
to the followers of Charles Lamb's example, " Whenever a n-n-new 
book comes out, I always r-r-r-read an old one." Thomas Love 
Peacock, always delightful to people of taste and education, and 
John Gait, the forerunner of the new Scottish school, are among 
the writers of the early part of the century whom new editions 
introduce to the present generation ; while we have here two dif- 
ferent reproductions of another notable work which first saw the 
light in 1824. The perennial interest of •' Hajji Baba "lies not 
only in its pleasant imagination, of a kind which might well render 
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it almost as great a juvenile classic as •• The Arabian Nights," but 
in its accurate picture of the manners and customs of the unchang- 
ing Orient *' an invaluable contribution to sociology," says Mr. 
Curzon (1), *' which conveys a more truthful and instructive im- 
pression of Persian habits, methods, points of view and courses 
of action than any disquisition of which I am aware in the more 
serious volumes of statesmen, travellers and men of affairs." 
The Chicago edition (2), a reprint of the second edition, follows 
it in omitting the author's original "Introductory Epistle to the 
Rev. Dr. Fundgruben, Chaplain to the Swedish Embassy at the 
Ottoman Porte," but provides a good introduction by Mr. Browne; 
that published by Macmillan gives it, in addition to that by the 
Hon. Curzon, whose familiarity with the East enables him to 
speak with knowledge. On one interesting point the two editors 
disagree. Mr. Browne is quite convinced that, * * while the char- 
acters are manifestly drawn from life, they are charac ers created 
by Morier, not caricatures of actual personages." Mr. Curzon 
asserts, on the other hand, and we are inclined to believe him, 
that the book is to a great extent a picture of actual personages 
and a record of veritable events: — **The figures that move across 
the stage are not pasteboard creations, but the living personalities, 
disguised only in respect of their names, with whom Morier was 
brought into daily contact while at Teheran." Without venturing 
to decide between the doctors, we hope that many people will be 
induced to make, or renew, the acquaintance of this agreeable 
book. 



Fiction 



•• Her Majesty : a Romance of To-day," by Elizabeth Knight 
Tompkins, is the story of a queen who goes in disguise among 
her people (apparently of German race), for the purpose of learn- 
ing their condition and their wants. In the course of her ad- 
ventures she is thrown together with a nobleman, also incog- 
nito, and a power among the populace. The pair end by falling 
in love with one another, very conveniently, as it happens, since 
a revolution hurls the Queen from her throne into the arms of her 
new-found lover. It is all pleasant enough as a story, but from 
the artistic point of view it is irretrievably marred by the fact 
that Queen and Count alike converse throughout the book in the 
plainest of plain American. * * Darkey, " * • too fresh, " • * hydrant, " 
•*your missus," ''do let up on that," **give me away," "what's 
the matter with that?" "fire ahead," — here is a small selec- 
tion from their vocabulary. After the delicate grace of * * Prince 
Otto" and the strong consistency of " The Prisoner of Zenda," 
this kind of thing is a little disappointing. Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, the book has gained the approval of many 
readers, for its good qualities outweigh the bad. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.) 

♦ * ♦ 

Notwithstanding our admiration for Frank Frankfort 
Moore's cleverness, we confess to having approached his * ' They 
Call It Love " with a disinclination which we believed justified by 
the title. But here is no diseased analysis, no "revolting daugh- 
ter "—only a delightfully witty tale, cleverly conceived and car- 
ried out. Mr. Moore's heroine is of the tribe of Rosalind, and 
she has for father a delightful old philosopher, who urges her to 
be natural before all things, to the provocation of not a few de- 
licious situations. To find that the author burdens his story with 
a changeling and a mystery of hereditary insanity is more than we 
expected as a sequence of the pure comedy of his beginning, but 
we can forgive even that in our thankfulness for a woman to warm 
the heart's core and make a bright day brighter. (J, B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) " Appledore Farm " is an altogether inconsider- 
able story, by Katharine S. Macquoid. It deals with the love 
affairs of a West of England farmer's daughter, who philanders 
with a young collegian, and later marries a "sturdy honest Eng- 
lishman " of her own class, illustrating thereby her good luck and 
the dangers of youthful flirtation. The moral is the only thing 
about the story that is good. It is a dull book for unimaginative 
people, and, if its circulation is limited only by the number of its 
qualified readers, it will have a large sale. (United States Book 
Co.) 

* ♦ * 

Mr. George Gissing, one of the younger English realists, hav- 
ing made a success with a recent book, " In the Year of Jubilee," 
has followed it up, as is the wont of authors who suddenly find 
publishers cordial, with what is apparently an early MS. * * Eve's 
Ransom " is the tale of the Wanderjahr of a young mechanical 
draughtsman in unexpected possession of a sum of money. The 



inevitable woman allows him to spend his money upon her. and 
then, being the heroine of a moral Birmingham author, decides to 
flout the mechanic and marry a dealer in brass beds, who can take 
her to garden-parties. The book very properly ends with the 
conclusion by the mechanic that he has exemplified the proverb 
about the man and his money who are soon parted. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) "A Free Lance in a Far Land," by Herbert 

Compton, is a book of the mode, being an account of the fortunes 
of an English picaroon who sheds blood with heroic prodigality 
in India in the days before Clive, and who, like other free adven- 
turers, establishes himself upon a maharajah's throne. There arc 
numerous battles and several villains, and the action of the story 
moves briskly. It lacks the touch of absolute interest, however, 
and in consequence Mr. Compton cannot yet be placed in the joy- 
ous company of Doyle, Weyman, Hope et al. (Cassell Pub. Co.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In "The Stark-Munro Letters," Dr. A. Conan Doyle 
makes a good beginning, but only to reach a lame and impotent 
conclusion. The form of a series of letters was apparently chosen 
for two reasons — one, that the English hero might have an Ameri- 
can correspondent ; the other, that he might unburden his soul to 
said correspondent on questions of religion but remotely connected 
with the course of the story. The most important of the charac- 
ters is not the hero, but a young Dr. CuUingworth, with whom 
he enters into partnership. This is a type of the man who would 
do, at all costs, and his disregard of the ethics of his profession 
might reasonably lead to much discussion of the finer points of 
conduct, and of the propriety of looking to science and enlightened 
self-interest to take the place of religion. The hero denies the 
claims of religion, but is still governed by its doctrines, and, 
partly in consequence thereof, fails in business and in life, while 
the more thoroughly selfish CuUingworth succeeds. The latter 
strikes one as a sketch from life, strong, but by no means agree- 
able. When he is allowed to drop out of the book, the interest 
ceases, and it would gain very much as a story by being cut down 
a full third. There are a good many neatly turned, epigrammatic 
things, which just fall short of being quotable, and the violence, 
the inventive energy and the suspiciousness of CuUingworth keep 
the reader on the gut vive for half a dozen chapters, only to dis- 
appoint him by the tame ending. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

If. % If 

Dickens's "Great Expectations," in the new edition of his 
works edited by his son, is, as to the text, a reprint of the edition 
corrected by the author in 1869. In his introduction, the editor 
gives the genesis of the book, which grew out of a short story 
written, or partly written, in i860. The original manuscript ap- 
pears to have been lost or destroyed, and the work went through 
several alterations in successive editions, down to the one now fol- 
lowed. * • Hard Times, " the first instalment of ^hich appeared in 
Household Words of i April 1854, is reprinted in the same 
volume. The stories contain the old illustrations by Marcus 

Stone, F. A. Frazer and F. Walker. "Jacob Faithful." 

which amused Thackeray while he was laid up with fever and ague 
on his trip down the Mississippi, is reprinted in a handsome style, 
with good, readable type and clever pen-and-ink illustrations by 
Henry M. Brock. Mr. David Hannay furnishes a short introduc- 
tion, giving many curious details about Thames water-thieves of 

the early part of the century. " Ormond" is the last of Maria 

Edgeworth's novels in the writing of which she was aided — or 
hindered — by her remarkable father, who read the proofs on his 
death-bed. The new edition, illustrated by Mr. Carl Schloesser 
with pictures which would be more in place in a German novel, 
has a short but clever introduction by Mrs. Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie. (Macmillan & Co.) 



Theological Literature 

Prof. A. V. G. Allen of the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge has gathered his two lectures before the Yale Divinity 
School in a neat little book, entitled " Religious Progress." He 
discusses this vital theme first as it manifests itself in the expe- 
rience of the individual, and then in the organic life of the Church. 
After making a little very appropriate fun of Lord Macaulay, he 
discusses the question whether progress in religion is possible. 
He thinks that the movement of Christianity is not in a flat circle, 
despite the rhetorician who had been "browsing on " Ranke, and 
discusses the method of growth by reaction, the theory of a uniform 
development, and the conception of progress implied in conserva- 
tism. In his second lecture he shows how the Apostolic Church 
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became first the Catholic, and then the Roman, Church. Just as 
the conflict between Peter and Paul was solved, so he believes 
that it is quite possible, also, to unite in a higher harmony the 
issues raised by the Reformation and that form of the faith whose 
centre is in Rome. According to him, there must be an appeal to 
the past in all progressive movements in the Church, and the 
greatest of all returns is the return to Christ Himself, for which 
all previous movements have been preparing the way. Despite 
the many efforts to retell the story of the incarnation, the convic- 
tion grows that the life of Christ must always remain to be 
written. It is in the power of His life that the religious differ- 
ences which now distinguish His followers will no longer divide or 
separate them. The very modesty of this book is its charm. 
Prof. Allen knows human nature as well as history, and he has no 
patent remedy, ecclesiastical, scholastic, exegetic, political, or 
otherwise. He believes only in that higher unity which must 
swallow up all those minor differences which he neither seeks to 
evade nor to lessen. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

* * * 

One cannot but be impressed with the trend of the homi- 
letic literature of this as compared with the previous generation. 
The outlook is largely away from doctrinal and scholastic presen- 
tation of the truth, to that which concerns the social welfare of 
the masses of n*en. In a word, the ambition of the preachers of 
the Gospel seems to be to save men first for this life, and to show 
more confidence in God by their faith that He will take care of the 
life hereafter. The Rev. Frederick William Hamilton, who de- 
livered, at the Church of Our Father at Pawtucket, R. I., during 
the winter of 1893-4, eight lectures on *'The Church and Secu- 
lar Life," has gathered his stalks into a sheaf. In each lecture he 
shows the relation of the Church to some vital phase of human 
activity. He discusses the relation of the institution founded by 
Christ to education, charity, business, labor, politics, reform, and 
society. His style is not at all fascinating, and his paragraphs are 
long and heavy, unrelieved by literary or poetical decoration and 
variety, but he is thoroughly in earnest and entirely practical, 
withal level-headed and full of the spirit of the Master. His lect- 
ure on **The Church and Politics" is especially searching and 
casts light on some dark places. A book of this kind is a good 
sign of the times. With such preaching, the kingdom of the 
world will the sooner become the kingdom of our Lord and of 

His Christ. (Boston : Universalist Pub'g House.) The Rev. 

Dr. a. C. Thompson, so long an active member of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions, has investigated the whole subject of Christian 
missions with patient scholarship and vital sympathy with the 
workers in the field. The latest of his three volumes on the sub- 
ject is devoted to the general subject of ' * Protestant Missions. 
Their Rise and Early Progress." He examines carefully the early 
German. Dutch, English and American Colonial attempts to 
spread the glad tidings, and in so doing opens to our view several 
exceedingly interesting chapters of American history. The head- 
waters of the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers seem to have 
been especially the seats of holy activity, and the life and char- 
acter of David Brainerd are clothed with new and fascinating vi- 
tality. A careful study of the Danish missions at Tranquebar 
and in Greenland concludes the work, which has, also, a valuable 
appendix and index. The book is a well-digested epitome of the 
history of early Protestant missions. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

It is said that in no year since the Crusades have there been 
so many Christian pilgrims in Palestine as theie are in 1895 ; and 
most of them, doubtless, will embody their observations in books. 
Up to date, however, there is nothing quite equal in its way to 
** The Historical Geography of the Holy Land," by George Adams 
Smith, D.D. It is the work of a veteran scholar, to whom the 
land and the book are almost as familiar as his native country and 
tongue. Thoroughly in sym athy with the recent progress of 
Biblical criticism, while yet able to contest the textual and histori- 
cal conclusions of both German and English-writing critics, he 
has in raality furnished the first geography of the Holy Land in 
which the critical methods are employed by a master. He ex- 
cludes the geography of Phoenicia and Lebanon, as well as the 
topography of Jerusalem. Dr. Smith never visited Phoenicia; he 
considers that Lebanon lies properly outside the Holy Land, and, 
in place of what might have been assigned to Jerusalem, he devotes 
as much space as possible to Eastern Palestine, of which we have 
had hitherto no complete geography. Naturally, one looks at the 
mechanical equipment of a book which is to be the tool rather 



than the ornament of the scholar's desk. Apart from the attract- 
ive type, paper and binding, the six maps are unusually interest- 
ing and informing, withal handsomely printed and colored. For 
a long time to come, evidently, the finest illustration of the geogra- 
phy of Palestine will be found in the English survey maps, and 
these, with their careful shadings and colorings, expression of al- 
titudes, and information both ancient and modern (even the tele- 
graph lines being given), greatly aid the busy student. Besides 
appendices and discussions, there are full indexes — one of general 
subjects and the other of authorities. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 

* * v 

One of the things for which Christians must be prepared 
during the next few centuries, is the earnest attempts of the vari- 
ous religionists of the East to convert them to their forms of 
faith. Surely, our great country ought to welcome these mission- 
aries from Oriental lands, who, even when they cannot come in 
person, will appear vicariously in ink and paper. One of the evi- 
dences of the extension of the Parliament of Religions over all the 
earth is manifest in a little book of a hundred pages entitled *• A 
Buddhist Catechism," by Subhadra Bhikshu. It has been trans- 
lated into English from a fourth German edition, and contains a 
concise representation of Buddhism according to the oldest and 
most authentic sources, 2//>. , the Ceylonese Pali manuscripts of 
the '*Tipitakam." In a word, this little manual has nothing to 
say about the great Northern Buddhism, or the teachings of the 
Greater Vehicle, but gives in simple outline, and in the form of 
question and answer, the doctrines of the Southern Buddhists. 
The text is well provided, also, with footnotes, which areas violently 
polemic as are those of many Christian missionaries. Some of 
these notes are decidedly naive in their assertions about the igno- 
rance and unscientific mental attitude of Europeans. The simple 
value of the book is greatly injured by the attempt to show that 
the "life of Jesus as told by the Evangelist corresponds so 
strongly in its essential points with the short extracts from the 
life of Buddha as rendered here, that one is involuntarily forced 
to the conclusion that the legend of the Buddha has served the 
Evangelist writers as model for their life of Jesus of Nazareth." 
On the contrary, we think the critical student is involuntarily 
forced to a totally different conclusion. Apart from these criti- 
cisms, this handy little book is an exceedingly valuable epit- 
ome of the dogmas of Southern Buddhism, and contains in 
outline the main features of that remarkable system, which, 
whether we call it i-eligion or philosophy, is the skeptic's solution 
of the mysteries of the universe. Buddhism is the atheistic form 
of the evolutionary theory applied to the conduct of life. The 
Ceylonese monk or teacher who here sets forth so clearly and 
beautifully the Buddhist theory, legend and doctrine, scouts any- 
thing that can be called "esoteric" Buddhism. He denies 
anything like a secret Buddhist doctrine, preserved by transmis- 
sion among the Arahas, and omits all legendary, mystic and 
occult accessories with which the teachings of Gautama have been 
adorned and encumbered. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
^ ♦ * * 

Bishop J. M. Thoburn, whose reputation as a hard-working 
missionary is assured, delivered at Syracuse University, in the 
early part of this year, a series of lectures, which he has gathered 
together under the title of " The Christless Nations." This gen- 
uine Christian does not talk much about " the heathen." To 
him, the men who know not Christ are brothers and friends who 
have not yet the inestimable advantage of knowing the true way. 
He discusses strongly and clearly the various possibilities and 
problems of missionary societies, the question of women in the 
mission field, and lays stress upon changed conditions. After 
thirty-six years of hard work, his tone is cheerful and optimistic, 
and there is no evidence in his book of fear of critical scholarship 
concerning the Bible, or of any lack of power in true Christianity 
to grapple with the questions of the time at home or abroad. It 

is a strong and wholesome book. (Hunt& Eaton.) " Hymns 

for Private Use " have been brought together by the Rev. H. 
C. Shuttleworth. This collection, while new and fresh in out- 
ward form, might honorably be called " Old Hundred." for we 
have here, so to speak, a string of as many pearls of English 
hymnody. There are few strange and many favorite sacred 
poems in the booklet, which demonstrates again how music 
soothes the savage breast, for in this temple of sacred song there 
are no heretics, despite the names of authors branded by convo- 
cation, synod and council. The compiler has done his work with 
skill and taste. (London: Gay & Bird.) 
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Our Bicycle Prize Poems 

In announcing the Critic competition for prizes for the best 
two poems on bicycling or the bicycle, the Cleveland Herald ssi\d : — 

' * All manuscripts must be typewritten and signed with some 
assumed name never before employed by the writer, and the real 
name of each writer must be enclosed in a sealed envelope marked 
only with the assumed name. In this way the novice and the 
champion will be placed on an equal footing, as far as the effect 
of prestige upon the judges is concerned, and the free-for-all will 
be a fair contest devoid of the handicap features which render 
competition between famous writers and beginners more hope- 
lessly unequal than it would be if they were decided altogether 
upon the basis of merit. 

••Under such conditions this wheel race ought to bring out 
some brilliant sprinting by the poets who have equipped their 
muse with pneumatic tires instead of the old-fashioned wings 
formerly evoked by bards undertaking great tasks. If some 
cranks do not make the wheels of their imagination go round with 
startling effect, it will be stranger than a defeat for 'Zimmy' 
in a match race, and there will be plenty of broken feet and lame 
rhymes, if not more serious injuries to the language and to the 
laws of verse." 

There was ••some brilliant sprinting" and the best wheels won, 
as was shown by the poems which we printed last week. It is 
safe to say that the live pages on the wheel and wheeling to which 
we treated our readers will tend to make many converts to a form 
of exercise and recreation especially adapted to the needs of liter- 
ary workers. 

We should have included in our list of ••Authors on the Wheel " 
Judge Robert Grant. ''The Art of Living "of course includes 
the art of wheeling. 

The Lounger 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at San Fran- 
cisco has decided in favor of the Leland Stanford estate, which 
decision gives the latter some $15,000,000. Of course, this will 
set the Leland Stanford, Jr., University on its feet. Had the case 
gone for the Government, instead of against it, Mrs. Stanford 
would, says the Triburu, •* have had to face the alternative of either 
seeing the University close its doors, or else of fulfilling her 
promise to sell her jewels in order to provide for its maintenance." 
While I am very glad that Mrs. Stanford was not obliged to sacri- 
fice her jewels, I can imagine a more terrible alternative. Jewels 
are neither one's flesh nor one*s blood. If the mother of the 
Gracchi had been obliged to sacrifice her jewels, it would have 

been another matter. 

* » ♦ 

From TfU St, James's Gazette I learn that London has a fac- 
tory for the making of penny-dreadfuls. It is not in a very flour- 
ishing condition, for the pay is poor — from seventy-five cents to a 
dollar per 1000 words. The •• factory " consists of a small, low- 
roofed room up five flights of stairs in the neighborhood- of Fleet 
Street* The ••factory hands" are four men who sit at a long 
deal table •' covered with the picturesque ornamentations of vari- 
ous ink*stains, and four more or less dilapidated chairs." One of 
the four explained to the St, Jameses representative that • • scarcely 
any plot is required — merely a thread running through the story, 
on which we string the adventures like beads. The threads are 
all very similar. The hero goes abroad in search of immense 
treasure, or else devotes his life to discovering the murderer of his 
father; and, chapter after chapter, he performs marvellous feats 
of skill and daring, until the last one, in which the villain is killed 
and all ends happily." One man supplies the plots — he gets them 
from anywhere and everywhere ; another (he has never been out 
of London) writes the sea stories, a third the Indian stories, 
though, until Buffalo Bill went to London, he never saw an In- 
dian. The fourth man is a • • public-school man and a cut above 
this kind of work, though he is past doing anything better now. 
Once he was a rising author, but his first success ruined him. " 
We have a well-known author in New York who writes penny- 
dreadfuls over an assumed name, but he doesn't work in a • • fac- 
tory," nor is he, so far as I know, compelled by necessity to do 
this sort of thing. He apparently does it from choice. The 
readers of such tales as • • Phil the Policeman ; or, the Mystery of 
the Little Attic Room, " do not suspect that their favorite author 
writes of fashionable life for another class of readers in another 
quarter of the town over another name. 

It It « 




*• Pierre Loti is never idle," writes Mme. Adam, in a paper 
on the well-known French novelist. This I can readily under- 
stand, as no man can be idle who is photographed so much. Not 

onlyisM. Lotipho- 

j tographcd, but he 

is photographed in 
1 every sort of dress, 
I for he seems to 
I have a mania for 
' dressing in fancy 
j costumes. No one, 
! except the German 
i Emperor and pos- 
, sibly the Prince of 
Wales, spends as 
j much time before 
I the camera as 
Pierre Loti. 



Mme. Adam, 
who made her rep- 
utation as a writer 
over the signature 
of Juliette Lam- 
bert, dropped that 
name altogether 
when she became 
the founder and 
editor of the 
Nouvelle Revue, 
Though only in her 
sixtieth year, she 
has retired from the 
editorship of the 
Reime to devote 
I the remainder of 
I her days to writing 
I i i^gj. memoirs. As 

they are to fill sev- 
eral volumes, this will keep her busy for a long time to come. 
Mme. Adam is the only Frenchwoman of modern times ^ho has 
been the mistress of a salon of any reputation. Others have 
tried, but she alone has succeeded. I present herewith a portrait 
of this gifted woman. 

» * » 

T. S. writes to me from Paris:— •• 1 am prompted by your 
favorable notice, in a recent issue of The Critic, of the late 
George P. A. Healy's •Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter,* to 
give you the genesis of that entertaining little volume. I was 
often struck, as must have been all visitors to the interesting 
studio and pleasant family circle in the Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 
where Mr. Healy lived and worked for so many years, by the 
quantity and excellence of the anecdotes with which the affable 
host was wont to spice his conversation. On one occasion, when 
Mr. Healy was more delightfully reminiscent than usual, I sug- 
gested to his literary daughter, Mrs. Mary Bigot ('Jeanne 
Mairet *), then the wife, now the widow, of that refined French 
publicist, Charles Bigot, that her father fall into line with the 
rest of the world and write his memoirs. She was pleased with 
the idea, offered to act as amanuensis and soon sent me three 
or four chapters as specimens of what the whole would be. 
These I found so readable, that I advised their being offered to 
American magazines and journals, so that a large number of 
these recollections were printed in The Century, The North 
American Review, The Youth's Companion, etc., before they 
appeared in their present book-form." 



An astute and successful New York publisher once said 
to me that he thought it a misfortune for a publisher to make a 
success with his first book. This seemed to me rather -a strange 
statement, and I asked for an explanation. ••It is simply this," 
he remarked. • • If his first book is a phenomenal success, he 
thinks that his second and his third will be, not because they have 
the elements of popularity in them, but because he publishes them. 
He becomes self-confident and thinks it impossible that he should 
make a mistake. It is much better for him to have some hard 
knocks at first." I thought of this at the time of the failure 
of Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co. Thexfiret publication of 
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this tircn was the Grant Memoirs. The extraordinary success of 
that book is well known. Everyone with memoirs to publish at 
once flew to this firm, believing (and the firm no doubt shared 
that belief) that its imprint would make the fortune of the book. 
It was quite natural to think this, but what was the result ? Mr. 
Webster died from overstrain and worry, and Mark Twain is to- 
day a bankrupt seeking to pay his debts by a lecturing-tour around 
the world. Perhaps, after all, my friend the publisher is right; 
and if success had come less suddenly to Charles L. Webster & 
Co.. Mr. Webster might have been alive to-day, and Mr. Clemens 
enjoying the comfortable result of his labors by his own fire-, 
side, instead of the discomforts of a world-embracing lecturing- 

tour. 

« * « 

Our English cousins are very fond of girding at us for dis- 
cussing topics of an unimportant, not to say silly, nature in our 
newspapers. I freely admit that wc are given to this vice. But 
are the English newspapers altogether free from it ? Not all. 
Those that have fallen into my hands of late have been filled with 
long accounts of. and interviews with, one Jane Cakebread. a no- 
torious and incorrigible '• D. & D.", who has been sent to jail 289 
times for drinking more beer than was good for her. Jane has 
earned a certain distinction from her repeated '* juggings," but it 
hardly seems to me that she has done anything to deserve the 
amount of attention she has received at the hands of the English 
press. The Chronicle went so far as to give her portrait, drawn 
by Phil May. 



Adelina Patti in a recent interview published in Cassells 
Family Magazine says that her mother always declared that her 
cry as a baby was '* a song in itself — a melodious call for help." 
Mme. Patti, however, believes that she cried * * just as shrilly as 
any other baby." She tells how she used to trundle her hoop in 
Broadway, and adds that she trundled it well. * * Whatever 1 
did I always put my whole heart into it. I'm not sure that 
hasn't been the secret of my success all through life." This is 
something to think about for those persons who believe that 
genius is exempt from the necessity of taking pains, notwithstand- 
ing that it has been defined as an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. Of course, like most epigrams, this is only a half-truth. 
There are plenty of people who have the greatest capacity for 
taking pains, but are guiltless of the least spark of genius. 



A LADY WHO signs herself Florence Balgarnie writes to The 
British Weekly to defend S6nya Koval^vsky against her biog- 
rapher, the Duchess of Cajanello. From people who knew Sonya, 
this lady is confirmed in her belief that **.it was not Sonya, but 
Mme. Leffler the biographist. who was the victim of * overwrought 
passion. ' Lefiler divorced her Swedish husband for the one sole 
object of marrying the Italian Duke of Cajanello. ♦ ♦ ♦ With 
her more limited capacities centred on her all-consuming passion, 
she read her own ideas into the picture she attempted to draw of 
her former friend. " Mme. Koval^vsky, adds this lady, was **an 
idealist and an enthusiast for the movement of young Russia, " 
and '•singularly free from those particular characteristics with 
which Mme. Leffler so lavishly endows her." There is no doubt 
but that S6nya, as seen in her Autobiography, is a much more 
interesting and attractive person than the Sonya painted by Mme. 

Leffler. 

* * * 

It is said in all seriousness that the bicycle is ••grievously 
affecting the book-trade in Paris." But Mr. Sherard, who is a 
pretty keen observer, says that the bicycle is not '•to blame en- 
tirely for the existing • slump. ' " He thinks that the authors 
•• have themselves largely to thank for the present state of things, 
which seems to indicate a tardy if effectual revolt against the kind 
of wares which the manufacturers of literature have for so many 
years past been forcing on the French public. Doubtless the in- 
troduction of sports, the spread of the fashion of taking abundant 
out-of-door exercise, and the consequent general elevation of tone, 
both physical and moral, have disgusted both men and women with 
the morbid and unhealthy rubbish which in their days of degen- 
eration was their spiritual pabulum." If the bicycle had done 
nothing but this, the world would owe it a debt of gratitude. I 
wish that it would do as much for England, and drive the yellow- 
ness out of its literature. 



A ilemorial Window 

We reproduce herewith the central portion of the Mor- 
risson memorial window, in the Morrisson Library, at Richmond, 
Ind. The design for the window was the joint production of 
Frederick Wilson and Joseph Lauber, and represents that mem- 
orable incident in the art of printing, when Guttenberg demon- 




Copyrtgkt tSg4y Tiffany Glass &* Decorating C#. 

strated to Fust and Schoeffer the possibility of printing from 
movable type. The window, as well as the glass employed in its 
construction, was made under the immediate su;)ervision of Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany. 

The lights surrounding the figure portion of the window are 
instructive as well as ornamental. In the lower ones are por- 
trayed three forms of books in use before Guttenberg— namely, 
wax tablets of the Romans carrying an extract from the works of 
Cicero, the scroll of the Greeks with quotations from the Pha?drus of 
Plato, and. lastly, the missal of the Middle Ages, with an appro- 
priate inscription. In the two side-lights there is the Tree of 
Knowledge. 
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The Library of the University of the City 
of New York 

The plans for this new Library, drawn by McKim, Mead & 
White, have been finally adopted, and ground will be broken for 
its erection this afternoon, at the dedication of the Hall of Lan- 
guages and the Havemeyer Laboratory. The program of the cere- 
monies, so far as it was completed when this number of The 
Critic went to press, included the opening prayer by ex- Chancellor 
Dr. John Hall, and addresses by Mr. Charles Butler, Chancellor 
MacCracken, Gov. Morton. Chancellor A. J. Upson of the Regents 
of the State of New York, and Mayor Strong, who will speak in 
behalf of the city. Mr. Butler, by the way, took part in the 
opening of the old building on Washington Square, sixty years 
ago. Congratulations will be offered, on the part of the Asso- 
ciation of the Universities and Colleges of the Middle States, by 
President Hill of Rochester, N. Y. ; from the Association of Uni- 
versities and Colleges of New England, by President M. E. Gates 
of Amherst; and in behalf of the whole body of schools in the 
United States, by the United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. William T. Harris. The formality of declaring the new build- 
ings open for the uses of the University will follow, and also the 
formal opening of the Ohio Athletic Field by Mayor Strong. The 
breaking of ground will end the ceremonies. It is rumored that 
the gift of another building, by an unknown friend of the Univer- 
sity, will be announced on this occasion. 

The new Library will be in classical Renaissance style, to har- 
monize with the Hall of Languages and the Hall of Philosophy, 
between which it will stand. Like all the buildings of the pro- 
posed quadrangle, it will be of yellowish gray brick and lime- 
stone, with roofs of Spanish tiles. Besides the Library proper, 
the building will contain a commencement hall, museum and 
faculty room, so arranged, however, that eventually the museum 
and auditorium can be converted into library rooms, thus fur- 
nishing, when necessary, space for 1,000,000 volumes. The 
grand entrance to the Library will be from the Campus, 
through a portico supported by six columns, thirty feet in height. 
The entrance hall, extending across the entire front, will likewise 
be thirty feet high. Access to the Library proper will be had 
by a staircase, ten feet wide. At the head of the stairs, the fac- 
ulty room and administrative room will be located. The Library 
hall will be 100 feet in length and of the same breadth, surrounded 
by a circular corridor, which may be divided into twenty-six al- 
coves, the plan being to devote at least one alcove to each depart- 
ment of tuition. The reference-library and books but little in 
demand will be kept in a separate room. An ambulatory, with 



classic columns supporting the roof, will connect the Library with 
the Hall of Languages on one side and the Hall of Philosophy on 
the other. 

The picture given here is from the Tribune. 

Educational Notes 

Prof. Haupt. the head of the Oriental Department of Johns 
Hopkins University, has returned to Baltimore from Europe. He 
brings with him proof-sheets of the new Hebrew Bible, together 
with the new English translation of it, of which he is editor-in- 
chief, and the great Oriental library of the late Prof. Christian 
Frederick August Dillmann of the University of Berlin. Speaking 
of this library, the Baltimore American says : — • * Preparations 
are already being made for the reception of this immense library 
of some 5000 volumes. Through the generosity of a citizen 
of Baltimore, who is too modest to allow his name to be used, 
Prof. Haupt was presented with 20,000 marks w^ith which to 
purchase the library. It is one of the most valuable Semitic 
libraries in the world as regards works upon the Biblical languages, 
and there is scarcely any doubt that it will be equalled by none in 
America. Many of the volumes are exceedingly rare and costly , 
and what makes them of even greater value is the fact that they 
are annotated copiously by Prof. Dillmann 's own hand. The 
volumes will be placed in the room of the Oriental Seminary, and 
will go by the name of the Dillmann Collection. Besides the 
books proper, the collection will be enhanced in interest and value 
by a life-size painting of Prof. Dillmann, by his daughter, who is 
a talented artist ; a painting of his house in Berlin and that in 
which he was born, personal relics, manuscripts and a collection 
of his scientific correspondence with other great Biblical and 
Semitic scholars. These additions have been presented to the 
University by Prof. Dillmann's family. His daughter will also 
design a book-plate, to be put in each volume of the collection." 

With the next volume in their series of Economic Classics, Mac- 
millan & Co. make a new departure. Hitherto the series has 
been composed of reprints from the writings of the well-known 
English economists of the past, but the next volume will be a 
translation from a German economist of to-day, viz., the essay on 
**The Mercantile System and Its Historical Significance," by Prof. 
Gustav Schmoller of Berlin, translated by Prof. Ashley of Har- 
vard. It presents a sketch of the general development of trade 
and industry from the early Middle Ages to modern times. The 
essay is of especial interest as an example of the actual w^ork of 
the German historical school of economists, and the attitude taken 
by it on the vexed question of state action in the fcofiomic^eld ] 
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London Letter 

The Yellow Book, it is said, is shortly to be out-colored. Mr. 
Aubrey Baardsley's connection with that original quarterly having 
been severed, it occurred to another (and a new; publisher, that 
his services as art-editor ought not to be left to rust in idleness. 
Thereupon, a new artistic quarterly was projected, and is shortly 
to be upon us. The adventurous publisher is Mr. Leonard 
Smithers, who recently issued Mr. Arthur Symons's •* London 
Nights," and Mr. Symons himself is to be literary editor. He 
will be supported on the staff by Mr. George Moore; and, among 
others, by Mr. F. Norreys Connell, a gentleman who has recently 
caused a deal of good-natured amusement by replying in various 
papers to unfavorable reviews of his ** House of the Strange 
Woman." His real name, I believe, is, Mr. Conal Holmes O'Con- 
nell O'Riordan, and, besides being an Irish litterateur, he is re- 
sponsible for christening The Speaker, Mr. Connell is also an 
ardent supporter of the Independent Theatre. It is not difficult 
to prophesy from the connection of these different names, that the 
new periodical is likely to aim at achieving that easy license which 
The Yellow Book, after a single gasp, dropped and deserted. 
We shall see what we shall see. 

Dr. Nordau returned home on Tuesday of the present week, 
having a few evenings earlier met a number of his old friends at 
dinner at Mr. Heinemann's. Among these were Mr. Albert D. 
Vandam, the well-known *• Englishman in Paris," who has been 
a friend of Nordau from his youth up. and Mr. Sidney Whitman— 
the one Englishman for whom Bismarck has entertained a lasting 
friendship. And this reminds me that Mr. Whitman will put 
forth during the present autumn a volume of ** Teuton Studies," 
which is likely to be full of interest both here and in America. It 
will contain essays on the past and present status of the German 
people, on the labor question, and on various intimate Teuton 
sentiments, and is to conclude with a couple of lengthy articles 
upon Bismarck, recounting the principal features of the home at 
Friedrichsruh, and giving a study in character of the great man 
himself. Many scribes have written fluently of Bismarck, but no 
Englishman has had Mr. Whitman's opportunities of knowing the 
ex-Chancellor and of appreciating his true nature. His book will 
be written from the point of view, not of the journalist, but of the 
sympathetic friend ; and it is safe to attract considerable attention. 
Mr. Crockett continues his lively career, and, despite his im- 
mense fecundity, he really seems to strengthen with each of his 
new books. "The Men of the Moss-Hags" is likely to prove 
the most popular thing he has yet done, and I hear golden opin- 
ions m advance of ** Sweetheart Travellers," which is shortly to 
be at the libraries. By the way, was there ever an author who 
had so many publishers as Mr. Crockett ? Mr. Fisher Unwin was 
the first to lift him into the public gaze, but now each of his 
novels bears a different imprint. Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster 
issued *• Bog-Myrtle and Peat," Messrs. Isbister "The Moss- 
Hags," and Messrs. Wells & Gardner are to have "Sweetheart 
Travellers." And all this within a single year! Mr. Crockett is 
also to write a chapter in the study of Robert Louis Stevenson 
which is to form ttie second volume in Dr. Robertson Nicoll's 
Contemporary Writers Series. The main body of the book is, 
as in the case of Mr. Hardy's "Life," to be written by Miss 
Annie Macdonnell, Dr. Nicoll's invaluable assistant upon The 
Bookman, 

It is not improbable that the problem of the " hardship of 
publishing" will shortly receive an additional impetus in the 
question of reviewers' copies. The custom of sending out books 
for review has grown so greatly of late years that now every paltry 
provincial paper expects its copy, and certain publishers have 
been in the habit of sending out as many as ten per cent, of the 
edition printed to various editors. Now, it is obvious that this 
must knock a large hole in the profit ; and Mr. J. M. Dent, who. 
by rigidly reckoning out the cost of production, has been able to 
issue some of the cheapest and prettiest books in the market, has 
determined to fight the matter. This last week he has published 
Mr. H. G. Wells's "The Wonderful Visit," and has sent out, I 
am told, no more than two review copies. Inquiring editors are 
told that if they want the book, it can be had of any bookseller for 
so much. Mr. Wells is no bad man to fight on, for his "Time- 
Machine" was avast success, and "The Wonderful Visit" is an 
exceedingly clever piece of work. But, with an unknown author. 
Mr. Dent's scheme would be financial suicide. The average 
reader orders his books almost entirely on reviews, or upon talk 
following on reviews, and, if a book was sedulously boycotted by 
the press, it could scarcely by any possibility make its way. No 



doubt, however, this latest move will have the result of cutting 
down the free-list, and absolutely worthless papers will no longer 
be supplied, on application, with worthy and expensive volumes. 
Mr. John Lane is going to follow up the successful Key-notes 
series with a new Library to be called the Pierrot. Mr. Lane has 
had this little matter on his mind for some months, and his visit to 
America in the spring was partly connected with his plans for an 
American edition. The volumes are to be no larger than the 
Tauchnitz, and the price will be half-a-crown net. Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley will be responsible for the artistic decorations. Mr. 
de Vere Stacpole will lead off with a tale bearing the name of 
the series, and Mr. Egerton Castle will follow hard upon him. 
The library is pretty sure to be popular, for Mr. Lane has a singu- 
lar knack of commanding and retaining success. 

Mr. Robert H. Sherard of the Author's Club has recently been 
contributing to The Author certain rather inarticulate notes upon 
a class of men whom he calls "literary black-legs." The current 
number of The Author contains an astounding puzzle, which may 
appeal to the ingenious who have also a care for the inconsider- 
able. Mr. Sherard declares, with the secret reservation of a de- 
tective, that there is stalking about at this moment in London, a 
successful author, a novelist, a man who has made money, a man 
who is known to Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Harold Frederic and Mr. 
Robert H. Sherard of the Author's Club himself, who has actually, 
in the interest of some low firm of publishers, been offering work 
to impecunious authors at the rate of one guinea for 1 100 words! 
Small wonder that, faced by such "crural nigritude," Mr. Sherard 
becomes hysterical. "I wonder," he cries (or words to that 
effect), " I wonder how that author feels when he looks at him- 
self in the glass." /wonder how Mr. Sherard feels when he 
writes such colossal nonsense. Who the novelist is, what he 
wants, and whom he wants it for, I have not the ghost of a 
notion. But I have even less conception of the heinousness of his 
crime. A guinea a thousand words is not, it is true, very hand- 
some pay ; but a large number of weekly papers pay no more than 
a guinea for a column which carries close upon a thousand words, 
and a large number of men are found to do the work, and gladly. 
Moreover, even suppose the wage to be inadequate, there is no 
compulsion upon Mr. Sherard, or upon any other member of the 
Author's Club, to accept the black-legged novelist's ungenerous 
offer ; and, having gone home with his refusal, there is nothing 
under high heaven, or above it, to urge that ill-favored novelist 
from the sight of his reflected features ! Frankly, it is amazing 
that people should be so lacking in a sense of humor as to indulge 
in such ineffectual and infantile petulance. Still, it serves for a 
moment's smile ! 

A good deal of entertaining literary gossip may be expected 
from " Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, " a series 
to be started immediately by Dr. Robertson NicoU and Mr. T. J. 
Wise. The work is said to be founded mainly on manuscript 
material, and the first volume will contain the trial of William 
Blake, letters of Shelley to Leigh Hunt, and new information con- 
cerning Arthur Hallam and the Tennysons. It is not stated to 
what length the series will run ; but, at a first glance, it seems as 
though it might prove inexhaustible. t 

London, 5 Oct. 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



The Canadian Copyright Question 

In a letter to the Tribune, Mr. Henry Kleinau of Hach- 
ette & Co. makes the following pertinent observations :— 

* • The great International Agreement, drawn up and approved 
by the Berne Convention of 1887, is the outcome of fifty years' 
struggle to protect fully the legitimate rights of literary and ar- 
tistic property in every part of the world. * * ♦ By the 
adoption, however, of the manufacturing clause in their act of 
1890, the Canadians must inevitably forfeit all the protective 
rights afforded by the Berne Convention ; and the more one re- 
flects upon this, the clearer it becomes that the Canadian legisla- 
tive body cannot have realized the importance of its decision. 
It is, of course, possible — though by no means certain — that 
Canadian printers may make larger gains, and that their industry 
may become more important. But what would this advantage be 
in comparison with the removal of all international copyright 
protection in every part of the world for all the Canadian pub- 
lishers ? The interests, too, of the Canadian author, painter, 
sculptor, musical composer, designer, engraver, lithographer, 
photographer, architect and scientist seem to have been totally 
overlooked. As a result of the final adoption of the new act in 
its present form — and Canada's consequent iso/**-^- '--^-^ ***-' 
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Berne Convention, — all copyright productions issued within the 
Dominion could be freely pirated by foreign countries with out any 
hindrance whatever. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

•' The conditions of the Berne Convention are essentially based 
upon the mutual reciprocity of nations. ♦ » * j^ what posi- 
tions would British authors find themselves if, for instance, such 
important book-manufacturing centres of Germany as the king- 
doms of Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, or the Grand-duchy of 
Baden, determined, on the same plea, to free themselves from 
the restrictions imposed upon the whole of Germany by the 
Berne Convention ? * * * There are analogous cases in nearly 
every country. The French and Spanish colonies might, likewise, 
deem it advantageous to follow in the wake of Canada, but it is 
pretty certain that their respective home governments would not 
tolerate such exceptions. » * ♦ if g^ch exceptions are to be 
allowed, piracy, 1 fear, would so< n be again the order of the day. 
The people who would suffer most would be the authors in 
English-speaking countries. Is it, then, possible that the British 
Government will be so short-sighted as to sanction a measure 
fraught with so much mischief and danger ? The Berne Conven- 
tion may possibly require modification, but the endeavor o( every 
honest person should be to strengthen this * international bend,' 
which, like the * postal union,' should take effect in nearly every 
country of the world." 



The Drama 

Mr. Jefferson at the Garden Theatre 

Nearly ten years have elapsed since Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
last was seen in this city in the character of Caleb Plummer in 
**The Cricket on the Hearth," which he revived irf the Garden 
Theatre on Monday evening. The impersonation is one of his 
finest achievements— only second to his Rip Van Winkle, — and 
has stood beyond all power of rivalry since the death of the lamented 
John E. Owens. In some of his other parts Mr. Jefiferson is un- 
able to conceal entirely the envious marks of Time, but in the per- 
formance of Caleb his own age is no disqualification, while his 
beautiful art and fine and sympathetic intelligence, both ripened 
and mellowed by long experience, are displayed to the rarest ad- 
vantage. Certainly, there is no falling off in the freedom and 
delicacy of his execution, in the delightful simplicity and freshness 
of his humor, with its sweet and deep vein of underlying pathos, 
or in the physical powers needed to give expression to that won- 
derful outburst of emotion following his recognition of the son 
whom he had so long mourned as dead. It is in the recognition 
scene that he reveals in the most striking way the wide scope of 
his resources, but his most artistic work must be sought in the 
scenes with his blind daughter, in which the suggestion of the real 
sadness, suffering and anxiety concealed beneath the cheerful, 
chipper manner is exquisitely pathetic. 

The performance was received by a crowded audience with every 
manifestation of delight, but the effect of it was marred in more 
places than one by the incompetence of the supporting company. 
Miss Connie Jackson, of course, was, as she has always been, an 
exceedingly good Tillie Slowboy, but the other female members of 
the cast played with the awkwardness of absolute novices, and 
their male associates were not much superior to them. Even the 
genius of Mr. Jefferson staggered under the burden thus imposed 
upon it. 



rXr. Fitch's •« illstress Betty " 

It is to be feared that Mme. Modjeska has been mistaken 
in the value of this new four-act play by Mr. Clyde Fitch, which 
she presented in the Garrick Theatre on Monday evening, or that, 
at any rate, the piece will have to be remodelled and in great part 
rewritten before it can be played with any hope of permanent suc- 
cess. She was attracted, doubtless, by certain qualities and 
opportunities in the story — very fascinating to an actress of her 
wide range and copious resources, — but failed to realize the in- 
herent weaknesses of construction, characterization and literary 
expression, which are only too apparent in actual representation. 
If a guess might be hazarded, she probably contracted for the 
piece while it was yet in skeleton form, giving the playwright 
credit for a capacity of filling in details which, unluckily, he does 
not possess. Beyond question, the general scheme was rich in 
promise. Betty Singleton, an actress of great genius and beauty, 
is, in the first act, which occurs behind the scenes of a theatre, at 
the zenith of her brilliant career. She has just married a young 
duke, and is taking her farewell of the stage in the character of 
Beatrice. It is the crowning triumph of her career, and she re- 



turns to the greenroom, in the full flush of happiness, to find her 
adored bridegroom drunk and incapable. In the second act her 
disillusion is completed. Her duke is not only a sot and a brute, 
but he loves his cousin, so far as he can love anything except 
Uquor, and, after a vain appeal to whatever may be better in his 
nature, she leaves his house. In the third act, a few weeks later, 
having discovered that there is no longer a place for her in the 
theatre — a manifestly absurd proposition, for what manager would 
shut his doors against a favorite and a big public scandal ! — she 
returns to her husband, whom she finds reformed, sober and 
docile, ready and eager to make amends and restore her to the 
dignity of a wife, but resolute against any profession of personal 
devotion. These terms she refuses — although she loves him still 
— and in the end forces him to confess his love for his cousin. 

Then she insists upon leaving him again and forever, which is 
plausible enough, but when he, from a newly awakened sense of 
remorse and duty, refuses to listen to such a proposition, she, pro- 
fessedly for the sake of his happiness, declares that during her ab- 
sence she has been the mistress of his friend, her former lover, 
and induces the latter, who is providentially present, to support 
her in the lie. Having thus created an irreparable breach, she 
sends the lover also to the right-about and. in the fourth act, dies, 
mad and starved, in a garret, where her husband discovers her 
too late. The falsity and absurdity of this tale are only too clear 
even in this hurried synopsis. In the representation, when en- 
forced by a mass of inadmissible detail, they are much more glar- 
ing. Nothing but Mme. Modjeska's art prevented a fiasco. Her 
acting in the first act, and especially in the ingenious scene of her 
farewell speech before the curtain, was exceedingly fine, and in 
the garret scene, in which for the first time she was able to rely 
upon her own unaided powers, she created genuine enthusiasm. 
Her portrayal of the poor, mad woman reciting passages from her 
favorite Shakespearian heroines, was brilliant and infinitely 
pathetic, and her dying recognition of her husband sent a thrill 
through the whole house. There was loud applause when the 
curtain fell, but this tribute was offered to her art and courage. 
The play, in its present shape, is hopeless. 



riusic 

••His Excellency" 

This two-act operetta by Mr. W. S. Gilbert and Dr. 
Osmond Carr was produced at the Broadway Theatre on Monday 
night under the direction of Mr. George Edwardes, who first gave 
the work at the Lyric Theatre, London, on 27 Oct. 1894. The new 
libretto will certainly add nothing to Mr. Gilbert's fame, but will rath- 
er confirm the impression, which has been gaining ground of late, 
that the author of ** The Mikado " has seen his best days. This 
is a sad fact, for Mr. Gilbert has been an invaluable contributor 
to the gaiety of nations, and the world owes him a large debt of 
gratitude. 

*• His Excellency*' is the story of a practical joker, whose joking 
recoils upon his own head. He hires a strolling player to imper- 
sonate the Prince Regent and dispense favors which are to turn 
out to be fraudulent. The strolling player is the Prince himself, 
who has come to sec what is going on in Elsinore, and the favors 
turn out to be genuine. The dialogue has very little of the 
familiar Gilbertian humor, and the lyrics are uncommonly weak 
as productions of the pen that wrote ''Patience " and ** lolanthe.^' 
The second act contains almost nothing to relieve its dulness, 
and the players try to strengthen it by introducing extraneous 
matter of a very poor sort, indeed. The one truly Gilbertian 
conceit in the work is that of the regiment drilled as ballet girls, 
and it results in some irresistibly funny stage business. Dr. 
Carr's music is pretty and rhythmical, but it lacks character and 
leaves no marked impression on the mind. The operetta is 
handsomely mounted, and is fairly well performed. 



The Fine Arts 

Art Notes 

The discovery, by Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, of a means of con- 
trolling the production of metallic lustres of several colors in glass- 
ware bids fair to add another artistic industry to those in which 
America is admitted to excel. The lustres are obtained by means 
of an excess of the metallic oxides used for coloring the glass, 
iron in small amount producing a deep red, while in excess it pro- 
duces the range of dull or lustrous tones to be observed in the 
metal itself. Gold gives a fine rose color, or a more brilliant 
range of lustrous effects. No one in recent times has succeeded 
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in manipulating these latter effects so as to secure really artistic 
results (not accidental), until Mr. Tiffany took up the matter. He 
has already attained considerable success in this difficult art. and, 
it is probable, will finally be able to produce any tone he desires 
in whatever place he wishes it to appear ; in which case he will 
have accomplished more than the makers of the ancient lustrous 
majolicas, so much prized by collectors. 

—The exhibition of portraits for the benefit of St. John's Guild 
and the Orthopaedic Hospital, to be held at the National Academy 
of Design, Oct. 30-Dec. 4, promises to be even more successful 
than the exhibition of portraits of women of last season. A few 
portraits of children and distinguished men will be added this 
year, but women's portraits will continue to be the principal 
feature. None of the pictures shown last year will be exhibited. 
Tea will be served on Thursday afternoons. 

— A joint exhibition of the summer work of the Brooklyn Art 
School, the Coscob Summer School of Art, and of Mr. William 
M. Chase's class in the Shinnecock Hills, was opened at the Art 
Galleries in Montague Street, Brooklyn, on Monday, and will 
close on Oct. 23. The exhibition comprises several hundred 
sketches and studies, in oils and water-colors, of a great variety 
of subjects, in landscape, still-life and the figure, and there is 
in it very little of the weak and aimless work which used for- 
merly to predominate in school exhibitions. Mr. Walter Shirlaw 
and Mr. Joseph H. Boston, who arc among the instructors of 
the Brooklyn Art School, show each several studies of figures 
and landscapes. 

— On Nov. II, the Municipal Art Society will present to the 
city Mr. Edward E. Simmons's decorative panels for the Oyer 
and Terminer court-room in the new Criminal Courts Building. 
The presentation will be made by some well-known speaker. Mr. 
Simmons's panels, which won the first prize of $5000 offered by 
the Society, are practically ready. (See The Critic of 17 Feb. 
and 28 April 1894.) 



Current Comment 

Dialogue vs. Description. — Everybody must have ob- 
served the growing tendency to use dialogue instead of descrip- 
tion. The old-fashioned description — word-painting it used to be 
called— is going out fast. Perhaps we are too impatient to read 
it any longer. If, for instance, you take up one of the old-for- 
gotten novels of the last century — I have scores of these, and 
have had to read them all, — you will find description employed for 
everything. No emotion, no passion, is suggested or left to the 
imagination ; there is very little dialogue. The result is, gen- 
erally, the most deadly dulness conceivable. I think that Black 
and White was the earliest paper to publish those dialogues, and 
monologues, and scenes in dialogue, which, in the hands of 
Anthony Hope and Miss Violet Hunt and others, have been found 
so delightful and so fresh.— 5/r Walter Besant, in The Author. 

« « « 

Book Notices and Book Reviews. — There are two ways 
of looking at literature, or, to be exact, let me say two ways of 
looking at new books as subjects for newspaper enterprise. The 
first is as matter of news. That is what drives us into all these 
columns of book notices • * within a week of publication. " The'sec- 
ond is as literature in the high sense, as something which requires 
a considered judgment, a judgment based on careful reading, on 
large views, and on settled principles of criticism. That cannot 
always be supplied within a week of publication. It is not im- 
possible to reconcile the two if the public will be content with 
news as news; that is, with such an account of a new book 
as shall convey to the reader an accurate notion of its subject and 
of the treatment of its subject ; with such extracts as may be illus- 
trative, and even so much attempt at an estimate of its value or 
importance as may be possible within the time. Then, if the book 
deserves it, the considered and critical review may come later. 
Nor are the difficulties so great as they may seem ; so few are the 
books, those of science and special subjects excepted, which re- 
quire more deliberation than it is possible to give them within a 
week of publication.— 6^. W, Smalley, 

♦ * ♦ 

A Salaried Gossip. — Everywhere the police when unravel- 
ing a crime are sedulous in thwarting the curiosity of the re- 
porters. To work with them is equivalent to hunting with a brass 
band. Ordinarily the first surprise in the trial of any conspicuous 
criminal is the difference between the evidence of the witaesses 



and the stories of the crime furnished the public beforehand by 
the newspapers. The reporter, instead of being the chief aid of 
the detectives and the prosecuting authorities, is, on the average, 
the chief nuisance with which they have to contend. It must be 
so. The reporter is but a salaried gossip, and the village con- 
stable and magistrate who should seek the cooperation of the vol- 
uble female whose recreation it is to talk across the fence to her 
neighbors, would be as wise as the detective and district attorney 
who should rely on the press for help. — San Francisco Argonaut, 

im i^ n^ 

Mr. Labouchere no Hero-Worshipper.— In his old age, 
Turner betook himself to a rickety old house in Chelsea, assumed 
the name of his landlady, shunned society, and painted. We are 
now invited to show our admiration for the great artist by pur- 
chasing th!s house and maintaining it as a shrine. I certainly 
have no intention of subscribing one farthing to anything so 
ridiculous. The discussion of this wondrous scheme has drifted 
into one as to the terms on which the painter lived with the land- 
lady, whose name he took. They may have been platonic, they may 
have been the reverse. I really care exceedingly little what they 
were. * * ♦ in regard to painters and other men of creative 
genius, the creative power seems to have been something very in- 
dependent of the individual. « The greatest poets, painters, sculp- 
tors, etc. , have often been in their every-day life the poorest and 
most contemptible of God's creatures — greedy, sordid, petty, and 
grossly material. The best monuments of men of genius are the 
creations of their brains — the exegi monumentum cere perennius of 
Horace, in fact. Hero worship that consists in gloating over a 
chair in which the hero sat, or. treasuring up some old pair of 
breeches that the hero wore, has always been, to my thinking, the 
lowest form of worship. — London Truth, 

♦ * * 

Please Name The ** Freak " Magazines. — No lecturer cer- 
tainly should be introduced into a college and presented by the 
faculty or by any lecture committee to the students whom they 
are not willing to present for admiration or imitation. * * * We 
think it would be well for the public if the magazines adopted a 
rule of the same kind about their contributors, but then, maga- 
zines are avowedly published to make money and not to instruct 
youth. Their selection of writers, therefore, on the ground of 
simple notoriety we can only object to for the reason for which we 
might object to the exhibition of •* freaks " and monsters in a dime- 
museum. Such displays may do harm, but no one pretends that 
they are meant to do more than amuse or gratify a more or less 
vulgar curiosity. Moreover, the objections of moralists would 
probably do no more to purify the magazines than the newspapers. 
Business is business, and when the money is coming in, the cry 
of the preacher waxes very faint. — New York Evening Post, 

Notes 

RuDYARD Kipling's new ** Jungle Book," to be published by 
The Century Co, on Nov. 10, will contain initials, emblematic 
head-bands, etc. , by Mr. Kipling's father. As a matter of course, 
the advance sale of this book is very large. 

— *• Other Times and Other Seasons," by Laurence Hutton. 
will contain fifteen brief essays, tracing the origin of some of our 
modern games and customs, and telling of the beginnings of the 
observance of some of the days we celebrate. They are on * * Foot- 
ball, " * • Prize-fights, " * * Tennis, " * • Golf, " * • Boat-races, " ' * Trans- 
portation," *' Tobacco," ** Coffee," ** A Gammon of Bacon," 
*• St. Valentine's Day," ''April-fool's Day," "Good-Friday," 
"May-day," "The Fifth of November " and "Christmas-day." 
Mr. Hutton relevantly quotes from authors ancient and modem. 

—Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden announce " The Story of a 
Baby," by Ethel Turner, and " A Comedy of Honour," by Nora 
Vynne, as the first two volumes in The Nautilus Series. The 
designs for covers, title-pages, half-titles and end-papers of this 
new series are by Prof. R. Anning Bell. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have become the American agents 
of the " Arber Reprints." well known to every student of English 
literature or history. The latest addition to the list is that of the 
famous "Paston Letters" (1422-1509), in a new edition contain- 
ing upward of 400 letters hitherto unpublished. They are edited 
by James Gairdner of the Public Record Office, with annotations, 
a chronological table and full indexes. The same publishers an- 
nounce that Mr. La Farge's book of lectures will be called " Con- 
siderations on Painting." and that the next volume of the Iris 
Series will be "Where Highways Cross," by J. S. Fletcher. 
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— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will add to their list of publications, 
** Bookbindings Old and New," by Prof. Brander Matthews; a 
book on New Orleans, by Grace King, illustrated by Frances 
Jones; and **In the Smoke of War," by Walter Raymond. 
**Casa Braccio." Mr. Crawford's new story, which was com- 
pleted in the October Century, will be published by them on Nov. i, 
with the original Castaigne illustrations. 

— Miss Marie Corelli is publishing a new romance, and the 
Prince of Wales has expressed a desire to have the first copy. 
We wonder what he wants to do with it ? 

— Among the new books announced by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. are **The Laureates of England," with selections from their 
works, by Kenyon West ; * * Whist Tactics, " by Mr. Foster, the 
well-known authority ; and ' * Rhymes and Roses, " a new volume 
of verse, by Samuel Minturn Peck. 

— Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. announce * * Our Industrial 
Utopia and Its Unhappy Citizens, " a book showing the bright 
side of the relations between labor and capital, and intended to 
** dispel the prevalent fear of trusts," by David Hilton Wheeler; 
and **That Dome in Air," a series of reviews of the works of 
Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, Whitman, Blake, 
Cowper and Wordsworth, by John V^nce Cheney. 

— **A Man and His Womankind," by Nora Vynne, is the 
name of the latest volume in the Buckram Series. 

— The October Quarterly Journal of Economics (published for 
Harvard University) contains an article, by Prof. Lexis of Gottin- 
gen, on the concluding volume of Marx's *• Capital"; an article, 
by Prof. Bascom of Williams College, urging the retention of the 
gold standard as against international bimetallism ; one by Mr. G. 
K. Holmes of the Census Bureau, pointing out how far the 
people of the United States live in their homes as owners or as 
tenants ; and a theoretical discussion, by Prof. Taussig of Har- 
vard, of the employer's place in distribution. 

— A portrait of Prof. Helmholtz, taken on the day of his last 
appearance in the lecture-room, will appear in the November 
Scribners, with a brief account of his leading discoveries in 
science. 

— The September -<4z«tfr/V"«» Antiquarian has an article, by Miss 
Alice Fletcher, on *• The Sacred Pole of the Omahas." Under 
the head of '* Indian Migrations and Myths," Dr. Wallace W. 
Tooker has an article on the Pamunkey Legend, and the editor 
has an article on '*The Early Location of the Tribes of New 
England, " Dr. Washington Matthews identifies the San Mateo 
mountain with a very charming myth of the Navajo Indians ; and 
special prominence is given to •* The New Race," which was dis- 
covered by Dr. Petrie to the west of the Nile. 

— The November Century will contain an article on **The 
Armenian Question," by Prof. James Bryce, M. P., and a note 
on the same subject from the pen of the Duke of Westminster. 

— The Looker-On is the name of a new ** Musical, Dramatic 
and Literary " monthly, published in this city. Music has the 
lion's share in the first (October) number of the new venture. The 
stage is represented by- an article on • * The Boards Shakespeare 
Trod," by a comedy in two acts, by Paul and Vaughan Kester, 
and by dramatic notes. There are some *• Friendly Observations " 
anent criticism and its pitfalls and responsibilities, which may rep- 
resent the literary element of the paper, since the book reviews are 
of musical works ; and the rest is about music, and excellent of its 
kind — among the contributors being Henry T. Finck, W. F. Ap- 
thorp and H. E. Krehbiel. Among the many portraits adorning 
this number is one of Paderewski by Mr. Gribay^doff, much better 
than the one by the same artist, published some years ago. 

— It is said that Mr. Hall Caine will receive $15,000 for the 
serial rights, English and American, of his new novel. 

— Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. have in press a new illustrated 
edition of *• Robinson Crusoe," and a war story for boys, **The 
Blue Balloon: A tale of Shenandoah Valley," by Reginald 
Horsley. 

— Mr. I. N. Ford writes to the Tribune that ** Captain Mahan is 
writing an introduction to an important new work now in prepara- 
tion by Sampson Low, Marston & Co. This is H. W. Wilson's 
* Ironclads in Action,' giving in two volumes the history of naval 
warfare during the last forty years, with some account of the 
development of the battleship in England. Hitherto there has 
been no single work accessible to the general reader dealing with 
this important subject, and even the professional student has been 
forced to collect a formidable array of volumes before he could 
have the naval history of his own times at hand. " 



— The Frederick A. Stokes Co. announces something new in 
the way of a magazine. It is called The Pocket Magazine^ 
being of a size to slip conveniently into a man's overcoat pocket. 
It will be printed on uncalendercd paper in beautiful big type, and 
cost ten cents a number. But the price is not the only attraction — 
the list of contributors is the drawing power. Among them are 
Messrs. Rudyard Kipling, S. J. Weyman, Brander Matthews and 
Conan Doyle, while among the ladies are Miss Wilkins, Miss Jewett 
and Mrs. A. K. Green. Each number will be complete. The 
editor is Mr. Irving Bacheller, of syndicate fame. 

— Among the companies incorporated at Albany, on Oct. 12, is 
the Combined Press of New York. It will deal in literary articles 
and^ illustrations for newspapers and periodicals. Its capital is 
$15,000, and the directors are John Kendrick Bangs of Yonkers; 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, and Albert B. Paine, of New York; A, H. 
Lewis of Washington, and R. K. Munkittrick of Nutley, N. J. 

— Miss Beatrice Harraden sailed for England on Saturday last. 
She will probably return before long, and spend the winter in 
California. 

— •* Zola, "says Mr. R. H. Sherard," always advises his friends in 
confidence not to read his stories in their serial form, as he always 
mates many alterations, emendations and additions before they 
appear in volumes. It is the same with Hall Caine, who labors 
hard over his proofs of the book, though little, if at all, over the 
newspaper proofs." 

— The Land of Sunshine pronounces Rider Haggard's ** Heart 
of the World " a •* gorgeously readable book, " but before doing so 
remarks that ''Mr. Haggard conscientiously misspells two- thirds 
of the Spanish words he uses, and misuses a fair share of the 
rest; and this is his least blunder "; and that "there is hardly a 
turn in his clever plot which does not betray impossible ignorance 
of his material. " 



Publications Received 

Abraham Lincoln's Speechet. Compiled by L. E. Chittenden, ti.as. ^, . ^ ^ 

^ ^ ' Dodd, Mead & Co. 

American History Leaflcta. No. ax. The Stamp Act. xoc. ALovell&Co. 

Balzac. Honors, de. The MarrlaRe Contract $1.50. Roberts Bros. 

Bartlett, Edwin J. Laboratory Exercises In Chemistry. 50c 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes. Ed. by S. Baring-Gould. |a. 

^ ^ ' ^ J B. Uppincott Co. 

Bok, Edward W. Succesfward. %t, Fleming H Revell Co. 

Book of Athletics. Edked by N. W. Bingham, Jr. $1.50. Lothrop Pub. Co. 

Browning's Complete Poetical Works. $3. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Browne, W. H. Famous Women of History. Phlla. : Arnold & Co. 

Burnett, Frances H. Two Little Pilgrims' Progress. $1.50. . ^ .. 

Charies Scribner's Sons. 
Champney, E. W. Witch Winnie at VersaUles. Ix.50. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Colvlll, Henry. The Land of the Nile Springs. New York : Edward Arnold. 

Dear Little Marchioness. Thomas Y. Croweil & Co. 

Don. By the Author of "Laddie." %x. Roberts Bros. 

Educational System of Vertical Penmanship. Prepared by A. K Hill. Pts. 1-8. 

Boston : Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Eight Orations of Lyslas. Ed. by M. H. Moi^n. Glnn & Co. 

Ellis. Edward S. The Young_Rancher8. PhUa. : Porter & Coates. 

Enelish Dictionary. Ed. by J. A. H. Murray. Depravallve-Development ; 

Far-Fleld. 9 parts. 60c. each. Macmillan & Co. 

Fifty SelecUons from Valerius Maxlmus. Edited by C. S. Smith. »5C. ^ ^ ^ 

Boston : Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Flnley, Martha. Elsie's Journey on Inland Waters. $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Flelcher, Horace. Mentlculture. |i. A. C McClurg & Co. 

Fletcher. J. S. Where Highways Cross. 75c. Macmillan & Co. 

Foote, M. H. A Life of Christ for Young People. Harper & Bros. 

Francis, Francis. Wild Rose. fi. MacmUlan&Co. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. Vicar of Wakefield. Ed. by H. M. Sprague. 48c. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Goodwin. Maud W. The Colonial Cavalier. Little, Brown & Co. 

Gore, Charies. Dissertations. $9.50. Charies Scribner's Sons. 

Graves and Hawes. A First Book in Greek. |i. .. « ^ . 

Boston : Leach, Shewell & Sanl>om. 
Grant, Robert. Refiectlons of a Married Man. ^i.as. Charies Scribner's Sons. 
Grant, Robert. Opinions of a Philosopher. %i 25- Charies Scribner's S<ms. 

Hare, A. J. C. The Gurneys of Earlham. 2 vols. $6. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Hardy, "T The Return of the Native. Harper & Bros. 

Hervey, Maurice H. Dead Man's Court. 75c. F. A. Stokes Co. 

Holmes. F. M. Hugh Melville's Quest. %t 25. J. B. Lipplncott Co. 

Hocking, Joseph. •' All Men Are Liars." $1.50. Roberts Bros. 

Hutton, Laurence. Other Times and Other Seasons. _ ^ ^^ "^n^^*", ? .r*^' 
Hymnal for Schools. Ed by Charles T. Ives. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Iota. A Comedy in Spasms, ii. „ u* ^- '^>«?^*2 ^** 

Jewett, Sarah O. The Ufe of Nancy. $1.25. Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 

Ker. David. The Wizard King. $1.50. J B. LIppincott Co. 

Kellner. M. L. Prophecies of Isaiah. Cambridge. Mass. 

Kingsley, Charles. ^ Westward Ho I a vols. 75c. Two Years Ago^. 

a vols. 



75c. 
Kron, Kari. T« 



Alton Locke. 75c. 



Macmillan & Co. 



«..w.., .^-... .'en Thousand Miles' on a Bicycle. New York : Pub. by Kari Kron. 
Lever, Charies Confessions of Con Cregan, a vols. Roland Cashel, 

a vols. Sir Tasper Care w. Maurice Tlemey. Little, Brown & Co. 

Leland. Charies G. Hans Breitmann in Germany— Tyrol. J. B. Lipplncott Co. 

Uves of Cornelius Nepos. Edited by Issac Flagg. ^oc^,,^ s^,^,,, & sanbom. 
Longfellow, Henry W. Courtship of Mile. Standlsh ^-so^^^^^^^^^^^.^ ^ ^^ 

Mackay. Eric. Song of the Sea. Ii.as. Chicago : Stone & Kimball. 

Maud, Constance. Wagner's Heroes. 
MacDonald, George. UUth. $1.35. 



New York: Edward Arnold,^ 
IJbda, M«id& Co.! 
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McPherson. Lydia Starr. Reullura. Bu&lo : C. Wells Moulton. 

Milton, John. Select Minor Poems. Ed. by J. E. Thomas. 48c. 

Silver. Burdett & Ca 
Moliire. Translated by Katharine P. Wortneley. ix.so. 

Boston: Roberts Bros. 



Moore. F. F. The Sale of a Soul. 
Moore, F. F. The Secret of the Court. 
Napoleon's Last Voyac:es. 
Nevius, Helen S. C. Life < 



$1.25. 



of JohnLiyingston Nerlus. $a. 



F. A. Stokes Co. 
J. R Lippincott Co. 
1. B. Lijipincott Co. 



New Alice in the Old Wonderland, f x.50. 

Nyne»Atev. Wllmofs Child. 75c. 

Norrls, Oliver M. Nadya, it. 2$. 

0*Grady, St^ndlsh. 1 he Chain of Gold. ij.a$. 

Oman, Charles. History of Enfi^land. 

Peck, Samuel Mlntum. Rhymes atid Roses. $z.as. 

Perry, Nora. A Flock of Boys and Girls. 

Phelps, E. S. A Singular Life, f 1.95. 

Plimpton, A. G. A Bud of Promise. 50c. 

Poems of a Youthful Bard. 

PooU Maria Louise. Against Human Nature. 

Pyle, Howard. The Garden Behind the Moon. 

Pulitzer, A. The Romance of Prince Eugene. 

Raleigh, Walter. V ohert Louis Stevenson. 

Ray, Anna Chapin. Half a Dozen Boys. 

Radford, Dollie. Songs and Verses. I1.35. 

Renan, Ernest My Sister Henrietta. Tr. by A. L. Alger. $1.3$. 

Renan, Ernest History of the People of Israel. I2.50. 

Royal Natural History. Vol. z. No. 6. 50c 



Fleming H. Revell Co. 

J. R Lippincott Co. 

Dodd,Mead&Co 

Fleming H. Reveil Co. 

Dodd, Mead & C o. 

New York; Edward Arnold. 

F. A. Stokes Co. 

Little. Brown & Co. 

Houghton, Miflain & Co. 

Roberts Bros. 

L B. Lippincott Co. 

Hai per & Bros. 

|a. Charles Scribner*s Sons. 

a vols. $s. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

New York : Edward Arnold. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Robeits Bros. 

Roberts Bros. 



F. Wame & Co. 



Selection of Passages from Plato. Tr. by B. Jowett. 3 vols. $3.50. Macmlllan & Co. 
Scott, Walter. Lady of the Lake. Ed. by H. B. Sprague. 48c 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Scott Walter. Lady of the Uke. Edited by J. A. Tufts 35c. 

Leach, Sbewell & Sanborn. 
Scherren, Henry. Popular History of Animals for Young People. I3.00. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Shedlock, J. S. Pianoforte Sonata. London : Meihuen & Co. 

Smith, Samuel F. Poems of Home and Country. Ed. by H. B. Carrington. Ix.50. 

SUver, Burdett & Co. 

Smith, R. Mayo. Statistics and Sociology. Pan L ' 

Southey, Robert. £r glish Seamen, ii 95. 

Southworfh. G. A. £^sentials of Arithmetic. 60c. 

Streatfield, R. A. Masters of Italian Music. $1 75. 

8teel, Mrs F. A. Red Rowans. |i. 

Talbot, C. R. The Impostor, ii 50. 

Thompson. Maurice. The Ocala Boy. |x. 

Turgenev, Ivan. A Sportsman's Sketches, a vols. 

Tynr r, Paul. Cash or Credit ? loc. 

Vincent, Leon H. A Few Words on Robert Browning. Phila.: Arnold & Co. 

Walton's Lives. $1.35. Chicago : Stone & Kimball. 

Ward, Herbert D. A Dash to the Pole. ii. Lovell, Coryell ft Co. 

Wells, H.G. The Wonderful Visit ii 95. Macmlllan & Co. 

Whiting. Lilian. From Dreamland Sent ii.95. Roberts Bros. 

Winter, John Strange. Private Tinker. 50c. F. A. Stokes Co. 

Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Vol. VI. |6. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Yongc, Charlotte M. The Long Vacation. *x. Macmlllan & Co. 

Young, Capt C. The Last of the Vikings, iz.50. Macmlllan & Co. 

Zola, Emile. A Love Episode. |a. J. B. Lippincott Co. 



I3. Macmlllan & C: 

Chicago : Stone & Kimball. 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Macmlllan & Co. 

Lothrop Pub. Co. 

Lothrop Pub. Co. 

$9 . 50. Ms cmll Is n & Co. 

Madison. Wis.: Impress Co. 




You won't know 
the luxury of Pipe 
Smolcing until you 
use Yale Mixture. 

A two-oz. trial package post- 
paid for 25 cents, ^ 
marfsuric Bros.* 

The American Tobacco Co., 

Buccessor, BoltUnore, Hd. 



Horsford's Add Phosphate 

Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin P. Vose, Portland, Me., says : 
** I have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good." 

Descriptive pamphlet free on appHoation to 
Kmnford Chmilcal Works, Provldenoe^ B« !• 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

For sale by all Druggists. 



To Publishers 

TA€ Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is " the first littrary journal in America." It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 
It is devoted to literature and the arts. 



** That admirable Bnckram Herlee to which a dull 
book is never admitted."— X Y. Timet. 

ISmOt with /r<mti9pieee$ and gilt topt^ 75c. eaeK 
JUST PUBLISHSn. 

A MAN AND HIS WOMANKIND. 

By^NORi. Yynn^. This 1b said to be an entertaining 
story, bearing on the problem contained in 
the danger of woman's unselfishness fostering 
man's selfishness. 

LADY BONNIE'S EXPERIMENT. 

A fanciful tale. By Tighb Hopkins. 
N. F. TimM: ** It will be liked, because it amuses, 
because it is odd, because It begins in a startling 
manner, and ends with an unexpected catastrophe 
* * * ingenious and diverting * * * full of bright 
things.*' 

HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 



Woolens. 

MefCs English^ Irish^ 

and Scotch Suitings 



Trouserings & Overcoatings^ 

Homespuns^ Golf 

and Bicycle Suitings, 



Ladies^ Dress Cloths, 

New colorings^ fancy mixed effects. 

Ladies^ and Children's doakings. 

Rough and smooth faces. 



INFANTS' CLOAKINGS. 



%ccadwau c& IJtS dt. 



NEW YORK. 



Cycling 
Delight 



is at its greatest these 
days. Cool, bracing 
air ; hard, smooth, 
dustless roads. The 



COLUMBIA 



BICYCLE 




holds llOO of de- 
light in every dol- 
lar of the llOO it 
costs. You may 
just as well buy 
your machine for 
next year now. 

POPE MFG. CO., 

OBNBIIAI. OmOBS 
AND rAOTORIB*. 

HARTFORD. OONN. 



B ookbindin g | 

in single volumes, or in quantities i | 

for the library or presentation, ^ ^ 

in all varieties of leather ^ 

The mounting of photographs on 

ordinary paper that will 

keep flat a specialty 

HENRY BLACKWELL 

a6 University 




Cor. loth Street 



6 University Place # 

street New York City K 
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JUBT READY 

In the ** International Series of Public Men of 
To-day.** Edited by g. H. Jbtes. 

*,* Uonolse and popular biographies of the men 
who are making history. 

M. Stambuloff. 

By A. HULKB Bkjlm AN. with six foil-page portraits. 
12mo, cloth, $1.S5. 
**Thls admirable biography . . . well worthy 
of a place In the admirable series to which It be- 
longa^'— M K Timts. 

READY IMMEDIATELY. 

The German Emperor William II. 

By Charlis Lowb, author of " The Life of Prince 
Bismarck.** With portraits. 18mo, cloth. $1.85. 
** This series tells of the men of affairs who do 
the work of the world."— .^V// o/ ikt Timts. 



The Spirit of Cooltery ; 

A Popular Treatise on the History, Science, Prac- 
tice, and Bthic iX and Medical Import of Culinary 
Art With a Dictionary of Culinary Terms. By 
J. L. W. Thudichum, M. D., F. R. C. P., London. 
In one volume, 12mo, cloth, 728 pages, $3.25. 
*'Thls Is more than a cook-book, for It not only 
teaches the best methods of cooking, but gives the 
reasons therefor. It Is practical, historical, scien- 
tific and ethical, and abounds In scientific facts of 
great value.** — Daily (Mter'Ocfatr^ Chicago. 



By the Editor of " The Nineteenth Century.*' 

Tlie Lesfends of Kin^ Artliur 

and His Kniiflits of tlie 

Round Table. 

Eighth edition. In square 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

*** An abridgement of Sir Thomas Malory's ver- 
sion, as printed by Caxton, with additions from 
<3eoiirey of Monmouth, etc. , arranged into a more or 
leas consecutive story by James T. Knowles. 

**Preolsi*ly what It professes to be; an abridge- 
ment. In a clear and popular style, of Malory's 
*Morte d' Arthur,' with a few additions and some 
changes In arrangement.**— 7%« Nation^ New York. 



JUST READY. 

By the Author of ** Quiet Stories from an Old 
Woman*s Garden." (Alison McLean.) 

Paul Heriot's Pictures. 

A new collection of short stories by this charming 
writer. With Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, $1J26. 

By the Author of ** The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab." 



The Wliite Prior; 



A Family Mystery. By Fbrgus Huxi. 
paper coTor, 40 centa 



18mo, neat 



JU8T READY. 

Chess Novelties 

A.nd Their Latest Developments, with Comparisons 
of Chess Openings of the Past Century and the 
Present, Not Dealt with In Existing Works. By 
H. E. BiBD. With diagrams. 12mo, cloth, $1.60- 

A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 

Whist, or Bumblepuppy. 

By '* Pbmbbidob.** 12mo, gilt edges, $1.00. 

'* The best player In the world may gain from his 
observations, and a mediocre player can scarcely 
find a better counsellor."— /f/vrinv. 



ANEW STORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By the Author of '' The Hlspanlola Plate.** 

Tlie Desert Siiip; 

A Story of Adventure by Sea and Land. By John 
Bloundklle-Burton. Illustrated by Humb Nis- 
BET and W. Buckley. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 



For sale by all booksellers, or postpaid^ on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 



F. WARNE & COMPANY 

3 Cooper Unlon> New York. 



JUST PUBLISHED 



ZORAIDA. 

By Wm. lb Qubux, author of ** The Great War In 
England In 1897.'* A romance of the Harem and 
the Great Sahara. Full of stirring Inolienta 

Zoralda promises to be one of the books of the 
year. The first edition was exhausted In ten days 
and a second one Is now being printed. 

''The first line of this romance strllces Its key- 
note : * The adventure was strange, the mystery In- 
explicable.* The bpok Is full of adventure from the 
first to the final chapter.*'— Western Daily Time*. 

''It is u story to fascinate the Interest of the 
reader from start to finish, and when done to make 
him rather regret there Is not more of it.'*— 7*A« 
World. 

" I took up the book In a perfunctory way, but In 
less than half an hour found myself excited, and 
very pleasantly so. ... It Is a breathless kind of a 
booli, because you cannot lay It down, even when the 
man says, ' Dinner Is served.' Remember, though, 
that It Is pure fiction. ... If you don't like pure 
fiction you will be bored. If you do you will be de- 
lighted."— Geor£7« H. Uepworthn tn the Herald. 

With 21 full-page illustrations of great merit by 
Harold Pipfard. 12mo, Holllston cloth, stamped 
with gold, silver and colored inks, $1.50. 

A COMEDY IN SPASMS. 

By " Iota,** the author of •' The Yellow Aster." 

A brilliant satire on modem English social life. 
Not morbid, lilce many of the books by the leaders of 
the " new women," but marked by keen and fasci- 
nating satire. 
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Stray Thoughts About Keats 

29 October 1795 
" Who fished the murex up ? " asks Browning. " What 
porridge had John Keats?" Of porridge as well as of 
praise Keats had a larger portion than is commonly sup- 
posed. But at present all agree that it was he who " fished 
the murex up." Not Byron, not Moore, not Shelley, not one 
of his famous contemporaries, except Wordsworth, so shaped 
the course of English poetry as did this " light-hearted 
master of the wave.*' In color and melody, in romantic 
charm, in luxuriance of fancy, in truth and delicacy of char- 
acterization, in wealth and aptness of phrase, our modern 
poetry is incalculably richer than that of the last century ; 
and for all this, primarily at least, we must and do thank 
John Keats. In our own country, whose critics have hon- 
ored him so highly, whose artists have interpreted his fan- 
cies with so much feeling and skill, it is notable that the 
younger poets owe more to Keats than to Swinburne, Ros- 
setti, or Tennyson, his illustrious disciples. 

Nowadays, perhaps, the poetical creed of Keats is pro- 
claimed too often and too loudly. But in his own day and 
generation it was otherwise. For a people like the Eng- 
lish, a commercial people, a people in whom the leaven of 
Puritanism was still active, this gospel of beauty was no 
superfluous message. Perhaps in our own land at a later 
time the saying of Emerson, " Beauty is its own excuse for 
being," did not carry conviction to all its hearers. But one 
wishes that the well-known line of Keats which offers so 
infallible a criterion of beauty had been placed elsewhere. 
For the primitive nature-myth related in " Endymion" does 
not appeal to us with a perennial charm, nor has , Keats in- 
vested the story with spiritual or other significance. The 
poem, too, is ill-constructed, and, though it abounds in 
lovely passages, it contains relatively few of the masterly 
phrases which have suggested a comparison of Keats with 
Shakespeare. For he, like Shakespeare, had the gift of ex- 
pressing a thought with so easy a terseness, with such a felic- 
ity and finish, that amplification or adornment would only 
mar the symmetry of the phrase. He touches an object 
with the sunbeam of his sympathy or the moonlight of his 
fancy, and to our duller consciousness it appears transfigured. 
Nor are the faults of " Endymion " those of omission alone. 
Its crudities and extravagances were freely admitted by 
Keats in his admirable preface, and were partly accoiinted 
for, though not excused. But Keats himself, in all proba- 
bility, was not fully conscious of the unfavorable conditions 
of his environment. The social class in which he was 6orn 
had no clear sense of other than material things. Unprac- 
ticed, ill-informed, pulled hither and thither by charlatans, 
harboring all sorts of inconsistent ideals, or rather velleities, 
the English "lower middle-class" inhabited an intellectual 
chaos. Add to these special disadvantages the native tend- 
ency to excessive individualism, the lack of a true tradition 
of style, the absence of ** any central authority representing 
high culture and sound judgment," and we can only wonder 
that the faults which exasperate Mr. Swinburne were not 
i;rosser and more frequent. 

Keats, then, is a living force in the world of art. Yet in 
its outer circles — by the gentle and Gentile public, — one 
<luestions whether his peculiar charm has ever been felt. 
With all his imagination, Keats had little invention ; he was 
no bom teller of stories. And so the good people who de- 
mand that every picture shall tell a tale or illustrate a moral 
are disappointed and bewildered as* they wander through 
this richly stored gallery, and wonder what it is that con- 
noisseurs admire. Doubtless, there is a real reason for dis- 



content ; " the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear 
with hearing." But rightly to appreciate the finesse^ the 
quietude and suggestiveness of Keats's best and most idyllic 
work, requires a native taste or a trained imagination. 
" The Eve of St. Agnes " comes nearest, perhaps, to the 
popular type of poetry ; but to a public that wants its i*s 
dotted and its /'s crossed, even this glowing bit of romance 
appears imperfect. What became of the lovers after thty 
"fled away into the storm"? Did they "live happily to- 
gether for many years," in the old fairy-tale fashion ? The 
poet saith not ; nor did he even write a sequel to assuage 
one's curiosity. Provoking boy ! 

We may perhaps assume that the popular interest in 
Keats is personal rather than literary, having its source in 
the legend to which " Adonais " has given an undeserved 
immortality. For readers of The Critic that legend re- 
quires no refutation. But the poet's fame has lately suf- 
fered from other causes. The publication of his letters to 
Fanny Brawne has given fresh life to the old accusation of 
unmanliness, of which the seeds were sown in Keats's own 
verse. Conjectures as to the priority of the different ver- 
sions of "Hyperion" have been followed by hints that, if the 
poet's life had been prolonged, his art and genius, instead of 
maturing, would actually have deteriorated. With such 
speculations we are little concerned. Americans, remem- 
bering that one of the wisest and purest of their own states- 
men betrayed a strange morbidness dunng his courtship, 
will hardly allow that over-susceptibility in love implies 
mental or moral degeneracy. As for the process of a poet's 
development, may we not say that fluctuation is its law ? 
Genius has its tides and times, its moods and phases; and 
the prophets of its weather are no more infallible than our 
Signal Service prognosticators. 

" I have no opinion upon anything in this world," said 
Keats, " except upon matters of taste." Though a palpable 
overstatement, this avowal tells us much. From this and 
other utterances of Keats's, one might construct a complete 
creed of dilettanteism. Keats was no mere butterfly bard, 
but he had the defects of his qualities ; and with all its love- 
liness, his poetry is rarely soul- satisfying. He seldom faces 
the stem realities of life ; seeking to escape them, he enters 
the world of fancy, and gives himself up to aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. " Ever let the fancy roam I" he says ; and he praises 
the beauty of his Grecian urn because it can " tease us out 
of thought." In so young a man, this attitude is natural 
enough. What the poet says of love is true also of youth : — 

* ' Fable is his world, his home * * » ; 
Delightfully dwells he 'mong fays and talismans. 
And spirits ; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine." 

A man of the years of Keats could not have acquired that 
" wisdom " which the Greeks prized in their poets. Ideas 
he had in plenty, and fine ones, too ; but his outlook on life 
was not broad or high enough, his perception of the mutual 
relations of things, as, indeed, he frankly acknowledged, was 
not always clear. For Keats was only half a Greek. The 
Greek poets of the classical period " saw life steadily, and saw 
it whole." For the Greeks, remarks a modern writer, " there 
is no passing by on the other side, no turning away the eyes 
to vanity from pain." Hence, too, though an accurate and 
loving observer of Nature, Keats fails to interpret her soul. 

" Yourselves and your fellows ye know not; and me. 
The matcless, the one, will ye know ? 
Will ye scan me, and read me, and tell 
Of the thoughts that ferment in my breast. 
My longing, my sadness, my joy ?" 
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If the reason of the higher worth of poetry is that it tends 
to express the universal, the essential superiority of Words- 
worth's poetry to that of Keats is explained. Wordsworth 
was permitted to share not only the "aching joys" and 
" dizzy raptures " of youthful poets, but the insight of the 
pure in heart, and the peace that passeth understanding. 
Yet there are signs that Keats, had he lived, would have been 
chastened and humanised by sorrow. Who can forget the 
pathos of the " Ode to a Nightingale," that most exquisite 
of all his productions ? There are throbs of genuine 
Weltschmerz in this plaintive poem. How tenderly touched 
is that picture of the homesick Ruth " in tears amid the 
alien corn " ! That sighing apostrophe, *« No hungry gen- 
erations tread thee down,^ breathes the very key-note of 
socialism. Notable, too, as coming from Keats, is the con- 
fession that " Fancy cannot cheat so well as she is famed to 
do." Yes, one believes that the still, sad music of humanity 
would not have remained unheard, nor the tears that are due 
to human suffering unshed by this beloved singer, had the 
bhnd Fury with the abhorrfed shears not slit the thin-spun 
life. And one's regret for his " unfulfilled renown " is all the 
keener in imagining the spiritual heights he might have won, 
the noble prospects he might have revealed in undying song. 
Futile, men tell us, are such regrets; but O, surely they are 
natural, surely they are holy ! Shall we condemn the tender 
impulse that moves young lovers to clasp responsive hands 
beside his grave ? Not while we call Pity divine, and mortal 
things may touch the heart. 

Yet, looking only at his actual character and achievement, 
what shall we say of him ? A maker of golden verse, an 
interpreter of beauty, an enricher and enlarger of artistic 
expression — he was all these, but he was even more an em- 
bodiment of the spirit of youth. Some of his sayings may 
seem to transcend a youthful experience ; but that is the 
effect of genius ; the informing spirit, the implied philos- 
ophy, the underlying faith are those of the flowering-time. 
How alive he was to impressions ! How full of careless 
cheer, how frank, modest, loyal, warm-hearted! One 
loves to fancy him walking in the country with his friend 
Severn : — 

•'Nothing seemed to escape him; the song of a bird and the 
undcrnote of response from covert or hedge, the rustic of some 
animal, the changing of the green and brown lights and furtive 
shadows, the motions of the wind— just how it took certain tall 
flowers and plants— and the wayfaring of the clouds ; even the 
features and gestures of passing tramps, the color of one woman's 
hair, the smile on one child's face, the furtive animalism below the 
deceptive humanity in many of the vagrants, even the hats, clothes, 
shoes, whenever these conveyed the remotest hint as to the real 
self of the wearer. ♦ ♦ * Certain things affected him ex- 
tremely, particularly when * a wave was billowing through a tree,' 
as he described the uplifting surge of air among swaying masses 
of chestnut or oak foliage, or when afar off he heard the wind 
coming across woodlands. 'The tide! the tide!' he would cry 
delightedly, and spring on to some stile, or upon the low bough 
of a wayside tree, and watch the passage of the wind upon the 
meadow grasses or young corn, not stirring till the flow of air 
was all around him, while an expression of rapture made his eyes 
gleam and his face glow till • he would look sometimes like a wild 
fawn waiting for some cry from the forest depths,' or like 'a 
young eagle staring with proud joy before taking flight.' [' I can 
never forget the winelike lustre of Keats 's eyes,' said Severn once. 
* just like those of certain birds which habitually front the sun.'] 
The only thing that would bring Keats out of one of his fits of 
seeming gloomful reverie was the motion of the ' inland sea ' he 
loved so well, particularly the violent passage of the wind across 
a great field of bariey. From fields of oats or barley it was almost 
impossible to allure him ; * * * the sea, or thought-compelling 
images of the sea, always seemed to restore him to a happy 
calm." 

Not merely the buoyancy and fresh enthusiasm of youth, 
but its romance, its budding sentiment, its stormy sorrows 
and sighs of "sweet self-pity," had their part in him. His 
early death, which saved him from " the contagion of the 



world's slow stain," gave him an immortality of youthfiilness. 
Smooth-browed and lustrous-eyed, he dwells in the world's 
memory as a 

** happy melodist, unwearied. 
Forever piping songs forever new." 

E. J. H. 

{See *'T/te Graves of Keats and Severn,** on page 26g.) 
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The Condition of Women in the United States, By Mme. Blanc, 
Bentzon.) Roberts Bros. 

America has so long been a cynosure of the wondering 
interest of the French, as a practical and successful exem- 
plification of some of the daring theories which Gallic tem- 
perament has rendered impracticable at home, that we 
should have become quiescently accustomed to their insist- 
ent and often kindly meant comments upon our manners 
and customs. But, in fact, we have developed an almost 
national and certainly vocal characteristic of sensitiveness to 
foreign opinions, chiefly under the spur of this branch of 
French literature. This year, as a direct consequence of the 
fierce light of advertisement which beat upon the World's 
Fair, we have the published notes of an unusual number of 
voyagers who have been with us garnering opinions and 
pruning prejudices. Chief among them, M. Paul Bourget 
was variously amused and appalled by those of our charac- 
teristics which fell under his notice; and now comes Mme. 
Blanc to record her observations. This clever lady left 
home prepared to approve of *' The Condition of Women in 
the United States." She had read of us till she evidently 
believed that we were all to be divided into classes as scien- 
tifically defined as the fauna and flora of our continent. 
But, like many of her sex, she has not the faculty of exact 
reasoning. Her logic is obnoxious to the rule which school- 
men call the illicit process of the minor term, for, in general- 
izing upon American women, she drew her premises from 
the observation of cults only. 

Her America reads more like the America of Emerson's 
time than that of to-day. She seems scarce to have tasted 
the broad life of our country, which to a really scientific 
observer is the wonderful charm of our development. Our 
complex nationality is now in the second or third generation 
of descent from the original grafting of pan European shoots 
upon the Anglo Saxon stock, and in the resultant efflores- 
cence the really acute foreign student of modem American 
civilization should expect to find his best explanation of our 
aberration from his old-world standards. Mme. Blanc is cer- 
tainly the most fair-minded of our critics, and she as certainly 
fraternized with good people while here, which is more than 
can, be said for M. Bourget. What claimed her closest at- 
tention in Chicago was Miss Addams's work at Hull House. 
In Boston, Mrs. Howe, Miss Ticknor and Mrs. J. T. Fields, 
with the women's clubs, seemed to her to typify New Eng- 
land life. To her French way of thinking, the freedom of 
our women's colleges is almost monstrous. She was unable 
to comprehend, except with a shrug, the practicability of co- 
education as she saw it in Knox College at Galesburg, 111. 
She exclaims over the Boston ways of Negroes in New 
Orleans, who (she says) study Greek and therefore evince 
the demoralizing effect of education on the lower races. In 
all she saw there was something to approve and much to 
marvel at; and, if sometimes she deplores the results we 
attain, her record of it is always good-tempered, and we 
read her book with real gratitude and renewed admiration 
for the woman whose novels have given us all such charming 
hours. We were particularly glad, moreover, to learn the 
few salient facts of M;ne. Blanc's life which are prefixed to 
her book by the publishers. It may be added that it is there 
recorded that the " Th. " of her pseudonym stands for her 
baptismal name, Theresa. 
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Florentine Witches 

Legends of Florence, By Charles Godfrey Leland, Macmillan ^ Co. 

When Horace would appease Gratidia, he took care to 
refer to that lady as being a pious worshipper of Hecate. 
Mr. Leland, who is under obligations to Gratidia's success- 
ors, pretends, like Horace, to give them a respectable stand- 
ing as priestesses of a religion old as the hills and deeply 
rooted as their foundations. He defends them against the 
attacks of the Church, the world, and the devil—who would 
claim them for his own. They are, he assures us, the last 
remnant of the classic age, and their doctrines are at the 
core of Protestantism, modern liberalism and scientific doubt. 
We have found similar assertions in Papal encyclicals. The 
essence of witchcraft, Mr. Leland maintains, is in the oppo- 
sition of the individual will to the established order of 
things. Rites and incantations are merely expressive ; the 
power of magic is in the strength of the sorcerer's will, 
which is to be cultivated by constantly doing whatever is un- 
lawful and contrary to nature. Those who eat the apple of 
forbidden experience become in the end like unto gods, and 
may conjure the moon down mto their kitchen garden, and 
cause an enemy to suffer torments by sticking pins in his 
image. Nature, though obstinate and recalcitrant, is like the 
coon in the story, and will finally surrender to the wishes of 
one who, she has learned, will stick at nothing to compel 
her. The greater the sinner, the greater the sorcerer. 

The most interesting of the traditions which Mr. Leland 
and his helpers, the witches, have gathered in Florence and 
its vicinity, furnishes some evidence in support of his the- 
ory. The incantations in " Manfred " and in " Faust " are 
mere rhetorical rubbish to his scongiuriazione to the demon, 
Intialo, which shines in comparison wiih them like a live 
coal from the everlasting bonfire. The shadowy goblin 
evoked by remorse, our author identifies with the Etruscan 
Hintial, usually supposed to be an ordinary ghost. Intialo, 
taking the form of the dead man, appears to torment and 
terrify the poor sorcerer, who has, or believes he has, a mur- 
der on his conscience. The long conjuration given by Mr. 
Leland is pronounced in order to turn the tables upon the 
tormentor, by asserting his victim's superior determination 
and malevolence ; and the conjuror ends by threatening to 
reduce the demon to such a condition of subserviency that 
he shall be but as the sorcerer's own shadow, an unnoticed 
though faithful follower. This is, in fact, the remedy usually 
essayed by criminals, and doubtless found efficacious ; and 
it was the flame of actual crime that caused all this smoke 
of heresy and superstition in the ages when witches most 
flourished. Mr. Leland's error is obvious, in confounding 
with this diabolism rational movements towards liberty. 
The force may be the same — that of individual expansion ; 
but in the one case proper limits are recognized, in the other 
none. 

The anarchists of to-day dispense with witches and de- 
mons, and consequently we may believe that Mr. Leland's 
Maddalena and her comtn}res are powerless for harm. It was 
a good idea to set those old crones to useful labor as gath- 
erers of folk-lore. They are themselves the great reposito- 
ries of uncanny talcs and scraps of occult learning, and their 
customers are precisely those most likely to be acquainted 
with old legends of a more innocent sort. The story of 
" II Biancone," written out by a witch, is one of these. 
Biancone (the White One) is the colossal statue of Nep- 
tune in the Signoria at Florence. It appears that he was 
in the habit of driving his chariot up the Amo, as though 
claiming dominion over the valley, spuming out of his way 
the familiar eel of the fairy of the river. But, armed with a 
magic wand of olive, the river goddess transformed the eel 
into a beautiful maiden with whom II Biancone fell in love, 
only to be mocked at in his turn. Attempting to bear her 
away, nolens^ volens, in his chariot, he was changed by the fairy 
into a form of marble. Though the sea-god was sculptured by 
Ammanati in 1575, the story is evidently many centuries 



older. It is a variant of the classic tale of the contest be- 
tween Athene and Poseidon, which was sculptured upon the 
western pediment ot the Parthenon. In the Florentine ver- 
sion, the contestants are deities of sea and river, which is 
readily understood. In the Athenian, the eel has become 
Athene's serpent, and the olive is her gift, the protectress of 
the city taking the place in the story of some obscurer 
nymph of the Ilissos. 

But besides tales of witches and remnants from antiquity, 
" Legends of Florence " contains many modern myths re- 
lating to the streets, towers, squares and bridges of the flow- 
ery city. Dante, if properly invoked, will sit down with you 
on the curbstone and instruct you in the art of making 
verses ; Giotto and his lamb have become goblin and fairy, 
and live in the Campanile ; and the ghost of Michael Angelo 
has developed a satyr-like propensity to spoil the sketches 
of young lady artists. Legends have attached themselves to 
every sculptured stone and ornamental bronze ; there is a hu- 
morous tale to account for the pills of the Medici, a fantastic 
one about the lanterns of the Strozzi, and there are stories 
of San Miniato and of Or' San Michele, of the Duomo and the 
Certosa, the Mercato Vecchio and the Mercato Nuovo, and 
of the Street of the Pretty Women and the Street of the 
Gadding Servants. None of the tales, we may be sure, has 
lost much in the telling, and certain of the number appear to 
have grown like mushrooms from invisible seed ; but, as the 
author is usually careful to distinguish between those which 
he has set down substantially as they came to him and those 
in which he has indulged his fancy, the reader who wishes 
simply to be amused, and the reader on the hunt for authen- 
tic folk-lore, may both be satisfied. 



•« Pony Trades " 

By Frederic Remington, Harper ^ Bros. 

The title of this entertaining book of travel and ad- 
venture is well chosen. Mr. Remington, whose paintings of 
Indian and military subjects annually adorn the walls of the 
Academy of Design, recounts how the battle with the Sioux 
on the Wounded Knee was fought and won, how cow- 
punchers pass their time at the Hacienda San Jos^ de Bavi- 
cora, how stage- coaches are tipped over and their passengers 
spilled on the road in Chihuahua, and how the Yellowstone 
police scramble up and down the slopes of the Great Divide, 
investigating geysers and protecting Uncle Sam's few remain- 
ing wild critters. Beginning by telling how he was once 
obliged to give chase to a major-general, he ends with an 
even more exciting account of a bear- hunt in the Rockies. 
The tracks of the pony show more or less in each of these 
chapters, but disappear for a while in an account of canoe- 
ing on a northern river, and in some highly imaginative tales 
of bicycle service in Chicago riots and Pennsylvanian miners' 
strikes. 

'Mr. Remington has the two capital qualifications for a 
popular writer : he has something to say, and knows when 
he has said it. His experiences have been lively and varied, 
and, if they were not always agreeable at the time, he can 
enjoy them in retrospect, and share his pleasure with his 
readers. He never spins out a yarn. Some of his phrases 
tell us as much as another man would tell in a page. The 
ascent of a steep ridge is summed up as a " bellows-bursting 
climb " ; the policy of the Apaches has been ** not to encour- 
age immigration " ; his friends, the cow-boys, " lack many 
virtues," but " it is a terrible scoundrel who goes to hell from 
Mexico." There was a darky cook at the Hacienda San 
Jos^, whose legs were " out of all drawing," but who could 
prepare a dish of bull's tail that was " de bes' thing yo' ever 
threw your lip ober." Mr. Remington is an artist, and takes 
his art au serieux. Consequently his illustrations are not 
always as humorous as his text. But there is some fun in 
the grotesque shadows of the row of mules being harnessed 
by lamplight, lots of character in his Indian scoQts^ajidjQpvt^l 
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boys, and his "Modern Sancho Panza" — the cook afore- 
mentioned on his burro — is a comedy in little. In his draw- 
ing of horses, Mr. Remington would be truthful and not 
humorous ; but he has not yet arrived at perfection, and a 
half-truth is sometimes worse than a caricature. 



•< Qualifications for Ministerial Power '* 

By Charles Cuthbert Hall^ D. D, Hartford Seminary Press. 

There is an indefinable feeling abroad that the modern 
minister will have to repent of his goodness, unless he can 
go one step further and be good enough to be interesting. 
Otherwise it does not make very much diflference whether he 
is good or not — always excepting his wife, of course, and the 
few others about him to whom this slower and more beauti- 
ful eloquence has time to appeal. But when it takes three- 
score years for a man's goodness to take eflfect, and one has 
to marry him, almost, to find it out, and rub against his 
dumb lovableness day after day in the closer affairs of life — 
why not be a deacon or something, instead of going to a 
theological seminary to grow into a minister by listening to 
lectures on *' Qualifications for Ministerial Power" ? There 
is little enough goodness in the world, without having it 
put by Itself and wasted in sermons. Goodness is an ingre- 
dient, and always has a deadly effect unless given in solu- 
tion. Salt is necessary to every fibre of the body, but one 
need not follow the example of Lot's wife to be a pillar in 
the Church, and the first qualification for ministerial power 
is to have something with which the goodness can be mixed. 
Unmixed goodness is one of the most serious evils with 
which the modern pulpit is confronted. This is not saying 
that one needs to murder Uriah in order to write psalms, or 
that Paul's holding the clothes of those who stoned Stephen 
made him the greatest preacher of his time. It is simply 
saying that David could have been quite a worthy man 
after his various sins, and prayed a great deal, and yet 
we should never have heard of him ; and it was not for his 
goodness that Paul was made an Apostle. 

It is one of the limitations of the book that lies before us 
that the goodness is too insoluble, and it does not discover 
solvents either for itself or for its readers. While it has ex- 
cellent firstly, secondly and thirdly qualities, and a carefully 
studied appreciation of opposites, and a certain apparent 
and rather laborious comprehensiveness, it is guilty of glar- 
ing omissions. Out of 240 pages on the qualifications for 
the ministry, there are just ten on intellectual qualifications, 
tucked in at the end of a long chapter on " Qualifications 
Physical." The book seems to neither miss in itself nor de- 
sire for others those natural gifts — those impelling, prophetic 
qualities, — which alone can make our preachers the inspirers 
of our day ; and all the amazing and suggestive psychology 
of inspiration the Bible contains is passed over in silence. 
The cultivation of the imagination — the organ of faith and 
the unseen — is not mentioned ; and the persistently serene, 
lethargic attitude of most of our theological seminaries 
toward the art of expression is reinforcd with one more 
deadly illustration. To be sure, there has gradually crept 
over the scholastic torpor of those who have become too 
often the teachers of ministers because they do not preach, 
a dim sense that something must be done about it ; and we 
have at last an attempt to take hold of expression at its 
lower end, and elocution — such as it is — is recognized. We 
have also chairs of homiletics, with rare exceptions, in 
which the skeletons of sermons sit and tell how they were 
put together. But the reform ends here. The atmosphere 
of divinity schools is fatal to the expansive instinct, and the 
prime qualification of lectures like these, called in from the 
outside, should be the vital, contagious, expressive qualities, 
which, to a peculiar degree, these lectures consistently, 
almost conscientiously, avoid. 

And, indeed, telling men how to preach is so impossible 
as to make it necessary for the man who does it to give in 



doing it a good example, whether any one can follow it or 
not. Phillips Brooks and Mr. Beecher both succeeded in 
similar courses, but only by the carrying power and the 
singular candor with which they have practically said 
" Preach like this," and the need of the American pulpit to- 
day is the dedication of those gifts of imagination and feel- 
ing which find little encouragement in seminary lectures, but 
which, cultivated in spite of them, are the sources of all 
memorable power with the people. This fact is only empha- 
sized by the aloofness of almost every strong preacher from 
the schools, and his great-hearted love and manful grasp of 
all the literatures that have inspired the world. 

The first qualification of a preacher is not only a conse- 
cration to God, but to genius and the power to live, and the 
hunger of living in the atmosphere of genius — winding 
slowly about his life and the habits of his heart the old cur- 
rents of the stronger souls, the creative minds, who live now 
and live forever like great instincts of the human race. It 
is only thus that he can preach the Gospel — which was the 
goodness of a Genius, to be ever remembered because of 
the gifts so many of His followers ignore. It will always be 
true of Him, "Never man spake like this man " ; but the 
education and training of our preachers need not make 
it any more true than it has to be. 

With the exception of this notable and conventional over- 
sight. Dr. HalFs book has the better characteristics of its 
class, and abounds in those pleasant excellences that he has 
given us reason to expect. 



«< Malay Sketches " 

By Frank Athclstane Swettenhani, Mactnillan ^ Co, 

In this age, when all nations and peoples are brought into 
the glare of publicity, the romancer and the philosopher as 
well as the geographer and traveller are at work setting forth 
strange peoples. No Kipling nor Heam has yet gone among 
the African pigmies, to tell us how hfe looks when lived in 
forest darkness, or as seen from eyes that are only four feet 
from the level of the earth, but no doubt the analysts and 
impressionists of pigmy-land will in due time arrive. While 
we are waiting, we may turn with the author of this volume 
to the mysterious people of the Golden Chersonese. Mr. 
Swettenham has done well to eschew statistics, history, 
geography and politics, moralizing and p»ophecy, in order to 
tell us of the real Malay man and woman. In his eyes the 
Malay is a short, thick set, well-built man with straight black 
hair, a dark brown complexion, thick nose and lips, and 
bright, intelligent eyes. He is kindly and polite, never cring- 
ing, and is reserved with strangers, and suspicious, though he 
does not show it. He loves fun and a good joke, is a gossip 
and fond of gambling and sports. He borrows money with 
the face of an angel and repays it with the scowl of a devil. 
Intensely conservative, he has many of the traits that belong 
to the Japanese, yet differs totally from them in as many 
others. When brooding over real or fancied insults, he is 
apt to get into a state of blind fury, which produces the amok^ 
but the author insists that he is not treacherous. As children 
the Malays are beautiful ; in their premature old age they 
are excessively ugly. Where or when the race originated, 
nobody yet knows. 

Evidently the kriss is emblematic of the nature of the 
Malay — keen, cold, sudden and unexpected in the eye of the 
white man, as the lightning of heaven. The author, who, 
notwithstanding his English name, subscribes himself "Offi- 
cier d'Acad^mie," describes a tiger-hunt with spear and the 
kriss, and devotes a chapter to Imam Mamat, who ran amoky 
killing six persons and wounding many others. Malay life, 
dances, amusements and diseases are described in the 
form of incident or story, and " the eternal feminine " is in- 
troduced in the history of one of the dark-eyed daughters of 
the race, who loved a white man named Grant. The curi- 
ous superstitions of the race, many of which are survivals of 
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a time antedating the advent of the Gospel of Islam, are 
given in detail. The book suggests, rather than demonstrates, 
what could be done with the same material by a greater mas- 
ter. It gives us an appetite for more of the same sort, but 
of better quality, if possible. 



<«La8t Poems" 

Of Janas Russell Lowell. With portrait. Houghton^ Mifflin &-" Co. 

A SLIM VOLUME, printed on one side of the paper only, 
contains all that we are likely to have to add to the poetical 
works of the author of " Sir Launfal " and " The Biglow 
Papers." There is little in the volume that is absolutely 
new. A sonnet, " On Hearing a Sonata of Beethoven's 
Played in the next Room," and a copy of verses " Intended 
to go with a Posset-dish to my Dear Little God-daughter," 
are, we believe, all. The latter was written in 1882, and 
runs as follows : — 

Intended to go with a Posset Dish to My Dear Little God- 
daughter, 1882 

In good old times, which means, you know, 

The time men wasted long ago. 

And we must blame our brains or mood 

If that we squander seems less good, 

In those blest days when wish was act 

And fancy dreamed itself to fact, 

(iodfathers used to fill with guineas 

The cups they gave their pickaninnies, 

Performing functions at the chrism 

Not mentioned in the Catechism. 

No millioner, poor I fill up 

With wishes my more modest cup, 

Though had I Amalthea's horn 

It should be hers the newly born. 

Nay, shudder not ! I should bestow it 

So brimming full she couldn't blow it. 

Wishes aren't horses : true, but still 

There are worse roadsters than goodwill. 

And so I wish my darling health, 

And just to round my couplet, wealth. 

With faith enough to bridge the chasm 

'Twixt Genesis and Protoplasm, 

And bear her o'er life's current vext 

From this world to a better next. 

Where the full glow of God puts out 

Poor reason's farthing candle, Doubt. 

it « 3tC >|( « 

Now if there's any truth in Darwin, 
And we from what was, all we are win, 
I simply wish the child to be 
A sample of Heredity, 
Enjoying to the full extent 
Life's best, the Unearned Increment 
Which Fate her Godfather to flout 
Gave him in legacies of gout. 
Thus, then, the cup is duly filled ; 
Walk steady, dear, lest all be spilled. 

The verses " On a Bust of General Grant," which appeared 
in Scribners Monthly, were written much later, and are 
probably Lowell's last work. By dint of taking measure- 
ments with a foot-rule, as it were, something of Grant's 
physiognomy is made to appear. He was like Marius, hke 
Cromwell, like an old Norse dragon-slayer; still nothing 
ideal, " a plain-people's man," in civil life an easy prey of 
knaves ; but, above all, the 

•• Doer of hopeless tasks which praters shirk." 

It cannot be said to be a satisfactory portrait. ** The Or- 
acle of the Gold-fishes," the first and the longest poem in 
the volume, treats of such matters as thought-transference 
and the world beyond the senses, and was suggested, prob- 
ably, by a fancy of the late Prof. Clifford's, that our universe 
might be considered as complete in itself and as completely 
isolated as a glass globe full of water is to the gold-fish. 
The sonnet, referred to above, runs as follows: — 



On Hearing a Sonata ok Beethoven's Played in the Next 

Room 

Unseen Musician, thou art sure to please. 
For those same notes in happier days I heard 
Poured by dear hands that long have never stirred 

Yet now again for me delight the keys : 
Ah me, to strong illusions such as these 

What are life's solid things ? The walls that gird 
Our senses, lo, a casual scent or word 

Levels, and 'tis the soul that hears and sees ! 
Play on, dear girl, and many be the years 

Ere some grayhaired survivor sit like me 
And, for thy largess pay a meed of tears 

Unto another, who. beyond the sea 

Of Time and Change, perhaps not sadly hears 

A music in this verse undreamed by thee! 
Christmas, 1885. 

Under the figure of Turner's " Old Temeraire," we have a 
fine allegory of the Church being dragged away to oblivion 
by a scientific demon belching fire and smoke. This incon- 
clusive, speculative vein runs through most of these " Last 
Poems," ornamented every now and then by some brilliant 
fancy which would have a finer effect if applied upon a more 
solid background. Perhaps the most enduring of the lot 
will prove to be "The Nobler Lover" and "Love and 
Thought." 



Deuteronomy 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy. By tlie Rev, 
S. R. Dtiver, D. D. (The International Critical Commentary 
on the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments,) Charles 
Scribner^s Sons, 

The aim of this series of commentaries is to be abreast 
of modern scholarship, and free from ecclesiastical and po- 
lemical bias. That the commentaries will also be fairly 
international and interdenominational may be seen from 
the list of scholars engaged upon the work. This list may 
be found in the prospectus ; it is too long to be given here. 
It is not without reason that the series starts out with Deu- 
teronomy, for, as Westphal has observed of the book, it is 
" Ariadne's thread in the labyrinth of Pentateuch criticism " ; 
and of English and American scholars. Dr. Driver is easily 
the first on the subject of Deuteronomic lore. In a care- 
fully considered introduction he gives us the results of the 
latest scholarship with reference to the composition, the 
authorship and date of Deuteronomy. By a comparison of 
the text of this book with the Jehovistic, Elohistic, Priestly 
and Law of Holiness codes, he gives his reasons for holding 
that the writer of the main part of Deuteronomy ignored 
the two latter codes. At this point Dr. Driver has modified 
what he said in his " Introduction to the Study of Old Tes- 
tament Literature," where he regarded the Deuteronomic 
writer as " ignorant " of the Priestly Code. In that the 
Deuteronomic precepts are based upon the two earlier codes, 
he considers the book as justifiably referred to Mosaic au- 
thorship. If Dr. Driver has been influenced in his theory 
by this consideration, we regard it as unnecessary. No 
doubt, at the time of the composition of the book, Moses, 
according to Hebrew usage, was synonymous with ortho- 
doxy. It was a well-understood custom among the Jews, as 
anyone can see in the Talmud, for one teacher to speak "in 
the name " of another, without being suspected of fraud, 
pious or other. As early as 1789 an English writer, Par- 
vish, claimed that Deuteronomy was written in the seventh 
century B. C. This century Dr. Driver regards as certain, 
and ascribes the book to the reign of Manasseh, or to thstt 
of Josiah — he does not decide which. There are good 
reasons to put the composition of the book at the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth year of King Josiah — i. ^., 622-1. 

It has always been clear to the reader of Deuteronomy that 
Moses could not have been the author ofthe concluding por- 
tion. To the careful reader of even the English version it 
must appear that he could hardly be the author of a large 
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part of the remainder of the book. Who was that author ? 
The answer to this question cannot easily be supplied, and 
Dr. Driver regards it as a matter of subordinate interest. 
Some part of the book may have been composed by Hilkiah, 
Shephan and Huldah, but the character of the writing is 
agamst the hypothesis. Dr. Driver still adheres to his for- 
mer theory, that, though the book is not legal, it arose from 
working up the old statutes, in this he differs from the 
opinion of Diilmann, that the regulations of this book are 
'• new, and purely Deuteronomic. ' This appears the true 
opinion, from the parallel that the author himself furnishes 
in his introduction to the commentary. However, he is 
undeniably right in pointing out that this book has a spir- 
itual and moral rather than a legal purpose. In this respect it 
belongs to the prophetic writings, and its influence can be 
seen in the books that followed it in date of composition. 
Its flowing style is that of oratory, not law. One marked 
advantage of this commentary over other books that have 
issued from the advanced school, is the larger space given in 
the exegetical portion to archaeological data. Purely liter- 
ary criticism is bound to go wrong. 

Some of the data to which we refer were furnished by 
the late W. Robertson Smith, whose illness and death 
abridged his contributions. The student will find in these 
notes a picture of the condition of Israel in political, social 
and religious particulars far different from the traditional 
Jewish opinion or teaching, which from the days of St. Je- 
rome down to Protestantism has been accepted by Christians 
without question. In this picture we see the slow and late 
centralization of Israelitish reUgion and government. The 
student will find also that some points of Hebrew language, 
upon which Christian theology has founded doctr;nes, assume 
a new meaning when subjected to the historical and ana- 
Ijrtical method of exegesis. Dr. Driver is by inclination a 
cautious and conservative critic, and the positions of Diilmann 
and Westphal touching the structure of Deuteronomy are 
rejected by him on the ground that they are intrinsically 
improbable. The Blessing was written earliest, together 
with the excerpts from Jehovistic Elohistic material. The 
kernel of the book is contained in chapters V.-XXVII. and 
XXVIII. The other parts belong to various later dates. 
It is unavoidable that there should be objections to some of 
the detail^ of Dr. Driver's work, but to it as a whole nothing 
but the warmest admiration and gratitude ought to be ren- 
dered. Bible students, whether ministers or not, have in 
this work a book that affords them the digested results of 
the best Biblical scholarship of the world. Even though the 
reader reject the positions of higher criticism, he may no 
longer be forced to reject that of which he is ignorant. 



Political Obligations 

Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation, By Thomas Hill Green, 
Longmans^ Green &* Co, 

This course of lectures, delivered originally by the late Mr. 
Green in 1879-80. has been reprinted from the second volume of 
his philosophical works, and issued in separate form, with a preface 
by Bernard Bosanquct. The opening lecture treats of the nature 
and object of civil society, the end that the state ought to serve 
and the grounds of lej^al obligation. Then follows a review of 
the political teachings of Spinoza. Hobbes. Locke and Rousseau, 
with criticisms of some of their doctrines, especially of the social 
contract theory. Other chapters treat of sovereignty, the rights 
of liberty and property, family rights and some other topics. One 
of the best chapters in the book discusses the rightfulness and 
wrongfulness of war. All these discussions contain much that is 
interesting and profitable, provided one has the time and patience 
to study it out ; but they are marred by one incurable defect — the 
extreme obscurity of the style. Not only is the language scholastic 
and circumlocutions, but the sentences are involved and paren- 
thetical. The lectures indicate, as some of Green's other works 
do. that his ideas had not been thought over enough to make them 
clear, so that he has the air of a man who did not fully grasp what 
he wanted to say. As a consequence it is often necessary to read 
a passage of his writing two or three times to ascertain its mean- 



ing, and then the reader is sometimes disappointed by finding 
that it has no detiaite meaning at all. For this reason we can by 
no means agree with Mr. Bosanquet, that these lectures are well 
adapted for a text-book on political theory ; on the c6ntrary, we 
think them unlit for beginners in the study, though they may be 
profitably used by those who already have some knowledge of the 
subject and are familiar with philosophical language. 

« Tlie Industrial Evolution of the United States '* 

By Carroll D. Wright. Meadville, Pa, : Flood dr* Vincent, 
Mr. Wright has prepared this book for the Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle. Its title is inaccurate, for it treats 
only of manufacturing industry, farming and commerce being 
neglected; but, so far as it goes, it is an excellent work. In the 
first part the author deals with the colonial period, recounting the 
efforts that were made in those early years to establish manufac- 
turing industry, and showing that those efforts were more suc- 
cessful than is commonly supposed. He then tells rather briefly 
the story of the growth and development of manufacturing in its 
leading branches, from the adoption of the Constitution to the 
present time, with abundant statistical illustration. Next comes 
an account of the labor movement in its various phases, and the 
volume closes with a brief consideration of the effects of ma- 
chinery on the laborer. The author's mastery of the subject in 
all its departments, more particularly in its relation to labor, ren- 
ders his work authoritative, while his style is so clear and flowing 
that the whole book, if we except a few statistical passages, may 
be read with interest. The importance of the subject is such 
that the Chautauqua managers did well to establish a course of 
reading in it, and they were fortunate in securing Commissioner 
Wright (who is so conspicuously connected with the U. S. Labor 
Bureau) to prepare the text- book. The importance of the labor 
controversy is such that a knowledge of its history is of practical 
value, while the history of the establishment and early growth of 
manufacturing on this continent has an interest of its own, 
apart from any practical lessons that may be drawn therefrom. 
We hope, therefore, that the book will be widely read, not only 
in the Chautauqua Circle, but outside of it as well. The volume 
is profusely illustrated. 



••Pepys's Diary" 

The sixth volume of the new edition of the ** Diary," cover- 
ing the period from i Oct. 1666 to 30 June 1667, has been issued. 
The time was one of stirring historical interest on account of the 
naval successes of the Dutch, who sailed up the Nore without opposi- 
tion, forced the boom which protected the Medway, burned three 
men-of-war that were anchored in the river, and remained masters 
of the Channel. *• Everybody nowadays, " as Pepys tells us, •• re- 
flects upon Oliver and commends him, what brave things he did, 
and made all the neighbor princes fear him " — a bitter contrast to 
ttie dissolute monarch who never did a wise thing even in a na- 
tional emergency like this. But Samuel is none the less interested 
in h'S every-day domestic trifles, and his ever-increasing intrigues, 
which he records in his amusing medley of French, Spanish, Latin, 
and English, with at least one admixture of Greek in this volume. 
Here is a brief specimen under date of March 13th, 1667 • — "Away 
to the Hall again, and there met Doll Lane coming out, and par 
contrat did hazer bargain para aller to the Cabaret dc vin, called 
the Rose, and ibi I staid two hours, sed she did not venir, lequel 
troubled me, and so away to coach and took up my wiife, and 
away home." He still continues to quarrel at times, Petruchio- 
like, with his wife on matters of apparel ; as on March 22d, when 
we read: — **So home to dinner, where my wife having dressed 
herself in a silly dress of a blue petticoat uppermost, and a white 
satin waistcoat and white hood, though I think she did it because 
her gown is gone to the tailor's, did, together with my being 
hungry, which always makes me peevish, make me angry, but when 
my belly was full were friends again, and dined and then by 
water down to Greenwich and thence walked to Woolwich, all 
the way reading Playford's introduction to Musique,' wherein 
are some things very pretty." The illustrations in this volume are 
a portrait of Pepys, from an ivory medallion in the British 
Museum ; another of the Countess of Castlemaine, from Sir Peter 
Lely's painting; and a facsimile of John Evelyn's plan of the Dutch 
fleet in the Medway. (Macmillan & Co.) 



Ancient History 

Miss Alice Gardner's *• Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, 
and the Last Struggle of Paganism against Christianity," in the 
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Heroes of the Nations series, is a book of absorbing interest. The 
subject is quite fresh for most readers, but, if it were not, the 
felicitous handling of the author, who is a lecturer in Newnham 
College, Cambridge, would make it seem so. We are first intro- 
duced, in a well-proportioned sketch, to the state of the Roman 
world in the earlier part of the fourth century A. D. Men had 
come to recognize plainly three great facts — that the government 
had become an absolute monarchy, the fictions of republican 
form having lost their significance ; that Rome was no longer the 
single centre of the great political system which bore its name, 
even though Diocletian's scheme of division had proved a failure ; 
and that the gods of the earlier time no longer received worship 
at the hands of the great bulk of the population, which, at least 
nominally, confessed Christianity. The birth of Julian, in 331 
A. D. , the standing and relations of his family, the startling and 
often tragic events of his youth, his education, and the suspicious 
attitude of the Emperor, his cousin, toward him, are treated in a 
rapid but easily followed narrative. We see the diverse tendencies 
of a singular character striving for the mastery ; one who is familiar 
with the movements of the period can easily understand the au- 
thor's evident sympathy with the philosophical tastes of her hero. 
Later come the dreaded elevation to the rank of a Caesar, the un- 
expectedly vigorous and successful administration of Gaul, and 
finally the unsought but unavoidable raising to the purple, which, 
fortunately, was followed by the death of Constantine before the 
rival emperors could meet in battle and settle the question of sov- 
ereignty by the sword. The chapters on the life and activity of 
Julian as Emperor show how little comfort could have come within 
the busy days of a Roman ruler who was also, for conscience's 
sake, a reformer; for a reformer Julian certainly was, and our eyes 
should not be blinded to the fact by any prejudice on account of 
his so-called apostasy. The book is based mainly on Julian's own 
writings and contemporary documents, but it has no smell of the 
lamp. It is well illustrated from various monuments, a number of 
the cuts being quite new. The attitude of the Roman emperors 
towards Christianity has been much misunderstood ; sympathetic 
studies, such as this, tend to prepare the way for a fairer view of 
the case. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 



It is surprising that, with the teachings of the great Free- 
man before them. Englishmen keep on chopping Roman history in 
two in the middle, and writing books which leave on the reader the 
impression that the career of the Roman state contains little of im- 
portance after the death of Julius Caesar. So Mr. E. S. Shuck- 
burgh has filled nearly 800 pages with ''A History of Rome to 
the Battle of Actium," and gives no intimation that he has anything 
more to tell. As was to be expected, he has based his work on the 
. original authorities, and at the same time utilized theresultsof mod- 
em investigations. His attitude in regard to the earlier history is 
more conservative than that of Ihne, and he gives particular atten- 
tion to the development of the Roman constitution. The book has 
an advantage over the older work of Dean Liddell in the same field, 
in that it is more nearly abreast of ^late researches ; but it is inferior 
to the other in point of literary finish and attractiveness. The au- 
thor is weakest on the objective side. He has apparently never 
vi«ited Rome, or many other of the important sites with which his 
narrative has to deal ; at any rate, in topographical matters his pages 
lack that sharpness and accuracy of statement generally character- 
istic of the German writers of ancient history, from Curtius and 
Mommsen down. The very last paragraph of the volume puts the 
Rostra of Julius Ccesar at the east end of the Forum, probably from 
a confusion with the Rostra Julia, which projected from the podium 
of the temple erected in honor of Caesar by Augustus; and assigns 
the Pantheon in its present form to Agrippa. There are plenty of 
other mistakes in the book — some of them due to careless proof- 
reading, as ** Aricia, or [for on\ what was afterwards the Appian 
road " (p. 67), and *' inter duos lucus " [for lucos\ on p. 31. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

The Bceoti ans, after more than twenty- four centuries of abuse, 
have at leng:th found a champion ! Prof. Roberts of the University 
College of North Wales has come to their rescue in a volume which he 
has entitled *' The Ancient Boeotians: Their Character and Cul- 
ture, and Their Reputation." **The proverb Boeotian Swine,*' 
says Prof. Roberts in the preface, •* was ancient in Pindar's time ; it 
is still more ancient now ; and notwithstanding the predictions of the 
outspoken foes and the faint-hearted friends of classical study, it is 
likely to continue to be known, in its original Greek form, for cen- 
turies to come. But truth is more enduring even than Greek, and 



its writings are in many characters. ♦ ♦ * in the case of the 
Boeotians this sifting of all the evidence, old and new, has not ytt 
been undertaken, and justice to a much-decried race seems to 
demand a short separate inquiry, with the design of showing that 
there are many sides to this as to other questions, and that the 
side of which the least has been heard is not the least pleasant 
and not the least true." Add so the author gathers up, in some- 
what less than 100 large octavo pages, the various uncomplimentary 
references to the Boeotians in ancient literature, tracks them down, 
and in a measure explains them away ; he then sets forth the con- 
tributions of this people to literature and the arts, all to show that 
the Boeotians were not •* swine," or that, if they were, they were 
not as black as painted. That is to say, the bad name of the 
Boeotians is shown to be chiefly due to the jealous spite of the 
Athenians, who applied to their certainly less gifted neighbors a 
couple or three nicknames that chanced to stick. No apology 
can conceal the fact, which our author frankly acknowledges, that 
among the Boeotians internecine warfare prevailed between cities 
to a greater extent than elsewhere in ever-distracted Greece, and 
sadly interfered with the development of the country. If the re- 
viewer were to judge the character of the ancient Boeotians by 
the experiences of a brief trip across their land from north to 
south, some ten years since, he would say that they must have been 
a pretty bad lot. While Prof. Roberts takes his subject almost too 
seriously, he has his authorities, ancient and modern, well in hand, 
and has probably done as well as the subject itself would permit. 
In one chapter he carries into detail a quite fanciful comparison be- 
tween the ancient Boeotians and the modern Dutch. (Macmillan 
&Co.) 

♦ * ♦ 

Mr. Thomas Davidson's •* Education of the Greek People and 
its Influence on Civilization " will appeal to a much wider public 
than the body of teachers for whom it was prepared. Under the 
peculiar conditions of Greek social and political organization, 
education was not, as with us, something by itself ; in those days 
educational processes were inseparably interwoven with the every- 
day life, both private and public. Mr. Davidson has brought to 
bear on the subject a first-hand knowledge of Greek literature, 
philosophy and antiquities such as few men possess. He has appre- 
hended the distinctive traits of the Greek character with rare in- 
sight, and shown how these determined educational forms, and 
were in turn influenced by them. Though facts are by no means 
lacking, and are, when used, correctly stated, the chief value of 
the book lies in its suggestive observations upon the development 
of the Greek mind in its different stages and manifestations. No 
one can read them without being impressed with the author's 
impartiality and breadth of view, and without carrying from them 
a fuller appreciation of the contributions of Greece to modern 
civilization, at least so far as they relate to the intellectual and 

spiritual side. (D. Appleton & Co.) ** Elementary Greek 

Education," by F. H. Lane, gives a bald statement of facts in a 
small book of eighty-five pages. It cannot be recommended, except 
possibly to those (and they must be extremely few) who, having an 
interest in the subject, are yet unable for any reason to read the 
volume just mentioned, or Mr. Davidson's '* Aristotle and the 
Ancient Educational Ideals." (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 



Theolosical Literature 

**The Christian Consciousness" is set forth, in a vol- 
ume of that title, as a source of authority along with the Bible, 
the Church and reason. Mr. J. S. Black, the author, discusses 
its relation in a way that may seem to some an attempted revo- 
hition in morals and doctrine. Heretofore, he claims, the Chris- 
tian consciousness has been an undeveloped and unused function 
of the Christian life ; but, we are inclined to believe, far less so 
than he imagined. Evidently, only a man who has no sense of 
humor could make the assertion that what passes for Christian 
dogma, whether in the Roman Catholic, the Greek Orthodox, or 
the various so-called Protestant churches, has been shaped apart 
from a liberal use of the Christian consciousness. As a matter of 
fact, the vast body of Christian belief, as now held by the various 
sorts of churchmen, has been framed out of experience, and by a 
right use of conscience. The various sorts of authorities, of 
learning, of great names, of ecclesiastics, of synods and coun- 
cils, have undoubtedly been powerful, but the thoughtful reader 
of church history sees that the internal forces of the Christian 
mind and heart, far more than matters external, have, all through 
the ages, shaped the form of doctrine. No doubt, ft is heresy to 
say that the Christian consciousness is to be put on a par with the 
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Church and reason, and still worse heresy may it seem to say 
that it is to be put on a par with the Bible. Nevertheless, in 
popular Christianity this is just what, wittingly or unwittingly, is 
being continually done. Mr. Black simply sets forth the facts of 
the case in orderly array. He treats of the evolution of morals 
and the application of the Christian consciousness to slavery, in- 
temperance, the opium-trade, gambling, the religions of the non- 
Christian nations, doctrines, woman's place in the Church, and the 
sixth commandment. It cannot be said that he is a particularly 
close thinker, but he has shown quite clearly, we think, that there 
have been striking developments in morals and dogmas that were 
ultra-Biblical, so far as current and antecedent exegesis is con- 
cerned. Again and again has it been proved that * ' The Word of 
God is not bound, " and that that Word is not necessarily all writ- 
ten in Hebrew or Greek, nor at all adequately expressed by the 
organizations that claim to be •* courts of Jesus Christ," vicarates 
of God, the "true Church," etc. Mr. Black guards himself 
against the charges which are sure to be brought against him, by 
clearly asserting that **the Christian consciousness has ultra- 
Biblical sanction, but it has no ultra-Biblical sanctions in morals 
and in dogmas ; for * other foundation can no man lay than this is 
laid, which is Christ Jesus.* " (Lee & Shepard.) 



The tact that Dr. Paul Carus's "The Gospel of Bud- 
dhism " has within a year reached a third edition, shows that the 
interest in the subject is large. It is a question, however, whether 
Dr. Carus's exposition is the only interpretation that the teachings 
of Buddha will tolerate. To us it appears that the marvelous 
versatility which Buddhism has shown in embodying itself in 
variant creeds, rites and philosophies, is again illustrated in the 
manner wherein this writer bends the Oriental metaphysics to 
fit his monistic theory, which, like Buddhism itself, some think 
atheism and some pantheism. Dr. Carus writes with a sweet 
persuasiveness, but we cannot think that he would actually be 
contented with the world, could he succeed in converting it to 
the doctrine of Gautama. Twenty-five hundred years of Bud- 
dhism in the Orient have not furnished modern Christendom with 
an alluring object-lesson. The version of Buddha's gospel as 
preached to us by Dr. Carus is not without its good points, yet, 
for utility's sake, it will not bear comparison with the doctrine of 
Jesus in its most corrupt form. The essential principles of the 
two are diametrically opposed : one is the Gospel of hope, the 
other of despair. The religion that to-day claims the largest 
number of adherents. Buddhism, is nevertheless decadent. It 
cannot inspire the world, if for no other reason, because the world 
has evolved beyond its stage of knowledge. Buddhism cannot be 
a help to the western nations as a religion or as a philosophy. 
Just now, however, it fits the feelings of our *• strife and stress " 
conditions of life — it suits our decadent mood. (Open Court 
Pub'g Co.) 

>K ♦ ♦ 

Dr. Wildeboer of Groningen. in his book on "The 
Origin of the Canon of the Old Testament," which has been 
translated by Dr. B. W. Bacon of Oswego, takes an entirely in- 
dependent position. He essays to describe the formation of the 
Jewish canon without entering into any discussion of the dates and 
authorship of the several books. On these matters he holds some 
uncritical notions. In the main, however, his position, which is a 
moderate one, is sound. He shows how the traditional teachings 
of the mediaeval Jews were adopted by the Protestants, who felt 
that in the place of the authority of the Pope they must substitute 
the authority of a book literally and verbally unquestionable. 
Elias Levita the Jew helped on this theory. But as a matter of 
fact, there never was a " Great Synagogue." The canon began 
in the seventh century B. C, with Deuteronomy, and grew without 
system. As late as the days of St. Jerome, the Hebrew canon 
was not determined. Dr. Wildeboer's central idea in this book 
is that the piety of the Jewish people was the force which drew 
together and selected the works that were to constitute the canon. 
He implies that this sense may be trusted. Incidentally he shows 
how and why this sense (Ckxi-consciousness) did not accept the 
books of the Apocrypha. Here seems to us the author's weak point. 
Why should this sense appear unerring when it included Esther, 
Jonah and the imprecatory Psalms in the collection ? By the way. 
his idea of the growth of the collection of Psalms is a primitive 
one. not on a par with his theory of the book of Esther, as having 
been invented to support a survival in Judaism of the custom of a 
feast to the souls of the dead — a custom that had persisted from 
primitive savagery. It will be seen from this that the book is un- 



equal in critical sanity as well as in material. Dr. Wildeboer 
concludes that there is no reason why we should not accept the 
Hebrew canon as it is. " Not for what the Scribes intended to 
give, but for what they have actually handed down, can the Chris- 
tian Church adopt their canon." As a matter of fact, the con- 
dition of things is precisely so ; and so it is likely to remam, even 
in the region of higher criticism. (New York : B. Westermann 

& Co.) 

♦ * ♦ 

Mr. Ivan Panin, who has applied his peculiar mathematical 
theories to the elucidation of the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment, finds much ground for his laudation of Westcott and Hort's 
edition. * * As a basis for a perfect text, the received text is in- 
deed not to be thought of. but as a supporting column it cannot 
be spared. " Holding to the genealogical theory of existing manu- 
scripts, he furnishes in his pamphlet on * * The Structure and 
Authorship of the New Testament " an aid of no mean value to 
the making of the perfect or nearly perfect text yet to come. 

(Author, Grafton, Mass.) " The Death of Moses " is* the 

title of a printed sermon by the Rev. Moses Hoge Hunter of De- 
troit, who in picturesque style retells the old story and applies it 
hopefully. (Detroit, Mich. : Raynor& Taylor.) — --The "Talks 
to Baptist Young People." by Henry C. Vedder, are full of 
snap, fire and timeliness. He would have a nobler type of Chris- 
tianity realized in the lives of those he addresses. In "Re- 
stricted Communion," Mr. James W. Willmarth makes what 
is probably an acceptable denominational plea for the preserva- 
tion of the fences around that which Jesus threw open to His dis- 
ciples, and to which Paul invited all who were Christians. Open 
communion is to him denominational suicide. (American Baptist 

Public. Soc.) In his ** Recollections of a Ministry of Forty 

Years," the venerable Caleb Davis Bradlee. D. D., of Brookline. 
Mass. , recounts many pleasant anecdotes, and opens sunny vistas 
of thigns and folks gone by in Boston. (Geo. H. Ellis.) 



Poetry and Verse 

Those who argue that modern poetry is in its decadence 
have a plausible case. Four-fifths of the verse published in this 
country can show little excuse for being. Decorative and con- 
ventional, it resembles in effect the embroidered storks and cat- 
tails in fashion a few years ago. Take half-a-dozen verse-books 
at random ; you will find in all of them the same set of ideas, ex- 
pressed in almost the same words. This poverty of thought and 
expression appears the more remarkable by comparison with the 
range and diversity of current fiction. Of the reflection and ob- 
servation that have gone to the making of a good novel, few traces 
are manifest in the proverbially shallow verse of the magazines. 
Doubtless, the scantiness and artificiality of our poetical vocab- 
ulary may be ascribed in some measure to the rhyming habit. 
There seems to be a wide-spread belief that rhyme consecrates 
and ennobles a thought, so that (for instance) **a+b— c " is mere 
commonplace, but 

*« AplusB 

Doth equal C " 

carries a richer connotation. Hence ensues the unchanging con- 
catenation of causes by which the poet is doomed to advance from 
** moon "to ••June," from •• June "to •• mystic rune," and from 
** mystic rune "to ** plenilune " in the same dull round, so fatal to 
all free play of thought. Were it not mcurred voluntarily, the plight 
of these poor bards would arouse our pity. Of the quality of the 
ideas expressed, one can hardly speak temperately. ••Divine 
madness " is by far too dignified a term for the complacent irra- 
tionality of the writers in question. The majority of these may 
be divided into two schools, the followers of Wordsworth forming 
at present the larger of the two. The inferior writers of this school 
have conducted the principles of their founder to the point of ab- 
surdity. Their feeble and illogical attempts at an ethical and 
spiritual interpretation of nature would make Wordsworth and 
Bryant blush for their own virtues. If poetry is finally to become 
the asylum of half-truths, fallacies and futilities, long may science 
remain its antithesis, would be Wordsworth's pious wish. For- 
tunately, however, this degenerate species of writing may safely 
be treated as a negligible quantity, holding to the facts and forces 
of modern life a relation like that of heraldry or oneiromancy. 

♦ * ♦ 
From this category it is a pleasure to exclude Mr. Francis 
Howard Williams, whose first volume of verse (''The Flute- 
Player, and Other Poems ") has recently appeared. The human- 
ity of his •• Magdalene." the gentle pathos of •• Bedtime " and the 
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restful charm of the sequence of sonnets entitled "An Idle 
Day ** might conciliate the most inveterate of poet-haters. Mr. 
Williams would do well to avoid loose general allusions, and 
to treat abstract ideas with less vagueness. His ** Ave Amer- 
ica '* suffers by comparison with certain famous odes which its 

music recalls. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) Mr. J. Edmund V. 

Cooke has written a couple of score of sprightly, amusing little 
poems— ^^^w^ is his own pronunciation (p. 28) — as well as a few 
of a more serious character. Following a fashion which is rapidly 
" growing monotonous," he has given to his book a floral title — 
* • A Patch of Pansies. " Remembering Ophelia and her • * pansies, 
that's for thoughts," one does not find the name strikingly appro- 
priate. Mr. Cooke has immortalized no fewer than five of his 
friends, by dedicating to each of them a selected fraction of his 

book. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) **In Sheltered Ways, "by 

D. J. Donahoe, makes us think of such "stuff " as dreams are 
made of. (Charles Wells Moulton.) The author of •* Quin- 
tets, and Other Verses," Wm. Henry Thorne, •• does not pretend 
to be a poet," and " of fixed and deliberate purpose refrains from 
calling his verses poems " ; but he affirms that * ' running through 
t:^f^poem " — aha, Mr. Thome! — •* there is a philosophy of life." 
Mr. Thome estimates his poetical capacity aright; his "philos- 
ophy of life " does not differ materially, if at all, from current 
religious theories. (Chicago: 100 Washington Street.) 

* ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Henry Abbey has published a third and enlarged edition 
of his poems, the volume containing almost 300 closely printed 
pages. Mr. Abbey's name is relatively little known to reviewers, 
and it is somewhat surprising to find so large and creditable a 
muster of poems from his pen. He is most successful in his nar- 
rative pieces, especially in those which have an ethical purpose. 
The honesty of thought and humanity of sentiment revealed in 
these poems compel respect. Nor are they deficient in purely 
poetical qualities, though the author's ear is too little fastidious, 
nor has he a keen sense of verbal fitness. Why did Mr. Abbey 
include so distinct a failure as " Gettysburg " in this collection ? 

(Kingston, N. Y. : Published by the Author.) The little 

BAND of Canadian poets will not be materially strengthened by 
the accession to its ranks of Mr. Arthur J. Stringer, whose 
••Watchers of Twilight, and Other Poems" has appeared in 
pamphlet-form. With the exception of two or three short pieces 
in the nature of epigrams, there is absolutely nothing in the col- 
lection to invite notice. (London, Ont. : T. H. Warren.) 



Bloodgood H. Cutter has a rhral. His name is Arthur N. 
Hosking, and he lives in Chicago. One finds in his •• Musings 
by the Wayside " (Chicago : Edward F. Partello) the same superb 
irrelevance, the same sublime ineptitude, the same superiority to 
the laws of rhyme, reason and rhetoric as in the improvisations of 
the Long Island Farmer. Specimens of Mr. Hosking's style are 
not easily chosen. There is a delicious ode **To a Mountain 
Flower " — videlicet, a • • specie of an Everlasting, " — that capti- 
vates one by its utter witlessness ; but perhaps the first and last 
stanzas of the poem ••Written O'er the Spot Where Venua of 
Melos Was Found " would make a more available quotation. (The 
author is careful to explain that his journey to the Isle of Melos 
was a purely imaginary one.) 

*• Oh desolate and dreary spot! 

To thmk that it would be thy lot 

To bring to earth such wondrous stone ! 

Thy charms, if any, few be they ; 

Thy cold, hard rock and dried-up clay 
Are all that grace thee, these alone. 

* « * « « * 

•• Still with thy barrenness and all, 
Yon gave to the world what will always call 

Forth praise and admiration, — 
The form op a Venus pull of grace, — 
It really glorifies thy place. 
And elevates thy station." 
* » ♦ 

Prof. A. H. Edgren's translation of the mytho-pastoral 
Sanskrit play •• Shakuntala " is written partly in prose and partly 
in verse. The metre chosen by the translator — a rhymeless iambic 
with four accents — has little flexibility or freedom, at least in his 
hands. Nor is the English always classical ; we read • • Kanva is 
through with his ablutions " (p. 92), • • transpired " iov passed or 
happened (p. 145,) and ••he acted harsh (p. 195). But the old 
stoiy retains much of its charm in this version. (Henry Holt & 



Co.)- Some noble hymns are included in •• The Thought of 

God in Hymns and Poems," by Frederick L. Hosmer and William 
C. Gannett (second series), and certain of the ••poems " are very 
sweet and lovely. We like best ••In Lonely Vigil, " ••The In- 
ward Witness," •' With Self Dissatisfied " and •• From Generation 
to Generation," by Mr. Hosmer, and ''The Building of the 
Temple " and •• A. L. G. , " by Mr. Gannett. The religion of these 
writers, purified in great measure of legendary and mythological 
elements, is rich in the qualities that sustain and enlarge the 
spiritual life. (Roberts Bros.) — "The Cross OF Sorrow," by 
William Akerman, is a dramatization of •'The Fatal Marriage," 
a story which may be found in ••Gil Bias." The author has fol- 
lowed Elizabethan models in the structure of his drama, but his 
verse, though not without character, lacks the freedom and vigor 
of the masters imitated. Nevertheless, for a first attempt, the 
play promises well. (Macmilian & Co.) 

* * ♦ 

The •• Songs From the Granite Hills of New Hampshire." 
by Clark W. Cochrane, reveal more of poetic feeling than of art. 
In their sturdy honesty, devoid of literary tact, they are just such 
poems as Lemuel Barker might have written after he had 
••come to forty year." The narrative poem. ••Love Lives 
Forever," is too long and too much encumbered with dis- 
quisitions on things in general. (Cupples & Patterson.)- 

When asked his opinion of the steam-gun, the Duke of 
Wellington is reported to have said in substance: — *• If this 
had been the earher invention, what an improvement gun- 
powder would have made!" So, after reading the verse of Mr. 
Madison Cawein, one reflects on how superior a literary vehicle is 
prose to this ••more highly developed" form of composition! 
But the fault is with Mr. Cawein, whose exuberance and extrava- 
gance time and taste have done little to check. Mr. Cawein can 
describe natural phenomena vividly and felicitously, but he prefers 
to spoil his work with all sorts of bizarrenes. His lavish and indis- 
criminate use of epithets and superlatives destroys his own sense 
of proportion and tends to confound all distinctions. Yet one 
seems to note in his new volume, •• Intimations of the Beautiful," 
a substratum of genuine if confused thought, and a growing ap- 
preciation of the value of simplicity. ••Dead Man's Run," for 
example, is as effective as '• The Salamander " is crude. (G. P. 

Putnam's Sons.) A new illustrated edition of Eric 

Mackay's •• Love- Letters of a Violinist " has recently been pub- 
lished by Brcntano's. The volume includes ••Anteros," ••The 
Waking of the Lark " and other miscellaneous poems from the 
same pen. We cannot praise the pictures ; the poems are already 
well known. 

* ♦ * 

In •• Vashti, a Poem in Seven Books," John Brayshaw Kaye 
has retold the legendary history of Queen Esther. Mr. Kaye ex- 
cels in emphasizing the trivial and slighting the essential. He 
should bear in mind what Chaucer says : — 

*• Me list nat of the chaf, ne of the ttree, 
Maken so loog a tale as of the com. 
What sholde I tellen of the roialtee 
At manage, or which coors goth hifom. 
Who hloweth in the trumpe, or in an horn? 
•• Vashti " is a wordy and rhetorical piece, in which it is hard to 

discover a spark of real poetical fire. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

Messrs. Timothy and Charles J. Barrett, the authors of 
•• Verses Viridescent," should study their own language before 
attempting translations from Goethe and Homer. The sadness 
they affect out of pure wantonness, after the manner of youthful 
poets, might find a real justification in their ignorance of the sim- 
plest grammatical rules. Let them quit the rhyming dictionary 
for the grammar ; let them fix firmly in their minds the principle 
that the verb must agree with its nominative in number and per- 
son, and their malady may eventually disappear. (Orange, N. J. : 
Edgar Williams.) — -—The pleasure-seeking reader, who. 
allured by the title ••Rhymes of Rajputana," hopes to find in Col. 
G. H. Trevor a second Kipling, will be grievously disappointed. 
Col. Trevor lacks the dramatizing faculty, and does not succeed 
in identifying himself with his personages. But he has a genius 
for extracting or blunting the point of a story, and his rhymes are 
marvels of artificial dulness. (Macmilian & Co.) 

* * ♦ 

Mr. S. W. Foss is one of the many imitators of Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley, the principal difference between the two writers 
being the trifling circumstance that Mr. Riley is a poet. No 
doubt, the ••Back Country Poems" of Mr. Fosi make wholesome 
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reading for the rural folk to whom they chiefly appeal. There 
must be many uho can appreciate the humor» the sentiment and 
the kindliness of this writer, who would certainly fail to under- 
stand the richer and more impassioned music of a greater poet. 
The popularity of authors like Mr. Foss is a sign of moral health, 
if not of high culture. (Lee & Shepard.)— -In "The New 
World — 1492- 1866- 1892." by Carol Norton, the first and last 
dates of the title need no explanation, but the second is less 
luminous to a benighted age. It indicates, we learn, the com- 
mencement of Mrs. M. B. G. Eddy's apostolate, and the con- 
sequent reign of the spirit that denies. The author's modesty 
omits a fourth epoch-making year— that of his own poem. In 
1893 it was revealed to Mr. Carol Norton that poetry can dispense 
with all the elements commonly deemed essential to its existence. 
If the un-£ddy-fied reader does not welcome the revelation, the 
fact is doubtless due to the pernicious influence of " mortal mind." 
(Christian Science Pub. Soc.) 



Shakespeariana 

Edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge, Mass. 
Drowning in Shakespeare. — A Boston correspondent sends me 
this note: — *• J. R. Lowell speaks especially of Clarence's dream 
in 'Richard III.' as showing the hand of Shakespeare; H. A. 
Clapp, in his lecture on * Henry VIII.,' speaks to the same effect; 
and I suppose all, or nearly all, critics would agree with them. 
That dream speaks of * what pain it was to drown.* How do you 
explain this ? Drowning is generally understood — is it not ? — to 
be one of the least painful methods of being killed. It was, how- 
ever, a mere dream, and I suppose the passage could be explained 
in that way." 

Perhaps the fact that drowning is not physically painful was 

not known to Shakespeare, or even to the physiologists of his day ; 

but Clarence appears, from the context, to refer rather to the 

mental suffering connected with the death of which he dreams : — 

* ' Lord, Lord ! methought what pain it was to drown ! 

What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 

What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 

Methought I saw a thousand fearful wracks ; 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon," etc. 



Abridged plays of Shakespeare, — Apropos of the inquiry con- 
cerning abridged editions of the plays for reading, Mr. D. C. 
Heath, of Boston, informs me that such a book was published 
not long ago by Smith. Elder & Co. of London: ** Shakespeare's 
Selected Plays, Abridged for the Use of the Young," edited by 
Samuel Brandam, M. A.. Oxon. The passages from the plays 
are connected by a thread of narrative. I now recollect seeing 
this book advertised in London journals, but I think it has never 
been on sale in this country. 

A correspondent in Brooklyn suggests that ** Familiar Talks on 
Some of Shakespeare's Comedies," by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Latimer 
(Roberts Brothers, 1886), might be of use to the inquirer. 
Charles Kemble's "Shakspere Readings" CBell London. 1878) 
contains some of the more important plays, compressed into an 
evening's reading, but by no means to the ** twenty minutes" de- 
sired, and with no connecting narrative. 



A Monument to Heminge and Condell. — The Shakespearean, 
the new magazine edited by Mr. A. H. Wall (which, by the way, 
is rapidly gaining favor in England, as it deserves to do here 
also) states that Mr. C. C. Walker, of Lilleshall Old Hall (near 
Newport) is going to erect a monument to the memory of the 
editors of the Folio of 1623 in the Church of St. Mary, Alder- 
manbury. near the Guildhall in London. Condell was buried 
there Dec. 29, 1627, and Heminge Oct. 12. 1630. Condell took 
an active part in the affairs of the parish, being appointed *• sides- 
man " in 1606. He left property of considerable value, in addi- 
tion to his theatre shares and residence. Heminge, who was 
Condell's executor, was the principal proprietor of the Globe play- 
house. Both were remembered by Shakespeare in his will, to- 
gether with Burbage the actor, ids. Sd. being left them "apeece 
to buy them rinj^es." 

** The American Historical Review '' 

Thk first number of this Review, of whose aims we made 
brief mention the other day. is before us. The corresponding 
Kn^lish quarterly, which is under the able editorship of Messrs, 
(Gardiner and Poole, has maintained for ten years such a high 



standard of excellence, that it is pleasant to find our students of 
history on this side of the Atlantic capable of producing a review 
which will take its place (if the promise of the beginning is ful- 
filled) on the same level. In form and details of arrangement, it 
is a close follower of The English Historical Review, while its 
subject-matter is naturally more occupied with the American past — 
though one of its **body-articlts," ''The First Castilian Inquisi- 
tor," is an excursion, by Mr. H. C. Lea, into his favorite field of 
mediaeval church history. The other substantive work of this 
number comprises a long and thoughtful presentation of the phi- 
losophy of history from the most modern standpoint, by Prof. 
Sloane of Princeton, under the title of •* History and Democ- 
racy"; a paper on ''The Loyalists of the Revolution," by Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler, entirely admirable in its spirit of candor and 
fairness, though with some minor inaccuracies in its references to 
the British Constitution; a qualification, by Mr. Henry Adams, 
to his "History of the First Administration of Madison," in the 
very curious and readable story of the so-called Count Edward de 
Crillon, a French adventurer who played a part in one of the 
oddest episodes of that period ; and a good account of *• Western 
State-Making in the Revolutionary Era," by Prof. F. J. Turner, 
who follows the same fruitful line of research as in his pamphlet 
on **The Significance of the Frontier." Then follow several 
documents of historical importance hitherto unpublished, such as 
it is proposed to print in each issue ; and the latter half of the 
number is devoted to reviews of recent works in the field, with a 
few pages of '* Notes and News " of current events interesting to 
historical students, both book-notices and news not being restricted 
to merely American subjects. 

The reviews impress us very favorably, as being written by men 
who speak with authority in their several departments ; they are 
signed, as in the English review, and have space enough to give 
a detailed treatment — unfortunately impossible in a paper which 
takes all literature to be its province. Mr. Goldwin Smith on the 
history of Newfoundland ; Mr. Edward M. Shepard on the life of 
Tilden ; Mr. Roosevelt on border warfare ; Col. Theodore Dodge 
dealing with both Lord Wolseley and Lord Roberts from the soldier's 
point of view; Prof. H. B. Adams, a personal friend, adding remi- 
niscences of Freeman to those which he culls from Dean Stephens 
— these few random selections are enough to indicate the variety 
and appropriateness of the treatment which a hundred pages of 
reviews furnish ; while for those who have yet to learn the general 
character of the publication, the list of names standing on the 
cover as a Board of Editors — George B. Adams, Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Harry Pratt Judson, John Bach McMaster, William M. 
Sloane and H. Morse Stephens, — will be a sufficient guarantee. 
We wish the new Review a long and prosperous career. 



Out of Tune 

The wolf-note still afflicts my verse — 
I cannot rid me of the curse! 
A ballade do I think to build ? 
Out crops a note I never willed, 
And all -goes grimly like a hearse. 

In vain each fitful line I nurse 
Till all but one ring true and terse, 
One cadence falters unfulfilled. 

The wolf-note still 

Birds when they gather or disperse 
In melody their hearts immerse ; 
For them no discord to be killed — 
To chase, till all their mirth be chilled, 
From line to line, from bad to worse, 
A wolf-note still. 
21, RUE Valette, Paris, France. Lucy C. Bull. 



At the annual meeting of the American Authors* Guild the 
following officers were elected: President* James Grant Wilson; 
Vice-Presidents, Louise Chandler Moulton, Richard Malcolm 
Johnston and Thomas B. Connery; Secretary, Henry Hardwicke ; 
Treasurer, William George Oppenheim. . Board of Managers* Dr. 
Titus M. Coan, C. L. Betts, Julia Ward Howe, George T. Welch, 
Edwin H. Shannon. Gilson Willets, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods. 
Col. Thomas W. Higginson, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth and 
Will M. Clemens. 
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The Graves of Keats and Severn 

The recent unveiling of a bust of Keats, the gift of Ameri- 
cans, at Hampstead, his early home, is a strong temptation o re- 
call the memorials of the poet in Rome. It was late in the autumn 
of 1820, after a six weeks' tempestuous voyage, that Keats, in 
company with the artist Severn, reached the Bay of Naples, and 
a little later, by the Italian Vettura. the Lateran gate at Rome. 
Disease exiled him to Italy. Ridicule and a hopeless attachment 
hastened his end. ••! can bear to die — I cannot bear to leave 
^^r," he said to Severn. As he lay dying he expressed two 
wishes; one, that the letters of his betrothed should be buried 
next his heart ; the other, that a certain simple inscription, with 
no name, should be inscribed upon his tomb. 

Long before his death, which occurred on 23 Feb. 1821, the 
poet was solicitous about his place of burial. This was the Prot- 
estant cemetery of Monte Lestaccio, bordering the noble pyramid 
of CaiusCestus. ** Here," wrote his friend, the late Lord Hough- 
ton, *'his flowers grow — even all the winter long — violets and 
daisies," in the words of Shelley •• making one in love with death 
to think that he should be buried in so sweet a place." Severn 
painted a picture from a scene which he thus describes: — •• In the 
twilight of the full moon, I found a young Italian asleep, his head 
resting against the gravestone of Keats, with his dog and his flock 
of sheep about him. One long moonbeam stole past the pyramid, 
and illumined the outline of the young shepherd's face, realizing 
to my mind the story of Endymion." 

A strong wish was at this time expressed to erect a monument 
to Keats in England. John Gibson offered to carve the work. 
Objection was made that such a tribute should come from a nation, 
rather than be the love- offering of a few friends. The absence, 
up to the present time, of a memorial in his native land, has made 
the tomb of Keats in Rome a shrine all the more cherished by the 
pilgrims, who have learned to commune with him m spirit. 

It was Sir Vincent Eyre, who, accustomed to look, from his 
apartments, into the rooms once occupied by the poet, decided in 
1878 to place the memorial slab so familiar to everyone who 
climbs the steps to the Pincio from the Piazza di Spagna. Severn 
made the speech. It was an affecting sight to see this old gentle- 
man, past fourscore years, handsome, and benevolent-looking, 
with whitening beard and flowing locks. Everyone listened to 
him, for he was the only one alive who knew the story of Keats 



at first hand. A year later he too passed away. A subscription 
joined in by Lord Houghton. Lord Rosebery, Longfellow and Mr. 
L )\vell made it possible to put up a stone similar in size to that 
which marks the grave of Keats. The poet's tomb shows a lyre, 
the artist's a palette and brush. Side by side they slumber, Keats 
and Severn, as, a little further off in the same burial ground, Shel- 
ley and his friend Trelawney.* The twin graves form a bank of 
violets, the pyramid looks down from its ages, the cypress and ilex 
sigh, and the eye absorbs from the mossy marble the following 
lines : — 

THIS GRAVE 

CONTAINS ALL THAT WAS MORTAL 
OF A 

YOUNG ENGLISH POET 

WHO 

ON HIS DEATHBED 

IN THE BITTERNESS OF HIS HEART 

AT THE MALICIOUS POWER OF HIS 

ENEMIES 

DESIRED 

THESE WORDS TO BE ENGRAVEN ON HIS 

TOMBSTONE 

** HERE LIES ONE WHOSE MAME WAS WRIT 
IN WATER" 

FEBRUARY 24, 1 82 1. 



Rome, Italy, Sept. 1894. 



John L. Hurst. 



(See also **Stray Thoughts Ahont Keats ^"^ on page 2JQ.) 



The Lounger 

Prof. Bovesen made no will, though he left an estate valutd 
at $39,000. I suppose that, like so many men in the enjoyment 
of robust health, he thought that there was plenty of time to pre- 
pare for death. It is a great mistake, however, and one should 
always make a will, no matter how little he has to leave. It saves 
annoying complications. In Prof. Boy even's case there could be 
no question as to heirs, he having left a widow and three sons. 
The making of a will, unfortunately, does not always save trouble, 
as in the case of the late Mr. S. J. Tilden, or more recently in the 

* A photoeraph of thexrares of Shelley and Trelawney in the tame cemetery will 
appear in 7a# Critic qX 'Sot. a, with note by Mr. Hurst 
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case of the late Mr. T. Niles, the well-known Boston publisher. 
Mr. Niles left an estate valued at $300, 000, which he willed to his 
nephews and nieces. This did not please his half-sisters, who 
contested it in the courts. They tried to prove that Mr. Niles, 
who was one of the sanest of men, was not in his right mind, and 
their testimony to prove this was more amusing than convincing. 
One of the proofs was that he was afraid of the sea, because he 
had said to his half-sisters, when urged to take a trip abroad, " I 
shall not go unless you drive me to it." This proved fear, which 
in a man is evidence of a weak mind, and again — and here proof 
of a weak mind was incontestable, — he had declined " Helen's 
Babies " ! But he had accepted *• Little Women,** and the courts 
decided for his sanity and maintained the will. 

% % It 

In connection with the review of Mme. Blanc's book on 
*• The Condition of Women in the United States," in this week's 
Critic, I print here a portrait of that gifted lady, who has earned 




#f 



Copyright, iSqs, by RoberUt\Bros^ 

our gratitude by her activity in making her countrymen better 
acquainted with American literature and social conditions. Mme. 
Marie-Th6r^se Blanc, nie de Solms, was born at Seineport, 2 1 
Sept. 1840. 

iK * >K 

Mr. Andrew Lang has been learning to ride the bicycle, and his 
* ' limbs at this moment are black and blue in consequence of kicks 
received from various bykes and falls on red sandstone terraces." 
He did not go in for cycling for the sake of ** speed in locomotion, 
personally conducted " — he merely wanted to know what it was 
like. That he does not enjoy the sport is proof positive that he 
does not know what bicycling is like. He has, however, had 
sufficient experience to enable him to write amusingly on the 
subject. For instance : — • • As far as I have gone (and I have gone 
over banks and braes which it was my intention to avoid), cycling 
is the longest, slowest, and most circuitous route between any 
two given points. As the intoxicated person said, ' It is not the 
length of the road, it is the breadth of the road that bothers me. ' 
And yet it is never broad enough ! " 

« « If 

I ^Evidently Mr. Lang is not of the stuff that bicyclists are 
made of. I did not learn to ride as readily as some do, but I had 
none of his experiences. Indeed, I have never had a real tumble, 
and I never shall want one. I am afraid that he did not have a 
good teacher, or perhaps he tried, in a spirit of over-confidence, 
to teach himself, for he says: — •* The early days of the cyclist are 
spent in getting kicked by the pedals, and in falling off in postures 
of a complexity to which art can scarcely do justice. Never have 
I been so suddenly, so variously, and so vigorously foreshortened \ 
Michael Angelo himself could scarcely draw the violent and per- 



plexed attitudes which the beginner adopts." This course of en- 
joyment goes on * * till, in some happy hour, you can achieve four 
turns of the machine, and then you awake from bliss in a hedge 
or ditch, among nettles or on a heap of stones." My advice to 
Mr. Lang is to try again with a good teacher, and not along a 
Scotch road where ditches and nettles abound. 



Notwithstanding his sad experiences, Mr. Lang finds 
himself ** unconsciously developing cyclic poetry, or, at least, 
adapting to cycles the poetry of the old equestrian age. * Young 
Lochinvar * would go well to a cyclic adaptation : — 
* So light to the byke the fair lady she sprung, 
So light to the ** Bantam " before her he swung ; 
" She is won, we are gone, there is ne*er a toll-bar. 
They need swift bykes who follow," said Young Lochinvar.* 

• * Again, there is • L^nore's Death Ride, ' by Burger, that might 
be accommodated bravely. The conception of the dead lover on a 
bicycle is ghastly beyond words : — 

' Whiz, whiz, along the land we byke, 
Swish, swish, along the sea ; 
Men say the dead can byke with speed, 
Dost fear to byke with me ?' " 

What a pity that Mr. Lang did not enter the lists for The Critic's 
bicycle poem prize ! 

♦ ♦ * 

Mr. Charles Barnard has written a new play, which is soon 
to be produced at the Star Theatre by Mr. Neil Burgess. It is 
called ••The Year One," and, like all of Mr. Barnard's plays, it 
has an ingenious plot, which is developed by the aid of original 
and equally ingenious mechanical devices. Mr. Barnard is a sci- 
entific man as well as an experienced writer of short stories. 
When The Century was Scribner's Monthly, he conducted a sci- 
entific department in it, called •• The World's Work." When 
that was given up, he wrote scientific books fortheChautauquans. 
His vein is popular science, and he loves to tell children how 
they can make scientific experiments with no more elaborate ap- 
paratus than a glass of water and a stick of wood, or some other 
equally simple and inexpensive outfit. When Mr. Barnard turned 
his attention to play-writing, he studied the art carefully and sci- 
entifically under the guidance of the late Mr. Steele Mackaye. 
While studying dramatic construction from before the footlights, 
he also studied mechanical construction from behind the scenes, 
and then set to work and wrote a play. It was not a great play, 
but it had an idea-*- a mechanical idea at that : a man wanted a 
house with sunshine in every room. To accomplish his object, 
he built his house on a locomotive turn-table, so that it could be 
swung around at will to catch the sunlight at all hours. The 
complications that might arise from this shifting of rooms are ob- 
vious. The play was turned into an uproarious farce by the actor 
to whom Mr. Barnard sold it, and any literary flavor that the 
author had given it was wiped out and horse-play substituted ; but 
the mechanical idea was still there. 

1^ * iK 

Mr. Barnard's next play was produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre, but did not meet with any great success, if I remember 
aright. It had the mechanical idea, however, which was in some 
way connected with railroad switches. His next two plays were 
great successes. I need but mention their names to prove that : 
•*The County Fair" and •• The Country Circus." In ''The 
County Fair " there was a horse-race, you will remember, in which 
a stirring effect was produced by putting the horses on tread- 
mills. They seemed to be going like the wind, but all the time 
remained in the same place. In *• The Country Circus " a regular 
circus performance was given on the stage, and a very good one. 
too, of the old-fashioned sort before three rings were invented to 
bewilder the brain and make you cross-eyed. The first of these 
plays ran for six years, the second for five. Now comes "The 
Year One," in which the mechanical appliances are said to cast all 
of Mr. Barnard's other efforts into the shade. Upwards of 
175,000, I am told on excellent authority, have-been spent in 

• • staging " it, and the scenery is to be * * real " : every scene will be 
built, not painted. Ancient Rome, as Mr. Barnard believes it to 
have been, is the scene of the play in which Mr. Burgess takes two 
parts — one a dignified Roman emperor, the other a Roman 
maiden of uncertain years. The great scene of the play will be 
a chariot-race in which Wagner's famous painting will be accu- 
rately reproduced. I shall be interested to see the new mechani- 
cal effects, which Mr. Barnard has promised to explain to me from 
behind the scenes. 
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Mr. Gosse's Edition of Gray 

To THE Editors of The Critic:— 

In the number of The Critic which has just reached me, I find 
it announced by Messrs. Frederick A.. Stokes Co. that they are 
about to publish "the Works of Thomas Gray, edited by Ed- 
mund Gosse. " Allow me to say that this is an unauthorized and an 
unaccountable statement. In 1884 I had the pleasure of editing, 
for Messrs. Macmillan, the Works of Gray in Prose and Verse, 
then for the first time collected. This book is still in print, and 
if Messrs. F. A. Stokes Co. had asked me to edit a Gray for 
them, I should have declined to do so. referring them to the ex- 
isting edition. What excuse they have for thus using my name, 
without reference to myself, they will perhaps attempt to explain. 
London, i Oct. 1895. Edmund Gosse. 

[The Frederick A. Stokes Co. informs us that the plates from 
which the edition in question is printed were purchased from the 
Worthington Co. when the affairs of that house were wound up.] 



** Strange Secrets " 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

Will you allow me through your columns to warn your readers 
against a book called •* Strange Secrets," which is being sold 
with my name upon the cover ? Out of a large number of stories, 
only one is mine — a very short one in the middle of the book. 
Grand Hotel. Caux. 30 Sept. 1895. A. Conan Doyle. 



Editorial Ethics 

To the Editors of The Critic: — 

I was surprised to see this morning, in an advertisement of a 
magazine for young people which the Frank Leslie Company have 
begun to publish, that 1 was to be a contributor. I found, too, 
in the first number of the magazine, just issued, a story written 
by me years ago for the editors of another periodical, and which 
was published by them at the time. The matter is, of course, 
of no interest to the general public, but still 1 think I should 
feel more comfortable if you would say for me that I never have 
written and never expect to write a line for the Frank Leslie pub- 
lications. 



Philadelphia, 17 Oct. 1895. 



Rebecca Harding Davis. 



The Pope Library 

There is no one interested in rare books who has not heard 
of the library collected by the late Mrs. Norton Quincy Pope of 
Brooklyn, a library which includes the only perfect copy of Cax- 
ton's imprint of Malory's **Morte d'Arthur," the famous **Book 
of Offices" presented by the Duke of Bedford to Charles VI. of 
France, and other rarities, not innumerable — for there are few 
books to compare with these, — but of inestimable value. The 
whole library, having come into the hands of Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
•& Co., has been placed on exhibition at their store, and will so re- 
main until Dec. 15. Mrs. Pope collected chiefly books by English 
authors, and there are few private libraries richer in first editions 
of Elizabethan writers. All the four folio editions of Shakespeare 
are here — of the third and fourth, two copies each. There are 
the first edition of his poems, and a large collection of separate 
plays by Shakespeare, Massinger, and Beaumont and Fletcher; 
drst editions of Spenser's ** Faerie Queene," (the copy which 
belonged to Marston, the dramatist; of *• Colin Clout" and 
•* Complaints," of North's ** Plutarch," Florio's "Montaigne," 
with the autograph of James I., to whom the copy belonged; 
-qf Drayton's **Polyolbion," Chapman's '•Homer," Bacon's 
•'Advancement of Learning." Herrick's " Hesperides " ; and 
of Donne. Daniels, Walton, Wither, Davies and Lovelace. 
The great Continental printers are not wholly absent, for there is 
a copy of Gutenberg's " Speculum Sacerdotum," and an excep- 
tionally fine copy of that type of Italian book-illustration, the 
Aldine "Polyphile." 

The collection of Americana, though not large, is of consider- 
able importance. It includes early editions of the Columbus and 
Vespucius letters, Solinus Comer's " Polyhistor, " with the first 
map bearing the name "America"; a copy of the first book 
printed in the New World. Zumarroga's "Doctrina Breve." and 
many rare works relating to the early history of the United States 
and of the separate States of the Union. Among modern Eng- 
lish books is an edition of Burns, with many autographs and some 



unpublished poems in manuscript inserted ; one of Dickens, with 
many of II. K. Browne's and Cruikshanks' original designs; 
Thackeray rarities, such as « ' The Snob " and ' • Flore and Zephyr, " 
and first editions of Lamb, Browning, Shelley, Keats and their 
contemporaries. The first editions of American authors are, as 
to condition and importance, comparable to the best of the Foote 
Library, and include complete, or nearly complete, sets of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Emerson and Hawthorne. A remark- 
ably complete reference-library will interest collectors ; and some 
specialties, such as a large collection of playing-cards, and another 
of religious tracts, show that the late owner, though singularly 
free from abnormal tastes, was not above indulging in a few hob- 
bies. Many of the books are beautifully bound by the foremost 
French and English binders — Lortic, Bedford, Cobden-Sanderson ; 
but, from the point of view of art, the "Book of Offices" men- 
tioned above is the chief gem of the collection. It contains hun- 
dreds of miniatures, illuminated initials and borders in the finest 
Italian style, and its condition testifies to the correctness of its 
pedigree — for great prmces and collectors are not users-up of 
books. Hence it has passed unscathed through the hands of 
Henry V. and Henry VIII. of England, of M. Firmin-Didot and 
M. Fontaine, the Countess Mniszeck, the step-daughter of Balzac, 
and its late owner. 



Lx)ndon Letter 

Once more the air is full of rumors of the laureateship. 
Indeed, for the last fortnight report has clashed with report, and, 
while to-day it has been secretly whispered that Her Majesty was 
engaged in a study of Mr. 's poems, which she confessed her- 
self unable to understand, to-morrow it has been bruited abroad 
with confidence that Mr. has already been apprised of com- 
ing honors. In such a maze of suggestion, it is impossible to be 
sure of any ground, especially as the " dark horse " is often the 
winner ; still it seems pretty clear now that the matter lies be- 
tween the claims of Sir Edwin Arnold and Mr. Alfred Austin. 
It is said by some that the selection of the former would please 
the Indians ; possibly, also, it might afford entertainment to the 
Japanese. Mr. Alfred Austin, on the other hand, has written 
some essentially English verses, and. in his later work at any 
rate, is of a thoroughly wholesome temperament. Failing the 
possibility of giving the laureateship to a poet, it might doubtless 
be worse bestowed. 

Mr. Austin, by the bye, began his career as a verseman by the 
making of satire, and, though like all young wits he was unduly 
vehement, there was a certain acuteness and sting in "The 
Season." The art of satire is sorely decadent now. The pre- 
posterous clumsiness of "The Silver Domino" has now been 
followed up by another venture in the same field, and, dull as the 
"Domino" proved, this new effort is effectually duller. The 
thing is called " Expenses Paid," and purports to be an account 
of how a number of the younger poets were treated by a million- 
aire to an excursion to Parnassus, and of how they fared on their 
journey. Such an idea might have been turned to good account 
in the hands of a wit ; as it is, it has fared most witlessly. In- 
deed, one would not mention such stuff at all, were it not that an 
attempt is being made, with a view to "booming "the thing 
into notoriety, to fasten the authorship upon the writer of " The 
Silver Domino," whose identity has long been an open secret. I 
have reason, however, to believe that there is absolutely no con- 
nection between the two. It is more than likely that, when the 
authorship is at last announced, it will be found that "Ex- 
penses Paid " is the work of one of those very minor poets whose 
exploits are portrayed in its pages, and who has been at pains to 
introduce himself among his brethren as a blind to the ingenious. 
Internal evidence confirms this supposition. One can only hope, 
whoever the poet in question is, that, for the sake of his own 
credit, the secret will never out. For he has made but a sorry 
figure of himself, both as wit and satirist. 

The Dundee " find" of original letters from Scott and Tenny- 
son is likely to be of the first importance. The latter collection, 
it is said, includes a letter from Tennyson to "Christopher 
North," written at the time of the "musty, crusty, fusty Chris- 
topher" controversy — a letter of the existence of which the pres- 
ent Lord Tennyson was quite unaware. It will, of course, be 
included in his Biography, which is not unlikely to be ready some- 
time during 1896. What makes this new letter particularly in- 
teresting is that it belongs to that period of Bohemian life in Tenny- 
son's career which is the least known to present students of his 
life and work. The ten years between 1833 and 1842 are well- 
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nigh a wilderness, bare of information, and the new light which 
will be thrown upon them by Lord Tennyson's volume will be, 
perhaps, the most welcome of the many benefits which it is cer- 
tain to bestow upon all lovers of the late Laureate's poetry. It is 
pleasant to hear that the book is progressing apace, and that it 
may be actually expected within a year of the present time. 

After hovering some little while between many opinions, Mr. 
Comyns Carr has at last announced that he will reopen the Com- 
edy Theatre on Wednesday next, when Mr. Pinero's new play, 
••The Benefit of the Doubt," will be presented. There is every 
expectation that this will prove one of the stage-events of the 
year. The cast includes Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Leonard Boyne, 
Mr. J. G. Grahame, Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Rose Leclerq and 
Miss Winifred Emery. A fortnight later we are to have Mr. 
Tree's •• Trilby." I hear, by the bye, that Miss Dorothea Baird, 
the English representative of Mr. du Maurier's heroine, has a 
pretty talent for fiction, and that some short stories from her pen 
may be expected in the magazines during the present winter. Her 
way is being made straight before her by the publication of many 
portraits and sundry interviews, and it is not unlikely that all 
London will be talking of her a month hence. 

At the time when Mr. Edwin W. Pugh's •• Street in Suburbia" 
first saw the light, it unfortunately clashed with Mr. Arthur Mor- 
rison's • * Tales of Mean Streets, " and was practically killed, as 
far as the public estimation went. Mr. Pugh, however, has been 
putting forth some stories in the magazines of late, which show 
him to be strengthening rapidly, and editors are already beginning 
to rejoice that his is a name worth including in their lists of con- 
tents. It will be pleasant if he succeeds, for few have essayed 
literature under less promising circumstances. Mr. Pugh, who is 
but twenty years or so of age, is employed in a solicitor's office, 
and has only the evenings, in his little suburban street, to give to 
the making of tales. His surroundings have done nothing to 
foster his inclination ; he can have had practically no books, and 
his education he has picked up for himself. Still, from early boy- 
hood he has been laboring ov«r story-writing. At first, he got a 
Ule or two published in Mr. T. P. O'Connor's Sun, and then Mr. 
Heinemann practically ••discovered " him. The result was the 
publication of •• A Street in Suburbia," which, though it at- 
tracted but a moderate amount of noti'ce, was generally acknowl- 
eged to be full of promise. Now he seems to be moving slowly 
on the way to ••arrive." His work is of interest chiefly for its 
promise. It must be remembered that he has had to work out his 
own salvation unaided, making his own style, picking up his own 
ideas. When you consider all this, you cannot but acknowledge 
that, when once he has emerged, he may be expected to make no 
common way for himself. 

I hear that an attempt is to be made to give considerable pub- 
licity to the ••literary black-leg " question, concerning which, and 
Mr. Sherard's utterance. I ventured a brief note last week. It 
will be amusing if Mr. Sherard prints an index expurgatorius of 
the class, since it may possibly lead to some lively litigation. I 
am inclined to think, however, that the public does not trouble 
itself so much as we fancy about the *• pigmy spites " of literary 
coteries. The discussion, in all probability, will fall upon deaf 
ears. As Mr, Jerome recently remarked, although you might 
fancy from page 3 of The Daily Chronicle that literature was the 
only interest in the world, there are, after all, other businesses 
and other considerations. Nevertheless, the book-market, which 
is drearily dull just now, needs some excitement. It may as well 
come from Mr. Sherard as from another. 



London, n Oct. 1895. 



Arthur Waugh. 



Chicago Letter 

The Art Institute's annual exhibition of oils, which opens 
to-night with a reception, is not as notable as the one held a year 
ago. For this self-evident fact it is difficult to assign a cause. 
The efforts to secure a good collection have been more strenuous 
than ever before, and the management is quite as discriminating, 
but the material offered was evidently of less fine a quality. Were 
it not for the Paris-Americans, whose work was selected and sent 
over by Miss Hallo well, the exhibition would be almost insignifi- 
cant. The New York men have sent very little, and that little 
does not in the least represent them. The Chicago artists have 
done better, but even they might have rallied more effectively. 
But the Paris contingent redeems the exhibition. It contains no 
such sensation as the Alexander portraits were last year, but it 
has much that is interesting and something that is fine. 



Gari Melchers easily carries off the honors. And he has trav- 
elled far since his work was last seen here. His style shows a 
sudden and happy change, which is made the more evident by the 
presence in this coUectionof one painting in his earlier manner. 
This is a ••Marriage," with the peasant-costumes and the cold 
coloring of blues and violets which he has made familiar. "The 
later works are entirely different from this, not only in conception 
and coloring, but in spirit and feeling. A certain rigidity of out- 
line, which stiffened his earlier manner, is much modified in these 
pictures, and in '-The Fencing-Master" is entirely absent. In 
this there is a softness, a flexibility of outline, which is new to this 
painter and particularly fine. It is a stunning piece of work, this 
simple, straightforward, alert figure. Though the attitude is one 
of repose, every muscle is alive and ready for action. Quietly as 
he stands, the man's force and vigor and suppleness are easily 
felt. In this and in its frankness and sincerity the picture sug- 
gests Manet. In coloring it is sober, that the life and action of 
the figure may be the more conspicuous. No one could deny its 
vitality, so insistent is it. And the face speaks more eloquently 
of the man's profession than the costume does. The penetrating 
alertness of that look haunts the memory. ••The Family." a life- 
size group, is scarcely less interesting. In color it is much gayer, 
the lovely reds and greens in the costumes and the bluish-green 
of the background giving it much charm. But its greatest merit 
lies in its simplicity and truth, and in the genuine feeling which is 
never allowed to sink into sentimentality. Mr. Melcher sends, 
also, two attractive small studies, and ••The Doll," a delightful 
picture of two little vagabonds in queer, gay frocks. They stand 
in all their native awkwardness in the midst of a green meadow, 
and the low red roofs of a village appear over the brow of the 

hill. . . 

Mr. Walter McEwen sends a group of four pamtmgs— a small 
open-air nude, two little genre subjects with the charm of the 
Dutch interiors and costuming and of extremely clever handling, 
and a larger picture called ••Two Friends." This last is singu- 
larly lovely in color, with its soft greens and pinks through the 
white half-curtains. But in spite of this color and the grace of 
the two young girls, the painting is less interesting than the little 
Dutch things, because it has less character, less individuality. 
William L. Dodge, also, sends a group of four, broad in treat- 
ment and good in color, though inclining a little towards the •• too 
pretty." The best of them is a marine, deep blue and beautiful. 
Here the water has depths below the surface paint. There are 
other marines in the collection, admirable ones by Will S. Robin- 
son and F. K. M. Rehn, the latter lit by an unseen moon. But 
the finest of them all is painted, oddly enough, by F. W. Benson. 
It is very sketchy, but through its sombre lashing waves the 
storm is most skilfully suggested. Mr. Benson sends, further, a 
delightful portrait of mother and children, all in white and sitting 
on the grass, with the beauty of trees and blue distance behind 
them. Charles Sprague Pearce has taken to softness of color and 
mistiness of outline in his contributions. His study of mother 
and child is exquisite in spite of its single tone, unrelieved except by 
the red of the woman's hair. A church scene by Elizabeth 
Nourse is fragmentary and not held together in color ; but her 
study of the preparations for a first communion is capital in con- 
ception and performance. Mr. K. Trotler's two paintings are 
well studied, and that of the violin lesson shows much tenderness. 

A large composition, signed by Amanda Brewster Sewell and 
R. V. V. Sewell, is effective in color but restless in action. It 
shows three nude nymphs with arms extended and wind-tossed 
flying hair wandering alert and listening through the golden 
woods. The leaves are all about them, and at their feet the 
purple fleur-de-lis grows luxuriant. Mrs. MacMonnies has two 
small, sunny garden things, and a large decorative work. This 
is a conventionalized dancing figure with voluminous swirling 
white draperies. It is painted flat against a blue background, 
with conventionalized designs. M. E. Macomber's •• Madonna" 
is also purely decorative, but it expresses and suggests far more 
than Mrs. MacMonnies has attempted to do. It is an admirable 
piece of work, skilful in composition and effective in color. A 
lovely moonlit landscape is by Humphreys Johnston, who sends, 
too, a mysterious dark thing which he calls •• The Happy Valley, 
Finist^re." It is impossible to understand its significance, but 
there is something fascinating about the deep coloring and the 
strange veiled figure. The collection contains very clever work in 
portraiture by Robert Henri, H. G. Cushing. Louis Loeb, Alice 
Kellogg Tyler, F. D. Marsh and Lilla Cobot Perry. 

••The Cliflf-Dweller," by F. H. Lungren, is a notable pamt- 
ing, and the solitary Indian against the wall of rocks expresses 
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the accumulated bitterness of centuries in his melancholy face. 
C. F. Browne sends a number of sketches of these remote Indi- 
ans, the great picturesqueness of their homes and persons fur- 
nishing him with fine material. Two heads of young athletes 
are capital. •• The Valley of the Shadow," by H. F. Farny, is 
another fine study of this melancholy race. 
Chicago, 22 Oct. 1895. Lucy Monroe. 



The Drama 

nr. Carieton'8 •« Ambition" 

It is not a gracious task to be compelled, again and again, to 
record unfavorable verdicts against apparently sincere efforts to 
supply the American stage with American plays, but no good end 
would be served by attempting to disguise the truth about this 
three-act piece by Mr. Henry Guy Carleton, which was produced by 
Mr. Nat. C. Goodwin in the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Monday even- 
ing. The audience was large and well disposed toward both play 
and performers, there was a good deal of laughter and some ap- 
plause, but the general result of the performance can be described 
only by the one word failure. Mr. Carleton undoubtedly is a 
clever young man, with some experience of men and manners, but 
it is scarcely too much to say that his representation of social and 
political life in Washington is the grossest caricature since * * Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit. " Of the two United States Senators whom he in- 
troduces, one (his hero). Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, forsooth, and a prominent candidate for President, is a 
mere buffoon for the greater part of two out of three acts, while 
the other is a coarse and unblushing scoundrel to whom Tam- 
many Hall, in its worst days, would have refused a nomination for 
Alderman. There have been plenty of successful rascals in Wash- 
ington, but they have belonged to a higher order of intelligence 
than this. Burlesque is too polite a word wherewith to character- 
ize the proceedings which are supposed to supply the dramatic 
motive, in which the Sugar Trust, the independence of Cuba, in- 
ternational relations and a presidential nomination are mixed up 
in an inextricable and unintelligible hash. The construction of 
the piece, indeed, is chaotic. Commonsense, custom, everything 
is sacrificed for the sake of winning a laugh, or a little applause for 
the cheapest kind of ** Jingo" sentiment. 

It may be admitted that Mr. Carleton has written some very 
funny lines and invented, or rather appropriated, several comic 
situations. But these are too obvious, trivial and absurd to 
excite any other feeling than that of regret for wasted ability and 
opportunity. At the last there are two or three scenes which have 
a certain degree of theatrical effectiveness, but they are founded 
upon conditions of time, place and personality which are not only 
inadmissible, but ridiculous. Perhaps Mr. Goodwin ought not to 
be held altogether responsible for the curious hesitancy and incon- 
sistency of his personal performance. The fact remains that 
it was not satisfactory. His company acquitted itself moderately 
well, but its labors were futile and require no particular comment. 



The Fine Arts 

Art Notes 

The painter Morelli, highly thought of in Italy, is scarcely 
known out of it ; and Mr. Ashlon R. Willard, who writes a clever 
and appreciative ** sketch " of his life and work, has found a sub- 
ject which no one is likely to dispute with him. Morelli, a son of 
poor painters, began his independent practice of his art as a 
follower of the Romantic school. Later, he appears to have been 
struck by the brilliant coloring and free handling of Fortuny, 
and, at present, according to Mr. Willard, he is the head and 
front of the modem movement in Italy. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the Italians lag far behind the French, not merely in 
technique, but in precision and refinement of vision. There may 
be something in Mr. Willard's claim that their present position is 
promising when compared with the not remote past ; but that is 
the best that can be said for it. The essay, which is handsomely 
printed, is illustrated with eight heliotypes after Morelli's works. 
(Houjrhton, Mifflin & Co.) 

— The illustrated catalogue, edited by Edward Bella, of the 
first exhibition of posters at the Royal Aquarium, London, con- 
tains an essay on the art of designing posters, by Joseph Thacher 
Clarke, and reproductions in halftone of many of the French pos- 
ters exhibited, including specimens of the work of Ch^ret, Guil- 
laume, Grasset, Steinlein and Lautrec. The exhibition was con- 
fined to French and English posters. (Brentano's.) 



— Henry Augustus Loop, the painter, who died at Lake George, 
N. Y., on Oct. 20. was bom in Hillsdale, N. Y., 9 Sept. 1 831, and 
studied painting in New York. Paris, Rome, Venice and Florence. 
He was elected an Associate of the National Academy of Design 
in 1859, and became an Academician in 186 1. He was best 
known as a successful painter of portraits. 

— The September Portfolio consists of a judicious account of 
the principal Dutch etchers of the seventeenth century, Rem- 
brandt omitted, his work as an etcher having already been treated 
of in a monograph by the late Mr. Hamerton. The author, Mr. 
Laurence Binyon of the Department of Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum, is familiar with his subject and wisely devotes 
most of his space to the principal etchers and their best Works. To 
Adrian van Ostade and his pupils, Bega and Dusart, he devotes a 
whole chapter. Of the landscape etchers, Ruisdael, though he 
did not etch many plates, is the most considerable figure after . 
Rembrandt. Part of a chapter is devoted to him. But there is 
nearly as much about each of several less important men, Seghers, 
Esaias van de Velde, Everdingen and van der Heyden. The 
author does not remark on the great superiority of Ruisdael in the 
management of light, though he properly credits him with a bet- 
ter feeling for foliage and tree structure than was possessed 
by any of his contemporaries, not excluding Rembrandt. The 
Italian-Dutch school, highly interesting both artistically and his- 
torically, is too lightly passed over. The work ends with a good 
chapter on etchers of animal and pastoral life. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

— A bronze statue of Benjamin Franklin will be erected in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago. It is the gift of Mr. Joseph Medill. 

— Mr. Frederick Wedmore has written for Macmillan & Co. a 
survey of the art of etching as it has been understood in England 
by its finer practitioners, from Turner and Girton to Seymour 
Haden, Whistler and Frank Short. The book will bring into the 
light the achievements of certain great artists of the past who have 
hitherto been overlooked in this connection, and will also be 
largely concerned with the work of the best younger living men. 
It will contain fifty illustrations. The same house has brought out 
the long-expected •* Book About Fans," with a history of fans 
and fan painting by A. Flory, and a chapter on fan collecting by 
Mary Cadwalader Jones. 

— The October Studio contains an illustrated article on Fred- 
erick MacMonnies, by Royal Cortissoz, and a drawing in colors by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Commencing with this issue, the number of 
pages of this periodical will be permanently increased. 

—Some of the possibilities, desirable and otherwise, of the new 
photographic color-print are illustrated in the frontispieces to the 
numbers of Sun and Shade for June and July. The fancy-por- 
trait in the June number, after a painting by E. Villa, which the 
editor has entitled ** Stella " on the print itself and ** Vanessa " in 
his description of it, has an excess of violet in the shadows of the 
face and neck, which it is difficult to imagine was in the original 
painting. On the other hand, the broken tones of the dress and 
back-ground are fairly satisfactory. ** Before the Dance," in the 
July number (a half-nude figure with a thyrsus, artist's name not 
given) is much better, especially in the parts of the face and figure 
that are lit by reflected light, but the shadows are of an inky blue 
and are too opaque. We do not think that the faults of these 
plates are inherent in the process. They are probably due to the in- 
experience of the printer ; the fact that the second plate shows a 
great improvement upon the first, particularly in the flesh tones, 
the most difficult part of the work, is certainly encouraging. 
Among the other pictorial contents of these two numbers we note 
an interesting portrait of Longfellow, a landscape after a photo- 
graph from nature" by Emcst Edwards, a photogravure of A. 
Bloch's battle picture. ''The Standard," and *• A Cottage in Eng- 
land," after a photograph by E. H. Graves. 

—The Heine Monument fair will be held in the Lenox Lyceum 
on Nov. 16-24. The purchase fund amounts already to $12,000. 
The price agreed upon with Ernst Hartel, the Berlin sculptor, is 
$35,000. 

Educational Notes 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons will be the American publishers 
of *'The English Dialect Dictionary," edited by Prof. Joseph 
Wright, M.A., Ph.D., of Oxford, and Honorable Secretary of the 
English Dialect Society. The Dictionary will include, so far as is 
possible, the complete vocabulary of all dialect words which are 
still in use or are known to have been in use at any time during 
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the last two hundred years in England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. The American Dialect Society has made arrangements to 
furnish the editor with material for the dialects on this side of the 
Atlantic. It has been decided, also, to include in the Dictionary 
all American dialect words which are still in use in the dialects of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or which are to be found in early printed 
dialect books and glossaries. All words occurring both in the 
iiterary language and the dialects, but with some local peculiarity 
of meaning in the latter, will also be included. On the other hand, 
all words which merely differ from the literary language in pro- 
nunciation, but not in meaning, will be rigidly excluded, as be- 
longing properly to the province of grammar and not to that of 
lexicography. It will also contain (i) the exact geographical area 
over which each dialect word extends, together with quotations and 
references to the sources from which the word has been obtained ; 
(2) the exact pronunciation in each case according to a simple pho- 
netic scheme, specially formulated for the purpose; (3) the ety- 
mology so far as it relates to the immediate source of each word. 
The Dictionary will be published in half-yearly parts, the first to ap- 
pear in June 1 896, and will be completed in sixteen parts. The mini- 
mum number of subscribers required to enable the editor to begin 
the work is 1000, and. unless this number is forthcoming, the Dic- 
tionary will have to be definitely abandoned. We venture to pre- 
dict, however, that Prof. Wright will not lack aid in his important 
undertaking. 

A bronze memorial bust of the late William Wood, for many 
years President of the Board of Education, and one of the founders 
of the Normal College, was unveiled in the chapel of that College 
on Oct. 21. 

At a meeting of the New York Wellesley Club, on Oct. 21, 
Mrs. Julia J. Irvine. President of Wellesley College, spoke of 
Wellesley's advantages, her argument tending to show that the 
opportunities for obtaining a higher education at Wellesley are 
unsurpassed by those offered at any other college for women. 

Miss Cornelia A. Atwill has given to Columbia College |6ooo 
for the foundation of two scholarships in the School of Arts, to be 
known as the Stuart Scholarships, in memory of her two grandsons. 
Dr. Asahel Clark Kendrick, Monroe Professor of Greek in 
Rochester University, died on Oct. 21. He was born in Poultney, 
Vt., 7 Dec. 1809, graduated from Hamilton College in 1831, and 
was for nineteen years connected with Hamilton (now Madison) 
University as tutor and professor of Greek and Latin. His con- 
nection with the University of Rochester dated from its foundation. 
He was a member of the American committee on the revision of 
the Bible. 

The American Academy of Political and Social Science an- 
nounces a new edition (fifth thousand) of *• The Theory of Soci- 
ology," by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings. 

Henry Reeve, the historian, died in England on Oct. 22. He 
was born in Norfolk, eighty-two years ago, and was educated in 
Geneva and Munich. In 1855 he succeeded Sir G. C. Lewis as 
editor of TA^ Edinburgh Review. He translated Tocqueville's 
** Democracy in America '* and •' France before the Revolution of 
1789/* and Guizot's ** Washington," and published a volume of 
papers on •* Royal and. Republican France." He was a foreign 
member of the Institute of France. 

Among the educational works to be published immediately by 
Macmillan & Co. are ** An Elementary Text-book of Physical Ge- 
ography for High Schools." by Ralph S. Tarr; ** A Laboratory 
Course in Experimental Physics." by W. J. Loudon and J. C. 
McLennan; and •*The Elements of Geometry," by George Cun- 
ningham Edwards. 

Notes 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce " The Crooked Stick ; or, 
Pollie's Probation. " by Rolf Boldrewood ; ** The Growth of British 
Policy," by the late Prof. Seeley, with a portrait, and a memoir of 
the author by Prof. G. W. Prothero; the second edition of **A 
Selection of Cases on the English Law of Contract," by G. B. 
Finch, edited by R. T. Wright and W. W. Buckland; ** Contracts 
in Roman Law," being the Yorke prize essay for the year 1893, 
by W. H. Buckler; "The Life and Miracles of St. William of 
Norwich," by Thomas Monemutensis, edited from the unique 
MS., with an English translation, introduction and notes, by 
Augustus Jessopp and M. R. James; Part II. of "Statutes of 
Lincoln Cathedral, " arranged by the late Henry Bradshaw, with 
illustrative documents, edited by Chr. Wordsworth; " The 
Archives of the London Dutch Church," edited by J. H. Hessels, 



Vol. III.; "Woman under Monasticism: Chapters on Convent 
Life and Saint-Worship." by Lena Eckenstein ; " The Triumphs of 
Turlogh," edited, with translation, glossary and appendices, by 
Standish Hayes O'Grady; ''The Peasants' Revolt of 138 1." by 
Edgar Powell; "The Early Renaissance in England," by the 
Bishop of Peterborough ; and "Studies in Hegelian Dialectic," by 
J. E. McTaggart. 

— Henry Holt & Co. announce "A Diplomat in London, 1871- 
1877," being the letters and notes of M. Charles Gavard, trans- 
lated from the French. The early part of the book has some 
novel comments on the war of 1 870. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish on Oct. 30 
" A Gentleman Vagabond, and Some Others," by F. Hopkinson 
Smith; "Reconstruction during the Civil War in the United 
States of America," by Eben Greenough Scott ; "This Goodly 
Frame the Earth," by Francis Tiffany ; a new edition of "Sacred 
and Legendary Art," by Anna Jameson, edited by Estelle M. 
Hurll; Vol. I. of " Campaigns in Virginia, 1861-2," being an en- 
larged edition of "The Peninsular Campaign of Gen. McClellan 
in 1862," published in 1881 ; and " In the Young World," poems 
for young people, by Edith M. Thomas. They will add to the 
Riverside Literature Series "Tom Brown's School-Days" and 
" Ivanhoe." A new cloth cover has been designed for this series. 
Among the important books published by this firm in the course 
of the past week are Mr. Stedman's "Victorian Anthology"; 
" Anima Poetae," selections from the unpublished note-books of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge; 
" Colonial Dames and Goodwives," by Alice Morse Earle; "Mr. 
Rabbit at Home," a sequel to "Little Mr. Thimblefinger." by 
Joel Chandler Harris, illustrated by Oliver Herford; "A Question 
of Faith," by Lily Dougall; " Little Miss Phoebe Gay," by Helen 
Dawes Brown; and a new Birthday Edition of "Over the Tea- 
cups." 

— Messrs. Harper & Bros, have in press "Aftermath," by 
James Lane Allen, a sequel to " A Kentucky Cardinal." It will 
appear in November. 

— The November Harper's will contain a story of the season, 
"A Thanksgiving Breakfast" in Washington, by Harriet Prescott 
SpofFord. Brander Matthews will contribute a story of the New 
York horse show, entitled "Men, Women and Horses"; and 
Thomas Hardy's new novel. "Hearts Insurgent," will be com- 
pleted. 

— Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 's second list of autumn announce- 
ments includes "Greenland Icefields." by Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright; and " Movement," by E. J. Marey, two new volumes in 
the International Scientific Series; "Pioneers of Science in 
America," edited by Dr. W. J. Youmans; " Old Faiths and New 
Facts," by W.W. Kinsley; "Text-Book of Anatomy," by Dr. 
Frank Baker; " Diseases of Children," by Dr. L. Emmett Holt; 
" A Handbook of Therapeutics, Pharmacology, and Toxicology, " 
edited by Dr. Frank Foster; and, in fiction, " The Dancer in Yel- 
low, "by W. E. Norris; "The Desire of the Moth," by Capd 
Vane; "Successors to the Title," by Mrs. L. B. Walford; " The 
Wrong Man," by Dorothea Gerard; "Courtship by Command," 
by H. M. Blake; " In the Blue Pike," by Dr. Georg Ebers; " A 
Flash of Summer," which has been rewritten by the author, Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford; and new editions of " Tried by Fire," by S. S. 
Frackelton; "The Dog in Health and in Disease," by Wesley 
Mills, M. D. ; "The Verbalist," by Alfred Ayres; "Surveying," 
by W. M. Gillespie; "Cyclopaedia of Drawing," by W. E. Wor- 
then; and " California of the South," by Lindley and Widney. 

—Messrs. Lovell, Coryell & Co.'s list of new books includes 
"A Daughter of the Tenements," by Edward W. Townsend; 
"As the Wind Blows," by Eleanor Merron; "The Manhat- 
taners," by Edward S. Van Zile; " The Sheikh's White Slave," 
by Raymond Raife; "A Dash to the Pole," by Herbert D. 
Ward; and " Eunice Quince," by Dane Conyngham. 

— Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. announce " Bemicia," a tale of 
the days of George II., by Amelia E. Barr; " The Gumeys of 
Earlham," the record of a well-known Quaker family, by Augustus 
J. C. Hare; a collection of the speeches and writings of Lincoln, 
compiled by I. E. Chittenden; "Wilmot's Child," uniform with 
"A Little Huguenot"; and four new books for the young, 
" Elsie's Journey on Inland Waters," which is, of course, the new 
"Elsie" book; "Witch Winnie at Versailles"; "Cormorant 
Cragg, " by George Manville Fenn; and "The Chain of Gold," 
by Standish O'Grady. This firm has just published the second 
volume of the Secret of an Empire Series. 
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— Ian Maclarcn's Scotch novel, •* Kate Carnegie," is to be 
issued serially in The Woman at Home in England, and in this 
country in The Bookman^ beginning with the January number. 
It will also run through twelve monthly numbers of The Outlook^ 
appearing simultaneously with The Bookman, This, we believe, 
is something new^n serial publication. Newspapers use syndi- 
cate matter simultaneously, but the same story is never published 
in two papers in the same town. 

— The Messrs. Lippincott announce that Marie Corelli's new 
book will be called *'The Sorrows of Satan/* It will deal with 
English society. Other books announced by them are ' ' Cousin 
Mona," a **book for youths and maids," by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey; •* We Were Girls Together," by Amy E. Blanchard; and 
"A Last Century Maid." Anne Hollingsworth Wharton's -first 
book for children. Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe's two volumes, •* Lit- 
erary Shrines: the Haunts of Some Famous American Authors," 
and ''A Literary Pilgrimage among the Haunts of Famous 
British Authors," are nearly ready. 

— Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons' announcements include a 
•'Cyclopedia of Architecture in Italy, Greece and the Levant," 
compiled by W. P. P. Longfellow. The book will contain twelve 
full-page plates and over 250 text illustrations, a complete glossary 
and a bibliography. Another important book to be published by 
this house is ''The Poor in Great Cities," among the writers 
being Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Jacob A. Riis and other well-known 
authorities. 

— The November Century (an anniversary number, celebrating 
4he beginning of the twenty-sixth year, and inaugurating the use 
of a new font of type and new paper) will contain the first chap- 
ters of Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel; a discussion of ** The 
Issues of 1896," by Theodore Roosevelt (Republican) and ex- 
Gov. RusseU of Massachusetts (Democratic); and contributions 
from Bret Harte, Mr. Howells and others. The right to repro- 
duce a number of Tissot's paintings illustrating the life of Christ 
has been secured for the Christmas Century, 

— Among the contents of the November Atlantic will be the 
closing "Talk over Autographs," by George Birkbeck Hill; a 
paper on Japan ** After the War," by Lafcadio Hearn; ''A Lit- 
erary Politician," being a paper on Walter Bagehot, by Woodrow 
Wilson ; and three short stories. 

— The November Forum will contain papers on • • The Third 
Term Tradition," by Prof. John Bach McMaster; *' Woman's 
Position in Pagan Times," by the late Prof. Boyesen ; *• The Mod- 
em Literary King," by E. W. Bok; *• A Generation of College 
Women," by Frances M. Abbott; an autobiographical article by 
Anatole France ; a study of StambulofT, by one of his countrymen, 
Mr. Slogan K. Vatralsky, who is, also, a graduate of Harvard; 
and a review of Huxley's collected essays, by Prof. W. K. Brooks 
of Johns Hopkins University. 

— Ruggiero Bonghi, the Italian statesman and author, died at 
Torre del Greco, near Naples, on Oct. 22. He was born in 1828, 
and started a newspaper at the age of twenty. Besides transla- 
tions of Aristotle and Plato, he wrote many original works on his- 
torical, philosophical and political subjects. 

— The Obituary is the name of a new weekly, published in this 
city. The heading of its first page is a picture of a graveyard, and 
among its articles are ** Death," ** The Tomb of Washington " 
and "Buried Alive." 



— A new novel by xMr. William Black will be begun in the De- 
cember number of Harper* 5, •• Briseis " is the title and is the 
name of the heroine — a Greek maiden first introduced to the 
reader among the hills of Aberdeenshire. Mr. Du Maurier's. 
novel, ** The Martian " (without the final j). will be begun during 
the year and be illustrated by the author, who will present his art- 
student days in Antwerp, a city almost as picturesque as Paris. 
A novelette by Mark Twain, called **Tom Sawyer, Detective," 
will be published in Harper* 5 during the year and will be followed 
by a humorous novelette by Mr. Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, called 
*• Two Mormons of Muddlety." 

— Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London, announce * * The Car- 
lyles* Chelsea Home: Being Some Account of No. 5, Cheyne 
Row," by Reginald Blunt. The volume, a quarto, will contain 
a hitherto unpublished portrait of Carlyle and thirty-eight other 
illustrations. The large- paper edition, limited to 100 copies, will 
contain, in addition, a new portrait of Mrs. Carlyle. The price 
of the two editions is 55. and los, 6d,, respectively. 
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Publications Received 

Alger, Horatio. Adrift in the City. Phila : Henry T. Coatea & Co. 

American War Ballads and Lyrics. Edited by G. C. Eggleston. %i.y>. 

G. P. Putnam *s Sons. 

Anima Poetsa. From the Unpublished Note-Books of Samuel Coleridge. Ed. by 

E. H. Coleridge. |a.$o. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Balfour, F.H. Cherryfield HalU |x. '^ 

Bird, H. E. Cheas Norelties. |x.so. 
Boldf«wood, Rolf. The Crooked Stick. %x.%S' 
Boothbr, Guy. A Bid for Fortune. 
Brightwen, Mrs. Inmates of my Garden and House. 
Brown, Helen D. Little Miss Phoebe Gay. 
Burton, John Bloundelle. The Deaert Ship. $1.95. 
Buchanan, Robert, and Henry Murray. The Charlatan. 
Carr, J. Corny ns. King Arthur. 

Dougall, L. A Question of Faith. Ii.ss. „ . 
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Literature 

Semitic Tradition and History 

I. Genesis and Semitic Tradition^ By John R, Davis, Cfiarles Scrib- 
ners Sons, 2. history^ Prophecy^ and the Monuments, By James 
Frederick Mc Curdy, Vol, I, To the Downfall of Samaria. Mac- 
millan 6r* Co, 

The labors of the Oriental scholars and investigators are 
yielding already abundant fruit. Western Asia and Egypt 
have given up the secret entrusted to them by antiquity, and 
now a half-century beholds a larger progress in our knowl- 
edge of the language and history of the Hebrew sacred 
books than all the . preceding period since they were writ- 
ten. It becomes clear from Prof. Davis's volume (i), that 
we are now in a better situation to understand the mythical 
element in Genesis than the very writers or compilers of 
the work. The traditional myths that belong to the Semitic 
stock (if, indeed, there be any such thing as the Semitic 
stock) are of extreme interest, not only from a Biblical, but 
from an anthropological standpoint. They represent an 
ethical turn, perhaps the earliest among primitive peoples, 
and their influence upon and extension into Aryan religion 
and life is one of the hitherto little explored problems in the 
science of religion and of mankind. Ptof. Davis is espe- 
cially concerned in separating the mythical from the other 
material of Genesis ; that is, he purposes to help us to say 
how much of the early part of the book belongs to the 
stock of primitive Semitic folk-lore. The general knowledge 
of the cuneiform records we now have facilitates this task. 
The author shows critical acumen. He admits that there 
is Babylonian material in the stories of the Creation, the 
Sabbath, Eden, the Temptation, Cain and Abel, the Del- 
uge, etc. 

In regard to the primitive Semitic cosmogony, he thinks 
that, if we translate the names of the gods into those names 
of the forces and agencies of Nature for which they origi- 
nally stood, we will see how, in the main, the Hebrew form 
of the legend is at once monotheistic and unique. He does 
not admit that the Sabbath can have been derived from 
Babylon or Egypt ; therefore it must have been specially 
revealed to the Hebrew writer. Izdubar, or Gilgames, he 
believes to have been a historical personage. Was Osiris 
a historical personage, were Herakles, Baldr, Gwyniddion, 
Yama ? Was every culture-hero of folk-faith a hero of his- 
tory ? Euhemerus and his theory have long ago been laid 
away in the store house of cast-off contrivances. While it 
may well be supposed that Abraham, coming out from Ur 
of the Chaldees with a father who remained an idolater, 
must have preserved some of the Sumero-Accadian legends, 
and handed them down to his descendants ; yet, when it 
comes to the question of what and how much Hebrew the- 
ology is Semitic myth, the conservative ecclesiastic natu- 
rally shrinks from saying : his position is imperilled. Prof. 
Davis is, however, undoubtedly right in denying any causal 
relation between the Assyrian* myth and the story of the 
Serpent and the Tree. Dr. W. Hayes Ward, Mennant and 
Sayce will support him. His conclusions about the essen- 
tial significance of the traditions of the Semites, both east- 
ern and western, relative to the creation of man, are sound. 
Touching Babel, he judiciously observes: — "The account 
of the Tower of Babel which has been transmitted to the 
Hebrews is a tradition. This fact must govern interpreta- 
tion." And we venture, of ourselves, to add, that we are 
not asked to determine the origin of the tradition. The 
Assyrian tradition of the Tower is so ancient that it belonged 
to prehistoric Telloh, and gave its name to the constellation 
of the Illustrious Mound (iiluellu) as early as 47P0 B. C. 



Thus it was called in those days ; later it came to be known 
as Babel, the Gate of the God, which the Hebrew writer, 
ignorant of etymology, explained to mean "Confusion." 
This book of Dr. Davis's is useful for meditation. It con- 
ciliates the conservative, and grants what must at length be 
admitted, even by the opponents of scientific and historical 
criticism of the Bible, as beyond all further denial. 

Prof. McCurdy's book (2) is more pretentious and serious. 
It is in reality a valuable work. He is conservative, it is 
true, but he is genuinely learned, and a man of a philosophic 
mind. His purpose is to present a general history of the 
Semitic races, but the interest of the book actually gathers 
around the Hebrew records. The result of this application 
of the study of the documentary and archaeological history of 
the Egyptians, Hittites, Aramaeans, Assyrians, Babylonians 
and Israelites, is interesting in the extreme, especially at the 
present juncture. The book will not satisfy either the radi- 
cal or the reactionary. It is candid. The vast and troubled 
sea of Asiatic politics in the earliest ages has been navigated 
by this writer. He has read his cuneiform texts to good pur- 
pose. Without such knowledge as this, the history and the 
religion of Israel are misunderstood and misinterpreted. The 
light cast upon the Hebrew prophetic writings by this work 
is searching. By it we see more clearly than before, how 
distinctively the mission of the prophets was a social and 
political one. We cannot dissociate the history of Israel, or 
the religion of Israel, from the history and religion of the 
neighboring peoples, and in particular of the Semites, with- 
out putting ourselves out of position to understand either 
their religion or the course of events. This author has a 
grasp of the whole subject, and we have failed to find in 
these pages any positive misstatement of fact. 

He seems to us to suppose a more rapid political devel- 
opment of Israel than seems to have been probable in the 
conditions then extant. However, the matter is still ob- 
scure. The Hebrews seem to have been generally a para- 
sitic nation, and their composition heterogeneous till the 
Maccabaean times. It is certain that they mixed much with 
non-Semitic races. Of the history of the Hittites we know 
next to nothing, but infer that their influence upon the Jews 
was chiefly through intermarriage. The Israelites derived 
from their parent stock the social and governmental forms 
that prevailed during their early national life. The northern 
Semites made the town the centre of their organized com- 
munity ; their system of land-ownership, also, is remarkable 
and in many ways peculiar. Dr. McCurdy sees in the po- 
litical career of Israel and Judah clear evidences of the 
superhuman power and guidance. He points out how their 
idea of God was enlarged from that of a national deity to 
that of a universal God. This appears in the writings of the 
prophets. Incidentally the Hebrew records are largely con- 
firmed by the cuneiform texts. This historical confirmation 
is so extensive that the author does not stay to point it out. 
The conclusions of the more radical and destructive critics 
of the Hebrew writings will therefore not be accepted. 
While the monuments afford singular parallels to the Hebrew 
myths of religion, at the same time they confirm the his- 
torical books, the records of events. 

What is to be the effect of this upon our popular theology 
it is too soon to say. We do not believe that the political 
and religious power of the Hebrew prophets is yet spent. 
The history of the Semites in Hebrew writings and on the 
monuments demonstrates one point, and that is that without 
social righteousness no nation will long stand. The records 
of the past also show this, that social righteousness disap- 
peared when faith in the superhuman was abandoned. Dr. 
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McCurdy's next volume is promised soon. It will carry the 
account down to the Persian Captivity, the consequent de- 
nationalization of the Jews, and the beginning of the more 
general dominance of the Aryan ideals. The southern 
Semites, the Sabaeans, Ethiopians and Arabs do not much 
enter the pages of this history. It is now acknowledged 
that we must go to northern Arabia to find the fountain-head 
of Semite custom, law and myth, yet to do so would be out- 
side the purpose of this book, though a fuller consideration 
of the Arabs would have been more correct. Unfortunately 
the material is scant. While we cannot enter into details, 
we must in a general way pronounce this work a learned 
and judicious history. Since the first edition of Scraeder's 
"Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament," nothing 
has appeared in this branch of study that is likely to meet 
with such general welcome. It is a book that will be of 
real use to students of the Bible and of the ancient history 
of the East in general. 



•• Townsend Harris " 

First American Envoy in Japan, By W. E, Griffis. Houghton, Mi/- 
flin b* Co, 

The opening of Japan is one of the most remarkable 
achievements of modern diplomacy, and her rebirth in the 
last generation rivals in strangeness that rebirth which Nico- 
demus found so impossible in the teachings of Jesus. One 
after another, the "hermit" nations of the East have reluc- 
tantly swung open their sealed and silent doors and let that 
blaze of glory — modern civilization — enter in. The con- 
ventual life of the Orient, in which whole nations have been 
shut up, has been burst in upon, like Coleridge's " silent 
sea"; light streams in on all sides where darkness and 
ignorance held sanguinary sway ; Siam, Burmah, Korea, Japan, 
China, are now penetrated with the atmosphere of the nine- 
teenth century, and their mouldering social and religious 
structures are dropping to pieces. First among the disin- 
tegrating agencies, of course, must be named the Dutch and 
English East India Companies, which, like the Virginia com- 
panies in the West, began their work as emollients and sol- 
vents centuries ago. Then one island and island-group after 
another — Philippines, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon — fell 
under European colonization and supremacy ; the Yellow 
Sea became alive with vessels from Europe, and the coasts 
of Chma and Japan, impassable to all but Celestials, drew 
out of their half-fabulous mirage and assumed definite topo- 
graphy and indentation. No longer nebulous, Nippon re- 
vealed herself one day as a mighty and populous island- 
empire thronged with people, busding with activity, the seat 
of immemorial feudalism, governed by a duarchy of spiritual 
and temporal powers combined, jealous to the last degree of 
outside interference, but ultimately amenable to reason. 
Reason appeared to Japan in 1853, in the person of Com- 
modore Perry, whose celebrated expedition and resulting 
treaty were then the talk of the civilized world. 

About this time a New York merchant — Townsend Harris 
by name, bom in 1804 — became personally known to Mr. 
Marcy, President Pierce's accomplished Secretary of State, 
as a man peculiarly well fitted to consummate the Perry 
treaty and carry it to its logical conclusion of opening the 
country thoroughly to western commerce. Mr. Harris had 
spent years in the East as a merchant, and was a linguist of no 
inconsiderable attainments, familiar with Oriental ways and 
manners, and versed in commercial and international law. 
In every way he was just the man for the emergency, for he 
was a bachelor unencumbered with a family, experienced in 
Eastern travel, possessed of ample means, officially connected 
at one time with the Government as Vice-Consul at Ningpo, 
and possessed of a calm, judicial, pertinacious temper as firm 
as a rock — just the temper to oppose to the fluctuating, 
fickle, mendacious and supple diplomats who then filled the 
Foreign Office of the Tai-Kun. The task suited Mr. Harris's 
ambition. In 1855, he was appointed Consul- General to 



Japan, with powers to make a commercial treaty with that 
country and with Siam as well. He settled with his inter- 
preter, Mr. Heusken (afterwards assassinated), at Shimoda, 
and for nearly three years — until January 1858 — the two 
wrestled with the duplicity and cunning of one of the most 
double-minded and artful of Oriental nations, before the 
longed-for consummation — the commercial treaty — was at- 
tained, just as the thunders of the Sepoy Rebellion and the 
storming of the Pekin palace were dying away on the air. 
No one can read the account of this heroic achievement as 
it is so admirably extracted from Mr. Harris's journals by Dr. 
Griffis — himself a specialist in things Japanese, — without 
calling it truly epic, worthy of the golden age of peaceful 
diplomacy, and truly American, worthy of the Great Repub- 
lic whose mission is peace. Day and night, sick or well, in 
season and out of season, surrounded by difficulties that seemed 
insuperable, baffled by Oriental etiquette, misled by Eastern 
cunning, involved in the mazes and intricacies of a language 
that has no singular or plural, no relative pronpun or ante- 
cedent, no proper word for " brother " even, and into which 
all the niceties of diplomatic abstraction and international 
law had to be translated, this indefatigable American wrought 
on the Penelope-web until, unravel it as the Japanese might, 
it was actually woven and finished, and the Tai-Kun's signa- 
ture affixed for all the world to see ! 

In 1 86 1 Townsend Harris, broken in health, worn out with 
his labors, even threatened with assassination, asked his re- 
call from President Lincoln. Seven years later the immense 
revolution occurred, which overthrew the old daimiate sys- 
tem, restored power to the true emperor, reorganized the 
feudal system, and foreshadowed the imperial diet and the 
enormous reforms of to-day. Less than two- score years have 
been sufficient to show the marvellous adaptability of the 
Japanese, their extraordinary powers of assimilation, the true 
cosmopolitan spirit of the people, and their wondrous natural 
talents and gifts. Mr. Harris's graphic journals, kept from 
day to day, reveal a Japan almost unintelligible to the stu- 
dent of to-day : one rubs one's eyes and exclaims, " Can 
these be the same people that have just gained the mighty 
victories of Port Arthur and Wdi-hai-Wdi, have dumbfounded 
and demoralized China, have cobwebbed their 2000 islands 
with railroads and telegraphs, admitted the principle of uni- 
versal religious toleration, made treaties with all nations, and 
established modern universities like those of Berlin and 
London — all this in forty years ? " It seems like a dream, 
and yet it is true. Townsend Harris is called by the Jai>- 
anese their "benefactor": he might be called their " awak- 
ener," for they lay in dead slumber or in stupid indifference 
until he awoke them. Dr. Griffis is to be congratulated on 
presenting the public with this most important historical 
work, and clothing it in such clear, attractive and charming 
form. 



** Southern Heroes" 

Or^ the Friends in War Time. By Fernando 6*. Cartland. Poughkeepsie ^ 
N, K .• intblisfied by the author. 

In the perspective of the years since the war-cloud lifted, 
we can see that there were heroes who never went to the 
camp or battlefield. Besides those who ** stayed at home to 
fight the copperheads " and maintain a sentiment loyal to 
the idea of Union, there were those who for conscience's sake 
" endured grief, suffering wrongfully." Under the doctrine 
of non-resistance of the Friends, there will undoubtedly often 
hide hypocrisy and treachery in time of war; but in every age 
of the world there have been men who have tried to follow 
Christ's teachings seriously, and who, believing that war is 
no part of Christianity, have refused to arm or fight. Diffi- 
cult though it may be for the average man to see how civiliza- 
tion can be maintained without force and bloodshed, yet we 
must admire those who are willing to suffer for conscience's 
sake. In our various wars, colonial, revolutionary, or civil, 
it has not been difficult for the Quakers, who were settled in 
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the Northern states, to live up to their profession, for the 
laws protected them. In the Southern Confederacy, how- 
ever, during the War of Secession, the Friends fared 
badly. 

Mr. Cartland has endeavored to tell the story of the 
Southern Friends, and of their steadfast loyalty to principles 
in the midst of great trials. These Southern peace men were 
thoroughly patriotic and loyal to the Union ; they were the 
foes of secession and disunion as well as of slavery. Up to 
the last moment they uttered their protests against the mad 
course upon which the South was entering. Unfortunately 
the author has very little idea of literary proportion, and con- 
sequently his octavo volume is a rag-bag of ideas, facts, 
opinions, meditations and moralizings ; it has no particular 
chronological sequence, and its twenty-four chapters about 
pretty much everything connected with the War should have 
been condensed into five or six, wherein should have been told 
the simple story of those non-combatants, who, because of 
their principles, refused to enter the Confederate army, and 
who on that account were persecuted and often brutally 
treated. In 1862, the Confederate Government passed an 
Act exempting Friends, Dunkards, Nazarenes and Mennon- 
ites from military service on payment of a tax of $500. 
Many of the Friends availed themselves of this well-meaning 
act, but others could not conscientiously do so. BeUeving 
literally in the protection of God Almighty, many of them 
willingly underwent cruelties at the hands of the authorities, 
who insisted that all such scruples should be harbored after, 
but not during, the War. Besides telling the story in detail, 
from diaries, documents, meeting-house archives, reports of 
committees, private letters and verbal testimony, the author 
is very liberal in drawing the lessons which accord with his 
tenets and professions; for in the main these persecuted 
people survived political hatred, military tyranny and pure 
maliciousness, which brings out more vividly the protective 
value of peace principles, when faithfully practised. The 
work deserves the attention of all who believe in the prin- 
ciples of peace taught by Christ, as well as of those who hope 
that future ages will aboUsh the soldier and his trade from 
the earth. 



«« The Writings off Thomas Jefferson " 

Collected and Edited by Paul Leicester Ford, Vol, V, G, P, Putnam's 

Sons, 

This volume covers the years 1788-92, and, like its 
predecessors, abounds in matter of importance and interest 
to the student of American history. How closely the weal 
and woe of this country were interwoven with the political 
intrigues and jealousies of Europe, has already been clearly 
demonstrated in Mr. Stevens's Facsimiles of documents 
in the French and English archives ; Jefferson, who was in 
the midst of it all, gives in his correspondence glimpses of 
the state of affairs in Europe that supplement and explain 
the official papers. Nor does he deal with such matters 
alone. Here is, for instance, a reference to the Panama 
Canal, in a letter to William Carmichael, dated Paris, June 
3, 1788 : — " With respect to the isthmus of Panama, I am 
assured by Burgoyne (who would not choose to be named, 
however) that a survey was made, that a canal appeared 
very practicable, and that the idea was suppressed for po- 
litical reasons altogether." The words printed in italics are 
in cipher in the original letter. The witty answer that 
gained him the good-will of the French court as Franklin's 
successor, Jefferson thus chronicles modestly, and evidently 
unaware of its brilliant cleverness : — " The succession to Dr. 
Franklin, at the court of France, was an excellent school of 
humility. On being presented to anyone as the minister of 
America, the commonplace question used in such cases 
was, ' c'est vous, Monsieur, qui remplace le Docteur Frank- 
lin ?' ' it is you. Sir, who replace Dr. Franklin ?' I gener- 
ally answered, 'no one can replace him, Sir: I am only 
his successor.' " 



In a letter to Mrs. William Bingham he says : — " The gay 
and thoughtless Paris is now become a furnace of Politics. 
All the world is now politically mad. Men, women, children 
' talk nothing else, and you know that naturally they talk 
much, loud and warm. Society is spoilt by it, at least for 
those who, like myself, are but. lookers on. You too have 
had your political fever. But our good ladies, I trust, have 
been too wise to wrinkle their foreheads with politics. They 
are contented to soothe and calm the minds of their hus- 
bands returning ruffled from political debate. They have 
the good sense to value domestic happiness above all other, 
and the art to cultivate it beyond all others. There is no 
part of the earth where so much of this is enjoyed as in 
America. You agree with me in this ; but you think that 
the pleasures of Paris more than supply its wants ; in other 
words that a Parisian is happier than an American. You 
will change your opinion, my dear Madam, and come over to 
mine in the end. Recollect the women of this capital, some 
on foot, some on horses, and some in carriages hunting 
pleasure in the streets, in routs and assemblies, and forget- 
ting that they have left it behind them in their nurseries ; 
compare them with our own countrywomen occupied in the 
tender and tranquil amusements of domestic life, and con- 
fess that it is a comparison of Americans and angels." 



"When Valmond Came to Pontiac" 

A Story of a Lost Napoleon. By Gilbert Parker, Chicago : Stone <5r» 

KimbaU. 

The title of this story is happily adapted to the alluring 
of the reader, who is at once incited to discover the conno- 
tation of the two unfamiliar and pleasant names ; it is happy, 
too, in its reserve, for, had the name of Napoleon appeared 
more prominently, there would have been some readers 
frightened away at the outset, so large a part of modem lit- 
erature has the name monopolized. It would have been, 
however, their loss; for the book is an exceedingly agreeable 
one, and has not a suspicion of becoming wearisome from 
beginning to end. It may be well to say, for the benefit of 
those who are still afraid of finding themselves committed 
to further Napoleonic researches, that the story is that of a 
pretender, thoroughly convinced of his own claims to the 
imperial lineage and inheritance, whose whole career, from 
triumphant opening to tragic close, is played in a little vil- 
lage of French Canada, among a people entirely sensitive to 
the force of the tradition which he set himself to represent. 
The central figure is one of unbroken dignity and attraction, 
thrown into still more striking relief by a skilful contrast with 
his chief opponent, the «* insolent, petty, provincial Seigneur" 
— ennobled further by triumph" over a very human tempta- 
tion, whose momentary power brings him nearer to us and 
leaves him the more lifelike. 

Mr. Parker's artistic skill is shown again by the introduc- 
tion of a single personage from the outside world, a fasci- 
nating American woman sufficiently at home in Pontiac not 
to seem incongruous, and yet a link with our own familiar 
surroundings to heighten still further the vivid and real eflfect 
of the whole picture. It is not altogether fantastic to let 
oneself wonder what would have been the artistic result of 
such a character among the somewhat shadowy outlines of 
the Voshti Hills. But in Pontiac all the characters are 
clearly as well as tenderly and sympathetically drawn, and 
one follows the fortunes of Valmond and his little bind of 
loyal adherents with keen interest to the end, so admirable 
in its simple pathos. If one were to fall foul of Mr. Parker 
at all, it would be for what seems to us the questionable 
taste of appropriating for the purposes of the story the real 
personage who appears in the Epilogue — Prince Pierre, son 
of Prince Lucien Bonaparte. To drag in a man who was 
alive only fifteen years ago comes very close to making free 
with the names of those who are alive to resent the famil- 
iarity. But perhaps Mr. Parker's theory is that of many 
people nowadays, which denies privacy to the titled and the 
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rich ; and, after all, he has said nothing bad about one whose 
life afforded a number of picturesque features for a chrcnique 
scandaleuse. 



The Aristocracy off Ecclesiastics 

t. The Bishops Blue Book, By J, Sanders Reed, 2, The Crotier and the 
Keys: A Companion Volume to The Bishops Blue Book. By J. San- 
ders Reed. James Pott &* Co, 

There must be not a few who do not know just how to 
take Mr. Reed. They are of the sort who ask, " What does 
anyone see in Burton's * Anatomy of Melancholy ' ? What 
is the use in writing such books as the elder Disraeli pro- 
duced ? " We shall not waste time in trying to persuade 
such to read Mr. Reed's books. There are minds that need 
to be born again before they can appreciate, say, "The 
Lives ot William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle and of His . 
Wife, Margaret Duchess of Newcastle, Written by the Thrice 
Noble and Illustrious Princess, Margaret Duchess of New- 
castle." In short, Mr. Reed does not appeal to the pit. His 
audiences will perhaps be small, like M. Mounet- Sully's when 
he played " CEdipe-Roi " in this city, last winter. Yet upon 
the contemporary stage, what performance is greater than 
that of M. MounetSuUy in « CEdipe-Roi " ? Mr. Reed's 
writings are not grand, but they are characterised by a curi- 
ous felicity. The " Blue Book" (i) contains the annals of 
exceptional prelates, of those who have cried " Nolo episco- 
pari," and of others who have hastened to be bishops even 
though no one asked them. Then there comes a list of sol- 
dier-bishops, in the roster of- whom we find not that our 
author has written the name of Leonidas Polk. Among the 
episcopal politicians and statesmen, we fail to find the illus- 
trious name of Laud, or of Richelieu, or of Mazarin, or of 
Talleyrand. In the chapter on missionary bishops, we wish 
that Mr. Reed had given us his characterisations, done with 
a few strokes of the pen, of Hannington, Selwin, Pattison, 
Chase and Kemper. When we come to the chapter on the 
bishops who were married, we are astonished — the list is so 
long and so illustrious. 

The Red Book — "Crozier and Keys "(2) — extends the 
list, giving bishops and popes who were sons of bishops and 
popes. St. Peter, the Apostle Spyridion (the quaintest charac- 
ter of hagiography). Pope Gregory I. (there were several 
other married popes). Bishop Gregory of Nazianzus, Hilary 
of Poictiers and Gregory of Nyssa are of the best known. 
If we had the space, we should quote some of the clever 
paragraphs where Mr. Reed hits oflf in a skilful way the life 
and dispositions of his episcopal heroes. All the while, his 
fine instinct keeps him from speaking evil of dignitaries. He 
does not cheaply ridicule mftres, which modern Anglican 
prelates place upon their slippers, writing-paper and house- 
gables — anywhere but on their heads, — nor does he turn up 
his nose at that useful garment, the bishop's apron. Con- 
scientiously he confines himself to collecting some ana of the 
episcopate. In the preface that Mr. Reed wrote after finish- 
ing his book, he indulges in some serious reflections and 
logical deductions. The reader had better put oflf reading 
that preface till some time after he has finished reading the 
book, otherwise he loses much enjoyment. "Crozier and 
Keys," which is really an extension of the " Blue Book," is 
itself capable of further extension. 

The record of odd bishops is extended in this work. We 
read of parochial, Tulchan, uncanonical, missing, lay, Presby- 
terial, schismatical, old-time, and married, as well as of sev- 
eral other sorts of bishops. The succession is queer and 
vastly entertaining. As a museum of curiosities, this col- 
lection would be difficult to surpass. The books are unique, 
and delightful from a literary point of view. It has been 
said that Southey's " Doctor " is a compound of quotations 
from books that never were read; Mr. Reed's two books 
strike one as the quintessence of chronicles that no one ever 
dips into. In an entirely unpretentious manner, the author 
has piled into his books a mountain of erudition. Yet his 



learning rests easy upon his shoulders. Evidently he is a 
man of books, of out-of-the-way books, and with a sense of 
appreciation of the tragi- comedy of human history. If one 
puts his soul into Pertz's " Monumenta Germanica," or into 
Trollope's "Barchester Towers," he may extract thence 
both sweetness and light. It appears that this writer has 
been thoroughly Fichtean, and has projected his ego into his 
book-shelves. Hence, about the exceptional subject of ex- 
ceptional bishops, we have two exceptional books. They 
will not prove as popular — that is to say, as widely read — as 
" Mr. Barnes of New York," but doubtless the author will be 
satisfied with the quality of his circle of readers. May the 
circumference of that circle grow larger with the appearance 
of each successive volume of the projected series. We await 
with pleased anticipation the publication of " The Bishops 
of the Councils." 



Fischer on Faust 

Goethe s Faust, By Kuno Fischer, (Vol, I, Faust Literature before 

Goethe,) Trans, by Harry Riggs Wolcott, Manchester^ la,: //. R. 

Wolcott, 

The Faust saga, like the sagas of the Descent into Hell, the 
Wandering Jew, the Culture Hero, and the Vicarious Passion, be- 
longs to the lore and the literature of all races. The heart of the 
Faust myth is precisely that of the narrative of Genesis about the 
••tree of the knowledge of good and evil." In many forms has 
the story appeared in the folk-lore of the nations. Without any 
ostentatious opulence of erudition, but in an attractive style, the 
author tells us of some of the more striking predecessors of the 
Faust of Goethe. We admire how he restrains himself from tell- 
mg all he knows : there is something classical in his moderation. 
In antiquity, he writes, there were the legends of Simon and He- 
lena, of Cyprian of Antioch, and of Theophilus. While this 
account is far from exhausting the original material of the Teutonic 
Faust saga, it has the advantage of not overloading the pages with 
matter; and in these days, when literary form is prized so 
highly, the advantage of this method of treatment cannot be 
gainsaid. 

After glancing in this cursory manner at the origins of the 
Faust saga, the author goes on to treat with striking brevity of 
••The Christian Magus Legend of the New Epoch"; and then 
takes up •• The Growth of the Faust Legend." Here, again, Prof. 
Fischer has exhibited his discreetness, in not presenting us with 
pages turgid with facts. As though himself a diable boiieux, he 
strides across mountains of literature and folk-lore belonging to 
the Faust myth, and refraitis from casting looks earthward. The 
pace is august, ••Etverus incessu patuit deus." We thank the 
skies, Shangti, that our world is not left forlorn of German pro- 
fessors. The translator is hors de concours. We are gfateful 
that this restful work has fallen into our hands. Its treatment is 
much in the admirable manner of the Chautauqua literature, it 
charms without being too exacting, and we can confidently com- 
mend it to a public that wants the road to learning made easy. 
The book is indeed adapted to be a popular treatise, and should 
lie on every marble- top centre-table in the land. The second vol- 
ume, which is promised by the translator in January, will treat of 
••The Origin, Idea and Composition of Goethe's Faust." We 
look forward to its appearance with pleasure. 



The Novels of John Qalt 

It is a singular mistake that Mr. S. R. Crockett makes in his 
introduction to the new edition, issued by Roberts Bros., of the 
novels of John Gait, when he says that their dialect— the admi- 
rable Scotch dialect of which. Burns excepted, he is the greatest 
master — has prevented and may again prevent their being appre- 
ciated at the value that he sets upon them. If it were not for the 
dialect, he seems to think, the ••Annals of the Parish "might 
have gained a place beside ••The Vicar of Wakefield." If the 
••Annals of the Parish" were dependent on its touches of quiet 
humor and subdued character-drawing, its chances of finding new 
readers would be few, indeed. The piquant dialect will attract 
many to whom a beadle becomes an object of interest when he 
is called a •• bctterel," and who feel that to be •• camstrairy " is 
to be unmanageable in a degree which cannot be expressed in 
English, and that a •• smashery of the poor weans " is far more 
pathetic than a ••slaughter of the innocents." This delightful 
dialect has made many a man a "classic," who, if he had been 
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bred to English, might never have got beyond the columns of the 
weekly paper. But it is true that Gait has other claims upon the 
reader, particularly if the latter is interested in old Scottish ways 
and views. Still, it is well that he was Scotch, for he has not, like 
Goldsmith, the power to present familiar things in an aspect 
which, because it is individual, must always be the unfamiliar. 
Besides Messrs. Roberts' edition of the "Annals" and "The 
Ayrshire Legatees," in two volumes, handsomely printed, but 
scantily illustrated, another edition of the same two stories, in one 
volume, on thinner paper, and in smaller type, but with many 
clever pen-and-ink sketches, by Charles £. Brock, is issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 



Fiction 



It is an encouraging token, in these days of decadent fiction, 
that the novels of Dumas the elder continue to be brought out in 
new editions in French, and in all the civilized tongues of the 
globe. The excellent edition of his works published by Little, 
Brown & Co. , which now embraces forty-eight volumes, may well 
be recalled to mind at the approach of the holidays. It consists 
of the Valois romances, the series devoted to d'Artagnan, the 
Regency romances, the Marie Antoinette romances, ' * The Page 
of%the Duke of Savoy," "The Two Dianas," "Olympede 
Cloves," " The Black Tulip," " The Count of Monte-Cristo, " and 
the latest additions, "The Companions of Jehu" and "The 
Whites and the Blues," forming the Napoleon romances; and 
* • The She- Wolves of Machecoul, " which deals with the attempt of 
the Duchesse de Berry to incite a rebellion against the government 
of Louis Philippe. Bound together with the latter story is that of 
" The Corsican Brothers," which is not historical, and wherein 
the author himself appears. This edition is admirable from 
every point of view. It is inexpensive, well bound, clearly printed, 
and well translated. 

« ♦ ♦ 

In Volume IX. of the Defoe series, containing the "Journal 
of the Plague," the illustrator is at his best. The fantastic hor- 
rors of the burial scene. Captain John's vagabonds camping at 
Epping, and the interior scene which. serves as frontispiece, 
lead one to put a new and higher estimate upon Mr. Yeats' s 
powers. Mr. Aitken reminds the reader of the timeliness of the 
first publication of the "Journal," the Plague, which made its 
appearance at Marseilles in 1720, having caused considerable 
alarm even in England. It is suggested that Defoe's information 
about the plague may have largely come from his uncle, Henry 
Foe, who "was born in 1628, and may very well have been in 
London in 1665." He may also have had some personal memory 
of the Plague, as he was six years old at the time ; but it is certain 
that he derived much of his material from books such as "Lon- 
don's Dreadful Visitation. " Extracts from several of these con- 
temporary narratives are given in an appendix. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Of Defoe's gallery of rogues, perhaps the most interesting 

member is. Colonel Jacque, who, while thief and pickpocket, never 
forgot that he had been born a gentleman, and was finally led by 
that remembrance to turn to honest ways, his reformation b^ing 
rewarded, as was customary with Defoe, by riches and the consid- 
eration of the public. In his introduction, Mr. Aitken does not 
fail to echo his author's claim that this is a very moral story, and 
that " every wicked reader will be encouraged to a change" by it; 
and he adds at the end of the second volume two of Defoe's occa- 
sional pamphlets, one of which contains his notable proposal for a 

Protestant monastery. (Macmillan & Co.) The new Wal- 

dering Edition, in two volumes, of Baroness Tautphoeus's novel 
of the Napoleonic wars, " At Odds," comes to us from the Knick- 
erbocker Press in very handsome style, on rough paper with gilt 
tops, and in an artistic cover of dark green and gold. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.) The promised German edition of " Ben Hur " 

has been published, and seems to be very well done. A perusal 
of the chariot race, at least, shows that the translator was 
thoroughly well equipped for his certainly not too easy task. 
(Harper & Bros.) 

« * ♦ 

"Drumsticks," by Katherine Mary Cheever Meredith (Jo- 
hanna Staats), is one of those vivid pictures of child-ways and 
child-thoughts which are always among the most touching things 
in fiction, especially in the hands of a Mrs. Ewing; nor is the 
child of this book at all unworthy to be admitted into the com- 
pany. The setting is a little unusual, dbnsisting of the relations 
of a man, his wife, and a tertium quid, to borrow a convenient 
phrase ; it is the last who is the mother of * ' Drumsticks. " The 



story tells how the child brings the man back to his wife ; how, in 
turn, the man rescues the child from a heartless mother and gives 
it a taste, all too brief, of real home love; how the tender little 
flower is rudely plucked up again just as it begins to take root in 
the congenial soil, only to droop and die. All the four leading 
characters are lifelike and actual ; after a course of new women, 
it is refreshing to be thrown with one like Charlotte Poole, who 
knows and is content with her tnitier de femme — a good wife and 
mother, and intensely human, in her strength as in her weakness. 
The mother-in-law is more conventional — too much so, in fact ; 
yet she contributes to the illustration of the other character. The 
book is not a perfect one by any means, but its strong points are 
decidedly more noteworthy and essential than its weak ones. 

(Transatlantic Pub. Co.) 

♦ ♦ » 

"The Honour of the Flag," by W. Clark Russell, the 
latest volume of the Autonym Library, is a collection of eight short 
stories dealing with the life of a sailor in all quarters of the globe. 
They are somewhat unsatisfying, even for those who * ' like that 
sort of thing," as they give the impression of having been written 
to order, without the freshness and spontaneity which mark some 
of the longer tales from the same hand. The motif of one of 
them, "The Strange Adventures of a South Seaman," is even 
a recasting of an incident already used in "The Emigrant Ship." 
It is a rash thing for a landsman to criticise the author's nautical 
details ; yet we have grave doubts as to the possibility of the second 
mate of a merchant vessel addressing a midshipman as " Mr. Rus- 
sell." (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) Another volume of short 

stories by the same author is called "The Phantom Death," and 
most of what has been said above applies to it in equal measure. 
The tales are not bad, when read at rather long intervals, but a 
whole volume of them at . one sitting — not to speak of two ! — is 
too strong a dose for any but a depraved taste. (F. A. Stokes 

Co.) 

♦ ♦ * 

"Church Amusements: the Church Dramatic and Terpsi- 
choi:ean Association, Ltd.," is a satire, by James Francis Conover, 
on the " social, " or, better, the amusement, side of modern 
churches. A couple of actors start a bureau for th^ providing of 
stage-settings, advice to amateurs, music, instruction, and even 
actors, actresses, dancers and plays, for church entertainments. 
The satire means more than appears at 6rst glance. (Detroit, 

Mich. : Rayn6r & Taylor.) "A Norse Idyll," by Calvan Gale 

Home, is an illustrated story of love and travel in Scandinavia. 
Neither as literature nor art is it particularly good. (Robert 

Clarke Co.) New editions have been issued of Bjornson's 

" Heritage of the Kurts " (United States Book Co.), Zangwill's 
"Old Maids' Club" (Lovell, Coryell & Co.), Mrs. Oliphant's 
"Diana" (United States Book Co.); and the following novels 
have appeared in paper covers: "Jean Bemy Sailor," by Pierre 
Loti, translated by E. P. Robins; and "Gentleman Upcott's 
Daughter," by Tom Cobbleigh (Cassell Pub. Co.); "Tales of 
Soldiers and Civilians, " by Ambrose Bierce (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) ; 
and " Grania," by the Hon. Emily Lawless. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Our amusing friend, "The Dragon of Wantley," of 

whose antics we gave some account on his first appearance, has 
broken forth again in a new paper-covered edition, with all Mr. 
Stewardson's clever pen-and-ink illustrations. Few more delight- 
ful Christmas books have been issued of late years. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 

Recollections of Tauchnitz 

ijrkt Realm) 

Baron Tauchnitz told me that his first trouble arose 
from his having undertaken to publish at so cheap a price; 
but such was his determined perseverance that he clung to his 
original intention, even when the cost of production doubled 
and trebled, as it has done in the course of the last half-cen- 
tury. No copyright law existed in those days, and he was not 
legally bound to pay a centime to the authors whose works he 
reproduced. But he made it a rule invariably to obtain their 
permission, and to pay as much for it, and generally more, than 
would have been due in market overt. Lord Macaulay, he told 
me, received more from him than any other author, and I was 
shown a letter in which the romancing historian, for once attacked 
by modesty, remarks, ' ' I am ashamed to think how many better 
writers have toiled all their lives without making a fifth part of 
this sum." 
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I was also shown a letter from Disraeli containing the following 
characteristic phrases: — ** The sympathy of a great nation is the 
most precious regard of authors, and an appreciation that is of- 
fered us by a foreign people has something of the character and 
value which we attribute to the fiat of posterity. I accept your 
liberal enclosure in the spirit in which it is offered, for it comes 
from a gentleman whose prosperity always pleases me, and whom 
I respect and regard. " For a single novel, the highest price he 
paid was 400/. to Lord Lytton — a very large sum, considering 
that it was a voluntary offering for the good- will of the Continental 
rights. 

The recent celebration, at Dunmow, of the Flitch of Bacon 
festival, first revived by Harrison Ainsworth, recalls the fact that 
that author dedicated his novel on the subject to Baron and Baron- 
ess Tauchnitz, with the inscription, **To the happiest couple I 
know. " This had evidently pleased the Baron extremely, and he 
dwelt upon the fact with very evident satisfaction. He celebrated 
his golden wedding some eight or nine years ago. 

Thinking to please the Baron, I incautiously mentioned the fact 
that I was in the habit of smuggling his editions into England, not 
so much on account of their cheapness as on account of their 
handiness. Instead of pleasing him, however, this evidently dis- 
concerted him. **We do not at all approve of that," he said 
sternly. **We strongly set our faces against it." "But," I 
objected, '* I imagine it is by no means an uncommon offence." 
This, however, he would not at all admit. He said that tjiere 
might possibly be, greatly to his annoyance, an occasional volume 
introduced, but that special precautions were taken to prevent 
wholesale importations by booksellers, which, after all, wa^ the 
point of importance so far as the authors were concerned. 

With reference to the Baron's uniform generosity to authors, I 
may mention a conversation I once had with Lord Stanhope in 
the train. I happened to be then reading his History in the 
Tauchnitz Edition, and, incidentally learning who he was, in the 
course of conversation, I remarked that he probably thought 
very badly of me for reading him in this edition. But he told me 
that, on the contrary. Baron Tauchnitz had treated him so gener- 
ously that it gave him as much pleasure to find himself read in 
that as in any other edition. . 

Thackeray's Letter to Baron Tauchnitz 
To THE Editors of The Critic;— 

Since the death of Baron Tauchnitz, one of Thackeray's witticisms 
has been started anew on its rounds through the press. A recent 
number of The Critic contains it. The item, as you give it, 
runs as follows: — **In the course of his correspondence with 
Thackeray, the late Baron Tauchnitz found occasion to apologize 
for the quality of his English style. * Don't be afraid of your 
English, * wrote the novelist. * A letter containing £. s, d, is always 
in pretty style. * " 

The day before I received The Critic, I was looking through a 
pile of letters in order to select a few, by request, for ' * the liter- 
ary table " of a charity fair, which is to occur next winter in New 
York. While so engaged, I happened on a letter written by 
Blanche Willis Howard in 1888, apropos of the proof corrections 
of an article of hers on Baron Tauchnitz. I feel sure Frau von 
Teuffel will permit me to send you the following extract from that 
letter: — 

**I must confess that I first heard the. Thackeray story from 
Tauchnitz /^r^, and in German. Telling it in English I used my 
own words. Since I began the article, Tauchnitz sent me the 
volume with the correspondence on which I have drawn, and the 
second version, 'pretty style.' is Thackeray's own expression. 
Still, as I thoroughly agree with you that * always good English ' 
makes a better point, if you will never betray me, I will be guilty 
of the awful crime of improving Thackeray's wit ! That is, as 
my first anecdote to you was written in good faith and for the 
public, I will simply not correct it. Perhaps I didn't notice the 
Thackeray correspondence in the book I At all events, I have an 
idea Thackeray would forgive me. • A letter with lAoney in it is 
always good English ' is the form which provokes the most hearty 
laughter. I know, because I have tried it in various ways." 

Here is what Thackeray actually wrote, as found on page 146 
of •• Fiinfzig Jahre der Verlagshandlung Bernhard Tauchnitz " : — 
** Don't be afraid of your English, — a letter containing — £ is 
always in a pretty style." You will perceive that it differs slightly 
from your own version. 

Paris. 16 Sept. 1895. Theodore Stanton. 



A Ballade of Pot Boilers 

Ye who in paper covers dwell. 

And mimic life, to do us ease, 
Where were your soft delightsome spell. 
If bread and butter grew on trees ? 

Where were the lover's fervid pleas, 
The black-browed villain's stealthy toil. 

The lovely maiden's witcheries. 
If mortals had no pot to boil ? 

O bright perennial Beau and Belle 

Whom every moon new-furbished sees, 

Long may your gentle bosom swell, 

Your dulcet tongues at Fortune fease. 
Sweet are the brineless tears we squeeze 

O'er true love's still-renewing coil. 
You'd rail no more at Fate's decrees, 

If mortals had no pot to boil. 

Fair, gracious shapes, and phantoms fell. 

That melt our hearts, or marrow freeze, 
Not foul witch-cauldrons you expel. 

But cauldrons honest to the lees, < 

We bless life's dull necessities 
For you, who so life's wavelets oil. 

Who would our cravings vain appease. 
If mortals had no pot to boil ? 

V Envoi 
And yet, O Love, bereft of these. 

Not us of joy would Fate despoil. 
We'd n6ed no paper Arcadies — 
If mortals had no pot to boil ! 

Annie Steger Winston. 



Tail or No Tail 

To the Editors of The Critic:— 

An interesting review of **The Curse of Intellect," in ,7)*<f 
Critic of 5 Oct. , appears to the writer incorrect on a rather im- 
portant question in natural history, namely. Is an ape a monkey ? 
Does it comport with the dfgnity of the ape tribe, through its 
greater resemblance to man, to class it with the monkey tribe ? 
Again, is it not entirely inaccurate to describe a mature ape as 
having been, in youth, ''interrupted in the delicious swish, the 
thrill and inward vanishing of swinging by the tail," and to say, 
in another part of the same review, that * * his tail got the better 
of him, " when no ape has a tail at any period of life ? As well, 
in the same fashion, speak of a man. When a school-girl, I was 
taught that " monkeys are animals resembling man. but have long 
tails ; baboons are much like monkeys, but have short tails, and 
apes are more like humans, having no tails." Not having read 
•* The Curse of Intellect," I do not know whether the author of 
that work or The Critic* s reviewer is responsible for thus con- 
fusing apes with monkeys; but it would seem that an apology 
is due, cither by the author to the ape, or by The Critic to the 
author. Eliza B. Burnz. 



'' The College Woman in Literature '' 

To THE Editors of the Critic : — 

If you will permit one of the opposite sex to put in a word 
touching this subject, I should like to offer a friendly protest 
against the obvious logic of the article bearing the above title in 
your issue of 5 Oct. 1895. By saying that so few college- bred 
women are known as authors and journalists — though why forty 
such from one institution should be accounted few I cannot quite 
see, — the writer of that article implies that more ought to be so 
known. That may be so, or it may not. Those of them who 
possess *• the consciousness of a distinct message to the public" 
ought to make the message known, and some day they no doubt 
will. But why make it appear as if it were a question of some- 
body's asserting one's self ? There is quite a tendency towards 
self-assertion nowadays, but often without the right kind of self. 
Woman as little as man seems at present to need any prompting, 
by statistical comparisons or otherwise, to enter the field of author- 
ship. The writing of problem-novels and short stories is appar- 
ently not neglected. If college-bred women do not do much work 
in this line, may not one reason be that they think they can do 
better ? There is a great deal of talk about what woman is doing 
and ought to do, as though she were on exhibition to show her 
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equality with man. The question of equality may be an idle one, 
but the best way to remove the idea of inferiority is to teach people 
to look upon the intellectual achievenjents of both sexes in the 
same light — as the assertion of individuality, not as the glorification 
of sex. That a college education makes woman critical and some- 
what distrustful of self will only make her message, if she has one, 
the more finished in form and unpretentious in spirit. And if she 
IS uncertain of her message, let her wait; and the world will wait, 
too, without on that account imputing incapacity to the college 
woman. Andrew Estrem. 

Wartburg College, Clinton, Ia., 7 Oct. 1895. 

In your review of the biography of *• Lord John Russell" (same 
issue) you refer to him as having been **at the head of the admin- 
istration " during the negotiations regarding the Trent and Ala- 
bama affairs. He was Secretary of Foreign Affairs fron 1859 to 
1865, Lord Palmerston being Prime Minister. 

I have been much interested in reading the article in The Critic oi 
5 Oct. , which tries to account for the absence of college women in 
literature, especially fiction. The reasons given may be all true, but 
to me it seems that they do not cover the whole ground. I am not 
a graduate of any college, but have been a special student in two ; 
and I have noted one peculiarity of the average college girl, which 
seems to me to have a bearing on this subject. She lacks practical 
experience of life. It is perfectly natural that she should. A girl 
who has been always at school from childhood until she is twenty- 
three or four years old, has hardly begun to live. She is, no 
matter what her age and attainments, still a school-girl, with the 
world and its serious problems yet before her. Lacking this ex- 
perience, she must have also an incomplete knowledge of human 
nature. She is likely, therefore, to have less interest in persons 
and in the problems which confront them, than in her studies, and 
is less likely to begin at once to write fiction, which deals largely 
with just those things. 

May I suggest one more point ? It is, that self-consciousness 
in writing is not due so much to the "careful training of the 
critical faculty " as to the insufficient training of this faculty. 
There is a self-conscious stage early in the study of any art ; but 
if that study is pursued far enough, self-consciouspess should 
yield to naturalness —the end of all art. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 9 Oct. 1895. Mary Mann Miller. 



The New Acting 

(London Truth) 

History seems to repeat itself in the course of thirty-odd 
years with one noteworthy exception. In the kingdom of the 
blind the one-eyed seems still to be king, but no one can say 
there are any ranting Romeos or much • • mob acting " at the 
Lyceum. We have changed all that, and become as meek as 
mice. • Mrs. Patrick Campbell is as mild as a pretty Sunday- 
school teacher, graceful and invertebrate. Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son, as Romeo, is as good and estimable a young gentleman as 
the gallant ** County Paris " would have been in the days of 
George Henry Lewes. The *' fiery Tybalt" is a name, no more. 
The ashes of his furnace are extinguished. He is what the bakers 
call ** slack-baked." Capulet was wont to let the audience have 
it. Now he is like a harmless mouse squeaking behind the wain- 
scot. The Nurse has been known to make an audience laugh. 
But in these days of decorum we laugh no more at the Nurse. 
Her erotic allusions, based on acquired experience, have been 
carefully toned down. She is as Puritanic as a Bloomsbury land- 
lady. Fiery gentlemen used to **bite their thumbs" at one 
another in ** Romeo and Juliet," and deal to one another ''swash- 
ing blows. " But now the exodus of a Board School on a wet day 
is wild revelry compared to the row between the Montagues and 
the Capulets ; Mercutio, who was wont to be a bit of a dog, a 
soldier and swashbuckler, is turned into a mild curate or under- 
taker's mute. He is so depressed that he cannot describe Queen 
Mab's visit without resting his weary soldier's limbs on a stone 
bench. In fact, Mercutio is muddled, and not quite coherent. 
There may be some charming the eye nowadays, but there is 
certainly no ''stunning the ear." 

But all present at the Lyceum considered Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell to be the best Juliet ever seen. It was a Juliet who might 
'have ridden on a " bike" in Battersea Park, and worn a divided 
skirt. She was up to date, unideal, and hopelessly modern. A 
soured and shrewish Juliet is a development of the nineteenth 
century. Shakespeare would not have known her. They con- 



gratulated Forbes Robertson on his tame mediseval and saint-like 
Romeo. Mr. Coghlan's "reserved force," which may now be 
politely called unimpressionism, formed the topic for a congrat- 
ulatory speech. The new Juliet was added to the "whispering 
gallery " of dramatic art, and "all went very well then." I can, 
however, safely repeat the criticism of George Henry Lewes, 
written thirty years ago, of another actress: — "If the new 
Juliet finds easy admirers, it is because, as the Spaniards say, in 
the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed is king." 



** Corrected Impressions'' 

To the Editors of the Critic:— 

In his " Corrected Impressions," on page 146, Mr. Saintsbury 
says of Mr. Matthew Arnold : — " Though well read, he was not ex- 
tremely learned " ; while on page 154 he speaks of him as "of 
great scholarship." Now, I really cannot sec how a distinction 
is to be made between "scholarship" and "learning." Cer- 
tainly, scholarship is learning* and our dictionary gives us as one 
of the definitions of scholar, "a learned or erudite person." It 
seems impossible that a trained critic like Mr. Saintsbury should 
make such a slip as this in a paper of less than twenty pages, but 
he certainly does not make his meaning clear, and what he says 
has the effect of being very contradictory. 

He makes a rather violent onslaught upon the authors whom he 
has impaled upon the point of his pen, and leaves them with hardly 
a foot to stand upon. And when we are beginning to realize 
what poor things the victims are (in Mr. Saintsbury 's opinion), he 
immediately turns about and tells us what talent, genius, brill- 
iancy they have "at their best," and straightway we feel like 
Twemlow, who was continually distraught and in utter bewilder- 
ment as to who were the Veneerings* intimate friends. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., 25 Sept. 1895. M. L. B. Wells. 



London Letter 

Mr. Pinero's new play, "The Benefit of the Doubt," was 
produced at the Comedy Theatre on Wednesday evening with 
every symptom of success. As it stands, the piece is too long, 
it is true. The curtain did not fall till half past eleven, and the 
enthusiasm at the end of the second act was considerably more 
boisterous than that which greeted the final "curtain." Still, 
the fortune of the play was never in doubt. It touches the mar- 
riage question, as all Mr. Pinero's recent productions have done ; 
but the real interest lies in the characterisation. Here Mr. 
Pinero has been immensely helped by his cast. Miss Winifred 
Emery, happily restored to health and spirit, has never acted so 
well before ; her brisk and natural changes of note, her gaiety and 
intensity, and, above all, her complete grasp upon an evasive 
and subtle character, proved her to be an artist of the highest 
order. Her husband, Mr. Cyril Maude, gave another of his in- 
imitable sketches of aristocratic middle age, and the whole cast was 
efficient and effective. It is noteworthy that all schools of 
dramatic criticism have combined in praise of " The Benefit of the 
Doubt"; and Mr. Comyns Carr is not likely to need a change of 
bill for many a long month. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, when distributing the prizes at the 
Public Hall, Canning Town, last night, in connection with the 
Mansfield House Sunday-school movement, seized the "occasion to 
make a few suggestive remarks upon current literature, and the 
surer influence of the classics. Mrs. Ward began by saying that 
much of what she had since achieved in letters was due to the fact 
that, as a young girl, she was able to feed her imagination in the 
shady corners of the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Having a free 
hand there, she picked up a deal of desultory information, covering 
a wide field, and laid the foundation for that love of her books 
which had become the fabric of her after-life. Especially did she 
set a value upon the uses of biography. Dr. Jowett, she said, 
was wont to say that in the future instruction would be conveyed 
almost entirely through the medium of biography, beginning from 
the life of Christ and so proceeding through all the records of great 
examples left, as " footprints on the sands of time," by the heroes 
of history. Finally, she thought that through books and reading 
the common wave of hope would be ro.lled back once more upon 
humanity, preparing the ground for the foundations of that king- 
dom of God upon earth, for which poets and philosophers have, 
after their varied fashions, sighed and dreamed, smce Plato wrote 
" The Republic," and St. Augustine his " City of God." It was 
an eloquent and impressive address throughout. 
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We arc atlast to hayc the ** authoritative " utterance of the fam- 
ily upon the life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. After many postpone- 
ments, Messrs. Ellis & Elvey announce that the work will be 
♦ready on Dec. 2, in two volumes. Mr. W. M. Rossetti, the author, 
has long been at work upon this labor of love, and it is probable 
that we shall have here the final and full record of the life, and 
the most detailed and convincing portrait possible of the great 
poet-painter. The 6rst volume will consist of the Life, and will 
be embellished by a number of portraits. The second is to con- 
tain the Letters. These cover a period of forty years, from 1842 
to Rossetti's death, and are addressed to various members of his 
family. The letter in which he announces his approaching marriage 
has been reproduced in facsimile. Many of the portraits are from 
Rossetti's own pencil, and the collection includes a picture of his 
wife drawn by herself. The whole promises to be a book of high 
value. Meanwhile Mr. Mackenzie Bell, I understand, has almost 
finished his monograph upon Christina Rossetti, which is safe to be 
a valuable and comely pendant to the larger work. It would be 
pleasant to the book-buyer if the two could come forth as nearly 
simultaneously as possible. 

I am told that Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has been tilling in the 
weeks prior to his American tour by assiduously finishing • • The 
Quest of the Golden Girl," the romance which he has for some time 
been meditating. Mr. Le Gallienne has set aside much of his 
journalism for the purpose, and has been shut up at Brentford in 
company with his manuscript for several weeks. A critic who is 
not as a rule noted for excessive admiration has had a glimpse of 
the story, and believes it by far the best thing its author has 
yet achieved. 

The publication, to-day, of a collected edition of the Poems of 
Mr. W. B. Yeats will doubtless serve to call additional attention 
to the work of a man whom many believe to be the most excess- 
ively poetical of all the younger writers. The present edition is 
certainly full of material marked by high imagination and weird 
fantasy, and, as Mr. Yeats is not yet thirty years of age, it is prob- 
able that he is only on the threshold of his repute. He was born 
in 1866 in Dublin, but is of a Sligo family by descent. His boy- 
hood was spent in Connaught, and it was here that he gathered 
the faery lore which has since made mystical *• The Land of Heart's 
Desire " and other of his poems. He was sent at first to London 
to school, but subsequently returned to Dublin. About nine or 
ten years ago he began contributing critical essays and poems to 
Th^ Irish Fireside, a literary periodical edited by Mr. James 
Murphy. In 1888 he published his first considerable work, ** The 
Wanderings of Usheea," and more recently, in 1892 and 1893, 
•*The Countess Cathleen" and **The Celtic Twilight." Mr. 
Yeats has an impressive personality. Without the least sugges- 
tion of any affectation, he has both the appearance and manner of 
being out of the common, the soft hat and long, flowing cloak 
which he generally wears giving a somewhat wild look to his long, 
spare figure. He is a brilliant talker, when his interest is once 
aroused ; but will sit silent for the hour, if the topic be uncon- 
genial to him. He is always full of plans and literary schemes, 
but is absolutely devoid, if one niay say so without offence, of that 
workmanlike practicality which is, unfortunately, all but essential 
to the conditions of modem life in London. In a word, he is a 
poet heart and soul ; and it will go hard with his dessert if in the 
end he does not attain to a poet*s reward. 

The new editor of The Windsor Magazine is to be Mr. David 
Williamson, who has for some time acted as lieutenant to Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter on The Illustrated London News, Mr. 
Williamson will enter on his duties in December, and will find a 
lively and going concern to his hand. The Windsor, by the bye, 
has secured the serial rights in Mr. Hall Caine's next long novel — 
the same that is to be published in America in Munsey' s Magazine, 
Mr. Williamson is under thirty, and has written a biographical 
sketch of Corney Grain. 

Talking of magazines, I heard a critic affirm the other day that 
a strange revolution is coming over the field of authorship, and 
that very shortly the demand for fiction will actually exceed the 
supply. There are rumors of two new magazines to be published 
during the coming winter, and others suggested for the spring. 
Now, as all these periodicals desire to lead off. for the first six 
months or so, with what are technically known as **the best 
names, " the pressure put upon notable novelists is just now very 
considerable, and some of them, one would think, must be writ- 
ing night and day to keep pace with their engagements. It is 
only wonderful that we hear so little of overwork. Perhaps, as 
Mr. Gosse sings, 

**The brain's the hardiest part of men," 



and takes a deal of work before it tires, 
now is really remarkable. 
London, 19 Oct. 1895. 



Still, the pressure just 
Arthur Waugh. 



Mn Jefferson at the Normal College 

(TV Ntw York Trihunt, Oct 36) 

An address by Joseph Jefferson was the leading feature of the 
reunion of the Associate Alumnae of the Normal College yesterday 
afternoon. There were other exercises at the meeting, which was 
held in the hall of the College, at Park Avenue and Sixty-eighth 
Street, including addresses by Mrs. John I, Northrop, the Presi- 
dent of the Alumnae, and Thomas Hunter, President of the Col- 
lege, and music by Miss Minnie R. Lounsbery, William J. Fahc, 
Miss Maud Morgan and Augusto J. Granitza ; but the real interest 
of the occasion was centred in what Mr. Jefferson had to say. In 
beginning his address, Mr. Jefferson said : — 

* ' Your President has remarked that this hall has been altered, and 
that at the other end a platform has been removed, where a speaker used 
to be concealed from four to five hundred people. Before I get through 
you may wish that this change had not been made. It is possible that 
my voice and manner may remind you of some of the characters that I 
have played on the stage. I beg you to remember, if they have afforded 
you entertainment, that I was then surrounded by a company of tal- 
ented actors and by scenery that helped the effect. Now, mark the 
"^ difference. I am here unsurrounded by actors or scenery, disguised only 
as a gentleman, unprovided with the brilliant remarks of Sheridan, or 
Boucicault, or Washington Irving, and thrown on my own resources.** 

In distinguishing the functions of oratory and acting, Mr. Jef- 
ferson said that the orator was impressive and the actor im- 
pressionable — that is, the orator must make a certain effect on his 
hearers, while the actor rhust rather show what effect something 
has on him. In comparing the requirements of comedy and 
tragedy, he spoke of Sir Joshua Reynokls's picture of David Gar- 
rick, standing between the two muses. Garrick was asked 
whether comedy or tragedy was the more difheult. •* Whether I 
am ill or well," he answered, "whether I am in low spirits or 
high spirits, I always feel equal to playing tragedy ; but comedy 
is a serious matter." Mr. Jefferson illustrated the serious de- 
mands of the acting of comedy by the speeches of Dogberry and 
the grave-diggers* scene, of which he recited nearly the whole. In 
touching on the subject of genius and art, he said : — 

"Genius is a little apt to look with contempt on Art, but I think 
Genius makes a very great mistake. To have great excellence they 
should be combined. Genius produces, but Art reproduces. See how 
important art is to drama in proportion to anything else, for in drama the 
same thing is alwa3rs repeated. The painter may paint a new landscape 
or subject every time, but the actor must say night after night the same 
words, as if he had never said them before.*' 

After a few words in defence of the starring system, Mr. 
Jefferson came to the point of answering questions that had been 
prepared for him by persons in the audience. It was noticeable 
that his reading of the questions often caused as much amuse- 
ment as his answers to them. The first was: — •* What is your 
favorite r61e ? " •* That depends." he said, ••on which I have 
been acting. If I have been at Rip for a month, I prefer Bob 
Acres ; if I have been acting Acres, I prefer Rip. On the whole, 
I suppose my real favorite is Rip Van Winkle." 

••What led you to take up *Rip Van Winkle' ?" was the next 
question, and he told how he had long been acting English com- 
edies and how he desired to play a representative American char- 
acter, and then how, in reading the ••Sketch Book," it had 
occurred to him that this one was just what he wanted. *• What 
difference do you observe in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago audiences?" was the next puzzle. ••Being in New 
York," Mr. Jefferson answered, •* of course I say that I like New 
York audiences best. If I were in any of the other cities, I should 
say that I liked the audiences of that city best. But really I can- 
not choose, for I have met with equal kindness in all the cities 
of the country. " 

•• Do you believe that Hamlet was mad ? " •• I've seen a great 
many mad Hamlets, " said the actor, '•but I should say not; I 
should say that he assumed madness for a purpose." 

The last question was : — • 'Why are not Shakespeare's plays more 
popular in New York ? " Mr. Jefferson declared in reply that they 
were more popular now than ever before at any time. He said 
that it was difficult to act Shakespeare well, but that when well 
acted and produced his plays would always be popular. Mr. 
Jefferson closed his discourse with a few words on the Shake- 
speare side of the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. 
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The Graves of Shelley and Trelawney 

As THE LITTLE black-cycd girl in a frock as amusing as it is 
quaint pushes to the gate of the old cemetery and bashfully smiles 
for a mancia for her trouble, one is tempted to wander on to 
a newer enclos- 
ure within which 
sleeps another 
poet, the friend 
of Keats.* This is 
Shelley. The ap- 
proach is deeply 
graven by the feet 
of many pilgrims. 
Here are twin 
graves — that of * 
Shelley lying at 
the right, in the 
photograph here 
reproduced. At 
the left of the poet 
rests Trelawney, 
the writer of that 
captivating book, 
'•The Last Days 
of Byron and 
Shelley." The 
old Aurelian wall, 
spangled with 
wild-flowers and 
mottled with 
shrubbery, leans 
over the sod, and 
at the sides the 
fantastic-leaved 

acanthus and black and silent cypress keep guard. Only the trill 
of a nightingale, or the far-away call of a cuckoo, breaks the still- 
ness. It is now seventy-five years since Shelley's mound was 
made, and fifteen years since Trelawney was brought to his side. 
As one counts the crosses and lyres placed here by sympathetic 
hands, the story of a life strange and romantic repeats itself. Heed- 
less of the anxious warnings of the old curate of San Terenzo, 
near Spezia, on the Tirrenian coast of Italy, Shelley on a summer's 
day embarked in a yawl, intent to keep an engagement with Leigh 
Hunt at Leghorn. The friends never met. for a week later the 
body of the poet was washed ashore. A black cross on the sands 
marks the spot where the remains were burned and reduced' to 
dust. Trelawney carried the ashes to Rome and put them for 
safe-keeping in the pyramid of Caius Cestus. Only the heart was 
preserved by Byron, and this explains the inscription on his stone, 
••Cor Cordium." The spell increases as one muses over the 
mystic meaning of 

•' Nothing of him that doth fade. 

But doth suffer a sea change, 

Into something rich and strange." 

The eye passes then to the companion slab, and reads : — 
"These arc two friends whose lives were undivided 
So let their memorv be now they have glided 
Under the grave ; let not their bones be parted 
For their two hearts in life were single-hearted." 

A comparison of dates shows that while Shelley came to his end 
at thirty, Trelawney lived three times as long. 

A thought of regret for a moment takes possession of one. 
Why not on dust so illustrious a splendid shaft, lofty like the 
genius it records ? Why not a sculptured panegyric or apotheosis ? 
But the sacred surroundings shrink at this. Like the grave of 
Wordsworth at Grasmere, its simplicity is eloquence. This ab- 
sence of a monument is atoned for by marble tributes to the poet 
in other places. As is well known, it was only a short time ago 
that Shelley's Italian admirers erected in the public park of Via- 
reggiOt on whose beach the poet's corpse was found, a truly beau- 
tiful alabaster bust with an imposing base and pedestal. The 
visitor in Rome is familiar with the tablets put up by the municipality 
on buildings to commemorate the writing there of the • • Prome- 
theus " and •• Cenci." Then the Colosseum and Baths of Caracalla 
are sought, to guess the niches upon their mossy walls where 
Siielley is said to have dreamed his masterpieces. Among the 
studios of Rome one lingers with the distinguished sculptor 
Ezekiel, to gaze at his ideal face of the poet. 

• See «*Tb9 GrmTep of Keats and Severn/' in The CHtk of a6 Oct. 



Beyond the borders of Italy, beyond the sea which lured the 
poet to his death, m Shelley's College at Oxford, a good-natured 
custodian unlocks the door to a circular mausoleum, where, in the 
reflection of the sunlight through the skylight, there glows a 
heroic marble figure of the poet as he was picked up lifeless on a 

, strange coast — 
his limbs still 
rounded, the 
Apollo- like head, 
the dreamy eyes, 
the wave -tossed 
curls and his ex- 
pression of peace. 
John L. Hurst. 
Rome. May 20. 



nusic 

5Ir Charles Halle 

Contrary to 
GENERAL belief, 
• Sir Charles Halle, 
who died at Man- 
chester, England, 
a week ago yes- 
terday, was not 
an Englishman, 
but a German. 
He was born 11 
April 1819, at 
Hagen, where his 
father was an or- 
chestra conduc- 
tor. In 1835, 
after a course of 
instruction by his father, the boy became a pupil of one Rink 
at Darmstadt. He went to Paris in 1836, living there for 
twelve years. In 1846 he started a series of successful chamber 
music concerts, which were rudely interrupted by the revolution 
of 1848. He then went to England, which he had once before 
visited, and took up his residence in that country. His London 
d6but as a pianist was made at one of the Covent Garden concerts, 
on 12 May 1848, with Beethoven's E-flat concerto; his Manchester 
orchestral concerts did not begin till 1857. 'He was a familiar 
figure at the Monday and Saturday popular concerts, and in 1861 
began his notable series of recitals at St. James's Hall, playing all 
of Beethoven's piano sonatas in eight matinees. Sir Charles Halle 
was twice married, first m 1841, and in 1888 to Mme. Norman- 
N^ruda. the violinist. In the latter year he was knighted. 



A Line from Frank Leslie's 

To the Editors of The Critic : — 

Will you permit me to make a brief reply to Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis's letter in The Critic of Oct. 26, as it casts an 
unjust reflection on Frank Leslie's Publishing House. She inti- 
mates that her story in the first number of Frank Leslie* s Pleasant 
Hours for Boys and Girls was secured by other than legitimate 
means because it was not bought directly fiiom her. A few words 
explaining its appearance in that magazine will show that there is 
no ground for such an intimation. When the first number of 
Pleasant Hours was being made up, a short story was needed to 
complete it, and as there was not time to engage a new one and 
no MSS. were coming in, because the magazine was then unknown, 
a search of the stock of stories purchased and published by this 
house in previous years was made, and Mrs. Davis's story was 
discovered in the files of our Chimney Corner, Being appropriate 
and worthy of reproduction, it was selected to fill the gap. As 
the story was the property of this house by purchase from a pub- 
lishing-firm in Boston, no hesitancy was felt in doing this, although 
I disliked very much the necessity of using an old story— a neces- 
sity which will not occur again, as the magazine, now being well 
known, is overrun with submitted manuscripts, and will in future 
contain entirely original matter. Had Mrs. Davis known that it 
is a common practice among leading publishers who issue more 
than one periodical to reprint in one of them matter that has pre- 
viously appeared in another, she would not, I feel sure, have 
written as she did, although she was certainly justified in letting 
the public know that the story did not represent her latest work. 

New York, 29 Oct. 1895. Frank Lee Farnell 

(Editor Pleasant Hours] 
Digitized 1 ) 
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The Fine Arts 

The Portrait Exhibition 

Blessed is the exhibition-goer who does not expect to see 
much that is worth seeing at the Portrait Show, for he will not be 
disappointed. If he be a real lover of art, he will be pleased to 
see again, though for the twentieth time, Mr. Sargent's charming 
portrait of little Miss Goelet, a few good examples of Reynolds, 
Romney and Gainsborough, and an undoubted Van Dyck. If he 
cares about the handiwork of M. Carolus-Duran, he may for once 
enjoy it without being made to feel that the artist cared only for 
his sitter's clothes and her dollars ; for the portrait of Miss Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt is something more than merely clever. The 
pose is graceful and lifelike, and there is no display of rich stuffs 
or specious brush-work. Then there are the obligatory portraits 
of the Father of his Country, and a few other good or interesting 
paintings dotted about in such a collection of daubs as has seldom 
disgraced the walls of the National Academy of Design. Why is 
it that a good show of portraits cannot be made.^ A sufficiently 
large number of New Yorkers have had their features transferred 
to canvas to furnish an exhibition that would, at least, have the 
merit of being iocal. One may be pardoned for preserving and 
even exhibiting a bad portrait of one's great-grandfather, but why 
own and display a wretched caricature of some other person's 
ancestor? And, above all, why should it be supposed that 
every spoiled canvas that looks o'.d and English must be a 
Reynolds, or, at the very least, a Lawrence.^ The latter was 
frequently guilty of bad work, and the great Sir Joshua was not 
always great ; but it is simply incredible that either could have 
painted some of the things ascribed to them in the present exhi- 
bition. 

But, though the good things are few, he who is judiciously blind 
to the bad may yet spend a pleasant half-hour in the galleries. 
Mr. Zorn's broad and vigorous handling, and his mastery of 
sunlight, are evident in the fine portrait of Mr. Wheeler, reading. 
Mr. J. J. Shannon's pretty girl in profile against a blue and grey 
tapestry is, apart from the beauty of the model, interesting from 
the technical difficulty overcome in bringing forward the figure 
from the somewhat trying background. Mr. Sargent, besides 
his, by this time, well-known *• Beatrice." has a clever sketch of a 
child among white cushions and blue curtains, and some other 
portraits, good, but hardly worthy of him. Mr. Carroll Beckwith's 
masterly portrait of J. M. Mitchell in fencer's costume is one of 
those which beai* being seen many times. Mr. Chase is well rep- 
resented, though his touch seems to us less than ordinarily sure in 
his picture of a little girl standing by a mass of red chair and red 
drapery. Another portrait, of a child in a gipsy hat. white dress 
and red ribbon, is a more effective bit of color,, and his tall young 
lady in black, looking over her shoulder at the spectator, is still as 
oddly attractive as ever. The mosaic-like regularity of the touches 
with which the background of Mr. J. Alden Weir's group of two 
ladies standing, the one in pale blue, and the other in white, is 
built up will probably strike most people disagreeably, but it 
should not blind them to the charm of the flesh painting and the 
clearness of the general tone. It is worthy of remark that this is 
the only example of so-called Impressionism in the exhibition. 
Mr. J. W. Alexander is almost as much alone in painting his sit- 
ters in a sort of dim grey twilight. The Veronese-green dress of 
the lady in his principal subject has forced the painter to ''see " 
green in the grey background and pretty nearly everything in the 
picture, and, if it were not for the graceful lines of the figure and 
the smartness with which they are drawn, it would still produce a 
harsh impression. He has the support, in so far as he prefers 
semi-obscurity to full light, of Mr. George de Forest Brush, who 
shows an interesting portrait of a gentleman seated, but in this 
case the shades are brown; and that of Mr. Robert Gordon 
Hardie, who judiciously tones down his greenish mist with grey. 

In the corridor will be found portraits of Mr. Dcpew and Mr. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, a clever full-length portrait of a lady in black 
by Marietta Cotton, pastels by Mr, Chase and Miss Mary Cassatt, 
and a clever half-length portrait of a boy, in water-colors, by Miss 
Lydia Field Emmett. It is hardly necessary to speak of the showy 
and technically interesting things by MM. Bonnat, Carolus- 
Duran and other fashionable French artists, who usually meet 
their patrons on a strictly business basis and know how to gradu- 
ate the amount of talent they put into their pictures according to 
the number of dollars paid for them. But M. Bonnat, it is 
pleasant to see, still finds the human hand a worthy object of 
study, though apparently not the hunjan face ; and the Paris mod- 
istes, if no one else, should be satisfied with M. Carolus-Duran. 



His silks and satins and velvets and furs were very near the real 
things, and probably cost quite as high. When we mention Mr. 
Tarbell's standing figure, which was seen at the Chicago Fair, 
Madrazo's portrait of Mr. Avery, Chartran's ••Leo Xlll.," Hen- 
ner's little girl in black, fur-trimmed dress, and H. O. Walker's 
•• Mother and Child," we have left few enjoyable pictures unno- 
ticed. 



Mr. Gibson's Drawing^s at Keppel's 

A SERIES OF exhibitions of the works of American artists in 
black-and-white is very well begun at Keppefs gallery with a 
display of original drawings by Mr. C. D. Gibson. As an illus- 




trator Mr. Gibson is very well known, as an artist hardly at all, 
for his drawings, though they make successful process cuts, yet 
lose a great deal in reduction. However broadly drawn, an 
original one fourth the size of life cannot be brought down to the 
width of a newspaper column without loss. Those who desire to 
see the artist at his best, therefore, should not fail to visit this 
exhibition. The humor of such a picture as that called '• Canoe- 
ing," in which a despairing young gentleman, caught with bis 
lady-love in a storm, has set adrift his straw hat and paddle pre- 
paratory, it would seem, to drowning himself, while the young 
lady puts on an expression of saintly resignation ; the rendering 
of character and expression in •* Reading the Will " ; the rich and 
striking color effects obtained by the artist with very simple 
means, are to be enjoyed in the original drawings or not at all. 
Even when the humor is of a broader cast and character becomes 
caricature, as in • • Going in to Dinner with the Duke of Sloppy 
Weather," the artist's peculiar handling of pen and brush gives 
distinction to the subject. This exhibition is to be followed by 
one of Mr. Frost's drawings for the new edition of ••Uncle 
Remus," which has just been published. 



Art Note 

Some TWENTY- FIVE paintings by Mr. John W. Alexander are 
to be exhibited toward the close of this month at the Carnegie Art 
Gallery in Pittsburg. The opening will be signalized by a reception 
to the artist himself. The paintmgs will probably go from Pitts- 
burg to Chicago. Mr. Alexander has made a distinguished posi- 
tion for himself in Paris, during the past few years, and Chicago, 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia have shown themselves alive t^ the 
fact. New York should now have an opportunity of seeing what 
he has accomplished since he left this city. 
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The Lounger- 

When Miss Harraden was in town, a few weeks since* I 
spoke to her of Miss Doughty *s article in The Critic of Oct. 5, in 
which an attempt was made to discover why, with her pronounced 
literary tastes, the college woman has been so inconspicuous a figure 
in the creative literary movement of the past twenty years. She 
thought the fact significant of nothing, and accounted for it by 
saying that it meant only that the women who had been educated 
at college had not happened to possess a special talent for creative 
literary work. That such an education as these comparatively 
voiceless women have received does not preclude success in such 
literary work, nothing could better disprove than Miss Harraden's 
own experience. She herself was college-bred with a vengeance, 
having spent about eight years of her life in hard study, culminat- 
ing under the auspices of the University of London. She thinks 
that the study of mathematics, even, was a good thing for her, as 
a writer. Mrs. Humphry Ward, also, though not actually college- 
trained, was virtually so, her residence at Oxford and her home 
surroundings giving her of what was best in university life. (See 
•* The College Woman in Literature," on page 282.) 

* ♦ « 

Mrs. Margaret Graham, who has revealed such rare lit- 
erary qualities in her recent •* Stories of the Foothills," lacked the 
advantages that Miss Harraden and Mrs. Ward enjoyed in their 
youth. Her faculties were trained by close contact with nature 
and the life of the business world. Miss Harraden, who had 
visited her, not long ago, told me that, fine as the ** Stories " are 
the personality behind them is still more brilliant. To see the 
author presiding at the sessions of a women's club is an educa- 
tion in tact, wit and all good womanly traits. Mrs, Graham, by 
the way, made her first visit to the eastern States early in 1894, 
spending a week at 26 Delaijcey Street, as a guest of Mr. Reynolds, 
Head Worker of the University Settlement Society. The life of 
the East Side — so new and strange to her — was a constant study 
during her brief stay at the Settlement. 

* ♦ 4> 

I don't know whether the person who made up the publish- 
ers' announcements in the advertising department of Harper s 
Monthly for November did so with intention or not, but in the 
paragraph devoted to the story of •• Joan of Arc," now running in 
that magazine, appears a portrait of Mark Twain, who is sup- 
posed by most people to be the author of that romance. To be 
sure, the portrait is probably intended for the paragraph below, in 
which a novelette by Mr. Clemens is announced ; but it is rather 
amusing that it should appear in the paragraph above. 

* * ♦ 

Apropos of the question, ** Do illustrations illustrate?" I 
may say that the illustrations in Mr. Townsend's ** Daughter of 
the Tenements " ought to illustrate, for they were made by Mr. 
Kemble from actual life studies. 



Francis Wilson appears in a new role in the columns of the 
New Rochelle Paragraph, It seems that the Board of Trustees, 
or Street Commissioners, or whoever it is that is responsible for 
such things in a village, has been cutting down the old elms on 
Huguenot Street, for the purpose of widening that thoroughfare. 
Mr. Wilson, who is a citizen of New Rochelle, writes to the paper 
to protest against this work of vandalism, and makes a sensible 
appeal for the preservation of the trees, adding in a final para- 
graph: — ** If the protest be useless and if our village board be 
not touched by the hope — expressed by one of the elderly ladies 
residing in the despoiled district — that she might pass away be- 
fore the trees in front of her house be leveled, then let us get the 
superintendent of our schools to go to our Solons with an ele- 
mentary book on arboriculture in one hand and, with the other, 
lead them gently, but oh ! so firmly, out of the darkness into 
which they have stumbled." 

* ♦ ♦ 

When one thinks of the years it takes for a tree to grow 
to any size, he wonders at the temerity of man that he can delib- 
erately cut it down. I have seen trees that I would give many 
dollars to have on my small estate ruthlessly destroyed for the 
purpose of widening streets that were already wide enough. 
Country streets, too, that do not have to be laid out with such re- 
gard to straight lines as those of the town. In this connection. I 
am interested in a paragraph that I found in the current number 



of The American Architect and Building News, in which the 
attention of those Americans who are interested in the material 
welfare of their country is called to the work Mr. George W. 
Vanderbilt is doing on his North Carolina estate. He is making 
there a sort of model forest, • * where scientific forestry is to be 
practised and experiments made in acclimating valuable foreign 
trees, and in the most profitable management of the native 
species ; but every one doesn't know that his plan includes horti- 
culture and agriculture, as well as forestry, and that he wishes, 
and hopes, to make his experiments valuable to American farmers 
and land-owners every where. " With this in view, says our in- 
formant, Mr. Vanderbilt proposes '^to build on his property a 
little village, including not only a hotel, but houses and stores, 
where people interested in agriculture, who come properly intro- 
duced, may rent rooms or houses for themselves and families for 
such time as they may desire to study the work going on upon 
the estate. " This work, 1 may add, is in the hands of Mr. Gil- 
ford Pinchot of this city, one of the two or three Americans who 
have made forestry' a profession. 



It has been said, from time to time, that ** Trilby " was not 
very much of a success in England ; but I see by the latest Eng- 
lish papers that Messrs. Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co. have sold 
75,000 copies of the book, which seems to me a pretty good deal 
of a success. Of course, compared with the American sales it is 
small, but there are not many authors who can boast of such a 
sale for one of their books — or for a collection of them. It is a 
little curious that the two serials running one after the other in 
Harper's should have been expurgated for magazine purposes ; 
the very fact that there were certain pages in *• Trilby " when it 
was published in book-form that were not in the serial, induced 
people to buy the book, though they had read the story in the 
magazine. The same thing is going to happen with Mr. Hardy's 
" Hearts Insurgent," which, as has already been announced, will 
be published under another title, •• Jude the Obscure." Apropos 
of the changes in Mr. . Hardy's story, I find the following para- 
graph in the current number of The Athenctum . — 

*' Complaint has been inade by readers of Mr. Hardy*s novel in Har~ 
per*s Magazine of the miraculous and perplexing appearance of a child 
on the scene in the current chapters of the story. We arc informed that 
this was due to an oversight of the author's in modifying the manuscript 
for the American public, whereby he omitted to substitute some other 
reason for the child's advent after deleting the authentic reason — its 
illegitimate birth.*' 

* * 

The story of **Wilmot*s Child," announced by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., wa.s published in England as by *• Atey 
Nyne, Student and Bachelor " ; it now turns out that the story 
is by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. Dr. Parker has written fiction 
before, but never successfully, and he probably wanted to see how 
the story would take, if not known to be from his pen. I don't 
know whether Dr. Parker has acknowledged the authorship of 
the book, but Dr. Robertson Nicoll has no doubt that it is his, 
and, although a clergyman, and the editor of more than one re- 
ligious paper. Dr. Nicoll is willing to bet five pounds, or, in other 
words, is •* prepared to pay" five pounds if he is not right in his 
surmise. 

4> ♦ >i( 

It may be remembered that Miss Marie Corelli was not pleased 
by the way in which the rfeviewers spoke of her story * * Barabbas, " 
and that she wrote some fierce letters to the English papers de- 
nouncing them. The way in which her story was received by the 
public ought to have appeased Miss Corelli, but it did not. Now 
she has a new book coming from the press with the startling title 
of **The Sorrows of Satan, " and she has given positive orders 
that not a single copy shall be sent to a reviewer in England. 
She has not fettered her American publishers, the Messrs. Lippin- 
cott, in the same way, for the reason, I suppose, that she does not 
care what is said of her over here. But I should think that in 
England, with the backing of the Queen and the Prince of Wales, 
Miss Corelli could afford to snap her fingers in the face of the re- 
viewers. She certainly can afford it in a commercial sense. By 
the way, I am told by one who has read the advance-sheets that 
in •* The Sorrows of Satan " Miss Corelli ** attacks everything and 
everybody." Just how the title of the book applies, I don't quite 
see. She is taking a sweet revenge for her own sorrows or annoy- 
ances, as I understand it ; so I am wondering where Satan comes 
in. 
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Mr* Rudyard Kipling's New Romance 

$ "WILLIAM THE CONQUERORS* 

will be published in 

The Ladies^ Home Journal 

Beginning in its next (December) issue 
ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 

¥ 

For Sale at Every News-stand for Ten Cents 

¥ 
The Curtis Publishing G)mpany, Philadelphia 
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The November Majcazines 

«« The AtUntic Monthly " 

In "A Literary Politician," Mr. Woodrow Wilson gives a 
swift sketch and suggestive study of Walter Bagehot. * * Those, " 
he says, "who know Bagehot only as the writer of some of the 
most delightful and suggestive literary criticisms in the language 
wonder that he should have been an authority on practical politics; 
those who used to regard The London Economist as omniscient, 
and who knew him only as the editor of it, marvel that he dabbled 
in literary criticism, and incline to ask themselves, when they learn 
of his vagaries in that direction, whether he can have been so safe 
a guide as they deemed him, after all; those who know him 
through his political writings alone venture upon the perusal of 
his miscellaneous writings with not a little surprise and misgiving 
that their master should wander so far afield. And yet the whole 
Bagehot is the only Bagehot. Each part of the man is incomplete, 
not only, but a trifle incomprehensible, also, without the other 
parts. What delights us most in his literary essays is their broad 
practical sagacity, so uniquely married as it is with pure taste and 
the style of a rapid artist in words. What makes his financial 
and political writings whole and sound is the scope of his mind 
outside finance and politics, the validity of his observation all 
around the circle of thought and affairs. There is constant balance, 
there is just perspective everywhere. He was the better critic for 
being a competent man of business and a trusted financial 
authority. He was the more sure-footed in his political judg- 
ments because of his play of mind in other and supplementary 
spheres of human activity. " 



<< Scrlbner'8 flagazine '* 

Judge Grant ends his series of papers on "The Art of 
Living " with an essay on *• The Conduct of Life," and the essay 
with the following words : — ** The best Americanism of to-day 
and for the future is that which shall seek to use the fruits of 
the earth and the fulness thereof, and to develop all the manifes- 
tations of art and gentle living in the interest of humanity as a 
whole. But even heartless elegance is preferable to that self- 
righteous commonness of spirit which sits at home in its shirt- 
sleeves and is graceless, ascetic and unimaginative in the name 
of God." The papers are about to be published in book-form, 

and will be reviewed later on in these pages as a whole. Mr. 

Andrew Lang's poem for the meeting of the Omar Khayyim Club, 
"To Omar's Friends at Burford Bridge," where Stevenson once 
stayed, is as follows : — 

' ' Not mid the London dust and glare, 
The wheels that rattle, the lamps that flare, 
But down in the deep green Surrey dingle. 
You drink to Omar in fragrant air. 

He who sleeps on the Vaea crest 
Came to your tavern for work or rest, 
There he lingered, and there, he told us. 
Was hy the Shade of a Sound possessed ! 

Men in the darkling inn that meet, 
Heard the sound of a horse's feet, 
Hooves that scatter the flying pehhles, 
And a warning whip on the casement heat. 

Boot and saddle!- was then the cry, 
Mount and ride^ for the foe is nigh! 
Over the water, or high in the heather, 
Thither the friends of the king must fly. 

Such was the sound that Louis heard, 
Out of the silence a single word. 
Out of the dust of the withered ages. 
Something that wakened, and beat, and stirred! 

Here, he said, was a tale to tell 

Of Burford Bridge in the lonely dell, 

A tale of the friends of the leal White Roses, 

But he told it not, who had told it well. 

Drink to him then, e'er the night be sped ! 

Drink to his name while the wine is red! 

To Tearlach drink, and Tusitala, 

The King that is gone, and the friend that's dead! 

Out of the silence if men may hear, 
Into the silence faint and clear, 
The voice may pierce of loving kindness, 
And leal remembrance may yet be dear." 



*• The Century flagazine '* 

With this number The Century begins its fifty-first volume. 
Well-printed as the magazine always has been, the new type 
wherewith it enters upon its twenty-sixth year is far handsomer 
than the old, and more easily readable. Among the contents 
of the number we note an article on •* Robert Louis Stevenson 
and His Writing," by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, who gives 
an excellent study of his style, and thus records her personal im- 
pression of him : — '* I find myself repeating the one word • eager.' 
There is none which better befits Stevenson's appearance and 
manner and talk. His mind seemed to quiver with perpetual hope 
of something that would give it a new idea to feed upon, a new 
fact to file away, a new experience to be tested and savored. I 
could read this attitude even in the quick cordiality of his greet- 
ing. The welcome was not for me, as myself, but for the new 
person — for the new human being, who, possessing ears and a 
tongue, might possibly contribute some item to the harvest of the 
day. Despite his mastery of the arts of language, I do not be- 
lieve that Stevenson ever excelled in the artifice of small talk ; he 
must always have had too many real words to say, and have felt 
too sure the other folk would like to hear them. This, indeed, 
was one great secret of his charm ; he assumed that you too were 
alertly alive ; he believed that you would understand and share 
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his interest in all interesting things. Therefore one interview was 
enough to prove him what his friends assert and his books declare 
him to have been — a philosopher very wise in that most precious 
kind of lore which gives the soul modesty and poise, cheerfulness, 
humor, and courage; a student of human nature, not with classi- 
fications and categories to fill out, but with a special welccming 
niche prepared for the reception of each new human soul ; a ' de- 
tached intelligence,' but a heart, intimately attached to every pal- 
pitant fiber in the web of existence, which loved to love, and chose 
for its hatred only fundamentally hateful and harmful things like 
hypocrisy, vanity, intolerance, and cowardice in the face of life. 
He seemed so individual, not because he was more eccentric than 
others, but because he was more genuine and more broad, more 
self-expressive, and possessed of a wider and richer self to be 
explained. *'--Mr. J. Rankcn Towse, the well-known dramatic 
critic, has an article on Eleonora Duse, whom he considers the 
greatest actress of her day, *'and among men Salvini alone takes 
rank beside her or above her." He thus compares the three great 
dramatic artists of our time: — "Bernhardt, after carrying cff all 
the laurels offered in the artificial and declamatory school of French 
tragedy, has devoted her maturest powers to the illustration of the 
most violent passions conceivable by morbid imagination. Her 
achievements in this direction have been extraordinary, and her 
dramatic genius cannot be disputed; but some of her latest tri- 
umphs have been won in defiance of most of the laws of nature 
and many of the rules of true art. Modjeska, if less potent in 
the interpretation of the fiercest emotions than her French rival, 
need fear no comparison with her in poetic tragedy; while in the 
field of poetic comedy she is unrivalled. Her performances of 
Juliet, Rosalind and Ophelia are almost ideally beautiful. Elco- 
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nora Duse, whose fame has blazed up with meteoric suddenness, 
is preeminent above all actresses of her time for versatility, that 
rare gift of impersonation, still rarer among women than among 
men, which can conceal the real beneath the assumed identity 
without resorting to the common expedients of theatrical disguise. 
The phrase that such or such a part was assumed by this or that 
actor is heard every day. It is a convenient, conventional and 
meaningless expression. In the case of Duse it is used correctly 

and signifies just what has happened." The first instalment of 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel, ''Sir George Trcssady," is 
published in this number. The scene is laid at an English country 
house at the close of an election. Among the illustrations of the 
number are portraits of Stevenson, Eleonora Duse and Mrs. Ward. 



"The Forum" 

THib IS AN uncommonly interesting number. Mr. Edward W. 
Bok of TAe Ladies' Home Journal contributes a paper on ' ' The 
Modern Literary King, " which is the Almighty Dollar. Mr. Bok 
presents one side of a question that is many-sided indeed. He 
certainly gives voice to what many publishers and editors have 
been saying for some years back, and has in all probability started 
a far-reaching discussion. Besides a paper on Keats, by Mont- 
gomery Schuyler, there is an essay on **The Chief Influences on 
My Career," by Anatole France, which is very well translated, in- 
deed. He thus describes his Bible : — 

"At evening, at the family table, under the lamp which burned 
with infinite mildness, I turned over my old Bible with the ancient 
prints, which my mother had given me, and which I devoured with 
my eyes before ever I was able to read. It was an excellent old 
Bible, dating from the commencement of the seventeenth century ; 
the engravings were by a Dutch artist, who had represented the 
terrestrial paradise in the guise of a landscape in the neighborhood 
of Amsterdam. The hills were covered with oaks grown awry in 
the wind from the sea. The meadows, admirably drained, were 
intercepted by rows of mouldy willows. An apple7tree with mossy 
boughs represented the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
The animals in view were domesticated, and presented the idea 
of a farm with a well-regulated poultry-yard. There were the 
oxen, the sheep, the rabbits, and a fine horse of Brabant, clipped 
and groomed, waiting to be harnessed to the carriage of the bur- 
gomaster. All this enraptured me. I do not speak of Eve, who 
was portrayed as a Flemish beauty ; but here were the lost treas- 
ures. I'was still more interested in Noah's ark. I can yet see 
the spacious and circular hull surmounted by a cabin made of 
planks. O, marvel of tradition ! Among my toys was a Noah's 
ark of an exact similitude, painted red, with all the animals in 
pairs, and Noah and his children standing round them. It was a 
great proof to me of the truth of the Scriptures. • Teste David 
cum Sibylla. * At the period of the tower of Babel the personages 
in my Bible were sumptuously clothed according to their condi- 
tion : the warriors in the pattern of the Romans of Trajan's Col- 
umn; princes with turbans; the women looking like those of 
Rubens ; the shepherds in the fashion of brigands ; and the angels 
modelled after those of the Jesuits. The tents of the soldiers re- 
sembled the rich pavilions seen in tapestries ; the palaces were in 
imitation of the Renaissance. There were the nymphs of Jean 
Goujon in the fountain in which Bathsheba bathed. That is the 
reason these pictures gave me the impression of a profound an- 
tiquity. I doubted whether even my grandfather, severely as he 
had been wounded at Waterloo — in remembrance of which he 
always wore a bouquet of violets in his button-hole — could have 
known the tower of Babel and the baths of Bathsheba." 



"ilcClure's Magazine" 

Of most interest in this number, besides the first instalment 
of a life of Lincoln, by Ida M. Tarbell, is a selection of Stevenson's 
Vailima Letters to Mr. Sidney Colvin, from the volume to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Stone & Kimball. In May 1893, Stevenson 
thus wrote of "The Ebb Tide " ;— *• We call it • The Ebb Tide : 
a Trio and Quartette ' ; but that secondary name you may strike 
out if it seems dull to you. The book, however, falls in two halves, 
when the fourth character appears. I am on page eighty-two, if 
you want to know, and expect to finish on I suppose one hundred 
and ten or so ; but it goes slowly, as you may judge from the fact 
that this three weeks past. 1 have only struggled from page fifty- 
eight to page eighty-two : twenty-four pages, et encore sure to be 
rewritten, in twenty-one days. This is no prize- taker ; not much 
Waverley Novels about this t * * * i can't think what to say 
about the tale, but it seems to me to go off with a considerable 



bang; in fact, to be an extraordinary work : but whether popular! 
Attwater is a no end of a courageous attempt, I think you will 
admit; how far successful is another afifair. If my island ain't a 
thing of beauty, I'll be damned. Please observe Wiseman and 
Wishart ; for incidental grimncss, they strike me as in iL Also, 
kindly observe the Captain and Adar; I think that knocks spots. 
In short, as you see, I'm a trifle vainglorious. But O, it has been 
such a grind! The devil himself would allow a man to brag a 
little after such a crucifixion ! And indeed I'm only bragging for 
a change before I return to the darned thing lying waiting for me 
on page eighty-eight where I last broke down. I break down at 
every paragraph, I may observe ; and lie here and sweat, till I 
can get one sentence wrung out after another. ♦ ♦ ♦ Well, 
it's done. Those tragic sixteen pages are at last finished, and I 
have put away thirty-two pages of chips, and have spent thirteen 
days about as nearly in hell as a man could expect to live through. 
It's done, and of course it ain't worth while, and who cares? 
There it is. and about as grim a tale as was ever written, and as 
grimy, and as hateful. ♦ » * I wonder exceedingly if I have 
done anything at all good ; and who can tell me? and why should 
I wish to know? In so little a while, I, and the English language, 
aud the bones of my descendants, will have ceased to be a 
memory ! And yet — and yet — one would like to leave an image 
for a few years upon men's minds— for fun. This is a very dark 
frame of mind, consequent on overwork and the conclusion of the 
excruciating • Ebb Tide.' " 

«« Harper's Honthly" 

\ 'In his ** Literary Boston Thirty Years Ago," Mr. Howells, who 
early in 1866 became connected with The Atlantic Monthly, thus 
describes the influence of New England in American literature : — 



HARPER'S 




* • The editors of The Atlantic had been eager from the beginning 
to discover any outlying literature ; but, as I have said, there was 
in those days very little good writing done beyond the borders of 
New England. If the case is now different, and the best-known 
among living American writers are no longer New-Englanders, 
still I do not think the South and West have yet trimmed the bal- 
ance ; and though perhaps the new writers now more commonly 
appear in those quarters, I should not be so very sure that they 
are not still characterized by New England ideals and examples. 
On the other hand, I am very sure that in my early day we were 
characterized by them, and wished to be so ; we even felt that we 
failed in so far as we expressed something native quite in our own 
way. The literary theories we accepted were New England 
theories, the criticism we valued was New England criticism, or, 
more strictly speaking, Boston theories, Boston criticism. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Yet Boston stood for the whole Massachusetts group, and Massa- 
chusetts, in the literary impulse, meant New England. I suppnose 
we must all allow, whether we like to do so or not, that the im- 
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pulse seems now to have pretty well spent itself. Certainly the 
city of Boston has distinctly waned in literature, though it has 
waxed in wealth and population. I do not think there are in Bos- 
ton to-day even so many talents with a literary coloring in law, 
science, theology and journalism as there were formerly ; though 
I have no belief that the Boston talents are fewer or feebler than 
before. I arrived in Boston, however, when all talents had more 
or less a literary coloring, and when the greatest talents were lit- 
erary. These expressed with ripened fulness a civilization con- 
ceived in faith and brought forth in good works; but that moment 
of maturity was the beginning of a decadence which could only 
show itself much later. New England has ceased to be a nation 
in itself, and it will perhaps never again have anything like a na- 
tional literature ; but that was something like a national literature ; 
and it will probably be centuries yet before the life of the whole 
country, the American life as distinguished from the New Eng- 
land life, shall have anything so like a national literature. It will 
be long before our larger life interprets itself in such imagination 
as Hawthorne's, such wisdom as Emerson's, such poetry as Long- 
fellow's, such prophecy as Whittier's, such wit and grace as 

Holmes's, such humor and humanity as Lowell's." Mr. Hardy's 

much-discussed '* Hearts Insurgent" is concluded in this num- 
ber ; Julian Ralph gives us a glimpse of European life in the far 
Orient, some years ago, in the story of '* Plumblossom Beebe's 
Adventures " ; and Mr. Warner continues to deal with things En- 
glish in the Study. Mr. Hardy will be succeeded by Mr. William 
Black in the pai^es of the magazine ; Mr. du Manner's new story 
will be begun during the coming year. 



*« Appleton'8 Popular Science Monthly " 

With the first number of its forty-eighth volume, this 
valuable factor in popular education adopts the name of its 
publishers as part of its title. Among the contents of the num- 
ber we point out without comment the concluding article on •• Re- 
cent Recrudescence of Superstition " and a new instalment of Dr. 
James Scully's * • Studies of Childhood " ; and quote the following 
from an article on •* Recent Tendencies in the Education of 
Women," by Mary R. Smith of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity: — "Two-thirds of all women graduates marry ; the one- 
third who do not are an infinitesimal part of the thirty million five 
hundred thousand women in the whole United States. The one- 
third in our day have, on the whole, as good a chance to obtain a 
suitable training as men in the same lines. They specialize and 
find growth and contentment in the sense of power and useful- 
ness. It is not their destiny which should concern us, but rather 
the destiny of the other two-thirds who do marry. The question 
arises. Does their college training bear so definite and satisfactory 
a relation to their after-lives ? I fear not. It is constantly im- 
pressed upon a boy during these four years that he must find out 
what he is good for ; he must either be fit or ready to be fitted to 
do something which will have a definite market value. But the 
destiny of the girl who goes to college is carefully concealed from 
her. During these four years, who says to her: If you marry, 
you will need biology, the sciences of life and reproduction; 
hygiene, the wisdom to attain and preserve health ; sociology, the 
laws which govern individuals in society; chemistry, physics, 
economics, all the sciences which may help to solve the problems 
which the housewife must meet ; literature and language, the vehi- 
cles of poetry and inspiration ? No one has the courage to sug- 
gest any of these as suitable — nay, absolutely essential — to the 
successful fulfilment of her probable vocation in life. Young 
women are turned blindly adrift among a mass of subjects, with 
no guide but a perverted instinct, and with many a hindrance in 
the shape of tradition and ridicule. In all ages men have united 
in adoration of the dignity of domesticity and the sacredness of 
motherhood, yet any loving, foolish, untrained, inefficient creature 
has been held good enough to be a wife and nrother. We do not 
expect a man to become a distinguished engineer or a professor of 
Latin by studying a little literature, history, music and language ; 
yet we expect a woman to undertake an occupation for which, in 
this age at least, a certain definite kind of training is necessary, 
without anything more applicable than • general culture.' " 



« Lippincott'8 Magazine " 

•* In sight of the Goddess," by Harriet Riddle Davis, the 
complete novel of this month, deals with Washington life. The 
characters are few — a rich member of the Cabinet, his private 
secretary, who serves also as social bear-leader for his ambitioiis 
wife, his daughter and son, and, of course, attaches of the lega- 



tions. Is it possible to write a story of Washington without in- 
troducing at least one attach^ ? The author has used the strangely 
simple device of telling her story twice : first the hero writes 
things down, and then the heroine follows in the next chapter with 
a repetition of the same events from her own point of view. In 
this way the end is reached. William Cranston Lawton de- 
votes some pages to •• Our Fullest Throat of Song," apropos of 
Lowell's correspondence. He closes his paper with the following 




words : — '* Lowell's best poetic utterance is generally felt to mark 
our highest achievement in verse hitherto ; but his poems are un- 
even, in the artistic sense, often unfinished. Some of them, in- 
deed, were prematurely printed, before the vein of thought had 
worked itself out. Longfellow has produced a far greater mass 
of faultless verses, though they are all in less lofty keys than • The 
Cathedral ' and the * Memorial Odes.' It is not incredible, then, 
that the call of patriotism has indeed deprived us of our rarest 
poet's unuttered master-song. Certainly of Lowell the writer, 
far more than of any contemporary, it is constantly said, and said 
by those who knew him best. The man was far greater than all 
the memorials he has left of himself. They do not adequately 
reveal his genius. If there was indeed such a sacrifice of his 
highest literary attainment, the more precious and memorable for 
us all should be the costly lesson of his life." 



Magazine Notes 

A POEM by the late Prof. Boyesen appears in the November 
Bachelor of Arts, which contains, also, a paper on "Women's 
Colleges." by Anna McClure Sholl. 

In the October Monist, Mr. Theodore Stanton reviews M. 
Louis de Chasseloup-Laubat's report on the congresses held at the 
Chicago Exposition. The French critic complains of the •* ex- 
aggerated importance given to women " at the different congresses, 
and thinks it very doubtful that the Woman's Congress will **do 
much for reforming legislation in a direction favorable to women." 
He denounces bitterly the Temperance Congress, but, says Mr. 
Stanton, the real reason of this bitterness crops out in several 
places of his report, as where he says: — •' I felt it to be my duty 
to combat with the greatest energy a proposal whose realization 
would entail each year a loss of millions of francs to the wine 
growers and sellers of champagne, Bordeaux and Saintonge"! 
• * Among * the precursors and chiefs of the temperance movement ' 
in the United States," says Mr. Stanton, •• he places, along with 
Father Matthew and John B. Gough. whom he imagines to be 
still among the living, Lincoln ! ' 
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Mr. Hall Caine on Canadian Copyright 

In the course or a speech delivered at a dinner given to 
him by the publishers and booksellers of Toronto, at the National 
Club of that city, Mr. Hall Caine said :— 

•* While I have been in Canada I have learned a good deal. I 
have met some of your publishers in person, I no longer believe 
that their first and only purpose is any form of shameful confisca- 
tion, any invasion of the market of the United States, and, how- 
ever much I may think they are pursuing a mistaken and danger- 
ous policy. I am entirely willing to believe that they wish to re- 
main upright, honest and high-principled men. Since I came to 
Canada, I have seen some things which, while they do not excuse 
your Act of 1889 to an author, go far to explain its existence. 
On your book-stalls, for instance, I have found three different 
copyright editions of * Trilby,' the English copyright edition, the 
Colonial copyright edition, and the Canadian copyright edition. 
The anomaly and absurdity of the position of this book need no 
comment, and neither does that of my own copyright book, • The 
Manxman,' which comes to Canada from England on payment of 
its six cents duty and from the United States subject (until lately), 
to the author s royalty of 12 1-2 per cent., thus paying me (nom- 
inally if not really) twice over for the same piece of work. Since 
I came to Canada, I have seen the necessity for the reform or the 
rescinding of acts (like the Foreign Reprints Acts) made to meet 
a condition that is gone — the condition of general piracy in the 
United States down to 189 1. And though I do not think the 
anomalies of your present copyright arrangements call for legisla- 
tion of so radical a nature as you propose, I recognize the fact 
that your geographical position in relation to the United States, 
the absence there of an agreement with the Berne Convention, 
and the presence there of a manufacturing clause in favor of 
American printers, gives you a certam justification which no 
other English colony (such as Australia) could possibly have for a 
measure of self-control and for a limited right to make the books 
intended for your own market. I say this guardedly and after 
reflection, and always with the reservation that all manufacturing 
clauses are objectionable to authors and a limitation of the prin- 
ciple of copyright, only to be allowed under peculiar and trying 
conditions. But as long as the United States keep out of the 
Berne Convention, and as long as they insist on manufacturing 
their own books, just so long, but not one hour longer. I would 
(speaking for myself alone) be willing to grant to Canada (di- 
vided as she is from the States only by an imaginary border which 
is easily passed) the right to make her own books under some 
measure of authors* control. Given this authors' control. I do 
not think your Canadian copyright should be any cause of offence 
to America or disturb the understanding on which the President 
made his proclamation. And I do not think it ought to be in op- 
position to the spirit of the Berne Convention, whose second arti- 
cle seems to provide for just such cases as your own. But every- 
thing depends on the measure of control which you leave to the 
author, and I must tell you at once that unlimited licensing under 
the direction of your Government would be entirely inconsistent 
with the idea of authors' rights entertained by the signatories to 
the Berne Convention. Some form of licensing I should per- 
sonally advocate for Canada under the peculiar difficulties of her 
present relation to the United States with its right to manufacture, 
but it must be single licensing, and it must take cognizance of 
authors' control, and that will not only be best for us. but also 
best for you—best for you as authors, best for you as readers, 
and as printers and as publishers. It is not for me now to say 
more precisely what system of licensing under the author's con- 
trol I should urge my brother authors to accept. I have formu- 
lated a scheme which, as you know, I am submitting to your 
Government, and shall propose to my fellow authors without 
prejudice. I believe they will consider it fully and fairly, and I 
have every confidence that your Government will use as much of 
it ai seems sound and wise. Gentlemen, only one word more. 
Whatever law you make in Canada. I personally mean to obey it. 
and the best of the authors in England, as far as they are able, will 
obey it also. Though it bear heavily on us we will submit. But 
I beg of you not to put us to too hard a test. Do not let us feel 
that foreign countries—France and Germany — can be more fair 
to us than our own colony." 



The Drama 



An interesting collection of weapons, ornaments, etc., gath- 
ered in Africa by the young explorer E. J. Glave. is exhibited at 
the offi !e of The Century Co., in whose service Mr. Glave met his 
death in the Dark Continent, last May. 



*«The Shop Qlrl", 

This musical farce, produced in Palmer's Theatre on Mon- 
day evening, is but a variation of the old-fashioned English bur- 
lesque familiar here through many decades. The motive and the 
personages, to be sure, are modern, but they are only excuses for 
the introduction of the old devices. Mr. H. J. Dam, the libret- 
tist, has imitated Byron and Burnand, rathtr than Gilbert; 
and Mr. Ivan Caryll, the composer, has written a number of 
choruses and songs which have a certain amount of tunefulness 
and spirit, but scarcely any musical value. There is comic quality 
in the piece, but it is cheap and common, and not altogether free 
from vulgarity. The company is a good one of its kind. Messrs. 
Rawlins, Hicks, Grossmith, Honeyand Wright are all young play- 
ers of promise, and a Miss Connie Ediss plays a hoydenish part 
with considerable humor. Everybody in the cast seems to be 
able to dance well, but none of them can sing. The rapidity and 
liveliness of the representation must have the credit for whatever 
success *• The Shop Girl " may achieve. 

Educational Notes 

A FIRE BROKE OUT in the Public Hall of the University 
of Virginia at Charlottesville, on Oct 27. and destroyed that 
building, the covered gallery connecting it with the rotunda, and 
the rotunda itself, which contained the library as well as several 
lecture-rooms. Happily the larger part of the contents of the 
library was saved. In the absence of fire-extinguishing apparatus, 
dynamite was used to prevent the spread of the flames. It was 
in a vain attempt to save the rotunda, that part of the gallery, with 
its fine columns and handsome capitals brought from Italy by 
Jefferson, was blown up. The old chapel and the reading-room, 
also, were destroyed to save the pavilions and dormitories. 
Bucket-brigades saved the other buildings ; the deuchments sent 
by the Lynchburg and Staunton fire departments arrived too late. 
The University of Virginia was founded by Thomas Jefferson, 
who was its first Rector as well. He drew all the plans for the 
University buildings with his own hand, and framed the statu- 
tory enactments, its code of government ^nd-plan of studies. 
The institution was chartered in 18 19 and opened in 1824. It is 
under State patronage, and has always received annual aid from 
that source. On the day after the fire, the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity appointed a building committee, consisting of Prof. W. F. 
Echols. Noah K. Davis, J. W. Matletie, F. H. Smith and W. D. 
Dabny. The loss is estimated at $150,000, with an insurance 
of possibly $25,000. The students have begun to secure funds 
for the restoration of the buildings, and have pledged their con- 
tingent deposit ; many alumni have promised help, and on Oct. 
29 a meeting was held in the Chamber of Commerce at Rich- 
mond, Va., Gov. O'Ferrall presiding, at which a committee was 
appointed to petition the Legislature of the State for an appro- 
priation for the restoration of the buildings. All Virginia news- 
papers were requested to open subscription lists, and $7930 
was pledged by those present. It is proposed to restore the 
buijdings exactly as Jefferson planned and built them. Lectures 
have not been interrupted. 

The State Board of Education of Connecticut is about to 
make public the results of a special examination of the public- 
school system of Tolland County, one of the rural counties of 
the State, containing only one small city. Rockville. The in- 
vestigation, which 1^ been along somewhat new lines, shows 
much the same degree of illiteracy in the public schools which 
had previously been brought out by three of these county 
investigations, the results being really startling. 

The National Conservatory of Music celebrated the tenth anni- 
versary of its foundation on 27 Oct. "The American School of 
Opera,*' as the institution originally was called, started with 
eighty-four pupils ; to-day the Conservatory has 631. Congress 
granted it a national charter in 1891, empowering it to grant and 
confer diplomas and the degree of doctor of music and other hon- 
orary degrees. 

Robert Brown, the traveller and scientist, died in London on 
Oct. 26. He was born in Caithness in 1842, and studied at the 
University of Edinburgh, in Leyden, Copenhagen and Rostock. 
In 1 86 1 he visited Spitzbergen, travelled in the wildest parts of 
the American continent, in the Pacific and the West Indies, in 
1863-6, and was botanist of the British Columbia expedition. He 
w'as commander of the Vancouver expedition, visited Greenland 
with Whymper in 1867, and explored the Barbary states of North 
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Africa. After this he became kcturer in geology, botany and 
zoology in the Royal High School o! Edinburgh and the Mechanics' 
Institute at Glasgow. He published many books, memoirs, essays, 
articles, lectures, etc. He was a member of many scientific so- 
cieties of England, America and the continent of Europe. 

An Educational Congress was held at the Atlanta Exposition 
on Oct. 25-31. 

The Lehigh University Club of the City of New York gave a 
dinner, last week, in honor of Dr. Thomas Messinger Drown, the 
University's new President. In the course of his response to the 
toast of the President of the Club, Mr. Drown said: — •*I do not 
wish an increase of the number oif students in language and lit- 
erature merely for the sake of their influence on the engineering 
student, for the advantage would even be greater in the other 
direction. I think it would surprise the average academic student 
to see the amount of work and enthusiasm which the engineering 
student throws into his college work. We have now, as you 
know, a new professor of English language and literature. Pro- 
fessor W. C. Thayer, a man of vast culture, who will devote his whole 
time and thought not only to providing effectual drill in writing 
English, so deplorably neglected in many of our colleges, but also 
to inspiring a love of its literature." 



Notes 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons announce •* Cretan Pictographs 
and Prae- Phoenician Script," etc., by Arthur J. Evans, Keeper of 
the Ashmolean Museum. Oxford. Mr. Evans believes that he has 
found a clue to the existence of a system of picture-writing in the 
Greek lands, and of a linear system of writing standing in relation 
therewith. The same firm will publish * * Sketches from Concord 
and Applcdore," by Frank P. Stearns; ''The History of the 
Foreign Policy of Great Britain," by Montague Burrows; and 
*' The Evolution of Horticulture in New England," by Dr. Samuel 
D. Slade. 

— •* Corruption," Percy White's new novel, is said to give an 
internal view of political and social life in London. In view of 
the present interest in things Turkish and Armenian, a trans- 
lation of A. G. von Suttner's ** Djambek the Georgian " is very 
timely, as it is a novel of modern Turkey. Both books will be 
published by D. Appleton & Co. 

— Macmillan & Co. will soon publish, ** Electric Wiring," by 
Russell Robb, and ** American Types," an interesting little book, 
by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. , made up of essays, several of which 
have appeared in The Atlantic Monthly. The author deals with 
different varieties of American character, chiefly philosophical 
and literary, such as the American Pessimist, the American Man- 
of- Letters, the American Epicurean, etc. 

— Mr. Edward Arnold will publish in November •* Studies in 
Early Victorian Literature." by Frederic Harrison; and **The 
Demagogue and Lady Phayre," by William J. Locke, the latter 
book being the first of the Pioneer Series of novels. 

— Mr. William Doxey of San Francisco announces * • In the 
Sanctuary," by A. Van der Naillcn, being Vol. I. of The California 
Author Series. The same publisher has ready • * The Legend of 
Aulus, and Other Verse," by Flora Macdonald Shearer; **The 
Little Boy who Lived on the Hill, " a volume of stories for chil- 
dren, illustrated by James Swinnerton; and a series of Gelett 
Burgess's nonsense verses and pictures, reprinted from The 
Lark, 

— Messrs. Copeland & Day announce lor publication early in 
November ** Garrison Tales from Tonquin," by James O'Neill, 
who, while in the French army, spent some years on the Anamese 
peninsula and gained an intimate knowledge of the people, their 
manners and customs. China, Japan and India have had their 
chroniclers in fiction, but Mr. O'Neill has broken new ground. 
The general edition of the book will appear in a binding of printed 
Oriental paper, especially manufactured for it ; there will be, also, 
a special edition of thirty copies on large Chinese paper, in limp 
Chinese binding. A poster for * * Garrison Tales, " by Jo Hing, 
a Chinese artist, is nearly completed. 

— Messrs. George H. Richmond & Co. have in press a transla- 
tion of Stendhal's ** La Chartreuse de Parme," in thcee volumes, 
illustrated with thirty-two etchings by G. Mercier, from designs 
by V. Foulquier. The edition will be limited to 1050 copies. 
This is the first English edition of an acknowledged masterpiece 
of the French psychological school, a work praised by Balzac, who 
was Stendhal's contemporary, and by Bourget, who is his pupil. The 



same publishers announce an edition of 500 copies of a * * Letter 
from Captain Cuellar to His Majesty Philip II. , dated Oct. 4, 1 589, " 
now first translated into English by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., this 
being the letter to which Froude frequently refers in his 
** Spanish Armada." The book is the first of a series of historical 
tracts relating to the Armada. 

— E. P. Duiton & Co. have nearly ready a new edition of 
George Eliot's works, in twenty-one volumes, illustrated by 
photogravure. They announce, also, •* The Witness of Denial," 
a new novel by Vida Scudder. 

— Messrs. Lamson, Wolfife & Co. have in press an Edition de 
luxe of * * Old and New Lace in Italy, " by the Countess di Brazza. 
and ** Two Types of To-day," by the same author; two unpub- 
lished essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson, with an introduction by 
Dr. E. E. Hale; **The Goldfish of Gran Chimu. and Other 
Peruvian Tales." by Charles F. Lummis; ** Earth's Enigmas, and 
Other Stories, " by C. G. D. Roberts; and **The House of the 
Trees, and Other Poems," by Ethelwyn Wetherald. 

— Messrs. D. O. Haynes & Co., New York, will publish **One 
Hundred Years of American Commerce," under the editorship of 
Chauncey M. Depew. The story will be told by one hundred 
Americans. 

— Antoine-Gustave Droz, the French author, who died on Oct. 
23 in Paris, was born there, 6 June 1832, and began life as a 
painter. He scored a brilliant success with ** Monsieur, Madame 
et B^b6," which was published in book-form in 1866, after having 
attracted universal attention in La Vie Parisienne. The book 
went through 120 editions in twenty years. His later works in- 
clude **Entre Nous," **Le Cahier Bleu de Mademoiselle Cibot," 
**Autourd*une Source," ** UnPaquet de Lettres," •*Les ^tangs," 
*' Tristcsses et Sour ires," which received a prize from the Acade- 
mic Frangaise, and **L'Enfant." M. Droz was a member of the 
Legion of Honor, and had been one of the editors of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes since I S6S. 

— "At the Door of Hell." an original story by Orville E. Wat- 
son, will be published by Messrs. Paul Lemperly & F. A. Hilliard, 
Cleveland, O. , in an edition limited to the number of copies sub- 
scribed for before 10 Nov., but not to exceed 250. 

— ** William the Conqueror" is the name of Rudyard Kipling's 
new story, to be published in The Ladies* Home Journal, The 
November .number of this magazine contains a paper on ** How 
Longfellow Wrote His Best-known Poems," by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. A series of poems by James Whitcomb Riley, with illus- 
trations by A. B. Frost, is about to appear in its pages. 

— It is said that since * * The Prisoner of Zenda " has been put 
on the stage in this city, more copies of the book have been sold 
than at any time since its publication. 

— During his stay in this city, Mr. Hall Caine will be the guest 
of the Authors' Club and other literary organizations. He will 
visit Philadelphia and then proceed to Ottawa. The progress of 
the negotiations for a more satisfactory copyright agreement with 
Canada he declares to be most satisfactory. 

— We learn from The Athenceum that Messrs. Reeves & Turner 
are about to issue Mr. Buxton Forman's long-promised edition of 
Keats's * * Letters, " in one volume. Besides containing all hitherto 
published letters of Keats, the volume will present the results of 
fresh examination of manuscripts and of fresh research. Some 
new letters are added, the total number standing at 214. *' The 
book is sparingly annotated, but somewhat fully illustrated for a 
work of this class. The frontispiece is a photogravure from 
Severn's picture in the National Portrait Gallery, representing 
Keats in his study at Wentworth Place — a full-length figure, read- 
ing. It is of interest for costume and accessories, but has curi- 
ously enough escaped inclusion in editions of Keats up till now. 
Mr. Forman has illustrated the wanderings of Keats in his native 
land by a series of twenty-four pictures of places, not taken from 
photographs or the work of recent artists, but reproduced from 
engravings of the early part of this century, so that they represent 
the various places not as they appear to the tourist of to-day, but 
as they were when Keats visited them." 
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During his thirty years of editorial ex- 
perience in connection with the Nation 
and New York Evening Post, Mr. God- 
kin's ' writing has been by far the most 
pungent, powerful, and important contri- 
bution made to American journalism, as 
personal and trenchant as it is cultivated. 
From the mass of this work he has here 
made a selection that forms a volume of 
essa3r8 in social and political philosophy of 
the highest interest. The book deals 
with permanent rather than transitory 
themes, and is literature rather than jour- 
nalism. 
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Social Theory. 

A Grouping of Social Facts and Prlnclple«.V By 

John Basoom, author of **Btbic8,'*''Soclolog7/' 

Ata,etc. (Vol 7 in Crowell's Library Of Ecck 

nomicB and Politics.) 12mo, 91.75. 

To thoee who are Interested in the study of Social 

Science, and the rapid changes in our modem civlU 

ization, Prof. Bascom's work will be found of great 

value and interest. It is calm, judicial* temperate 

in tone, lofty in spirit, and will be a powerful factor 
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Famous Leaders Amons: Women. 

By Sarah K. Bolton. Illustrated with Portraltsu 
18mo, cloth, tl.SO. 
Mrs. Bolton, in her long series of biographical 
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The Decay of Spirituality in our Literature 

At one time or another in the life of every man there 
comes to his mind a realization of the mystery of the uni- 
verse, which makes an epoch in his existence. Sometimes 
it is by contemplation pure and simple that this comes ; but 
oftener it is the presence of death or the passion of Ipve 
that first rouses out of sleep his consciousness, to excite it 
to a sense of the existence of space and time and the other 
scarcely conceivable qualities of the universe. The skies, 
the seas, the planets, the suns — the myriad suns — of other 
solar systems flit before his eye, and still his imagination 
cannot reach a limit, strive as it may. His mind shrinks 
back — weak, maimed and terror-stricken. He feels that 
one single second of adequate grasp of the mystery of the 
universe woujd burst his brain. He is eager to turn away 
from such awful contemplation. That way madness lies. 
It is at this moment that, once and forever, he accepts as the 
primal tenet of all thought, the fathomlessness of the mys- 
tery of existence, and all his subsequent considerations of 
man's life are more or less permeated with this feeling. With 
this for a basis, he realizes the helplessness of man in the 
presence of such forces as he caught a glimpse of, and he 
feels the pathos of the coming and the going of whole nations 
of men without explanation. The knowledge of the certain 
grasp some day of death upon his own frame fills him with 
a deep sense of the pettiness of the daily worries and ambi- 
tions of his life. The unseen, the spiritual, is now felt by 
him to be the larger part of his existence, and his unity with 
it is recognized. To absorb this spirituality, to have it every 
day, is to live with a proper sense of proportion, to keep the 
mind in harmony with truth. It becomes then the warp and 
woof of all feeling as well as thought ; it intensifies all feel- 
ing by the aid of thought, extending through it and illumin- 
ating it, so that thought and feeling become one. Without 
this spirituality, life has no deep seriousness, no needs beyond 
the needs of earth. Glitter and the blare of trumpets are 
alone sought, and are unassociated. with anything beyond 
themselves. The stars in Heaven are forgotten, or they 
tell us nothing ; all deep thoughtfulness, religion, God, are 
unimagined. 

It needs but a short examination of our literature to find 
a justification for saying that the dulness of vision which I 
describe is at present limiting the horizon of us Americans ; 
in other words, that the spiritual life, both of the nation and 
the individual, is not what it was before the great War. And 
first to strike us is the fact that no high poetry, worthy of the 
name, is being produced by us. Nor, upon looking farther, 
does there seem to be any fiction whose primary end is the 
literary expression of the permanent and spiritual truths of 
human nature. Even the simple gift of reflection, as shown 
by the essay, is seen to be possessed by very few in the land. 
It may be admitted that now and then, in the last thirty 
years, some solitary voice has been raised to speak of other 
than temporary and temporal matters ; but the author of it 
has not long remained above the level of his time. He has 
been swamped in the general average of cleverness and 
materialism. 

It is not difficult to convince anyone that it is a long dis- 
tance from the spirit of the day in which Emerson and Haw- 
thorne and Thoreau wrote. And can one be accused of 
going far astray in suspecting that the sun does not shine, 
nor tne morning break, as it used to in those days ? Then 
we were accustomed to see these commonplace events not 
only with the eye, but with the soul. 

But the question now comes. What is the reason of this 
decay of spirituality in our lives, and by consequence in our 



literature ? The answer is not difficult to find, if we apply 
ourselves to a study of the causes that underlie the ma- 
terialism of the times. The first of them that claims our 
attention is an old one, but one still operating after more 
than a hundred years — namely, that we have not yet done 
with the settlement of our enormous country. The old 
stimulus of acquisition still survives, and dominates our en- 
ergies in the form of toil for wealth. This is an influence 
which has run through all our national life, but it had a 
period ot abatement during the Civil War, and it was after 
this that it returned with an impetus so strong that we are 
to-day the most materially prosperous people of this globe. 
Nevertheless, we are not even yet willing to think of other 
things. To such engrossment as this how idle it would be 
to suggest so absurd a thought as that in ^^ getting and spend- 
ing we lay waste our powers " ! 

Although this devotion to materialism would seem almost . 
a sufficient answer, by itself, to the question we are asking, 
there is another and even more pervading cause for the 
poverty of high literature in America. This is nothing less 
fatal to it than the disappointment which we as Americans 
feel in the inadequate fulfilment of the promises of democ- 
racy. There is no evading this charge ; we find the spirit 
of disappointment everywhere, and particularly in the most 
civilized part of the land. Instead of the old enthusiasm 
that democracy used to excite, the pretensions of the people 
to wisdom are to-day met with sneers or regarded with de- 
spondency. Even some of our wisest thinkers have allowed 
themselves to be sickened with doubt as to the future of our 
democracy. We seem to have lost the belief that we once 
had in the magnificent ideals set up by the Declaration of 
Independence. The consequent collapse of the great- 
hearted inspirations that they fostered in us, has driven us 
into an apathy and a cynicism from which we turn for a 
refuge and a compensation to the pursuit of materialism — a 
pursuit which, as we have already seen, was natural to us, 
from the force of circumstances. There really seems to be 
nothing left to complete our development into selfish ag- 
grandizers, heedless of national pride, scarcely even patriotic. 
As if to make the outlook for a change hopeless, it is no- 
ticeable that our despondency over the results of democracy 
does not find relief in other faiths. Other systems of civilization 
offer no cheer to us. Kings and queens are no source of 
envy to a melancholy such as ours. Our complaint goes 
deep ; it includes human nature itself. And here — where we 
least expected it — in this very extreme of despair, we can 
catch a glimmer ofnts opposite, hope. For this disappoint- 
ment with humanity is, in its very essence, spiritual, and has 
its root in that yearning for the ideal which is never quite 
extinguished in the human heart. But at present we are 
unconscious of this basis of spirituality for our doubt, and 
we are still seeking happiness in materialism. We need to 
be pitied and to be helped, but there is no one to do it but 
ourselves. 

One other cause for our present condition remains to be 
spoken of — one which, like the last, has also not been at work 
among us until within the present generation. This is the 
inroad that science has made into old, established religious 
doctrines, and which has so greatly influenced men, not only 
in this country, but all over Europe. Weakness and uncer- 
tainty have crept into their religious faith ; they are still 
without anything to take the place of their old convictions, 
and, being as yet unadjusted to the new truths of science, 
are careless of their faith, or non-believers. Thus still another 
incentive is furnished them for coming to the decision that 
there is no profit in life to be found in the |nsubstany|d^ I p 
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In deciding that these three great influences — namely, the 
love of money, disappointment with democracy, and the 
iconoclasm of science — are the chief causes of the decay of 
spirituality among us, we need be at no loss for proofs. The 
presence of these influences may be detected not only in 
literature, but in the newspapers, in the streets, at social 
gatherings. One's own fireside may not be wholly uninfested. 
Meanwhile, ought we not to begin to realize that we shall 
not see, or think, or feel, deeply, until they have been got 
rid of? If we would but examine each one of them, we 
would soon learn its exact value. And first of all we should 
ask ourselves whether we have not reached a point of pros- 
perity where it will be safe to pause and consider whether 
temporal success is the only success to live for. Or, after 
all, IS it really a mistake to suppose that the life one does not 
lead is more beautiful and more precious to its possessor 
than the life one does ? Next let us ask, Why this weak 
fear for democracy, unless it be that the fault is with our 
own faith rather than with democracy ? We used to think 
that there was no more fascinating ideal than it presented to 
the lover of his kind. And what could be more inspiring, 
intellectually and morally, than the last expression of democ- 
racy — the expansion of the female as a civilized being ? 
But now we do not even seem to know that we have ample 
material in our democracy, with its hopes and its aspirations, 
for contributing to the eternal attempt which literature is 
always making to give adequate expression to the human 
heart. Yet it was not so very long ago that a mist came 
over the eye and a silence on the tongue, at the mention of 
the name of Lincoln. Ah, no I there is no defect in de- 
mocracy, and the sooner we accept its permanency, and try 
to live up to its ideals, the higher will be the life that we 
lead. We must learn to be serious and self- esteeming, and 
not be ashamed to feel a confidence in our national existence 
as the expression of these ideals. As for science, it has 
been reconciled with religion long ago, but it seems to be a 
slow process for men to assimilate this fact. But the nearer 
that we get to the time when we shall have learned that the 
chief teaching of all science is the harmony and the eternity 
of all manifestations of the unknown, the sooner shall we be 
able to return to a belief in a Providence, and consequently 
to religion. At present, in America, it looks as if it 
might be a long time before we got rid of the influences I 
speak of. But all that we have to do is to look into our- 
selves as men and as Americans, and we will see enough to 
make our hearts thrill at the richness of our heritage. No 
longer then will our livei be materialistic, unpatriotic, irre- 
ligious, and our literature unillumined by the light of spirit- 
uality. Livingston Hunt. 



Literature 

** Our Western Archipelago '' 

By Henry M. Field, Charles Scribners Sons, 

The many journeys with which Dr.* Field has relieved 
the labors of the pulpit and the editorial desk, and whose 
well-told histories compose now an instructive and widely 
popular library of travel, have till last year been made in 
various regions of the old Continent. Europe "from the 
Lakes of Killamey to the Golden Horn," Africa and Asia 
from the Barbary coast to Japan, have been illustrated in 
many pleasant volumes, full of the spirit of keen and kindly 
observation and reflection. Last year the route was fortu- 
nately changed to our own continent. The good fortune of 
this change has been not merely to the author and his 
readers, in producing what the latter will probably deem the 
writer's best book of travel. The countries visited may also 
be esteemed fortunate in being made clearly and attract- 
ively known to many whose ideas about them have been ob- 
scured by ignorance or warped by long-standing prejudices. 
None of these drawbacks are likely to withstand the influ- 
ence of this bright and winning narrative. 

The trip which we are invited to follow takes us through 



Canada, from Montreal to Vancouver Island ; then north- 
wardly to Alaska, and thence back to the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Montana, and the Yellowstone National 
Park. It IS a route abounding m subjects of interest. 
Least, perhaps, among these in attraction is that which the 
author nas chosen for the title of his book. '* Our Western 
Archipelago ** is a national possession whose collective name 
will probably be new to most American readers, and whose 
value and interest may not seem to them specially great. 
The cluster of islands, for the most part barren of animal 
life, which forms a ragged and intricate fringe along the 
western coast of Alaska, must certainly take a humble rank 
among the archipelagoes of the globe ; and even the de- 
scriptive powers of Dr. Field fail to give them in the mass 
an inviting aspect. But in some of them, and particularly 
at Sitka and Metlakahtla, he finds topics which will be of 
undeniable interest to all philanthropic minds. The journey 
through Canada, the history of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the descriptions of the Rocky Mountains and the cities 
of Vancouver and Victoria, the voyage along the picturesque 
borders of the Northwest Coast, with their cedar forests and 
frowning glaciers, — the pathetic stories of the Indian mis- 
sions, — the stirring life in the busy and aspiring towns of 
Washington and Oregon, — the startling history of the Mon- 
tana *' Vigilantes," renewing in our days the early experi- 
ences of California, — and finally the ever surprising wonders 
of the National Park, capitally portrayed, — make a narra- 
tive of varied attractions, which, while always informing, is 
never, under the author's skilful hand, allowed to become 
tiresome. 

Among the subjects of special interest might be particu- 
larly mentioned the account of the early fortunes of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. It was on the invitation of its 
President, Sir William Van Home, who had been a friend 
of the author's world-rencwned brother, Cyrus W. Field, that 
the present trip was made. From him, also, was learned the 
story of the vicissitudes and trials which, as told by our 
author, make what might almost be styled a financial romance. 
We further learn, with pleasure, that the President's early 
friend, the father of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, had 
been honored in connection with the Railway by having his 
name conferred on one of the loftiest Rocky Mountain peaks 
near which it passes. Mount Field, the "sister mountain " 
of Mount Stephen (the latter named for the first President 
of the Railway), with its neighboring station and hostelry of 
Field, where the author and his niece rested after an exciting 
mountain trip on the Fourth of July, is commemorated in a 
pleasant chapter. Not less pleasing is the fraternal remi- 
niscence in the chapter on Victoria, the capital of British 
Columbia, — recounting a passage in the life of a former Gov- 
ernor of that Province, Sir Anthony Musgrave. who, by his 
personal influence, secured the union of the Province with 
the Canadian Dominion, and thus ensured the building of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. This Governor's wife was 
Dr. Field's niece, the daughter of his late eminent brother, 
David Dudley Field, a legist honored on both continents as 
one of the ablest expounders and codifiers of international 
law. If Dr. Field had cortinued his journey southward to 
California, he would have found there reason to commemo- 
rate another of the three famous brothers, to whom one of 
his former books of travel is affectionately ascribed in a 
common dedicaticn — Judge Stephen J. Field, who, as Chief 
Justice of California, and later as a Justice of the American 
Supreme Court, has done much to enhance the judicial 
repute of his native country. 

No one could be more free than Dr. Field from self-as- 
sumption, or more anxious to assert the claims of others to 
admiration. Future biographers will probably decide that a 
place of honor not inferior to that held by any of the other 
distinguished sons of the worthy Stockbridge pastor is to be 
given to the younger brother, who in speech and in writing, 
in the pulpit or the popular journal, and in^many widely 
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read books of travel and history, has constantly upheld that 
<ioctrine of the fraternity of humankind which his elder 
brothers have sought to make a law of pratcical usefulness. 
The present volume, in its pleas for international friendship, 
will exert no mean influence in favor of that beneficent 
doctrine. The influence will be the stronger and more last- 
ing from its peculiar grace of style, which should give it a 
permanent place among American classics. The charm of 
iucid narrative and graphic description, enlivened by delicate 
touches of humor and gleams of serious thought, — the style 
at once simple, pure, and strong, which delights us in Irving, 
Prescott, Holmes, and Lowell, and seems to have become 
of late almost a lost art, — reappears in this admirable book. 
The only thing in it which one would wish to alter is the 
author's unlucky habit of misquotation, which in such a 
scholarly and usually careful writer is almost phenomenal. 
Tennyson did not predict a " parliament of nations," and 
to make him do so turns his inspiring verse into common- 
place prose. For the same reason he should not be made to 
say of any one, " Not his to ask the reason why." Neither 
should Bryant's magnificent lines on the rolling Oregon be 
spoiled in their flow by a misplaced division. These are 
small matters, but they annoy the reader more than they 
would in an inferior book, where he might overlook them 
with other like offenses of careless writing, — with which Dr. 
Field's cannot justly be styled. 

••The Religions of India" 

By Edward Washburn Hopkins. Ginn ^ Co, 

In our days, when there are no ** ends " of the earth, 
because the ends have all met together, it is more and more 
understood that Religion is one, while religions are many. 
It has long been a truism in philology that he who under- 
stands but one language, understands none ; and so it is felt, 
more and more, that he who knows but one religion does not 
know any. To meet the wants of this generation, which has 
seen a Parliament of Religions, scholars have for some time 
been busy writing to acquaint men with each other's faiths, 
and the harvest is already considerable — at least in book and 
pamphlet. Among these works, the series of handbooks on 
the History of Religions, edited by Morris Jastrow, Professor 
of the Semitic Languages in the University of Pennsylvania, 
promises to take high rank. The initial volume, now under 
review, a handsome octavo of over 600 pages, is admirably 
fitted for both the general reader and the student. It pre- 
sents a picture of the evolution of religion in India from the 
misty prehistoric times to the present day, when India is be- 
ing reconstructed by western civilization. 

The introductory chapter is especially valuable because it 
gives some idea of Indian chronology, and shows the methods 
of interpreting the most ancient documents. In the study 
of the Indian religions it is above all things necessary to 
have a right principle of appraisement of the value of the 
Vedas and later documents. The statements of these early 
Aryans are not to be judged exactly as we should judge the 
comparatively cold, definite and practical statements in 
western books. He who studies religion must first of all 
clearly understand the differences between the Hindu, Chi- 
nese, Semitic and the European mind, while it is equally nec- 
essary that he should note the antiquity of religious books, 
and thus judge them according to their place in the develop- 
ment of the race. Only recently, we have had a very inter- 
esting series of Buddhist scriptures in translation, sent forth 
with very little regard to their sequence or growth. Prof. 
Hopkins is very careful to show as far as possible the period 
in which the documents of the Hindu faith grew up. His 
chapter on the people and land is extremely interesting. It 
may be called a bird's-eye view of the history of this vast 
conglomeration of humanity inhabiting the richest of the 
Asiatic peninsulas. In his five chapters devoted to the 
Vedas we read the story of the men who, from the first, 
filled with that wonder at the great forces of nature which is 



the beginning of philosophy, believed also in a god behind 
the phenomenon. "Belief in India was never so philo- 
sophical that the believer did not dread the lightning and 
seek to avert it by praying to the special god that wielded 
it." The author shows how, out of the mass of many gods, 
the strong powers were gradually separated, becoming the 
popular ones in the pantheon, to whom sacrifice as well as 
tongue-worship was off^ered. One of the most suggestive 
chapters is that in which early Hindu divinities are compared 
with those of other Aryans. As the Hindus passed out from 
their original geographical centre and conquered all India 
with the fervor of men believing in a nobler creed than that 
of the races they subjected, we find a vast alteration in their 
religion. The old joyous worship became symbolical, and 
the gods changed ; the priests became gods, and the old ap- 
pellation of spirit, asura^ became confined to evil spirits. 
Brahma^ which in the old Veda had the meaning of prayer 
only, became holiness, and Brahmanism, with its intermin- 
able ritual and its priestcraft, the popular faith. Its cere- 
monies and its ordeals are luminously set forth. One chapter, 
a sort of appendix, deals with Jainism, which, of all sects, 
the author regards as the most colorless, insipid and uno- 
riginal; the chief points being that one should deny God, 
worship man and nourish vermin. 

In his treatment of Buddhism, Prof. Hopkins adds a great 
deal that is fresh and suggestive. He shows that, instead of 
being negatively protestant, it is a genuine development 
in the religion of India. Very interesting is his reference 
to the analogy of Buddhism with Mohammedanism, showing 
how largely it was a political growth. The touch of the true 
scholar is felt in his careful distinction between what is really 
Buddhistic and what grew out of, or (so to speak) was hitched 
to. Buddhism after it had ceased to be, in any true sense of 
the word, a religion of India. Buddhism was not so much 
expelled from India as it was reduced to the hour and article of 
death through its own weakness and corruption. To the true 
Hindu, of course. Buddhism was a heresy which captured the 
eastern part of India while the western haU" of the 
peninsula, the old home of Brahmanism, remained true in 
name, and largely in fact, to the ancient faith. When, 
however, in the revival of Hinduism came the con- 
scious act of remodelling and assimilating the indigenous 
beliefs and religious practices of the whole peninsula, a pro- 
found change came over Brahmanism. The author, besides 
his historical risumi of early Hinduism, refers to those close 
resemblances to the Christian religion which have made the 
personal pantheism of the older Vishnuism so attractive to 
Occidental readers. He discusses the dualism of Vishnu 
and QJiva, who in turn represent the All- god, and con- 
sequently each other. His discussion ofthe puranas and the 
Hindu trinity is of especial interest, since he considers that 
parallels between the latest Krishna cult and the Biblical 
narratives are borrowed from Christian sources. He even 
believes, with some other scholars, that the ^ivaite phallic 
worship was not borrowed from the southerners, but was due 
to late Greek influence. 

Prof. Hopkins's treatment of modern Hindu sects brings us 
to the present day, but he takes a rather pessimistic view of the 
possibility of the right kind of religious reform in India, be- 
cause the broad ideas ofthe native reformers and re reformers 
have no fitting environment. The founder of a samaj, or 
church, " is lucky if he escapes being deified by one party 
and being looked upon by the other as too dull " — so great 
is the difficulty of keeping in union and in one congregation 
great thinkers and people of inferior minds who have been 
attracted by eloquence but are unable to think. The chap- 
ters on the religious traits of the wild tribes, and on India 
and the West, though very brief, are full of suggestion and 
stimulus. We cannot close our review of this extremely 
valuable book without referring to the thoroughly healthful 
commonsense pervading it. The book is well equipped with 
a map, an admirable bibliography and a well-j 
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*« A Victorian Anthology '• 

Selected and Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman. Houghton^ Mifflin 

<Sr» Co. 

To SAY THAT this woik is a worthy supplement to 
Mr. Stedman's " Victorian Poets " is the highest possible 
praise, but the book fully deserves it. In plan and in execu- 
tion, even to the minutest details, it is a model work. It is 
a well-printed volume of somewhat more than 750 pages. 
An introduction of seven pages explains and justifies the 
plan. The Victorian period is divided into three parts: 
first, the early years of the reign, a " transition era," noted 
for " its songs and sentiment " ; second, the Victorian epoch 
proper, beginning with the appointment of Tennyson as 
Laureate — the "period of Tennyson, Arnold, Browning, 
Rossetti, and Swinburne " ; and third, the closing era, or that 
of the recent poets, beginning about twenty years ago, char- 
acterized by " a distinctly lyrical though minor song burst, 
even if the mother country be not, as in its springtime of 
pleasant minstrelsy, < a nest of singing-birds.' " 

The poets of each era are classified under appropriate 
heads. Those of the first are arranged thus — " Distinctive 
poets and dramatists," Landor, to whom fourteen pages are 
given, beginning the list, followed by George Darley, " Barry 
Cornwall," Charles J. Wells, Sir Henry Taylor, Macaulay, 
R. H. Home, Thomas L. Beddoes, R. S. Hawker, Bulwer- 
Lytton, and W. E. Aytoun ; " Poets of Quality," including 
Thomas L. Peacock, W. M. Praed, and Charles H. Lang- 
home ; " The Roisterers," likewise a trio, R. H. Barham, 
William Maginn, and " Father Prout " ; " The Meditative 
Poets," a score of them. Hartley Coleridge, J. H. Newman, 
John Sterling, Lord Houghton, and Aubrey de Vere being 
the most notable ; " English Song Writers," like T. H. Bayly, 
T. R. Hervey, and Charles Swain ; " Songs and Balladry of 
Scotland," represented, among others, by Robert Gilfillan, 
D. M. Moir, William Thom, J. S. Blackie, Charles Mackay, and 
— a Saul among the prophets — Thomas Carlyle ; ** Irish Min- 
strelsy," including the poets of " Young Ireland," a list of 
seventeen writers, among whom are Samuel Lover, John 
Banim, J. C. Mangan, Mrs. Norton, T. O. Davis, D. F. 
MacCarthy, and T. D. McGee ; " The Oaten Flute," with 
ditties therefrom by William Bames, Edwin Waugh, and 
Samuel Laycock ; " Poets of the New Day," whose themes 
are ** humanity, free thought, political, social, and artistic re- 
form," like Ebenezer Elliott, Tom Hood, Sarah Flower 
Adams, Mrs. Browning, Alfred Domett (Browning's "War- 
ing "), W. J. Linton, Robert Nicoll, Emily Bronte, '* George 
Eliot," and John Ruskin ; " The Rhapsodists," Philip James 
Bailey, Dora Greenwell, George Macdonald, Gerald Massey, 
and Alexander Smith ; and " Early Hymnody," with ex- 
amplesji:pm James Montgomery ("Satan " of that surname 
" is not admitted to the Anthology), Milman, Keble, Bowring, 
Bonar, Faber, Frances R. Havergal, and others. This 
division of the book fills 183 pages, or about one-fourth of 
the whole, and we give the subdivisions in detail, in order to 
illustrate the editor's plan of grouping the poets. The space 
given to each is judiciously allotted. Many are represented 
by a single selection, many others by only two pieces, while 
the more noteworthy have from five to ten. Hood has fif- 
teen and Landor nearly fifty ; but these are exceptional. 

The second division, that of the Victorian period proper, 
naturally gets the lion's share of space — about two-thirds of 
the whole. Its subdivisions are as follows: — "The Com- 
posite Idyllic School," represented by the Tennysons, 
Clough, Matthew Arnold, Coventry Patmore, Edwin Amold, 
Theodore Watts, Robert Buchanan, and others ; " Balladists 
and Lyrists," like Thackeray, Charles Kingsley, Miss Proc- 
ter, Allingham, Thombury, Jean Ingelow, and others; 
" Various Distinctive Poets," Browning, E. Fitzgerald, Syd- 
ney Dobell, George Meredith, Christina Rossetti, and 
others ; " Poets of the Renaissance," like Dante Rossetti, 
William Morris, Swinburne, Robert Bridges, and Philip 
Marston ; " Dramatists and Playwrights," Tom Taylor, J. 



W. Marston, W. G. Wills, W. S. Gilbert, H. C. Merivale, 
and Augusta Webster ; " Elegantiae," F. Locker-Lampson, 
R. B. Brough, C. S. Calverley, J. Ashby-Sterr}', W. J. Court- 
hope, and Sir F. Pollock; and "The Land of Wonder- 
Wander," represented by Edward Lear, W. B. Rands, and 
" Lewis Carroll." 

The more prominent names in the third division — " the 
recent poets of Great Britain," who are not classified — are 
Austin Dobson, F. T. Marzials, Andrew Lang, Eugene Lee- 
Hamilton, Edmund Gosse, R. L. Stevenson, William Sharp, 
Douglas Sladen, Mrs. Darmesteter, William Watson, R. Le 
Gallienne, and Rudyard Kipling. Eighty-one authors are 
included in this division. Specimens of " Colonial Poets," 
of India, Australia, and Canada, are appended, in addition 
to those (like Torn Dutt, Rudyard Kipling, and others) who 
are represented elsewhere in the book. 

Biographical notes, giving the main facts conceming the 
life and works of every poet quoted in the volume, are added ; 
with indexes of first lines, titles of poems, and names of 
authors. The selections from the greater poets are note- 
worthy for their typical character — representing the different 
periods of their literary career, the various kinds of verse 
they have written, etc. — no less than for their poetic or 
artistic merit. We regret that we cannot take space to 
illustrate this feature of the compilation, which renders it 
more thoroughly representative of the authors than antholo- 
gies generally are. In all respects the book is the best ex- 
ample of this peculiarly difficult kind of work that we remem- 
ber to have seen. 



•<The Training of Qirls for WorkV 

Bv Edith A, Barnett. Macmillan <5r* Co, 

To ANY WOMAN perplexed by the responsibilities attend- 
ing the education of girls, this book should be a valuable 
help. It is eminently practical, dealing not only with the 
problems relating to a training for professions, but with the 
fitting of women for contact with the world. While Miss 
Barnett by no means discards the belief that a happy marriage 
gives a woman her fullest and most useful life, she looks at the 
question from a modem standpoint, realizing that there are 
many women in the world to whom such a fate is unfortu- 
nately denied. She believes that the training of girls for work 
increases rather than diminishes their ability to make suc- 
cessful wives and mothers, should that be their destiny. And 
the knowledge that they have some other resource than 
matrimony enables them to face the world fearlessly, to 
judge sanely of men, and to reject the unworthy without the 
dread of starvation or dependence. The building-up of 
character chiefly concems this practical, intelligent writer — 
the development of the useful, generous, noble traits, and 
the elimination of those which make for idleness and selfish- 
ness. Her suggestions in regard to guidance are exceedingly 
valuable. The necessity of some regular work for all 
girls and women is repeatedly emphasized, and the harmful- 
ness of loafing pointed out. The right kind of rest. Miss 
Barnett thinks, is found in change of employment, rather 
than in idleness. 

She discusses education, but without any belief that one 
system will suit all needs. She advocates boarding-schools, 
however, in the belief that " a girl ought to go away from 
home, at any rate for a time, during her school life " to give 
her adaptability and teach her to " accommodate herself to 
the ways of strangers." Many teachers, rather than one, 
are considered desirable, and anything which tends to 
broaden the mind and to enable the child to appreciate 
other points of view than her own. Some knowledge of the 
world should be given her in her youth, and she should in 
a measure be thrown upon her own resources, that she may 
be equal to facing the emergencies that will surely arise. If 
she is secluded from contact with boys and girls, if she is not 
obliged to decide questions for herself now and then, it will 
not be surprising if she is, weak and uncertain when she 
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grows into womanhood. Miss Barnett believes in thorough 
training in all branches of household work ; and in regard to 
practical work in the world she says : — " Every girl should be 
taught to do one sort of work so well that the world will 
readily pay her money for doing it, should she need the 
money. Even if she never earns the money, she will face 
this world with a lighter heart and better courage if she 
knows that she carries her own right to live at her fingers' 
ends.'' 



•'A Daughter of the Tenements" 

By Edward W. Townsend, Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. Lovell, 
Coryell <2r» Co, 

Mr. Townsend's first attempt at consecutive narrative is 
in no sense a novel It is a very long story, with a great deal 
of plot and a most confusing chronology. The reader has to 
jump forward and backward to keep track of the course of 
time, and no attempt whatever seems to have been made to 
aid him by a simpler arrangement of incidents. Not only 
New York's tenements are invaded ; we are led to a mansion 
in North Washington Square, and across the continent to 
assist at a supper of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, 
and to witness an attempted stage-robbery in the Sierra 
Nevada. Gold-mining and miners occupy us for a little 
while — ^just long enough to win a fortune for the Daughter of 
the Tenements, and at the same time obtain the evidence 
wherewith to unmask the villain. Bret Harte need not look 
to his laurels : Mr. Townsend will never rob him of them in 
his own Califomian mining-camps. Then we return to New 
York, and witness the outcome of it all in a hurried, scram- 
bling finis^ so crowded with incidents that we have to sit still 
for a moment after closing the book, to recover our breath. 

There is much that is good in this faulty, unmethodical 
book. Swift, graphic sketches of localities, conditions, types, 
grave themselves upon the reader's memory, and give him a 
deeper knowledge of "the other half," a truer sympathy 
with it. In discussing the problem of the poor, we are too 
apt to apportion to our less fortunate fellow-beings only un- 
relieved misery. Mr. Townsend knows better : the poor 
have their joys and pleasures and pride. Dan Lyon, who 
lives in Mulberry Street, is a shining light — an aristocrat — 
in the social sytem of which the owner of a Bowery theatre 
is the political and social sun ; and Domenico, the Italian 
fruit-vender, has dreams that would in another sphere bring 
him the name of snob. The lines dividing the classes among 
us are not impassable : Dan's son finds his way as easily and 
naturally to the home on Washington Square, as the daughter 
of that home finds hers to the slums. It is only the Polish Jew 
who is without hope, without sunshine. Mr. Townsend's 
description of the contrast between the gay colors and 
chatter, the flashing eyes and careless laughter of the Italian 
colony in "The Bend," and the mute, dumb despair of the Jews 
in Baxter Street, will stick persistently in the memory : — 

* * Eleanor and Carminella moved slowly along the Bend, for the 
obstructions were too numerous and the crowds too dense to per- 
mit of more than a slow working forward. It was a bright, early 
spring day, and it seemed to Eleanor as if every man, woman 
and child must have left the rookeries on either side of the street 
to enjoy the sun and the gay companionship of the market-place. 
The gossip of the women, the strange cries of the vendors, the 
shouts of the children were all animated, light-hearted ; the dresses, 
even the rags of the poorest, were bright-colored, and the marvel- 
lous things they sold lent attractiveness to the scene. * * * ^g 
they turned down Bayard Street, and then into Baxter, Eleanor 
shivered as one who steps from sunlight into the silent, solemn shade 
of a vault. Every condition of life which could affect mind or 
body was reversed. The people, from the youngest to the oldest, 
were speechless and grave and hopeless-looking. Men staggered 
past, their bodies bent almost double under what seemed impossi- 
ble loads of clothing they were carrying to and from the sweaters' 
and the workshop-homes; women carrying similar bundles on 
their heads, or perhaps a bundle of wood from some builder's 
waste, hurried along, not speaking to those they passed ; none of 
the children seen was much more than a baby in years, and they 



were silent, too, and had no games ; they were in the street be- 
cause while the sweaters' work went on there was no room for 
them in their homes. In the dress of none was any bright color 
seen, and the only sounds were the occasional cry of a hurt child, 
the snarling of the low-browed men who splicited trade for the 
clothing stores, * * * and always, as the grinding ocean surf 
mutters an accompaniment to all other shore sounds — always, 
always, always! — was heard the whirring monotone of the sewing- 
machine. Carminella stopped before the entrance to a low, dark, 
tunnel-like passageway. * ♦ * They came out into a small, 
narrow court paved with stone and bricks and so overshadowed 
by tall buildings it was only a little less dark than the passageway. An 
Italian had just brought into the court an enormous sack of waste- 
paper, which his wife and three children were aiding to assort. 
* There are a few of my people on this side of the block,' said 
Carminella. * * * * These have just come from Italy, ' she added, 
with a quick noting of their clothes, * and they will be on our 
side of the block as soon as some one dies there and makes room. ' 
The child spoke to the man in Italian. The man grinned, and 
made a reply. Carminella stepped toward the open stairway, but 
Eleanor did not follow at once. She looked affrighted, and as 
Carminella returned to her, she heard her whisper: *God in 
heaven ! Can nothing be done for such as these ? ' * * * Carminella 
interrupted her by laying a hand softly on her arm. • Wait,* the 
child whispered, • wait till you have seen the others. My people 
can smile. Did you not see these smile? The others never smile. 
They cannot.'" 

The book is thoroughly readable, though not what we ex- ' 
pected. Mr. Townsend started out to write a novel ; the 
result is a series of excellent sketches threaded together on 
a tangled skein of plot. It may be worth hfe while to study 
the art of story- writing, for there is room in our literature for 
an American companion book to Dickens's " Oliver Twist." 



<*nargaret Wlnthrop" 

By Alice Aforse Earle, Charles Scribner^s Sons, 
There is an increasing tendency, a very happy one, we think, 
to clothe what we may call the dry bones of history with the 
details which make the men of the past actual and living to us. 
If it be, as some think, of less importance to have an accurate 
memory for ** dates " and the intricate windings of military cam- 
paigns, than to possess an intelligent knowledge of the life which 
people at different periods lived, of their occupations and their 
ways of looking at things, then such a book as this is in the right 
line; and the whole series (under the general title of *' Women of 
Colonial and Revolutionary Times ") will be read with interest. 
Mrs. Earle has chosen an attractive subject in the wife of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop of Massachusetts, not only from her own high 
and noble character, but from the important events and associa- 
tions among which her life was passed. The social or domestic 
portion of the book has a twofold interest, giving us an insight 
into the life of the period in both Old and New England, since 
only sixteen of Margaret Winthrop's fifty-six years were passed in 
America. It is the narrative of those years, however, that will 
principally attract American readers, and Bostonians in particular, 
as the humble beginnings of their city are graphically traced. 

It is a little singular, by the way, that the first dweller on its 
site should have been a Church of England clergyman, William 
Blaxton or Blackstone, **one of the godly Episcopalians," as 
Mather calls him, though Mrs. Earle describes him merely as ** a 
kindly Englishman. " Governor Winthrop writes in 1 630 : — « * My 
deare wife, we are heer in a paradise, ** perhaps the first instance 
of an enthusiasm whose tradition exists to this day. The most 
minute details are given of domestic life in the Governor's house- 
hold, an inventory of six pages enabling us to reproduce every 
part thereof, even to **3pr old bootes — 2 ould hattes," which, 
with ** I sealeskin," were valued at fifteen shillings; while the 
numerous letters give us an equally clear idea of the tender and 
affectionate relations of the family. The record closes with 
Margaret Winthrop's death in 1647, only a passing allusion tell- 
ing us (in the style which sometimes grows almost too naively 
familiar) that ** there was a fourth wife, whether we quite like it 
or not." The merits of the book are scarcely marred by any 
faults ; there are a few slips, like the calling of Sir Harry Vane a 
** noble," and the quoting of ** Wood's Athenae Oxoniensis " ; 
but even if we could not praise the original portion of the work as 
highly as we can, we should still be grateful to Mrs. Earle for 
rendering accessible with so much painstaking and judgment the 
intimate records of a bygone day. 
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ilathematics 

** Theoretical Mechanics of Solids," by J. Edward 
Taylor, is intended as an introduction to the study of this subject. 
All propositions and proofs beyond the field of a beginner have 
been avoided. The book is full of numerical examples, a num- 
ber of which are solved as models at the end of each chapter. 
The working out of these examples as supplementary to the ex- 
planations given in the text or by the teacher will materially assist 
the -student in grasping the principles involved. Such subjects as 
motion, forces, moments, centres of gravity, work, machines, 
etc., are very well treated in an elementary way. (Longmans, 

Green & Co.) **The Elements of Navigation," byW. J. 

Henderson, also, is designed for the instruction of beginners. It 
is a short and simple, and yet quite complete, little treatise on the 
art of navigating a ship, that can easily be read, the fundamental 
principles being made understandable without a knowledge of the 
higher mathematics of the subject. ' The various instruments of 
navigation are illustrated and their use explained, as are, also, the 
uses of tables and the nautical almanac. A number of illustra- 
tive examples are solved, and others have been inserted to be 
solved by the reader. The book is evidently not written to be 
used especially as a text-book, but rather as a book for general 
readers interested in the subject. (Harper & Bros.) 



** Elements of Geometry," by John Macnie, edited by Emer- 
son E. White, is a geometry for high schools. While the work is 
superior to such a book as Wentworth's. there are many geom- 
etries in the field fully its equals, and some much superior. The 
only excuses that can be offered for its existence, are that the 
author has a gjod knowledge of the subject, some good ideas on 
the teaching of it, and wanted to make a book. A large number 
of exercises for original work have been inserted and are, in the 
main, very well selected and adapted to the learner of average 
ability. They also bear directly on important principles to a great 
extent. The work will without doubt stand the test of the class- 
room and offer the pupil an opportunity for a good preparation in 

geometry. (American Book Co.) Hall and Knight's 

* • Elementary Algebra, " revised and adapted to American schools 
by F. L. Sevenoak, is a very complete treatise on the elements of 
algebra as taught in our schools. All topics in this subject re- 
quired for entrance to any American college or university are ade- 
quately treated. The book contains, also, chapters on inde- 
terminate coefficients, series, determinants, continued fraction, 
theory of equation, etc. , not usually found in an elementary alge- 
bra. The special aim of the book seems to be to bring out the 
principles as they are to be applied in scientific work. This edi- 
tion is an improvement on the English one, which is itself a most 

excellent book. "Arithmetic for Schools," by Charles 

Smith, rewritten and revised by C. L. Harrington, is designed for 
high schools. It contains a large number of good examples, and 
the explanations are clear and concise. Considerable attention is 
paid throughout to oral exercises. There seems to be a tendency 
among writers of recent works on arithmetic to emphasize the 
oral side of the subject, and to pay less attention to difficult prob- 
lems and conundrums. This is a very hopeful sign of the times, 
and perhaps in the future we shall hear less complaint about slow 
and inaccurate work. This book deserves a high place among 
text-books on this subject. (Macmillan & Co.) 



iletaphysics, Ethics, Etc. 

Of a number of books in philosophy that just now call for 
review, the most important is a study of •* Friedrich Edward 
Beneke, the Man and His Philosophy," by Dr. Francis B. Brandt. 
This study, a pamphlet of nearly 200 pages, is No. 4 of Vol. I 
of the Columbia College Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology 
and Education. It throws a good deal of light on the life and 
philosophy of a man who has had little attention in either Eng- 
land or America. Indeed, Beneke has been far from having his 
due even among his own countrymen. He was, insists Dr. 
Brandt, the pioneer in the movement of thought back to Kant, 
firing the •* opening gun " as early as 183 1, and his philosophy, 
although by no means to be characterized as negative and criti- 
cal, is a powerful weapon against the dialectic of Fichte, Schell- 
ing and Hegel. Beneke's standpoint is nearly that of the later 
empirical psychology, or of our natural or non-metaphysical phi- 
losophy, and his significance in Germany has been largely psycho- 
logical. ** His chief following," Dr. Brandt tells us, ** has been 
among the schoolmasters of Germany, and the superior value of 



his psychology, in its pedagogical, logical and ethical applications, 
has made this psychology not only a formidable rival of, but, in 
high educational circles, preferable to the Herbartian." For 
Beneke the inner self-consciousness, which Kant denied as pos- 
sible, is a fundamental doctrine of experience. (Macmillan & Co.) 



The cause of the more modern logic, as presented by Brad- 
ley, Sigwart, Lotze and others, has been further strengthened by a 
small book, •* The Essentials of Logic ; or. Ten Lectures on Judg- 
ment and Inference," by Bernard Bosanquet. Here the writer 
gives shorter form and more popular expression to the views he 
has already published in extenso in his larger work. The ten 
lectures were inspired by the University Extension System, and, 
since they are as valuable as readable, the author's closing remark 
in his preface is not without point in some quarters. ** I hope," 
he writes, **it will be admitted that this experiment, whether 
successful or unsuccessful, was worth making, and that, except 
in the University Extension System, it could not easily have been 

made." (Macmillan & Co.) Under the heading •* Life 

and the Conditions of Survival : The Physical Basis of Ethics, 
Sociology and Religion," a collection of over a dozen lectures and 
discussions held before the Brooklyn Ethical Association has been 
recently published. The lectures are popular, but have more 
depth than most so-called ** popular philosophy." They are ser- 
mons, but of what good orthodox people would style with quiet 
reproach the •• most advanced type." They would get morals 
out of physics, and are certainly profitable reading. Some of the 
lectures in the course are on * ' Cosmic Evolution as Related to 
Ethics," by Dr. Lewis G. James; "Food as Related to Life and 
Survival," by Prof. W. O. Atwater; **The Origin of Structural 
Variations," by Prof. E. D. Cope; ** Habit," by the Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick; and others with subjects equally inviting. (Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co.) 

*• Short Studies in Ethics," by the Rev. J. O. Miller, 
Principal of Bishop Ridley College, is an •* elementary text-book 
for schools," but it is hard for us to see how such a book can 
serve any important end anywhere. It contains most simple les- 
sons on duty, obedience, honesty, repentance, conscience and a 
score or more of other similar topics. * * Duty is something which 
is due, and which, therefore, ought to be paid or performed. It 
is something owed by everybody, to God, to self, and to others"; 
* • Truthfulness is speaking and acting in a perfectly straightforward 
way, without any attempt to add to, or take from, the facts " ; 
*• Profanity is using the name of God, or of anything sacred, in a 
disrespectful or light and careless way," and so indefinitely. 
These definitions are printed conspicuously at the heads of the dif- 
ferent lessons, and each is followed by a talk, containing some 
poetry and some piety, such as might be heard at Sunday-school, 
or, if not there, at any place where the tendency is to substitute 
sentimental abstraction for practical advice. Not that we decry 
for a moment poetry or piety or abstract sentiment, but these do 
not seem to us to be proper material for a text-book. What value 
they have comes through presence and personality, and, more than 
all else, through spontaneity. In a text-book they are dead and 
are revived at best with difficulty. A man, not a text-book, must 
be the successful teacher of morals in our schools. Principal 
Miller is doubtless successful, but his text-book, as we have said, 
seems useless. Such definitions, too, are — well, they seem to us 
more than useless. The present is no time for abstract tautolo- 
gies. Religion no longer insists on the catechism, nor morals on 
formulae. Our idea of the proper •* Short Studies in Ethics" 
comprises something far more practical. (Toronto : The Bryant 

Press.) Prof. King of Oberlin has prepared with great care 

and has had printed "An Outline of The Microcosmus of Her- 
mann Lotze." (Oberlin: Pearce & Randolph.) 



New Books and New Editions 

Millicent Garrett Fawcett's ''Life of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria " presents a somewhat flattering portrait, as the 
phrase goes. We can hardly admit, for instance, that * * by her 
sagacity and persistent devotion to duty [the Queen] has created 
modem constitutionalism, and more than any other single person 
has made England and the English monarchy what they now 
are." Apropos of constitutions, few Americans will agree with 
Miss Fawcett that *• within its own prescribed limitations [a he- 
reditary monarchy] applies the democratic maxim, la carrihe 
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ouvtrte aux talents, much more completely than any nominally 
democratic form of government." No doubt, Queen Victoria has 
displayed administrative talent of a high order. One need not 
look beyond these pages, however, for evidence that Victoria's 
excellent *• record" as a sovereign must be attributed in great 
measure to the influence of her husband. Less than one-sixth 
of Miss Fawcett's book is occupied with the last thirty-four 
years of the Queen's reign, while the chronicle of the previous 
twenty-four covers more than two-thirds of the volume. The 
relative scantiness of the materials available for the story of the 
Queen's later life seems insufficient to account for this disparity. 
The truth is, that a candid biographer finds less to praise in the 
Queen's political and personal history since 1861. Miss Fawcett 
writes in no spirit of adulation, but is naturally proud of her 
sister-woman's life-work, and one feels that future historians will 
treat the period in question with less reticence. This is a woman's 
book in honor of a woman, and it should have a special interest for 
the sex. (Roberts Bros.) 

* * * 

Mr. L. E. Chittenden's little volume of "Selections from 
the Public Speeches and Writings of Abraham Lincoln " com- 
prises much of the best expression of this singularly discerning 
statesman. One cannot read the book without being profoundly 
impressed with the conviction that Lincoln was anything but the 
creature of circumstance which some writers have tried to prove 
him. The book opens with the address to the people of Sanga- 
mon County, written when, at the age of twenty-three, Lincoln 
was a candidate for election to the Legislature. The style of this 
production is strikingly like that of his later writings, and in its 
precision, logical sequence and bold expression, gives ample 
promise of the speech at Gettysburg. The reader lays down the 
book with a higher opinion of Lincoln's ability as a writer than 
he is likely to get from a much more pretentious volume. (Dodd, 

Mead & Co.) In •* The Judicial Murder of Mary E. Sur- 

ratt." Mr. David Miller De Witt tells the story of the assassination 
of Lincoln, and of the trial and execution of those charged with 
the murder. The side taken in the controversy appears in the 
title chosen by the writer, who weakens his cause very materially 
by sweeping denunciation of everyone, high or low, connected 
with the Government at the time of the trial. In picking up a 
book that broaches a vexed question, one feels instinctively that, 
whether the author is right or wrong, only one kind of a book is 
worth while writing — the kind, namely, in which the subject is 
treated impartially and facts are left to speak for themselves. The 
strongest case imaginable would be weakened by the vehement 
abuse that comes so readily from the pen of the present author ; 
and a case like the one under consideration is not thereby 
strengthened to the point of plausibility. (Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co.) 

* ♦ * 

**Successward," by Edward W. Bok, is a book that will be 
very helpful to the class of young men for whom it is intended. 
Mr. Bok himself is an object-lesson in success, and the young 
men who follow his advice have a better chance of making a 
success in life than those who sow wild oats and reap the usual 
harvest. It is always in order to jeer at young men who lead 
moral lives and neither drink nor smoke, but virtue is its own re- 
ward and something more, as the young men who do as Mr. 
Bok advises will find out in the long run. The book may be a 
little ••preachy." but Mr. Bok knows his audience — and it is a 
large one. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) '* Odd Bits of His- 
tory," by Henry W. Wolff, is a book that is precisely what it 
sets out to be ; and what that is, the title indicates sufficiently. 
The eight papers, which have appeared in various English maga- 
zines, range in subject from *'The Pretender at Bar-le-Duc " to 
** Something about Beer " — this latter essay, for example, telling 
in an entertaining manner the traditions concerning the origin of 
the humble thirst-quencher, and the laws that have regulated its 
manufacture. In other papers, many curious facts have been 
gleaned from out-of-the-way fields of history, and have been put 
together in a way that is interesting, despite the frequent faults in 
the author's style. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

* * * 

Mr. W. H. RiDEiNG's **In the Land of Lorna Doone, and 
Other Pleasurable Excursions in England," takes us over well- 
trodden ground ; but the tramp in such genial company is nowise 
tedious. The other excursions are * * In Cornwall with an Um- 
brella " — the invariable companion of the tourist in all parts of 



Great Britain, but eminently indispensable in that southwestern 
corner of the tight little island; ** Coaching out of London," with 
much curious mformation concerning the coach-lines and their 
noble owners and drivers; '*A Bit of the Yorkshire Coast," 
mainly devoted to Whitby, with its jet manufactures, famous for 
three centuries, and its venerable abbey of even longer renown ; 
and **Amy Robsart, Kenilworth, and Warwick," a region of 
perennial charm, historical, romantic, and poetical. To those who 
have been over the ground, the book will be a delightful review of 
golden hours; to those who have this pleasure yet in store, a 
piquant appetizer, and, when the anticipation shall become a reality, 
a most agreeable supplement to the ** dull-useful guide-book." 
The tourist will find it not too bulky for a pocket companion. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) **A Holiday in Spain and Nor- 
way," by Caroline Earle White, is a collection of letters of which 
the author says that they were written "in the hurry of rapid 
travel when she was obliged at times to leave and return to them, 
her train of thought being broken, consequently they may appear 
somewhat discursive." They might have been improved by re- 
vision, especially in style, but will compare not unfavorably with 
the average record of tourist experiences in Europe. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

« * ♦ 

The FAME OF the late Sir Samuel White Baker as a modern 
Nimrod has been so great and of such steady continuance, that 
his importance as an explorer, student, publicist and civil admin- 
istrator has not always been appreciated. It is not wonderful that 
the author of ** The Rifle and the Hounds in Ceylon " has been 
to the general public practically another personality than the dis- 
coverer of the Albert Nyanza, the Governor of the Soudan and 
the brave fighter of the slave-trade. It is only sheer justice to his 
memory that Messrs. T. Douglas Murray and A. Silva White 
have written his biography. The earlier chapters are of unusual 
interest, as showing the education of a typical British boy. 
While many of us, in his **Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia" and 
in ** The Albert Nyanza," have made ourselves familiar with the 
facts of his active life, yet it is pleasant to read once more this 
story of a man of action. Though not gifted with the genius of 
his successor Gordon, Baker, in his struggle against a succession 
of setbacks that made his task as discouraging as that of Sisyphus, 
did a noble work in Central Africa, which, indeed, will be far more 
appreciated in the twentieth than in the nineteenth century. 
Those who would refresh their memories anent the revolt of the 
Mahdi, and the African question, especially as related to Great 
Britain, will find this work on **Sir Samuel Baker " most useful. 
The final chapter, ** An Appreciation," is not exaggerated, it 
seems to us. Baker was a typical Englishman, intensely loyal and 
patriotic, and no history of the development of the British Empire 
in this century can be complete without mention of his name. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

* * ♦ 

It is EVIDENT to critic and student that the enormous mass 
of our war literature has one great defect : it is too military ; it 
does not give the civilian side with sufficient proportion. After 
all, the armies and navies and their commanders, the diplomat- 
ists and their directors in the presidential chair and in the cabinet, 
were but the giant mechanics of the War. Back of all of them 

stood Congress, where really the War had first to be fought : 

** The President and all his embattled hosts were but the execu- 
tives, working out — executing — the mandates of this seemingly 
silent, invisible, but all-creating and compelling power." Mr. 
Joseph West Moore's excellent recent book on ** The American 
Congress " but emphasizes the fact that this important side of 
American history has received scant attention. Students will 
therefore give a warm welcome to Mr. Albert Galatin Riddle's 
portly volume of "Recollections of War Times, 1860-1865." 
He vividly portrays the men and measures in Washington during 
the War, gives full accounts of the more important items of legis- 
lation, and passes lightly over those that are matters of mere 
routine. His word-pictures and anecdotes of famous men are of 
unusual interest ; and his sketch of Lincoln is decidedly his own, 
and will take honored place amid hundreds of other verbal photo- 
graphs of this unique man. Well-arranged and well-indexed, 
this volume must long be a valuable work of reference for the student, 
while not a few chapters will prove of interest to the general 
reader. In the main, the narrative truthfully bears out the state- 
ment in the prefatory note that it was in Congress that the War 
had first to be fought. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
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The November Magazines 

(^Concluded from last week) 

♦'The North American Review" 

The achievements of college women have become a con- 
stant topic of discussion of late, and President Charles F. Thwing 
of Western Reserve University adds his contribution to the dis- 
cussion in this number of The North American, in a paper on 
** What Becomes of College Women." He considers that *' the 
record does represent work which is absolutely worth doing," and 
that *• the result is one of absolute satisfaction to the friend of the 
cause of college education for women." Whether the record "is 
better, or not so good as men would have permitted the historian 
to make," he thinks **itis not necessary to say." All students 
of the subject make allowance for a large minority of college 
women who marry, and it is just this minority that should be 
closely taken into consideration when the strange pastime of com- 
paring the work of the sexes is indulged in. The male college 
graduate who marries does not withdraw from active life, as does 
the woman: he usually reaches the plenitude of his powers after 
he has become a home-maker. The college woman, on the 
other hand, withdraws, except in certain exceptional cases, from 
the arena when she becomes a home-keeper. And, after all, may 
not the work done by the minority of college women who marry 
be the noblest result of the higher education of women? May it 
not bear fruit a thousandfold richer, in the ennobling of the home, 
the intelligent sympathy given to the husband, the better training, 
physical and moral, of the children, and the influence thus exer- 
cised over the commonwealth, than all that is done by the college 
woman who is not married, and about whom some of us gather 

statistics? A paper by the late Prof. Boyesen, ** The Plague of 

Jocularity," deals with the American levity of spirit and lack of 
reverence. He seeks its cause in the climate, because stolid Nor- 
wegians, who arc ** surely far from being humorous in their own 
country," after a few years among us, begin to make attempts in 
the same direction. We think that this spirit is rather the result 
of the terrible rush in which we live. Under the wearing pressure 
of unceasing activity, the American brain has found in time its 
own safety-valve, and that is a capacity to see the humorous 
side of everything, and to counterbalance the almost ferocious 
earnestness of working-hours with an all-embracing "levity of 

spirit and lack of reverence " in leisure moments. Mrs. Mary 

Anderson de Navarro gives a sketch of her early life in "The 
Girlhood of an Actress. " 



The leading papers in this month's Review of Reviews are on 
Louis Pasteur; "Recent Progress in Italian Cities." by Albert 
Shaw; "Episcopacy's Sojourn at Minneapolis," by Horace B. 
Hudson; and "In the Field of International Sport," by Henry 
W. Lanier. 

In the October Badminton Magazine Mr. R. K. Main waring 
gives his " Oxford Reminiscences." dealing with matters of sport 
at the University a quarter of a century ago. 

The October Overland Monthly contains a sketch of the late 
Prof. Charles Warren Stoddard, by Joaquin Miller; and The Mid-- 
land Monthly for the same month one on " Julia C. R, Dorr, and 
Some of Her Poet Contemporaries, " by Mary J. Reid. 



Magazine Notes 

The November Cosmopolitan contains a remarkably strong 
story of the Roman ghetto in the middle ages, from the pen of 
Mr. I. Zangwill. 

In an article on the late Frederick Locker-Lampson, in the Oc- 
tober Nineteenth Century, Mr. Coulson Kernahan says: — " That 
the excellence of technique and of taste, and the ease, grace and 
restraint which are never absent from Mr. Locker's work, entitle 
him to rank among the best writers of Occasional Verse, few will 
deny. As compared with his contemporaries, it will generally be 
conceded that he shares with Mr. Austin Dobson the highest 
place. * * * That he elected to don the cap and bells when 
he might have worn the singing robes of the poet ; that he pre- 
ferred to be a perfect lyrist rather than an indifferent organist, is 
not to be denied ; but that we have any just cause for quarrel 
with him on that score one fails to see. If he was a • minor ' 
poet, he was at least a master of the instrument he touched, 
which cannot he said of all who would be accounted ' major.' " 

The same number contained an article on • • Ruskin as a 

Master of Prose," by Mr. Frederic Harrison, who divides Rus- 
kin's works into two periods — before and after i860. In the 
latter period " it is rare to find the purpurei panni which abound 
in the first, or the sentences of 200 words, or the ostentatious 
piling up of luscious imagery, and tumultuous fugues in oral har- 
mony." In conclusion Mr. Harrison says: — "If, then, John 
Ruskin be not in actual achievement the greatest master who ever 
wrote in English prose, it is only because he refused to chasten 
his passion and his imagination until the prime of life was past. " 

An article on " Our American Old Masters," by W. H. Downes 
and F. T. Robinson, in the November New England Magazine, 
is profusely illustrated with portraits of most of them — Copley, 
Peale, Gilbert Stuart, Washington Allston, Trumbull, and their 
contemporaries and successors. The same number contains ' * The 
Story of Portland," Me., by James P. Baxter. 



Eugene Field 

Eugene Field, the poet, journalist and humorist, died sud- 
denly in Chicago on the morning of Nov. 4. He was bom at 
St. Louis, in 1850, was educated at Williams College, Knox Col- 
lege and the State University of Missouri, and after his gradu- 
ation in 1 87 1 joined the staff of the St. Louis Journal. He was 
successively connected with the St. Joseph Gazette, the Times- 
Journal oi St. Louis, the Kansas City Times, the Denver Trib- 
une, and, finally, the Chicago Daily News (now the Record),mth 
which he remained till his death. His column of "Sharps and 
Flats " in this paper was quoted far and wide. Mr. Field was a 
very successful and effective lecturer, and enjoyed the hearty 
good-will and affection of a large circle of readers, some of whom 
knew him only, perhaps, through a stray quotation from his 
always readable column in the Chicago paper. He was a prac- 
tical joker, a collector and lover of old books, rare editions, auto- 
graphs and other things bookish and literary, and a graceful minor 
poet. 

The list of Eugene Field's works includes * * The Denver Tri- 
bune Primer," "Culture's Garland," "A Little Book of Western 
Verse," "A Little Book of Profitable Tales." "With Trumpet 
and Drum," "Love-Songs of Childhood," "A Second Book of 
Verse," "The Holy Cross, and Other Tales." His last book, 
"Echoes from the Sabine Farm," has just been issued. Of this 
work, containing a collection of translations from the Latin, an 
ddition de luxe, with illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett, was 
printed some four years ago by Mr. Field's, friend and admirer, 
Francis Wilson, the actor, for private circulation. Mr. Field was 
a member of the Duodecimos, a very bookish club of twelve, of 
which Mr. Wilson is the President. 



A Card from fir. Kipling 

To THE Editors of the Critic: — 

Will you permit me through the medium of your columns to 
warn the public against a book called "Out of India," recently 
published by a New York firm ? It is put forward evidently as a 
new book by Rudyard Kipling. It is made up of a hash of old 
newspaper articles written nine or ten years ago, to which are 
added moral reflections by some unknown hand. It appears, of 
course, without my knowledge or sanction, is a common "fake" 
and I must disclaim all connection with it. 

Waite, Vt.. 3 Nov. 1895. Rudyard Kipling. 



Tlie Lounger 

In his interesting department in Harper*s Weekly, Mr. 
Ho wells discusses the American accent, and confesses that, if he 
must choose, he would " prefer the British gobble to the Ameri- 
can snuffle," which is a good deal of an admission, considering 
Mr. Howells's anti-British sentiments. He then goes on to say 
that * * you now and then meet a young person who dawnces, and 
is very earnest about his dawth,*' From so keen an observer as 
Mr. Howells, this is a most surprising statement. No English- 
man says " dawnce," nor " bawth "; the nearest we can get to 
the British pronunciation of these words in spelling, is "darace " 
and "barth." The w has no place there at all. There is noth- 
ing that people make gi^ter mistakes about than English pro- 
nunciation. I am oftei^ amused by hearing Anglomaniacs say 
" farncy " ; in the word "fancy " the Englishman never uses the 
broad a, and when the Englishman does not use the broad a, he 
uses the flattest a you ever heard in your life — it is almost nasal. I 
would ask Mr. Howells, in all deference, to notice more particularly 
the next time he hears an Englishman speak, and beg him to tell 
me if. after a more careful observation, he still detects a n^ in 
the two words mentioned. 
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Apropos of *• grasping authors, " I heard a story not long ago 
illustrating the other side of the shield. A well-known publisher 
told me that he had arranged with a certain popular author for a 
novel at a certain price. In the meantime the popular author 
became more popular, and when the manuscript of the novel was 
delivered, the publishers offered him a higher price for it, in view 
of this greater popularity. To their surprise he declined to take 
any more than the sum agreed upon, which he said was generous 
enough, notwithstanding the fact that he had taken longer to 
write the story than he had expected, and had made it a longer 
story, too. The same thing has happened before in the history of 
this house. It once sent a poet a check for $300 for a poem, and 
he promptly returned $100, saying that even what he kept was 
really more than the poem was worth — an opinion with which the 
publishers did not agree, however. 



Mr. Edward W. Townsend, whose portrait I print here- 
with, has wisely struck the iron while it was hot, and followed up 

his first success. A review of 
his new book, ** A Daughter 
of the Tenements," will be 
found on another page of 
this issue. The Critic of 
March 30 contained a sketch 
of Mr. Townsend s rather 
uneventful life ; and nothing 
has since occurred that would 
make necessary a revision of 
what was then said. 




I wonder if anyone has 
noticed the similarity, in cer- 
tain respects only, between 
Mr. H. G. Wells's -Won- 
derful Visit " and Mr. Grant 
Allen's **The British Bar- 
barians." In each of these 
stories a ** being " from 
another world is the hero: 
in Mr. Wells's he appears 
as a bird, fluttering near to 
earth, and is shot by a 
sporting parson. He has wings, which he hardly conceals under 
an ill-fltting coat, and is unmistakably a visitor from *' other 
worlds than ours. " Mr. Grant Allen's hero is an equally strange 
person, who appears suddenly in a London suburb ; but he has no 
wings, and, as far as appearances go, is like any other man. Both 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Allen use their heroes as mouthpieces for cer- 
tain observations on the inconsistencies of civilization, and one 
incident is used by both : the bird and the man show special atten- 
tion to a servant-g^rl — not from any particular taste for servant- 
girls, but because neither strange being can understand social dif- 
ferences. In the case of Mr. Wells's creature, there is a sort of 
love-affair with the servant-girl, but in Mr. Allen's story she 
merely serves to illustrate the "strange visitor's" democratic 
theories. Aside from these similarities, there are none others. 
Mr. Wells's story is an allegory, entirely clean in the telling ; Mr. 
Allen's is in the usual unclean vein of that extraordinary writer. 



Mr. Charles Battell Loomis writes from Torringford, 
Conn.: — ** I read with interest your paragraph stating that a 
well-known and successful New York author also wrote ' penny 
dreadfuls ' under an assumed name, as it reminded me of a sim- 
ilar case in the musical world. 

** There is in New York City a young American composer whose 
ideals are of the highest. One of his compositions has called 
forth enthusiastic praise from such musicians as Dr. Dvordk, 
William Mason, Ethelbert Nevin and Herr Kneisel. But he has 
experienced the usual difficulty of gifted composers in finding a 
market for his songs and other compositions. This publisher 
said, * Your music is too good, ' that, * We are not publishing 
anything new just now.' And among his friends were some who 
had sneered at him because his music was ' too classical, ' * You 
can't write popular music : it takes genius to do that. ' Stung by 
these remarks, he one day composed a genre study of a popular 
song, got a friend to write broadly comic words for it, and, with 
a pseudonym attached to it, the song was soon snapped up, on 
the strength of the music, by an old publishing-house, and be- 



came very popular on the variety stage as a bona-fide street song. 
This was followed by a bewildering succession of songs — Irish, 
Negro, pathetic, serio-comic, sentimental, — and all of them^^«r^ 
studies, most carefully composed, and fitted with words by his 
friend, a playwright of recognized ability. The composer also 
wrote two-steps, skirt-dances and clogs. And now he has the 
happiness of receiving kindly recognition (under his pseudonym) 
from some of the very houses that snubbed him before and would 
snub him to-day under his own name. In a few months he has 
disposed of twelve compositions to four of the leading houses in 
New York and Boston." 



Still another reader of this column, who sig^s himself 
** A. B.," writes to me as follows: — 

"I have been much interested in the Lounger's remarks on the sub- 
ject of the manufacture of the * penny-dreadful.* My particular interest 
IS due to a bit of advice which I ventured to give a friend of mine a few 
months since. A young woman asked me if I could suggest a way in 
which she could add something to her income — the usual women's occupa- 
tions being ruled out by the conditions of the case. My suggestion, which 
was at the time not more than half a serious one, was that she should 
write stories for the penny-dreadful readers. This young inquirer has an 
imagination which would make it easy for her to supply the necessary 
number of exciting adventures, and a degree of literary ability which would 
provide her readers with food of a better quality than most which they 
get, while it would be sufficiently under command not to defeat the pur. 
pose by giving them too fine a product. My plan was not very favorably 
received, mainly, I think, from a feeling that it would not be a very 
dignified occupation. Now, while my suggestion was not, as I said, more 
than half serious at the time, I have been more and more inclined, as I 
have thought of it since, to consider it a good one. Of course, one need 
not write the horrible or the sensational. I should suppose, at least, 
that stories of mere adventure would find as good a market with publish- 
ers and readers of the kind as those of morbid excitement. With this 
admitted, I think it worth serious consideration whether here is not a 
field for anonymous work, for those who must do their work anony- 
mously, where there is opportunity enough for usefulness to make it 
dignified, and pay enough to make it worth doing. Perhaps the 
Lounger may do a kindly service by expressing his mind on this subject, 
whether /r<7 or f<?«." 

* ♦ * 

I CAN ONLY SAY in answer to this question that it depends en- 
tirely upon what is meant by sensational. If "A. B." means 
simply stories of adventure, there could be no objection to anyone 
writing such stories over his own name, or an assumed one. Why 
the writer should not want to use his own name, if there is nothing 
seriously wrong with his stories, I cannot imagine. He can put as 
much literature into a tale of adventure as into an essay on the 
Sublime and the Beautiful. Certainly, there are few more delight- 
ful stories of adventure than ** Treasure Island," and few stories 
with more of a literary flavor ; and if the majority of Scott's novels 
are not tales of adventure, I don't know what they are. I do not, 
however, encourage a writer to put forth such stories as "Dare- 
Devil Dan," or such tales as used to emanate from the yellow 
library of Mr. Beadle. 



Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston went to Chicago to 
lecture, and remained to be interviewed. The Post of that city 
quotes the gallant Baltimorean as saying: — *• We have no great 
literary lights to-day, either in prose or verse, who can compare 
with those who have gone. American genius such as made Bos- 
ton and its precincts the classical city of the country, is wanting 
to-day. But there are great women, like Sarah Orne }ewett," 
and ** there is also Edmund Clarence Stedman, whose style of 
Grecian thought and sentiment is unapproachable by any poet on 
this side of the Atlantic." Col. Johnston said that he had met 
Mr. Stedman, and been agreeably impressed by him. But just 
as Miss Jewett does not suffice to make Boston unquestionably 
the literary hub of the American universe, so Mr. Stedman fails 
to make New York such a centre. Col. Johnston is ** not well 
enough informed on literary affairs in either New York or Bos- 
ton to say which is the leading city from a literary point of view " ; 
but in his opinion, * * one thing is certain, " and this is, that Chi- 
cago, with its bustling activities, is destined to be the literary 
centre of this country." Col. Johnston is more cautious and con- 
servative in settling the claims of New York and Boston than in 
determining those of the first writers of Great Britain; for he 
says, without hesitation, that ** there are only two poets in Eng- 
land to-day, Swinburne and William Morris." 
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*^ Trilby •' on the Stage 

In connection with the 200th performance of *• Trilby" in 
this city, recently, and its first performance in London, we reprint 
here The Westminster Budgets opinion of Mr. Tree's produc- 
tion of the play in England, which took place at Manchester on 
Sept. 6. y 




From a photograph by Sarony, 

Mr. Paul M. Potter 

The large Theatre Royal at Manchester was packed on Satur- 
day night to witness the first production in this country of the 
much-talked-of dramatisation by Mr. Paul Potter of Mr. du Man- 
ner's famous novel. The play went without a hitch, and the re- 
ception of it was enthusiastic. 

The curiosity which those who have read the novel with sym- 
pathy or interest will first want to have satisfied is how far Mr. 
Potter's play resembles Mr. du Maurier's book. The difference is 
considerable, and in one respect vital. Trilby in the novel sur- 
renders her lover, Little Billee, to the entreaties of his mother. In 
the play, on the other hand, the marriage is actually arranged ; a 
Bohemian wedding supper is being held, and the coach is at the 
door, when Svengali appears on the scene and spirits her away. 
Again, Svengali's death, in the play, is not, as in the novel, the 
result of a stab dealt by Gecko to avenge an insult to Trilby, but 
from the effects of his own hypnotic efforts. This climax is very 
effectively led up to by a scene which Mr. Tree has introduced into 
Mr. Potter's play earlier in the story. Before his final conquest of 
Trilby, Svengali has an interlude of weakness in which he experi- 
ences for the first time symptoms of the exhaustion which proves 
fatal to him in the end. In the height of an outbreak of blas- 
phemy he suddenly realises the end is at hand ; and, caught like a 
rat in a trap, he falls on his knees stricken with fear. Then, in a 
moment of reaction, thinking that he has a respite, he scoffs at 
the gods he had invoked. This is the moment selected for our 
picture of Mr. Tree: — 

** The Devil was sick, the Devil a saint would be ; 
The Devil was well, the devil a saint was he." 

This interlude, played by the actor with great skill, is one of the 
most effective scenes in the play, but has no counterpart in the 
novel. On the other hand, any spectators who swear by Mr. du 
Maurier's book will find much in the play to interest them. The 



characters drawn by the author in pen and pencil are embodied on 
the stage with striking success. Svengali's make-up is marvellous, 
while in Miss Dorothea Baird, who plays the title rSle, Mr. Tree 
has found a young lady who realises in a quite startling manner 
the successive pictorial phases of Mr. du Maurier's ideal, and 
whose simplicity and gracefulness carry out his characterisation, 
both of the bonne camarade of the Quartier Latin, and the ma- 
jestic prima-donna which she subsequently becomes. 

The charm of the book is well preserved in the first two acts of 
the play, in which the scene is laid in the studio of the ''Trois 
Angliches." In the first act we are introduced successively to the 
''Three Musketeers of the Brush" — Taffy, the brawny York- 
shireman, the jovial Sandy, alias **The Laird," and wistful Little 
Billee. To them enters Trilby, the famous model, the bonne cama- 
rade of all jolly good fellows, and the devoted factotum of the 
three Englishmen in particular. She enters, preceded by her war- 
cry of *' Milk Below," with bare feet, striped petticoat, and mili- 
tary coat — *• passes the time of day " with her friends — and seats 
herself — as shown in our picture — on the model's throne, munch- 
ing sandwiches and smoking cigarettes. All this part of the act is 
as gay and cheerful as possible, but (as the author says on his 
title page) : — 

** H(^las ! je sais un chant d' amour, 
Triste et gai, tour ^ tour" ; 
and the first act introduces also some darker notes. * * * 
Among other visitors to the studio has been Svengali, the seedy, 
needy Polish Jew, who plays divinely, and has the soul of voice- 
less melody in him. He also is in love, in his way, with Trilby, 
and in his hypnotic powers sees the means both of obtaining mas- 




Miss Dorothea Baird as Trilby 

tery over her and of pouring into her voice the melodies unsung 
within him. She has been giving her friends her famous render- 
ing of *' Ben Bolt," excruciatingly out of tune. Svengali flatters 
her, and takes the opportunity to examine her mouth. He pre- 
pares his ground, too, by hypnotizing her out of an attack of 
neuralgia. 

In the second act, the jolly Bohemian life of the Quartier Latin 
is continued, and a great feast is spread to keep Christmas and 
celebrate the approaching marriage of Trilby and Little Billee. 
The dance made a great hit. On this scene enter Little Billee's 
mother and her brother, the Rev. Thomas Bagot. They are hor- 
rified at the idea of his marrying the model, and tackle Taffy, 
who, however, makes a gallant fight for his friends. Trilby will 
not renounce her lover, either ; but Svengali after very slight resist- 
ance succeeds in getting Trilby into a trance ; he dictates a letter 
of renunciation to her, and conveys her away from the studio, in 
charge of Gecko. He would pour the soul of music into her, and 
they would become great and famous. 

The accomplishment of this extraordinary feat is put before us 
in the third act. A period of five years has elapsed.-and the fame 
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of La Svengali, the divine singer, has spread all over Europe. 
She is now to sing at the Cirque des Bashibazoucks, and the 
scene discloses the foyer of that theatre. Svengali and Trilby 
appear. They pass away from sight to the stage of the Cirque, 




Mr. Beerbohm Tree as Svengali 

and the words of "Ben Bolt" — Sung now to perfection — are 
heard in the distance. Little Billee and the others enter ; they 
recognize Trilby below. She is taken back to the old studio ; she 
laughs with her old friends, and renews her love vows with Little 
Billee. But the old spell is once more exerted by the disclosure 
of a terribly realistic portrait of Svengali (Mr. Tree is, in fact, 
framed for it as a living picture). She draws aside the curtain in 
front of the picture, mutters Svengali's name, and falls back on 
her sofa, dead. 

Such is the outline of the story. Its effect on the stage depends 
primarily, as will have been surmised, on Svengali and Trilby. To 
Miss Baird's Trilby we have already referred. Of Mr. Tree's 
creation of Svengali it is impossible to speak too highly. Much of 
the play, it may be said, is impossible, but Mr. Tree, by the horri- 
ble fascination and the intensely effective by-play which he throws 
into every word and action, goes far to make the impossible ac- 
ceptable, and even convincing. The remaining parts were most 
conscientiously and ably played. The accompanying portraits of 
Mr. Tree and Miss Baird are from the paper quoted. 



The Dinner to Mr. Caine 

Mr. Hall Caine was the guest of honor at a dinner given to 
him on Nov. i, at the Aldine Club. Among those present were 
the Club's President, Mr. F. H. Scott, and Messrs. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, who acted as chairman, Edward Eggleston, George W. 
Cable, James Lane Allen, Frank R. Stockton, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Thomas Nelson Page, Richard Watson Gilder, Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, W. W. Appleton, C. A. Appleton, Ripley Hitchcock, 
Julian Ralph, Arthur H. Scribner, W. H. McElroy, George H. 
Putnam, F. H. Dodd, John Brisben Walker and Robert Under- 
wood Johnson. Mr. Caine spoke as follows : — 

•* Gentlemen. I understand that the Aldine Club consists in 
large part of publishers. This partly explains to me the dis- 
tinguished and gratifying position which I hold to-night as your 
guest. The author is an irresponsible person on whom it is the 
high duty of the publisher to keep watch and guard. I heard 
the other day a story of an urchin in a Sunday-school, who was 
asked who his neighbor was, and he answered, ' The man that 
lives next door. ' He was then asked, * What was his duty to his 
neighbor, * and he answered ' To keep my eye on him. ' Gentle- 
men, I lay the sweet unction to my soul that the honor you show 



me to-night is intended first of all for the novelist and the man, 
and not for the ambassador of English authors. 1 will, never- 
theless, presume that among the generous impulses of hospi- 
tality which have prompted you as publishers to come here to- 
night to receive with so much warmth a stranger in a strange 
land, there is that of keeping your eye on a new neighbor who 
has lately been keeping his own eye on an old neighbor of yours 
— your friendly neighbor across the border. 

** But, gentlemen, it is my great honor and privilege to recog- 
nize among this company some who are not to be classed with the 
tribe gf that good man, Barabbas. My fellow-authors of America 
are here in good numbers, the men whose names have long been 
familiar to me, my old friend Cable, whom 1 have known so long, 
though I have never set eyes on his face before ; my friend Stock- 
ton, my friend Eggleston, my friend Nelson Page — all compan- 
ions and colleagues of mine this many a day, my comrades who 
have worked at the same bench by my side, whose voices I know 
from afar, whom I have loved and followed, as they on their 
part have, as I believe, loved and followed me. Gentlemen, it is 
the joy and delight of our calling that we who are men-of-letters 
are literary freemasons always. We all belong to that great 
corps of nomads, that vast tribe of gypsies, whom the business- 
like part of the world has agreed to call Bohemians. The attitude 
of the world towards us which this name implies is one of amused 
toleration, as of grown-up folks looking with a half-indulgent eye 
on the occupations of wayward children, w^hose doings are not to 
be taken too seriously, and whose faults are to be passed over with 
a smile. The worthy people who go down to their offices every 
day at the same hour and return home at the same minute, and 
jog through life, year in, year out, with the regularity of a mill- 
horse or an eight-day clock, sometimes see us smoking our 
pipe, and dreaming around, and mooning around — writing a bit, 
playing a bit ; and they look at us with eyes which seem to say, 
• I wonder what the deuce these fellows think they are about ? * 
Some of us are poor little weaklings like myself, hardly fit for any- 
thing better; but others of us are great, strapping chaps like our 
friend Eggleston, who ought to be doing some honest W9rk in the 
world ; but instead of that we are only writing novels and things, 
or painting bits of pictures, or strumming on fiddles. So the 
sober work-a-day people agree to leave us to *gang our ain 
gait,' while they busy themselves with great enterprises, the 
mighty businesses, the burning questions on which the weight of 
the world seems to them to hang. Only, gentlemen, somehow 
in the long run, Time, in this matter as in most others, has a way 
of bringing in its own revenges, and the great enterprises sink out 
of sight, and the mighty businesses get forgotten, and the burn- 
ing questions burn themselves out; but meantime the race of 
nomads, the wandering gypsies, the Bohemians, the poets and 
painters, the novelists and dramatists, live on, as the best of their 
kind must always live, just as long as the old world itself. 

*' Gentlemen, it must be a great shock to parliaments and cab- 
inets that even Bohemians sometimes consider that they have a 
right to a voice in the management of their own affairs. You 
who are American authors have already asserted that right with 
great emphasis and effect in the copyright act of 1891 ; and now 
we who are English authors are claiming the exercise of the 
natural law which gives us property in the creations of our own 
hands and brains. I am told on many sides that I ought to say 
something to-night on the mission (if I may give it so great a name) 
which brought me to your continent. But I feel some reluctance 
to trouble you at this genial board with such dry and difficult mat- 
ters. Besides that, I am uncertain if the notorious and perhaps 
natural jealousy of Canada would not resent any attempt on my 
part to discuss with my American fellow-authors the details or yet 
the principle of legislation which concerns primarily only the 
authors and publishers of Canada and those of the mother 
country. 

"Gentlemen, I feel the less tempted to discuss Canadian copy- 
right because I have reason to hope that whatever the objections 
to the proposals made in 1889, they will be much and most hap- 
pily modified by fresh legislation in the near future. Canada may 
have considered that she had a right to do what we held to be an 
act of injustice, but if she is now in a more generous frame of 
mind (and she is). I shall certainly not be the first to remember 
the past to her disadvantage. 

• * Gentlemen, the newspapers have already made so much ex- 
planation of the understanding which we have happily reached 
with the parties chiefly interested in Canadian copyright, as to say 
that it includes the right to manufacture in Canada for the Cana- 
dian market by a single license issued under/authqr's contrpl. 
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I know that all manufacturing clauses are objectionable to authors, 
because they are a limitation of the principle of copyright, only to 
be granted under peculiar and trying conditions. But, gentlemen, 
the best authors and best publishers of Canada, and indeed the 
Canadian government, are in the same condition to-day that you 
in the United States were in four years ago, with the added dis- 
advantage that by the accident of their geographical position they 
are side by side with a great and powerful rival, your own coun- 
try, which has the manufacturing clause already and can afford to 
outbid them in the market for books. You did not like the man- 
ufacturing clause, but you accepted it, because half a loaf was 
better than no bread, and because it carried with it a distinct rec- 
ognition of the rights of literary property. In like manner we 
may not approve of the manufacturing clause in Canadian copy- 
right, but we are not dreamers, and we are not going to run our 
heads against stone walls. There were people among you who 
were heard to say that rather than accept copyright with the 
manufacturing limitation, they would wait a hundred years. And 
I dare say they would have waited — only it would have been 
waiting in their graves. And now there are people among our- 
selves who talk of Imperial rights and threaten Canada with the 
. pains and penalties of the Privy Council. Let them ! Such Jingoes 
never get anything and never keep anything. Gentlemen, the 
relations between Canada and the United States may sometimes 
be a little strained, but there seems to an Englishman to be no suf- 
ficient reason why two great nations should not live in friendly 
rivalry on this great continent. I came here. Sir, by the way of 
Niagara, where the river that divides your country from Canada 
looks angry and impassable enough. But I dare say you have 
noticed that in that watery horseshoe angle, where the breach 
between the two countries is widest and wildest, the sun can 
never shine on the clouds of vapor which rise out of those troubled 
waters without making a beautiful rainbow, which bridges land 
to land. Gentlemen and brother authors, in the most troubled 
moment of misunderstanding between Canada and the United 
States it only needs the sunshine of a little good faith and good- 
fellowship to bridge over the differences between you." 



London Letter 

Mr. George Meredith's new novel, **The Amazing Mar- 
riage, " which is to appear in two volumes during the course of 
November, will bear the imprint of an unfamiliar publishing- 
house. Instead of appearing from Messrs. Chapman & Hall's 
offices, it will be issued by Mr. Archibald Constable of West- 
minster ; and the occasion has not been allowed to slip by without 
an unnecessary comment. As things of this sort are frequently 
reprinted in the American papers, while the contradiction which 
follows is allowed to go disregarded, it seems as well to add a note 
here. There has been no disagreement of any kind between Mr. 
Meredith and the firm with which his name has been so long 
and so honorably connected. Mr. Crawfurd made an offer 
for ** The Amazing Marriage " — the best offer, which, in view of 
past experience, a novel of Mr. Meredith's could commercially 
command. The head of Messrs. Constable's, however, increased 
the sum offered ; Mr. Crawfurd, who has shareholders to consider, 
did not see his way to *'go one better," and the book accord- 
ingly, in the common course of business, fell to the newer firm. 
Mr. Crawfurd is justly annoyed that ill-disposed paragraphists 
should have drawn unwarranted conclusions from an every-day 
commercial transaction. It is not impossible, by-thc-bye, that 
*• The Amazing Marriage " may have an unusual success. Those 
who have followed it through its serial course, with a patience 
that implies a plenitude of spare time, declare that its appearance 
in book-form is likely to provide surprises for the tardy reviewer. 

The two-volume edition of Mr. Austin Dobson's poems, which 
is to contain those pieces by which he elects to be remembered, 
will be ready very shortly. The edition is limited to 350 copies, 
100 of which will be printed on hand-made paper. There are to 
be seven full-page pictures, etched by M. Adolphe Lalauze, and 
a portrait of the author by Mr. William Strang. About the same 
time will appear Mr. Dobson's ever-welcome Christmas volume, 
illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson, and containing **The Story 
of Rosina, and Other Poems." Some time next year. I believe, 
there is to be a third series of ** Eighteenth Century Vignettes." 
Rumor states that this may possibly be the last of its kind, but 
all lovers of literature will hope that its author will find his 
material inexhaustible. 

'* There will arise, till Time decay. More Poets yet!" says Mr. 
Austin Dobson, I hear that the latest singer upon whom Mr. 



John Lane, that kindly nurse of bratling bards, has set bis confi- 
dence, is Mr. C. W. Dalman, the author of a new book called 
"Song Favours," which is to be published during the next few 
weeks. Mr. Dalman, who has contributed to The Yellow Book, 
is a librarian in London, whither he moved from his native Sussex 
during the course of the present year. Carmen Sylva is under- 
stood to have expressed her admiration of his verses. 

Miss Marie Corelli has published a novel this week which has 
not been sent out for review. Whether the lady is afraid of cen- 
sure, or whether the aim of the manoeuvre is of subtler import, 
has not as yet transpired. It is rather interesting to hear, though 
(as I do from first hand at the libraries), that the book is going 
like wild-fire, despite the fact that no review has appeared in any 
considerable paper. Miss Corelli will now have material for 
another personal contribution to The Idler, 

Yet another periodical ; and this of a menacing aspect. The 
Gossipy which is shortly to see the light of day, is to consist en- 
tirely of personalia, tit-bits of intimate information concerning 
public men and women. It is to appear weekly, and, to judge 
from the public appetite for this sort of thing, is safe to have a 
sale. Considering the plethora of interviews nowadays, you 
would imagine that there was not much left for The Gossip to 
reveal. However, we shall no doubt discover otherwise in the 
course of the present winter. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's new play, **The Rise of Dick Hal- 
ward,"* was produced by Mr. Willard at the Garrick last Satur- 
day, and fell somewhat fiat. No doubt it will brighten up when 
the cast gets more used to its new surroundings. The piece is a 
little disposed, however, to confuse two different schools of play- 
writing; it opens like a comedy of the late H. J. Byron's, and 
melts away into an atmosphere of Pinero. One ingenious situa- 
tion, in which a letter, photographed in a full picture, is enlarged 
by the microscope, and its contents deciphered, has attracted con- 
troversy. Mr. Jerome has silenced the questioner by stating that 
he had the whole trick tested practically, and its possibility proved 
beyond shadow of doubt. 

On Wednesday night Mr. Beerbohm Tree lectured at Wolver- 
hampton, his subject being ** Hamlet." As the Haymarket re- 
vival of that play was the cause of much discussion, a good deal 
of interest was taken in the actor's utterance, and the Grand The- 
atre, in which the lecture was delivered, was crowded. Of course, 
Mr. Tree approached the question of Hamlet's madness. On the 
whole, he favored the view that the mental aberration was as- 
sumed, noting that the ** antic disposition" is only adopted in the 
presence of those whom the Prince desires to hoodwink. So, in 
the scene with Ophelia, Mr. Tree maintained that the apparent, 
madness is contrived as a blind to the King and Polonius. In 
conclusion, Mr. Tree drew a contrast between Hamlet and (strange 
selection!) lago, the one man taking arms against a sea of troubles, 
the other sailing to .success upon the waves of circumstance. 
• ' Hamlet, " he said, * • is the most modern of men. He is not only 
of to-day, but of the day-after-to-morrow. It seems as though 
Shakespeare had projected the prophetic search-light of his mind 
into our own time. The sickness which afflicted Hamlet was a 
kind of intellectual burrowing, which has been the end of many a 
noble nature, the outcome of a struggling optimism, as it is the 
sickness which afflicts our latter-day northern pessimism. The 
actual truth which forces itself upon the idealist is that we are 
bound by the laws of nature. In striving toward perfection poor 
humanity knocks its head against the brick wall of those very laws. " 

The theatres are doing lively business just now. I learn, on 
the best authority, that the booking for ** Romeo and Juliet" is 
admirable, sustaining the best traditions of the Lyceum. This is 
a singular example of the fashion in which popular interest will 
occasionally go counter to the condemnation, or at least disap- 
proval, of the critics. At the Comedy, where Mr. Pinero's 
** Benefit of the Doubt " is playing, the booking is already "solid " 
till the middle of December, and a number of seats arc already 
secured for the Christmas holidays. Mr. Robert Buchanan's 
farce. '*The Adventures of Miss Brown," moreover, has been 
transferred to Terry's Theatre with a fresh access of popularity, 
and several of the old favorites, such as "Charley's Aunt" and 
the * * Shop-Girl, " show not the slightest sign of flagging. The 
law-courts began business yesterday, people are returning to 
town apace, and the heart of the theatrical manager is light 
within him. 

London, 25 Oct. 1895. Arthur Waugh. 

*Thi8 Dlay was produced in this country last season, under the title of "The 
Way to Win a Woman."— Ecs. The Cwtic 
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Boston Letter 

I HAPPEN TO KNOW of an odd circumstance, which brings up a 
point of great interest to authors — namely, their exclusive right to 
their own names. This seems a curious problem, but it exists. 
There is a certain syndicate formed for the purpose of supplying 
newspapers with articles of a literary or semi-literary nature. This 
syndicate recently sent out a notice to the papers of the country, 
stating that among its attractions for Thanksgiving would be •• a 
story of New England life by the popular writer of short stories. 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins." One paper had had some previous ex- 
perience with this syndicate and was, therefore, a little cautious 
about accepting the story. Its editors had bought from the con- 
cern an article by Henry Irving on acting, and a monUi after its 
publication Mr. Irving had protested that he had never written 
such an article, and that the views it contained were not his. 
Shortly after this, another splendid list of syndicate articles came 
to the same paper; it included a story by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward. Remembering his former experience, the editor in- 
quired of Mrs. Ward if this story was all right. She replied that 
she had never written such a story, had never written for the syn- 
dicate in question, and that no one was privileged to represent her 
in that manner. Then came the Mary E. Wilkins episode. A 
Thanksgiving story by Miss Wilkins would certainly have beeq 
acceptable, so inquiry was sent to the Randolph author about this 
offer. She replied that she had never written a story under the 
title given, that she had never written any story for the syndicate, 
that she never had had, nor expected to have, any dealings 
i with it, and that she had never previously known of its existence. 
Furthermore,-! know that she placed the matter in the hands of 
her attorney, who wrote to the syndicate forbidding any unauthor- 
ized use of her name. At this time it was, of course, a matter of 
doubt whether the syndicate had not obtained some early non- 
copyrighted story of Miss Wilkins's and changed the title. But 
it seems such was not the case, for now the syndicate (I am 
obliged to use the general term, because, so far as I know, no name 
has ever been signed to its circulaf) makes the somewhat astonishing 
reply that its story is a bona-fide tale by Miss Mary E. Wilkins. 
It is written, the syndicate says, by a well-known author of that 
name, living in Pennsylvania, who has frequently prepared stories 
for public print; as for the other Miss Mary E. Wilkins, of 
Randolph, the people of the syndicate declare that they could not 
have meant her, for they never even heard of her, nfever knew of her 
existence, and therefore certainly never thought of buying stories 
from her! Which shows that — if we credit it — we live in a pretty 
big world, when Miss Mary E. Wilkins of Randolph is so utterly 
unknown to a literary syndicate. I am told that a slightly differ- 
ent case came up some time ago, when Miss Wilkins learned that 
a Southern writer was signing her stories •* Mary Wilkins," and, 
on writing to her, found that that was the name she had selected 
for her pen-name. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has been paying a flying visit to Boston 
to secure •* local color" for her new novel. She intends to write a 
love-story dealing with the gay and happy side of life in Boston 
before the Revolution. In the latter respect the book will differ 
greatly from the general run of novels of early New England life, 
as the austere element will be entirely omitted. But for all that, 
the peculiarities and characteristics of our people in those days will 
be pictured. So far, Mrs. Barr has only selected her epoch and 
gathered material for the frame-work of her story. That is her 
first step ; next she will formulate her plot and design her charac- 
ters. 

Prof. Norton, who is always courageous in his convictions, as 
was recently shown by his statement regarding the A. P. A., as 
well as by his condemnation of the new art museum at Harvard, 
talked to the working-men in Cambridge a day or two ago. and 
then made some striking statements regarding what he called 
**the mannerless civilization of to-day." His subject was ** How 
to Make Cambridge Pleasanter" ; but his words applied to all this 
world. Practically he maintained that the majority of people are 
so selfish that they become almost barbarians, in some of their 
public relations with one another. The habit of crowding into 
electric cars, and of allowing women to stand in those cars, he 
characterized as one of the symptoms of barbarism. And as 
another illustration, he spoke of a recent reception at Sanders 
Theatre, given to the incoming students of Harvard College, at 
which the Governpr of the Commonwealth and the President of 
the University were crowded and pushed about with other 
gentlemen in the barbaric rush which the ill-mannered Freshmen 
of the College made for the refreshment table. (What would 
Prof. Norton say to the manners of a football rush?) He urged 



more frequent use of the expressions •* Thank you" and ''Good 
morning," and emphatically declared that the man who looks only 
to himself and neglects social claims is barbaric. He criticised 
"Looking Backward " in a concise way. It had two fimdamental 
ideas, he said — one, dealing as it did with only the practical com- 
forts of life, was low in its standard ; the other could never be car- 
ried out without suppressing an essential quality of man. Any 
reform or improvement of society, he said, must be based on 
human nature. 
Boston, 5 Nov. 1895. Charles E. L. Wingate. 



The Drama 

Henry Irving and Ellen Terry 

The performance of ** Macbeth," with which Henry Irving 
began his present engagement in Abbey's Theatre, was in many 
respects the best, and in one respect very nearly the >^'orst, that 
has been seen in this city within the memory of the present gen- 
eration. It may be doubted, indeed, whether this tragedy ever 
before was produced with such pictorial treatment, such ap- 
preciation of the spirit of poetry and o^ fateful portent that per- 
vades it, even in the best days of Macready, Phelps, or Charles 
Keao. Mr. Irving, before now, has given in his ** Faust" an ex- 
ample of his skill in dealing with the praeternatural, but in that 
brilliant spectacle there was no picture at once so impressive and 
so imaginative as those in which the weird sisters of *• Macbeth" 
played their part. For once the hags were invested with attributes 
of awe and solemnity. The elemental strife, in the midst of which 
they appeared, really suggested nature in one of her wildest moods, 
and their superiority to the laws of gravity was indicated with 
startling and realistic ingenuity. In both their scenes, on the 
heath and in the cavern, landscape and sky were remarkable for 
striking contrasts of color and the impression of space which they 
conveyed, and the thunder and lightning effects were extraordi- 
narily good. As in all the London Lyceum productions, the ex- 
teriors and interiors were painted with admirable solidity and that 
subdued richness of tone which is so great a relief from the glare 
and glitter which fulfil the ordinary managerial conception of 
splendor, while the costumes, copied from designs of the eleventh 
century, were in delightful harmony with their surroundings. The 
groupings, as usual, were skilfully arranged, and the large bodies 
of men employed were full of life and motion. In everything there 
was apparent evidence of that active and intelligent cooperation 
and sympathy which mark the distinction between mere spectacle 
and acted drama. 

Several of the pictures will survive long in the memory of all 
who witnessed them. Among them may be noted that of Duncan 
and his court listening to the recital of the bleeding Sergeant ; the 
reception of the King at Macbeth's castle, with the effects of 
torchlight upon flashing steel and waving tartans ; the scene in 
the banquet-hall, with the long lines of bewildered guests and the 
conscience-sftricken regicide glaring in abject terror at Banquo's 
chair, the presence of the ghost being indicated only by a gleam 
of light upon the empty seat — undoubtedly the best solution of a 
difficult stage problem ; and the animated movements of the sol- 
diery culminating in the death of the usurper before Dunsinane 
castle. A more fascinating or more worthy interpretation of a 
great poetic tragedy, in a scenic sense, it would be unreasonable 
to ask for, and Mr. Irving is entitled to the gratitude of all lovers 
of the theatre for giving such an object-lesson in theatrical art. 
But, unfortunately, the full enjoyment of it was marred by his 
own indulgence in deplorable vocal mannerisms and eccentricities, 
which made a great part of his performance wholly unintelligible. 
This is no figure of speech, but a plain statement of unimpeach- 
able fact. His view of the character, widely as it differs from that 
of all his most illustrious predecessors on the stage, and of most 
competent critics, need not now be disputed. The most obvious 
objection to it is that a man so inherently base, treacherous and 
cowardly never could have been a valiant warrior or have nerved 
himself to the execution of a plot requiring a certain amount of 
courage and promptitude in action. But let that pass. It may 
be admitted that his portrayal of a weak and guilty wretch, tor- 
tured by remorse, superstition and fear until he had reached a 
point of almost rabid desperation, was extremely elaborate and at 
times wonderfully vivid, especially in its infinite variety and elo- 
quence of facial expression. But when he strove to signify these 
emotions in speech, he so mouthed and mumbled over his lines, 
that their sense was entirely lost. He could not be understood 
even by persons as familiar with the text as he is himself. Many^ 
of the finest passages of the play were given in du|^' ^' 
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as he was concerned, and more than once, at great crises in the 
action, ripples of half-suppressed laughter ran around the house. 
Farther comment is unnecessary. 

Miss Terry's Lady Macbeth was a weak but conscientious 
effort. The actress was handicapped by physical limitations. She 
did not fail absolutely, was never ridiculous, and on the whole 
acquitted herself better than might have been expected of her. 
Her personal charm never deserted her and atoned for many 
dramatic shortcomings. The work of the other players was uni- 
formly intelligent and capable. So great, indeed, were the merits 
of the general representation, that the defects of the principal per- 
formers scarcely affected its success. 

To succeed *• Macbeth," Mr. Irving selected the *'King 
Arthur" of Comyns Carr. which created a most favorable im- 
pression in London, last season. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that it will prove equally successful in this city. In every 
respect it is worthy to be ranked among the best of the Lyceum 
representations. The play itself is a scholarly, tasteful and im- 
aginative bit of work. It would be unjust to seek in it the genius, 
the music, the wealth of imagery, the classic finish, or the fine 
flavor of antique romance, which place the •* Idylls" of Tennyson 
among the literary masterpieces of the world, or to judge it by 
any such exalted standard, but the fact remains that it has literary 
merit of a positive and uncommon kind. The style is always 
simple, clear and direct, with many graceful, fanciful and force- 
ful lines, frequent metaphors and similes oif indisputably poetic 
■quality, and not a few passages of genuine eloquence and power. 
Evidences of the author's close study of Tennyson are not want- 
ing, but nowhere has he given cause for the slightest suspicion of 
plagiarism. He has gone to original sources for his material, and 
has chosen his own line in the treatment of it ; perhaps he might 
have added to the human interest of his story, if he had been a 
little less scrupulously independent. He has preferred in his dra- 
matic scheme to trace the whole of Arthur's career in rapid out- 
line, rather than to dwell upon particular episodes, and this course 
has resulted in some loss of intelligibility and a certain vagueness 
of motive and character. 

His starting-point, in a prologue, is at the magic mere, whither 
Arthur, guided by Merlin, comes to receive the sword Excalibur. 
The scene then shifts to the great hall at Camelot, where the 
knights are assemblmg to start on the quest for the Holy Grail.' 
Guinevere is already in love with Lancelot, but has discovered no 
sign of an answering passion on his side. The proof of this is 
innocently offered to her by Elaine, who tells of her own deser- 
tion. Thereupon Guinevere, under pretence of pleading Elaine's 
cause, forces confession from Lancelot's own lips, exchanges vows 
with him in a charming scene, and begs him to leave the court for 
her sake and his own. He consents, but Arthur, in his perfect 
trustfulness, interposes his veto, and compels the Queen, whose 
guilty secret is known to the traitor Modred, to bid her lover 
stay. In the second act Lancelot and Guinevere are surprised at 
a love tryst by Modred and his mother, Morgan le Fay ; and in 
the third this pair, who already are conspiring against ?he throne, 
bring matters to a crisis by informing the King. Thenceforward 
the action moves rapidly. After a remarkably powerful scene 
with Lancelot and Guinevere, Arthur departs at the head of his 
knights to repel the rebel invasion and is reported slain. Mean- 
while Modred seizes the crown, and condemns Guinevere, who 
has spurned his advances, to the stake, unless she can produce a 
champion. Arthur, of course, returns to succor her in her ex- 
tremity, but falls beneath Modred's sword, only living long enough 
to hear that he has been avenged by Lancelot, who kills Modred 
and is himself killed in the encounter. 

The Arthur of Mr. Irving is an impersonation of great nobility, 
consistency and intellectual beauty, almost wholly free from the 
extravagances and eccentricities which so marred h'S Macbeth. 
His delivery of Mr. Carr's verse was admirable — clear, musical 
and impressive. In spite of physical disqualifications, he pre- 
sented a figure both heroic and kingly, moving in an atmosphere 
of chivalry and romance. He made the scene at the magic mere 
extraordinarily impres'^Ive. bore himself right regally among his 
knights at Camelot, ex libited exquisite courtesy and devotion 
towards the Queen, and a most manly and tender affection for 
Lancelot. In the great crisis, where he was confronted by the 
proofs of his dishonor, he played with really masterful restraint, 
faithfully portraying the extremity of mental anguish while main- 
taining superb personal dignity. His acting at this juncture was 
really great in its simplicity and strength. In the death-scene he 
was scarcely less effective, and when the curtain fell he was sum- 
moned to the footlights again and again by outbreaks of the heart- 



iest applause. Ellen Terry acted Guinevere delightfully. Her 
love-scenes were full of warmth and her own peculiar grace, her 
penitence was admirably pathetic and womanly, and her defiance 
of Modred rang with truly royal disdain. The Lancelot of Mr. 
Benjamin Webster was an intelligent and earnest but uninspired 
performance. Mr. Cooper's Modred was effective, but harsh and 
mechanical. Elaine had a charming representative in Julia 
Arthur, and Merlin's lines were declaimed in a fine sonorous bass 
by Mr. Valentine. All the minor characters were in thoroughly 
competent hands. 

The stage pictures, designed by Sir Edward Burne- Jones, 
were of extraordinary beauty. The magic mere, a shining pool 
in a dark hollow of the hill, with a stormy sky for background, 
was a marvel of stage illusion, and the great hall at Camelot was 
equally admirable in design and color. Nothing has been seen on 
this stage to compare with the woodland scene of the second act, 
while the final vision of the passing of Arthur was impressive in 
the highest degree. The whole representation, indeed, was an 
object-lesson in theatrical art. 



•»The Year One" 

Perhaps it would be unfair to hold Mr. Charles Barnard re- 
sponsible for all, or even a large part, of the absurdities of this 
piece, which he wrote for Neil Burgess, and which was produced, 
after a fashion, in the Star Theatre on Nov. 2. No doubt the 
vileness of the performance made the subject-matter appear even 
more preposterous than it really was ; but no amount of good act- 
ing could have availed to impart even a semblance of plausibility 
to a plot which includes the assumption by a comic and elderly 
vestal virgin of the robes and authority of a Roman empeior. 
Such an idea might have been put to some practical purpose in a 
professed farce, but in ** The Year One" the interest, presum- 
edly, is intended to be more or less serious. The complete dis- 
aster that befell the first representation of the play might have 
been avoided, if the realistic chariot-race, with which it terminates, 
had proved successful. Unfortunately half the horses concerned 
would not stir ; not so the audience, which, wearied with long 
waits, departed in dudgeon. A thorough revision of the piece will 
doubtless be attempted, as the scenery is far too costly to be laid 
aside unused. 



* The Fine Arts 

Early American Paintings at the fletropolitan fluseum 

The reopening of the Metropolitan Museum has been 
marked by the placing on exhibition of a noteworthy loan-collection 
of early American portraits and other paintings, which have been 
brought together from all parts of the country. The occasion is 
an excellent one on which to form the acquaintance of such paint- 
ers as Gilbert Stuart, Copley, Sully and Washington Allston, 
men admittedly not without merit, but as to whom the estimates 
of those who are supposed to know vary considerably. There are 
here about 1 50 works, of which a large proportion are by the four 
artists named. By Stuart, who is particularly well represented, 
are portraits of Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Madison, Mun- 
roe and Gen. Gates; by Sully, the portrait of Commodore Decatur 
and his **Musidora"; by Washington Allston, his **Deliver^ce 
of St. Peter." There are about a dozen examples of Copley. Of 
the lesser men. interesting for historical rather than artistic rea- 
sons, Trumbull, Pine, Inman, Leutze and several others are well 
represented. The school, as a whole, rarely rises above a certain 
workmanlike and conscientious manner, but in the cases named 
this result is so good that it is possible to rate the portraitists not 
far below Reynolds and Gainsborough, and to speak of Allston 
as a lesser light of the Romantic movement. Altogether, it was 
a remarkable debut for American art, and we have not, as yet, 
got far beyond it, except in variety of aim. 

The Cullum Collection of casts of famous works of Roman and 
Greek sculpture was opened on Nov. 5. It occupies two g-allerics 
on the north side of the building, and includes casts of pediments, 
friezes and metopes of the Parthenon, famous pieces of statuary, 
archaic Greek sculptures, etc. The collection is the gift of the 
late Major-Gen. George W. Cullum. 



Art Notes 

A SERIES of etchings of wild animals by Evert van Muyden vnW 
be printed in the Christmas Scr/dner* s,vf lih an article by the well- 
known hunter of lions and tigers, Capt. Melliss of the Ninth' 
Regiment Bombay Infantry. 
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— Mr. Bartlett. the sculptor, and Mr. Stewart, the painter, have 
been added to the number of American artists wearing the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor. 

— The studies, over 300 in number, which Mr. Du Maurier made 
to illustrate ** Trilby," have been purchased by the London Fine 
Art Society. 

— The dinner of the Architectural League, on Nov. 5, was in the 
nature of a memorial to the late Richard Morris Hunt, for ten 
years one of its members. 



Current Comment 

M. BouRGET AND AMERICA. — Of books about America one 
sometimes wishes there were an end. We know the political and 
social elements of that country so well that every fresh volume of 
the globe-trotter's impressions is a terribly stale repetition. Ameri- 
■cans are rather apt to resent this eternal scribbling about them- 
selves and the land they live in. I do not wonder. It would not 
be a bad idea for Congress to declare that any foreign visitor, 
•caught in the act of taking notes, should be at once conducted to 
the steamer, and deported to Europe. * * ♦ Paul Bourget, 
however, is so exceptional an observer that he cannot be classed 
with the globe-trotters. Every page of his book attests his honest 
■disire to understand a people whose ways were so strange to him. 
Moreover, he brings an intelligence, trained in analysis, to the 
problems of American society. His mission was perfectly well 
known. He was not a * • chiel takin' notes " furtively : his host 
and hostess, and especially his host's daughters, knew what he was 
at. and sometimes made sportive attempts to take him in. The 
American girl cut capers for his benefit; but when a gentle maiden 
gravely assured him that she wanted above all things to be a 
widow, and hoped her husband would be struck by lightning at 
the church door, he saw through the agreeable jest. The study 
of American women, as might be expected, is the most interesting 
part of the book.— Z. F, Austin, in The Album, 

* * * 

Hail and Farewell! — Modjeska has been upon our stage for 
nearly twenty years, and it will be remembered of her that during 
the whole of that time she has labored to set before the commu- 
. nity the noblest subjects in dramatic literature, and the loveliest 
and most imperial creations of the comic and of the tragic Muse. 
To mention her name, as the years drift away, will be to recall a 
presence of stately dignity, of tender poetic beauty, of exquisite 
refinement, and of perfect grace. The influence that she has dif- 
fused upon her contemporaries has made them nobler and better. 
Her ministration as an actress has taught again, — and taught 
with superb skill, — the old and precious lesson that poetry is not 
a dream, but that genius can make it a living thing, — an inspira- 
tion for our daily conduct, and a benediction upon our lives. In 
the dramatic art, as in every other art, the best developments of 
genius have invariably been associated with absolute integrity of 
of character, and goodness of heart. ** Spirits are not finely 
touched but to fine issues." Modjeska will bear into her retire- 
ment a boundless treasure of public respect and affection ; and, 
for many a day, when the old playgoer muses upon the past, 
among the sweetest of his recollections will be those that linger 
round her name. — William Winter, in The Tribune, 

♦ * ♦ 

'•Alabama" in England. — The play proclaims its localism 
in its very title; it is as clearly a picture of local manners as 
^•L'Arl6sienne" or *'Cavalleria Rusticana." Now these lo:al 
manners have for me, I confess, a quite peculiar interest and 
charm ; so that what may detract from the enjoyment of some 
people notably enhances mine. These English-speaking for- 
eigners, so unlike us in manners and habits of thought, and yet 
so instantly and intimately comprehensible, are an unfailing de- 
light to me. I will even go further, and say that in some obscure, 
irrational way they minister to my vanity. I am proud of Amer- 
ica; of its history and its literature; of its diversities of climate, 
nature, character, manners, speech. They are a precious part of 
my birthright. Like Whitman, ••! loaf and invite my soul" 
through all these strange and foreign regions, where yet my lan- 
guage and my race-traditions make me so curiously at home. * 'A 
new language," says some one, **is a new sense"; but this Eng- 
lish language of ours enables us to multiply our senses — that is, 
to envisage the world in new ways — without the labour of acquiring 
new word-stores or constructive forms. Every province of the 
Anglo-Saxon world (not in America alone) is now finding expres- 
sion, and often fine and original expression, in literature. This 



decentralization of fiction, this return to the soil, has been one of 
the chief literary movements of the past twenty years, and has 
produced more than one masterpiece. * * ♦ With me, at any 
rate, it is a delight, nofan effort, to live in imagination under the 
infinite variety of conditions to which the language of Chaucer 
and Kipling gives me free and familiar access. The American 
war, too, out of which the action of *• Alabama" springs, seems 
to me the one war of recent history in which it is possible to take 
a human, as opposed to a merely spectacular, interest. It pos- 
sessed genuine elements of heroism. It was a war of freemen, 
not of automata: of ideals, not of personal ambitions or race- 
hatreds. For all these reasons, then — as a picture of Greater- 
British life and character, and an extension to the stage of a large 
and vital literary movement — ** Alabama" came straight home to 
my sympathies. The foreignness of scene, customs and dialect 
which annoyed some critics added appreciably to my enjoyment of 
Mr. Thomas's humour, sentiment, and scenic skill. In such a 
matter of personal idiosyncrasy, it would be ridiculous to assert 
the *'rightness" or ** wrongness" of either way of feeling. But 
my way of feeling — which seemed to be shared by the great 
majority of the audience — has at least the advantage of widening 
the range of my pleasures. — William Archer, in The Speaker. 

* * * 

A Humorist on Humor. — The humorous story is Ameri- 
can, the comic story is English, the witty story is French. The 
humorous story depends for its effect upon the manner of the 
telling ; the comic story and the witty story upon the matter. 
The humorous story may be spun out to great length, and may 
wander around as much as it pleases, and arrive nowhere in par- 
ticular ; but the comic and witty stories must be brief and end 
with a point. The humorous story bubbles gently along, the 
others burst. The humorous story is strictly a work of art— high 
and delicate art, — and only an artist can tell it; but no art is nec- 
essary in telling the comic and the witty story ; anybody can do it. 
The art of telling a humorous story — understand, I mean by word 
of mouth, not print — was created in America, and has remained 
at home. — Mark Twain, in The Youth* s Companion, 

« Jd « 

Are We So Thin-Skinned?— The fact is that our American 
literary friends have a sort of sneaking, unconscious feeling that 
the English language belongs to them ; that we have really no 
particular business to write novels at all. Our critics are not 
always arguing about the relative merits of American and French 
and Russian novels. They take books impartially. They enjoy 
many American novels, and do not require them to be written in 
London English; they enjoy or pretend to enjoy Russian and 
Spanish and Italian books in translations, and many of them know 
quite a fair amount of French. And when they are suddenly 
rated in a professional manner by an otherwise amiah^ and in- 
telligent person for not always comparing their own novelists un- 
favourably with the latest realist from Russia, or Spain, or the 
Fiji Islands, they merely rub their eyes, and wonder what the 
dear good man is exciting himself about. — London Exchange, 

4( * >|c 

A Study in Superlatives. — To an intellect the most lucid, 
aspiring and potential that the theatre has shown in this age, — 
or in any age, — [Mr. Irving] joins a character the most admirably 
poised and self-contained, an imagination of prodigious celerity, 
ardor and scope, tremulous sensibility, pure taste, and exquisite 
refinement. With him is associated Ellen Terry, the one actress 
of the present time best qualified to match his peculiar achieve- 
ments and to enhance their splendor— a woman of rare beauty, 
and of that mysterious charm which springs from exalted spirit- 
uality of condition and expression— that elusive genius which, 
while it entrances the feelings, is a bafiling bewilderment to the . 
mind. A combination so extraordinary and authoritative, rein- 
forced with an elaborate professional equipment, and wielding 
with competent, experienced skill the varied and splendid forces 
of dramatic art, was. from the outset, predestinate to victory. 
Permanent success happens because it must happen, and it is 
never dependent on chance. In the case of these great actors the 
sovereignty established long ago remains unbroken, and the eager 
emotion and long-continued plaudits that welcomed them last 
night only ratified a loyal regard that was gained by fascination 
and that lives by nature.— il/r. Winter, in The Tribune, 

♦ ♦ * 

Fair Exchange no Robbery. — Frankly, we do not think 
it necessary to import minor poetry from America: not out of 
any desire to depreciate unduly the foreign article, but simply be- 
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cause the native supply is so entirely sufficient to meet all reason- 
able demands. Moreover, to our private taste, there is always 
something a little exotic, almost artificial^ in songs which, under 
an English aspect and dress, are yet so manifestly the product of 
other skies. They affect us like translations; the very fauna and 
flora are alien, remote ; the dog's-tooth violet is but an ill substi- 
tute for the rathe primrose, nor can we ever believe that the wood 
robin sings as sweetly in April as the English thrush. — The 
Athenaum, 

1^ 1^ 1$ 

The Queen's Favorites. — When Mrs. Oliphant dined at 
Windsor Castle, Her Majesty with graceful tact turned the course 
of conversation to literature generally, and female authors in par- 
ticular. **My favorite novelists," she said, **are Marie Corclli 
and Edna Lyall." The loyal who, after reading ** Doreen," differ 
with fear and trembling from the royal predilection, may find com- 
fort in remembering that it was expressed before the book was 
written. It is a long book, yet — herein is the element of surprise 
-—by no means so long as the enterprising reader, who duly ar- 
rives at the four-hundred-and-ninety-sixth and last page, imagines 
it to be. It is decorous— obtrusively decorous — and even Mr. 
Podsnap might commend it to the Young Person without fear of 
calling a blush to her ingenuous cheek. There is an added ad- 
vantage in the fact that to those with whom the reading of the 
daily newspaper is a habit the style will seem familiar. ♦ ♦ * 
Yet with all this to recommend it. ** Doreen,*' even with the back- 
ing of royal authority, would hardly Induce us to declare that 
Edna Lyall is our favorite novelist. — The National Observer, 



Educational Notes 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller has informed the Trustees of the 
versity of Chicago that on Jan. 1896 he will add to its endowment 
$1,000,000 in cash or interest-bearing securities, and that he will 
add to this a further sum of $2,000,000 in amounts equal to the 
contributions of otjiers received by the University before i Jan. 
1900. Mr. Rockefeller's gifts to the University now amount to 
over $7,000,000. This is unquestionably the largest gift ever 
made to an educational institution, with the sole exception of the 
late Senator Leland Stanford's endowment of $20,000,000 to the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. Johns Ho^^kins's $7,000,000 to 
the university that bears his name was a bequest, not a gift 
during his lifetime. 

A number of the friends of Mrs. Agassiz have founded a 
scholarship of $6,000 at Radcliffe College, to be known as the 
Elizabeth Carey Agassiz Scholarship. 

Under the directorship of Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, the Alumnae 
Shakespeaij and Literature Class of the Normal College is giving a 
course of l8:tures on Spain and Spanish Literature. The lectures 
are given on Monday of each week. Mrs. Serrano, by the way. 
was the Spanish Government's Judge of Awards in the Spanish 
Literary and Educational Departments of the Columbian Expo- 
sition. 

A series of lectures upon the History of Architecture now being 
delivered before the Johns Hopkins University includes * * Classical 
Architecture," by Mr. Henry Van Brunt of Kansas City; *• Gothic 
Architecture," by Prof. William R. Ware of Columbia College; 
and •*The Renaissance," by Mr. C. Howard Walker of Boston. 
The John Marshall Prize, a likeness in bronze of the former Chief 
Justice of the United States, awarded annually for an important 
contribution to historical and political sciences published by a 
graduate student of this University, has recently been awarded, 
for 1894, to Prof. Amos Griswold Warner, Ph. D., of the Leland 
Stanford. Jr., University for his book on ** American Charities: a 
Study in Philanthropy and Economics ;" and for 1895 to Mr. Albert 
Shaw, Ph. D., editor of the American edition of The Review of 
Reviews, for his book on •* Municipal Government in Great 
Britain." 

The recent fire at the historic University of Virginia offers a 
splendid opportunity to our publishers. They might prove their 
sympathy with an institution that through its past associations is 
national, not local, by enriching its library. 

The statement prepared by Profs. Albion W. Small and Nathaniel 
Butler of the University of Chicago, in re the discharge of Mr. 
Bemls as University Extension Associate Professor, has been made 
public. It was originally written for the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity only, but proofs of it were stolen and consequently secrecy 
became impossible. As will be remembered, Mr. Bemis claimed 

'^t he was discharged because his socialistic views were displeas- 



ing to at least one of the University's rich benefactors. This the 
statement denies in toto, giving the following as the true reasons : 
I. Mr. Bemis delivered fifteen courses of Extension Lectures dur- 
ing the first year of his connection with the institution, seven dur- 
ing the second, six during the third, and to constantly diminishing 
audiences. Finally it became impossible to make arrangements 
with Extension Centres for Mr. Bemis to lecture at all. 2. Mr. 
Bemis was not strong enough to fill a position as instructor inside 
the University. Concluding, the report says: — *• To summarize, 
Mr. Bemis has compelled us to advertise both his incompetency as 
a University Extension lecturer, and also the opinion of those 
most closely associated with him. that he is not qualified to till a 
University position. ♦ * * The * freedom of teaching ' has 
never been involved in the case." In a note. President Harper 
denies having said: — •• It is all very well to sympathize with the 
workingmen, but we get our money from those on the other side, 
and we cannot afford to offend them." 

The fifth annual dinner and reception of the Emma Willard 
Association of the Troy Female Seminary took place in this city 
on Oct. 30. Mrs. Russell Sage presided at both the dinner and 
the regular business meeting that followed. 

After nearly six years without a president, Colgate University 
opens this year with a young man in that position. President 
George W. Smith was born at Water\nlle, Me., where his father 
was for years Professor of English Literature, and at one time 
Acting President. On completing his college course at Colby, he 
taught for two years, and then pursued a course in law at the 
Albany Law School. After practising the profession for two years- 
in the West, he entered Johns Hopkins University as a graduate 
student in history and politics, and remained there a little more 
than two years. Coming to Colgate in 1892 as Professor of His- 
tory, he began the career that has led to his appointment as Presi- 
dent. November 14 has been set aside as the day for the cere- 
monies attending his inauguration. Mr. James B. Colgate of New 
York, the benefactor of the University, is to deliver the induction 
address, and, after a response by President Smith, the principal 
address of the morning will be delivered by President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins. In the afternoon, invited guests of the University 
will join in a banquet in the new gymnasium, and friends and 
alumni will meet the new President at a reception in the gymnasium 
in the evening. Among other prominent educators who have 
signified their intention of being present are President Hill of 
Rochester, Chancellor Day of Syracuse, P^:esidcnt Raymond of 
Union, President Low of Columbia and President Strong of 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 

Mr. A. A. Healy was installed as President of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences on Nov. i. A committee was 
appointed at the meeting to act on the director's suggestion for 
the establishment of a school of political science. 

The basement of the new Library of Minneapolis is arranged for 
the use of children under twelve. The racks are open, and the 
children are free to make their own selections and report them to 
the assistant in charge of the room. The Milwaukee Library has 
close connections with the public schools. These arrangements 
are in large part due to the activity of the Children's Library As- 
sociation of this city. It is to be hoped that it may be equally 
successful with our own libraries, which have hitherto made no 
special provisions for children. 

The Cambridge University Press is issuing a series of volumes 
dealing with geographical and cognate subjects, to be commenced 
by Prof. A. H. Keane's work on "Ethnology," which is in the 
press. Other volumes will be upon the ••Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Mammals," by Mr. Lydekker; •• History of Ancient 
Geography," by H. F. Tozer ; ** Renaissance Period of Geographi- 
cal Discovery." by E. G. Ravenstein, and ♦•Oceanography," by 
J. Y. Buchanan. The series is under the general editorship of Dr. 
F. H. H. Guillemard. The announcements of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press in mathematics and science include ••The Scientific 
Papers of John Couch Adams," edited by Prof. William Grylls 
Adams, with a memoir by J. W. L. Glaisher; ••The Collected 
Mathematical Papers of the late Arthur Cayley "; ••A Treatise 
on Spherical Astronomy," by Sir Robert S. Ball; •• A Treatise 
on Geometrical Optics." by R. S. Heath, second edition, revised 
and enlarged; ••A Treatise on Abie's Theorem," by H. F. 
Baker; ••A Treatise on the Lunar Theory," by Prof. E. W. 
Brown ; • • An Elementary Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. " 
by Prof J. J. Thomson; •* A Treatise on Geometrical Optics." by 
R. A. Herman; and ••Euclid," Books XI. and XII.. by H. M. 
Taylor. 
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The Board of Managers of St. Luke's Hospital has decided to 
erect on its new site a building to be devoted exclusively to patho- 
logical researches. An endowment of $200,000 is solicited. 

The need of more kindergartens in this city is strongly empha- 
sized by the fact that since their opening, this season, early in 
September, admittance has been refused to 19,467 children, for 
lack of room. Those wishing to aid a really good work, should 
send contributions to the New York Kindergarten Association, 
287 Fourth Avenue. 

Among this year's g^fts to Harvard is $1,000 from Mrs. Schuy- 
ler van Rensselaer for a scholarship in memory of her son, George 
<Jriswold van Rensselaer, who was preparing to enter the college 
at the time of his death, some two years since. 



Notes 

The new work on Charlotte Bronte, upon which Mr. Clement 
Shorter and Dr. Robertson NicoU have been at work for some 
time past, will be published in this country by Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. It will contain a great many hitherto unpublished letters of 
Charlotte's, and a great variety of new material secured from 
her husband, who is still living in Ireland. Mr. Shorter has writ- 
ten an article on Mrs. Gaskell's relations to Charlotte Bronte for 
TAe JVoman at Home. He has in his possession all Mrs. 
Gaskell's correspondence covering the period before she wrote her 
famous life of Charlotte Bront€. 

— The Centenary Edition of Burns announced by Messrs. T. C. 
and E. C. Jack of Edinburgh, mention of which was made in The 
Critic some time igo, will be published in the course of 1896, in 
four volumes. There will be two editions : 600 copies for England 
and 150 for this country, on Arnold's unbleached hand-made paper, 
with facsimiles of MSS. and photogravure reproductions of all the 
authentic portraits of Burns now known. Of this edition, twenty- 
four copies will be printed on Japanese vellum, and signed by the 
editors. The Illustrated Edition will contain an etched portrait 
and about twenty-four original etchings by W. Hole, R. S. A. 
The editors, Messrs. W. E. Henley and T. F. Henderson, have 
had access to some notable collections of Bums MSS. and chap- 
books not open to earlier collectors, and have discovered some new 
poems and many new readings. They appeal to all owners of 
such collections to communicate with them. 

— Among the illustrated books announced by the different pub- 
lishers are Hall Caine's "Manxman" (D. Appleton & Co.), which 
will contain over forty photographs, and is to be issued in an edi- 
tion of 250 copies only; J. M. Barrie's ** Auld Licht Idyls " (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), with eighteen etchings by William Hole, limited to 
100 copies for this country; and an illustrated edition of Miss 
Wormeley's translations of Balzac (Roberts Bros.), sold only by 
subscription. 

— The Messrs. Scribner will publish immediately * * The Private 
Life of Napoleon," being the memoirs of Constant, his valet de 
chambre, translated from the French for the first time, with an 
introduction by M. Imbert de Saint- Amand. This , house an- 
nounces three books by Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch. One, entitled 
''Wandering Heath," is a volume of short stories; while the 
others are a volume of essays entitled " Adventures in Criticism," 
and a novel called *• la." • 

— Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons announce **The Red Repub- 
lic: A Story of the Times of the Commune," by Robert W. 
Chambers; and *'St. Paul, the Traveller and the Roman Citizen," 
by Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish on the 20th of this 
month the long-expected volume of letters by Matthew Arnold. 
The book is in no sense a biography. Miss Grace King's volume 
on *• New Orleans, The Place and the People, " already announced, 
will be issued with some 200 illustrations. The same firm has 
in press Prof. Brander Matthews 's book on ** Book-Binding," a 
novel by Annie Holdsworih. author of **Johlinna Trail, Spinster," 
called •• The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten," and Mr; Doug- 
las Sladen's novel of the life of the English in Japan, ** A Japanese 
Marriage. " This book, which is an argument in favor of a man's 
marrying his deceased wife's sister, has had quite a success in 
England, where this sort of marriage is prohibited by law. 

— The Rev. Amory H. Bradford has written a work on Hered- 
ity and Environment and their Relation to Christian Problems. It 
will be published by the Messrs. Macmillan, who have ready, also, 
a "Life of Lord Dundonald," by J. W. Fortescue. in the Men of 
Action Series, and a second edition of President Hyde's ** Social 
Theology." 



— Messrs. Macmillan will publish Mmc. Belloc's **In a Walled 
Garden," which will contain her reminiscences of her life in Rome 
with Mrs. Jameson, of Paris in 1870, and of many famous people, 
among them George Eliot, Cardinal Manning, Mrs. Booth, Mary 
Hewitt. Basil Montague and the Procters. An important con- 
tribution to the literature of child-study is promised in Dr. A. F. 
Chamberlain's "The Child in Primitive Culture and Folk- 
thought," published by the same house. 

— An entirely new edition of the works of Lord Byron is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It will be edited by Mr. 
W. E. Henley and will include, beside the complete poetical 
works, Byron's public and private letters, which are among the 
best of English letters. The edition, which will be in ten 
volumes, is intended to take the place of the seventeen-volume 
edition of 1833. long since out of print. The same house an- 
nounces a translation, by William Archer, of Dr. Georg Brandes's 
study of "William Shakespeare." Keeping fully abreast of the 
latest English and German researches and criticism. Dr. Brandes 
places the poet in his political and literary environment, and 
studies each play, not as an isolated phenomenon, but as the 
record of a stage in Shakespeare's spiritual history. 

— Messrs. Roberts Bros, announce • * The Keeper of the Sala- 
mander's Order," a tale of adventures for boys and girls, by Will- 
iam Shattuck. illustrated by Walter and Isabel Shattuck. 

— Messrs. George H. Richmond & Co. announce two import- 
ant publications — one a complete edition of Victor Hugo's 
romances, the other a complete edition of Honors de Balzac. No 
complete English translation of these famous writers has hitherto 
been made. The editions will be illustrated by French artists. 

— Messrs. J. Selwin Tait& Sons announce the firstvolumes of their 
Fleur-de-lis Poets: — "Leaves of the Lotus," by David Banks 
Sickels; " A Woman's Love Letters," by S. A. Hensley; "An 
Oaten Pipe," by the Rev. James B. Kenyon. They announce, 
also, "The Model of Christian Gay," by Horace Annesley Vach- 
ell; "A Jesuit of To-day ," by Orange McNeill; " The Invisible 
Playmate," by William Canton; "Scottish Folk-Lore," by the 
Rev. Duncan Anderson; and " Fifty Thousand Dollars Ransom." 
by David Malcolm. 

— "The Father of the Forest, and Other Poems," will be the 
name of Mr. William Watson's new volume of verse. 

— Mr. Thomas Hardy says in the preface to "Jude the Ob- 
scure," that in it he has endeavored " to give shape and coher- 
ence to a series of seemings, or personal impressions, the ques- 
tion of their consistency, or their discordance, or their perma- 
nence, or their transitoriness not being regarded as of the first 
moment." He adds : — " For a novel addressed by a man to men 
and women of full age, and one which attempts to deal unaffect- 
edly with the fret and fever, derision and disaster that may rage 
in the wake of the strongest passion known to humanity, as well 
as to point without a mincing of words the tragedy of unfulfilled 
aims, I am not aware that there is anything in the handling to 
which exception can be taken." Mr. Hardy was engaged upon 
this book from 1887 until the end of 1894. The Messrs. Harper 
are issuing the book. 

— Mr. M. H. Spielmann's history of Punch, on which he has 
been working during the last four years, will be published by the 
Cassell Pub. Co., with about 1 20 illustrations, portraits and fac- 
similes. The same firm announces " Girls, New and Old," Mrs. 
L. T. Meade's new story for the young. 

— Mr. Leonard Huxley is preparing a life of his father, the 
late Prof. Huxley ; and a biography of the late P. G. Hamerton is 
being prepared by his widow. 

— "Mr. J. M. Barrie." says The New Budget, "is a little anx- 
ious about • Sentimental Tommy. ' Readers of next year's Scrib- 
ner s will be the first to see it; and the author, who has given it 
more pains than he has given to any earlier work, will not be quite 
happy till their verdict is pronounced." 

— Mr. Walter H. Page, formerly the editor of The Forum, has 
made an editorial engagement with Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

— The Century Co. celebrated on Nov. i the twenty, fifth anni- 
versary of the first appearance of its magazine by giving its 
employees a half-holiday, and by exhibiting at its offices all the 
posters it had ever issued, so far as they were recoverable. The 
collection included excellent examples of Eugene Grasset, Louis 
J. Rhead, George Wharton Edwards, Howard Pyle. Charles 
Dana Gibson, Joseph Pennell, Palmer Cox and other well-known 
artists. 
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— Harper s Round Table celebrated its sixteenth anniversary 
with its issue of Nov. 5. Among its announcements for the 
coming year is a series of papers on professions for boys. 

— Book News has donned a new and artistic cover, printed in 
red and black. 

— Bangs & Co. will sell on Nov. 11-14, 1.290 volumes of 
Americana from the library of a well-known collector ; on Nov. 
1 5 a catalogue of 348 volumes of standard and scarce books, em- 
bracing history, travels, the drama, etc. ; and on Nov. 18-21 the 
library of David Adee, containing 898 volumes of rare and stand- 
ard books. 

— At the sale, last week, in Philadelphia, of the library of scarce 
Americana of Mr. Polock, an old bookseller and bibliophile of that 
city, an interesting collection of imprints of Benjamin Franklin was 
sold. There were in all fifty-odd books in the collection, covering 
a wide period of Franklin's career as a printer. Some bore the 
imprint of B. Franklin and D. Hall ; others of B. Franklin alone, 
and still others — and these are most rare— the name of Benjamin 
Franklin in full. Among the prices paid were $50 for Cicero's 
•* Cato Major " and ••Discourses on Old Age " ; $120 for ••The 
Constitution of Freemasonry, containing the History, Charges, 
Regulations, " etc. , printed in 1 734, which has the additional interest 
of being the first book on Freemasonry published in America ; 
$26 for •• Flam Truths and Serious Considerations on the Present 
State of the City Philadelphia," etc., written as well as printed by 
Franklin ; $23 for •• Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania," three pages. 1749; $18 for a sermon by Gilbert 
Tenncnt. with the imprint Benjamin ; $29 for the • • Recollections of 
Courtship and Marriage," the authorship of which is. ascribed to 
Franklin himself ; $1 1 5 for •• A Dialogue between Two Countrymen 
who met at Brunswick," 1742; $95 for •• Extracts from the Min- 
utes and Votes of the House of Assembly of the Colony of New 
Jersey, met in General Assembly at Burlington, Saturday. October 
6th, 1742 " ; and $29 for a copy of •• Poor Richard's Almanac " for 
1757. 

— Ex-President Harrison is writing a series of articles for The 
Ladies* Home Journal on •• This Country of Ours." The pa- 
pers are designed for women, and deal with the workings of 
our Government, and various national questions. The first will 
appear in the December number of the magazine. 

— With its November number a special edition of Munsey's 
Magazine appears in a cloth cover designed by Mr. George R. 
Halm. This, we believe, is something new in magazine covers. 

— Herbert Spencer has added a few weighty words to the Cana- 
dian copyright question, in the London Times of Oct. 22. He 
draws attention to the fact that the multiplication of centres of 
production, the necessity of setting, printing and binding the same 
book anew in different places to comply with obstructive laws, de- 
stroys the margin of profit, and will cause many books to remain 
unpublished that otherwise would be added to the siim of human 
knowledge. 

—••The Two Pages " is the title of Mr. Stanley J. VVey man's 
new historical tale. 

— The rather complicated case of the Bibliographischcs Institut 
Meyer of Leipzig vs. Estes & Lauriat and S. E. Cassino & Co. of 
Boston has been decided by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
The plates of the •• Standard Natural History " were at issue. They 
were sold by the German publishers to the two Boston firms, to be 
used by both ; but Messrs. Estes & Lauriat sold their interest to 
Messrs. S. E. Cassino & Co. The latter firm dissolved and then 
went out of business, the plates being sold to Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The court holds that these different sales do not 
constitute a breach of contract, but that, as the contract is joint, 
all concerned in them are liable for the final sale to Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. It decided, also, that damages are to be 
assessed. 

— Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith has returned to this city after a four 
months' visit to Europe. 

— The first shipment of ••Trilby" to Australia was much 
delayed, and as a consequence the book was impatiently ex- 
pected. The 2000 copies were, received on a Saturday morning 
and put on sale without delay. It is said that in consequence the 
attendance at church on the following Sunday was much smaller 
than usual. ••Trilby; An Operatic Burlesque" comes from 
Buffalo, where it seems to have been performed in the Star 
Theatre last April. It took four men to write the words, but 
only one to write the music. 



— A special feature of the Woman's Festival to be held at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Nov. 12 will be a picture-play, pre- 
pared for the occasion by Mr. Alexander Black, author of the now 
famous • • Miss Jerry, "just published by the Scribners. There will 
be no accompanying text, but the series of dissolving views will 
be called ''Then and Now." and will illustrate all the great 
changes in woman's position. Tickets may be obtained from 
Mrs. Kate Bond. 230 West Fifty-ninth Street. 

— According to the London Literary World, ••One of tjie 
many interesting points in the biography of Lord Tennyson will 
be the Laureate's relations with the Queen. These will be best 
indicated by some letters which he addressed to Her Majesty, and 
which, despite their very flattering terms, the Queen has not felt 
she ought to withhold from publication." 

— The one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Keats was 
commemorated in America by many an article in magazines, 
weeklies and daily newspapers ; his admirers toasted his * * im- 
mortal memory," at private tables; and in at least one editorial 
room, his mask was set up, with roses and autumn leaves before it. 
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The Laborer and His Hire 

Coming from so experienced an editor, Mr. Edward W. 
Bok*s article on « The Modern Literary King " in the No- 
vember Forum is rather puzzling in its logic — or lack thereof. 
The " Literary King " he refers to is the Almighty Dollar, 
which is, he says, " the curse of our literature to-day. It has 
become the juggernaut of the author." In his introductory 
paragraph, Mr. Bok lyrically describes the ideal state of the 
author : — 

**Time was — and it is not so very long ago— that an author, 
when he sat down to write a book, felt as if he were approaching 
a devout task. He felt as if the pen were a sacred instrument : 
the book a gospel. He lived a sane life : that is. he feared God 
and slcpt^ eight hours every night, — and when a man does those 
two things he is sane and very far removed from pessimism. * ♦ * 
When he wrote, it was because he felt within him a mental or 
spiritual impulse which drove him to the pen ; and when his work 
appeared in print, people realized that the man had written because 
he had something to say. He had a message. He wrote from 
inspiration. * * ♦ Those were, indeed, pastoral days in lit- 
erature, and in America more particularly. The * needs ' of the 
publisher, the •requirements' of the public, were far from the 
mind of the writer when he wrote, and yet his work invariably 
met both needs and requirements. But the author was himself in 
those days, and what he gave was of himself and his best self. 
He believed in inspiration, and waited for it before he wrote." 

This alluring picture is rather incomplete. Mr. Bok quotes 
as examples Thackeray and Washington Irving and Gibbon. 
But in those "pastoral days" of American literature there 
were, just as there are to-day, authors who would never have 
written, had they waited for inspiration — authors who had 
their day of popularity, but whose names are unknown of 
the present generation. Putnam's Monthly was filled 
with stories by writers who are forgotten forever in its 
almost inaccessible pages, and the Duyckinck collection in 
the Lenox Library contains a most interesting collection of 
early American novels that were written without inspiration 
— for the love of writing them, maybe — perhaps for the 
love of money. Then, as now, publishers experimented 
with books of promise as well as with works of genius, and 
the public of the period sometimes preferred the former. 
Genius and inspiration are not convertible terms. No man sits 
down to his first book without the latter; but few bring to its 
composition the former. Again, genius is a comprehensive 
word : it covers the faculty of taking infinite pains, which 
was Maupassant's supreme gift, and the dash of Scott ; yet 
both are great. The world would have sorely lacked for 
reading-matter, if only the few men of genius of each gen- 
eration had written for it ; and to take our heritage of the 
ages from Shakespeare to Thackeray for comparison with 
our present men-of-letters is unjust, in that no allowance is 
made for the former's forgotten contemporaries. This gen- 
eration may yet contribute to the band of immortals a few 
names — and if it does, it will have done its work well. 

Bearing in mind the uninspired writers of former ages, we 
approach Mr. Bok's second paragraph: — "Nowadays we 
have changed all this. Inspiration is given no chance : one 
is almost led to say that it has become an unknown quality 
in our literature." But has it ? Can we surely say that the 
proportion of inspiration in the amount of literature pro- 
duced has grown less to any great extent than it was for- 
merly, when we take into consideration the changed — or, 
rather, the constantly changing — conditions of our life ? 
Within the last twenty years man has awakened to so many 
problems and new possibilities, that he rushes hither and 
thither on his onward course, bewildering with his own be- 
wilderment the poor author who needs so badly a "sane life " 



and " eight hours of sleep every night." Moreover, among 
other bad habits, modem man has contracted the reading 
habit — a rage for printed pages in weekly and monthly papers, 
in pamphlets and books, — a habit that craves quantity rather 
than quality and has produced a debasement of taste. Of a 
digestion of what they read, there can be no question whatever 
with modem readers. Hardly have the contents of Wednes- 
day's weekly paper been gulped down, than Thursday's sheet is 
dropped in the letter-box, to be followed by another on Fri- 
day, a fourth on Saturday, and on Sunday by a hash of 
printed words, covering eveiything under the sun, from cook- 
ing recipes to Armenian atrocities, from a report of a sermon 
to one of a prize-fight. And people swallow it all, and read 
comic papers on Monday and Tuesday, while waiting for 
Wednesday's round to begin again. Qf all this they remem- 
ber little, which would be a blessing, after all, were it not 
that the curious jumble of facts and inaccuracies, conjectures 
and suggestions that remains is taken for culture. There- 
fore it is so refreshing to meet occasionally a man who 
knows one thing well, and to listen to his wisdom. For this 
deplorable condition, pace Mr. Bok, the modem editor, not 
the poor author, is responsible ; nay, more, no week passes 
without attempts to add new periodical publications to the 
bewildering mass through which man has persuaded himself 
that he must wade to keep abreast of the "culture" of our 
day. 

" The one thought of the author of tO;day," continues 
Mr. Bok, " is to make matter out of mind. The successful 
writer of the present, once he has secured the eye of the 
public, feels that he must keep himself and his work before 
the eye of that public. He must produce and go on pro- 
ducing, whether impulse or inspiration comes to him or not. 
He must, he feels, produce just so much work. He is sin- 
cere and conscientious in the hope that what he does will 
be good work. But if it happens to be otherwise, which is 
more than likely, he feels that he is not altogether to blame." 
But why should editors or publishers accept and publish his 
work if it is bad? They have the power to refuse it, to the 
benefit of their own papers and pockets and reputations. 
And if the public persists in clamoring for the bad stuff, is 
it not barely possible that the editor or publisher may be 
wrong in his judgment, and the public be right? Such 
things have happened ere now. 

We now reach Mr. Bok's great grievance : the author of 
to-day writes for money — as much money as he can get. 
To be sure, there is truth in this : the commercial spirit is 
perceptible in the art of letters more than it ever was before. 
However, Mr. Bok generously admits that " publishers and 
authors are equally responsible" — not to mention editors. 
But more than either, the spirit of the age is responsible for 
this. Our needs are greater than ever, the luxuries of the 
past have become the necessaries of to-day ; money has be- 
come our criterion of most things — even of brains ; and up- 
consciously, almost, we consider the author who buys coun- 
try houses and horses and carriages as greater than he who 
lives in furnished rooms and goes afoot. The publisher, like 
Frankenstein, has raised an all- devouring monster in his 
vaunted " circulation," and he must feed it with what it 
wants, or drop out of the struggle for existence, from which 
Mr. Bok desires the author to withdraw of his own free will 
on a basis of five — not four or six — cents per word. What 
guarantee he has that an author will do better work for five 
cents a word than for fifteen, and wait for inspiration in the 
bargain, it is hard to understand. Did not Scott write under 
tremendous pressure, and avowedly to pay off his debts ; did 
not Thackeray declare that he would never have written a 
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line without the need of money; was not Dickens obliged 
to furnish a certain number of words for each part of his 
stories as they were originally published in the green covers 
now so coveted by collectors? And was not Victor Hugo 
notoriously rapacious without marring the majesty of his 
stanzas? 

Inspiration, like genius, is an elastic term. In some 
writers it manifests itself as plot, in others as psychological 
analysis, in still others as the handling of philosophical, relig- 
ious or social problems. Some have only one plot, and to the 
day of their death merely change the names of their charac- 
ters and the scene of action in each successive story without 
being found out by the public, which in its race for culture 
has no time to stop and think. Of such are the " society " 
novelists, and many writers of stories of adventure. Both 
are sure of their audience, which has a great deal of taste, 
and most of it very bad. The writers of adventure may pro- 
duce masterpieces, the " society " novelists hardly ever, for 
their readers do not want society stories like "Vanity Fair" so 
much as books of etiquette disguised as fiction, with mem- 
bers of the 400, foreign noblemen, crests, coats-of-arms and 
noblesse oblige stuck in at suitable intervals. Here the inspi- 
ration is not found in the book itself, but in the discernment 
of snobbery in a certain portion of the reading pub- 
lic. In fact, to profit by the foibles of others may 
fairly be called genius. The psychologist must needs pro- 
ceed from inspiration to inspiration, if his mind be suf- 
ficiently strong and clean to abstain from a constant con- 
templation of the breaking of a certain commandment. 
Once that dangerous rock is passed, he may develop, like 
M. Bourget, from a "psychologist" into a "moralist'*; and 
then, if he have genius, he shall be immortal; if he have not, 
he may grow into a bore. Problems of all kinds are in- 
numerable; they may be classed as a sub divison of the psy- 
chological category, and offer great possibilities for needless 
excitement and questionings of the heart. It should be un- 
derstood that Mr. Bok writes only of novelists, and that what 
is said here appUes throughout to fiction only. If there be 
one art in which practice makes perfect, it is the art 
of writing. Genius sometimes may carry an unexperi- 
enced writer triumphantly to the end; inspiration never. 
Flaubert pursued to the end the unattainable ideal of finding 
the only perfect way to construct each sentence in his works ; 
and Guy de Maupassant is reported to have said to Alexan- 
dre Dumas: — **If I were rich enough not to be obliged to 
write, my dream would be to write only one more book, a 
short one, at which I should always continue to work, and 
which I should order to be buried on the day of my death." 
No writer is ever content with what he has written; and 
those that are, will never be among the ones who receive fif- 
teen cents per word for their work. 

Authors may be more commercial in these days than they 
were in former times ; or maybe it is an agent, or a business- 
like wife, who is so for them. But, once the contract made, 
the author, if he have found his true vocation, most likfely 
forgets all about it, and thinks only of the men and women 
he is creating, lives with them through good days and evil, 
enjoys the struggle with words and phrases, and at the end 
may feel that he has parted with personal friends, as did 
Dickens, or weep over their deaths, as did Dumas when he 
had killed Porthos. All this in spite of the fact that he is to 
receive fifteen cents per word, and that he knew it when he 
began. " Time is the capital of men of brains," and that 
author is worthy of his earnings, however high the clamor of 
his readers may make them, who, with a quill, some ink and 
a ream of paper, can compel the busy world to turn from its 
marts, and make it feel for the moment that the world he 
has created is more real than that to which it must return 
when his last page has been read. 

Mr. Bok speaks of "fictitious values of manuscripts." 
What are they ? The author cannot create them ; the pub- 
lisher only if he wishes to court bankrilptcy. There re- 



mains, then, the public. And the moment the public creates 
such a value, it ceases to be fictitious, because that pubHc is 
ready to reimburse the publisher, and more. Mr. Bok ob- 
jects to the system of " ordering " stories, and of stipulating 
the number of words. It is here — in the publishers office, — 
that literature becomes an article of artistic merchandise — 
not, as Mr. Bok states, before, except in rare instances. 
The publisher has to calculate the cost of setting, printing, 
paper and binding, the size of an edition, and a hundred 
other matters that go towards bringing about his success 
or failure. Nor is his a cast-iron rule : he will confer with 
the author in the matter of length ; and when he accepts a 
story that has not been ordered, he often has to suggest the 
cutting-out of thousands of words whose omission improves 
the tale. For generally an author is the worst judge of his 
own work. Having gone over it again and agam, he loses 
the power to detach himself from it, to stand before it and 
see it impartially. Moreover, the stipulation of the number 
of words does not always injure a story. Authors of experi- 
ence have a rather exact idea of the length of the story they 
have in mind ; Mr. Bok's anecdote of the author who said 
that he could make a novel of 40,000 words, and then it 
would be $6,000, or he could spin it out to 60,000, in which 
case the price would be $7,500, is undoubtedly true, but a 
rare exception, we believe ; as certainly was the author who 
put a few more words into his short story " to cover his type- 
writer's bill," and included in the total number the title, the 
chapter-heads and his own signature. As to the ordering of 
novels, that is a necessity, if the publisher is to do business. 
Mr. Bok's wide experience must have taught him how utterly 
impossible are ninety-nine per cent, of the mss. submitted to 
long-suffering publishers and editors. Were they to rely 
upon these for their spring and fall lists of books, they would 
not find twenty books a year — always accepting the fact that 
the modern Frankenstein monster must have its jaws filled 
continuously, and cannot be made to turn around to masti- 
cate and digest at leisure its rich literary heritage of the past 
ages. 

The system of " ordering " books is rather a help than 
otherwise to the author. His inspiration is just as likely to 
come from without as from within, and genius is notoriously 
lazy in inspiring itself. And. the " literary adviser " of a 
publishing-house, and the editor of a periodical, often render 
this service. They watch the literary field and all its move- 
ments, study the trend of public thought and taste, historical 
and literary anniversaries, and the closing of the bonds that 
draw the whole world ever nearer together. Thus do they 
get ideas, and these ideas, in the form of an order to an 
author, often form the latter's inspiration. The custom of 
" ordering " in art is not new, as Mr. Bok seems to think. 
In painting and sculpture it has been done from time imme- 
morial — witness "The Nightwatch " and so much of Michel- 
angelo's work, — and to day no painter, no sculptor considers 
an order as a clog upon his genius. 

Editors and publishers, says Mr. Bok in conclusion, pay 
for the names attached to literary work, not for the 
quality of that work itself. But have not the editors of 
certain periodicals to blame themselves for this, and have • 
not publishers a right to complain of them, too? The con- 
stant " puffing " of authors in the literary notes sent out by 
the editors of certain periodicals, the statements that " Mrs. 
X. is spending the summer in Italy, and will go to Egypt in 
the fall," and that she has received a great many thousands 
of dollars for her latest story ; the glamor of prosperity and 
large financial transactions thrown purposely over all these 
advertisements, which are only occasionally followed by a 
brief sentence about the character of the work itself, has 
spread abroad an opinion that the rewards of literature must 
be even greater than they really are ; and how great is the 
strength of public opinion can best be judged by the editors 
who have to pay prices that are at least in some measure 
commensurate with the figures they send out. Painters, 
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playwrights, sculptors, musicians and actors are rewarded for 
their works in a way so magnificent that the income of even 
the best-paid author seems paltry. It is fit that at last the 
time has come when literature repays, at least in some 
measure, her votaries for their labors — repays them, that is, 
in material comfort as well as in the higher happiness that 
is the greatest reward of all who devote themselves to crea- 
tive art. 

As long as the public refuses to read the masterpieces of 
yore, and persists in wading through the sea of printed 
sheets, which the now-despairing modern editor has taught 
it to expect from day to day ; as long as that editor deems 
it unwise to experiment with those masterpieces, as the pub- 
lishers have begun to do ; and as long as the tendency is to 
increase the number of periodicals thrown upon the market, so 
long will the prices in literature remain high. They rather 
tend to increase, indeed, if we * take into consideration Mr. 
Waugh's recent statement, made in his London Letter in 
The Critic^ that the demand for " names " will in the near 
future be probably larger than the supply. The situation is 
undoubtedly unsound, but it cannot be solved by Mr. Bok's 
suggestion that the author insist upon only five cents per 
word when he can get fifteen. Even an Altrurian author 
might justly object to such Quixotism in an age whose king 
is the Almighty Dollar. Perchance some time our latter- 
day culture may break out in a new direction — amateur 
telepathy with the planet Mars, or sane living amid woods 
and fields, — and then there will be changes that will involve 
the reward of the editor and his publisher, which is exceeding 
great, as well as that of the poor author, who, says Mr. Bok, 
is laboring far too hard to be worthy of his hire. 

A. SCHADE VAN WeSTRUM. 



Literature 

"The Huguenots'' 

And the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. By Henry M. Daird, 2 
vols, Charles Scribner^s Sons, 

The volumes now offered to the public under the fore- 
going title form the last link in Prof. Baird's Huguenot tril- 
ogy. In one sense they " constitute an independent history, 
intended to be complete in itself, of the causes and the 
effects, proximate and remote, of the repeal of one of the 
most important laws ever given by a human legislator." At 
the same time " they form the conclusion and natural com- 
plement of a historical series of which the first two parts 
have heretofore been published, in * The Rise of the Hugue- 
nots of France' and *The Huguenots and Henry of Na- 
varre.' " 

These three works, six volumes in all, are thus devoted to 
the story of those who in France took up the religious views 
promulgated by Jacques Leffevre and of that renovation to 
which Lef^vre referred when, grasping his pupil Farel by the 
hand, he said in impressive tones, " Guillaume, the world is 
about to be renewed, and you will behold it I " The first of 
them narrates the rise and rapid growth of the Huguenots 
as a religious and political party, and exposes the futility of 
the bloody persecutions that culminated in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew's Day. Then follows the account of the 
equally futile warfare of Henry IH. and of the League, and 
the struggle of the new party to obtain some sort of religious 
liberty, this being secured finally by the Edict of Nantes, 
under Henry IV., who was once their ally in arms. Here was 
the most marked acknowledgment so far of the strong posi- 
tion occupied by French Protestantism. The final chapter 
of this second work deals with the brighter days of the 
Protestants under the Edict, down to the death of Henry IV., 
in 16 10. The present work covers a period of nearly two 
hundred years, and treats of the attempt to undo Henry's 
work. To the gradual encroachments of Louis XIII. suc- 
ceed the heartless measures of Louis XIV. in preparing for 
the recall of the Edict, and this in turn is succeeded by the 
Revocation itself and the mournful consequences to France. 



The drama is not complete, however, until the long struggle 
for recovery of ecclesiastical organization and civil and re- 
ligious rights is reproduced, as well as the crowning act of 
all — complete recognition by the civil government, in the 
second year of this century. 

Even the most general reader can scarcely have failed to 
note that Prof. Baird has had for his historical researches a 
field of absorbing interest, one that comprises the varied 
scenes and forces of three exceptional centuries, where the 
vicissitudes of an oppressed people call out the most inter- 
esting and most important of hj^man experiences; a field, too, 
that furnishes morals of surpassing value, together with all 
the enthusiasm born of a winning cause. Nor will it be new 
to those who have read the other pieces in the author's tril- 
ogy to think of him as among the very few in the company 
of Prescott and Motley. His work is not only that of a 
modern scholar, but of an exceptionally artistic writer as 
well. The minute research, critical, unprejudiced judgment 
and accurate statement which are manifest on every page, 
would alone secure these books a place among our historical 
classics. But beyond all this, here are the evidences of high 
art, the ability to present a living picture of another time, 
the faculty of making the spirit of generations long gone so 
real that the reader of the present is a very part of it. Of 
the style in these pages it must be said without reserve that 
it is that of a master. 

Among the most noteworthy features the reader finds here, 
appears a very skilful arrangement of material. Perhaps a 
brief reference to this and the general proportions observed 
may give a more adequate idea of the work. There are 
twenty chapters, distributed among six Books. Eight ot 
these are given to the first fifty years after Henry IV., the 
epoch during which the Huguenots made their greatest ma- 
terial and intellectual advancement. In this half-century 
they had their best opportunities to show to the world their 
real genius, the good consequences of their ecclesiastical 
organization and the excellence of the moral and religious 
training which they were not allowed to extend throughout 
France. Here happen, to be sure, the thre6 wars and the 
reduction of La Rochelle ; but these measures were aiming 
to reduce the military and political importance of the new 
party without depriving its members of the enjoyment of 
real benefits secured by the Edict. The two chapters of the 
Third Book deal with the undermining of the Edict, the 
growing persecution of the twenty years following Louis's 
assuming personal control of the government, and, with the 
prelude of the Revocation, the great dragonnades of the next 
five years. 

It here appears how "the Edict of Revocation, when 
at length it came, was not a detached act of supreme 
iniquity. It was rather the culmination of a long series of 
criminal acts." To the Revocation and its consequences, 
both in persecution at home and in emigration to foreign 
lands, is accorded an extended discussion in four chapters, 
reaching to the year 1 702. The exiles are not followed much 
beyond the bounds of France ; that inviting field is willed 
to other hands. But the account of the great emigration 
and of the contemporary effort to make all France Catholic, 
together with that of the early conventicles after the Revo- 
cation, furnishes some of the most interesting and dramatic 
features of the entire story. As for the uprising of the 
Camisards, that episode, though confined to a period of eight 
years and engaging but comparatively small numbers, is 
thought entitled to very full treatment in three chapters. 
Ample justification is found in the heroic character of the 
conflict, not to speak of the interesting questions concer ning 
the natural right of the peasants of the C^vennes to resort to 
arms, and concerning the influence of this resort to arms 
on the progress of that religion in whose interests the war 
was waged. The remaining three chapters discuss, first, 
the Churches of thg Desert, the work of those preachers and 
missionaries who gradually accomplished, in the midst of 
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almost unprecedented adversities, the beginning of the re- 
generation of French Protestantism. Following this, the 
record of the winning of toleration between the years 
1763 and 1787, and then of full recognition, carries the 
reader into that glad sense of victory that is only aroused by 
close sympathy with those who, though suflfering many things, 
have at last won a hard battle, and have assured by their 
sacrifices the triumph of right and truth. 

It may be of interest to note, in closing, that the studies 
now concluded were begun by the author of these volumes 
more than thirty years ago. Tke circumstance that he has 
been able to complete his undertaking can be no less than a 
constant source of pleasure and satisfaction to every Ameri- 
can who is proud of his country's historians, as well as to 
every representative of this or other lands who finds delight 
in the story of human liberty. 



" Prince Henry the Navigator " 

The Hero of Portugal and of Modem Discovery^ 1^94-1460, By C, /?. 
Beazley. (Heroes of the Nations Series,) G, P, Putnam's Sons, 

Seneca, in his "Medea," prophesied that times would 
come when old Ocean would loose his chains, the great 
Earth would lie patent, and Ultima Thule vanish from her 
face : — 

* * Vcnient annis 

Saecula sens, quibus Oceanus 

Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 

Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 

Detcgat orbes ; ncc sit tcrris 

Ultima Thule." 
The ocean veil has been gradually lifted, first one corner and 
then another, until now every feature of that mystic Tellus, 
so strange and so vaguely known to the ancient world, stands 
almost perfectly revealed in the light of repeated discovery. 
From immemorial antiquity men have been tugging at this 
Isis-veil, talking to this sphinx, endeavoring to get complete 
utterance out of the one, complete disclosure out of the 
other, '^'he old dark-faced Phoenicians began the restless 
questioning and sounded and sailed and settled the shores 
of the Mediterranean in their Tyrian or Carthaginian ships. 
Then inquisitive Hellas, ever alert and ever a-tiptoe for nov- 
elty, took up the cue, spread on the magic islands of her 
archipelago, ran round the rim of the Middle Sea like flies 
around a huge punch-bowl, confirmed Carthaginian discov- 
eries, and settled Sicily, Marseilles, bits of Hispania, and, 
passing out through the Pillars of Hercules, made a venture- 
some voyage under Pytheas into northern seas. Little by 
little the " Heart of the World " became known to keen 
Greek eyes, plundering Roman consuls, wily Oriental satraps, 
Moslem geographers and Christian explorers ; the dim world 
emerged into definition, like the negative of a photograph 
from its chemical bath ; islands, peninsula contours, moun- 
tain ranges, continents, assumed distinctness on the charts, 
and in the minds of Greek, Roman and Moslem became 
less like the confused landscapes of Dante's " Purgatorio, " 
and did not vanish into all-swallowing seas, like the lost 
Atlantis. As discovery approached the times of Columbus 
and abandoned the tangled statements of Strabo and Ptol- 
emy, four nations, settled on the outer rim of the now well- 
authenticated world — Spain, Portugal, England and Norway, 
— looked with more and more intent and daring gaze west- 
ward on Homer's "illimitable ocean sea" ; individual cap- 
tains and princes, overcoming dread and superstition and 
imperfect knowledge of navigation, ventured out on the im- 
mense salt water-expanse, crept down the coast of Africa, 
out toward Madeira, Canaries, Azores, down the frozen 
fjords of Greenland and Labrador, and finally, in a burst of 
epic daring, reached to the warm heart of the beautiful An- 
tilles, the gulfs of " Little Venice " (Venezuela) and the 
flowery swamps of Florida. Thus the veil of Isis was rent 
in twain at last, and half the strange, eve»vanishing, ever- 
elusive face was seen in all its saliency and outline. 



- Mr. Beazley's admirable monograph, which reveals much 
.original research and a thorough mastery of comparative 
geographical science, shows in detail how great a part Prince 
Henry, the bachelor saint (as one might call him) of Portu- 
gal, had in this gradual elimination of darkness from the 
face of the earth — a hero-discoverer almost as distinguished 
as Cabot and Columbus, who died only twenty-two years be- 
fore the discovery of America, and made that discovery alto- 
gether probable and practicable. Several lives of the famous 
" Navigator " — as he is preeminently called — are well known 
to scholars, among them Major's, Wappaus's " Heinrich der 
Seefahrer" and De Weer's " Prinz Heinrich"; but none, 
we fancy, matches the present biography in clearness, in the 
value of the map illustrations, and in chronological order- 
liness. Mr. Beazley gives interesting testimony to the accuracy 
of the Anglo-Saxon conception of the "divagations" of the 
world in the pre-Crusading Christian period, and bases his 
statements upon the map in the Cottonian collection. The 
matter-of-fact English were always practical even in their 
fictions. The exquisite beauty of Portuguese architecture, 
unknown to, or ignored by, most European ramblers, comes 
out vividly in the illustrations of the book. There is 
hardly a lovelier building in Europe than the Batalho abbey 
near Lisbon. 



**The Journal of Countess Prancoise Krasinska" 

Great Grandmother of Victor Emmanuel. Tr, from the Polish by Kasi- 
mir Dziekofisky. A, C, McClurg ^ Co, 

This little boor gives us a charming description of man- 
ners and life in Poland during the last century ; it reads more 
like a novel than a journal. The little Countess begins 
her narration at the age of sixteen, with an account of her 
family, the Krasinskas, in whose antiquity she glories : can 
she not recite its genealogy as perfectly as her morning 
prayers ? The second in a family of four sisters, Fran9oise 
was the beauty ; as she naYvely says:—" I have heard more 
than once that I am pretty, and sometimes, looking in the 
mirror, I think so myself." Her home was the castle of 
Maleszon, a lonely looking nest for this young life. The 
girls occupied the third floor with their governess, and Fran- 
9oise tells us that the stairs were her delight: — ** I often 
grasp the stair rail, and I am down in a second, without 
my feet once touching the floor. Oh it is such fun I" Then 
the eldest daughter was sought in marriage in the dignified, 
stately manner of the time. The lively Fran^oise thus ex- 
presses her opinion : — •* I do not like the Staroste, he is so 
grave, he never looks at the girls ; he converses only with 
my honored Parents." The meek little sister, more in keep- 
ing with the age, was perfectly satisfied, and the betrothal 
took place. A skein of silk was given her to wind, her suc- 
cess in disentangling it demonstrating her patient enough to 
meet the trials of married life. The account of the prepara- 
tions for the wedding, Fran9oise's delight at the increased 
gayety, the old Polish customs, the ceremony in the church 
and the solemn aff'air at the castle, where the bride danced 
with every gentleman in turn, ending with her father, is very 
entertaining. When it was all over, Fran9oise wrote : — " I 
cannot get accustomed to call her Madame Starostine, but 
it would not be proper to speak to her otherwise. I am sure 
she will grieve to leave her home and to go away with a man 
whom she knows so little. It must be awful." The young 
Countess had a first proposal before the wedding-guests dis- 
persed ; but it was made only to her parents, and she first 
learned of it by seeing at dinner a goose served up with 
black gravy, which was the delicate manner in Poland in 
those days of announcing to a young aspirant that his suit 
had been rejected. 

Fran9oise was sent to Warsaw to be introduced to society 
by her aunt, the Princess of Lubin. For a year she was 
the cynosure of all eyes; the son of the King, Duke Charles 
of Courland, fell in love with her, and they were secretly mar- 
ried. The sharp contrast between her sister's joyous wed- 
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ding and her own is very touching. She felt the lack of the 
tenderness of home surroundings. *' Married ! '' she writes, 
" What a terrible wedding! at five in the morning the Prince 
knocked at the door; I was dressed and we went out stealth- 
ily ; Duke Charles was waiting for us. It was quite dark, 
the wind blew fiercely ; we walked to the church, as a car- 
riage would have made a noise. The church was silent as 
the grave, our steps resounded on the flagstones as in a 
cavern." The ceremony did not last ten minutes; in an 
hour she was back in her own room. For political reasons 
her cowardly lover did not wish the marriage made public, 
and she lived for years among her relations, her secret known 
to only a very few. Her beautiful youth passed, the Prime 
Minister tried to make her admit that the marriage was 
illegal, but she proudly told him : — " I know our marriage is 
valid; it was consecrated by the Curator of the Parish, with 
the consent of my parents." The King died ; the nation 
elected his successor, and Duke Charles was set aside. Then 
he sought his wife, and his earnest pleadings and assertions 
of devoted love finally induced her to go to him. She lived 
a few happy years with him in his changed surroundings, so 
different from the exalted position she had expected to fill. 
When she died,he had the grace to follow her in a few months. 
The journal stops when Fran9oise was living her lonely life; 
she evidently had not the heart to chronicle her sorrows, and 
the end is told by another. Her journal shows her to have 
been a high-spirited, noble girl, whose sweet disposition was 
not spoiled by her unhappy marriage. Her daughter was the 
mother of Charles Albert, the father of II Re Galantuomo of 
pleasant memory. Who knows how much of his popularity 
came from traits inherited from his beautiful great grand- 
mother ? 



** After Five Years In India " 

Li/f and Work in a Punjaub District, By Anne C, J^ilson (^A. C, 
MacLeod, ) Imported by Charles Scribners Sons, 

It is not often that a tourist waits five years before he 
begins to speak authoritatively on his tour. Five weeks 
are usually considered enough for the lively race of 
globe trotters ; utterance is absolutely necessary to the 
tour crammed traveller, whose hurried impressions in a 
hurried volume are sped like a cannon-ball through the 
press and placed instantly in the hands of admiring friends. 
To wait five years, as the author of the present work has 
done, is unnecessary cruelty, like that inflicted on am- 
bitious authors whose mss. ripen slowly in an editor's desk 
nine summers long ! While there is value in the instantaneous 
impression, in the flash of the photograph, in the shot of the 
kodak, there is far greater value in the filtered and clarified 
knowledge that comes from long and deliberate association 
with lands, landscapes, peoples and institutions. Ripened 
experience, like ripe fruit, seldom interferes with intellectual 
deglutition : what is calmly gathered, calmly stored up, and 
calmly written out, sinks wholesomely into the channels and 
empty spaces where mental alimentation goes on, and assimi- 
lates with other stores of ripened knowledge which have gone 
before. One reads a book " after five years " with a con- 
sciousnesss that its information is apt to be ripe, wholesome, 
unsensational and weighty: it has followed the Horatian 
maxim, and has lain in the desk until it is thoroughly leavened. 

Mrs. Wilson's book is a calm, wholesome, mature collec- 
tion of this kind. She has spoken on the vast and compli- 
cated subject of India only after filling herself full of 
it through intimate association and daily contact with its 
people. How else could she have grappled with a huge 
federation of eight myriad peopled states, whose hundreds of 
millions reach beyond the dreams of European or American, 
and whose administrative management has been realized 
only by a system of decentralization carried out in every de- 
partment ? As the wife of an Indian official in the Punjab, 
she had ample opportunities of watching and recording the 
peculiarities of Indian life. 



**The area to be administered in India," she remarks. **is as 
large as Europe with Russia left out. No such contrasts are to 
be found elsewhere, as that between the torrid zones of India and 
its arctic regions, or between its sandy plains and its tropical 
vegetation. No such diversities in race, religion and language 
exist in Europe as are exhibited in India. The Tamil of Madras, 
the aboriginal highlander of the Central Provinces, the supple 
Bengali and the stalwart Punjaub Mohammedan, have less in 
common and are more unintelligible to each other than the Span- 
iard and Dutchman, the Hungarian and Frenchman." 
It is these polyglot millions that England is called upon to 
govern through a Viceroy and Council, and a civil-service the 
most cultured in the world. Mrs. Wilson selects a secluded 
nook of this vast principality — the Punjab — for her coign 
of vantage, and from this eyrie views the Indian Empire as 
a whole, noting especially and in most interesting detail such 
characteristic topics as caste, religion, government, schools 
and agricultural life. A variety of minute and entertaining 
knowledge is thus set before the reader at first hand, de- 
scribed in the vivacious manner of a correspondent skilled 
in the manipulation of the pen. Life in an Orieiital bunga- 
low, camp experiences, funny mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings with Hindu and Mohammedan servants, farming among 
the primitive agricultural populations, shopping in the great 
Indian towns, education and law in town and country, 
superstitions, money-lending, food, storytelling, pithy pro- 
verbial philosophy put in practice by the farmer, engage a 
lively and accurate observer whose first-hand knowledge is 
often amplified by reference to the standard works of 
Strachey, Thorbum, Ibbetson and MacLeod. Frequent 
excellent illustrations give, better than any description, a 
clear conception of the dress, utensils, physiognomies and 
house interiors of India. The book is a valuable repository 
of information. 



««Two Seasons In Switzerland" 

By Dr, Herbert Marsh, IllustraUd. Dodd, Mead <5r* Co, 
This is an interesting addition to the records of climbing 
in the high Alps. The author is an enthusiast in mountaineering, 
and tells his experiences in a style as graphic as it is free-and-easy. 
It is so thoroughly colloquial, indeed, that you seem to be listen- 
ing to an entertaining raconteur rather than reading a book. 
There is a refreshing admixture of slang withal. He ** samples 
the grub" at an inn, finds **nary a soul" at another, refers to the 
weather as having ** knocked off pouring," to an escape from 
falling into a crevasse as ** deuced lucky," to a *' poisonous col- 
lection of boulders " that bothered him, etc. Contractions, like 
**it*s," ''didn't,** **rd," **rm," **'em," etc., abound. The 
perils of climbing he takes lightly enough. A friend who was 
with him persisted in carrying a camera, contrary to the Doctor's 
advice; **but Nemesis at last overtook him, for after erecting the 
camera he stepped back just one little pace to focus Rothhorn, 
and, bang ! he disappeared into a crevasse. I happened to be 
next him on the rope, and got such a jog as nearly took my breath 
away. How we did laugh as the unfortunate man slowly reap- 
peared, and how we gave him scant time to extricate himself, but 
nearly cut him in two by extra vigorous hauls on the rope ! " 

The minor discomforts of Alpine life are treated in the same 
merry vein. On reaching Zermatt after a particularly hard day, 
he writes: — **The crowd was tremendous, and while Martin, 
lucky beggar, had wisely secured a bed the day before by wire, I 
found myself out in the cold, and considered myself fortunate in 
being allowed to sleep in a bus, which, as a matter of fact, made 
an excellent bed." After climbing the Matterhorn he says: — 
* * The delights of a hot tub, with forty winks to follow, soon made 
me forget the discomforts and dangers attendant on the ascent. " 
But, as he laments, these difficulties are now reduced to a mini- 
mum. ** The fact is, the unfortunate mountain has become fash- 
ionable, and all sorts of men (and women too) in all sorts of con- 
ditions are dragged up it vi et armis by the guides, who have 
naturally enough made the ascent as free from risk as possible by 
hanging these ropes and chains all over it. " There are, however, 
plenty of less frequented heights and passes where the members 
of the Alpine Club can still risk their necks at will, and our author 
tried not a few of them. Luckily, he did not break his neck, but 
lived to write this lively account of his adventures. 
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*< Statistics and Sociology" 

Science of Statistics, Part /. By Richmond Mayo^Smitk. Columbia 
University Press, Macmillan <5r» Co, 

This is the first volume of a rather ambitious work on the 
use of statistics in the study of social phenomena. It deals en- 
tirely with the statistics of population, the author having m prep- 
aration another volume, which will cover the field of economic 
statistics. He begins the present work with a brief notice of the 
bearing of statistics on sociological investigation, and of the method 
of collecting, analyzing and testing them, with a more particular 
account of the method and purpose of his own treatise. Then, 
taking up the various aspects of population in the civilized nations 
of the world, he gives the most important statistics relating to 
them, with discussions of their value and trustworthiness, and of 
the lessons to be drawn from them. The first topics with which he 
deals are the most general phenomena relating to population, such 
as age and sex, and the number of births, deaths and marriages 
in proportion to the whole population, special care being taken to 
draw comparisons between different countries whenever such 
comparisons are of use. An attempt is made to draw general 
conclusions from the data thus presented. The subject of social 
conditions is next taken up, with statistics of families and their 
dwellings, the infirm and dependent classes, suicide and crime ; 
and the rest of the volume is devoted to statistics of race and 
nationality, migration and the influence of physical and social en- 
vironment. The statistics given are, of course, mostly those 
gathered by the various governments of the world, and are usually 
presented in tabular form. They are not in such excessive 
quantity as in some statistical works, the author's concern being 
not so much with the figures themselves as with their meaning 
and interpretation and the lessons to be drawn from them. 

Yet, when we inquire what Prof. Smith has accomplished in this 
work of interpretation, we find the result rather disappointing. He 
presents, indeed, many interesting statistical data, and has some 
excellent remarks on the care and intelligence needed in testing 
and using them ; but his attempts to draw lessons from them and 
discover social laws by their means seem to us not very valuable. 
It is not that his remarks are untrue or misleading, but that they 
are often 'commonplace — some of them extremely so. What do we 
gain, for instance, by being gravely informed (p. 65) that ••births 
are the primary phenomenon of a continuing population; if it 
were not for births, population would cease " ? Elsewhere we 
are informed that * • marriage is dissolved either by the death of 
one of the parties or by divorce ; the former, of course, is the more 
frequent.'* The author suggests that crime may be "a function 
of the social organization in the same sense as births or deaths " 
(p. 288). He declares the object of statistics to be the discovery 
of laws, or uniformities of coexistence and sequence among social 
phenomena ; but we cannot find that he has revealed any such in 
this work, save only those that are obvious to everyone who sees 
the figures. For our part, we have very little faith in statistics as 
a means of discovering laws of social phenomena. The most 
they can do in that regard is to show that such laws, or uniform- 
ities, probably exist ; but the laws must be discovered by some 
more penetrating method of investigation. 

Animal intelligence 

/. Dog Stories from *• The Spectator'*'* : with an Introduction by J. St. 

Loe Strachey, Macmillan &" Co 2. Subject to Vanity. By Mar- 

garet Benson, Dodd, Mead ^ Co. j- ^''fl'/ Children of the Atr : 

Excursions into the World of Butterflies. By S. H. Scudder. 

. Houghton^ Mifflin <5r» Co, 

Now THAT THE MERE describing of new species is no longer 
the business of a naturalist, and zoology is something more than 
a museum of stuffed specimens and jars of pickled snakes and 
toads, the varied forms of life are turned to for that information 
which is of greatest practical use to mankind and has most bear- 
ing upon the many problems concerning the origin and signifi- 
cance of life as we see it everywhere about us. The day when 
all life, except that of man, was looked upon as merely the anima- 
tion of machinery, has passed by. That the lower forms of the 
animal kingdom have a greater or less degree of ••thought-power " 
cannot be denied. It requires, of course, a long experience and 
patient study by preeminently cautious people, rightly to interpret 
the significance of an animal's actions, and when we take up a 
volume like ••Dog Stories" (i), it is with a feeling of doubt 
whether we can place much reliance on the incidents narrated by 
dozens of people, who have happened to witness what they con- 
sider remarkable manifestations of intelligence. As the editor 
states in the introduction, we must consider the extreme likelihood 



of *• imperfect observation " or ** curious coincidence." On the 
other hand, it is ably argued that a considerable number of allied 
incidents tend strongly to confirm the conclusion of the existence 
of a power of ratiocination on the part of the animals described. 
This presupposes that the stories are true, and there is little prob- 
ability of their being otherwise, as great care has been exercised 
in the selection : •• all stories [were] rejected which [had] anything 
clearly suspicious about them." Thus assured, the reader is not 
only entertained but instructed by this remarkable collection of 
instances where dogs have shown themselves to be decidedly 
••smart," ••If," as the editor aptly puts it, •• people are to re- 
fuse to believe anything of a dog that does not sound likely on 
the face of it, we shall never get at the truth about animal intelli- 
gence." The volume is tastefully bound, beautifully printed, and, 
thanks to all concerned, has an index. 

The pretty little volume, •• Subject to Vanity " (2), treats not 
only of dogs, but of cats, mice and birds, and abounds with inci- 
dents that show more or less activity of mind, the actions de- 
scribed in no case being ascribable to that much-abused psycho- 
logical feature of all life, instinct. Jealousy and vanity are 
particularly treated of, and much of the volume is very amusing, 
but we notice here and there too much stress laid upon phases of 
conduct that verge upon indelicacy. It is unquestionable that a 
correct insight into the mentality of animal life is only to be had 
from the massing, with some system, of an immense number of ob- 
servations, and all carefully written volumes, such as this is, have a 
distinct value. The publishers are to be commended for the neat 
manner in which the book has been brought out, but better illus- 
trations might have been provided. They have a smeared, indis- 
tinct, distorted look that is not pleasing. There was opportunity 
for cunning sketches that was not made use of. In these two 
volumes long-domesticated animals, or those in close captivity, 
have been brought to notice, and in the treatment of the general 
subject of animal intelligence, all such ••stories" have as much 
value but not the same as pertains to life in the haunts designed 
for it by nature. The quaint doings of The Spectator's dogs and 
of Miss Benson's pets show what animals are capable of after 
long, intimate association with man. They prove what their 
capabilities are, when influenced by contact with superior minds, 
which is sufficient to demonstrate to any reasonable person, that 
they are not mere idealess machines, which was once the preva- 
lent view of the subject; but the question arises, Does the wild 
animal show equal evidences of advanced mentality } We be- 
lieve it to be true, but the difficulties of demonstration arc 
enormous. 

To study closely and exhaustively an animal that spends its 
time in endeavoring to elude man's observation seems like a hope- 
less task. There have been those who have given years of atten- 
tion to this phase of the subject, and we are only sorry to add, 
they are generally met with ridicule when they offer the results of 
their studies to the world. Dogs, cats and birds have been edu- 
cated to a marvellous degree, but wolves, lions and the birds of 
the air are by no means stupid. Mr. Scudder's charming volume 
on our butterflies (3) offers abundant evidence of this. To tnost 
people, probably, butterflies are the very quintessence of silliness. 
To the average person the shortest poem on record, 
•* Flutter by, 
Butterfly," 

sums up the whole subject of these splendid insects; but our 
learned lepidopterologist shows that these light and airy creatures 
are cunning, combative and generally very wide-awake to their 
surroundings, one of his most entertaining chapters being on 
their ••psychological peculiarities." He says: — ••When I first 
mentioned to a company of friends my intention to write an essay 
on this subject, a scornful laugh greeted me, as if I were testing 
their credulity." This is a common experience of outdoor natural- 
ists ; but Mr. Scudder makes good his case that butterflies are not 
fools. The volume treats of well-nigh every phase of the life 
of these gaudy creatures, and to those who have only admired 
their beauty when they chanced to flutter by, this volume will be 
a perfect revelation. In many respects there has not been pub- 
lished in this country as valuable a contribution to our natural 
history as this on the •* Frail Children of the Air." 



It is UNDERSTOOD that Mr. Ruskin receives a minimum sum of 
4000/. a year for his works. More than 3000 copies of Mr. 
Wise's edition of Ruskin's •* Harbours of England " have already 
been sold. The latest report of Mr. Ruskin, says the London 
Bookman^ is that his health is very good, but that he speaks only 
in monosyllables. He takes long walks every day. 
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New Books and New Editions 

Mr. George R. Parkin, ** Honorary LL.D. of the University 
of New Brunswick,'* whose work on ** Imperial Federation" was 
duly noticed by us some three years ago for its ability and its 
pleasing if somewhat visionary enthusiasm, now presents his 
readers with a new volume, not less ably written, but of a decid- 
edly more practical cast, entitled **The Great Dominion: Studies 
of Canada." The earlier work, it appears, attracted the attention 
of the London Times, and the consequence was a series of letters 
from Mr. Parkin, describing the result of his study of the various 
provinces of Canada in behalf of that journal. These letters, re- 
printed with some additions, and with the useful illustration of three 
valuable maps, form as good a summary of the advantages and at- 
tractions, and, it should in justice be added, of the few natural limi- 
tations and deficiencies, of the great northern colony, as any writer 
or emigrant could desire. The significant fact that in these letters, 
addressed especially to the British public, very little is said in ad- 
vocacy of *• imperial federation " affords the inference that the 
author, whatever his own sentiments may be. is now becoming 
satisfied of the futility of expecting that the British people, how- 
ever eager they may be to retain their great colonies or depend- 
encies, will ever surrender their supremacy so far as to admit 
these dependencies into an equal copartnership with them. The 
author and his colonial compatriots may find ample consolation in 
reflecting that, as his book shows, their own country possesses gen- 
uine elements of greatness, in extent, in production, and in the 
character of its population, which may in time make it, like its 
older southern neighbor, a truly •* imperial federation " of flour- 
ishing American commonwealths. (Macmillan & Co.) 

* * * 

That veteran editor, Mr. Noah Brooks, has gathered in 
an attractive volume, under the title of * • Short Studies in Party 
Politics," his papers contributed to Scribners Magazine, The 
book is well indexed, and there are about a score and a half of 
portraits of men eminent in American politics, presidential and 
otherwise. Many of these portraits wear a far-away and ancient 
look as though they would teach the young men of America ven- 
eration for the fathers who lived in the days which, in our rapid- 
living age, seem already almost prehistoric. The text is suffi- 
ciently clear and detailed to give the general reader an excellent 
idea of the ins and outs of our political history. The volume 
forms a very acceptable companion to the late Prof. Alexander 
Johnston's classic work, **A History of American Politics." 

(Charles Scribner's Sons.) Madagascar has figured to 

a notable degree in this summer's telegrams. The origin of its 
name is still a puzzle, neither the native nor any other known 
language furnishing an explanation. The natives call their insu- 
lar home the ** Universe." or ''What is in the Midst of the 
Floods." The eastern coast of the island is high and rocky, 
while the weistern forms a great slope with a number of rivers. It 
may be that Marco Polo's confounding of this island with Maga- 
doxo on the adjoining coast of Africa is responsible for the name. 
At any rate, the history of the island since the coming of Chris- 
tian missionaries is very interesting. A pleasant outline of the 
history and government of the country is given by the Rev. W. 
E. Cousins, who has been a missionary of the London Missionary 
Society since 1862, Almost as wonderful in its way as the 
renaissance of Japan, has been the story of the advancement of 
this people. The author talks with wonderful fairness of the 
French (his book was written before the war that has just been 
concluded), but how they are to make the war and the inevitable 
protectorate financially successful, is a problem which no level- 
headed man at the present time can solve. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

♦ * * 

Of the many lives of Napoleon recently brought out, Mc- 
Clure's takes the palm for the number of its illustrations. They 
include numerous portraits not before published, from the col- 
lections of Prince Victor Napoleon, Prince Roland Bonaparte, the 
Due d'Aumale and others, contemporary sketches of the siege of 
Toulon, the Russian campaign and St. Helena, and reproductions 
of famous paintings, lithographs and drawings by Gros, David, 
Girodet, Rafifet and other famous artists. The letter-press is 
Miss Tarbell's •* Short Life of Napoleon," which is followed by a 
"Table of the Bonaparte Family" and a chronological table. 

(New York: S. S. McClure.) It was a happy thought to 

issue a cheap edition of ** The Narrative of Captain Coignet. Sol- 
dier of the Empire," with the spirited illustrations by LeBlant. 
The book has long been before the public in Mrs. Carey's faithful 
version, which reproduces the ncrvpjjs 3tyle of the o;J^inal exceed- 



ingly well, but only in a rather costly edition. It was the last 
book that Gen. Sherman read, and he must have greatly enjoyed 
the vigorous descriptions of battle and bivouac and the old sol- 
dier's never-ending boastfulness. j[T. Y. Crowell & Co.) In 

RECENT NUMBERS of Little Journcys to the Homes of Good Men 
and Great, Mr. Elbert Hubbard takes us a-visiting the shades of 
Victor Hugo at Hauteville House, Wordsworth at Grasmere, 
Thackeray in his grave in Kensal Green Cemetery, Dickens at a 
number of his London lodgings, and Oliver Goldsmith. Mr. Hub- 
bard acts as showman to his ghosts, points out their qualities and 
defects, and describes their local habitations. He seems to be an 
enterprising and tireless sight-seer, and is a gossiping and entertain- 
ing writer. His Little Journeys are easy going for the reader, so 
much so that he may desire to go over the ground a second time, 
and to that end should preserve the numbers and have them bound 
at the end of the year into a volume. Since these words were 
written, the numbers that have appeared thus far have been bound 
together and reissued, with illustrations, in a dainty little volume. 
In addition to the names given above, the volume contains those 
of George Eliot, Carlyle, Ruskin, Gladstone, Turner, Swift and 
Shakespeare. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

* * * 

The ** Public Library Hand-book," issued by the Denver 
Library, a neat pocket volume of some 200 pages, is a valuable 
addition to the growing literature of the subject, covering nearly 
the whole field of library economics. The authors modestly dis- 
claim novelty or originaHty, yet their handling of old themes is 
sprightly, vigorous and fresh. Even those who have other guides 
for the selection, arrangement and management of a library, will 
find much in this of great profit, especially the full explanation of 
certain details of the work, made clear by illustrative diagrams. 
In the list of periodicals dealing with new books. The Literary 
World is omitted, doubtless through oversight. The Critic is 
thus characterized: — ** Probably the best critical weekly in this 
country. Perhaps a little too inclined to find joy in everything 
printed." (Denver, Col.: Carson-Harper Co.) **The Bos- 
ton Picture Book " contains pictures in half-tone, not as well 
printed as they might be, of the grand old Common, the common- 
place Public Garden, the Old North Church, the dreary Copps 
Hill Burying-ground, the historic State House, the new Public 
Library, the Museum of Fine Arts, Trinity Church, Faneuil Hall 
with its grasshopper vane, the Bunker Hill Monument, the Wash- 
ington Elm in Cambridge, and many other places of interest in 
and about the city. (Boston: Irving P. Fox.) 

♦ * ♦ • 

A LAW-BOOK for laymen is what Mr. George F. Tucker has 
attempted in * * Your Will : How to Make It " ; and he seeks to 
avoid the inevitable pitfall destined for all who make this attempt, 
by urging in his preface upon all his intended readers the neces- 
sity of consulting their trained counsel before applying to particu- 
lar cases anything he may say to them. With this warning, Mr. 
Tucker's book is really of more use to lawyers than their clients, 
for it is a clear and well-expressed exposition of the leading prin- 
ciples of testamentary law, which should be read by all intending 
testators with a view to suggesting situations to lay before their 
attorneys, and to making intelligible the reason of questions 
which every experienced lawyer will put to them before he can risk 

his reputation in drawing a will. (Little, Brown & Co.) Mr. 

James Parrish Lee, the Harvard athlete, is the editor of a 
little book on ** Golf in America," for which all cis- Atlantic prac- 
titioners of the ancient and royal game will thank him. That the 
game has now its American literature is another evidence that it 
has come to us to stay, and is no longer to be contemptuously dis- 
cussed as the ** chasing of a quinine pill around a ten-acre lot." 
Mr. Lee's book contains a somewhat extended historical intro- 
duction to the game, not only in America but in its home ; the 
constitution and by-laws of the recently founded ** United States 
Golf Association, " playing rules, and lucid explanations of the 
game and its fascinating technicalities, together with instructions 
for beginners, reproductions of photographs of the proper style 
of playing the principal strokes, and finally a good-tempered and 
altogether necessary disquisition on the etiquette of golf — a 
game which surely tries the temper and requires of its devotees 
the strictest etiquette for the preservation of a proper decorum. 

(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

^» « * 

**A History of the Art of Bookbinding, with Some Account 
of the Books of the Ancients," edited by M. W. S. Brassington, 
is ba§ed upon tbc wlw ^99)5 with * ?ipil^r ^itle bjr Mr. Jolift 
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Hannett, of which six editions appeared between 1837 and 1865. 
It is pleasantly written, and shows the hand of one thoroughly 
familiar with the craft from a practical as well as a historical pomt 
of view. The method of treatment is discursive, rather than pro- 
found, and it would be easy fo pick a quarrel with the author's 
statements here and there ; but on the whole the narrative is prob- 
ably quite exact enough for the general reader, and is well-propor- 
tioned, considering the ground to be covered. The illustrations 
are well-chosen, and specially to be recommended because of their 
fine workmanship ; there are a number of full-page reproductions 
of elaborate ancient book-covers in colors and monotints, which 
not only bring out the artistic features of the design, but are valu- 
able for technical details. No collectors of fine books will wish 
to be without this handsome volume. It is a pity that Mr. Brass- 
ington did not see fit to add a select bibliography of the subject. 

(Macmillan & Co.) ** If Jesus Came to Boston," He would 

see many things similar to what He witnessed in Capernaum and 
Jerusalem. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in a white-covered pamph- 
let, shows us the good side of things in the city of baked beans 
and golden dome, and also shows how Boston needs a Parkhurst 
to bore into the iniquities of officialdom, while also giving us to 
understand that the judiciary is clean and pure. (Boston : J. Stil- 
man Smith & Co.) 

♦ ♦ * 

Those who have enjoyed Prof. John Knox Lawton's 
writings upon the Armada and the heroes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, will welcome his contribution to the series of Englishmen 
of Action, treating of * 'Nelson." Around the personality of this 
worthy, who has his statue in almost every important English 
town, has gathered almost as much legend as around the head of 
the renowned Davy Crockett. With the galley-yarns, marines' 
tales and street bluster Mr. Lawton makes short work, or ignores 
them utterly. He gives a clear picture of the man who lifted Eng- 
land from the trough of defeat to the high wave of permanent 
triumph. Born in 1758, the descendant of a long line of inconspic- 
uous clergymen. Nelson must have inherited his ability from his 
mother's side, who, though a parson's daughter, came of a family 
of more than ordinary ability. Despite the many anecdotes of his 
childhood, which prove, upon examination, to have been made to 
order, or to have been exaggerations of old family jokes. Nelson 
was in childhood apparently an ordinary boy. His success in the 
prime of life was due to his thorough mastery of his profession 
and his determination to make his country great. One of the first 
things he did was to reform the abuses which had grown up in 
the Navy, and to stop the thievery which was systematically car- 
ried on by officers who misrepresented on paper the actual facts 
above and below deck. Notwithstanding that he lost his right 
arm by a grape-shot, he went on in the mastery of the se- 
crets of tactics and strategy, winning victories in both the northern 
and southern waters of Europe. The author shows that in every 
battle Nelson won. the most careful scientific preparation had 
been made for victory. Nelson was never caught unprepared. 
He left nothing to chance, though ever ready to take advantage of 
an emergency, and he won his victories because he had the best 
ships, the best guns, the best ammunition and equipment 
and the best officers, sailors and marines that could be 
commanded or made at the time. After referring to the 
many monuments to Nelson, Prof. Lawton ends with these 
words: — ''The truest, the noblest, the grandest monument 
is in the hearts of the English people, where, purified from all 
earthly taint, his memory lives enshrined as the ideal of heroism, 
of self-sacrifice, and of duty." (Macmillan & Co.) 



A GOOD COOK-BOOK is always welcome, and Mary Ronald's 
*• Century Cook-Book " is apparently a good one. Just how 
much better, or how much worse, it is than others can only be 
told after experimenting with its recipes. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating of it, and so with the proof of a cook-book. 
One must try its recipes, and this takes time. However, from 
what we can learn from a careful reading of the book and a com- 
parison of its recipes with our own, we are quite prepared to say 
that ** The Century Cook-Book" will prove a useful one to the 
young housewife, and even to the experienced housekeeper. It has 
certain features that are as practical as they are novel ; for in- 
stance, the 1 50 illustrations from photographs give a much better 
idea of the appearance ot food, utensils, table decorations, etc., 
than drawings, which may have more fancy than fact in them. 
The recipes cover dishes belonging to every section of the coun- 
try. The lady who has prepared the book evidently appreciates the 



value of lucidity in giving recipes, for her directions are clear 
and comprehensive. A time-table for boiling, baking and broil- 
ing is given, and will be found very useful. Besides the recipes, 
there are chapters on the etiquette of dinners, the manner of 
serving, laying and decorating the table, the preparation of home 
meals, the training of green cooks, the care of utensils, and 
economy in the kitchen. (The Century Co.) 



Some years since, the revised Constitution of Pennsylvania 
made women eligible to serve on school boards, and two women 
were chosen members of the Philadelphia board as early as 1874. 
No general interest seems to have been taken in the subject, how- 
ever, by the women of the city until recently, when the attempt 
was made, by the ladies of the Civic Club and their friends, to 
place a larger number of women on the board at the municipal 
election of this year. The attempt met with strong opposition 
from the regular politicians, and resulted in failure ; but the move- 
ment is interesting as showing the part which the fair sex is now 
taking in municipal affairs. * * The Story of a Woman's Municipal 
Campaign " has been written by some of the ladies who took a 
prominent part in it, and published in a pamphlet. Being com- 
posed of several separate articles written by different hands, each 
dealing with a single aspect of the subject, the account is rather 
scrappy in character ; but it will doubtless interest all persons who 
are actively engaged in the work of municipal reform. The lead- 
ers of the movement appear noway discouraged by their failure, 
but rather show a philosophical spirit in drawmg lessons from it 
with regard to the future. We hope their next attempt will be 

more successful. (Am. Academy of Polit. and Social Science.) 

A pamphlet on the **Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New 
York," by John Cummings, opens with a notice of the disputes 
that have arisen between the two States in regard to paupers 
whose place of residence was uncertain, each State trying to get 
rid of as many as possible, and not always being sufficiently care- 
ful of the rights of its neighbors. After reading such a preface, 
we naturally turned to the body of the work with the expectation 
of finding some solution of the difficulty thus signalized, or at least 
some hints toward a solution, but the author simply gives us a 
dry history of the poor laws of the two States in times past, with- 
out suggesting any better system for the future. Students of 
history will doubtless make some use of the work, but it will be of 
no service to those who are seeking a solution of the problem of 
poverty and pauperism as it presents itself to-day. (American 
Economic Association.) 

* * ♦ 

A NEW EDITION of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer's * 'Tenting on 
the Plains," originally published by Charles L. Webster & Co., 
has been issued by Harper & Bros. The author's records of 
army life with her famous husband lose nothing of their fresh- 
ness and dash by the passing of years, and we have re-perused parts 
of this work with all the interest and enthusiasm that we experi- 
enced when the book 'first came to our desk, more than seven years 

ago. Sir John Lubbock's • 'Pleasures of Life" and William 

Pott's ••From a New England Hillside" have been issued in Mac- 
millan's Miniature Series. Both books are too well known to 
call for comment in this place, beyond the fact that the series in 
which they now appear is particularly well adapted for slipping 
into the pocket and reading on a journey. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The address delivered by the Rev. J. B. Hawthorne, D. D., 

of Atlanta, at the opening of the new building of TAe Baptist 
Witness at Ocala, Fla., has been published under the title 
of ••The Power of the Press.". (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 

••A Keramic Study," by Flora E. Haines, is a cleverly 

written account of the working of a pottery cast, in the form of 
a story of the making of a set of dinner-plates. (Bangor, Maine : 
Flora E. Haines.) 

♦ « 41 

GusTAV A. Seiler's ••Illustriertes Handbuch der Ex-Libris 
Kunde " will prove a welcome addition to the library of the ex- 
libris and book-plate collector, and a source of suggestion and in- 
formation to the artist. The author treats his subject with true 
Teutonic thoroughness, and the illustrations would be excellent 
even for a much more expensive volume than this neat and artis- 
tic specimen of German book-making at low prices. (Brentano's.) 

•• Hints for Authors as to How and Where to Sell MSS " 

is a pamphlet containing some information of the kind that the 
veriest tyro alone does not possess. He can struggle along with- 
out these pages just as well, and gather the little bit of informa- 
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tion they contain in the course of a few weeks. The thing is pub- 
lished by the Manuscript Exchange of Cleveland. The bio- 
graphical SKETCH of the Hon. Thomas H. Dudley of Camden, 
N. J., originally read before the American Philosophical Society, 
has been reprinted by its author, William John Potts of Camden. 
Mr. Dudley's services to the Union during the War of Secession 
as United States Consul at Liverpool were commensurate with the 
importance of his position, and well deserve the pages devoted to 

them here. ^J. G. Swift MacNeill, Q. C, M. P., exposes in 

••Titled Corruption" the sordid origin of some Irish peerages, 
which were mostly awarded by the English Government as the 
price of votes at the time of the Union. Mr. MacNeill takes his 
text from Lecky's •• History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury": — ''The majority of the Irish titles are historically con- 
nected with memories, not of honor, but of shame." (London: 

T. Fisher Unwin.) 

♦ * * 

Mr. Thomas Moran's monograph on ••The Rise and De- 
velopment of the Bi-Cameral System in America *' (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies) is timely and interesting. Naturally beginning 
with New England, he outlines the development of the system of 
Massachusetts. As early as 1632, the representative plan of gov- 
ernment was adopted. In 1644, the differentiating circumstance 
which caused two bodies, previously coordinate in legislative 
authority, to sit apart, was not a codfish, as many might suppose, 
but a pig, belonging to Mrs. Sherman. The bi-cameral system 
in our country was thus ''a conscious and avowed reversion to 
English precedent," as the author claims, though in reality the 
wording in the reasons assigned by the General Court for the dif- 
ferentiation was ''to follow the laudable practice of other states." 
New Hampshire adopted the system later; in Connecticut the first 
organization of political life followed almost in detail the model of 
the States- General of the Netherlands, whence, indirectly, the 
founders of Connecticut had emigrated, and the bi-cameral system 
did not come in until toward the end of the seventeenth century. 
In like manner in Rhode Island, where fifty years elapsed before 
a likeness to Massachusetts and Great Britain was reached. In 
the evolution of colonial and state history, the Federal Congress 
and all of the State Legislatures were composed of two houses as 
early as 1790, with the exception of Vermont, which did not be- 
come bi-cameral in its Legislature until 1836. The author con- 
cludes that the germ and genesis of the institution must be sought 
on foreign soil, but that in its growth and development the bi- 
cameral system in the Federal Constitution is in the best sense 
American. A study of the American use of the word Congress 
would have been in order. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.) 



••A Reader's Guide to Contemporary Literature," by 
William Swan Sonnenschein. designed originally as a supplement 
to the author's former work, •• The Best Books," is a bulky vol- 
ume of nearly 800 pages, giving references, with frequent critical 
notes, to about 50,000 books in every department of literature, 
with dates, publishers' names and prices. The author's notes are 
fewer than in "The Best Books. " and this new work is largely 
a compilation from publishers* circulars, but it is, even so, an in- 
valuable aid to the general reader, though the special 
student of any particular branch of literature or science 
will usually be able to point to important omissions. 
It is also more useful to American readers than the for- 
mer work, as it gives names of American publishers of 
works also published abroad. The classification is the same, 
and, though complicated, will be found easy in use. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.) The Librarian of the public library of Butte. 

John F. Davies, has written an account of ••The Great Dynamite 
Explosions at Butte, Montana, January 15, 1895." The history 
of this horrible disaster is preceded by some account of the city, 
from which we learn that Butte has •* most, if not all, of the com- 
forts and conveniences — yes, and the luxuries — of the large East- 
ern cities, though far removed from all of them. So enterprising 
are her merchants, all they need to know is what the people want 
and it is soon supplied." No wonder, then, that •• Drummers are 
wont to say, 'There is more business in Butte than in any other 
city I've struck."* Mr. Davies is prettily apologetic in his pre- 
face, as we all are when our work is finished and about to go be- 
fore the public. He says : — •• The preparation has been too hur- 
ried for the best literary work, but special care has been taken to 
verify all the statements made." (Butte, Mont.: Bystander Press.) 



In •• Cousin Anthony and I." Mr. Edward Sanford Martin 
has given us another knowing little book — a collection of essays 
preeminently wholesome, sane and sagacious, with the same Ik- 
Marvelesque play of humor that appears in his ••Windfalls of 
Observation." There is a graceful indifference — apparently — in 
the author's choice of subjects, and in fifteen short chapters we 
glide with perfect ease from Chores and Considerations Matri- 
monial to the Knowledge of Good and Evil — but without tasting 
anything that has the flavor of forbidden fruit. The well-bred 
English and the tone of courtesy in which the author's opinions 
are stated make the reader feel that he is in good company, 
whether it is ••Cousin Anthony" or "I," or both of them ; and 
when we lay down the book we feel like asking Mr. Martin and 
Cousin Anthony to *• call again." Indeed, all of Cousin Anthony's 
acquaintances, who drop in and out of the chapters in a delight- 
fully casual way, are people one likes to meet: Mrs. Damocles, 
for instance, who remarks, •• with a certain air of giving her mind 
relief," that ••it is a great feat for any woman to live with any 
man, or any man to live with any woman." This somewhat dis- 
couraging aphorism is offset by another, moderately consoling one 
in the same chapter: — •• The most effectual argument in favor of 
marriage is the average bachelor of forty-five." When Mr. Martin 
sees ••married people who get on conspicuously well," he feels 
••personally grateful,** as in the case of •• Winship and his wife. 
* * * Of course, she couldn't do it unless she was a woman 
of brains, and unless Winship was a good fellow — a fellow, 
that is, with some gaps in his selfishness.** (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 



Shakespeariana 

Edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe. Cambridge. Mass. 

*' Francis Bacon and his Shakespeare,"* — This is the title of a 
book by Mr. Theron S. E. Dixon, just brought out m better style 
than it deserves by the Sargent Publishing Co. , a new firm in 
Chicago. It is a volume of nearly 500 pages in the familiar 
Baconian style, being largely occupied with the ••parallelisms" 
in the works of Shakespeare and Bacon. The author says rather 
naively in the opening of his first chapter: — ••One after another, 
isolated parallelisms between the plays and Bacon's acknowledged 
writings have been repeatedly pointed out, in ever-increasing num- 
bers. But the general public still remains unconvinced of Bacon's 
authorship ; evidently for some good reason, for it is but fair to 
presume the prevalence of sincerity and of a willingness to know 
and accept the reality, if only it be made clearly manifest. " 

Precisely so. The public has been called ••an ass," but it is 
not so utterly asinine as to accept these • • parallelisms '* for proof 
of identity of authorship. Mr, Dixon thinks the difficulty to be 
that ••isolated parallelisms " are explained away as mere ••coinci- 
dences.'* A ''continuous parallelism.'* he believes, cannot be 
thus explained ; and he therefore attempts to show that in every 
sentence of page after page of Shakespeare we can trace close, 
resemblances of thought and expression to passages of Bacon. He 
begins by taking •• Prospero's narrative to Miranda of their prev- 
ious history, in the • Tempest, * act i, scene 2, it being admirably 
adapted for the purpose," and "of considerable length, complete 
in itself," etc. In the first line, ••Twelve year since, Miranda, 
twelve year since." the name Miranda ••is itself exquisitely sig- 
nificant"; and Bacon, strange to say, in the preface to ••The 
Wisdom of the Ancients." remarks that there is ••a conformity 
and significance " in classical names, like Metis (counsel). Pan (the 
universe), Nemesis (revenge), etc. The narrative goes on : — 
** Thy father was the Duke of Milan and 
A prince of power ** ; 

And Bacon in the ••True Greatness of Britain," has this strik- 
ingly similar passage: — ••Which word cost him his Duchy of 
Milan, and utterly ruined his affairs in Italy." And in the essay 
on ••Empire" he refers to ••Ferdinando King oi Naples," and 
also uses lYit^viox^ potentates; and in the ••History of Henry 
VII." he mentions '•/>w^ Perkin." and has the expression ''a 
grtat prince,** Is it conceivable that two different writers could 
refer to a Duke or Duchy of Milan, or use expressions so like 
each other as ••prince of power " and •• great prince " ? Observe 
also that a King of Naples named Ferdinando is mentioned in one 
work, while in another we have a King of Naples with a son 
named Ferdinand ; and yet some stupid people imagine that these 
works were not from the same pen ! A little farther on, Prospero 
says of his wife. ••She said thou wast my daughter." Mr. 
Dixon remarks: — ''This subtle touch finds its counterpart in 
one of Bacon's Apothegms: • There was a young man in Rome 
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that was very like Augustus Caesar : Augustus took knowledge of 
him. sent for the man and asked him. •* Was your mother never 
at Rome? " He answered •* No, Sir, but my father was." * " 

If these •'parallelisms" seem like an attempt to burlesque Mr. 
Dixon's argument, I cannot help it. I give this last one in full, 
and abridge the others solely for lack of space, omitting nothing 
that is essential to the illustration. The Baconian theory cannot 
be burlesqued. There is no lower deep beneath its abysmal 
absurdity. 

Four New *• Temple** Volumes, — Since I last referred to the 
elegant little ** Temple " edition, four more plays have appeared: 
•• Richard III.," •• Henry V.," '* Henry VIIL," and - Hamlet," 
all fully up to the standard of the earlier issues. " Hamlet " is 
published earlier than it would regularly come in the series, in 
compliance with the request of certain people that the great trage- 
dies might be brought out as soon as possible. '*Lear" and 
•• Othello" will follow. I am seldom disposed to disagree with 
Mr. Gollancz in his notes ; but I am surprised that he should 
adopt the view of a small minority of the critics that ••^Eneas's 
tale to Dido" in •* Hamlet" (ii. 2. 468 fol.) is a "burlesque," 
and that Hamlet's criticism of the play in which the passage is 
supposed to occur is "throughout ironical." This seems to me 
quite on a par with the notion of the Baconians that Ben Jon- 
son's praise of Shakespeare in the lines printed in the Folio of 
1 623 is ironical : Coleridge well says of the Hamlet passage that 
"the fancy that a burlesque was intended sinks below criticism." 



The Late Eugene Field* 

The news of the death of Eugene Field came to the city to- 
day with startling suddenness. His illness had been so slight that 
but few of his friends even knew of it, and this terrible summons was 
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Eugene Field 

the last thing that they expected for him. He had intended to 
read to-night in Kansas City, where they were preparing to re- 
ceive him with honor, but this indisposition caused him to telegraph 
yesterday for a brief postponement. He talked until midnight 
with a friend from Milwaukee, and it was a trifle later when he 
fell Into the sleep from which he never awoke. During the night 
his fourteen-year-old son, who was in the same room, heard him 
groan and tried in vain to rouse him. When the startled family 
was summoned the end was already come. 

To us who knew him there is something infinitely pathetic in the 
death of this gifted man. He was only forty-five, he was full of 
enthusiasm for new plans of work, and it has seemed of late as 
though the sweetness of his nature were coming more and more 
to the front. His character was a strange combination of smiles 
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and tears, and it was hard to tell which side was the more interest- 
ing. Underneath the laughter, though, there was always a cur- 
rent of seriousness, which would appear on the surface now and 
then at unexpected moments. In his readings it was the serious 
poems which he made most effective, and the simple pathos which 
he put into "Our Two Opinions " will not easily be forgotten ; yet 
his face was as mobile as a comedian's and his mimicry as clever. 
He was a most cordial and genial host, and at a luncheon which 
he gave a few weeks ago for Miss Beatrice Harraden, his skill in 
manipulating his guests was especially conspicuous. Recently, in 
mid-summer, I went to his house — the new house which he was 
only to occupy for a few months. He had bought it in the 
spring, a big, beautiful place close to the Lake and shaded with many 
trees. The old-fashioned house was far back from the street, and he 
altered it into a fascinating, ramblmg structure with a hospitable, pil- 
lared porch. I found him in the library unpacking books and glowing 
with interest in the new arrangements. These rooms, he said, 
were not ready for inspection ; but I must come up-stairs : there 
he had his den, and as that was the most important place of all, it 
had been put in order first. He took me up, therefore, and 
ushered me into a most extraordinary room. It looked like an old 
curiosity-shop, so crowded was it with curios of every conceiva- 
ble kind. He had gathered these things from odd corners of 
Europe and America, and each one of them had a personality to him, 
was an intimate associate. The room was gay with color; 
there were Navajo blankets on the walls and red Oriental cur- 
tains at the windows, and in the brightest, sunniest comer was his 
desk. Shelves were everywhere, and every shelf bore more queer 
things than it could comfortably carry. It was the most individ- 
ual room that I have ever seen — it spoke so eloquently of the man 
who lived in it. A large hamper half-filled with papers puzzled 
me until I learned that it was used as a waste-basket. I only hope 
that this critical writer threw into it nothing precious. Again, one 
day last winter, I saw Mr. Field in the act of gathering in some 
of these relics. It was in a New Orleans curio-shop that I met 
him, and he was not satisfied until he had taken me to the French 
Quarter to investigate several others. The glories of the festival 
of Mardi-Gras were nothing to him in comparison with a queer old 
bottle-shop down near the river. 

But this was only one side of a versatile nature. Mr. Field was 
fortunate in his life ; he met with few serious reverses, and he re- 
ceived for many years the encouragement he merited. Here in 
Chicago the circle of his daily readers was large and devoted. 
His keen satire cut on every side, but no one minded it. Any- 
thing was forgiven because it came from him. His humor was 
often a valuable aid in stamping out abuses and in rectifying the 
follies of society. He was no respecter of persons, and the greater 
a man's pretensions, the more Mr. Field enjoyed pricking his 
bubble reputation. But it was done so cleverly, with so much 
dexterity and abandon, that even the victim must have enjoyed 
it. And in spite of this propensity, Mr. Field was the kindliest 
soul on earth — the kind of man that a friend could absolutely 
rely upon in the hour of need. His loyalty and his generosity 
were beyond question. Children loved him, and he repayed them 
not only by romping with them, but by writing for them his finest 
poems. The " Dutch Lullaby" is perhaps the most exquisite 
thing that ever came from his hand, and for that reason I quote 
it: — 

** Wynkcn, Blynken and Nod one night 

Sailed ofT in a wooden shoe — 
Sailed on a river of crystal light 

Into a sea of dew ; 

* Where are you going and what do you wish ? ' 

The old iB«ti asked the three. 

* We have come to fish for the herring- fish 

That live in the beautiful sea ; 
Nets oi silver and gold have we,* 

Said Wynken, 

Blynken 

And Nod. 

The old moon laughed and sang a song, 

As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night long 

Ruffled the waves of dew. 
The little stars were the herring- fish 

That lived in that beautiful sea ; 

* Now cast your net wherever you wish — 

Never afeard are we,' 

So cried the stars to the fishermen three — 

Wynken, 

Blynken 

And Nod. 
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All night long their nets they threw 

For the fish in the twinkling foam — 
Then down from the skies came the wooden shoe. 

Bringing the fishermen home. 
♦Twas all so pretty a sail it seemed 

As if it could not be, 
And some folks thought 'twas a dream they'd dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea ; 
But I shall name you the fishermen three : 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 

Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 

And Nod is a little head. 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 

Is a wee one's trundle-bed ; 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three — 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod." 

Mr. Field was preparing for the press his ** Love- Affairs of a 
Bibliomaniac," which has appeared from time to time in the 
Record. He had also sketched the plan of another book, which 
we are most unfortunate in losing, though I believe a small part of 
it, at least, had been written. But in spite of this loss and the 
work we shall miss so often in the coming days, it is the man we 
are mourning to-night. He was so true an optimist, he believed 
so thoroughly in his fellows, that we can ill afford to lose him. A 
great-hearted creature, endowed with the secret of laughter and 
of tears, has passed over the bridge into Walhalla. 

Chicago, 4 Nov. 1895. Lucy Monroe. 

Services in memory of the dead poet were held at the Chicago 
Central Music Hall on the evening of Nov. 10, the presence of 
thousands outside the packed building demonstrating the affection 
his fellow-citizens had for Mr. Field. Among the speakers were 
Dr. Hillis and Dr. Gunsaulus. The latter asked for contributions 
for educating one of the dead poet's children. The suggestion 
made by the Rev. Dr. Bristol at the grave on the day of the 
funeral touches a true and tender chord: — *'Some day, out in 
God's acre, where angels sing their 'Sleep, oh, sleep,* a monu- 
ment shall mark the resting place of our gentle poet; and let it be 
built, as was Daniel Defoe's in London, by the loving, grateful 
contributions of the children of the land." The suggestion has 
been taken up by a committee of Chicago journalists. The mon- 
ument will be erected in Lincoln Park. 



It has been decided to issue a sort of memorial volume, to con- 
tain manyof the private letters, fugitive verses and personal poems of 
Eugene Field. His brother, Mr. Roswell Martin Field, requests all 
those who may have received such letters or personal manuscripts 
from. him to send them to him for inspection and possible insertion. 
Of course, the manuscripts will be preserved with care and returned 
to their lawful owners. We are under the impression that not a 
little of Mr. Field's best and brightest work will shine out in this 
volume, for he was charming as a letter writer. 



The Lounger 

I HAVE BEEN READING Miss Marie Corelli's new story, "The 
Sorrows of Satan." I never read a story of Miss Corelli's before, 
and I doubt if I shall ever read one again. I tried to read ** Bara- 
bas, " but did not succeed. "The Sorrows of Satan" is much 
easier reading. Miss Corelli wrote it to *• get even " with her 
critics, and, if to get even is to call names, she has got very even 
with them — a little more than even, I should say. She accuses 
them of venality as well as of rank prejudice ; and she is not 
much more complimentary when she deals with the publishers. 
They are, according to her, as tricky as the critics are dishonest. 
There are only three really good people in London — herself, Satan 
and the Prince of Wales. These three are honest and honorable, 
the others are beneath contempt. I understand that the Prince 
of Wales was eager for an early copy of this book. Notwith- 
standing its subtle flattery, I think that he will be more angry than 
eager when he reads it. 



The Evening Post is, I believe, the only newspaper that pays 
no heed to weddings or other social events. Such fashionable 
, affairs as the Marlborough- Vanderbilt or Sedgwick-Mintum nup- 
tials last week appeared not to have been heard of in its editorial 
rooms. The less knowing of its readers were therefore surprised 
at finding conspicuously placed in its columns the following item 
of social news : — 

An Interesting Wedding 

"The following invitations have been sent out to the wedding of a 
daughter of Gen. Meredith Read to Count Max de Foras to^ay, Novem- 
ber 5: 

**Le G6n6ral Meredith Read, Ancien Ministre des fetats-Unis aupr^s 
dc S. M. Georges ler, Roi des Hellenes, Grand' Croix de I'Ordre royal 
du Redempteur, etc., et membre dc I'Ordre des Cincinnati et de I'Ordrc 
militaire de la L. L. des 6tats-Unis, et Madame Meredith Read, ont 
I'honneur de vous faire part du manage de Mademoiselle Marie Delphine 
Meredith Read, leur fiUe, avcc le Comte Max dc Foras, Chevalier dcs 
S. S. Maurice et Lazare. Et vous prient d'assister a la l>&n6diction nup- 
tiale qui leur sera donn^e enj'feglisc St. Philippe du Roule, le Mardi 5 
Novembre 1895 i midi tr6s-"pr6cis. 128, Rue La Bo^tic, Champs-6ly- 
s^es, Paris. 

**Le Comte Amed6e de Foras, Grand- Mar6chal de la Gourde S. A. R. 
le Prince de Bulgarie et la Comtcsse Amed6e de Foras ont I'honneur de 
vous faire part du mariage du Comte Max de Foras, Cheralicr des S. S. 
Maurice et Lazare, leur fils, avcc Mademoiselle Marie Delphine Meredith 
Read. Chateau de Chuyset prfes Chonon (Haute Savoic),'" 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

To THESE LESS KNOWING readers it seemed that the editor 
must have been dazzled by the brilliancy of this match, or the 
fact that the invitation was couched in the language of the courts, 
instead of in homely English ; but to those who have followed the 
extraordinary career of Gen. Read, it was obvious that the print- 
ing of the card was only an editorial joke, such as is perpetrated 
in the same paper, now and then, in a note on the doings or sayings 
of the •* Old Tory Squire." G. W. S. For years ''Le G^n^ral 
Meredith Read " has conducted a literary bureau which has been 
engaged in magnifying his importance in the political, social, dip- 
lomatic and military world, his chief achievement being to capture 
more space in one of the editions of ** Men of the Time " than 
was accorded to any other American than Gen. Grant. This was 
the culmination of the General's greatness. Even the editor of 
'* Men of the Time " has ** got onto his curves " ; and his obituary, 
should he die to-morrow, would probably be confined to ten lines 
or less in each of the daily papers. 

>)i iii « 

In the same paper — The Evening Post, — which is written 
usually in better English than any of its contemporaries, I find so 
gross a solecism as this, in a reference to the pathological de- 
partment of St. Luke*s Hospital: — **The building as designed 
will be one of the finest and most complete in appointments of 
any similar structure in this country.*' This is not the first time 
I have found this abominable locution in the same paper. The 
Tribune, also — another carefully edited sheet, — is occasionally 
guilty of the same lapse. 

♦ * ♦ 

Of ••The Martian," finished a month or two since. Mr. du 
Maurier tells a representative of The Sketch : — 

" I return to the past once more, to student dajrs and artist life in 
DUsseldorf and Antwerp, to the Paris and the London of nearly half a 
century ago. My school-days have entered largely into this. And once 
again I make use of the supernatural. Some hypnotist authorities say 
* Trilby ' is conceivable ; some, with greater emphasis, say not. But, 
que voulez-vous ? It was a little tale, woven in a quiet comer to amuse 
myself, and such as cared to be amused. It has no 'message'! And 
my 'supernaturals' must do just as I, and not the scientists, may choose I 
But the scientists, I think, whatever they thought of me, would not de- 
spise some of my correspondence. For, since * Peter Ibbetson ' appeared 
(the better book, if my judgment were sought!), letters have poured in 
upon me, dealing with double-dreaming and strange, fantastic phenomena 
— literature enough to base another Psychical Research Society upon." 

♦ ♦ « 

It was a pretty thought on the part of a thousand members of 
the dramatic profession to present Mr. Joseph Jefferson with a 
loving-cup. On the occasion of the presentation, Mrs. Agnes 
Booth Schoefifel read a poem by Mr. William Winter, and Mr. 
Frank Mayo made a speech, at the end of which he said : — •• My 
dear brother in art, in their name [the looo's] I greet you once 
more. In their name I present this cup, in their name I say to 
you, • Here's to your good health, to your family's good health, 
and may you all live long and prosper. ' " That toast comes in 
with great effect when Mr. Jefferson is the subject No one ever 
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fails to get it off, and it is always received with great applause and 
as though it had never been said before. Mr. Jefferson's engage- 
ment at the Garden Theatre was entirely too short to satisfy the 
demands of his admirers. He could have remained there for the 
entire season with profit to himself and to the play-going public. 
Mr. Jefferson was followed as well as preceded by '* Trilby," 
which promises to have the vitality of ** Rip Van Winkle." Both 
of these plays, by the way, have sleep as the feature of their plot, 
for you will certainly admit that hypnotism is a form of sleep. 

* * * 

Our English cousins poke a great deal of fun at us for our 
national trick of separating *• given" names from surnames by 
inserting an apparently irrelevant initial between them — driv- 
ing it in as a wedge, to split the two names apart. It is not a 
pretty practice ; but neither is it pretty to overload a child, as our 
cousins sometimes do, with a dozen names that are never meant 
to be used. The Rev. Ralph William Lyonel Tollemache-Tolle- 
mache, who died the other day, is said to have christened one ©f 
his daughters Lyona Decima Veronica Esyth Undine Cyssa Hylda 
Rowena Adele Thyra Ursula Ysabel Blanche Lelias Dysart Plan- 
tagenet Tollemache-Tollemache. 

* * * 

The daily papers have recorded the death, at Genoa, last 
week, of Capt. William Hamilton Harris (popularly known as 
Colonel Harris, because of a brevet) ; but they have not mentioned, 
so far as I have observed, the interesting fact that he was the 
original of the hero of ** The Breadwinners." That once-popular 
novel opens with a personal description of Col. Harris (under the 
name of Capt. Farnham), and continues with a description of his 
surroundings in his handsome home at Cleveland. This was one 
of the circumstances that pointed so strongly to John Hay as the 
author of the book. Col. Harris was the good-looking, soldierly 
man that Col. Hay makes him. He was the Adjutant of the 
West Point class of *6i (Custer's class), and graduated so high as 
to entitle him to enter the Engineer Corps. He resigned his com- 
mission some fifteen years ago, to accept an important position in 
the manufacturing world. 

* » ♦ 

Mr. Ribbentrop, Inspector-General of Forests in India, who 
has recently paid a visit to New York on his way around the 
world, found much to interest him in the work Mr. Gifford Pinchot 
is doing, as forester, at Biltmore, North Carolina, where Mr. 
George Vanderbilt has entrusted to his intelligent management 
ninety thousand acres of wooded land. But it is not this that 
has led me to speak of him, but an interview reported in the San 
Francisco Ca//, in which Mr. Ribbentrop tells a good deal about 
the Kiplings, p^re el fils. The father, who is in charge of the 
School of Arts in India, is said to have done more to preserve the 
native art of the country than anyone else. A man of medium 
stature, he has yet a massive and remarkable head. The singu- 
larly youthful expression of his face is belied by the growing 
whiteness of his hair — a whiteness by no means premature. The 
following anecdote has the merit of freshness : — 

'* Very few people know it, but Rudyard Kipling is one of the best 
actors I ever saw. On one occasion in Lahore the people got up an 
amateur theatrical company, and put on a play called ' Plot and Passion.* 
wherein one Fouch^, a character who is at the head of the police, is intro- 
duced. This part was played by Rudyard, and when the initial perform- 
ance came off, Rudyard, meanwhile having done very badly at the rehear, 
sal, played the part so well, and with such a marvellous understanding^, that 
the entire cast was thunderstruck. He went at it like an old hand, and 
had the audience with him from the start. Everybody in Lahore advised 
him to go on the stage at once, but he refused, and stayed by his pencil. 
I tell you, it was the best piece of amateur acting I ever saw, and I begged 
him to follow the life of an actor, but he only laughed, and continued to 
call me the 'Gigantic Head of the Indian Forest' in his stories.'* 



A Visitant 

I KNOW NOT where he went, 

I know not whence he came : 
He left a shining in the air 

That touched the soul like flame. 

Beautiful feet one day 

Passed up my silent stair, 
And all things spake and sang, and sweet 

Became the silence there. 

J. A. H. 



The Tennyson Beacon Fund 

The Tennyson Beacon Fund, when last reported in our 
columns, amounted to $1163.51. The sum of $1 has since been 
received from Mr. H. W. Rolfe, making the total to date $1 164.51. 
As soon as the amount reaches $1200, the subscription will be 
closed and the money in hand forwarded at once to the Rev. 
Joseph Merriman, at Freshwater, on the Isle of Wight. We 
trust that the admirers of the Laureate, who have for one reason 
or another deferred sending in their subscriptions, will lose no 
further time in doing so ; and we may remind our readers that a 
small contribution will be as welcome as a larger one. 

J. B. & J. L. Gilder. 

Boston Notes 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson is confined to his 
house by illness and has been obliged to cancel all his lecture en- 
gagements, as well as to decline receiving callers, except his fam- 
ily and the physicians. A serious trouble with the stomach has 
caused these precautionary measures, and, although his ultimate 
recovery is assured by the doctors in charge, yet the convalescence 
will be a long one. In his sickness, however. Col. Higginson 
does not lose sight of the public movements in which he has been 
so long interested. After the recent battle of ballots in Massa- 
chusetts he sent out this message to the Woman Suffrage voters : — 
••I think that the future is encouraging." 

Mrs. Margaret Deland, Preacher, might perhaps be the term 
used now in speaking of the author of ** John Ward," except for 
the fact that she disclaims any idea of a sermon in her address 
from the pulpit of the Shawmut Congregational Church on Sun- 
day last. There was, however, much gCKxi and wholesome ad- 
vice in what she said to the congregation upon * * The Moral 
Power of the Novel." Needless to state, the author had no 
sympathy with the people who object entirely to novel reading, 
but she would urge discrimination and limitation. When she was 
a girl her good old pastor declared that novel reading was not 
only useful but a duty. This idea she had learned to accept, but 
she would modify it by adding that novel reading should be car- 
ried on with judgment. Mrs. Deland has no patience with the 
prudery which turns from a book on account of its subject, but 
she declared emphatically that there are different ways of treating 
the same subject; the way of Hawthorne, for example, in the 
•'Scarlet Letter," and the way of the modern French novel. 
Moreover, truth was not to be confused with realism, and, al- 
though the reader likes to know the appearance of the hero, he 
does not care to be bored with an enumeration of the buttons on 
his coat. A novel with a purpose is rightful, but the purpose 
should be subordinated to entertainment. 

Mrs. James T. Fields, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Miss Har- 
riet Hosmer are among those invited to assist in celebrating the 
birthday of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton on 1 2 Nov. 

Charles E. L. Wingate. 



London Letter 

Mr. Tree's *' Trilby" has come, has been seen, has con- 
quered London, and remains a bad play and a worse adaptation. 
It will run gaily for months; the booking-office is besieged; upon 
the strength of it there is an exhibition of "Trilby" pictures in 
Bond Street, and the inexplicable ''boom" of America seems 
likely to be repeated over here for the autumn. All these things 
are so, and the fact remains that the Haymarket play, as pro- 
duced on Wednesday night, is bad. It is loose-built and clumsy, 
and, above all, it does violence to the novel. As I hinted some 
weeks ago, Mr. Tree has made the part of Svengali the centre of 
the piece: Trilby herself is insignificant. Nor, to be frank, 
would the play be better, were she more conspicuous ; for, after 
all that has been said of her in the provinces. Miss Baird proves, 
upon closer acquaintance, to be quite incapable of acting Trilby. 
She looks it, indeed, to the life ; and therein lies the essence of 
the matter. *• Trilby, "as a play, has been ruined by Mr. du 
Maurier's illustrations to the novel. As everyone had grown 
familiar, through their medium, with the author's own conception 
of his characters' outsides, it seems necessary to the manager 
that the actors and actresses should resemble these characters in 
face and figure. Hence we have a beautiful but ineffective 
Trilby, and a Little Billee, who is said to have •*satfor"the 
pictures, but whose resemblance to Mr. du Maurier's creation be- 
gins and ends with his features. Mr. Tree, it is true, acted ad- 
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mirably, working like a Trojan ; and to his efforts, and to the 
excellence of the stage-pictures, the immense success of the pro- 
duction was due. It is quite certain to run long and merrily ; 
but nobody who really cares about the novel, or properly under- 
stands it, will sit out the play without a shudder. It is said that 
there is to be a burlesque of *' Trilby '* at some other theatre; but 
the idea seems unnecessary. The burlesquing of Mr. du Maurier's 
novel has been already completed at the Haymarket. 

There is a report, by the bye, that Mr. Tree will shortly make 
his appearance in a new rSUy that of a novelist, to wit. It is ru- 
mored that he has written, or is writing, a romance of mystery 
which those who have heard the opening chapters consider to be 
both weird and powerful. The stage, indeed, would seem to be 
taking pretty generally to literature. Miss Bessie Hatton has writ- 
ten more than one pretty story; Mr. Forbes Robertson propounds 
grisly tales of adventure ; and — which is by far the most important 
item— Signora Eleonora Duse is occupied upon an Italian romance, 
dealing with the stage, which is to be published during the pres- 
ent season. I do not know whether any arrangements have yet 
been made ior an English edition ; but should not be surprised to 
hear that a translation will be prepared by Miss Laurence Alma- 
Tadema, who is a constant companion of the great actress, and 
has, moreover, a pretty gift for construction. 

There is to be a revival of '* The Rivals" in a few weeks, with 
Mrs. John Wood as Mrs. Malaprop, and the piece is already in re- 
hearsal at the Court Theatre. Mr. Brandon Thomas is to be 
the Lucius O'Trigger and Miss Noel the Lydia Languish. It is 
said that the next production at the Adelphi will be a play by 
Mr. George Edwardes, manager of the Gaiety, and Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, who, with his charming wife. Miss Ellaline Terriss, has 
just sailed for America. This play would deal with the Chitral 
campaign, and in one of the scenes there is a representation of the 
storming of a pass, for which a couple of hundred supers would have 
to appear as Highlanders ! Contradictory rumors still flit about 
as to the theatre at which •* The Manxman" is to be produced. 
In one quarter I hear that it still awaits the decision of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson : in another that Messrs. H. H. Mack and Lewis Walker 
have been definitely intrusted with the metropolitan acting-rights. 
Possibly, we shall hear nothing final until Mr. Hall Caine returns 
from his Canadian achievements. 

Mr. J. T. Grein has resigned his position as Managing Director 
of the Independent Theatre, and Mr. Charles Charrington, the 
husband of Miss Janet Achurch, hassucceeded to the vacant chair. 
Mr. Grein is a man of many businesses, being, I understand, the 
responsible manager of Henry & Co., the publishers, besides the 
conductor of a considerable firm in the City. The next effort of 
the Independent Theatre is to be ** Little Eyolf, " of which the 
stage-rights were vested in Mr. William Heinemann, the publisher, 
and Miss Elizabeth Robins, the English exponent of so many of 
Ibsen's heroines. It is not said whether Miss Robins is to play 
in the Independent performance ; but I know that she has always 
wanted to appear as ** The Rat-Wife," a r61e for which her imagi- 
native and eerie style would be admirably adapted. 

Mr. Grant Allen has had a fine free advertisement for * * The 
Woman Who Did " during the course of the present week in the 
impulsive adventures of a young lady of Battersea, who, being 
filled with the doctrines of community, and whetted, it is said, by 
the eloquence of Mr. Allen's heroine, essayed to avoid marriage 
with the man of her choice, and to set up housekeeping without 
the charge of a license. Her parents thought otherwise and kid- 
napped her. She was released, and Lord Queensberry offered her 
100/. for a wedding present, while Mr. Gerald Massey celebrated 
the occasion in some of the worst verses that ever were printed. 
Whether the lady owed much to Mr. Grant Allen or not is at 
present uncertain. Her college friends repudiate the notion, and 
the views of Vigo Street are as yet unsolicited. The papers, at 
any rate, have helped Hermione Barton to a new public. Head- 
ings such as '*The Woman Who Would," "The Woman Who 
was Prevented." and so forth, have made appetising the broad- 
sheets of the evening papers these five nights, and my bookseller 
tells me that he has to re-order a stock of Mr. Allen's debated 
manifesto. Miss Lanchester has at any rate added vitality to a 
somewhat languishing publishers' season. 

Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, who runs Sir George Newnes and Mr. 
Harmsworth close for first place in the race for a mighty circula- 
tion, is to add to his current periodicals a new magazine — Pear^ 
j^«*j,-^the first number of which may be expected about the 
middle of December. It will contain some novelties by writers 
of high contemporary reputation, and will appeal to the general 
public, rather than to any specialising class. 



American readers will be interested to hear that Mr. John Lane 
will shortly publish in book-form those tantalizingly epicure articles 
on the perfect menu, which Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell has 
contributed, Saturday by Saturday, to ** The Wares of Autolycus " 
in The Pall Mall Gazette, Never having been fortunate enough to 
see that copy of the famous and rare Mrs. Glasse which Mrs. 
Pennell purchased at Mr. G. A. Sala's sale, I cannot say whether 
or not Mrs. Pennell is herself the first to combine sage advice 
upon good cookery \«ith literary style and distinction. It is safe, 
however, to say that among contemporaries she stands alone in 
this respect, and her pages, rich in more senses than one, should 
be bought by every young housewife who has a soul above the 
soulless pages of the informative but tedious Beeton. 

London, i Nov. 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



The Fine Arts 

''Considerations on Painting" 

By John La Farge, Macmillan 6r* Co, 
The publication of Mr. La Farge's lectures may be taken to 
show that in place of the interest, mostly assumed, in the technical 
part of painting, we may be about to witness a revival of interest 




Reduced from portrait in The A rt Interchange 

Mr. John La Faroe 

in its intellectual side. It were about time, for .the reaction 
against the rule of the fable with the moral in art has gone so 
far, that some good folk have come to believe that the less the 
artist thinks, the better it is for him as an artist. To read Mr. 
George Henry Moore, or the late Mr. Hamerton's last essays, one 
would suppose that an artist might, as well as not, be an idiot. 
In fact, something of the sort has been said about Corot, about 
Turner, about Millet and other distinguished painters. Address- 
ing pupils, some of whom have acquired sufficient skill to make a 
start for themselves, Mr. La Farge puts the question once put 
by Millet to a young man in a similar case. ** You can paint," 
said the master, **but, what have you to say?" The painter 
should have something to say that can be said in paint ; he should 
have something to say that cannot be said otherwise than in paint ; 
but it is his dealing with nature, and not the nature that he deals 
with, that makes him an artist. Following Fromentin, the lec- 
turer explains that what the artist looks to in nature is not the sub- 
ject in its entirety, but the *• motive " in it — that is, whatever he 
finds paintable and worthy of being painted. 

Different men will find different ** motives " in the one subject, 
one being attracted by a group of figures to which the landscape 
is but a half-seen background, another by the landscape in which 
this same group is but an incident ; this man by the lines that 
bound the masses, that by the play of light upon their surfaces, a 
third by their color, and so on. Or, the same man^ we may add^ 
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will see as many different motives in the one subject as he is 
capable of handling different media of expression. It makes a 
difference whether he has pen and ink at hand, or brush and pal- 
ette. In any case, he analyzes, abstracts, synthesizes, thinks 
over his subject as a writer would do, but with another aim, be- 
cause he is using other means. He may be quite unapt to express 
himself in words ; but then his critic would usually cut as foolish 
a figure, paint-brush in hand. This, moreover, leaves the dis- 
tinction between painter and writer still too coarsely marked. For 
the artist's whole personality is expressed in his work, and that 
has been built up by other influences than those of the scene be- 
fore him. Everything that goes to the making of the man counts 
in his work, even his morals, though that critic will be ill-advised 
who shall seek to show how much. Millet drew from the Bible 
and from Virgil as well as from his Barbizonian peasants ; but if 
he were conscious of the sources of his inspiration, that, itself, 
must have been weak. 

Since the artist does not reproduce nature as it exists, but only 
those elements which, when abstracted and recombined, will ex- 
press the beauty that he sees in the whole, it is necessary that 
this purpose of his should be understood by the public. But it is 
obviously an easier road to success to paint in a way which the 
public already understands than to teach it to think in a new man- 
ner. Hence the temptation to follow others, or to repeat un- 
ceasingly one's own first lucky hit. Mr. La Farge bends his 
whole force to dissuading the young artists whom, principally, he 
addresses, from entering on any such course. He instances the 
many painters of consideration in their day whose fame has faded 
along with the fashion or the fad that gave it birth, the impossi- 
bility of imitating a really good painter without being deeply in 
sympathy with him, and the ridicule that sooner or later overtakes 
little men who attempt big subjects. The whole tendency of his 
book is to lead the young painter to be wholly himself, and not a 
mere copyist or executant of other people's designs. There are, 
probably, few painters living who would not repeat that advice ; 
but they are still fewer who can put it as plainly. Mr. La Farge 
might have added that they are, again, few who can profit by it, 
and that of the great multitude of modern painters hardly one in 
a dozen has anything to say. 



The New York Water-Color Club's Exhibition 

It is an unusual circumstance that the greatest number of 
the best paintings at the Club's exhibition at the galleries of the 
Fine Arts Society should be of figure subjects. Commonly the 
landscapists and the painters of flowers and still life prevail, and 
not only by mere force of numbers. But the present show con- 
tains many exceedingly clever portraits, and some compositions in 
which the figure plays the most important part, and which would 
attract attention wherever they might be shown. Three of Mr. 
John La Farge's Samoan studies are among these, two being 
studies of the * ' Siva " dance, if a dance it can be called In which 
the performers sit cross-legged on their mats, only moving the 
arms and head in expressive gestures. The third picture is called 
a *• Standing Dance, " but the two men who are dancing have 
each one foot in air, as though about to set off gyrating like a 
pair of ballet; dancers. But perhaps they, too, are only postur- 
ing, and on one foot to show how entirely they are masters of the 
art. It is a case in which a short note in the catalogue would be 
justifiable. But no literary aid is needed to enable us to enjoy 
the glowing morning sky, the mingling of green and grey in grass 
and foliage, and the two brown figures starting up from the circle 
of men and women squatted just over the brow of the little knoll. 
Similarly animated compositions, rich in color also, but less subdued, 
are Mr. George H. Clements's sketches in Nassau, with lounging 
Negroes and mulattoes, picturesquely posed on sunlit quays or 
squares among baskets and heaps of fruits and vegetables. In 
one the foreground is as the leaf of a dropped fan, the sticks being 
represented by converging masts of market boats — a motive of 
composition that our longshore sketchers would do well to bear in 
memory, since it frequently occurs in nature and is always 
effective. 

Miss Annie B. Sfeepley's portrait in pastels, '* A Little Maid." 
is a performance quite out of the common, and should fix the 
artist's reputation. Few better things have ever been done in 
pastels. There are other portraits that are at the same time pic- 
tures, by Sarah C. Sears, Clara Weaver Parrish and Julia Hen- 
shaw Dewey. Mr. Herbert Denman's ** Diana" and Anita C. 
Ashley's " The Toilet " are clever studies of the nude, the first- 
mentioned in a decorative manner, the second more realistic. 
Landscapes that catch and hold the attention are not many. Mr. 



J. H. Moser's ** Autumn Sunshine" is interesting for its sim- 
plicity and directness ; Mr. J. H. Twachtman, in his little sketches 
in pastel, seems to be not merely sparing but parsimonious in 
the matter of labor. By constant abstraction he seems to be ap- 
proaching a very Nirvana of brown paper. Of roses and chrys- 
anthemums, copper pans and brass saucepans there is quite a 
brilliant array; and the exhibition, as a whole, may be said to be 
the best that the Club has made. 



Art Notes 

Mr. a. B. Frost's drawings illustrating the new edition of 
'* Uncle Remus " have been placed on exhibition at the Keppel 
gallery, and form one of the most interesting and amusing of the 
minor exhibitions of the season. The drawings are, as is usual, 
much larger than the engravings in the book, and, although no one 
better understands the limitations of '* process " engraving than 
Mr. Frost, there is much in them that fails to appear in the cuts. 
This is especially the case with the drawings in gouache, which, 
reproduced in half-tone, have frequently lost the larger part of 
their spirit, and much of their color and relief. To enjoy fully 
the illustrations to the Tar Baby story, the tale of Brer Wolf and 
Brer Rabbit, the •* Corn-Shu jking " song and the other illustra- 
tions which appear in half-tone in the book, the original drawings 
in gouache must be seen ; and the freedom and directness of the 
artist's work in pen-and-ink, also, can hardly be appreciated with- 
out a glance at the drawings. There is hardly any need to add 
that as a draughtsman of animals and of Negro life Mr. Frost is 
without an equal. 

— The fair for the Heine Monument Fund at Terrace Garden 
will be opened to-day, and continue for two weeks. Of the $30. 
000 required, $10,000 has already been secured by the subscrip- 
tions of twenty prominent German- Americans. 

— A spirited statuette in bronze, by Mr. Frederic Remington, 
of a cow-boy breaking in a wild and vicious steed, is on exhibi- 
tion at Tiffany's. It is a remarkably good piece of modelling, 
and is hardly less notable for the perfection of the casting. Man 
and horse are having a struggle for the mastery, and the rider, 
his foot out of the heavy Mexican stirrup, has raised his whip 
with one hand, while with the other he clutches the animal's mane. 
He looks every inch the "Bronco Buster," which is the title the 
artist has bestowed on him. This is a new departure for Mr. 
Remington, who has hitherto been chiefly known as an illustrator. 
It shows that he possesses a decided talent for sculpture, and it 
may be that, as he is a young man, he is destined to express him- 
self most thoroughly and satisfactorily in that art. At any rate, 
having made such a good start, he should keep on. The field is a 
wide one, and he has few competitors who have, or deserve to 
have, a considerable standing. 

— An exhibition of Frederic Remington's pictures was opened at 
the Americah Art Galleries on Nov, 14. He proposes to hold an 
auction sale of his works on Nov. 19, at the Galleries. 



The Drama 

<« Shakespeare's Heroines on the Stage" 

By Charles E. L, Wingate, T, K Crowell ^ Co. 

Nobody will doubt the assertion made by Mr. Wingate, in 
his modest introduction, that the compilation of this book cost 
him much time and trouble, although there is room for doubt 
whether the value of the result is altogether commensurate with 
the amount of labor expended in obtaining it. In other words, 
the volume would have been quite as interesting and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, quite as useful, if it had been less complete in 
minor and less important details. It is divided into thirteen chap- 
ters, devoted to fourteen Shakespearean heroines — Hermione and 
Perdita sharing one between them, — and enumerates all the ac- 
tresses of note, and a great many whose names are scarcely worth 
preservation, even as a matter of record, who have impersonated the 
different characters since the Restoration down to the present day. 
Incidentally, too, Mr. Wingate refers to many famous male per- 
formers associated with this multitude of heroines. 

The difficulties of dealing with such a vast mass of biographical 
material in a limited space are too obvious to need specification. 
It would be flattery to say that the author has surmounted them, 
but he has displayed tact and discrimination in the attempt to per- 
form an impossible task. On the whole, the space at his disposal 
has been apportioned judiciously, and, although many eminent 
performers deserve more attention than he has been able to be- 
stow upon them, most of the brilliant women of the stage receive 
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adequate consideration. Of course, he has nothing new to say 
about them, but his selection of anecdotes is good, and his style 
of narration vivacious and agreeable. He has made free use of 
contemporaneous authorities and has contrived to compress a 
great quantity of accurate information into his pages, but, unfor- 
tunately, owing to the method of arrangement, which unavoidably 
precludes the possibility of anything like a consecutive story — 
each chapter practically covering the whole period of the book, — 
the facts collected cannot be put in their proper order without con- 
stant reference and comparison. But after all, the book is not 
intended for students, but for the entertainment of the general 
reader, for whom theatrical gossip of either the past or the present 
always has a peculiar charm. This purpose it fulfils admirably, 
and it is made all the more attractive by a number of excellent 
portraits, some of which are rare, and all of which are well printed. 
It would be unjust to say that these constitute the chief value of 
the publication, but beyond doubt they impart to it a peculiar 
interest. 



" Honor " 

It may be granted that Sudermann's ''Die Ehre," of 
which an English version was given in the Standard Theatre, last 
Monday evening, was robbed of some of its legitimate effect by 
an unskilful and unappreciative translation and a feeble perform- 
ance, but it is nevertheless true that its merits have been greatly 
exaggerated. It was a lucky day for the author when the German 
authorities conceived the silly notion of suppressing it, on the 
ground of the dangerous social sentiments which it was supposed 
to contain, and thus set the newspapers of two continents to talking 
about it. Without this tremendous advertisement, it is not likely 
that it would have made any great noise in the world. The story 
it tells has been, in one shape or other, the foundation of a hun- 
dred melodramas, while its personages have been familiar upon 
the stage for many generations. The young profligate who se- 
duces a flippant, ignorant and wayward girl; the rich father who 
contemptuously offers a heavy check to compensate for the injury 
done to her own and the family honor ; the miserable father and 
mother who pocket the gold, not only without any sense of shame, 
but with a feeling of positive exultation ; the prosperous son who 
furiously resents the wrong done, and finally finds his reward in 
the devotion of his employer's daughter — all these puppets have 
played their parts before the footlights over and over again. 

As for the rich man's daughter, who is willing and eager to 
sacrifice everything for the sake of justice and social equality, she, 
too, is well known in the theatre, if less common in real life. 
With regard to the benevolent and brilliant Count Trast, who 
enacts the double part of deus ex machina end chorus, and argues 
that honor is not a fixed quantity but an uncertain and variable 
condition depending upon time and place, he is a purely theatri- 
cal, as he is an entirely incredible personage, but he is none the 
less welcome, for the piece would be wofuUy sordid and dull with- 
out him. That the evils which Herr Sudermann depicts exist, 
nobody will attempt to deny. There is nothing new in human 
selfishness or in human degradation. His play, however, is not 
true as a whole, being in effect a libel upon both the classes which 
it represents. Some of its scenes are theatrically effective, and 
might be rendered much more powerfully than they are at the 
Standard, where the company is unequal to the demands imposed 
upon it. The performance, however, considered as domestic 
melodrama, with a touch of the Zolaesque about it, is not without 
interest. 



Spanish Historiography Again 

To THE Editors of The Critic:— 

Referring to the reply to my criticism of your review of Burke's 
•'History of Spain" (Sept. 21), permit me to express both my 
appreciation of the reviewer's clear and good-tempered definition 
of the "new spirit in historiography," and my regret that the 
point he defines is not the one on which we differ. What I found 
fault with, if fault it can be called, was the statement, that **the 
mental sloth that has characterized the Spanish nation ever since 
the days of Cervantes and Calder6n shows but faint signs of dis- 
appearing." What I have been trying to show was that there has 
been no such ** mental sloth," and that (to quote my own words), 
**if there is a branch of human knowledge- in which Spain can 
best show her mental activity, it is precisely in the study of his- 
toriography, in which she equals any other country and excels 
many. " 

The reviewer had said : — ** Spain has had practically no partici- 



pation in the scientific movements of the century," and I under- 
took to point out to him that Spain ' * has done her share well in 
the literary movements of the century, and particularly in history." 
But the reviewer intrenches himself behind his definition of the 
•• new spirit in historiography," and a discussion of the question 
whether I have taken the broader or the narrower meaning of the 
phrase, when, really, 1 have taken neither, but the only one gen- 
erally given and admitted. History has been born and has grown 
in all parts of the world, but did not attain its full growth any- 
where until the eighteenth century, in which philosophy gave it 
its new character and impressed upon it the critical, analytical 
and scientific spirit that characterizes historiography in the pres- 
ent time. In Spain there were already signs of the new move- 
ment before 1700, beginning with Ferreras and continuing with 
Florez, who advanced considerably its investigation and study. 
Then came Masdeu, who, towards the end of the century, intro- 
duced the critical spirit so much admired by Macaulay, and which, 
if I remember right. Green said had influenced Hallam. His 
**Historia Critica de Espana y dc la Civilizaci6n Espanola," in 
twenty volumes, possesses undoubtedly some doctrinal defects, but 
otherwise stood at the head Of all its contemporaries and remained 
so in Spain until the great work of Modesto Lafuente appeared. In 
this I believe the reviewer will find his **new spirit of historio- 
graphy " as well represented as it could be found anywhere at the 
time of its publication. A version of Lafuente's historical work, 
I understand, is published in England ; in Spanish there are several 
editions in from two to twenty-five volumes, and from the original 
to the one continued up to the present day by Valera, Borrego 
and Pirala. Instead of the "mental sloth" and the "intellectual 
gloom " which the reviewer sees "ever since the days of Cer- 
vantes and Calderon," there has been and is now an activity in 
every branch of history that makes its most brilliant era in Spain. 
Of the present time the works of Men^ndez Pelayo, Asensio and 
Ferndndez Duro are sufficient to demonstrate this assertion. 

The reviewer's quotation in Spanish has no bearing on the 
present discussion. Altamira says nothing that is not familiar to 
every student of history. Everyone knows that there is a plenty 
of unpublished matter in the rich archives of Spain, and for this 
reason historians of every country go there to draw new material. 
Nor has the teaching of history in Spain any relation whatever to 
the subject ; it is merely a personal opinion, from a didactic or 
pedagogic point of view, which can be applied to any country. 
Again. I did not "insinuate" that the reviewer is "unaware " of 
the existence of the Spanish Royal Academy of History, but said 
that he "may know" of it. I did not say that Froude, Freeman 
and Harrisse were authorities "probably familiar" to him, but 
that they were "more familiar " to him. Nor did I give them as 
" typical " of what he calls the "new spirit," but as authorities that 
have praised "modern Spanish contributions to historiography 
and modern Spanish historians," which is a quite different thing. 

New York, 25 Sept. 1895. Juan GARCfA Pur6n. 

[In his answer to Dr. Pur6n's criticism on the review of the 
lamented Mr. Burke's "History of Spain." the writer deemed it 
sufficient to point out what he meant by the sentence * * the new 
spirit in historiography is but slowly penetrating through the in- 
tellectual gloom." For none of the writers mentioned by Dr. 
Puron is in any manner typical of this spirit. In addition, in 
order to show how little scientific work had been done in Spain, a 
passage was quoted in which it was asserted by the best possible 
authority, that, in general, either the sources for Spanish history 
were buried in the archives, or, if published, had not been worked 
over thoroughly. Notwithstanding Dr. Pur6n's assertion in his 
second communication, this statement has a vital bearing on the 
subject, no matter whether "the new spirit in historiography " 
conveys the definite meaning I have described in my first reply, 
or the vague meaning now outlined by Dr. Pur6n. For every 
history, from whatsoever standpoint it be written, must be based 
on a thorough knowledge and study of the sources. The re- 
viewer's former answer did not convince Dr. Pur6n, who opens 
the question again. Dumas once said : — "It is useless to argue. 
Opinions are like nails ; the harder you hammer at them, the 
firmer you drive them in." Though this initial difficulty be fully 
appreciated, Dr. Puron 's courteous letter demands a reply. 

In the first place. Dr. Pur6n finds fault ("if fault it can be 
called," he courteously adds) with the general statement of the 
reviewer that the mental sloth that has characterized the Spanish 
nation since the seventeenth century shows but faint signs of dis- 
appearing. He maintains that there was no such sloth. In this, 
we think, he is blinded by (pen)insular prejudice, by chauvinism. 
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He is. as it were, an intellectual descendant of Forner, who, towards 
the end of the last century, maintained that Spain had produced 
more profound philosophers than Bacon, Descartes and Newton, 
and that Vives enjoyed * ' una gloriosa superioridad sobre todos 
los sabios de todos los siglos." Can Spaniards never forget that 
the golden days of Charles V. and of Philip II. have departed ? 
As a matter of fact, since the seventeenth century Spain has con- 
tributed nothing worth mentioning to the philosophy, science, art 
and literature of the world. •• Spain sleeps on,*' says Buckle in 
his history of Spanish intellect, •* untroubled, unheeding, impas- 
sive, receiving no impressions from the rest of the world, and 
making no impression upon it. There she lies, at the further ex- 
tremity of the Continent, a huge and torpid mass, the sole repre- 
sentative now remaining of the feelings and knowledge of the 
middle ages — and, what is the worst symptom of all, she is sat- 
isfied with her own condition. Though she is the most backward 
country in Europe, she believes herself to be the foremost. She 
is proud of everything of which she should be ashamed. She is 
proud of the antiquity of her opinions." 

The reviewer's general statement about the intellectual life of 
Spain introduced the special statement that **the new spirit in 
historiography is but slowly penetrating through the intellectual 
gloom." As with the general statement. Dr. Pur6n finds fault 
with this more particular one> saying, **if there is a branch of 
human knowledge in which Spain can best show her mental activ- 
ity, it is precisely in the study of historiography [he means his- 
tory], in which she equals any other country and excels many." 
This statement again characterizes Dr. Pur6n as an intellectual 
descendant of this above-mentioned Forner. I do not know what 
countries she equals, certainly not the United States, France, Ger- 
many and England ; the countries she excels may be Japan, Brazil 
and Mashonaland. If Dr. Pur6n will admit that Spain's share is 
an inconceivably small one, so small that it is hardly worth men- 
tioning, then and only then will I endorse his opinion that she 
"has done her "Share well in the literary movements of the cen- 
tury, and particularly in history." The authoritative work on the 
study of history in Spain is "La Enseftanza de la Historia," by 
Rafael Altamira, the correspondent of the Revue Htstorique, the 
historical editor of the new Spanish magazine, and the author of 
a work on communal property. What he says has the weight of 
knowledge, and will offend Dr. Pur6n's patriotism less than the 
opinions of a foreigner like the reviewer. Translated roughly, 
Altamira's words read : — ** We are in need, not only of a ' Manual 
of Spanish History,' which at least should be accurate and up to 
the level of recent investigations, but also of a general work, 
since that of Lafuente is antiquated. As regards Histories oif 
Civilization, those of Mor6n and Topia cannot serve us to-day, 
and the elementary essay of Sr. Picatoste is very defective, aside 
from the fact that it contains many errors of fact." In another 
place he says that the views "onmostof the questions relating 
to our history need rectification, for in regard to them the general 
works, like that of Lafuente, have no scientific value." This, 
then, is the condition of Spain in regard to histories. It cer- 
tainly militates diametrically against Dr. Puron's claims. 

Lack of space forbids a discussion of the merits and demerits of 
F16rezand Masdeu, but a few words must be said about the best of 
Spanish histories, that of Lafuente. Admitting for the sake of 
argument that Lafuente is as great a historian as Macaulay or 
Guizot, have we any right even then to assign to Spain a high rank 
in historiography ? Certainly not. If French historiography had 
reached a climax in Guizot, and English in Macaulay, we would 
still be fully justified in speaking despondently of the study of 
history in these countries. Let us now quote the opinion of a 
competent critic on Lafuente's work, the opinion of Buckle, en- 
dorsed by Altamira: — •* I feel constrained to say," writes Buckle, 
"that, as a history, and especially as a history which undertakes 
to investigate the causes of the decline of Spain, it is a complete 
failure. In the first place, M. Lafuente has not emancipated him- 
self from those very prejudices, to which the decline of his country 
is owing. And, in the second place, he has, particularly in the 
reigns of Philip IV. and Charles 11., not used sufficient diligence 
in searching for materials for studying the economical changes 
through which Spain has passed. Looking too intensely at the 
surface, he mistakes symptoms for causes ; so that the real history 
of the Spanish people every where escapes his grasp. * ♦ * 
I wish to bear my testimony, whatever it may be worth, to the 
great merit of his book as a work of art, though, as a work of 
science, it appears to me he has effected nothing. " Besides, from 
the present stand|)oint, Lafuente's work is very antiquated and 
decidedly unsatisfactory. 



I said originally that the new spirit was slowly penetrating 
through the intellectual gloom. These words cannot convey the 
impression that in Spain at the present time there are no historical 
writers of merit. On the contrary, they infer this. Though I 
fully recognize the merits of men like Altamira and Men^ndez y 
Pelayo, I do maintain that, neither in numbers nor in collective 
or in individual ability, can the historical workers in Spain chal- 
lenge comparison with those of France, Germany, England and 
the United States. The present status of historical science in 
Spain, as well as the opinion of Mr. Harrisse about Spanish his- 
torians, is well illustrated by recent occurrences. In honor of 
the discovery of America, the Spanish Academy of History com- 
piled and published not long ago the " Bibliografia Columbina," 
an exhaustive bibliography which was to serve as the basis of all 
futtn-e work on Columbus. This bibliography is a strange hodge- 
podge, a disorderly enumeration of manuscripts, maps and books, 
containing a great mass of matter in no manner possibly con- 
nected with Columbus except by the theory of the unity of history. 
Well could the Academicians say with Juvenal, " nostri est 
farrago libelli." In addition to the unscientific, pell-mell arrange- 
ment of the work and its ridiculous scope, gross errors of fact 
and careless mistakes abound. A French critic says: — "Lc 
melange d^sordonn^ qui en resulte donne une id^e de ce que 
devait 6tre le catalogue de la tour de Babel." Harrisse exposed 
the unscientific character of this bibliography, the output of Spain's 
best historical workshop. Some of the ridiculous blunders he found 
are worth mentioning. In 1686 was published in Amsterdam a 
work entitled "Historia Genevrina." This work is put in the 
bibliography, because its compilers mistook this history of Geneva 
for a history of Genoa. Again, Ruscelli's " Indice degl' Uomini 
Illustri " is iq the bibliography, though all the illustrious men in 
it lived before the Christian era. The Academicians presupposed 
that Columbus must be mentioned. These two examples of gross 
stupidity and carelessness, selected at random from a host of 
errors, are sufficient to illustrate the unscientific character of the 
work. Duro, who, I believe, was one of its compilers, in a pamphlet 
"Pro Academia Hispaniensi, " made a futile attempt to answer 
Harrisse's strictures. This wretched, slipshod piece of work stands 
as the representative of Spanish historical scholarship. And yet 
Dr. Puron maintains that "there is now an activity in every 
branch of history that makes its most brilliant era in Spain." 

We feel constrained to close these remarks by reiterating most 
emphatically that "the mental sloth that has characterized the 
Spanish nation ever since the days of Calderon and Cervantes, 
shows but faint signs of disappearing. Spain has had practically 
no participation in the scientific movement of this century ; the 
new spirit in historiography is but slowly penetrating through the 
intellectual gloom." The Reviewer.) 

We can devote no futher space to this interesting discussion. 
Eds. Critic. 

Stevensoniana 

The Messrs. Scribner have on exhibition at their book-store 
on Fifth Avenue a collection of Stevensoniana— portraits, auto- 
graphs, first editions, etc., that no lover of that delightful writer 
should fail to see. In this collection will be found the manu- 
script of "The Ebb-Tide," lent by Mr. S. S. McClure. It is 
written on sheets of foolscap paper in that small but readable 
handwriting, which has been made familiar by facsimiles of 
Stevenson's signature. There are, also, manuscripts of ballads, 
essays and letters, and portraits of Stevenson from the age of 
twenty months to within a few days of his death. Then there are 
several albums of photographs and sketches made in and about 
his home in Samoa, with portraits of himself, his mother, his wife 
and his wife's son and daughter (Mr. Lloyd Osbourne and Mrs. 
Strong). On a scrap of paper in the autograph-case are a few 
lines written by Mr. Stevenson to an autograph collector, who 
happened to write to him when he was in a merry mood. The 
lines, which have not heretofore been published, are : — 

* * I know not why I want to please, 
I know not if I may, 
I only scribble at my ease, 
To pass a rainy day." 

This is dated November 1894, just a month before his death. In 
a letter to the editor of Scribner s Magazine Mr. Stevenson play- 
fully suggests some improvements on the English language. He 
writes: — " When I invent a language, there shall be a direct and 
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an indirect pronoun, differently declined. Then writing would be 
some fun. 

Direct. 
He, Him, His. 

Indirect. 
Tu, TUM, Tus. 

• He seized turn by tus throat, but tu at the same moment caught 
him by his hair. * A fellow could write hurricanes with an inflection 
like that; yet there wpuld be difficulties, too." 

It is proposed to erect a monument to the memory of Robert 
Louis Stevenson at Saranac Lake, where he spent eight months 
in search of health. The monument will be placed on the brow 
of his favorite hill behind the Baker cottage, which he occupied. 



expenditures $50,41 5. 10. In the Divinity School the Emily Fitch 
Scholarship of $30,000 and the Mary Wooster Scholarship of 
$1000 are named as a new available fund, and in the Art School 
the William Wirt Winchester prize of $15,000. The building 
fund amounts to $89,680.85, and the Peabody Museum Fund to 
$36,003.16. 



Educational Notes 

The committee on restoration fund of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has issued an address to the alumni and friends 
of the institution asking their aid. A total of $346,000 is needed, 
of which only $58,000 is coming to the University from insurance 
and from the Fayerwcather and other bequests. Mr. Charles Broad- 
way Rouss, the well-known merchant of this city, has contributed 
$25,000, Of the notable group of buildings of the University, 
Dr. Herbert B. Adams says, in his study of "Thomas Jefferson 
and the University of Virginia," that *• Not only the University 
itself as an academic organization, but the very ground-plan and 
structure of its buildings, every material estimate and every archi- 
tectural detail are the work of Thomas Jefferson." 

Two Chinese girls are studying medicine in the University of 
Michigan, preparatory to serving as medical missionaries in their 
own country. 

Ambassador Bayard delivered the inaugural address fU the meeting 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Society on Nov. 7. His subject was 
•* Individual Freedom, the Germ of National Prosperity and Per- 
manence," and in the course of his remarks he said that the move- 
ment of the day, sometimes open and sometimes concealed in 
robes of philanthropy, is toward State socialism as opposed to 
autocracy, but that either is despotic and fatal to that individual 
freedom by which the world, under the laws of its origin and 
progress, was raised from brutality and barbarism. Autocracy, 
plutocracy, oligarchy, socialism and mob rule are equally fatal 
to well-ordered government, which depends upon the scrupulous 
safeguarding of personal liberty and personal thought and judg- 
ment. 

Messrs. Ernest F. Fenollosa and Arthur W. Dow have been 
added to the staff of lecturers on art in Pratt Institute. 

We learn from the fourteenth annual report of the American 
School at Athens that Dr. Charles Waldstein will not be compelled 
to sever his connection with the School on account of his election 
to the Slade Professorship of Fine Arts at Cambridge, England. 
Closer connection of the School with the Archaeological Institute 
and the new School in Rome is urged. To further this end, the 
chief executive officer of each of the three institutions has been 
made a member of the other two. The examination for the two 
fellowships of $600 each, reference to which has been made in 
these pages before, will be held on May 21-22 1896 in Athens, 
Berlin and in an American college. The term of residence of 
students in Greek lands has been lengthened by two months, but 
two of the ten months required may be spent at the Roman 
School. The report contains reviews of the year's excavations 
and discoveries ; and it is stated that, after the deduction of all 
expenses, there remains a balance of $2051. The library now 
contains over 2400 volumes, exclusive of sets of periodicals. It 
includes a complete set of the Greek classics and the most nec- 
essary reference -books for philological, archaeological and archi- 
tectural study in Greece. 

The first session of the annual meeting of the New England 
Colleges was held on Nov. 7 at Dartmouth College. 

Mr. W. W. Famham, Treasurer of Yale University, presented 
his annual report on Nov. 12. It gives the increase of the perma- 
nent funds of the University as $235,854.63. From the Fayer- 
wcather estate there has been received $28. 500, from Prof. Henry 
Farnham, $10,000 for a library fund, and from Judge Billings of 
New Orleans, $70,000 for a scholarship in English literature. Mrs. 
Henry Farnham has given $70,000 for the new Famham gate and 
$3000 for the chemical laboratory of the Scientific School. From 
the Alumni University fund $10,000 has been received, and from 
various sources for the new infirmary $1318. The total receipts 
of the academic department last year were $55,578.86, and the 



Notes 

The Messrs. Appleton announce the •* Annals of Westmin- 
ster Abbey," by E. T. Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray Smith, the Dean's 
daughter), with 150 illustrations. Dean Bradley has written a 
preface for the book, in which he says that it "is an attempt to 
embody in a continuous and compendious form a chronological 
record of the strange and eventful history of the Abbey, whether 
under the guardianship of abbots and monks or of deans and 
canons, from the days of the last of the Anglo-Saxon kings to 
. the present year. " 

— The Messrs. Appleton will publish the initial volume in their 
Stories of the West series, edited by Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, dur- 
ing the coming week. * • The Story of the Indian, " by George 
Bird Grinnell, which begins the series, might almost be called a 
volume of recollections, for in it he has set down many memories 
of Indian life. '*The scenes described." he says in the intro- 
duction, • * I have witnessed with my own eyes. The stories related 
are those which have been told me by the Indians themselves. " 
Mr. Hitchcock could hardly have chosen a better man than Mr. 
Grinnell to write a volume of this sort, for he has lived many 
years of his life among the Indians, and has been adopted by two 
tribes. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish immediately ** Poems of 
Pathos and Delight, " by Coventry Patmore. 

— The Messrs. Harpers' most important holiday book is ** The 
Abbey Shakespeare, " which will be published to-day; 131 full- 
page photogravure reproductions of Mr. Abbey's drawings illus- 
trate this edition of Shakespeare's Comedies, the text used being 
that of the 1623 folio, revised. Mr. Abbey, who is the most 
painstaking of illustrators, has travelled to every part of Europe 
that Shakespeare used as a background for his plays, and has 
delved in the archives of libraries, and ransacked museums and 
studied architecture for the purpose of making these illustrations 
as accurate as it was possible to make them. Still, to get the 
scenes and atmosphere of some of the plays, Mr. Abbey did not 
have to go very far from the little English village in Gloucester- 
shire where he lives. 

— ** Rose of Dutcher's Coolly " is the title of Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land's novel, to be published by Messrs. Stone & Kimball. The 
same house announces "Our Lord's Coming and Childhood: Six 
Miracle Plays," by Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson ; "The Father 
of the Forest," a volume of poems, by William Watson; a novel 
by H. B. Marriott Watson, entitled "Galloping Dick"; and Stev- 
enson's " Vailima Letters." 

— Messrs. Copeland & Day have just published "The Magic 
House, and Other Poems," by Duncan Campbell Scott; and 
"Poems," by William Butler Yates. 

— Messrs. Copeland & Day announce " The Arabella and Ara- 
minta Stories, by Gertrude Smith, with an Introduction in Verse 
by Mary E. Wilkins, Together with Fifteen Illustrative Designs 
by Ethel Reed, and Explanatory Comments by the Author. " The 
book is the first volume of a series to be known as The Yellow 
Hair Library. " Babies of two years old and upwards," say the 
publishers, * * will find entertainment suited to their digestion in 
this book that appeals to the infinite capacity for nonsense in 
small folk : and their insatiable hunger for repetition is fed here- 
with. * Tell it again, ' that ceaseless prayer on little lips that 
plead for gratification for little tireless cars, is answered on every 
page." 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce * * The Grey Lady, " a new 
novel by Henry Seton Merriman; "King Arthur," by Mr. Com- 
yns-Carr; and " The Brown Ambassador," a story for children, 
by Mrs. Hugh Eraser. 

— "Taquisara" is the title of Mr. F. Marion Crawford's new 
story, the scene of which is laid in Italy. It will run serially in 
The Queettt and be published next autumn by the Messrs. Mac- 
millan in two-volume form. Mr. Howells has a serial running in 
The Illustrated London News, so American novelists are getting 
some recognition in England ! 

— Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) sailed for this country on 
Saturday last, on the Campania. 
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— Mr. Marion Crawford's novel. "A Cigarette Maker's Ro- 
mance," is being dramatised. Except that the action covers only 
thirty-six hours, the story scarcely lends itself to dramatic con- 
struction. 

— ''The History of Oratory, from the Age of Pericles to the 
Present Time," by Prof. Sears of Brown University, will soon be 
published by Messrs. S: C. Griggs & Co. It purports to give a 
connected account of the origin and growth of oratory as an art 
and as a science — especially of forensic, deliberative and patristic 
oratory. 

— Prof. George Saintsbury has completed his volume on ** Nine- 
teenth Century Literature," which will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. 

— The story comes from London that the Messrs. Scribner 
have refused an offer of 1000/. from an English magazine for the 
right of simultaneous publication of Mr. Barrie's •* Sentimental 
Tommy." The story commences in the East End of London, 
but Mr. Barrie will be found treading as firmly as on his favorite 
ground at ' * Thrums. " 

Mr. Berkeley Updike, Boston, announces an American edi- 
tion of The Quest for 1896, the organ of the Birmingham Guild 
of Handicraft ; and an edition of Hans Christian Andersen's story 
of *• The Nightingale." illustrated by Mary Newell. 

— Mr. Eraser Rae's *• Sheridan" is nearing completion, and 
promises to become the standard Life, since Moore's •* Memoir" 
dates back to 1825; Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's •• Lives of the Sheri- 
dans" (1886) and the monographs of Mrs. Oliphant (1883) and 
Mr. L. C. Sanders (1887) are excellent in their way, no doubt, but 
accentuate the need of a final biography. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
by the way, promises a new **Life of Sterne," based upon the 
biography of that writer published by him in 1864. 

— •*The Streets Forty Years Ago," "The Last Day of the 
Empire," "The Entry of the Germans" and "The Opera" are 
some of the chapters m " Some Memories of Paris," about to be 
issued by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

— Mr. Edward Arnold's announcements include a series of 
twelve etchings by William Strang, illustrating Milton's "Para- 
dise Lost"; a new volume by Dean Hole, " A Little Tour in 
America " ; Slatin Pasha's " Fire and Sword in the Soudan " ; and 
a new novel by Robert Blatchford. 

— "Nautilus," Laura E. Richards's new story for children, is 
announced by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat. They will publish this 
week "Victor Hugo's Letters to His Wife," translated from the 
French by Nathan Haskell Dole. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Hall Caine arrived in Philadelphia on Nov. 8. 
Among the plans made in their honor were a reception by the Pen 
and Pencil Club on that day ; an afternoon reception and dinner 
at the Art Club on Saturday; a visit to the Temple Baptist 
Church, where Mr. Caine made a speech, last Sunday; re- 
ceptions at the Century and Penn Clubs on Monday; and a visit 
to the University of Pennsylvania on Tuesday. Mr. Talcott 
Williams and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell entertained the visitors on 
Friday and Sunday respectively. 

— Prof. Drummond's illness is not so serious as at first re- 
ported, but his physicians have forbidden him all work for a 
twelvemonth. 

— Andrew D. Mellick, the author of "The Story of an Old 
Farm; or. Life in New Jersey in the Eighteenth Century, " died 
in Plainfield, N. J., on Nov. 6, at the age of fifty-five. He 
was a constant writer of sketches of travel and historical papers 
for the periodical press, notably The Evening Post, and was His- 
torian General to the Sons of the American Revolution in New 
Jersey and a member of the New Jersey Historical Society. He 
had been an invalid for fifteen years, dictating his work to an 
amanuensis. 

— Mr. Edward W. Bok, editor of The Ladies' Home Journal, 
has declined an offer of $5000 to deliver fifty lectures during the 
coming season. 

—Mr. William A. Stiles, who has been managing editor of 
Garden and Forest ever since it was published, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of Park Commissioners by Mayor 
Strong. The appointment is an excellent one. for Mr. Stiles has 
a sound and practical knowledge of parks. He is a Yale man aijd 
a member of the Century Club. 

— Mr. Nugent Robinson has resigned the editorship of Vanity 
to take charge of a new illustrated monthly to be published in 
New York early in the coming year. 



— Mr. Unwin's new review, Cosmopolis : An International Re- 
view, is to be issued on i Jan. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for publishing centres in Berlin, Paris and London; it 
will also be issued in New York, practically simultaneously. It 
is understood that the total number of pages will be 300. and that 
the literary matter will be equally divided between the three lan- 
guages. There will be no translations. 

— It is said that Mr. C. Henry Meltzer of the New York World 
has been engaged as New York correspondent of the London 
Daily Chronicle, 

— Dr. Robertson Nicoll is informed, on what appears to be re- 
liable authority, that Mr. Alfred Austin has been appointed Poet 
Laureate, and that the formal announcement may be expected 
about the middle of this month. We hope for once that Dr. 
Nicoll is wrong. 

— The literary side of the physician's life will receive a good 
deal of attention in a new book by Mr. William Andrews of HulU 
England, to be shortly issued under the title of " The Doctor in 
History. Literature and Folk-Lore." Chapters will deal with 
"Chaucer's Doctor of Physic," "The Doctors Shakespeare 
Knew," " Dickens's Doctors" and "Famous Literary Doctors." 

— In his annual report, Mr. Holcomb, Auditor of the Treasury, 
recommends that Congress be asked to separate the duties of 
Register of Copyrights from those of Librarian of Congress. 

— Among other attractions, the Christmas number of Harper s 
Magazine will contain the first chapters of William Black's 
" Briseis," to be published in six parts, illustrated by W.T. Smed- 
ley; "On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds," by Caspar W. 
Whitney, a narrative of the first stages of a journey beyond the 
Arctic Circle ; and "The Paris of South America," by Richard 
Harding Davis, a description of. Caracas, with some new light on 
Venezuela. 

— Mr. Sims' Reeves has been engaged to sing three times a 
week at the Empire Music Hall in London, for which he is to re- 
ceive $500. 



Publications Received 



Aitken, W. Hay M H Temptation and Toll. |i 50. 
Aldrich, T. B. Later Lyrlca %x. 
Arnold. E. L The Story of UUa. |i as. 
Ball, Robert S Great Astronomers. Sa 50. 
B.iker, GeoiiJ^e P. Principles of Argumentation. 
Balzac, H de. Eugenie Grandet $x-So. 



Thomas Whittaker. 

Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 

Lonemans, Green & Co. 

J. B Lfppincou Co. 

Ginn & Co. 

Macmillan & Co. 



Beyle, Maric-Henrl. La Chartreuse de Parma. Tr. by E. P. Robins. 3 vols. $4. 

New York : Georjj:*" H Richmond & Co. 
Beach. H P. The Cross in the Land of the Trident 50c Fleming H. Reve'l Co. 
Bouvet, M. A Child of I uscany. $1.50 A. C McClurR & Co. 

Buulton, He'en M. Josephine Crewe. $125. Longmans. Green & Co. 

Brine, M D Bessie and Bee. ysc Hunt & Eaton. 

Buckland. A. R. Womrn in the Mission Field 50c. Thomas Whittaker. 

Bulterworth, Hezekiah. The Knight of Liberty. Si 50.^ D. Appleton & Co. 

Burke, tdmund. Reflections on the French Revolution. Maynard. Merrill & Co. 
Cameron, Mrs. L. A Bad l>ot. soc. J. B Llpplncott Co. 

Choate, I B With Birds and F1ow«T9. New York : Home Journal Print. 

Christian Unity and the Bishops' Declaration. 60c. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 

Corneille's Le Cid. Edited by F. M. warren. 30c. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Coolbrith. Ina. Songs Irom the Golden Gate. $1 50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Cooper. F. T Word Formation In the Roman Sermo Plebelvs. Glnn & Co. 

Coogler.J. G. Poems. Vol IV. 50c. ColumbU. S. C. : J G. Coogler. 

Cobb m, J. Maclarrn. The King ot Andaman. |i. D. Appleton & Co. 

Davis, W. M. Physical Geography of Southern New England. No. 9. 

American Book Co. 
nawson, W.J. London Idylls. $1.25. T. Y Crowell&Co. 

Defoe's History of the Great Plague in London. Glnn & Co. 

Deland, E D. Oaklelgh. Harper & Bros. 

DUna. 85''. New York ; Bumz & Co. 

Dodge, T. A Gusttvus Adolphus. ^5. Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 

Drake, S. A. The Campaign of Trent >n, 1776-7. 50c. Lee & She'pard. 

Dumas. Alexander. The Three Musketeers. Tr. by W. Robson. 111. by Maurice 

Lelolr. 2 vols. $4. D. Appleton & Co. 

Edwirds, Charles L. Bahama Songs and Stories. ^3 50. Houghton, Mifflin ft Co. 
Elizabethan ^ongs. Collected by E. H. Garrett. |6. Little, Brown & Co. 

Fenn, George Mauvllle. The Ytiung Castellan. I1.50. J B. Lippincoit Co. 

Fields. Annie The Singing Shepherd. |i. Houghton. Mifflin ft Co. 

Fontaine. C Lectures Courant^'S. %\. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 

Galdos. B Perez. Dona Pfriccta. Tr bv Mary J. Serrano. Harper & Bros. 

Glberne. Agnes. A Lady of England, ii 75. A C. Armstrong & Son. 

Guerber, H A. Mae'-chen und Erzahlung ;n. 60c. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Harrison. F. Eariy Victorian Literature. New York: Edward Arnold. 

Haynes, George H. Representation In New England Legislatures. x5C. 

Phlla.: Amer Acad. Follt. & Soc. Science 
Hallock, J. S. Broken Notes. |i 25. Lee & Shepard. 

Hardy, Thomas Jude the Obscure Harper & Frot. 

Harrison, Frederic. The Choice of Books. 2sc. Macmillan & Co. 

Haiding. S B. The '* Minimum" Principle In the Tariff of x8a8 and Iti* Recent 

Revival, asc. Phlla • Amer. Acad. Pollt. & Soc. Sdenre. 

Hlnton C. H. St«»lla 41.25 Macmillan & Co. 

Homer's Iliad. Edited by Wblter Leaf. $2. Macmillan & Co. 

Hunt. Violet. A Hard AVoman. $1.25. D. Appleton & Co» 

Keith, A Y. Aunt Billy. |i 25. Lee & ShepanL 

KInkead, E. T. Young Greer of Rentu^ ky. Ix.as. Rand, McN-lIy ft Co. 

Le Baron. Grace. Little Daughter. 75c. Lee ft Shepard. 

Marmont el's Moral Tales. Ed. by George Saintsbury. «a. Macmillan ft Co. 

Marshall, Emma. The Mast^of^the Musicians. I1.50. Macmillan ft Co. 

Maclaren. I in. Davs of Auld Lang Syna Dodd. Mead ft Co. 

May, Sophie. KyzlcDunlec 75c. Lee ft Shepard. 

Mills Book of Typewriter Forms. $2. New York : Mills Pub. Co. 
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Moray, W. C. Sjarcet of Amerlcao federalism, asc. 

Phila. : Amer. Acad. PoUt. & Soc. Science. 
Narratives ot the Voyag:es of Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa. It. and ed. by 
Clements R. Markham. London : Hakluyt Society. 

Optic, Oliver. A Lieutenant at Eighteen. <i.5o; Half Round the Worid |i 95. 

Lee & Shepard. 
Otis. James. Neal the Miller. 75c ; The Boys ot 1745. 75c ; Jet ry*s Kamily. $1.95. 

Estes & Lauriat. 
Parsons, Alfred. Notes in Japan. Harper & Bros. 

Parry, E. A Katawampus. fi.as- Macmitlan&Co. 

Pearse, Mark Guy. Gold and Incense. 3sc. Hunt & Eaton. 

Poems of the Farm, ta.50. Lee&Shepard. 

Princesses in Love. Introduction by Henri P. Du Bois. Brantano's. 

Freed, Mrs. Campbell. Mrs. TreK^skiss. |i. D. Appleton & Co. 

Ralph. Julian. People We Pass. Harper & Bros. 

Richards, Laura E. Nautilus 7§c. Estes & Lauriat. 

Ruiz, G. A. Amendments to the Italian Const tution. 35c. 

Phila. : Amer. Acad. Pol t. & Soc. Science. 
Salter, W. M. Anarchy or Government t 75c. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 



Setoun, Gabriel. Sunthine and Haar 

Scott. D. C. The Magic House, and Other Poems. Iz.35. 

Boston : 
Sinclair, A. Two Years on the Alabama. 
Sidney, Phillip. Lyric Poems. Ed. by Ernest Rhys. |z. 
Shakeapeara's Trsgedy of King Lear. 45c. 
'^' * . - .. - g^i |,y g^ Thurbcr. soc. 



Shi»i'«*P*%re's Julius Ceesar. 



Harper & Bros. 

Copeland & Day. 

Lee& Shepard. 

Macmillan s Co. 

Macmillan & Co. 

AUyn & Bacon. 



Shaw, Albert. Municipal Government in Continental Europe. $2. CeLtmy Co. 
Shapleigh. M. Y. On Winds of Fancy Blown, fa. Lee &- Shepard 

Shirley, Penn. Young Master Klrke 75c. Lee & Shepard 

Stoddard, W. O. Chumley's Post. I1.50. J. B. Uppincott Co. 

Something to Remember. Arranged by Rose Porter. 6oc. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Thazter. Cella. Stories and Poems for Children. I1.50. Houghton. MifBin & Co. 
Tiedeman, C. G. Income Tax Decisions as an Object Lesson in Constitutional 
Construction. Phila.: Amer. Acad. Pollt. & Soc Science. 

Tomlinson, E T. Boy Officers of i8xa. It.50. Lee ft Shepard. 

Trowbridge, J. T. The Lottery licket. |i. Lee & Shepard. 

Upton, F. K. The Adventures of two Dutch DoUs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Van Zile, Edward & The Manhattauers. |i. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

Virgil. Edited by T. E. Page fa. Macmiflan ft Co. 

Waldstein, Charles. The Study of Art in UniversIUes. Harper & Bros. 

Walker C Lectures on Christian Ethics, fi.as. Thomas Whittaker. 

Weeks, Edwin Lord. From the Black Sea, through Persia and India . 

Harper & Bros. 
White, Percy. Corruption. $1.95. D. Appleton & Co. 

White, Gilbert. Natural History of Selbome and Observations on Nature a vols. 

U- D. Appleton & Co. 
WUson, WUliam R. A. Good- Fur -Nuthin'. 75c. Bui&lo : Peter Paul Book Co. 

Wlster, Owf-n. Red Men and White. Harper & Bros. 

Wilson, S. G. Persian Life and Customs. Iz.75. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Ye ts, W. B. Poems. |a.a<. Boston: Copeland & Day. 

Yellow Book. The. Vol VII. I1.50. Boston : Copeland & Day. 



t*lfvf;CiENTLEMAN> 

Yoti won't know 
the luxury of Pipe 
Smoking until you 
, use Yale Mixture. 

A two^z. trial package poet^ 
I paid for as cents. ^ 

Martiars: Bros.t 

The American Tobacco Co. , 

Snooeasor, Baltimore, Kd. 
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Z\)c Best Invcetmcnt 
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You cannot paa»ibiy 
read more than one 
per cent, of the litera- 
ture o f the day. Why 
iose precious hours 
on worthtess reading, 
when you can have 
the eery best only 7 
This is what is given 
OURRENT UTERATURE, from which, 



writes Paul D. Reese, of Athens, Oa., 
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^^ ge t more than from any other Investment ^^ 

^^ / ever made. " London Vanity Fair speaks of ^F 

^fit It as a " wonderful compilation, the il/<e of 4^ 

^U. which Is unknown in Euro pe . '* If you do not ^^ 

^^ know It, mention this advertisement and a .■» 

•;' sample copy will be sent f r ee. Current ^^ 

^^ Literature is $3. 00 a year ; 25 cents a num- ^!J^ 

^ ber. Send for Clubbing Ust. The Current 4^ 

♦j. Literature Publishing Co., New York, ^ 
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NEW GIFT^^BOOKS. 

THE CITY OF THE SULTANS. SSn^d 

pie, tbe sentinel of the Bosphorus. By Clara 
Ersklne Clement. Handsomely illustrated with 
photogravures from photographs. 

A companion to the popular " Itauan Cities," to 
which series the writer of the present volume con- 
tributed the **QUBBN OP THE ADRIATIC" and ** NA- 
PLES : The City op Parthbnope." Small 8vo, cloth. 
Elaborate cover. $3.00 

THE SALON OF I895i oftbe^g^al^l^an 

annual of the age. Over 100 photogi avures- in- 
cluding 12 IN ooLOBS— of the paintings of tblB year's 
Salon exhibits. Imperial 8vot red silk cloth, with 
palette design. $t0.00 

ROB ROY-THE BETROTHED and THE 

T A I I Q II A II By Sir Walter Scott. Handsome 
lALIORIfllli new holiday editions. With in< 
troductlon and notes by Andrew Lang. Hand- 
somely illustrated wit hetobings and photogravures, 
on Japanese paper. Each 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. $6 00 
Companion editions to ** Rohola," " Last Days 
OP Pompeii," »*Rienzi," ♦* Ivanhob," ** Kenilworth 
AND Heart of Midlothian." 

Ill I I A II ^^ WiUiam Ware. Handsomely print 
J U LI Mil I ed from new type, and illustrated with 
historic scenea Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uniform 
with our holiday editions of ^^Zbnobia" and *' Au- 
RBLIAN," each copy in a box. $2.50 

VICTOR HUBO'S LETTERS TO HIS 

WIFE. They are included in no edition of his 
writinga Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
12mo, cloth, extra. $ 1 . 50 

Fcr saU by bookstUers generally^ or sent by mail^ postpaid^ 
on recti pt of price by the pubiishers. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 



JVST REAI>T. 

SOME MEMORIES 
OF PARIS. 

By F. Adolphus. Contents: The Streets Forty 
Tcani Ago, 29tli Janaary 186S, Two BaUs at the 
Hotel de Vlli<«, The Last Day of the Empire, 
English Food Olftt After the HIege, tntry of 
the Clennans, The CommnDe, Mr. Worth, €ie«- 
eral Bonlanger, The Opera, Indoor Life. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

SIR QUIXOTE OF THE MOORS. 

By John Bdohan. Buckram Series, 75c. 
" Very pleasing • • • Many strange adventures.*' 
— iV. K Times. 
*' Beautiful in the extreme."— ^<^x/<?m Times. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., 

39 1¥. t23d Street, New York. 
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The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 

36 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
Special rates to writers, publishers, professional men. 

new: YORK OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 



RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 



A New Era In Bookselling. 

BBESTANO'S, SI UbIob Sqvare, 

Announce an important change of policy. Hereafter they 
will seU books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PUB- 
USHERS' PRICES. Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
opportunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and IntelUirent service. 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES.^ 
Foreien Books. 

MaU Orders receive special attention. 

Send for Brentano's Monthly List of New Books. Free oa 
application. 

BDC||TAIIfl*€ Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers. 
DnUI I ANU 0| Newsdealers, 31 Union Square, New York. 



RARB BOOK5-PRINT8-AUTOORAPII5. 

William Evaxts BsHjAMiif, i« W. sand St., New York. 
Cataloguet issued coniiuma/(y. 



AUTOGRAPHS 

AND BOOK-PLATES 

SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 

WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 

aS7 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 



THE BOOK SHOP, Ckloigo. Scarce Books. 
Back-number macasines. For any book cm any subject wriu 
to the Book Sh#p. Catalogues free. 

A. S. Clark, 174 Fulton St.. N. Y. City, (West of B'way) 
deals in Books that are out ot the conunon, as »lso Maga* 
sines. Cataloinies upon application. 



H. WILLIAMS 
16 East IChu Stsbbt, New York. 
Dealer in Magazines and ether periodicals. Sets, rol. 
nmes or single nqmbcrs. 



D A f> 1^ avmhera and sets ef all magasiiMs. Fnr 
^^wFV price state wants te Ambbicam Maoasimb 
BxcMANOB, De Menil Building, St, Levis, Mo. 



When calling:, please ask m 

for Mr. Grant. i 

Whenever yon need a Ck 

hook, address Mr. Grant. T 

Before buying books write 



BOOKS 

AT 

LIBERAL 

m DISCOUNTS J for quotaiio'ns." An assort- 
«J ment of catalogues and special slips of books 
^ reduced prices sent for lo-ccnt stamp. 

•y F. E. GRANT, Becks, 

5 a3 West 4ad 5t., New York. ^ 

igl Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. Igi 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F, Vose, Portland, Me., says : 
** I have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good." 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rnmford Chemical Works, ProTldenoe) F* I* 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

For sale by all Druggists. 



Handy-Binder 

To any address, One Dollar. 

The Critic first year, with Binder, 93.5a 

THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL 



SCHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS* AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1885. 
3 East X4TH Stkbbt, N. Y. 



CONNECTICUT 



WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 

Hartford, Conn. Re-opens Sept. s6th. 
Advantages of City and Country. 

Miss SARAH J. SMITH, Principal. 



Waterbury, Connecticut . 
t T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
^ School for Girls reopens Sept. i8th, 1805. Twenty- 
f first year. The Rer. Francis T . Rassell, D. D., Rector. 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 



NEW YORK 



ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 
Under the direction of Bishop Doank. asth year. 
Miss Ellen W. Boyd, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 

RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 

60th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govern- 
ment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer detailed 
at Riverview by Secretary of War. 

JOSEPH B. BISBEE, Principal, Poughlceepsle, N. Y. 

284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 

Buffalo Seminary. 

The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 

Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principal. 



NEW YORK CITY 



THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OP MUSIC OP AMERICA 

136 and laS Bast 17th Stract 

(INCORPORATED 1885) 

Dr. ANTONIN DVORAKi Director. 
Scholastic Year i895-96 

extending from Sbptsmbsr ist to May tst. The faculty 
•mbracea the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient^^orps of teachers. 



^HE 



misses ELY'S 
RnrsssiDB 
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GIRLS. 



85th a^ 



'"^^ 



NORTH CAROLIt)^. 



'«^ 
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CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. Intended for use In 
Schools for Self-Study. THE CORTINA METHOD. 

FRENCH j IN 20 LESSONS. Each, $1.50 

Amparo. Sp. & Eng., 7S cts. Sp. only, Eng. Vocab'y, 5° c*'« 
El Indiano. Sp. & Eng., 50c Sp. only, Eng. Vocab'y, 40c. 
Drspubs db la Lluvia. 3d ed., annotated in EnK.,35 cts. 
\'i£RBOs EsPAiSoLBS. 4th ed. All the Span, verbs, 40 cts. 
MoDELOS Para Cartas. X3th ed., Sp. ft Eng , 75 cts. 
•• C«)RTINA LIBRARY." Send 5 cts. for Catalojfue. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors and Collegeti. 

Cortina School of Lansuases* 45 W. aad 5t., N. Y. 



THE DRAMA 



LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d St. 

(8 P.M.) Damibl Fkohman, Manager. 
E. H. SOTHERN 
In ''The PRISONER of ZENDA." 

adapted from Hope's story by £. Rose. 



St. Mary's School for Girls, Ralei£:i 

The Advent Term of the Fif ty-fourtb School 
wlU begin September 19, 1805. 
Certifloate admits to Yaaaar. 

RKV. B. SMEDBS, A.M. 



Ladies' 

Dress Cloths. 

Ladies' and Children's CloaJdngs^ 

Sough (& Smooth Faced^ Golf 

and Bicycle Suitings. 

Men's Woolens 

English^ Irish, <& Scotch Suitings, 
English Trov^serings, Home- 
spuns, Overcoatings, 



PENNSYLVANIA 



Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 431$ Walnut Street. 

A THOROUGH FKJSNCH AND ENGLISH Homb 
School fob Twbkty Gibls. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Qerc and Miaa Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
Hoo a year. Address Mme. H. Clbbc 



LANGUAGES 



FRERGH, BERMAR 
SPARISH,ITAUAR 



Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without learing your liomes by the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. 550th Thousand. PupUs uught as if actually in 

teacher. ■■ ■ OTlDL 11 ^'"^ ^""^ 

questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cenU. Send for 
Circulars. 

THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 

No. 196 

SUMMBK StKB 

Boston, Mass. 



IN 10 WEEKS. 



QfUIAIIC PIIAI€I€ A series of FRENCH BOOKS, 
nUMIIIId UnUldIa pare, of high literary value and 
representative of the authors; printed in large type on good 
paper. Price, doth, S5 cents; paper, 60 cents. 
No. »~LE MAEIAGE DE GERARD, by Andre Theuriet, 



No. 



197 pages. 
Complete catalogue 
sellers, or post-paid c 



ROI DES MONTAGNES, by Edmond About, 
For sale by all book- 



ie on application. 

:ipt of price by the pubfisher, 



WILLIAn R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 SIxUi Ave. U8th St.), N. Y. 



NEW 



YORK. 



JAEBER 

Th« Standard Undonrear of the World, 

At Greatly Reduced Prices; 

In New- York City at our own stores only : 

176 Fifth Av., beiow 23d St., (MAHf RETAa*) 

Branches • i "89 Broadway, near aSth Street ; 
"*■• 1 153 Broadway, below Cortland: bu 

Descriptive C*tc.'oc»«c Free by Mail. 




EMORIALS 

Artistic Monnnents fbr 
the Oeinet«ry, deslf ned to 
order only. 

Correspondence Inrited. 

J. & R. LAMB. 

59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 




POWDER 

Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking: powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength. — Latest United States GavernsHeni 
Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powdbr Co., xo6 Wall Street. New York. 



THE FINE ARTS 



The Standard Masterpieces of 
Engraving and Etching, both old 
and modern. The best portraits 
of eminent persons. The works 
of Dtirer, Rembrandt, Bartolozzi, 
Seymour Haden, Whistler and 
other masters. 

Correspondence is invited. 

Prints sent on approval to any 
address. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., Paris, 
Chicago, and 20 East i6th Street, 
New York. 
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^'Recamier Cream is delicious 
for the skin. Send me another 
dozen." 

For 5ale Everywhere. 

Harriet Hubbard Aybr 

131 West 31st Street. 
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The Recent Social Change in England 

Any person who now goes to England after a long absence 
will be much struck by the social changes which have been 
taking place in that country. I first went there in 1870. At 
that time you still saw people who seemed to belong to the 
old order of things. I remember, for instance, that just after 
landing in England I was put up at a club frequented mostly 
by men advanced in years. On the occasion of one of my 
first visits, two old gentlemen were with myselfthe only occu- 
pants of the reading-room. They were arguing with voices 
that were strange and extraordinary to me — very bold voices, 
— such voices as I had never heard off the stage, which, I 
dare say, reproduces for Americans the peculiarity of English 
speech. The subject was Oliver Cromwell. One, in a high 
piping falsetto, slowly told out the words, " Oliver Cromwell 
was a very clever man." His companion, a larger man and 
not so old, in a voice which came from a good many feet un- 
derground, exploded with the anathema, "A very clever man 

but a scoundrel." It will be easy to imagine the 

pleasure of an American youth, fresh landed on the shores 
of the old world, at the discovery of a place where the charac- 
ter of Oliver Cromwell was still a burning question. 

Again, I remember going to stay in a country house and 
having some conversation about slavery with a gentleman of 
the neighborhood who had been asked in to dinner. He was 
a stout and ruddy- visaged person, with a handsome and honest 
countenance and a complexion indicating a choleric and im- 
petuous disposition ; the complexion probably the result of 
the regular consumption of the appropriate port — the 
whole man, indeed, an excellent specimen of that semi-mili- 
tary country gentleman with whom we are familiar in novels 
and on the stage, his talk and manner of thought very sug- 
gestive of Marryat and Tom Cringle. He told me that his 
family had been nearly ruined by the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies, which, he said, he had always thought an 
act of outrageous injustice. Not a bad piece of old-time 
Toryism this seemed to be. 

There were in those days other very noticeable figures of 
old men. I remember one who resembled the men of the 
Regency. Thackeray said that those men of 1823 had a 
"vigor and a force which none of their successors equalled. 
The person I have in mind was a survivor of them. He was, 
of course, at this time in extreme old age. He went rarely 
in society, seeming to prefer to keep what vitality he retained 
for certain occasions at court in which, owing no doubt to 
his fine appearance, he was assigned a conspicuous part. At 
ordinary times he had the feeble gait and the querulous 
voice of an old man ; but on these occasions he was an alto- 
gether different person. Whether he had drunk of some 
vital elixir I know not, but the whole man became instinct 
with buoyant vigor. Perhaps, if you were of a very skepti- 
cal turn of mind, you had your query as to how long the 
potion would retain its efficacy, and your hope was that it 
would be until he could be got home and to bed. But in the 
meantime, how elate and alert he was — "the herald Mer- 
cury, new lighted 1 " He was really a very fine old man ; at 
eighty his hair had not a particle of gray; he had a fair 
quantity of it and it was of the natural color, which was 
reddish and matched the hue of his ruddy cheek. His 
head, elegantly shaped, was set like a ball in a socket above 
the high collar, and he moved with a very dashing air of the 
military buck and dandy — spurs shining, trousers smart and 
tight and a jingling sword with which he was eager to cut in 
pieces the battalion of the enemy he was looking for — in his 
heart evidently persuaded of the inferiority to his contempo- 



raries of the men around him. Types of this sort, of which 
there were then plenty, are much rarer now than in 1870. 

The change in England, however, that especially strikes 
one is in the general tone of society. The most evident fea- 
ture of this change is its democratic character. The new 
society which has lately come up in England, and which is in 
part composed of artists and men-of-letters, is an evidence 
of this change. Until within a very few years, there has been 
only one society in London. Up to fifty years ago the liter- 
ary and artistic coteries of London were accessory to this 
great society, and were to some extent included in it. In 
1870, the year in which my acquaintance with England be- 
gan, there was a society of artists and people of letters, but 
this society was quite to one side. It existed, but it was not 
at all in competition with the great ruling society of the 
country. But since that day there has come up a society 
composed mainly of artists, men-of-)etters and the more suc- 
cessful among the commercial class, with a sprinkling of the 
aristocratic dass, which thinks very highly indeed of itself 
and has every reason to do so. This society has its relations 
and points of contact with* the older society. It is this so- 
ciety which is described with so much skill and spirit by du 
Maurier in Punch, The drawings of that periodical, it may 
be remarked, will give the historical student a very good pic- 
ture of the alterations which have been going on in English 
society during the past half- century. A comparison of the 
drawings of Leech and du Maurier gives a good idea of the 
differences between the social England of 1850 and 1890. 
Leech was much the broader, simpler and more national 
artist of the two. He described the characters of English 
society as it was known in his day — the parson, the soldier, 
the merchant, the squire. It was the British people that he 
drew. Du Maurier, on the other hand, is much more an ar- 
tist of the drawing-room. He represents London society and, 
in particular, that part of London society which I have just 
mentioned. One might say that his art shows now and then 
something of that quality of imitation which is a character- 
istic of the society it represents. That imitation is perhaps the 
least admirable quality of Elnglish social life. Freedom and 
spontaneity of mind are essential to grace and to beautiful and 
pleasure-giving manners. 

The upper class is, of course, without this quality of imi- 
tation. It sets, and does not follow, the example. In many 
important respects, however, that class is no longer what it 
was once. An incident of the general democratic change is 
that the upper class tends to part with its points of superi- 
ority. Its members have not the power they once had, nor 
quite the respect and consideration. Noblesse oblige^ and 
with the diminution of position the obligation diminishes. 
They yet retain their social power, of course ; but that place 
which they once had, at the head of almost every kind of in- 
tellectual and practical activity, they have no longer. As 
their former occupation and authority are taken away from 
them, they tend more and more — of course with many ex- 
ceptions — to give themselves up to material amusement and 
enjoyment. That they were not so absorbed in pleasure 
fifty years ago, the memoirs of that time prove. I have heard 
the late Mr. Hayward, whose knowledge of English society 
was extensive and intimate, say that, when he thought of the 
people who led London society when he first came up to 
London in 1840 and compared them with the people who 
have led that society of recent years, he was unable to 
express his sense of the difference. You may say that this 
was the sentiment of a laudator temporis acti. I do not be- 
lieve it. I have no doubt that the difference was as wide 
and as real as it seemed to him to be. 
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Indeed, anyone who has known London as much as 
twenty years will be prepared to accept Mr. Hayward^s re- 
mark as the truth. Some of the old men whom I saw in 
England in 1870 had a look which the younger men had not, 
and they were still more unlike the men of to-day. It is, 
of course, true that distinction is rather the quality of the 
old than the young, but even this consideration is not suf- 
ficient to account for the diflference. The late Lord Claren- 
don, who died in 1870, was at the time of his death the 
Foreign Secretary. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
beautiful distinction of that old man. I am yet able to re- 
call the slight and tall figure, the small and graceful head 
and the excessive elegance of his features. In those days of 
the early summer of 1870 he had that expression of weak- 
ness and gentleness, and, if one may say so, of deference to 
the strong and the youthful, which is so touching in the old. 
One fancied that he was saying, " I have before my mind's 
eye many famous and splendid scenes of which L have been a 
part, filled with the stately figures of illustrious men, and from 
which the shining forms of lovely and distinguished women 
were not absent. But all that is past and the world is 
yours. *^ This sort of bearing is especially charming in those 
whose days have been full of fame and brilliant activity. 
Did not the history of Europe for the last forty years 
contain the record of his courage, energy and ability? 
His person expressed his distinguished past. He had been 
one of a dozen men who had ruled England, and to a con- 
siderable degree the rest of the world, from the drawing- 
rooms of good society, and he looked it. 

But it is not in England only that the fine manners of a 
former day arc ceasing to exist. These characteristics are every- 
where disappearing, to be succeeded no doubt by other qual- 
ities as admirable and perhaps of greater value, but still differ- 
ent. This is as true of our own as of other countries. We may 
all of us remember old men we have known in our youth, 
who have left few, if any, that are like them. Such a man 
was the late Charles King, President of Columbia College. 
Who that has known him can forget the good humor, the 
high breeding, the boyish animal spirits of that brilliant 
and charming old man? I was never tired, when a fresh- 
man, of seeing him walk into the chapel at morning pray- 
ers. Tall and erect and somewhat portly, as was proper at 
his age, his black silk gown wrapped around him, he ad- 
vanced up the space between the two rows of students 
with a movement and attitude which were stately, and were 
at the same time full of gaiety, and had, one might even 
say, as much of jollity as was consistent with the proprieties 
of his position and the occasion. There was so much good 
nature, grace and pleasant distinction in the salutation which 
he gave us on either side. He had the furrowed features of 
an old man, but his head was carried with a liveliness alto- 
gether inconsistent with the idea of his being old, and there 
was a youthfulness even in the white curls which clustered 
upon his forehead and about his temples, and which he 
seemed to wear as if in a delightful defiance of time and 
age. 

Young eyes are very sharp, and perhaps we had an im- 
pression that he was not the most serious educator that ever 
was. We had no great belief in his wrath, which had to our 
ears a perfunctory and superficial character, and which struck 
terror into the mind of no adolescent offender. But he was 
such a lesson to us all of what a gentleman might be. We 
may be sure that such manners and such a presence as his 
rested upon fine personal traits. I am certain they were the 
expression of a frank and generous disposition and a quick 
sympathy for whatever was to be liked and admired. We no 
doubt have abler and more learned men than Mr. King, and 
men as urbane and generous as he ; but with regard to those 
external traits which have been mentioned, are there many 
figures of old men among us like him ? I think not. If 
the above should seem to the reader to be the notion of an 
impressible freshman, I might add that Mr. Motley, who had 



seen the manners of many men and cities, had the same 
opinion of Mr. King that I had. 

The democratic change has, of course, been very far- 
reaching. A word may be said about the relation of the 
democratic change to literature. There are traces that the 
democratic advance has had its effect on contemporary Eng- 
lish literature. Up to this time, the upper class has been 
in control of literature in England. The universities and 
the public schools until a comparatively late period have 
been upperclass institutions, and have received the impress 
of the ideas of that class. The result has been that English 
literary style has had a very gentlemanlike character. I 
doubt if classical education has had the same result in any 
other country. The most noticeable quality of English style, 
as taught by the universities, has been a combination of ele- 
gance and solidity. Read the best specimens of that style, 
whether in prose or verse, and you find it solid and shining, 
with a sober elegance, like good old mahogany. This quality 
English literature has retained till very recently. I have, 
for instance, a little volume of translations of Horace, who 
has been called the most gentlemanlike of the poets of an- 
tiquity, and who for that reason perhaps has been a favorite 
with English scholars. These translations are by different 
English writers, and one cannot but admire the finished 
strength, the taste and the sense with which they are ex- 
ecuted. The writers belong to the earlier half of this cen- 
tury. They are mostly clergymen, and it is delightful to see 
the zest with which these accomplished men engage in their 
charming task. It is particularly amusing to witness the 
zeal with which this or that Archdeacon or Canon, in the 
study of his country rectory, lends his fine literary skill and 
perception to the interpretation of sentiments which he must 
as a Christian priest very strongly condemn. Of the taste 
and skill, however, there can be no question. Will the Eng- 
lish preserve this fine literary quality ? Will it not disappear 
with the spread of democracy and with the more extensive 
cultivation of natural science in the schools ? I have thought 
I have seen some indications that it was in danger of depart- 
ing, that the younger men were writing with more of the 
restlessness and unreserve of modem days. It may be that 
their ways are an improvement upon those of their fathers 
and grandfathers; there was something limited and con- 
strained in the manner of the older writers. But who would 
not be sorry to have such admirable literary qualities cease 
to exist ? 

Every change implies the loss of some good things. 
There is no doubt, however, that the general result of the 
alterations which have been in progress in England is to make 
England happier and the English more attractive. The few 
may have been obliged to part with some of their advant- 
ages, but the many have been the gainers. Life for them 
is brighter than it was formerly. Anyone who visits Eng- 
land now and who has known it for a number of years past 
must be struck by the growing brightness of the country. 
This is especially evident in London. Disraeli said in 
" Endymion " that the London of his youth had been a very 
dull place, but that modern London was a very amusing one. 
The advance of democracy has had, no doubt, much to do 
with this change. 

A general effect of the change will be to make England 
and the English more attractive to foreigners. Perhaps there 
never was a time when the character of the English was so 
unattractive as during the middle third of this century. 
They then retained all the unpleasant traits that had ever 
belonged to them and they had acquired some new ones that 
were peculiar to that period. They still had that denseness 
of perception which foreigners have always observed in them, 
and which had characterized them as a people certainly since 
the time of Elizabeth. To this they had added that British 
snobbery, which I believe to be recent, and that self-con- 
sciousness which is so unlike the simple hearted n ess of the 
eighteenth century. There was also that steady self-appre- 
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ciation, never an agreeable trait to any but its possessor, 
which was the result of their success in the conflicts with 
Napoleon and of the prosperity which followed those wars. 
These characteristics had by no means disappeared in 1870, 
and I do not say that they have no existence now ; but there 
has been a great improvement. There is, I fancy, a change 
in the direction of intelligence, and, although there is still a 
great deal of snobbery, a decided improvement has taken 
place in that regard. There is also far less of that rigid self- 
conceit of fifty years ago. The country becomes every year 
brighter, less insular and more cosmopolitan, and therefore 
more agreeable to visit. E. S. Nadal. 



Literature 

The Abbey Shakespeare 

Tfu Comedies of Shakespeare. With many drawings by Edwin A. 
Abbey, Four volumes. Harper <5r* Bros. 

This is the most considerable work of the season in the 
way of book illustration. The drawings, or most of them, 
have appeared from time to time during the last few years in 
the pages of Harper's Monthly^ but they are, as a rule, more 
adequately printed in these handsome volumes. As a 
draughtsman in pen-and-ink, Mr. Abbey is master of an 
exceedingly graceful line and knows how to obtain rich 
effects of color with very simple means. But he has never 
paid much attention to the requirements of engravers and 
printers, and it has therefore put the latter on their mettle 
to present his work as satisfactorily as they have done here. 
In " Much Ado About Nothing," which begins the collec- 
tion, pen-and-ink drawings are the most numerous, and 
nothing can be more charming than the little figures of Bene- 
dick and Beatrice in the opening scene. The scene in which 
Benedick sings, in the second act, is reproduced in photo- 
gravure from a drawing with the brush, and is likewise a very 
successful piece of reproductive work. In ^*' As You Like 
It " the types of Rosalind and Celia, Orlando and the mel- 
ancholy Jaques have never been better conceived by an 
artist. Mr. Abbey's touchstone is the essence of clownish 
wisdom, and his Audrey looks more than a match for the 
clown. 

If he shows himself familiar with Renaissance furniture 
and costumes in the plays, the scene of which is supposed 
to be laid in France or Italy, Mr. Abbey is no less at home 
in ancient Greece, as is shown in his illustrations to " The 
Comedy of Errors," where we find ourselves on the quays or 
in the narrow streets of Ephesus, and in Perdita's vine-clad 
arbor, and in the shrine of the oracle in '* A Winter's Tale." 
The artist succeeds better in his fanciful drawings to " A 
Midsummer-Night's Dream " than in those to " The Temp- 
est." His Ariel is hardly sprightly enough, or his Caliban 
monstrous enough ; but Oberon on his bat's back, and 
Titania with her moth's wings, are as graceful, if not as com- 
ical, as Doyle's or Meadows's fairies. Mr. Abbey's roy- 
sterers and rustics are seldom substantial enough to stand 
for Shakespeare's. His Sir Toby lacks both paunch and 
muscle, his Sly is but the shadow of a tinker. But his 
women are always excellent, and there is no mistaking the 
shrewish Katherine, the enterprising Portia, the roguish Jes- 
sica, or the merry Mistress Anne Page. He is happiest, 
too, m the surroundings and scenery of the English plays, 
and it would probably be difficult for a professed antiquary 
to find anything to cavil at in his reconstruction of old, 
gabled, balconied, oriel-windowed Windsor. 

On the whole, these drawings constitute the artist's best 
work. He has had inspiration here (as what illustrator would 
not have ?) for the display of every side of his talent. He has 
suggested tropical sunshine and shadow in his picture of the 
meeting of Ferdinand and Miranda, storm and gloom in the 
" Winter's Tale"; and his command of all sorts of accessories 
is shown in his interiors, the patterns of robes and stuffs, the 
carvings of mantle pieces, wrought iron trellises, Venetian 
capitals, pilasters and coffered ceilings. The little glimpses 



of distant landscape seen through arched windows, the dark 
boles of trees, are all characteristic of the countries intended. 
In "The Merchant of Venice" we have the banks of the 
Brenta, in <* As You Like It " the forest of Arden. In fact, 
he might in this matter be charged with over-conscientiousness, 
seeing that to Shakespeare Bohemia bordered on the sea, and 
Caliban's isle was but a short voyage from Naples. But we 
have grown to require this historical and geographical exact- 
ness even on the stage, where it sometimes works havoc with 
one's enjoyment of the play. In a book it is harmless, and 
may even add to our pleasure. And then, Mr. Abbey's learn- 
ing does not lie heavily on his imagination. It is never that 
wMch strikes us first, but rather the dramatic situation, the 
action and grouping of his little figures, their expressive ges. 
tures, and the appropriateness of the scene to what is 
going on. The printing and the make-up of the volumes are 
worthy of the uncommon talent of the artist. 



« The Wood Beyond the World " 

By William Morris. Roberts Bros. 

The reproduction of the antique — antique furniture, 
antique buildings, antique bindings — is one of the harmless 
and pleasant manias of the day, not likely, itself, to become 
antique. Innumerable things the ancients did better than 
we ; their simpler lives left them more time to work well, to 
finish carefully, to elaborate winsomely and tenderly, to fill 
every crevice of a carving with loving detail, every corner of 
a choir, every wrinkle of a great grey cathedral, with genius 
and invention. Such lives, calm, loving, artistic, deliberate, 
were worth living, and the results, as we see them to-day, are 
often beautiful and instructive beyond description. That 
the passion for antiquity should strongly invade the modem 
mind, restless and insouciant as it is, is not wonderful, and 
that it should reappear and reproduce itself in hteratuie and 
art is the most natural thing in the world. A pre-Raphael- 
ite school in literary form has been gradually arising, as 
distinct in flavor, as archaic in physiognomy, as the long- 
drawn angels and gorgeous attenuations of the Fra Angelico 
school of art. It is difficult to say whether the school has 
been altogether a success. Rossetti's "Blessed Damozel" 
is a bit of sparkling foam cast up by this medieval sea, glim- 
merings and glimpses of which float in less definite form 
through the lovely iambs of the " Idylls of the King." Lov- 
ing study of literary and plastic medievalism pervades many 
of the recent most remarkable contributions to the thought, 
the sculpture, the architecture of the age. 

William Morris, the artist-printer and poet, has been par- 
ticularly successful in many directions in representing the 
artistic spiritualities of the Long Ago, in endowing them 
with flesh and blood, in making them bloom and breathe for 
us anew in the fair realms of **The Earthly Paradise," and 
in calling them eloquently back to help us battle with car- 
nality in high places. Many readers are already familiar 
with his delightful "Saga Library," in which Iceland has laid 
its enchanted hand on the poet and persuaded him to trans- 
late its wondrous legendary lore into nervous and brilliant 
English of the days of Chaucer. He is even now engaged 
on that great battailous poem of "Beowulf" whose dragon- 
terrors and arduous delights he is converting from rugged 
West-Saxon into powerful idiom of the pre-Shakespearians. 
"The Wood Beyond the World" is a prose romance of the 
olden time, couched, not in the craven English of this sickly 
decade, with its hunger-spot in each cheek and its hectic 
flush of morbid sentimentalism overspreading its faded physi- 
ognomy : it is in flavorous archaic English quite intelligible 
to the nineteenth-century reader, quaint withal and very 
Saxon in its monosyllables. It is a very successful imitation 
of the romance of chivalry as to form, and the spirit of the 
ancient days is well caught, too — a morsel for the lover of 
the antique to roll under his tongue. 
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««The Alps from End to End'* 

By Sir William Martin Conway. Macmillan ^ Co. 
The author of this elegant volume is a veteran climber, 
having been nearly a quarter of a century engaged in the 
search for new heights to conquer among the Himalayas as 
well as the Alps ; but he writes with the enthusiasm of a 
youthful pioneer in this line of venturous heroism. The 
story of his exploits is intensely interesting. It quite 
carries away the reader, who, as he sits by the fireside with 
the book in hand, almost imagines himself struggling up each 
Alpine slope and crying " Excelsior," like Longfellow's am- 
bitious youth. As Mrs. Browning says in one of her sonnets, 

•* We walk upon 
The shadow of hills across a level thrown, 
And pant like climbers." 

The hills are imaginary ones, but they seem so real that our 
muscles feel the strain of sympathetic companionship with 
our author as he tells the tale of his mountaineering achieve- 
ments. It occurred to Sir William that new interest might 
be found among the Alps by taking the whole range in a con- 
tinuous route — " a combination of climbs, the descent from 
each ending at the starting-point for the next, so that a 
climber might begin at one extremity of the snowy range and 
walk up and down through its midst to the other extremity over 
a continuous series of peaks and passes." Of course, a count- 
less variety of such lines might be laid out across the region, 
some of which would take years to traverse, but the route 
selected was one which it was estimated that an experienced 
climber could accomplish in three months. Starting from 
the Colle di Tenda, the southern limit of the Alps, it went 
over the summit of Mont Blanc, thence by the northern 
Oberland ridge and its eastward continuations, and then 
across the Tyrol, " the final goal being the Ankogl, the last 
snowy peak in the direction of Vienna, some two hundred 
miles from that city." The whole distance was about a 
thousand miles, in which twenty-one mountains and thirty- 
nine passes had to be crossed ; but the plan was triumph- 
antly carried out by Sir William and his party. They met 
with no very startling adventures, never losing a life and only 
now and then losing their way, but their experiences were 
sufficiently varied and exciting to make the record of them 
as fascinating as we have pronounced it. The 100 full-page 
illustrations from photographs and sketches taken en route 
materially enhance its interest. Sir William has a keen eye 
for scenery, and a graphic skill in describing it. Here is a 
bit from the opening chapter as a sample : — 

' ' A more beautiful walk than that upon which we now entered 
it would be impossible to imagine. We mounted slowly up zig- 
zags, through the village of Stroppo and round the cirque of 
grass-slopes above it, all the gay afternoon. No meadows are 
sweeter than the meadows of Stroppo in early June, carpeted with 
flowers, here in masses of white, higher up dashed all across with 
gentian blue. We passed an old church, then another. Four of 
them stand in a row along a steep mountain arm. The view 
developed both into the entrancing valley and over the Piedmont- 
ese plain. Dots-of light, where the sun shone on white house 
walls, sparkled upon it ; purple cloud-shadows strewed it ; blue 
Apennines, over which a long wave of delicate cloud poured 
from the South to melt into violet mist upon the plain^ bordered it 
far away. " 

But all is not cauleur de rose in Alpine climbing. Here is 
a picture of a diflferent sort : — 

' * The path to Tignes by no means descends into the lap of 
luxury. I doubt whether all the Alps hold a fouler inn than the 
Grand Hotel des Touristes chez Rivial Florentine Cows are stalled 
in the kitchen and common dining-room on the ground floor. 
There is not a chair in the house. There is nowhere one clean 
square inch. No cheesemaker's chalet that ever I entered com- 
pared for filth with this loathsome den. And the food is equal to 
the accommodation: sour bread, rancid butter, deformed and 
dirty knives and forks, meat of undiscoverable sort and peculiar 
aroma, and a chicken the like of which I only saw once before, 
when the ancient rooster of a village in the Lepontines was sacri- 



ficed for me, and, being cooked, turned out a semi-transparent 
mass of muscle, from which even an ice-axe rebounded in dismay." 

Experiences like this, and the other trials and vexations 
of this kind of " high life," do not discourage our traveller. 
After an extremely hard day in the neighborhood of Zermatt 
he writes : — " Thus ended a day which was, if you please, 
fatiguing and sometimes painful, but which left behind it an 
extraordinary stimulus. Such struggles with nature produce 
a moral invigoration of enduring value. They work the mind 
free of sentimental cobwebs and foolish imagining. They 
bring a man in contact with cold, stony reality and call forth 
all that is best in his nature. They act as moral tonics. Of 
all the time I have spent in the mountains, such days as 
these have possessed upon the whole the most enduring 
value." Nor is such travel without its humors. While in 
the Tyrol, Sir William writes : — " There were no books in 
the Schamella Hut, but there was a printed paper of rules 
that was better far than most comic journals." Here are 
some extracts from the English column : — 

**We recommend to the travellers ♦ ♦ ♦ in general to 
take in consideration by every direction for the most attentive 
management and keep cleanliness in the shelter-hut itself like as 
the next surrounding of it. ♦ ♦ ♦ The foundation of volun- 
tary donations, has the purpose to accomplish the furnitures of 
the shelter-huts and to contribute to the comfort for the stay, and 
besides that, it may be recommended to all visitors of the shelter- 
huts, to their kind attention." 

We had marked several other passages for quotation, but 
these will suffice to give the reader a taste of the varied qual- 
ity of the book. Its practical value for the tourist in the 
High Alps is increased by the concluding chapter, contrib- 
uted by Mr. W. A. B. CooUdge, who gives suggestions for a 
similar journey, to be spread over three or more seasons, 
through the Western and Central Alps. 



««The Second Jungle Book" 

By Rudyard Kipling. The Century Co. ' 

When Peter turned to the sons of Zebedee and Thomas 
called Didymus, and quietly remarked, "I go a-fishing," 
there was but one reply as they looked at the weather; 
and when the whisper of Rudyard Kipling runs around the 
world, " I go a-jungling," as with Thomas called Didymus 
and the Zebedees, there is but one thing to say: — "We 
also go with thee" — which is according to the twenty- first 
chapter of John and our own inclinations. Those who hungrily 
devoured the first " Jungle Book " can find no better word 
to greet the news of this one than the bon-mot of the 
Jackal : — " I am become fat through merely hearing about 
so much good eating," while with rapt eyes and watering 
mouth he listened to the menus of the Crocodile. 

Of comse, the really clever thing for the discerning critic 
who dispenses immortality to genius, is to point out the 
fact that this is the second volume of Jungle stories, and 
that therefore — it is not the first. Mr. Kipling can hardly 
hope to escape the suspicion of success with which the re- 
viewer goes gloating to his work, and that dutiful indifference 
to fame with which it will have to be said that " the author 
of the Jungle stories, in making a defiant exception of 
himself, has failed in a very creditable manner and is to be 
congratulated upon a very readable imitation of what no 
man could do but once. " Which is the critic's praise. For 
who can say what would become of us, looked we not about 
for clouds on which to hang our silver linings ? But what 
this second volume lacks in newness it gains in Kiplingness. 
Mr. Kipling has gone further into himself — further under 
the overhanging branches of that living Jungle-soul of his, 
where are the peering eyes and where they talk about us in 
the leaves, and we — poor little civilized wretches, — withahush 
in our hearts and breathless trembling delight, we softly pick 
our way through the land of The Silent One from which 
erewhile we were banished for our brains and for beginning 
theology. 
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The assertion of the cynical Crane, " No one can be all 
happy from his beak to his tail," will be contradicted by those 
who wander through the wood-light to hear him say it, or 
dream with Mowgli the loveliest killing dreams — asleep in 
the folds of Kaa. Not since Adam was driven from the 
Jungle has there been anyone to let us in. Noah had some 
excellent ideas in this direction, and seems to have been on 
good speaking terms with Hathi and Baloo and the rest, 
but it has remained for Mr. Kipling to prove to us, 
above all the warfare of life, the essential brutish brother- 
hood that links forever all the mouths and stomachs of the 
world. Basing his work upon the latent Mowgli in us all, 
he has created one ofthe most masterful illusions of literature. 
It almost makes a man think with his stomach to read the 
Jungle through. We have had our souls revealed to us, but 
we had never guessed what fascinating carnivora we were until 
we had taken rooms and board with Father and Mother 
Wolf, or watched Mowgli hunting on the tree-road, or waiting 
on a branch, ^' sharpening his knife on the sole of his foot 
and singing to himself." And when Hathi is trumpeting 
through the streets and crunching the homes of the people 
under his mighty feet, it is a racy surprise when morality 
wakes and we catch our precious missionary souls in the 
. very act of being jubilant over the total destruction of a 
Hindoo village by the beasts of the field. One blinks a 
little — hopes they were resigned, — and then eagerly rushes 
on to see what Mowgli will kill next. It is the office of 
books to give us experience without having it, and no man 
can be said to have finished his education until he has gone 
through these deliciously murderous feelings, and learned for 
once, at least, what his real capacities are, whether he lives 
up to them or not. 

It is not the least of Mr. Kipling's feats that he so skilfully 
eludes everyone of his difficulties except the vegetarian, and 
gives to his tales that combined effect of dripping blood and 
Christian love for the slayer which seems to be the peculiar 
logic and charm of the Jungle climate. Nothing could be 
more triumphant than his evasion of the tender heart — his 
power to modulate, for the small boy who reads, the adorable 
bloodthirstiness of a tiger into a mere good appetite, or into a 
beautiful growling game. To the ventriloquism of these 
stories, the metaphors like low voices ofthe forest that sound 
through the lines, and the passing of words like stealthy feet — 
to these inspirations of atmosphere the critic must yield either 
the forbidden superlative, or the superlative of silence. Mr. 
Kipling's sincere and intimate dramatic quality is his master- 
word with all artists, and it does not forsake him from the 
beginning of Mowgli's jungle joys until at last the shadow 
of a Mowglienne falls across his spirit and the iron curtain of 
civilized life closes forever upon the drama of the Man-cub. 

And who shall say, when next he comes forth on the trail 
from church, that humanity is liot a gentler Jungle — an Upper 
Jungle, — that the boundary is not opened from below and the 
feel of living things more eloquent? Who shall not say that 
it must indeed be the religion of the heart to hear not alone 
the words of the unseen ones that faintly reach us from above, 
but the dumb speech, the living, yearning speech, the warm 
breath of our brothers in the woods? For surely, the love of 
Adam when he named them shall walk with us and fellowship 
shall follow us in the archways ofthe trees. We go forth. 
On our trail we feel them wondering, listening through the 
thicket to their kindred as we pass — and we wonder, too. 
And when the darkness comes and we turn to the abodes of 
men, and the soft hunt in the wide-awake night goes through 
the paths, in strange and timid knowledge and secret sym- 
pathy, there is something dim within us that seems to follow 
them — the soundless feet, hastening through the starlight and 
the trees. Thus shall life grow larger soon ; living our lives 
above and our lives below. From Shakespeare to Shere 
Khan the tiger, every heart that beats under the same great sky 
shall somehow creep to us, shall venture over the borders of 
the mind, till we think its thoughts. Slowly to the dull human 



soul, fumbling under the living mystery of the heavens, shall 
come more and more that infinite companionship that men 
have called omnipresence, that infinite kindred that men have 
called God. 

And to this end we owe one more debt to Rudyard Kipling, 
dramatist, interpreter — the Browning of the brutes. 

'« Hans Christian Andersen '' 

A Biography, By R. N. Bain. Illm. Dodd, Mead <5r» Co. 
The phrase of Amiel, " un esprit de femme dans un car- 
act^re d'enfant," exactly describes the curiously feminine and 
infantile character of the celebrated Dane who for fifty years 
enchanted all Europe with his fairy-tales and his follies. 
Never before, perhaps, had the world studied a figure so ec- 
centrically compounded of genius and foolishness, common- 
sense and fantastic frippery, vanity and humility, shyness 
and audacious self-assertion — a being reminding one alter- 
nately of Moli^re's marvellous Sganarelles and Scapins, Cer- 
vantes's Don Quixote, or the birdlike creatures in the dreams 
and inventions of Aristophanes. A Midsummer Night's 
Dream of a man was this quaint cobbler's son, who, bom in 
a shoe-shop in Odense in 1805 fin the trickiest of months — 
April), might be said almost to nave died in a palace in Co- 
penhagen in 1875. As extraordinary as any of his tales was 
his life — an eventyr in the sense of that expressive Danish 
word in which " adventure " constitutes three-fourths of the 
meaning. There was something wonderful and fairy-like in 
it from the time it started in picturesque Odense imtil a 
nation rose in honor and erected a statue to the man still 
living, not long before his death. " Flowers know very well 
that I love them," he used to say. " Even if I were to stick 
a peg into the ground, I believe it would grow." He was a 
human moonstone, full of magical and phenomenal qualities 
that revealed themselves in whatever he did, whether cutting 
marvellous landscapes out of paper with a pair of scissors, 
or arranging queer little bouquets for those with whom he 
dined, or taking a darning-needle (at the suggestion of Thor- 
valdsen) and making of it a little masterpiece in prose. 

All he needed was to rake in the embers of faded old folk- 
tales and nursery rhymes, and they kindled into glowing 
rubies and garnets instinct with color and life. This kindling 
touch of his is in all his prose work, and there, too, his 
poetry is to be found, not in the formless epics and dramas 
manquis which he pertinaciously insisted on scribbling to the 
end of his life, and which were often greeted with uproarious 
ridicule. Andersen's intellectual outfit, indeed, was of the 
most singular kind, and furnishes material for a most inter- 
esting psychological study. In his case not so much genius 
and madness as genius and idiocy were near allied: the 
partition between the two was in his individuality extremely 
thin, almost translucent. His conduct was generally idiotic, 
his creations were (in the charming words of old Vasari when 
he is describing the master-works of Michael Angelo) things 
divine. Nervous, excitable, self- conscious, self-important, 
sensitive in the extreme, his character closely resembles Ra- 
cine^s in some of its peculiarities, and Heine's in others. 
Like his own " Princess and the Pen," everything hurt him : 
he was born without an epidermis, he lived — and wriggled — 
in a hot blaze of publicity, and he died with his doors wide 
open. No amount of harsh experience or bitter scourging 
from Heibcrg or Molbeck toughened his tender feelings, or 
lessened the irritability of a temperament all nerves — and 
bleeding nerves at that He was the Jenny Lind of the 
fairy-tale, who sang with matchless beauty in an ineloquent 
and unmelodious language as long as you listened, but 
stopped instantly, wounded unto death, if you talked or were 
inattentive. 

"They spat on the glow-worm just because it glow- 
ed," he said bitterly of his own countrymen ; indeed, the 
way Danish criticism applied the moxa to his sensitive spine 
was both heroic and intolerable. All Europe rang with his 
praises except little Denmark, which obstinately through 
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many jears refused to honor the prophet who had lifted her 
out of obscurity. Andersen had actually become a world- 
wide celebrity when the King complacently informed him 
that he had seen his name in a French review! The delight- 
ful mixture of humor, sentiment and nalVet^ in his make-up 
crops out m his ^* Poet's Bazaar,'' his grotesquely beautiful 
tales, with their arabesque luxuriance and prettiness, and in 
those original works of travel in Sweden and Spain that are 
unlike any that have ever been written. Mr. Bain's biog- 
raphy of this almost uncanny man, so full of eccentricity, 
poetry, vanity and temper, is one of the most fascinating we 
have ever read. His observations on the English translations 
are excellent, and his knowledge of contemporary Danish 
literature is copious and exact. In his book, as in Dante's, 
" Morti li morti, vivi parean vivi." 



«• Old Dutch and Flemish Masters " 

Engraved by Timothy Cole. With Text by Prof, John C, van Dyke 
and by the Engraver, The Century Co, 

Sent to Holland from Italy to engrave a scries of woodcuts 
after old Dutch and Flemish painters, Mr. Cole acknowledges that 
it was with a certain sinking of the heart that he began his new 
task. The collection of small pictures in the Rijks Museum 
at Amsterdam impressed him as '*a dreary waste" com- 
pared with the magnificence of Italian frescoes, and he doubtless 
feared that he could not repeat the success of his former volume. 
But in reality, this fear was groundless. Mr. Cole is by training 
and by nature far more in sympathy with Dutch realism and color 
than with the Italian ideal and its use of the line. His greatest 
successes in his first volume were in the rendering of the decora- 
tive effects of color of the painters of the early Renaissance. He 
was now to interpret an art in which light and color are almost all, 
and the result is that he has acquitted himself, on the whole, de- 
cidedly better than tn his first volume. This is only to say that it 
is more even, for there are woodcuts in the " Italian Masters " 
that have never been surpassed, and are perhaps unsurpassable. 

Of the various artists included in the present work, Rem- 
brandt is represented by his •* Portrait of a Woman " with pearl 
earrings and pendant brooch, in the Louvre, and by a group from 
the so-called • • Night Watch. " by the • * Philosopher in Meditation, " 
"The Supper at Emmaus," also in the Louvre, and a larger en- 
graving of the head of Christ from that picture. The latter is one 
of the engraver's best renderings of expression. It may be ob- 
jected to this, as to many of the arts, that what an engraver calls 
the "tints" — that is, the parallel lines that represent, when taken 
in mass, the color spaces of the original — are rather weak and 
characterless. But it is only because the engraver was occupied 
with something more serious than distinction of technique. His 
great merit, indeed, as an engraver of great pictures is that he 
can forget the claims of his own art, and simply make use of it to 
give as good an account as possible of what has been done in 
another. We are certain that no other engraving of this head can 
compare with his in the all-important matter of feeling. Frans 
Hals's "Jolly Man" is engraved in quite a different manner, to 
express the vigorous handling of that great master of the brush ; 
and the work of the graver quite displaces that of the brush in 
the "Portrait of a Man" after Ferdinand Bol. This last is "a 
plain, matter-of-fact subject," says Mr. Cole, referring to the 
original, and he has treated it in a matter-of-fact, engraver-like 
way. In engraving van der Heist's Portrait of Paul Potter, Mr. 
Cole ranges from fairly open line work in the back of the chair to 
an indistinguishable crossing of white lines in the face. Such 
work could not be printed on any but the hard-surfaced paper 
just now affected by printers. Other famous pictures that are 
here reproduced are Gerard Terburg's well-known " Lute Player," 
in the Cassel Gallery ; Adrian van Ostade's " Fish Market," in the 
Louvre; the charming little interior, "The Buttery," by Peter de 
Hoogh, in the Rijks Museum, the engraving of which is wonder- 
fully sympathetic; the often engraved "Thicket" by Ruisdael, 
with a very good rendering of the great mass of cumulus cloud that 
almost makes the picture ; Hobbema's ' * Avenue at Middelhamis, " 
with another successfully treated sky; and a " Landscape" after 
Cuyp, of the engraving of which we do not care to judge 
without having seen a proof impression, for the use of fine white 
lining is here carried so far as to suggest a comparison with the 
half-tone process cut. The text by Mr. Van Dyke is of real value. 
The notes by the engraver cover too much the same ground, but 
are always worth reading. 



««Vlctoiiaii Songs*; 

Collected and Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, Little ^ Brown &* Co, 
In a handsome volume, got up as a companion to his 
"Elizabethan Songs in Honour of Love and Beautie," Mr. Gar- 
rett has collected and illustrated a corresponding number of 
" Victorian Songs " of the affections and of nature. With an in- 
troduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse and pretty pictures in profu- 
sion by Mr. Garrett, these modern lyrics may be expected to go 
down to a distant posterity, even should they then, as Mr. Gosse 
intimates may be the case, seem as much alike as European pic- 
tures did to the Mikado's art commissioners. Mr. Gosse has 
much to say on the divorce between poetry and music, of which 
he seems to approve. The Victorian lyric exists without the lyre. 
In this, he seems to think we have made much progress ; but why 
should not a man write to a set tune as well as to a set rhythm ? 
What has really happened is that our poets now make their own 
music, of a sort, as was done by the first lyrists ; and our prog- 
ress has been in getting rid of the publisher's musical composer. 
The Victorian age already covers more than half a century, yet 
no great revolution in taste has occurred in it, because there has 
been liberty enough without. Since 1830 we have had Tennyson, 
Christina Rossetti. Aubrey de Vere, the two Brownings, Michael 
Field, Frederick Locker, William Illingham — a sufficiently large 
variety of note and pitch, surely, without mentioning the "pol- 
ished and serene " compositions of Mr. Watson, the inclusion of 
which Mr. Gosse justifies, though they are not properly lyrics, 
on the score that they belong to a species of poetry which has 
particularly appealed to the present age. Mr. Garrett's pictures 
are mostly dreams of female loveliness in photogravure and printed 
in colored inks ; but his little head- pieces, also printed in color, 
are hardly less captivating. Publisher and printer have done their 
best for the work, which is one of the most beautiful gift-books 
of the season. 



««Black Beauty/' Qally Caparisoned 

We have wondered, for years, at the singular blindness to an 
opportunity which has caused the publishers of America to over- 
look " Black Beauty," when in quest of a book that might profit- 
ably be put forth in a pretty dress. The stalls fairly groaned 
under editions issued at a price that hardly paid for the press- work, 
and got up in a style that made them fit presents to coachmen, 
footmen and hostlers — the fate for which they were intended. 
Everybody was thought of but the buyer who could afford to pay 
for a dainty copy of this altogether delightful autobiography of a 
horse. Heretofore the story seems to have been regarded simply 
as a tract, and a tract it surely is, teaching humanity none the 
less potently because it teaches it by indirection. But it is some- 
thing more than a tract : it is a wholesome and fascinating tale, and 
the publishers who have brought it out afresh in two prettily 
illustrated and prettily printed editions have shown a true appre- 
ciation of its lasting worth. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

New Books and New Editions 

A superb edition of Washington Irving's " Tales of a Travel- 
ler, " in two volumes, contains illustrations by Frederick Dielman, 
Arthur Rackham, W. J. Wilson, F. S. Church, Allen Barrand and 
Henry Sandham, and reproductions of old prints of the Belfry of 
Bruges, the Pont Neuf at Paris, and of a few photographs of views 
in Italian cities. The borders, the design for the title-page and the 
cover design are by George Wharton Edwards, and the initials by 
Walter C. Greenough. The book is in every way worthy to stand 
beside its author's other works, published in similar sumptuous 
manner by the same publishers. In fact, as a work of book-mak- 
ing, this edition may be said to be practically perfect. (G. P. 

Putnam's Sons.) One of the books that Irving liked, 

a book that received his and Scott's warmest commendation, has 
just been republished in two volumes, bound in green cloth, 
stamped in gold. This is G. P. R. James's " Richelieu," undoubt- 
edly the best, as it was one of the earliest, of this prolific author's 
numerous historical romances. The total result of James's literary 
activity was, we believe, seventy-seven works in 19S volumes. We 
venture to predict that he who takes up this romance in its present 
handsome dress will feel tempted to dip into this author's other 
works. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

4^ m ^ 

Mrs. Jameson's "Sacred and Legendary Art" is well known 
as an authoritative book on its subject, which is not so much the 
work of the great religious painters as the theological or legendary 
matters whic^ their pictures were intended to illustrate. But Mrs. 
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Jameson died in i860, and since then the opinions of the best-in- 
formed critics as to the authorship of many of the works cited by 
her have changed, and the ownership of several of the pictures 
themselves has changed, also. In preparing a new edition. Miss 
Estelle N. Hurll has consulted a long list of authorities, which were 
not made use of by the author, and in these two particulars has 
brought the work up to date. A considerable number of new en- 
gravings, an index of places and a general index will aid in mak- 
ing these two handsome volumes a real aid to the student 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Edwin Lord Weeks, the well- 
known painter of Oriental life, and F. Marion Crawford, who is at 
home everywhere, give, the latter in type, the former in a series of 
sketches reproduced, some in half-tone and some by wood-engrav- 
ing, a picture of the Constantinople of to-day which may be put 
beside Gau tier's pictures of the Constantinople of the day before 
yesterday. For the most part it is the same city, and Gautier's de- 
scription, instead of Mr. Crawford's, might accompany Mr. Weeks's 
drawings of the motley crowd on Galata Bridge, of the streets paved 
with dogs of all ages and conditions, of the clouds of pigeons in 
the courtyards of the mosques, the picnic parties at the Sweet 
Waters of Europe, and the multitude of picturesque types — Ar- 
menians, Greeks, Turks and •• Franks" ; ice-cream sellers, beggars, 
water-carriers and fruit sellers. The cover is stamped in a Turk- 
ish design in green and bine. Of the illustrations those that have 
been engraved on wood look by far the best. (Charles Scribner's 

Sons.) 

* ♦ * 

The Malta Edition (expurgated) of Captain Marryat's •* Mr. 
Midshipman Easy " is a handsome one, in large, clear type, expans- 
ive margins, and canvas cover with a symbolic design of green 
dolphins and red anchors impressed on it. The illustrations, re- 
produced mostly in half-tone, are from drawings by Mr. Zog- 
baum, whose middies and Jack Tars are, if anything, truer to 
the life than his author's. Some pen-and-ink drawings, photo- 
engraved and printed in brown ink on a colored ground from 
which the high* lights have been cut away, showing the white 
paper, recall certam old Italian engravings done somewhat in 
this manner, and suggest that with a nearer approach to the 
older work, which has a deeper ground-tone and a firmer line, the 
method may be revived with success for purposes of book illustra- 
tion. The pen-and-ink chapter-headings are extremely clever. 

(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) Thomas Nelson Page's plantation 

idyl, •* Unc' Edinburg," comes to us in a new edition, in a pretty 
cover of grey and gold and with several full-page illustrations in 
half-tone by Mr. B. West Clincdinst. The artist is evidently 
familiar not only with Southern scenery and the costumes of the 
days before the War, but with Southern manners and customs, 
and his Marsc George fiddling for the Negroes, his Miss Charlotte 
tripping down the stairs, are figures such as it would not be dif- 
ficult to meet with. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 



We find Dr. Henry van Dyke's •• Story of the Other 
Wise Man" appropriate to the days and time of the Magi 
who came from the morning-lands to find the King in the 
manger-cradle. Green, dark blue and gold are the colors of the 
binding, suggesting the bordered robes of wise men who look into 
the roots of things and'seek to solve mysteries by a study of the 
stars. Inwardly this recent child of Dr. van Dyke's brain is all 
glorious with simplicity and beauty. Caspar, Melchior and Bal- 
thasar, the three wise men who journeyed under the trail of the 
star, were the companions of Artaban, who also sought to find 
the King. In a house with fioors laid with tiles of dark blue 
veined with white, and from the four corners of whose roof there 
hung four golden magic- wheels called the tongues of the gods, 
the master and his pupils held counsel. After singing one of the 
ancient chants of the Yasna, one of them perused the prophecy. 
From small rolls of fine linen they read of Balaam and his words 
in the ancient time, and also from the Hebrew Daniel and from 
the sign of the conjunction of two of the greatest stars ''in the 
sign of the Fish, which is the house of the Hebrews. " Thereupon 
Artaban made ready for a journey to the temple in Jerusalem. 
Selling his house and possessions, he bought three jewels — a 
sapphire, a ruby and a pearl — to carry as tribute to the King. 
Despite the criticism and ridicule of his friends, he started forth 
on horseback to meet his three companions, only to find, when at 
the desert's edge, that they had gone on farther. Unable to 
cross the desert on horseback, he must perforce sell his jewels to 
equip a camel caravan. In the end he did not find the King — though 
he crossed the desert and ransacked Syria in wilderness and city. 



and even went down into Egypt — until he saw the crucifixion. 
But meanwhile he stopped to heal the sick man by the way, at 
Bethlehem saved a child's life from the minions of Herod, and at 
last found the King when his journey through this world was end- 
ing; for he heard the word, '' Inasmuch as thou hast done it unto 
the least of these my brethren, thou hast done it unto me." This 
is the tale, sweetly told as the author " heard fragments of it in 
the Hall of Dreams, in the palace of the Heart of Man. " Here, 
in prose, is a worthy antiphon to Lowell's •• Vision of Sir Launfal." 
Six illustrations match the text. (Harper & Bros.) 

>it ♦ * 

Jane Goodwin Austin, who wrote in romance about the 
Pilgrim Fathers, was not content to use her imagination only. 
She made herself acquainted first with history, so that her wit, 
philosophy and inventive thought were like electric currents light- 
ing as with a new soul the mechanism of fact. It had been her 
purpose to write a series of stories that should bring clearly before 
the eyes of thousands, who would not consult the original historic 
monographs, clear and strong impressions of the heroic life of the 
men and women of Plymouth. But she was called away before her 
work was fully done. All those familiar with the narratives of Wins- 
low, Bradford, Mourt (or Morton) and other chronicles of the Pil- 
grims know how fascinatingly she has told the story of " Standish 
of Standish," without violating probabilities. The handsome edi- 
tion of this story, in two volumes, just published, is a worthy trib- 
ute to her memory. The volumes are illustrated by Mr. Frank T. 
Merrill, who has caught to perfection the atmosphere of sim- 
plicity, commonsense, genuine faith, hearty manliness and respect 
for womanhood, blended with that purifying fear of God and en- 
joyment of ** life that is life indeed," in which lived these true- 
hearted souls. Truly national in subject, historical in treatment, 
this story deserves to be cherished by every American. In its 
present dress, we are glad to say, it is sure to tempt many who 
otherwise might have passed it by unnoticed. (Houghton, Mifflin 

&Co.) 

* ♦ * 

The "Farrar Year Book," compiled by W. M. L. Jay. 
contains quotations for each day of the year from the follow- 
ing works by the popular Dean of Canterbury: — *' Messages 
of the Books," **Ephatha," ''The Voice from Sinai," ••The 
Lord's Prayer," "Truths to Live By," **In the Days of Thy 
Youth," "Everyday Christian Life," •* Sermons and Addresses in 
America." "Sermons," "The Silence and the Voices of God," 
"The Fall of Man. and Other Sermons," "The Witness of His- 
tory to Christ," the " Life of Christ" and " Eternal Hope." It 
is, we believe, unnecessary to say more of the contents of this 
book than that the compiler has shown sympathy with, as well as 
thorough knowledge of, his author. The book is tastefully 
brought out, in white cloth cover, stamped in gold, and with a 
medallion miniature portrait of Canon Farrar. (E. P. Dutton & 

Co.) The hours of meditation, wonder, doubt and rebellion 

that make the life of the invalid bitterer than even his physical 
pains, are unknown to the busy outside world, and never entirely 
understood by even the most sympathetic people in good health. 
The compiler of ' ' Sunshine for Shut-ins, " a book of solace and sun- 
shine for those who are deprived of the ordinary pleasures of life, 
is an invalid, and, we feel sure, a woman. The extracts given 
from day to day should bring patience, consolation, peace and 
cheerfulness to most of its readers ; the rebellious it may soothe, 
but the doubter will lay it aside with the question on his lips and 
in his heart still unanswered. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

* * ♦ 

Alfred Percival Graves undertook a delicate but im- 
portant task in attempting to match modern Irish songs to old 
Irish airs, as Moore, also, essayed to do. But Moore wrote his 
songs himself, and as frequently adapted the air to the words as 
the words to the air. To Mr. Graves, on the contrary, the music 
is sacred, and he has not scrupled to cut and alter the words by 
modern writers — even some of Moore's own — to which he would 
wed it. His collection is one of lyrics to be sung. He has no 
difficulty in showing that the airs were originally adapted to 
words ; but the verses have, for the most part, been lost, or are 
of late and inferior composition. Hence the necessity of using 
modern poems. The difficulty of the task being taken into ac- 
count, it has been performed in a very successful manner ; the best 
versions of the airs are given, and Mr. Graves has treated the text 
of his songs, when he has had to alter it, skilfully and with good 
judgment. Though the number of airs given is but as a drop 
from the sea of Irish minstrelsy, " The Irish JSoBg Book " makes 
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a good beginning and sets an example of careful editing and 

judicious selection which we hope will be followed. (Imported 

by G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

mm* 

Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr's •• TheFlower of England's Face " is 
the somewhat misleading title of a small volume of sketches of 
travel, which begins with a week in Wales and ends with eighty 
pages in Scotland. As for the sketches themselves, they are very 
much like many other productions of the same kind — with a 
touch of feminine vagueness that quotes Virgil twice only to mis- 
quote him both times, and speaks quite happily of Benedictine 
monks as "friars"; with a great deal of feminine enthusiasm, 
chastened by not infrequent excerpts from the guide-book ; and with 
a poetic insight for color and beauty that occasionally results in 
interjected verse, in one instance under circumstances so extra- 
ordinary as to be worth recording. •• There's been a sonnet buzz- 
ing in my brain all this blessed afternoon, " exclaims the poetess, 
•*and if I am ever safely delivered of it, it shall go with the 
rose." The birth of Athena from the head of Zeus is the only 
historical parallel which occurs to us ; and even then the classical 
authors do not mention the buzzing. After all, however, the 
book is a pleasant little record of what seems to have been a 
pleasant journey, and may serve to refresh the memories of those 
who have made similar journeys in the past, or to prepare those 
who will go next summer to see some things which they might 
otherwise have missed. (Macmillan & Co.) We have re- 
ceived a copy of the "Handbook of the New Public Library in 
Boston," describing and illustrating the handsome and commodi- 
ous new building. It contains many illustrations in half-tone of 
the architecture and decorations, including Mr. Sargent's curious 
and interesting mural paintings. The descriptive text is by Messrs. 
Herbert Small, C. Howard Walker and Lindsay Swift. (Boston : 

Curtis & Co.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In his critical introduction to the new edition of •* Un- 
dine," Mr. Edmund Gosse follows that bad boy Heine in laughing 
at the sentimental, child-like cavalry officer, who wrote and fought 
and drank and dreamed through the Napoleonic wars, and who 
produced at least four romances which •• promise to be immortal, 
since the complete revolution of taste has not rendered them ob- 
solete or uninteresting." Of these, everybody is agreed, *• Un- 
dine " is the best. Heine himself calls it "a wonderfully lovely 
poem. " It might almost be called the essence of Romanticism, 
of that re-flourishing of the old chivalric literature to which Heine 
was to put an end as Cervantes did to the first floraison, Mr. £. 
F. Britten, who seems to be much more in sympathy with the 
mystical Fouqu6 than Mr. Gosse, has invented a number of very 
imaginative designs for the tale, which, however, are rather badly 
printed. Where he is best is in his conception of Kiihleborn and 
the water-demons, which are delightfully elemental and fishy. 
The text is printed in a large and handsome type on fairly elastic 
paper, which may be expected to hold together for a lifetime, and 
the cover, of ligfit blue, has a pretty design of fishes and water- 
weeds, somewhat in the taste of the last century. (Frederick A. 

Stokes Co.) 

• 41 « 

An attractive volume of twenty-odd chapters, "Inmates 
of My House and Garden," by Mrs. Eliza Brightwen, deals with 
animal life as seen in captivity, and where nature designs it to be. 
There are lemurs, squirrels, owls, song-birds, tortoises and in- 
sects, and not one object in this wide range is otherwise than 
Ipvingly treated. The authoress is enthusiastic in all she does, 
and yet is careful not to allow her enthusiasm to blind her to the 
significance of what she sees. There is always danger of this in 
treating of animal life that is held in more or less restraint. The 
story of "Fairy," a tamed white-throat, is very delightful read- 
ing, and it is seldom that we see a more charming illustration than 
that on p. 59, where •* Fairy " is perched on the penholder of the 
authoress, while she is writing. If our wild birds can be tamed 
like this, they should bring added brightness to our homes, and 
would lead to a better appreciation of bird-life, and so lead, also, 
to more determined efforts at checking the persecution to which it 
is subjected by bad boys and thoughtless adults. The book is 
beautifully printed and tastefully bound, and as a rule the illustra- 
tions are good, but we have strong doubts if Mrs. Brightwen's 
pet owl •• Asnapper " ever looked like his portrait on p. 81. The 
publishers should not have been contented with merely a table of 
contents. The book deserves an index, which might be supplied 
in subsequent editions. (Macmillan & Co.) 



It is meet that one who has entered so fidly into the spirit of 
the Psalm which stands as No. 23 in the first of the five books, 
and who has given it the ordinary dress of plain type, paper and 
textile cover, should be allowed to reissue his work in festal 
array. This Mr. F. B. Meyer does in a book which bears 
upon its cover, in gold and green, a picture of quiet pas- 
tures and still waters. It is entitled **The Shepherd Psalm." 
Wide are its margins and clear and beautiful is its print. On 
every page are dainty pictures of open flowers, ripened grain, 
shade-giving rocks, inviting valleys, busy bees and the em- 
blems of the shepherd's life. The ** frail children of the air" 
are not forgotten, and there are tender suggestions of mother- 
love and care, of Providence that watches over the nestlings, and 
of bees that soar and hum in the sunshine. The overflowing cup, 
the happy shepherd with his pipe and crook, the harp and scroll, 
the white lilies, the dainty ferns that suggest mossy coolness — all 
are here. Charming as is the border-illustration, pretty as is the 
flight of birds and bees even into the text, and soothing as is the 
resting of sheep that be unfrightened even in the heart of the com- 
mentary, the text is worthy of this sweetest of all the Psalms. 
Opposite the preface appears the hymn "The King of Love My 
Shepherd Is." The frontispiece is that of the Shepherd of shep- 
herds, with the lamb in his bosom. The illustrations are by 
Mary A. Lathbury. (Fleming H. Rcvell Co,) 

Books for the Youns: 
rirs. Burnett's «*Two Uttle Pilgrims' Progress" 

Mrs. Burnett has scored another success. The strongest 
thing she ever wrote, * * That Lass o' Lowrie's, " paled Its in- 
effectual flres, so far as popularity was concerned, in the flerce 
light that radiated from *• Little Lord Fauntleroy." It is quite 
possible that, fearing to be known only as the creator of this one 
character, she determined to show that her art had not stopped 
short with his creation. To take the World's Fair at Chicago as 
the foreground of her new "juvenile" was an inspiration; to 
take the '• Pilgrim's Progress" as its background was an equally 
happy thought. Everybody had seen the Fair, everybody had 
read Bunyan's book, everybody must be interested in a story by 
the author of •• Little Lord Fauntleroy " whose hero and heroine 
should be children, and whose scene should be laid in Bunyan's 
City Beautiful made real in the White City by the Lake. Mrs. 
Burnett's ** Two Little Pilgrims," an orphan and his twin sister, 
run away from their aunt's home in Illinois to spend their hard- 
won earnings in seeing the Fair ; they befriend a crippled raga- 
muffin, and in this and other ways attract the attention of a rich 
and childless widower. He takes the youngsters under his wing, 
and esily persuades their close-flsted Aunt Matilda to let him 
adopt them ; nor are they loth to exchange the slavish life of the 
farm for the luxurious conditions that prevail in their benefactor's 
household. Robin is a precocious and determined lad of twelve, 
with a square jaw, a wrinkled brow and a way of striking the 
attitude in which Browning pictures Napoleon, in "An Incident 
of the French Camp. " Meg's jaw is as square as her brother's, 
her mind is still more precocious than his, and she has the same 
gift of story-telftng that Mrs. Burnett doubtless possessed at an 
equally early age. Mr. Birch's pictures of the two children show 
all the characteristics the author has endowed them with ; but the 
boy's jacket and collar and the girl's puffed sleeves, hat and high- 
heeled boots give us a new conception of the modishness of life 
on a Western farm. Perhaps the artist flrst met Robin and Meg 
after John Holt had adopted them. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

«« The Banbury Cross Series of Nursery Rhymes and Tales'' 

This edition, it seems to us, comes very near perfection. In 
the first place, an excellent choice has been made from the stand- 
ard fiction of the little ones. Perrault, Grimm, the ''Arabian 
Nights " and iCsop's Fables have been laid under contribution, 
and no one can say that any volume of the dozen might be 
spared. Wherever the text has been rewritten, Miss Grace Rhys's 
literary skill is apparent, for the new version flows smoothly, often 
more so than the old. The abundant pictures and ornaments by 
Miss Alice Woodward are somewhat in the manner of the old 
Italian woodcuts, German but without any affectation of quaint- 
ness. The figures are well drawn and graceful, the effect fre- 
quently striking and always decorative. The pictorial designs on 
the pale green covers are particularly happy in their application of 
large surfaces and lines of gold, Morgiana pouring the boiling oil 
into the jars in which the thieves are hid, Little Red Riding- Hood 
in a bower of hop vines. Jack on his way up the Bean-stalk, and 
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the Sleeping Beauty and her sleeping cat being particularly clever 
examples of the modern art of book decoration. The paper is 
good, the type new and clear, and in all respects the make-up of 
the little set reflects credit on the publishers. Each volume is 
tied with red ribbon, and the set is put up in a cloth-covered box 
stamped in gold on front and top. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Harris's Masterpiece 

Of the new •* Uncle Remus *' the author says in his introduc- 
tory letter to the illustrator, Mr. Frost: — '* The book was mine, but 
now you have made it yours, both sap and pith. " The implied praise 
is not too great, for Mr. Frost's drawings are among the cleverest 
things ever done in their line. At some points they fall below 
Mr. Church's drawings for the original edition. They are not as 
imaginative, nor do they decorate the page so well, but Brer Frost 
has a more intimate knowledge of Negro and animal life and can 
combine the two natures in the one individual in a more con- 
vincing manner. He humanizes his Fox and Bear and Rabbit, as 
Uncle Remus himself does ; the humanity with which he endows 
them is always of the African sort, the clothing also, and he knows 
nearly as much about the beauty of rags and patches as Mr. 
Whistler, or even Rembrandt. What a dissipated, worthless 
** nigger" he makes Brer Fox, stretched upon the ground, watch- 
ing Jack Sparrer. How the Negro mechanic comes out in Brer 
Rabbit boring a gimlet hole in the cover of the chest in which he 
has imprisoned Brer Wolf. The illustrations to Uncle Remus 's 
*• Songs " and ** Sayings," which follow the "Legends of the Old 
Plantation," are quite as good. No two faces or figures are alike, 
yet every one is unmistakably a black man. The half-tone pic- 
tures are not nearly so good as the pen-and-ink illustrations, which 
gain nothing by having been printed upon clay-laden paper. Mr. 
Frost's original drawings were noticed in last week's Critic, (D. 

Appleton & Co.) In •* Mr. Rabbit at Home" we renew our 

acquaintance with little Mr. Thimblefinger and his queer country 
under the well, where Mr. Rabbit and Miss Meadows now live 
and entertain their occasional visitors. Buster John, Sweetest 
Susan and Drusilla, with fantastic tales of the "Jumping-off 
Place" and **The Rabbit and the Moon." These have a totally 
distinct flavor from the Uncle Remus stories, and in them the in- 
terest centres, not in the storyteller, nor in his characters, but in 
the listeners. The text is, of course, by Mr. Harris; the de- 
lightful illustrations are by Mr. Oliver Herford. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 



Hans Andersen and the Arabian Niglits 

Among the new illustrated editions of the children's classics, 
the ••Stories by Hans Christian Andersen," with pictures by Ar- 
thur Gaskin, and ** More Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights," 
illustrated by J. D. Batten, stand high. Mr. Gaskin has, very 
appropriately, followed in the steps of the old German wood-en- 
gravers. His little pictures, the best of which are those printed 
with the text, are mainly in outline, with very simple shading, and 
show much intelligent study of DUrer and Hans Holbein, yet have 
a grace that is all their own. We may instance the small drawings 
of the princess and the swineherd on page 40 of Volume I., and 
Helga and the Christian Priest on page 200 of Volume II. The 
leafy background in the latter is as good as anything in its kind 
since Diirer. The full-page pictures are not so good. It seems that 
Mr. Gaskin's drawings require the concentration of effect that re- 
sults from a considerable reduction in the size of the design. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) Mr. Batten's designs to the ••Ara- 
bian Nights " are fewer, but several of them have been photo- 
etched and make a luxurious sort of illustration. The Princess 
Pingade pushes on up the mountain, unheeding the goblins who 
contrive to make themselves heard notwithstanding the cotton- 
wool in her ears ; King Solomon looks down from his lion throne 
upon the grovelling genie, and Firouz Schah gallops off with the 
Princess of Bengal upon the enchanted horse in all the glory of 
plate paper and artistic printing. The smaller designs in the text, 
if slight, are spirited. The tales have been edited and arranged 
by Mr. E. Dixon. (Macmillan & Co.) 



"The Ocala Boy" 

By Maurice Thompson, Lotkrop Pub. Co, 

The little Southern town of Ocala could not have had 
a better advertisement than this small volume is giving it, if author 
and publisher had been in collusion with the real-estate agents 
who are everywhere in Florida, booming the land. No one can 
read it without a feeling that he would like to take a brief holiday 



from hard facts and cold skies, and speed to the enchanted region. 
Even ••malaria" is fdrgotten, the fancy prefers to dwell on 
• • purple mists, " • • shimmering halos, " • • giant blooms, " • • drowsy 
influences," ••wind-songs," ••gleams" and ••glows," magnolia 
blooms and orange groves, embowered verandas and dewy fresh- 
ness. Mr. Thompson is always in close sympathy with nature's 
moods, whether they are tinged with the russet and mystic mel- 
ancholy of autumn or the jubilant green awakening of spring. 
He chooses mid-April, tearful, joyous, opalescent, for the visit of 
two northern boys, Louis and Rhett Holt, aged respectively fif- 
teen and fourteen. Between tangled vines, swinging mosses, 
dusky palms and sweet white sprays of bloom, broad-winged red 
birds and snowy herons flew aloft at the approach of the boat, 
which lazily puffed up the narrow Ocklawaha and at last landed 
the two boys in a new and delightful world. While still on 
board, their curiosity had been keenly roused by a strange, hand- 
some and vigorous grey- beard who gave his name as •• Hiram " — 
nothing more. They listened to his rich, deep bass voice singing 
a song they had never heard before — ''The Ocala Boy." Later 
on Hiram told them the time-honored legend of the place and its 
vicinity — the story of a noble and brave boy who came with de Soto 
and his Spaniards to Florida and was separated from them in the 
wild woods surrounding this present town of Ocala. The boy of 
the legend became an actuality to them; they talked freely about 
him to all their new acquaintances. One day they even found 
that his card had been left for them while they were off on one 
of their frequent excursions; numerous tricks were played on 
them, making them more and more curious and mystified. Mr. 
Thompson deals with this idea in a delicate, fun-loving style of his 
own. How the mystery was solved, what was really meant by 
the term in everybody's mouth — •• The Ocala Boy " — only became 
apparent to them on the train which was to take them back to 
their northern home. Then the dreaminess slipped away from 
the atmosphere, the foliage began to shrink as the cars whirled 
along, the perfumes and spices vanished, and the air grew sharp 
and chilly. They were not sorry to get back to New York, feel- 
ing, however, that they never could forget Florida, their 
Hiram, and his stories about the Ocala Boy. 



A Book from Canada 

Among storytellers for boys, Mr. J. Macdonald Oxley ranks 
with the best. His latest book, entitled ••My Strange Rescue, 
and Other Stories of Sport and Adventure in Canada," will main- 
tain, if not enhance, the reputation he has already gained. This 
distinction is due in part to a lively and attractive style, and to his 
own evident interest in the subjects he writes about. He has also 
an advantage similar to that possessed by Rudyard Kipling for his 
East Indian stories, in having a peculiar and almost novel field, 
which he has been able to make his own. He is a Canadian born 
and bred ; and there is no country in which all the elements of 
sport and adventure most enticing for youth are more abundant 
than in Canada, or more thoroughly enjoyed at all seasons by its 
boy population. Fishing, hunting, canoeing, ••camping out" in 
summer, skating, snow-shoeing, and tobogganing in winter, and 
numerous athletic games, some of them, like lacrosse and ••rink- 
hockey, " as special to the country as golf and curling are to Scot- 
land, keep the minds of the young Canadians in a stir of pleasur- 
able excitement through the year. Mr. Oxley is familiar with all 
these forms of sport, and knows how to interweave with his de- 
scriptions of them just enough of the interest of plot and danger 
to make his sketches delightful to his young readers. A tone of 
manly and generous sentiment pervades them all. They com- 
prise, moreover, not a little curious information, some of it evi- 
dently gathered at first hand, about various little- known regions, 
from Sable Island to the Rocky Mountains and the Arctic coasts, 
which grown readers will be glad to have. Many of the stories 
and sketches have appeared in such periodicals as The Youth* 5 
Companion and Harper 5 Young People^ publication in which is a 
certificate of literary merit. The illustrations cannot be said to 
be up to the level of the literature. Some of them are passable, 
but others are absurdly incongruous. The artist seems not to 
have read the text which he attempts to illustrate, and the author 
can hardly have seen the pictures which so singularly misrepresent 
his descriptions. (Thomas Nelson & Sons.) 



Other Books for the Young 

Mrs. Molesworth's ••Sheila's Mystery" is the story of a lit- 
tle girl whose morose and suspicious temper made herself and 
everyone about her desperately unhappy. She had a younger sis- 
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tcr, sunny in temper and lovely in character. The children had 
heard rumors that only one of them was the daughter of the kind 
parents who did everything to make their life happy, and 
that the other had merely been adopted. It flashed through 
foolish Sheila's mind that she was the outsider, and every 
cross-grained, moody moment she had (and they were legion) she 
laid to the love and affection bestowed upon unselfish little Honor, 
and denied to her. In the end affairs reached such a morbid pitch 
that Sheila left her home, and it was only after the mystery had 
been cleared up and she had disclosed to others all the self-tortur- 
ing unhealthiness of her own mind that she realized how selfish 
and unlovable she had grown. The story is well told, with a singu- 
lar understanding of the self-absorption that sometimes overclouds 
a young girl's life. (Macmillan & Co.) 



It is not as a lofty philosopher, nor as a subtle interpreter, nor 
as a flippant tourist, that Mrs. Isla Sitwell writes of what she saw 
••In Far Japan," but simply as one who knows well children, both 
English and Japanese. Her story, which is like a jelly sandwich, 
well stratified with pictures, is sweet in taste. It will be enjoyed 
by all the young folks who do not like too much description, and 
who turn away from ••analysis" as if it were stone or poison. 
She knows the little child's world, and her sketches are from real 
life : eyery page is full of people who talk. Enough idea is given 
of things Japanese, from the houses to the things children like to 
play with, to please those who demand local color; and enough is 
said about what an English boy or girl does not see in Japan to 
give a pleasing sense of contrast. The book is likely to win friends 
among the little folk who want to know how Japan looks to eyes 
that see the world from their own elevation. (T. Nelson & Sons.) 

•* Uncle Matt," who appears to be a mighty hunter of wild 

flowers, is the author of five pretty booklets with illuminated covers 
and frontispieces, which tell his young friends what to look for when 
rambling across a common, strolling in a marsh, breaking a way 
through a copse, circumnavigating a corn-field, or taking a consti- 
tutional • • Down the Lane and Back. " The wild-flowers described 
are English, but the majority of them are also known here in the 
same or in slightly different species, and, as a rule, their habitats are 
the same. (T. Nelson & Sons.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

••Wayne's Wonderful Adventures" are wonderful in- 
deed, bringing him under the guardianship of a pagan archangel 
with the snakiest of snakes and a tiger fit for Tammany Hall. 
His friends, the miller's son Hugo, and Hero Johnny, are quite 
as lucky as himself, and acquire magic jewels and panther cubs 
with the greatest of ease. There are other stories, of owls and 
butterflies, fish and ogres, and the boy or girl must be hard to 
please who does not find something interesting in the book which 
has been written by J. Selwyn Tait. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) 

Nora Perry's ••A Flock of Girls and Boys " deserves the 

handsome make-up with which the publishers have honored the 
new edition. The cover, with its garland in grey and gold, and 
the pretty illustrations in half-tone after drawings by Charlotte 
Tiffany Parker, are well bestowed and make more enjoyable the 
stories about •• That Little Smith Girl," ••Major Molly's Christ- 
mas Promise " and •• An April Fool." (Little, Brown & Co.) 

••The Mushroom Cave," by Evelyn Raymond, is the tale of 
a peculiar household, which comes close to penury through lack 
of commonsense, and retrieves its position by the possession of 
uncommon sense and a talent for raising mushrooms. We only 
hope that it may not send every small city boy that reads it to 
growing fungi in the cellar, in the absence of an old quarry 
wherein to experiment. Mr. Victor A. Searles's illustrations are 
as quaint as they are pretty. (Roberts Bros.) 

41 ♦ « 

Katharine Pyle's ••The Rabbit Witch, and Other Tales" 
is an oblong book with more pictures than text, the latter 
in rhyme, the former in pen-and-ink. Several of the designs are 
printed in two colors, red and black, and the buff-colored cover is 

decorated in like manner. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) ••The 

Brownies Through the Uni6n " is the title of Mr. Palmer 
Cox's new book about the latest pranks of the well-known imps of 
his invention. In this volume they do New York City and admire 
the Columbus monument; overrun Rhode Island, and clamber over 
the Round Tower at Newport ; gather oranges in Florida, explore 
the mammoth cave in Kentucky, encircle a big tree in California, 
and saw wood and say nothing in Michigan. Needless to say, they 
have plenty of fun, and after their foreign travels make themselves 



quite at home in their own country. (The Century Co.) Having 

been asked to write a preface to the new edition of the Gypsy 
books, their author is not a little perplexed, she says, to imagine the 
doings of Miss Gypsy Breynton and her friends in the thirty years 
since the first publication of her memoirs. But of one thing she 
is sure, that Gypsy has grownup to be a sensible woman, and per- 
haps we may say the same of ••Gypsy's Cousin Joy," whose story 
now reappears in its old shape, but with new illustrations. These 
are furnished by Miss Mary Freeman Clark, whose pen-and-ink 
sketches have considerable merit. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

♦ ♦ » 

••The Keeper of the Salamander's Order" is a decapitated 
ogre, who lives on the largest meteor unknown to science and is 
visited by a prince and a fairy who do not know their way home, 
and whose Hying salamander seems to prefer to carry them 
anywhere else. There arc many interesting pictures of tropical 
islands, magicians, kings and other curious, antiquated, funny 
and impossible things, and whoever reads the book through will 
feel as though he had had all the dreams of a twelvemonth packed 

into one night. (Roberts Bros.) On the cover of ••The 

Silver Fairy Book " there shines resplendent a silver moon full of 
craters and goblins, all among lesser stars and witches with 
broomsticks, and within are fairy-tales by French and Spani&h 
and German and English writers. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt has a 
tale of the Chiteau of Plo€rneuf, H6gisippe Moreau one of Charles 
VIII. and his friendly mouse Blanchettc, Wilhelm Kauf a Turkish 
story, and unknown Scandinavian and Servian writers are repre- 
sented as well. The illustrations in pen-and-ink, by H. R. 

Millar, arc numerous and pretty. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

Howard Pyle's ••Garden Behind the Moon" is one to which 
no one can find the way who is not a moon-calf. Mr. Pyle, who 
describes it as if he had been there, may have received his infor- 
mation from Hans Krout, or from his hero David, but he does 
not say so. Besides, he makes no mention of David having car- 
ried a kodak up the Moon's front stairs and down the back, yet his 
pictures have a very photographic appearance. On the whole, he 
leaves his reader in the position of one of his most interesting 
characters, the Man who Knew Less than Nothing, which is, at 
times, a very good position to be in. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

•• Most of the stories in •• In Old New England, "by Uezt- 

kiah Butterworth. have appeared before in the columns oi Harper* 5 
Young People, The Youths Companion and other journals, but 
such tales as ••Milo Mill's Fourth of July Poem," ••The Miracu- 
lous Basket" and •• Husking Stories " will bear telling twice. They 
are simple, faithful records of those quaint old colonial days, told 
without attempt at dramatic effect or embellishment of any kind, 
except a curious refrain of reminiscence suggested by the drift- 
wood fire that is supposed to flare and pale with the interest of the 
story, and before which these yams are supposed to be sung. It 
is an accompaniment that in our estimation might have been 
omitted, or more subtly suggested. (D. Apple ton & Co.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

" How Tommy Saved the Barn," by James Otis, is a freshly 
told little narrative of three fresh-air children, who were sent into 
the country for the usual two weeks' outing. Their stay there 
was enlivened by the presence of a young country boy, whom the 
good deacon and his wife at whose house they were stopping, fear- 
ing the children would be lonesome, had engaged at five cents a 
week to look after them. This young scamp lorded it over the 
youngsters and was only subdued when it was proved that the 
city children knew a great deal more than he, and had, in spite of 
their ignorance of farm life, enough native wit to fall into country 

ways at once. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) Another story by 

the same author, of a much more pretentious character and con- 
taining a mystery which boys will perhaps consider an addition to 
its interest, but which undoubtedly takes away any air of proba- 
bility, is called ••Wood Island Light." It is about a boy who 
was cast ashore from a wreck and was befriended by a queer old 
misanthrope, who lived by himself in a shanty on the coast. This 
old man hid the money and jewelry that had been found on the 
boy when as a child he had been washed ashore, and kept the 
most mysterious silence about his birth and fortune, thereby caus- 
ing after his sudden death a great deal of trouble to everybody, 
and no end of unnecessary gloom and anxiety to the boy. How- 
ever, as Mr. Otis foresaw when he planned the story, it enabled 
him to spin an extravagant yarn, and, as he doubtless has found 
out. by such unlikely tales is a boy's interest won. (A. I. Bradley 
&Co.) 
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A STORY FOR Utile ones belonging to that immortal compa. y 
the Dotty Dimple books, is called ''Jimmy Boy/' and is the third 
in the series called Little Prudy's Children. Whether it it because 
that delightful author, Miss Sophie May, has lost the inspiration 
that gave creation to the inimitable drolleries of Alice and Prudy 
Parlin, or whether it as because Prudy's children are really dull 
little youngsters, like most urchins, it is difficult to say — but cer- 
tain it is that the narrative of little Jimmy Boy's life, touching as 
are some of his youthful trials, lacks the charming spontaneity of 

the earlier volumes. (Lee & Shepard.) A tale published 

in a red cover, enclosed in a box, and printed in decorated type, 
is called "Tony" and is by Laisdell Mitchell. These outward 
manifestations of a supposed literary superiority are really sym- 
bols of a violent sensibility that prevails within the volume. Tony 
sold papers and was rqn over, and the narrative of his recovery 
is told in the most emotional and affected language that an over- 
wrought imagination can suggest. Such books as these make one 
long for the darkness of the middle ages, when children were 
taught to stand stoutly on their legs and pull a long bow and 
had never heard of lives of sublimated suffering. (Charles H. 
Barnes.) 

* t 4t 

A BOOK WITH an elaborately artistic cover is likely to arouse 
undefined forebodings, which are only too often justified. Near 
the holiday season, especially, when shopping becomes a fierce 
frenzy, there is so large an element of chance in the sale of books 
with fair covers and unknown contents, that one is reminded of 
Portia's three caskets. About the same percentage of shoppers 
choose witlessly, as did that damsel's suitors, while the remainder 
remember the old warning, **You who choose not by the view. 
Chance as fair and choose as true, " and cannot be seduced by any 
amount of embossed paper, done up in pale blue binding, with 
daffodil-yellow designs. To those who are looking for a book with 
covers in this shade, we recommend *• A Last Century Maid," a 
book for children, by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. It contains 
six stories, two of them semi-historical, and the other four semi- 
Sunday-school-bookish. One of the tales, told by an Indian, is 
fairly good. In the others we come upon characters already rea- 
sonably familiar — a little girl with the usual golden locks, who 
wants to give her dog and her dinner to a poor prisoner. Number 
two is another dove-like damsel, baldly labelled Little Peacemaker, 
who interferes with two little fighting Jacks and makes them recite 
texts at each other; and lastly we must meet an atrocious 
youngster, who calls out to a little ragged newsboy on Christmas 
Eve, * * Come in, little boy, I want to make you happy. " We hope 
this book will do somebody's little boys and girls good, as its 
author evidently intended; but at the same time we hope they 
won't go about doing good in such a bunglingly self-conscious way 
as did the proper little creatures of this little book. (J. B. Lippin- 

cott Co.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

It is the UNEXPECTED that always happens to **The Kanter 
Girls." They set sail in a fantastic boat on a stream that runs 
both ways, strange countries for to see, and meet a little dryad 
and have plenty of fun in snow gardens and other gardens, with 
moonlight pictures and royal playmates, winding up with a visit 
to the North Pole. The illustrations, by Helen Maitland Arm- 
strong, are as fanciful as the text, which is by Mary L. B. 
Branch. (Charles Scribner's Sons.)-—-* * Adrift in the City, " 
by Horatio Alger, Jr. , is an entertaining story full of incident. Mr. 
Kenyon is a nice old gentleman, who, desiring to dispose of his 
wife's property, has her confined in a lunatic asylum, though she 
is perfectly sane, and takes advantage of her absence to ill-treat 
her son. The boy runs away, to Chicago, where he accidentally 
meets his mother, who had escaped from the asylum. Her res- 
toration to her rights follows, and mother and son take a Christian 
revenge on their enemy by settling a small fortune upon him. 

Illustrated. (Henry T. Coates & Co.) P. Anderson Gra- 

hame's •* Country Pastimes for Boys" attempts to supply its 
readers with occupation for days when ordinary games are not 
available. One cannot play cricket alone, but one can go bird's- 
nesting. Rain hinders many games, but not feeding pets. Kites, 
tops, rambling, skating are among the things that he describes, 
and he teaches the making of kites and toy boats, fishing without 
tackle, and knucklebones. It is due to him to say that by bird's- 
nesting he does not mean taking away the nests or eggs of sit- 
ting birds, but simply observing them, and that he warns his 
readers against the sins which they will be almost certain to 
commit if they go bird's-nesting at all. This, as he describes 



it, is an occupation for those who have reached the philosophic 
age, and the boys, we hope, will keep to some of the many 
other amusements described. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

♦ It * 

Dora E. W. Spratt's "Christmas Week at Bigler's Mill: A 
Story in Black and White " is a genial little story of the Christ- 
mas holidays in the Old Dominion. It sets forth the amicable 
relations between the white and colored people which made the sea- 
son — as it should be everywhere — a peculiar time for peace on earth 
and good will to men. * • Lize Jane, " who blended African, English 
and Indian blood in her veins, is quite a strong character ; Mary 
Ellen, her cousin, is another type, the lovable "Uncle Simon" 
and the important "Aunt Lindy" are also recognizable, and all 
are the best of friends with the white boys and girls of the "Big 
House " and the neighborhood. The excitement of getting ready 
for Christmas, the shopping, the killing of geese and turkeys, the* 
baking of cake and mince pies, the exchange of visits, presents 
and amenities of every kind, fill up the week at Bigler's Mill. 
Very little work is done; the Negroes have their feasts and dances, 
the white family at the "Big House" celebrates a memorable 
Christmas, for a wanderer returns, and Miss Amanda marries her 
old lover. Lawyer Gray. The slave days were over in the period 
represented by this story, but the patriarchal spirit of mutual af- 
fection and dependence, which made the bright side of slavery, 

survives in its pages. (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) "Afloat 

WITH the FLAG,"by W. J. Henderson, is a spirited story of 
the little unpleasantness in Rio harbor between the American fleet 
and the Insurgents under Mello and Da Gama, which ended only 
with the collapse of the rebellion against President Peixotto. The 
adventures of several American boys, one of whom was aboard 
the insurgent vessel Aquidaban, are woven into the narrative, and 
the volume is adorned with many excellent illustrations. (Harper 
& Bros.) 

Xc « ♦ 

Dick Farrallen begins his experiences with the shooting 
of a mad dog that was on the point of biting the children 
of a railroad engineer, follows up this daring feat with the 
saving of a train from being wrecked by revengeful tramps, and 
walks, of course, triumphantly into the private offices of the di- 
rectors of the road and into its service. He becomes conductor, 
has experiences with "beats," passes through a wreck, prevents 
a strike, and ends on the last page of the book as assistant-super- 
intendent. His history has been written by Edward S. Ellis, and 
is called "The Young Conductor." The story is most read- 
able and contains some curious information about life on the rail. 

(The Merriam Co.) "Dear Little Marchioness" is the 

story of a little girl, the mystery of whose parentage offers a 
puzzle that is cleared up toward the end. The book has a few 
words of introduction by Bishop Gaylor, and illustrations by 
W. L. Taylor. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.)— —" Stories of Co- 
lumbia," by Will H. Glascock, contains chapters on the 
Norsemen, Columbus, the Indians, the Mound Builders, the 
Pilgrims, the War of Independence, Washington, Lafayette, some 
women of the Revolution, the pioneers of the Mississippi Valley, 
Paul Revere's and Phil Sheridan's famous rides, some naval 
heroes, and some American boys of genius. It is an American 
book for American boys. (D. Appleton & Co.) 



The preface of "Hero Tales from American History," by 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt, sounds almost jingo- 
ish in its glorification of arms. The criticism we feel like making 
upon the book is that it is a little too warlike and gives the boys an 
entirely wrong impression as to who are the "heroes " of American 
history. All but three or four of the heroes of these tales were 
shedders of blood and wearers of the sword. Such heroes, for 
example, as Marcus Whitman, who added three stars to the Ameri- 
can flag, but was only a missionary, are left out. It would have 
been better, we think, to have illustrated the fact that heroes arise 
in times of peace as well as in times of war. Barring this stricture, 
we have only praise for the style of the authors, their thorough 
knowledge of their subjects, and the spirit of true Americanism 
that pulsates from cover to cover. Most of these papers have been 
printed before, but some appear here for the first time. Washing- 
ton, Boone, Clark, Stark, Wayne, Morris, Decatur, Francis Park- 
man, Stonewall Jackson, Grant, Sheridan, Gushing, Shaw, Lowell, 
Farragut and Lincoln are the heroes described. The book is cal- 
culated to teach boys to be ready at any time to do their full share 
in resisting either • • malice domestic, " " or foreign levy. " The illus- 
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trations and portraits are an excellent feature of the book, and the 
poetical quotations at the head of each chapter truly appropriate. 
An index would have been a good addition. (The Century Co.) 

♦ * * 

In NO CENTURY of the world has the Christ been better known, 
and never before have so many minds been exercised in trying to 
reproduce Jesus, His lite and influence, with chisel, or brush, or 
pen. Annie Fellows Johnston, the author of •* Joel the Boy of 
Galilee,*' has been handsomely aided in her efforts to show how 
Jesus seemed to her young hero, by Victor A. Searles, some of 
whose ten full-page illustrations are decidedly effective. Espe- 
cially vigorous are the pictures of the raising of Lazarus and the 
blessing of the children. Concerning the story itself, there is much 
to say in praise, for it has, besides a good deal of vivid descrip- 
tion and perhaps justifiable embroidery on the simple Gospel story, 
a profound spiritual sympathy, which enriches and beautifies every 

chapter. (Roberts Bros.) Mary Hastings Foote knows 

how to make a good book for the Sunday-school teacher, and still 
better for the parent or guardian at home, who would make chil- 
dren acquainted with the life of Christ. Her method is the old 
Socratean one of question and answer. In her framing, selection 
and arrangement of interrogations, she expresses in suggestive 
form not only those queries which naturally arise from the sacred 
text itself, but adds those questions which the modern mind, 
whether of adult or child, is sure to ask. These relate to dates, 
places and associated ideas, so that the whole subject is covered. 
An index helps still further to make this '* Life of Christ for Young 
People" a most excellent aid. Not a few thoughtful fathers and 
mothers, who arc dissatisfied with the average Sunday-school in- 
struction, will hail this book as the very one they have been look- 
ing for. We have been impressed in reading it with the excellent 
commonsense shown in framing the answers. These contain as 
much as possible the actual words of the actors in or writers of 
Scripture. The author refrains from extreme fanciful or sec- 
tarian theories. It is only occasionally in the book-market that 
we come across such a clear decantation of long and well-digested 
reading as may be found in this book. (Harper & Bros.) 

♦ ♦ * 

**The Book of Athletes," in a brilliant binding of Harvard 
crimson, would be prized by any schoolboy at Christmas tide. It 
contains a series of articles on all branches of athletic sport now uni- 
versally practised in inter-collegiate contests, written by men who 
have severally attained the blue ribbon in their respective specialties. 
Arthur Cumnock of Harvard writes of football, Laurie Bliss of 
Yale on base-ball. William H. Bancroft, already like a Roman em- 
peror, divus, tells how to train a crew, and other authorities of like 
rank write of tennis, cricket, golf, bicycling, running and hurd- 
ling, yachting, swimming, skating and even cane-rushing. The 
book is edited by Norman W. Bingham, Jr. . who seems to have 
done his work with skill and excellent temper. (Lothrop Pub. Co.) 

Natural history, as a whole, covers such a wide range of 

subjects, that it requires a great deal of judgment and much eru- 
dition to set forth successfully a satisfactory outline of it. To pre- 
pare a popular history of animals for the uninstructed adult would 
even be a difhcult undertaking for any naturalist, and to prepare 
an attractive vohime for children, an even more serious task ; but 
Mr. Henry Scherrcn has succeeded in his ** Popular History 
of Animals for Young People. " He has culled judiciously from 
many works and illustrated his pages with excellent taste. He has 
avoided all the twaddle common to the old-style zoologies, and 
presents the subject in the accepted methods of modem biology. 
The text loses nothing from the fact that it is ** scientific." which 
is but another word for ** true." Children of an earlier day found 
later in life that they had a great deal to unlearn. There is no 
such misfortune in store for children of the present time. This 
book will give them a correct insight into the subject of wild life 
in all its varied forms, and doubtless lead many, as they grow 
older, to seek furtherknowledgeof the wonderful world about them. 
It is a capital book for the holidays. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
• ♦ ♦ * 

••We're not original, nor wise, nor witty," acknowledges 
A. M. Richards, Sr., of •* A New Alice in the Old Wonderland," 
with illustrations by Anna M. Richards, Jr. ; but, their intent 
being to amuse the children, she hopes the •• gentle critic" will 
not weigh them in his balance — with the old Alice, we presume. 
Well, we will not, but will say that, leaving the old Alice out of 
the account, there is a good deal of fun in the new, and many 
clever pictures. King Cole's fiddlers three, loaned for the •* great 



occasion," would be appreciated at a loan exhibition this side of 
the looking-glass ; and the picture of the great pageant might give 

points for a Mardi-gras procession. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

••Paddy O'Leary " is an Irish Huckleberry Finn, and his 
*• Learned Pig " is a most fit companion for him. Owing to cir- 
cumstances which neither, probably, would control if they could, 
Paddy and his pig travel from Kiliamey to Blarney via the Rock 
of Cashel, and have many delightful adventures on the way, all 
of which are related in a pleasing variety of the brogue by Mrs. E. W; 
Champney, and charmingly illustrated by Frederic Dorr Steele. 

(Dodd, Mead & Co.) A story of the last Moslem invasion 

of Europe, •* The Wizard King," by David Ker, has a fine melo- 
dramatic flavor, and is well stuffed with romantic incidents. Join- 
ing a solitary horseman in a storm in the Carpathians, we take 
shelter with him in a robber's cave, admir^ how he fights the ras- 
cals, though only one to six, and discover that he is no other than 
Pan Sobieski, the future deliverer of Europe. Mr. Ker has, in 
short, clothed the dry bones of history with the mantle of ro- 
mance, producing a something weird and entrancing to which the 
small reader may be trusted to give the breath of life. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) . 

♦ ♦ * 

••The Horse Fair," by James Baldwin, is a curious, enter- 
taining collection of stories about horses, famous steeds of myth 
and romance, themselves gathered together in the land of Morgan 
le Fay, which, as the hero of the book says, must be the horsiest 
country ever known. For there Master Phillip, led by Cheiron 
the Centaur, sees the horses of the Sun and the Moon, the black 
steeds of Diomedes, the winged horse of the Muses, Gargantua's 
mare and the white horse of the O'Donoghue, the horses of the 
Heavenly Twins, the enchanted horse of Firouz Schah, and a 
myriad other horses. Yet all the famous horses are not entered 
— how could they be ? — and we read not of the Gandharvas, those 
ancient Indian cloud-horses, nor of the Phooka, the torrent-horse 
who was of their strain, himself the sire of Shakespeare's Puck, 
nor of the horse which the Rishis produced from a water-gourd. 
We had hoped, too, to learn something of the celebrated asses of 
history and fiction — the four-footed ones, of course, — such as 
Sancho Panza's faithful friend and the strong ass of Issachar, 
••sitting on his haunches in the midst of the field." But these 
were probably barred out by the rules. At any rate, it is a not- 
able gathering, not to be matched at the Madison Square Garden, 
and Mr. Baldwin does the honors of the occasion in a most agree- 
able manner, helped by a great variety of horse-artists. (The 
Century Co.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A STORY THAT was Written to supply the demand for what is 
known as Sunday-school literature, is called ••Three and Twen- 
ty," and is by Jennie M. Drinkwater. It is nevertheless a crisply 
told tale of a girl's development and character-building. L^ 
Ritchie was a girl of imagination and had ambitions. Her re- 
lations with her girl friends, the simple village life about her, 
her domestic and religious life and her own imaginative tem- 
perament will doubtless be interesting to many a girl brought 
up in an atmosphere of self-questioning and religious reflection. 
(A. I. Bradley & Co.) Two books issued by the same pub- 
lisher are ''Boris the Bear Hunter," by Fred Wrishaw, and 
••The Secret Cave," by Mrs. Emilie Searchfield. The latter be- 
longs to a class of typical English historical tales — tales that are 
neither particularly good nor bad, have a short life during the 
season in which they are issued, and illuminate with dull but con- 
scientious fidelity some obscure period in English history, that 
most fascinating field of adventure. Mrs. Searchfield's book de- 
scribes the domestic trouble of a little group of people during the 
Monmouth Rebellion in 1685. ••Boris the Bear Hunter," on the 
other hand, is a story of Russian peasant life in the time of Peter 
the Great. Having said this much, we can leave the intelligent 
reader to conjecture for himself that the youthful Boris inevitably 
must save the great Tzar's life before the end of the story is 

reached. (T. Nelson & Sons.) A book that is entirely of 

the type just mentioned is ••The White King's Daughter, " by 
Mrs. Marshall. American children will probably have to be told 
that Charles I. of England was the White King. The story of 
the domestic life of his daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, is one of 
touching sorrow. As her unselfish and spotless existence was 
clouded by the contention that surrounded her father, so her life 
was shortened by his fate. The story is told with all the histori- 
cal correctness and purity of style that characterize Mrs. Marshall's 
stories. (Macmillan & Co.) 
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•* The Chain of Gold," by Standish O'Grady, is a rattling 
story of adventure, told in a very original manner, in which the 
interest never flags from the first page to the last. The finding 
of a bottle with a scrap of half-obliterated writing in it on the 
French coast leads the finder, a gilded youth, but in delicate 
health, to th^ wild promontory of Rohar on the west coast of Ire- 
land, near which, as well as he can make out, the writer and his 
brother are marooned. He hunts up the family, which has given 
over the boys for lost, explores the rocky coast for miles, and 
finally meets the lost ones making their way homewards on a raft, 
and apparently in need of no assistance. The narrative of the 
elder boy follows and is a wondrous story of storm and wreck, of 
an inaccessible cavern, a subterranean stream, of visits from the 
ghost of a conjurer-monk of the bad, old times, of his magic book 
and hoard of golden ring money, which the boys used to manufac- 
ture a chain wherewith to get down from the ledge where they had 
been flung by the billows during the storm. These strange ad- 
ventures are related with a matter-of-fact air and an abundance 
of credible detail which would not discredit Defoe, and the char- 
acters, including the ghost, are uncommonly well drawn. The 
illustrations are few but good. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

« ♦ ♦ 

The appearance of the White Weeper at *' White Turrets " 
was always a sign of trouble in the family, Mrs. Molesworth tells 
us ; and the reader who is acquainted with old-fashioned English 
fiction for children of all growths will at once know that the 
Weeper was a ghost and the Turrets a country house. The legend 
connected with this spirit of the lachrymose '• given " name was 
most perplexing, and promised woe to all the family if certain 
conditions should come to pass. The heiress of the house of 
Maryon and the future mistress of White Turrets and its ghost, 
being dissatisfied with her comfortable lot in life, went to London, 
like Marcella, fell in love with Miss Hertha Norreys, a gifted 
singer, and importuned that young woman with requests for 
guidance and help in finding a sphere of usefulness. Her father 
needed her aid very badly, but that, of course, she did not see : 
spheres of usefulness for young women with missions are never 
found at home, but among drunken people of the lower classes, 
whom they desert after a little while to marry comfortably, as did 
Marcella, or to return to the ancestral hearthstone, as did Miss 
Maryon. The ghost weeps her into the frame of mind suitable 
for a young lady with a loving family and an invalid father, scares 
a servant named Barbara and then one of the gardeners — *' the 
new one, quite a young man " (which was positively horrid of 
her), — appears to Miss Norreys, and then goes wailing down the 
yew-avenue, to await the appearance of the next suitable oppor- 
tunity for interference, or the engagement of another new, quite 
young gardener. Miss Maryon is a very mild revolting daughter, 
whose acquaintance can be made by our young girls without 
danger to their manners and morals. (Thomas Whittaker.) 

* « ♦ 

"The Desert Ship," by John Bloundelle-Burton, is a weird 
tale of a Spanish ship, one of the two sent north by Cortez to ex- 
plore the Gulf of California, which the hero finds stranded in the 
midst of the Colorado desert. He has adventures with the 
Apaches, Mojaves and Utes, witnesses barbarous Mexican rites, 
and has an even more delightful time of it than a real explorer in 
those parts would be likely to have. (Frederick Warne & Co.) 

''The Young Pretenders," by E. H. Fowler, is a sensi- 

ble, well-told story that will be wholesome for grown-up people as 
well as for younger ones. The author has dealt with a sin, too 
little noticed, in the attitude of dolly-headed women toward dolly- 
faced children. The two chief characters of the book are Teddy, 
' * who smiled an angel smile and did not care much really about 
anything, " and Babs, who was dark, square-faced, and sunburnt, 
but "full of the tenderest sensibilities and consumed by the most 

ardent feelings." (Longmans, Green & Co.) F. M. HolMes's 

** Hugh Melvilles* Guest" begins with startling news of the ras- 
cally Spaniards who were fitting out an immense fleet with which 
to conquer England, and ends with the battle of Graveline's and 
the defeat of the Armada. Crowded in between all this are Moors 
who speak **ze Ingleese" like cockneys, and Englishmen who cry 
•• Grammercy !" and strange pedlers, and abodes of misery. The 
excellent illustrations are by E. Boucher. ( J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

♦ * ♦ 

Elbridge S. Brooks's **Boyof the First Empire," is a re- 
markable boy, indeed, who at an early age discovered a plot against 
the Emperor. He tramped to St. Cloud to acquaint Napoleon 
with it, and was immediately taken up, and started on the road to 



glory, as is the custom in stories of this kind. He became one 
of the great man's most trusted servants, his special messenger 
on many important occasions. The romance is pleasant enough, 
and probably boys will enjoy it; whether they \Mii profit by it, is 
hardly a question. This method of diluting history will not tend 
to develop a taste for its serious study. The false aspect of life, 
as portrayed in the career of the hero, is all that is remembered, 
and Napoleon lives only as one who was the guardian of that 
hero's fortunate destiny. The book is beautifully printed, 
handsomely bound and excellently illustrated. (Century Co.) 

In ** Under the Red Flag," Edward King introduces four 

or five Americans in Paris during the Commune. The usual 
rough Westerner, who talks the cow-boy patois, acts in Paris as 
if he were at home on the prairies, and is wholly unmodified by 
foreign surroundings, comes to Paris with his two grand- 
sons, on a search for their father, who had deserted them. The 
boy of six asks questions beyond his years. Amid the horrors of 
a Paris Commune, the boy of fourteen loses his grandfather and 
brother. While searching for them, ** despite his woes, he could 
not repress a cry of admiration at the beautiful spectacle on the 
Rue de Rivoli, as he tramped along the sculptured arcades. " 
Alone in a foreign city, not knowing whether his friends were 
living or dead, he stopped 10 admire architecture ! The book con- 
tains such specimens of English as *' If I were him," *• You look 
like you had seen a ghost " ; and the illustrations are as true to 
life as are the characters in the story. (Philadelphia : Henry T. 
Coates & Co.) 

♦ * * 

A new edition of Edmondo de Amicis's "Cuore," in Miss 
Hapgood's excellent translation, attests to the popularity among 
us of what is the writer's most successful book in his own coun- 
try. Intensely patriotic, the story teaches heroism and self-sacri- 
fice, and all the finer shades of behavior and tendency of char- 
acter and thought that go to make children into true men when 
they grow up. This edition is very well illustrated. (T. Y. 

Crowell & Co.) A great deal of plot and movement, the 

usual sound lessons, cleverly and unobtrusively conveyed, and a 
good, old-fashioned happy ending, with noble resolutions, etc., 
will make Sophie Sweet's ** Cap'n Thistletop " as wekrome to the 
young as were her former books, which, in fact, continue to re- 
tain their popularity. (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co.) **The 

Holly and the Rose," by Annie Key Bartow will be voted 
** lovely " by maiden aunts in search of improving books for their 
nieces. The children will most likely think otherwise. (T. Whit- 
taker.) The father of •* The Little Ladies of Ellenwood" 

lost all his money through the rascality of his partner, and so his 
little girls had to help in keeping house. A vulgar Englishman 
who had suddenly grown rich rented their former home, but, as one 
of the young ladies remarked, •' It is well that money is not every- 
thing, even in this country. With all their new-found wealth, 
they will never be in the same position with us." The children 
are amazingly boorish in their efforts to impress their social supe- 
riority upon their neighbors. The story is by Sarah G. Connell, 
and will hardly attain a place among children's favorites. (Phil- 
adelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

♦ « ♦ 

We must confess that Rosa Nouchette Carey's new book, 
** Cousin Mona," does not seem to us the best kind of a story 
that can be given to yoiing girls. In the first place, we are afraid 
that Cousin Mona herself is a martyr* of too old-fashioned a sort 
to appeal to the logical mind of the modem young girl, who will 
perceive at once that this woman was a victim of blind fate, and 
nothing more. She deferred her wedding to take care of her 
paralyzed father, and when that father died, after two years, it 
was too late, for her lover had died, too. She spent the rest of 
her life taking care of a slightly demented brother. As to the 
two young girls who are the heroines of the story, one drifts into 
a marriage that happily combines ideal love with material comfort, 
and we vaguely feel that this is the just reward of her unselfish- 
ness ; but the other and younger girl is thoroughly heartless and 
selfish, and gets herself into trouble by flirting with the intended 
husband of the daughter of her benefactor. But she, too, gets 
her reward, for * * Joyce did not marry for a good many years. 
Not until youth had long passed. ♦ ♦ * She caught cold, 
♦ ♦ ♦ and a terrible illness brought her to the verge of the 
grave. She rose from her sick-bed a wiser and a sadder Joyce ; 
her beauty had faded and she had lost all her fresh young bloom." 
Everyone acquainted with children's book logic will at once per- 
ceive the connection between Joyce's loss of beauty and her 
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wickedness, and between her sister's virtue and subsequent hap- 
piness. Such teaching is apt, we fear, to foster hypocrisy ; more- 
over, we think it better for our girls not to read about heartless 
flirts than to do so and find that the wages of wickedness is loss 
of beauty and not marrying **for a good many years." To us 
the whole story looks like the Duchess done in little. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 



For a Book by Thomas Hardy * 

With searching feet, through dark circuitous ways, 
I plunged and stumbled ; round me, far and near, 
Quaint hordes of eyeless phantoms did appear. 

Twisting and turning in a bootless chas6, — 

When, like an exile given by God's grace 
To feel once more a human atmosphere, 
I caught the world's first murmur, large and clear, 

Flung from a singing river's endless race. 

Then, through a magic twilight from below, 
I heard its grand sad song as in a dream : 

Life's wild infinity of mirth and woe 

It sang me ; and, with many a changing gleam. 

Across the music of its onward flow, 

I saw the cottage lights of Wessex beam. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson.* 



The Lounger 

This ample back belongs to M. de Blowitz, the famous cor- 
respondent of the London Times in Paris. There is no better- 




DE Blowitz 



known correspondent in the world. A writer in The Album 
(from whose columns I abstract this sketch) says that M. de 
Blowitz *' makes it his business to be acquainted with all sorts and 
conditions of men, from emperors downwards," and adds, what 
I never suspected, *'that his brilliant contributions to the foreign 
intelligence page of The Times are written originally in French 
and are translated in Printing-House Square." M. de Blowitz 
lives in Paris, and has a villa by the seaside as well, where he en- 
tertains everybody whom he cares to entertain, and probably some 
that he would be just as happy without. Once in a while he may 
be seen "walking slowly along the streets of London." His 
"understudy" is a "bright American journalist who has lately 
assisted him in his telegrams to The Times, which are probably 
more carefully read in the palaces of Europe than any other por- 
tion of the great newspaper." 

• WritteD before the appetnaoe of '* Heerls latwient" Eds. Thb Csinc 



•is IT NOT LIKELY," writes E. V. M., from Middletown. 
Conn., "that there is a misunderstanding between the Lounger 
and Mr. Howells, arising, not from Mr. Howells's lack of observa- 
tion, but from his spelling, which differs from the Lounger's where 
he tries to suggest a certain broad a which both have observed in 
the Englishman's speech ? The Lounger seems right in condemn- 
ing aze^, as, according to the analogy of 'law,' 'saw,' 'maw,' It 
would probably be pronounced too broadly, but in using ar to 
represent the sound of the British a, the Lounger is taking it for 
granted that the r has already reached in the English language 
the subordinate position to which the usage of certain parts of the 
United States would consign it, and serves only to modify the 
character of a vowel coming before it. I have seen • Bark * given 
in a Boston periodical to represent the pronunciation of the Ger- 
man Bach, and * Vargner ' for Wagner. This would convey the 
intended impression to the local readers, but would mean an en- 
tirely different sound to one who still pronounces r. Why not 
use ah for the sound that comes before the r in ' are, ' • mar ' ? 
Although the influence which the missing or disabled r has on the 
preceding vowel varies even in the regions of which I have spoken 
—compare the different pronunciations of • girl ' by Virginians, 
New Yorkers and Bostonians, — the Lounger's 'darnce' would 
probably mean there about what it means to him, but to people 
for whom r is a real sound it would be as unlike the Englishman's 
word as is Mr. Howells's 'dawnce.' " 



I HEARTILY ACCEPT E. V. M.'s amendment. To indicate the 
broad a of the Britisher, ah is the best conceivable combination 
of vocables. 

« ♦ ♦ 

T. S. WRITES TO me: — " I spent a night recently in Schoharie 
County, N. Y., with my old college chum, who has a fine, fat- 
faced, freckled-cheeked boy of twelve or thirteen, a true Nimrod. 
He naturally reads Theodore Roosevelt's books on out-of-door 
life, and, in fact, was so fascinated by • The Wilderness Hunter, * 
that he could not resist the desire to write the author and tell him 
so, seizing the occasion to propose visiting him and to ask for the 
recipe of a certain dish mentioned in this volume. After the let- 
ter had been sent off, to the care of the Messrs. Putnam, the pub- 
lishers of the work in question, the boy could keep his secret no 
longer, but confided it to his mother. The tender parent, fearing 
the child would never hear from his missive, prepared him for a 
disappointment. Imagine, therefore, his joy when one day he 
received from Washington a large Government envelope with a 
Columbus stamp — not a slight detail — in one comer — and ' Civil 
Service Commission ' in print in the other corner, while the ad- 
dress was his own name with an ' Esq. ' at the end of it. Break- 
ing the seal with a nervous hand, he read : — 

" ' Dear Sir : — I am glad you like my hook. I am sorry to say that I 
am not now very much on my ranch, so there would be little chance of 
finding me there. I am glad you enjoy hunting and camping out. The 
way I make frying-pan bread is to grease the bottom of the pan, then 
make a thin cake of dough with flour, water and baking-powder, and 
after it has been warmed enough to have some consistency, tip the pan 
in front of the coals, turning the cake over when necessary. I am a very 
poor cook, however, and only eat my own frying-pan bread from dire 
necessity. Yours truly, Theodore Roosevelt.* 

This letter is carefully preserved, envelope and all, being pasted 
on the inside of the cover of this Schoharie lad's copy of * The 

Wilderness Hunter. ' " 

« « ♦ 

A FRIEND SENDS ME this story, which she is willing to vouch 
for. A certain autograph collector wanted a certain autograph, 
and applied to a dealer for it. He was told that there was but 
one known to exist, and that it belonged to a man who appreciated 
its value and could afford to keep it, though a big sum might 
tempt him. The dealer was authorized to offer $3000 for the 
coveted autograph. The owner was approached, and, after hesi- 
tating for a moment, he said: — "Well, if there is a bigger fool 
than I am in New York, he deserves to have it." And so the sale 
was effected. A few months after parting with his treasure, the 
original owner began to pine for it and to curse his folly that he 
ever parted with it. He went to the dealer who had made the 
sale and told him that he must have the autograph back again in 
his own collection. So the "big fool "got it back from the 
" bigger fool," but he had to pay $5000 for the privilege. Now 
he is wondering whether the man that bought it from him was the 
bigger fool in New York after all. 
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I AM GLAD to see that we are having a fine edition of Tourgu6 
ncff ; it is published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Tourgudnefif is 




Ivan Tourgueneff 

not as well known here as he should be. The most widely read of his 
novels were those published in the Leisure Hour Series, when that 
series was bound in light-colored cloth and gained for itself the 
popular name of the Linen Dusters. Messrs. Macmillan are also 
the publishers of a complete library edition of Bjornson. Bjornson, 




BjOrnstjerne Bjornson 

it may be remembered, visited this country not long ago, and was 

the guest of his countryman, the late Prof. Boyesen, who admired 

him greatly, and really introduced him to the American reader. 

He no longer needs an introduction to us now, for his stories have 

become popular among us above those of all other Scandinavian 

writers. The accompanying portraits form the frontispieces of 

certain volumes in the editions now in course of publication by 

the Messrs. Macmillan. 

♦ » ♦ 

At a recent convention of the Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of New Jersey, two resolutions were adopted — 
one deprecating the portrayal of the nude in magazine pictures, 
the other beseeching novelists not to depict their characters as 
drinking wine or smoking. It is too early yet to see the results of 
these good resolutions, but by next spring, or at the latest in the 
fall of 1896, we may hope to see no one admitted without clothes 
to the pictorial pages of our magazines, and to find the bibulous 
hero of romance drinking lemonade or vichy, and the man who 
persists in carrying a cigarette or pipe between his teeth, filling it 
with nothing more noxious than cornsilk. Or may he be allowed 
an occasional cubeb ? 



The Late Dr. Samuel P. Smith 

The death of the Rev. Samuel F. Smith, D.D., the author 
of "America," came most suddenly. He was intending to 
preach on last Sunday at Readville, a suburb of Boston, and had 
just entered the train Saturday night to go to that place, when, 
turning to speak to a friend, he gasped for breath, threw both his 
hands in the air and fell backward — dead. Only a few hours be- 
fore Dr. Smith had received at his home in Newton Centre his 
old friend and classmate, the Rev. Samuel May. Apparently in 
the best of health, he was then describing, in a most cheerful 
spirit, the great pleasure he had taken in receiving the tokens of 
respect that had recently come to him from all over the country, 
and was picturing the pleasure he expected from his proposed 
journey to the home of his son in Davenport, Iowa, whither he 
was .going on the twenty-first of this month. It was but a 
week or two ago that Mr. May had written to Dr. Smith a letter 
congratulating him on having the best health and the greatest 
ability to work of any of the four survivors of their class of 1829, 
Harvard, and Dr. Smith had answered in these words: — ** Yes, I 
am, perhaps, the best in health of the four remnants; I am grate- 
ful. Did I ever tell you I was wee and weakly in my early days ? 
But the beginning of the study of Latin was the signal for my 
improvement — a queer specific for feeble childhood, not set down 
in the medical books. I never found a Latin lesson a task. " 
Tliough eighty-seven years of age on Oct. 21, the veteran hym- 
nographer kept actively at work even to the very last In fact, he 
was always looking for something with which '* to occupy himself," 
as he used to say, and at the time of the big celebration in his 
honor in this city, a few months ago, his mental and physical 
activity was the comment of many. That commemoration brought 
him honor, but it also brought him money, as his friends intended 
it should, since Dr. Smith was not a wealthy man by any means. 
None of his writings returned more than a small amount to his 
purse, for, though very prolific, he gave freely whenever his 
friends sought for assistance in any celebration, and such contri- 
butions as he might offer for sale were not pecuniarily valuable. 

Samuel Francis Smith was born in Boston, in a house at the 
North End, near the old Christ Church made famous by Paul 
Revere's exploit. He took high rank in the public schools, re- 
ceiving the Franklin medal for his attainments, and then entered 
the noted class of 1829 at Harvard, of which Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, one of its members, sang the glories. His reference to 
this one of **the Boys" who has just passed away comes read- 
ily to mind at the present moment : — 

"And there's a nice youngster of excellent pith ; 
Fate tried to conceal him hy naming him Smith, 
But he shouted a song for the hrave and the free — 
Just read on his medal, • My Country, of Thee* ! »• 

The Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, Chief Justice George Tyler 
Bigelow, William Henry Channing, Justice Benjamin R. Curtis 
of the Supreme Court of the United States and Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce of Harvard were all graduates of 1829. The only sur- 
vivors of the class to-day are the Rev. Samuel May of Spencer, 
the noted abolitionist, Charles S. Storrow, and Dr. Edward L. Cun- 
ningham of Newport, R. I. After leaving Harvard, Mr. Smith 
studied at the Andover Theological Seminary, and while there 
wrote the poem that has made him famous. For more than half 
a century he lived quietly in Newton with his wife (who, I believe, 
is the granddaughter of the former chaplain of George Washing- 
ton) and with his daughter, Mrs. J. D. Candee, whose husband 
before his death was the • editor of the Bridgeport, Conn., 
Standard, Dr. Smith wrote altogether nearly 600 poems, about 
a tenth of them being patriotic. Besides these, he was the 
author of a **Life of the Rev. Joseph Grafton," •'Missionary 
Sketches," "History of Newton, Mass.," and "Rambles in 
Mission Fields." In many respects he was a remarkable linguist, 
being able to read in fifteen different languages — Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian. German, Spanish, Danish, Swedish, Portuguese, 
Anglo-Saxon, Sanscrit, Arabic and Syriac, besides English and 
modem Greek. As regards his noted hymn, he himself has often 
said that he has heard it sung half way round the world, under 
the earth in the caverns of Manitou, Col., and almost above the 
earth near the top of Pike's Peak. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
says that no better tribute could be paid Dr. Smith than the 
words once said of him by Holmes, when the poet was con- 
versing with his brother John and Dr. Hale: — "It is a magnifi- 
cent hold to have upon fame to have 6,000,000 people sing the 
verses that you have written. " The three gentlemen had been 
talking of " • My Country, 'tis of^Thee,' Smith," as they liked to 
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call him, and Dr. Holmes had declared emphatically that it would 
not do to laugh at the words of *• America," or to speak lightly of 
the poem, as many people are apt to do when considering it from 
a strictly literary standpoint ; and in emphasis of this statement 
he called attention to the great strength the very first line pos- 
sessed in beginning with the pronoun in the singular number. It 
is not **Our Country" of which we sing, but *• My Country." 
Every American citizen as he sings the hymn thus makes it his 
own and feels the patriotic impulse that the application brings. 
On the occasion of the Smith testimonial I told the readers of 
The Critic the history of the origin of "America." I may add 
now that, unless Dr. Smith had recently disposed of the original 
manuscript, it still lies secure at his home. Many times he has 
been urged to send it to some historical society in Boston, or to 
the Government archives in Washington, but, though he freely 
distributed later copies in his own handwriting, the original he 
withheld. 

Here I may give an interesting fact told to me to-day by a friend 
of Dr. Smith's. His last pastorate was at the Baptist church at 
Newton Centre. On the Sunday preceding the famous celebra- 
tion in his honor, he delivered the last sermon he ever preached 
in that town. The closing words of his closing prayer were so 
exceedingly beautiful that a person in the congregation who 
heard them wrote them down at the time. In the light of the 
manner of Dr. Smith's death these words have an almost pathetic 
signification: — '• So let our lives pass sweetly onward from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath, and from year to year, until suddenly at some 
appointed time we shall be permitted to change the earthly for the 
heavenly temple, the music of earth fading from our ears only to 
be exchanged for the music of Heaven whose sweetness shall 
never end." 



Boston, 19 Nov. 1895. 



Charles E. L. Wingate. 



London Letter 

Dr. George Brandes is visiting England, chiefly in search 
of material for his book upon Shakespeare. He has been to 
Stratford-on-Avon, hunting up village-lore and consulting records ; 
and he is now back in London, busily writing down the results of 
his inquiries. Dr. Brandes, who is a conspicuous type of the 
psychological school of critic, sets himself to trace in a man's 
work those inherent evidences of his individuality which always 
subsist there ; and so to obtain from the man's utterance a portrait 
of his soul, so to speak. It is this homage which he is now seek- 
ing to pay to Shakespeare. Dr. Brandes complains severely of 
the suffering he has had to undergo at the hands of translators, 
and one or two of his anecdotes are very entertaining. He re- 
lates that an American called upon him once at Copenhagen, 
and desired permission to translate the latest of his critical works. 
Dr. Brandes was not unwilling to consider the proposal, and 
suggested, in order to make things easier for him, that they 
should continue their conversation in Danish. *'0h," said the 
American, **I don't talk Danish." **Not talk Danish? How 
then could you translate my book ? " «• Well," replied his visitor, 
•*it happened this way. My wife was taken ill at a hotel here: 
we couldn't move on ; so I wanted something to pass the time. 
I went to a bookseller's, and asked what prose-writer was most 
read now, and they told me you. So I bought the book, and a 
dictionary, and I worked it out that way. Your book strikes 
me as likely to do over in America ; and here's my translation. " 
Dr. Brandes says that a more remarkable composition he never 
encountered. He tells, moreover, of one or two amusing errors 
made in translations of his works. In his life of Beaconsfield, 
for example, he had occasion to use in the earlier part with some 
frequency the word Judisch, referring to Disraeli's Jewish de- 
scent Towards the end of the volume there was, of course, a 
good deal about the Indisch (Indian) Empire. His translator 
confused the two ; and occasionally Beaconsfield was spoken of 
as of Indian blood, while at other times Her Majesty was 
represented as Empress of Judaea. Not less amusing was the 
error of a translator with regard to the Polish nobility. The 
ladies of this class are called Dumas, or Donnas, and his trans- 
lator rendered Dr. Brandes 's allusions to the old aristocratic 
ladies as references to the elder Dumas ! 

Having had an Indian Prince as author of a volume of Euro- 
pean travel, we seem to be on the point of a deluge of litterateurs 
of the blood royal. The Italian Crown Prince, it seems, has been 
long occupied upon a novel, which he has at last made up his 
mind to publish. He has often written to Italian papers under a 
pseudonym, having a taste, not only for the short story, but also 



for the occasional poem. His novel is said to be occupied with 
life in the best society, containing certain interesting records of 
the Prince's own romantic and adventurous escapades. 

The Daily Chronicle has made lively the present week by an 
account of the supposed mummy of Cromwell's head, now in the 
possession of Mr. Horace Wilkinson, at Sevenoaks in Kent. It is 
said that the head was blown down on a stormy night from West- 
minster Hall, and carried home by a sentinel, who hid it in the 
chimney of his house. Years afterwards it was sold by the senti- 
nel's widow to the Runole family, connections of the Cromwells. 
With them it remained till about 1780 when Samuel Runole sold it 
to Cox's Museunfl. By him it was bartered to three democrats for 
230/., one of whom, Josiah Henry Wilkinson, was grandfather of 
the present owner. It is still kept in the oaken box in which it 
was then enclosed. Such is the story : concerning its veracity we 
are likely to have an interesting correspondence. The account 
printed by the Chronicle is exceedingly interesting, and affords 
but another example of the ingenuity and cleverness of its edi- 
tors. No other London daily is anything like so readable. 

I hear that Mr. Edward Arnold is to publish at his new Ameri- 
can office an edition of that striking Pioneer Series, in which so 
many embryotalents have been presented to the world. It is to 
that series that Miss Annie Holdsworth owes her first success ; 
and between its Japanese covers Mr. Hichens, Mr. Edwin Pugh 
and Mr. C. E. Raimond have all made their first appearance. 
This latter gentleman, by the way, remains the most mysterious 
person in London. I am told that none of his editors has ever 
seen him, that his MSS. are submitted and his cheques accepted 
through the post ; and that he seems obstinately determined upon 
preserving a strict, inviolable incognito. Meanwhile, his tales are 
slowly making their way — a pleasant instance of prowess without 
puffing. 

A first-hand authority told me, the other day, an amusing 
story of Hans Christian Andersen's naivet^. That prince of 
fairy-lore received one Christmas a box of cakes from an un- 
known admirer, and at first was all gratification at the compli- 
ment. Suddenly, a strange apprehension assailed him. He had 
just read some account of poison conveyed in this fashion: 
possibly the gift was the murderous device of a rival. With 
more aptitude than grace, he decided, in a half-absent fashion. 

to send them on to his friend, Mme. A , to test their quality. 

A day or two later he called. •* Is Mme. A in ? " ** Yes, 

sir. " "Is she quite well ? " * * Quite, sir. " * * Could I see her ? " 

** Certainly, sir." Face to face with Mme. A , he recurred to 

the same anxiety. •* She was well ? Yes. The children well .? 
Yes. And had she received the cakes he bent ? Eaten some ? 
And was quite well ? And the children had eaten some ? And 
were quite well ? " And then at last the old man's excitement 
boiled over. **You can't think how pleased I am," he said; 
*' those cakes were sent me by an unknown admirer, and I 
was afraid they might be poisoned. So I sent them on to you. 
And you have eaten them, and are quite well. You can't think 
how pleased I am I " And he passed out smiling and in high 
good humor. 

I hear that The Savoy, the new quarterly to be edited by Mr. 
Arthur Symons and Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, is not, after all, to 
be so decadent as at first seemed probable. The object Which Mr. 
Symons sets himself is the collection of the best current litera- 
ture, irrespective of tendency or tenet, and he will be as anxious 
to print good stuff from the middle-aged as the most original 
production of the younger generation. If this is so, I am sorry 
that an earlier paragraph of mine should have suggested that 
The Savior was projecting a policy which, in fact, it was disin- 
clined to entertain. 

London, 8 Nov. 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



riusic 

«« The Operas of Qilbert>nd 5ullivan '' 

Described by Percy Fitzgerald, /. B, Lipptncott Co, 
Probably nothing would surprise a Wagnerite more than 
to tell him that in all Europe the nearest approach to the 
Bayreuth system was to be found in London, in D'Oyly Carte's 
Savoy Theatre, where they prepare people to sing, not ** Morgen- 
licht leuchtend, " but 

* * Now for the tea of our host — 
Now for the rollicking bun — 
Now for the muffin and toast — 
Now for the gay Sally Lunn.** 
Yet, if Mr. Fitzgerald's account of it is not highly colored by his 
love for the admirable work done there, the preparation at the 
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Savoy of a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta is quite as serious and 
artistic a business as the preparation of •* Tannhauser " or ** Lo- 
hengrin " at the sacred Festspielhaus ; and if recent accounts are to 
be believed, the intentions of poet and composer are less faith- 
fully carried out at the latter place than at the former. Mr. 
Fitzgerald's volume is very interesting reading. It shows us how 
the author and composer work together, how their operetta is 
made ready for production, how it is rehearsed, how the actors 
are trained and how the performance is given. The whole history 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan copartnership is told and so is that of 
the Savoy Theatre. The personalities of D'Oyly Carte, his 
energetic wife, and the principal members of the company, are 
charmingly sketched, and the mention of George Grossmith 
leads the author into an interesting digression on the entertainer 
and his part in London life. 

The history of each operetta down to and including •* Utopia " 
is given, together with its story and extracts from the book. 
Every lover of these delectable operettas, which are genuine 
works of art, will be glad to possess this volume, whose only 
serious fault is its woodcuts. 



Opening of the Opera Season 

The season of grand opera in French, Italian and German 
began at the Metropolitan Opera House on Monday night with a 
performance of Gounod's ••Rom6o et Juliette." There was a 
large audience, but no great outburst of enthusiasm — a fact 
which must be set down to the depressing character of the work 
and not to a lack of excellence in the performance. Two or three 
features of the evening's entertainment call for especial mention. 
The first was the appearance of a new prima-donna, who made a 
pleasant, though by no means deep, impression. Mme. Frances 
Saville, who sang Juliet, comes here from the Op^ra Comique of 
Paris, where she achieved success. That is a fact which tells 
against her rather than in her favor, because most artists from 
that establishment fail to please in New York. Mme. Saville, 
however, had the advantage of coming here without any elabo- 
rate advance puffery, and, as expectations were not raised too 
high, she was welcomed graciously. Her voice is very light, but 
has sufficient body for the Metropolitan Opera House, provided 
she adheres to the strictly lyric repertoire. Her method is good ; 
she sings with taste and intelligence, though without much dra- 
matic force; and she acts with judgment and a knowledge of stage 
routine. She will not take rank among the great popular favor- 
ites, but will probably always be heard with pleasure. Miss Clara 
Hunt, who made her operatic debut in the r6le of Stephano, was 
altogether too nervous to show what she could do. M. Maurice 
de Vries, baritone, is evidently one of those useful, working mem- 
bers of the company who will plod conscientiously through the 
season without distinction. He is evidently a singer of experi- 
ence, but of no large natural gifts. 

The old favorites return to us in the finest condition. M. Jean 
de Reszke has profited greatly by his six months of rest, and on 
Monday night was in uncommonly fine voice — although, as 
usual, he began the evening huskily. His impersonation of 
Romeo is still the same familiar embodiment of grace and fer- 
vor. M. £douard de Reszke sang Fr^re Laurence with his ac- 
customed breadth and authority, and M. Plan^on sang the music 
of Capulet in his flawlessly polished and sonorous style. Signor 
Bevignani conducted with accuracy, but with little elasticity. On 
Wednesday night Mme. Calv6 reappeared as Carmen, with Mau- 
rel as the Toreador and M. Lubert, a new tenor, as Don Jos6. 
•• Tristan und Isolde" will be sung in German on Nov. 27, with 
the Reszkes, Nordica and Brema in the leading parts. 



The New Violinists 

Four violinists have been announced to appear on the Ameri- 
can concert platform this season, and up to the present time three 
of them have come forward. They were all previously unknown 
to American audiences, and, while it cannot be said that any one 
of them has made such an impression as Ysaye did, it is true that 
none has made a failure. The first to appear was M. Martin 
Marsick, professor of violin playing at the Paris Conservatoire, 
and a pupil of Leonard, Massart and Joachim. M. Marsick, at 
his debut with the Symphony Society, revealed a small, smooth 
tone of pretty quality, and a fairly well developed finger technic, 
which seemed least satisfactory in the higher positions — which are, 
of course, the most troublesome. His bowing is good, but not 
strong or dashing. In fact, his style is distinguished by smooth- 
ness, fluency and refinement, while it is utterly deficient in breadth, 



power or emotional influence. The second violinist to appear was 
Franz Ondricek, a Bohemian, who learned the technics of his art 
at the Paris Conservatoire under Massart. Ondricek is the most 
substantial artist of the three. He is technically better equipped 
than either of the others and there is a more solid intellect behind 
the technic. Hi» tone is fairly large and penetrating, though not 
always pure. His finger technic is excellent and even in the most 
difficult passages his intonation is almost flawless. His playing is 
chiefly deficient in the breadth and repose that are always found in 
the work of a master, but he has an abundance of nervous energy 
and genuine musical feeling. 

The third violinist is Achille Rivarde, a young Spaniard, who 
divided the first prize at the Conservatoire with Ondricek, and who 
looks like Sarasate grown young again. This young player has a 
lovely tone and a singularly fascinating personality, which he suc- 
cessfully projects through his playing. His technical skill is not 
remarkable and his intonation is not always true ; but his cantabile 
playing is distinguished by a sensuous beauty and a gracefulness 
of phrasing that will undoubtedly earn for him a wide measure of 
popularity. 

The fourth of the quartet, £mile Sauret, is an old acquaintance 
of Americans, but has not yet made his return. 



The Drama 

«* niss Pygmalion " 

It is doubtful whether a pantomime play, such as this, which 
Mile. Jane May and her company have been presenting during the 
present week at Daly's Theatre, will ever enjoy general popularity 
in New York, but to the cultivated taste, the entertainment is at- 
tractive and interesting, not only on account of its grace and com- 
parative novelty, but as an illustration of the value and scope of 
gesture in dramatic interpretation. Mile. May has been acting in 
plays without words for a considerable period, having won especial 
favor, both in France and London, in •* The Prodigal Son," apiece 
made familiar in this city by other performers. * * Miss Pygmalion, " 
a composition by Michel Carr^ and Jean Herbert, shows a female 
sculptor in love with the image of a Pierrot which she has chiselled. 
After quarreling with her betrothed, who protests against her in- 
fatuation, she brings the whole battery of her charms and bland- 
ishments to bear upon the statue in the hope of warming it into 
life. Presently Pierrot descends to her from his pedestal, and her 
cup of joy is full until she discovers that her artistic offspring is 
heartless, cruel, fickle and profligate, whereupon, in a fit of pas- 
sion, she kills him with the mallet that had fashioned him. Then 
she awakes, to find the murder a dream and the Pierrot still whole 
and inanimate. Her ardor, however, has been cooled by the 
vision, and the curtain falls upon her reconciliation with her human 
lover. 

This modern version of the old legend is told very ingeniously 
and is easily comprehended by the ordinary spectator, in spite of a 
few vague passages. Mile. May, who is the sculptor in the first 
and third acts and the Pierrot of the vision, is evidently a clever 
actress, well trained in the pantomimic art. Her gestures are both 
varied and vivid. In the first act, indeed, they are open to the 
charge of exaggeration, and it was not until she made her passion- 
ate love appeal to the statue that she really interested her audi- 
ence. Her acting at this crisis was extremely eloquent and forcible, 
more explicit, perhaps, than would be permissible in speech. As 
the mischievous Pierrot she was wholly delightful, her performance 
being marked by humor, grace, agility and general piquancy. If 
the whole performance were up to this level, there would be no 
question of its success. The supporting cast is good, the best 
performers being Mile. Marsans, who doubles the female part with 
Mile. May, Mile. Sunnico, a maid, and Messrs. Charles Walton 
and John Murzon. All the performers, however, are capable and 
move in nice unison with the accompanying music, written by 
Francis Thom6. If the representation does nothing else, it dem- 
onstrates the value of proper training in carriage, gesture and 
expression, and is well worthy the attention of our younger actors, 
as well as of the playgoing public. 



The Fine Arts 

The Paintings in the New Court House 

The decorative paintings by Mr. Simmons in the new 
Criminal Courts building are such as should encourage the Munici- 
pal Art Society, whose exertions have provided the means neces- 
sary for their execution, to persevere in the work it has taken in 
hand, of seeing that our principal public buildings are appropri- 
ately decorated with works of art worthy of the dty^ The room, 
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by no means a handsome one architecturally, has been so treated 
by the artist as to have quite an impressive effect as a whole, in 
keeping with that of his paintings. These fill the farther end, be- 
hind the judge's bench, and consist of three large panels, the 
central one occupied by a figure of Justice, with two young at- 
tendants, bearing the one a sword, the other a dove which he is 
setting at liberty. In the oblong panel to the spectator's right is 
a group of the Fates, while in the corresponding panel to the 
left three male disputants seem to argue a point of law. While 
the symbolism in these two side panels is not as plain as might be 
considered desirable, the general effect is just what it should ,be, 
severe, dignified and calm. The figures are all robed in white, 
and while the color scheme is a very simple one, the arrangement 
of the figures, all in the same plane, and the simple architectural 
background, aid in giving a monumental aspect to the whole. The 
figures, larger than life, are well drawn and painted, without any 
obtrusive display of skill. The Society is to be congratulated on 
such a fortunate beginning of its labors, and it is to be hoped that 
the city and private patrons of art will be encouraged by this un- 
doubted success to respond more freely in the future to the demands 
of art. 



Art Notes 

The November exhibition of paintings at the Union League 
Club comprised a number of famous works by Troyon and Dau- 
bigny. Of the former there were the •* Drove of Cattle and 
Sheep " formerly in the Spencer collection, now owned by Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt; the *• Approaching Storm," a wide land- 
scape, with cattle being driven along a track in the foreground, 
belonging to Mr. T. J. Blakesley; and ''Cows in the Pasture," 
from the Secr^tan collection, now belonging to Mr. W. H. Fuller. 
Of Daubigny the principal examples were the charming sunset on 
a river with a clump of willows on the. right, which was shown at 
the exhibition of the Cent Chefs d'CEuvre, and which now be- 
longs to Mr. George F. Baker; the *• Villerville," owned by Mr. 
John G. Johnson, an excellent study from nature; and the •• Cliff 
at Villerville" and the ** Apple Blossoms," both owned by Mr. 
W. H. Fuller. Most of the paintings shown were familiar to ex- 
hibition goers, but all were of high quality, and the opportunity 
to see so many really excellent examples of these two painters to- 
gether is one that does not often occur. The catalogue contained 
well-written biographical sketches of the two artists and well- 
executed portraits. 

— The National Sculpture Society has recommended to the 
Park Board that the Heine Memorial Fountain, designed by Ernst 
Herter of Berlin, be rejected. 

— The city of Philadelphia offers three prizes, of $3000, $1000 
and $750, for plans for the decoration of the Chamber of Com- 
mon Council in the new City Hall. The competition will close on 
15 April, 1896. Information, plans of the room, etc., may be had 
from Mr. W. Bleddyn Powell. 459 City Hall, Philadelphia; 
sketches for decorations should be sent to Mr. W. B. Land, 
Room 433, City Hall. 



Current Comment 

Why Satan Grieves. — Satan's chief sorrow must, in Miss 
Marie Corelli's opinion, be when a reviewer speaks well of her. 
For then he is doing what is right, and Satan despairs. But, then, 
the reviewers generally speak ill of her. and their guilt puts Satan 
in a good humour. She will not contribute to their guilt by sending 
them her new book for review. That, of course, is kind of her. 
But the curious thing about it all is that ordinary newspaper readers 
were not particularly aware that the reviewers ever did much in 
the way of noticing Miss Marie Corelli's books. Certainly the 
reviewers have not written so much about Miss Corelli as Miss 
Corelli has written about the reviewers. About the publishers, too. 
Whether it is Mr. Fisher Unwin, or Mr. Heinemann, who plays a 
caricature rdU in ** The Sorrows of Satan." neither Mr. Unwin nor 
Mr. Heinemann probably cares very much ; and obviously it can 
be known to no one to whom Miss Corelli has not confided the 
secret. That she has entrusted the matter to some hearers is evi- 
dent from the fact that to these two gentlemen is attributed the 
alternative of the ambiguous likeness. It is not a pleasant like- 
ness. Perhaps you would not know her Satan, but for his name. 
Therefore it is not fair to ask the reader to recognise a mere critic, 
or to tell the difference between this publisher or that, without any 
label at all. The attack on Mr. Swinburne, begun by Mr. Eric 
Mackay soon after he had addressed to him an effusive poem of 



praise. Miss Mane Corelli continues — in the interest of her half- 
brother, one supposes. And, no doubt, it is Mr. Theodore Watts, 
as Mr. Swinburne's friend, who is presented to the reader as the 
silly pigeon, looking like a wise owl, and answering to the name 
of * • Athenaeum. " — The New Budget, 



Stevenson and his Portraits. — His photographs were apt 
to represent Mr. Stevenson as a pirate of artistic taste ; but there 
is a very excellent and characteristic etching of him in Messrs. 
Scribner's ** Gem " edition of •• Virginibus Puerisque. " In one of 
his essays Mr. Stevenson spoke of himself as *• ugly. " Ugly he was 
not, and I doubt if he really forgot "what manner of man he was." 
In a piece of doggerel verse published in an American magazine. 
The Cosmopolitan, he writes about an Italian artist who painted 
his portrait at Samoa : — 

'* Will he paint me the way I want, and as bonny as a girlr, 
Or will he paint me an ugly tyke, and be deed to Mr. Ncrli ? »» 
He was much more like a "girly" than like a ••tyke," however 
Mr. Nerli may have rendered him. There is a low relief in bronze, 
by a French artist [presumably Mr. St. Gaudens, the American], 
which assuredly represented him in •• the way I want." It was ex- 
hibited at the Grafton Gallery. — Mr. Lang, in Longman's. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Modest Author. — Authors naturally know more about 
the beauties of their own productions than other people ; and the 
subject is tempting to them. Among the interesting collection of 
letters addressed to the late Baron Tauchnitz there is one from 
Charles Reade, which may fairly be called appreciative. He can- 
not conceive how the Continental series could have existed so long 
without him. •• Surely," he says, ••it is not complete without 
my works ; it contains those of many writers who do not come 
up to my knee. • Christie Johnson ' and • Peg Woffington * be- 
long to that small class of one-volume stories of which England 
produces not more than six in a century. " It is not every nov- 
elist who has the courage of his opinions as Reade had, but their 
opinions of their own works are often of a similar kind. As in 
his case, they are sometimes right, but not always. Lady Bless- 
ington hopes that the baron will ''not think her unreasonable in 
expecting the same remuneration for her works that her friend. 
Sir Edward Bjlwer Lytton, is to receive." Lytton, in his turn, 
is solicitous to be assured that •• the sum you offer to me is the 
same that Dickens has accepted." He also ventures to remark 
that •* • The New Timon* has had an immense sale in this coun- 
try — larger than any poem since Byron." It is, in fact, not quite 
true that writers are modest in proportion to their literary powers : 
bad writers are often as vain as peacocks, but good ones — as one 
may read in Walter Scott's Journal— are also not unaware of their 
own merits; it would be no credit to their intelligence if they 
were. — James Payn, in Tht Illustrated London News, 



Barren Realism not Wanted. — One might as well say 
there are no facts in Nature — no facts anywhere. True, all de- 
pends upon the eye that sees, upon its interpretative power ; but 
the facts — the types, the conditions — must be there to start with. 
We do not want a barren realism, as I suspect we sometimes get 
in Zola; we do not want merely the raw sweet water of the facts: 
we want soul and personality added ; we want the amber liquid 
with the delicious sting in which the nectar of fact has been trans- 
muted into something higher and finer. I suspect that all Mr. 
Garland really demands in that suggestive little volume of his 
called • • Crumbling Idols " is that Western bees shall make honey 
from Western flowers— though he may err a little in thinking this 
honey will be better than any ever made before. —yi?^^ Burroughs, 

in The Dial, 

m m in 

The Mystery of the Magazines.— The multiplication and 
cheapening of periodical literature within the past five years have 
been extraordinary. Hundreds of editors and publishers have 
set themselves, as by a common impulse, to the study of the great 
question: •• What is the magic price which will exterminate our 
competitors and keep the breath of life in ourselves ? What is 
the highest sum that the thousands who never bought a magazine 
before will • give up ' in order to arrive at the dignity of being our 
readers and subscribers ? " The consensus of experts now fixes 
that sum at ten cents — though we believe there is a daring 
••Nickel Magazine" to disturb the dreams of the purse-proud 
ten-centers. Even among the latter, however, there arc several 
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that must reckon up their assets after the manner of a late philan- 
thropist, who, in his will, counted judgments against himself as 
a part of his disposable property. — The Evening Post, 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A Run on Housemaids. — There has been a run on house- 
maids in Life and in Literature of late. Mr. Zangwill devoted a 
little book to making a gentleman lodger fall in love with " Merely 
Mary Ann." Mr. Wells, in his new book, ** A Wonderful Visit," 
makes the angel fall in love with the housemaid at Siddermorton 
Rectory, which puts in the shade the mere squire's son who mar- 
ries the maid in "The Cousins." And now "Sir Henry Parkes 
is about to marry his domestic servant," says The Times, It is 
the greatest compliment to Literature, after all, when Life be- 
comes realistic and lives up to its books. — The New Budget. 

♦ « ♦ 

Decadent Novels. — The mistake made by the new and de- 
cadent school of story-tellers is in assuming that only the immoral 
is natural. It is taken for granted that the normal man and 
woman are vicious. Perhaps when anthropology gets to be a 
science this will be disproved. At any rate, it looks that way 
now, in spite of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley and his coterie. * * * 
All these impure patches and spots upon modern literature induce 
grave reflections, and furnish some justification for Herr Max 
Nordau and his book. Has the plague got into our bones ? We 
protest against this diseased fiction that, once read acquiescently, 
forever defiles the imagination and takes away the will to resist 
the impulses of the flesh. Compared with these books Oscar 
Wilde's •* Dorian Grey " is an austere exhortation to holiness. 
Why should we, at the end of this century, introduce the effete 
vices of the Orient because some have taken the fancy to feebly 
imitate the cruder devices of Japanese pictorial art ? This psycho- 
sexual fiction is more atheistic than Colonel Ingersoll, ^nd more 
destructive of Christianity. It is the succubus of modern life. It 
kindles a fire that consumes the heart ; and afterwards the brain- 
walls cave in. The insane conditions of social life that have come 
to pass through the congestion of our population find expression 
in writings of this sort. The only excuse for such stuff is that the 
conditions really exist that create it. The asphalt pavement, the 
arc light, the club and the restaurant, the crowded hotels and 
apartment-houses, the electric cars, the telephone, and the type- 
writer — all these appliances of life have come upon us too rapidly ; 
we do not adjust ourselves to them, and we are artificial, we are 
unnatural. Some day we may grow up to our world, and become 
simple and natural and moral once more. Then we shall look 
back upon the Beardsley school of fiction as a bad dream from 
which God in his compassion has awakened us. — The Outlook. 



The Tennyson Beacon Fund 

Since our appeal, last week, for final contributions to bring 
the Fund up to the required $1200, the following answers have 
been received : 

$1. 
I. 



Samuel C. Donaldson, Baltimore 
Mr, Harris, New York 



Mrs. Charles Harrod Vinton, New York 



$7. 



leries are formed by three immense connecting rooms, 146 feet 
long. There are, also, three picture-galleries on the third floor, 
for the use of local art societies. Mr. Carnegie has endowed the 
institution with $1,000,000, the interest of which is annually to be 
expended in the purchase of works of art. The library proper 
consists of a reading-room, periodical-rooms (three in number), 
science-rooms, a reference-room, and the "book-stack," a tower- 
like structure, six stories high, containing shelf- room for 230,000 
volumes. This is absolutely fireproof and can be separated from 
the rest of the building by iron doors, like a safe. The library 
contains at present about 13,000 volumes, but gifts of books from 
different sides are of daily occurrence. A suite of three large lec- 
ture-halls is on the second floor, and the basement contains rooms 
that are to be used by the Pittsburgh School of Design. The 
rich interior of the building, its marble halls, mosaic floors and 
warm colors and draperies form an artistic contrast with its se- 
verely sober exterior. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Carnegie dwelt upon his views 
of the duties and responsibilities of the rich, and concluded as 
follows: — •* There is nothing in what we have done here that can 
possibly work evil ; all must work good, and that continually. If 
a man would learn of the treasures of art he must come here and 
study ; if he would gain knowledge he must come to the library 
and read; if he would know of the great masterpieces of the 
world in sculpture or architecture, or of nature's secrets in the 
minerals which he reflnes, or of natural history, he must spend 
his time in the museum ; if he is ever to enjoy the elevating 
solace and delights of music, he must frequent this hall and give 
himself over to its sway. There is nothing here that can tend to 
pauperize, for there is neither trace nor taint of charity ; nothing 
which will help any man who does not help himself ; nothing is 
given here for nothing. But there are ladders provided upon 
which the aspiring may climb to the enjoyment of the beautiful 
and the delights of harmony, whence come sensibility and refine- 
ment, to the sources of knowledge from which springs wisdom, 
and to wider and grander views of human life, from whence 
comes the elevation of man. " 

A loan exhibition of works by famous authors, wherewith the 
art-galleries have been opened, includes a Rembrandt and works 
by d'Aubigny, Millet, Mauve, Israels, Corot, Breton, Troyon, 
Chrome, Diaz, Henner, Detaille, Cabanel, Carolus Duran, Knaus, 
Landseer, Munkacsy, Whistler, Chase, Church, Winslow Homer, 
Will H. Low, H. Bolton Jones, Edwin A. Abbey, John W. Alex- 
ander, Ridgway Knight and many others. 



Previously acknowledged, $1 164. 5 1 ; total to date, $1 1 72. 5 1 . As 
soon as the amount mentioned has been reached, the subscription 
will be closed, and the money in hand forwarded at once to the 
Rev, Joseph Merriman, at Freshwater, on the Isle of Wight. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 

Mr. Carnegie presented his munificent gift to the city of Pitts- 
burgh on Nov. 5, with appropriate ceremonies. Among the speakers 
were, besides the donor. Gov. Hastings of Pennsylvania, Mayor 
McKenna of Pittsburgh, Mr. John Dalzell and Mr. W. N. Frew. 
President of the Board of Trustees. The exercises were held in 
the Music Hall ; and the rest of the week was given over to a series 
of concerts. The building, which stands at the entrance of Schcn- 
ley Park, is the work of Messrs. Longfellow, Alden & Harlow of 
Boston. It is in Italian Renaissance style, the materials used 
being granite and grey sandstone. The roof is covered with red 
tiles. Around the building runs a frieze with the names of famous 
musicians, artists, authors and scientists. Over the entrance to 
the Library are the words '• Free to All the People." The interior 
is divided into a music-hall, the library proper, art-galleries and 
lecture-rooms. The music-hall is semi-circular in shape, and has 
a seating capacity of 2150, the choir lofts of 300. The art-gal- 



Dr. Johnson in Lichfield 

{The Album, 28 Oct.) 
The citizens of Lichfield are not unmindful of Dr. Johnson's 
compliment to their forbears as "the most sober, decent people 
in England — the genteelest in proportion to their wealth, and 




spoke the purest English, " for they are now bent on repairing the 
great man's house which has of late years fallen into much dilapi- 
dation. This building, in which Samuel Johnson was born in 1709, 
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stands at the corner of the market-place, resting, in part, upon three 
stone pillars. It was erected by Michael Johnson, the Doctor's 
father, on land belonging to the Corporation of Lichfield, and in 
1767 that body presented a lease for ninety-nine years to their 
famous townsman. It was during his residence here that one of 
the most curious incidents of Johnson's life befell him. A young 
woman of Leek, in Staffordshire, became so enamored of him that 
she followed him to Lichfield and took lodgings opposite to his 
house. When he heard her story Johnson made her an offer of 
marriage, but she was already dying of her hitherto ill-fated 
attachment. She was buried in Lichfield Cathedral, where the 
doctor added her epitaph. Johnson's house was some years since 
secured by its present owner at a moment of emergency to pre- 




vent injudicious alterations. Any repairs now carried out will 
have due regard to the preservation of the character of the build- 
ing. In the market-place stands a statue of Dr. Johnson, on the 
pedestal of which bas-reliefs repre.sent some episodes of his life. 



The Booksellers' League 

The Booksellers* League, which is growing in grace with 
the years, held its annual "smoker" at Hardman Hall last 
week. After certain routine work had been disposed of, Mr. 
George Haven Putnam delivered an address on *' Books and 




Mr. George Haven Putnam 

Booksellers of the Middle Ages, " of which subject he has made 
a special study. He imparted his enthusiasm to his audience, 
which listened with close attention to his remarks. Mr. Putnam's 
address was delivered without notes, which gave it the nature of 
an informal talk more suited to the occasion than if it had been 



read. In the course of his remarks he emphasized the importance 
of the service rendered by the earlier printer-publishers, first by 
securing from ignorant or reluctant governments the concession 
of local privileges for the protection of literary property — privileges 
which were greatly wanted so as to include a larger and more re- 
munerative range of territory, and a longer and more satisfactory 
term. This concession of state privileges, to which in certain in- 
stances were added Imperial privileges and privileges issued by 
the Pope to cover all the dominions of the Church, formed a prec- 
edent, and the foundation for the copyright law of Europe. The 
formation of the first copyright laws of Europe, the earliest of 
which was the Statute of Queen Anne of 1709, was also due to 
the persistent labor of the publishers. The authors* contribution 
to the protection of literary property became important only at a 
much later date. These printer-publishers had also upon their 
hands for centuries a fierce and often discouraging contest with 
the authorities, both of state and of Church, for the freedom of 
the press. They were fighting for the privilege of printing what 
the public wanted, irrespective of the mandates and the objections 
of censors, political or ecclesiastical. The members of the book- 
trade to-day, as well as the whole community which benefits by 
literature, should render a full measure of appreciation to the 
public-spirited labors of these first publishers of Europe. 

A hearty vote of thanks by the League was tendered Mr. Put- 
nam for his address. Among the members present were Presi- 
dent J. N. Wing, Vice-President Charles E. Butler, Second Vice- 
President C. E. Speirs of D. Van Nostrand & Co. ; Secretary 
Charles A. Burkhardt of E. P. Dutton & Co. ; Treasurer J. B. 
Bingham of the Baker & Taylor Company ; Charles T. Dilling- 
ham, J. F. Vogelius, of Henry Holt & Co. ; John A. Holden, of 
Thomas Whittaker; W. R. Spinney of T. Y. Crowell & Co.; W. 
W. Howe of E. P. Dutton & Co. ; George R. Halm, the book 
illustrator; A. GrowoU of T/t€ Publishers* Weekly, Charles 
Welch of The Art Amateur \ N. R. Monachesi of The Ameri- 
can Bookseller ; V. Streamer and G. Ganiard. 



Educational Notes 

The Amherst College eclipse expedition to Japan will sail 
from San Francisco next spring. Prof. David P. Todd will be at its 
head. This is the first scientific expedition to go out direaly 
under the name of the College, although Prof. Todd has led five 
other astronomical expeditions. 

Barnard College has now thirty-one graduate students from 
thirteen different institutions ; last year it had eighteen, represent- 
ing eight institutions. 

The managing committee of the American School at Athens 
has reelected Dr. Charles Waldstein of Kings College, Cambridge, 
Professor of the History of Art for the year 1896-7. Prof. Her- 
bert Weir Smyth of Bryn Mawr College has been invited to serve 
as Professor of the Greek Language and Literature for the same 
year, to be followed in 1897-8 by Prof. Abraham Lincoln Fuller 
of Western Reserve University. 

• A gift of $75,000, jointly made by Mr. W. W. Spence of Balti- 
more and Mr. George W. Watts of Durham, N. C, and other 
donations, making a total of $125,000, make possible the re- 
moval of Union Theological Seminary from Hampden-Sydney, 
Va., to Richmond. 

According to the report made to the Secretary of the Navy by 
Capt. H. C. Taylor, President of the Naval War College, the ses- 
sion of that institution beginning June i has been the most success- 
ful in its existence. It was attended by twenty-five naval officers 
and three from other services, including a lieutenant of the Dan- 
ish Navy. Captain Taylor recommends that the sessions of the 
College be made continuous by increasing the staff of officers and 
insuring the permanence of their duties. 

The Rev. Dr. Benaniah L. Whitman, the new President of 
Columbian University, Washington, was inaugurated on the night 
of Nov. 15. 

President I^avid J. Hill of the University of Rochester has ten- 
dered his resignation to the Trustees, who will meet on December 
4 to act upon it. Dr. Hill will remain during the present college 
year, and will devote his time for some months after the close of 
•his services to rest and the completion of literary work which he 
has in hand. His reasons for resigning are personal. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce a new and corrected edi- 
tion of Prof. J. Mark Baldwin's •* Mental Development in the 
Race and the Child," and **The Nature of the State,*' a study in 
political philosophy, by W. W. Wilioughby. 
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The British Museum has lately acquired a valuable Arabic MS. 
it contains two treatises on Christian theology (Coptic), the first 
b^mg a work in twenty-five chapters, without author's name, and 
the second a special treatise on the cult relating to images of 
Christ and the saints, by Theodoros Abu Kurrah, Bishop of Har- 
Mn. The MS. is dated in the 264th year of the Hegira (A. 
D. 877). 



will be built upon the foundations of all the broad provincial pio- 
neering — not a national novel, but a novel embodying the romance 
of this romantic nineteenth century. " 



r\r. Lang's ''Aucassin^^ in Maine 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

In Mr. Mosher's reprint (Portland, Maine, 1895) of David Nutt's 
edition (London, 1887) of Mr. Andrew Lang's delightful transla- 
tion of * * Aucassin and Nicolcte " there are several errors which 
seem sadly out of keeping with the delicacy of the edition. Be- 
sides several typographical errors (for instance, p; 45, line 8, '*0f 
thy father and th^ kin," for "thy kin"), there is one blunder of 
importance. On p. 81 Mr. Mosher reprints the notes of the Nutt 
edition, word for word, reference for reference. Unfortunately, 
the paging of the two editions is quite different, the correspond- 
ing pages of the Mosher edition being (at the beginning of the 
story) some 22 pages ahead of the Nutt edition. The first note 
of Mr. Mosher's reprint is ''p. v. the blending." We have been 
unable to find any page v. in his edition. The reference, how- 
ever, occurs on p. 9. The next note (''p. 5, line 17, stour") is 
found on p. 5 of the Nutt edition correctly enough ; but in Mr. 
Mosher's edition on p. 27. The same mistake is continued through- 
•out all the notes. This oversight seems particularly unfortunate 
in this latest work of one who has given us such charming speci- 
mens of book-making as the Bibelot Series. 

New York, 29 Oct. 1895. L. W. Hatch. 



From East to West in Canada 

Under the rather unmeaning title of ''On the Cars and 
Off, " which is explained by the somewhat affected second title as 
*• being the Journal of a Pilgrimage along the Queen's Highway to 
the East, from Halifax in Nova Scotia to Victoria in Vancouver's 
Island, " Mr. Douglas Sladen has given an account of the notable 



rir. Hall Caine on the Novel 

In the course of an address before the students of the Uni- 
•vcrsity of Pennsylvania, on Nov. 12, Mr. Caine made the follow- 
ing remarks : — 

** Since you ask a novelist to speak to you, perhaps you will no^ 
take it amiss if for some minutes he talks shop. There are always 
people enough to tell us that the best fiction and drama are things of 
4he past, and that the novels and plays of the present are going 
from bad to worse. Such grumblers are always with us. 

'* There are always people enough to tell us, too, that all the stories 
are told. Well, so they are, in one sense at all events. The 
stories are very few in number, if we look only to the fundamental 
lines of them. There are perhaps six, perhaps seven, certainly 
not a dozen, based on the operation of different passions. All 
these stories were told in drama before the first novel (as we now 
understand the name) was written. And perhaps they were all told 
in the Bible before the first drama was played. Then there are 
always people enough to tell us that the novel of the future can 
never be as the novel of the past, not only because we lack the 
writers and the stories, but also because we lack the scene. Ac 
o>rding to these critics the romantic ages are gone, and we have 
fallen on bald and prosaic and even violently unromantic times. 

**I confess that I see no great reason for these endless com- 
plaints. When I compare the novels of the present with those of 
the past I recognize in those of our own day a greater fidelity of 
detail, a more intimate knowledge, a power of closer observation, 
and I believe this is true as a general view of the whole, not 
taking into account the masterpieces either of the past or present. 
When I ask myself if the stories that are being told to-day are as 
fresh to us as those of yesterday were to our fathers, I find them 
fully as much so, and the abiding and increasing popularity of fic- 
tion seems to mean abundant proof of it. When I ask myself if 
the nineteenth century is less romantic than the sixteenth, I con- 
clude that it is beyond comparison more romantic, more available 
for the conflicts of emotion, the thrilling incidents and the compli- 
cations of interest which are the stock in trade of the imaginative 
writers. 

**The general trend of the novel of the future will, I confidently 
believe, be in the direction of what I should call realistic romance. 
Before Victor Hugo began to write novels himself, he used to say 
that he dreamt of a novelist who should be a compound of Walter 
Scott and Homer. May I, without irreverence, say that I dream 
■of a greater novel than we have yet seen — a novel that shall be a 
■compound of the plain nineteenth-century realism of the penny news- 
paper and the pure and lofty idealism of — will you permit me to 
say it?— the Sermon on the Mount. I think I foresee a novel that 
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persons and scenes he saw and the adventures he encountered on 
a trip across Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Mr. Sladen 
is a traveller and writer of considerable experience. His volume, 
" The Japs at Home," has, it appears, reached its fourth edition. 
From his taste in titles and the candid declaration in his preface, 
that his present work **does not pretend to be a historical, or 
statistical, or, in any way, an authoritative book, " and that his object 
in writing is simply ** to entertain the oft-bored English reader," 
and his concluding maxim that •* if you wish to interest people, 
you must only be serious incidentally," we may fairly gather his 
humble ideal of authorship. It is but just to say that his practice 
is better than his theory. There is really serious matter in his 
book, in the way of descriptions of eminent personages and fine 
scenery, which agreeably relieves the too frequent efforts at liveli- 
ness and humor. Canadians, as he quickly found, are a people 
too strenuous and energetic, even in their pleasurings, to be dealt 
with like the light-hearted **Japs." It is to his credit that he 
promptly discovered this, and made most of his mirth out of his 
personal adventures and those of his family party. The book has 
an attractive appearance, being well printed, with many good 
illustrations and a series of well- arranged maps at the close, making 
it a suitable travelling companion for anyone following in the 
author's route. The accompanying picture is one of the many 
illustrations by which the bulk and interest of the volume are en- 
hanced. The cottage at St. Anne's, on the Island of Montreal, 
which is supposed to have been the home of Thomas Moore 
when he composed the "Canadian Boat-Song," has a special 
interest of its own. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 



Notes 

The publication of this number of TAe Critic was delayed 
by the unusual pressure of reviews and advertisements. A sup- 
plementary Holiday Number has been found necessary and will 
appear next week. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons. will publish immediately, in coopera- 
tion with the London publishers, the twenty-first edition of Haydn's 
** Dictionary of Dates," containing the history of the world to the 
autumn of 1895, edited by Benjamin Vincent. The work has 
been revised, corrected and enlarged, and now comprises, pre- 
sented in 1250 pages, 1200 articles and 140,000 separate entries of 
dates and facts. The work will hereafter be sold as a '*net" 
publication. 
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— The December issues of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 's Riverside 
Literature Series will be •* Robinson Crusoe " and ** Uncle Tom's 
Cabin." Both will be equipped with introductory matter. 

— Rudyard Kipling's famous Jungle stories had their origin in 
the suggestion of the editor of 5/. Nicholas that he try his 
hand at writing stories for the young readers of that magazine. 
This Mr. Kipling was the more ready to do as he said he had 
"grown up on St, Nicholas.** He will write for it during the 
coming year — in a new vein ; the Jungle stories are finished. His 
contribution to the Christmas Century will be a story, * * The Brush- 
wood Boy, " with scenes laid in England, India and the world of 
dreams. 

— The publication by Harper & Bros, of Mr. Bangs's * * House- 
Boat on the Styx " has been postponed till Nov. 26. On the same 
day will be published ** Aftermath," by John Lane Allen, the 
sequel to •• A Kentucky Cardinal." Incidentally Mr. Lane pro- 
tests in this story against all resort to violence and bloodshed in 
the settlement of disputes among Kentucklans. 

— Messrs. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish immedi- 
ately ** Union with God," a series of addresses, by J. Rendel 
Harris ; • * The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, " harmonized and . 
chronologically arranged in Scripture language, by the Rev. W. 
S. Pratt; "Antipas, son of Chuza, and Others Whom Jesus 
Loved," by Louise S. Houghton; ** Chronicles of Uganda," by 
the Rev. R. P. Ashe ; * ' A Pocket History of the Presidents, and 
Information About the United States," by Thomas Rand; •* Al- 
gerian Memoirs," a book of travel, by Fanny B. and William H. 
Workman ; and a new illustrated edition of the Susy Books. They 
have in preparation ''The Temptation of Jesus," a volume of ser- 
mons by Robert Peyton, sub-Almoner to Queen Victoria. 

— Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have published ** The Minute- 
man on the Frontier. " by the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, a series of 
sketches of the pioneers and of the advance of civilization. 

— Messrs. J. Selwin Tait & Sons announce a cheap illustrated 
edition of Sandow's work on physical culture ; • * Scottish Folk- 
lore ; or. Chronicles of Aberdeenshire from Pinafore to Gown, " 
by the Rev. Duncan Anderson ; and three new novels : • * A Fiend 
Incarnate, " by David Malcolm ; • * A Jesuit of To-day. " by Orange 
McNeill; *• The Invisible Playmate: a Story of the Unseen," by 
William Canton; and '* A Savage of Civilization," which will be 
published anonymously. 

— •* The Temptation of Katharine Gray," by Mary Lowe Dick- 
inson, was published by the American Baptist Publication Society, 
on Nov. 20. The story deals with the need of principle in life. 
Mrs. Dickinson is a prominent figure in the woman's movement 
in this country. 

— Mr. Wingate's *• Shakespeare's Heroines on the Stage " has 
been so favorably received by the reading public, that its publishers, 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. , have proposed to the author a com- 
panion-volume on * * Shakespeare's Heroes on the Stage. " 

— Messrs. Way & Williams announce a book for children, 
**Nim and Cum and the Wonder-head Stories," by Catharine 
Brooks Yale ; the cover and decorations by Bruce Rogers. Mrs. 
Yale is the widow of the artist and inventor of the Yale Lock. 
These stories she invented for and told to the architect, George 
Spencer Fuller, when he was a boy. The book is dedicated to him. 

— Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have in the Pope Library the 
only perfect copy of Caxton's imprint of the *• Morte d' Arthur," 
which the British Museum has not and wants so badly that it has 
offered $15,000 for it. An American collector wanted it, too, 
and the offer from England was not entertained. 

— *'The One who Looked On," the new novel by Miss F. F. 
Montr^sor, author of ** Into the Highways and Hedges," which 
is to be published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., will appear in 
a specially dainty binding. M. M. Blake's "Courtship by Com- 
mand " is a romance dealing with '* little known episodes in the 
life of Napoleon." 

— Miss Mary E. Wilkins has written for The Ladies' Home 
Journal a series of * * Neighborhood Types, " sketches of the unique 
characters found in a supposed New England village. 

— The Thistle Edition of Stevenson's works will contain all his 
poems in one volume. Mr. Sidney Colvin has just sent some 
poems to make the volume complete. They will be added to the 
verses included in ** Underwoods." Most of them deal with Ste- 
venson's residence in the South Seas and topics allied therewith. 

— The first fall meeting of the New York Library Club was 
held at the Mercantile Library on Nov. 14. 



— Mr. F. Marion Crawford arrived in this city on Nov. 13 from 
Europe. He considers New York a better place to work in than 
the south of Italy. As another evidence of his wonderful fertility 
it may be stated here that he has two novels in course of publica- 
tion, and has *• mapped out " a third, ** A Rose of Yesterday," to 
be published in The Century in 1897. He will not write another 
Indian story because ''it is not well to tempt fate or luck a second 
time. I do not believe in trusting to luck, and * Mr. Isaacs ' was 
pure luck for me. Yet his was in a sense a true character." 

— Max O'Rell has just arrived in this country. He will spend 
several months travelling, principally in the South, and look after 
his plays. John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) arrived on 
Nov. 17. 

— The Washington Star declares that Mr. Henry Watterson of 
the Louisville Cqurier'Journal is going abroad to write a biography 
of Lincoln from the point of view of an ex-Confederate. He will, 
it is said, establish his family at some quiet point not too far from 
Paris — possibly in Switzerland — and there go to work on the ma- 
terial he has long been accumulating. The result should be a 
highly readable book. 

— Anthony Hope and Dr. Georg Brandes, the Danish critic, 
were the guests of the New Vagabonds Qub in London at its 
opening dinner of the winter. 

— The recent appearance of an old story by Mr. Caine having 
provoked an insinuation that he was borrowing from bis own 
novel ** The 1 deemster," a card has been issued setting forth that 
this "early, hasty and immature" newspaper production was in 
reality the quarry from which he took the material for his now 
famous book. 

— The Lotos Club entertained Sir Henry Irving at supper on 
Nov. 16. 

— The sale of the Adee Library was begun by Messrs. Bangs 
& Co. on Nov. 18. The prices paid were satisfactory, the total 
of the first day's sale being $3046. •• Byron's Letters and Jour- 
nals, with Notices of His Life," by Thomas Moore (London, 
1830), brought $290; John Chalkhill's •* Thealmaand Clearchus,"^ 
with preface by Izaak Walton (London, 1863), $151 ; and Samuel 
Daniel's ** Certaine Small Works" (London, 1607), $130. 

— For the first time in Baltimore, the city of the poet's adoption, 
Mrs. Sidney Lanier is announced to give a private reading from 
the poems of her husband. Musical interludes will include the 
rendition of several of the poet's songs. The last years of Lanier's 
life were spent as Lecturer on English Literature at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

— Mark Twain is the recipient of the most flattering attentions 
on his lecturing tour through Australia. He is being banqueted 
by mayors and ** prominent citizens" in all the leading cities. 

— The Rev. Thomas T. Stone, the oldest graduate of Bowdoin 
College, died last week at Bolton, Me., in his ninety-fifth year. 
Dr. Stone's class of 1820 in Bowdoin College contained three men 
of great fame in after life — Henry W. Longfellow, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and Jacob Abbott, the writer for children. 

— There is a movement on foot to turn the homestead of John 
G. Whittier at Amesbury into a memorial building. His birth- 
place at Haverhill is now kept open for the public with the interior 
arranged just as it was in •* Snowbound" days. The Ames- 
bury building was for some years occupied by Mr. Whittier and 
later by his friend. Judge George W. Cate. As the latter has 
bought another estate, the owner of the property, Mr. Whittier's 
niece. Mrs. Pickard of Portland, Me., would undoubtedly cooper- 
ate in any public movement for keeping the house intact. It was 
in the Amesbury house, to which Mr. Whittier came about 1836, 
that he wrote all of his most noted poems. Since his death his 
study has been left exactly as it was during his lifetime. Dr. 
Hale, Senator Hoar, ex-Gov. Long and the Rev. Dr. Robert 
CoUyer have all expressed an interest in the movement for securing 
popular subscriptions from the public for the purchase of the 
house. 



Publications Received 



Abbey Shakespeare, The 4 vols. $30 
Abbott, C. C. A Colonial Wooine %x. 
Adolphus, F Some Memories of Paris. 



Harper & Broa. 
J. B. Llppincott Co. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Adams. Brooks. Law of Civilization and Decay. I2.50. Macmlllan & Co. 

Allen, Grant. The British Barbarians. %\. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Amicis. E. de. Spain and the Spaniards, a vols $s- Henrv T. Coates & Co. 

Aucassin «nd Nicolete Tr. bv Andrew Lang. %\. Portland, Me.: ThomisB. Mosber. 
Baldwin, Tames. Old Greek Stories, ^sc. American Book Co. 

Baldwin, James. Fairy Stories and Fables. 35c. American Book Co. 

Balzac. Honors de. Beatrix. «i.5o. Boston : Roberts Broe. 

Benjamin, Park. Intellectual Rise In Electricity. D. Appleton & Co, 
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The Critic 

A Weekly Review of Literature and 
the Arts 

Edited (since 1881) by J. B. & J. L. Gilder 



The Critic's aim is to keep its readers 
thoroughly informed on literary matters 
in America and England, and to do so 
without waste of words, brightness and 
brevity being (after accuracy) the editors' 
chief regard. 

Its plan embraces an editorial or other 
essay on some literary topic of timely 
interest,; — reviews by experts of all im- 
portant books published or imported in 
the United States,— comment on the fine 
arts, music and the drama, — ^literary 
news and notes,— occasional poetry and 
verse, — a regular letter from London, and 
occasional correspondence from Paris, 
Boston and Chicago, — ' ' Shakespear- 
iana," edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe,— *• The 
Lounger's" gossiping paragraphs, — and 
**The Free Parliament," open to any 
subscriber having a pertinent literary 
question to ask. Special attention is 
paid to educational literature. Almost 
every number contains a portrait of a 
well-known author, with other illustra- 
tions. 



THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York 



Personal Opinions of The Critic 
The Most Readable Amerlcaii Paper 

Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of The Re- 
view of Reviews: — ** No paper that I 
receive seems to me to possess so com- 
pletely the readable quality as The 
Critter 



Bishop Potter Always RomU ** The Critic " 

I am glad of this opportunity to ex- 
press to you my keen sense of indebted- 
ness for The Critic. I never read it — 
and, no matter how much driven, I never 
allow it to go unread — without a fresh 
conviction of its rare worth. 

27 October. 1885. H. C. Potter. 



5ir Walter Besant** Dictum (1895) 
"The only paper to which we can 
look for a week-by-week record of Amer- 
ican literature. I read it regularly." 



Dr. 5torrs'e Commendation 

You may certainly publish any words 
which I have heretofore written in com- 
mendation of The Critic, and add to 
them, if you wish, that my reading of it 
since they were written has only height- 
ened my esteem of its attractiveness and 
value. 

March, 1893. Richard S. Storrs. 



Mr. Whittler** Welcome Visitor 

I enclose three dollars for The 
Critic for the coming year. I find it a 
welcome visitor. 
16 January, 1887. John G.Whittier. 



PRESS OPINIONS OF THE CRITIC 

•*The first literary journal in Amer- 
ica. " — London Academy, 



*• One need not always agree with its 
point of view to appreciate the vivacity, 
pungency and ability of its criticisms, 
and the skill and judgment which char- 
acterize its general editorial manage- 
ment. It ought to have its place on die 
table of every library in the country." — 
The Outlook. 



** Has made itself known in America 
by the independence and ability of its 
utterances. " — Notes and Queries, 



* ' No such exhaustive and complete 
record of contemporary literature is 
elsewhere to be found in any periodical 
of these times. The Critic long since 
took rank as the foremost literary paper 
in America." — New York Times. 



* * There is no other publication in 
America that rivals The Critic in its 
field."— AV«/ York Sun. 



•• Ten years ago The Critic had 
not come to show us that an American 
literary journal might be not only pos- 
sible, but indispensable." — Puck, March 
1887. 



THE CRITIC'S HISTORY 

The Critic was founded by its pres- 
ent editors in January 1881, and is, as 
The Athenaum says, *' the only purely 
literary weekly in America." For the 
first two years it appeared fortnightly; 
but it was soon found necessary to 
double the number of issues. 

The two most notable numbers have 
been those that celebrated the seventy- 
fifth birthday of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (29 Aug. 1884) and the seven- 
tieth birthday of James Russell Lowell 
(22 Feb. 1889). Special numbers were 
called forth by the death of Tennyson, 
of Lowell, of Browning, of Holmes, of 
Whittier, of Whitman and of Stevenson. 

By the ballots of its readers The Critic 
in 1884 elected an American Academy 
of ** Forty Immortals," by whose own 
votes the first nine vacancies in that 
body have since been filled, this function 
being the only one that members are 
called upon to discharge. The names of 
Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lowell and Mr. Whittier 
were the first three on the roll. A list 
of "The Best Ten American Books" 
selected by the votes of its readers was 
published on 27 May 1893. 

The Critic to-day has paying sub- 
scribers in every State and Territory in 
the Union, in Canada, England, Ireland, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Italy, Bohe- 
mia, Switzerland, Turkey, India, Japan, 
Hawaii, Egypt and the West Indies. 



SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

To points in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, $3 a year; shorter terms, 
25 cts. a month. Foreign postage (Pos- 
Ul Union), $1 a year; 50 cts. for six 
months; shorter periods, 10 cts. a month. 
Handy binder, $1 ; with new subscrip- 
tion, 50 cts. 

All subscriptions are payable in ad- 
vance, names not being entered in our 
books till payment has been received. 
In ordering, please state whether sub- 
scription is new or old ; and in requesting 
change of address, always give old ad- 
dress as well as new. New subscriptions 
run from date of current issue, unless 
otherwise directed. When only month 
is named, subscription dates from first 
issue in month. 



SINGLE COPIES 

The price of The Critic is ten cents a 
copy. Back numbers over six months 
(but not over one year) old, fifteen cents 
a copy. Over one year old, twenty-five 
cents. Many of the earlier issues are out 
of print and not to be had at any price. 
Indexes same price as single copies. 



BOUND VOLUHES 

Vol. I. (old series), covering the year 
188 1, $10. Vols. II. and III. (1882 and 
1883), $7.50 each. Each volume of the 
new series (beginning January 1884) cov- 
ers six months ; price, $2. 50. 



The Critic 

A Weekly Review of Literature and the 

Arts 
Edited {since 1881) by f. B. &* f. L. Gilder 

** The most iDteresting Journal of literary -0111001 
in the country." — Springfield Refmblican. 

** You maintain a high and impartial standard of 
cxxWcisok.*^— Edmund Ciarence Siedman. 
to cts. a copy. ^J a yrar. (Foreign postage^ //.) 



"ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC" 

A volume of delightful papers by John 
Burroughs, E. C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, 
Dr. Edward Egglcston, R. H. Stoddard, 
Julia Ward Howe, Edmund Gosse, Edith 
M. Thomas and others. 

Harper's Monthh says .•"— " The greater number of 
these selections wiU compare favorably, for grace and 
freedom of style, with the best work of the bett 
modem critics and essayists." {Cloih^ gilt top, ^i.) 



«« AUTHORS AT HOME" 

Personal and critical sketches of welU 
known American writers — Holmes, Lowell, 
Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Mark Twain, 
"Uncle Remus," Mrs. Stowe, Aldrich, 
Howclls, etc. (Reprinted from The Critic.) 

** The hi|:h tone of the volume is worthy of the 
highest pmiae."— Journal 0/ Commerce. 
Qotk, fi.SO. Large-paper edition ^ too copies, tS» 



"TRILBY ANA: The Rise and i>rosr 
ress of a Popular Novel " 

An illustrated pamphlet, with rubricated 
cover. . 

250 signed copies on hand-made paper, //, ncf. 

Regular edition. 2S cts. 
THE CRITIC CO., a87 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Caatlomon. Harry. The MiMlne Pocket-Book. 

CheeTer,H.A. Little JolUby'eChrietniae. 50c. 



,ILD. Slain by the Doooes. $1.95. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Blessed Damoeel : A Book of Lyrics. |x. Portland, Me. : 1 homas B Musher. 

~ I in Difceotlal Calculus. Ginn&Co. 

Phlla. : Henry T. Coates & Co. 
Cong^. Sunday-School Pub. Soc. 
Child, ir.'S. An Old England Town. is. ' Cbaries Scribner's Sons. 

Coolldge. Susan. An Old Convent School In Parts. $1.50. Boston : Roberts Bros. 
Constituaonal History of the Church of England. Tr. trom the German of Felix 
Makower. $3.7$. Macmlllan&Co. 

Comine, J. L. Experimental Researches Regarding the State of the Mind In Ver. 
tigo. •* • D. Appleton & Co- 

Cordli, Marie. The Sorrows of Satan. I1.50. J. B. Uppincott Co. 

Dawson, W. J. Making of Manhood. $x. T. Y. Cruwell & Co. 

Dasent. Arthur L History of St. Jameses Square. $$, Macmillan & Co. 

Daily Staff for Life's Pathway. Selected by Mrs. C S. Derose. $1.35. 



Dickinson, M. L. The Temptation of Katherine Gray. 
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Henry Holt & Co. 
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Ralph, Julian. Dixie. $3.50. Harper & Bros. 
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Sedgwick and Wilson. Introduction to General biology. Iz.74. Henry Holt & Co. 
Sewall, A. Black Beauty. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream. 35c. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

Shakespeare's Othello 4sc. Macmillan & Co. 

Smollett, Tobias. Count Fathom, s vols. $2. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Sonnets of Michael Anjcelo. $1. Portland, Me. : Thomas & Mosher. 
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Thomas Carlyle 

Born 4 December 1795 

It will be a hundred years with the waking of Wednes- 
day since he came to us — born into the " Dream Grotto the 
master colors of which are When and Where." The habit 
of eternity which from the beginning has haunted every great 
imagination in its sojourn on the earth, through the weak- 
ness of the body, is irrevocable with him now, and he seeks 
no longer heroes among the sons of men. A hundred years 
are but as yesterday and " death and birth but the vesper and 
the matin bells of sleep ";butwiththe When and the Where and 
the grotto and the sleep that still belong to us, over the day of 
his birth we would throw somewhat of the tiny glory of the 
Grotto's love, for one whose soul shall be unforgotten until 
Sleep has taken sleep away. 

He was one who opened the Grotto to the stars. He 
was one who made us listen in its shadows to the sea. 
The Grotto was always on the shore to him, and the 
wide eternal tides swing slow and eloquent through the 
long night-lights that sdways shine in his great sombre 
spirit and look down over all his words. In all the 
t3rpical moments of his mind, the two great seas mingle their 
stars and tides, and on the edge of the infinite things between 
the lives of men and the darkness walks one wondering and 
wonderful, a bent and sorrowful figure, and a voice that seems 
to come gathered from the voices beyond — and Thomas Car- 
lyle, listener to God, is speaking to us. He could but listen 
as he was and as he was not. Perhaps he could only listen 
in the night. But he was a listener. So he was a prophet. 

It has been said by those who conversed with Carlyle that 
he was a poor listener. On the shore between us and the 
infinite ones he was wont to stand alone, and his listening 
faced the other way. It would be brave to blame him for 
looking up into the night while we were speaking and for- 
getting what we said, unless we would be rivals of the worlds 
and their soft, far ways of saying things and their strange 
old Craigenputtock dreams. From the whinstones as a child 
gazing into that very forensic universe which all the world 
has learned since, Thomas Carlyle was from the first a lover 
of the planets because of their literary quality. They had a 
larger vocabulary than his. He could only love and he could 
only listen when he was overawed, and of all things in this 
human life except a hero, Thomas Carlyle loved a word- He 
loved silence because it was the largest word he knew — a 
mannerism that he caught from the sky; and while of course 
it is current wit to say that Mr. Carlyle wrote eleven volumes 
about silence, it must not be overlooked that it is because 
there is so much silence in them that they will be read. 

The sense of mystery in a style, the use of the imagina- 
tion is the appeal to silence. That noble unreadableness 
which is the test of titanic genius belongs to Thomas Car- 
lyle — the strides that are too swift and long for us, the pages 
so eloquent to be stopped in and thought through and loved, 
the imperative irrelevances that with invisible hands seem to 
close the book and demand that we follow them — all are fa- 
miliar to us in a writer who cannot but interrupt himself with 
silence even if he would. " As I lived with him shalPt thou 
live with me. A whole silent day thou and I shall watch the 
world together and the night shall lead us to the haunts of 
sleep. With the gentle ways of dreams I shall visit in thy 
heart and thou shall't be other than thou art." It is with this 
commanding gift of speechlessness that Thomas Carlyle is 
eloquent. 

Words are sleek and self-satisfied with little men, but in a 
great nature they are humble seeds — divinely unfinished 



things. A word can but speak afterward. Cast into the 
dumb soil that men call silence, it is only beautiful when it 
grows. When the silence of the earth has been drawn up 
into its leaves, then — tiny fruit of infinity — it shall be ours at 
last. 

Utterance is essentially the gift of epithet, of touching the 
inspired names of things. The favorite words of a signifi- 
cant author are more than the prejudices of his imagination. 
The autobiography of Carlyle's adjectives traces out the 
great reiterations of his life. They are mystery and absolute 
certainty. He is an Amiel Calvinized. The hypnotic spell 
of the infinite which hushed the prophecies of Amiel into a 
few bewildered whispers came also to him, but it did not keep 
him from being the most exalted dogmatist of modern 
times. With his savage, imperious emphasis, the sovereignty 
of God was not infrequently the sovereignty of Chelsea. 
The relentless judgments sent forth from his study upon the 
struggles of men will ever be subject to the supreme quali« 
fication of life itself — the life of one who had all of the in- 
falhbility of the Pope without any of his duties ; and infalli- 
bility without responsibility — without the divine check called 
the next thing to do — is a dangerous possession. It is because 
the Popes of Rome have not relied upon their infallibility 
any more than they could help, that they have kept it. But 
nevertheless, like the great forces of nature, the utterance of 
Carlyle still does its work. The law that lights our reading 
lamps bums down our houses, but we do not hold light 
and heat responsible — nor genius; and whether Carlyle 
comes into our life as a pillar of cloud or a volcano, we can 
but take him as he is-:— the mystery that lights us softly from 
above, the dogmatism that shakes the foundations of the 
earth. 

It cannot be denied that it is to the homely, hobnailed 
peasant quality in his style, and that fine Craigenputtock un- 
consciousness of his when he treads upon the feelings of 
men, that Carlyle owes much of the reality of his influence. 
The self-criticism which is ever the most difficult triumph of 
a great imagination belonged probably to him in a greater 
degree than is generally supposed. His chapter on " Char- 
acteristics " aflfords a singular exhibition of the real relation 
of the subjective and objective phases of his mind. He was 
more than willing to point out his faults to his readers, if it 
would aflford him one more opportunity to use his faults in 
pointing them out. It was not Carlyle's unconsciousness 
but his wilfulness which kept him from being a consummate 
artist, nor would it be unreasonable to say that he took ad- 
vantage in later life of appearing a little more unconscious 
than he was, because it gave him larger liberty. But there 
was never a greater reserve of unconsciousness than bis — an 
unconsciousness toward which we will all be humble because 
he was humble there himself. 

Tact has emasculated many a possible great author, and it 
certainly has never created one. Part of the art of ex- 
pression is driving the wrong people away. At all events, 
putting one's best foot forward, as it is called, is by no means 
the best course for one whose greatest natural gift is putting 
in both feet and then standing on them, which was the good 
old way in Ecclefechan. With something that must be 
said, with the sense of ultimate victory, or the indifference 
of genius, it is certainly an advantage to a writer to have 
his faults select for him those deeper ones who will read 
down through them to his soul and be his interpreters to the 
world. The best time for a prophet to lose friends is as 
soon as possible. Then with the exactness of the spirit shall 
his own work choose them for him. If the Man of Nazareth 
had not chosen his apostles by being himself, they would have 
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been the wrong ones, and probably he used the most tact 
with Judas. 

A Jove in assertion, Thomas Carlylc was too much a lover 
of lightning to be always fair to plain daylight. Wilfully 
dramatic in his selective instinct and given to picturesque 
lying because he loved the truth, vociferous about silence, 
tyrannical about freedom, with his eloquent chaos over the 
divine order of things, he had his faults — but they were im- 
mortal faults. Riding about all space on the wheels of the 
Zodiac, it is he of all others who is wont to warn the average 
man. " Here, in this poor miserable hampered despicable 
Actual, wherein thou now standest — here or nowhere is thy 
ideal " ; and then we have to wonder, because in all his days 
heroes passed his doorsteps and he knew them not, and 
heroes read his pages whom he called cowards, and the giant 
shadows of great men walked his spirit night and day out of 
the graves of books and he knew but them. 

Inveterately figurative and full of broad antithesis, it is 
not strange that he makes a figure of speech even of himself, 
and apparently, at least, Carlyle contradicts Thomas sturdily. 
But he who is a paradox need only apologize to the Greater 
One. Born the child of paradox, living in a paradox world 
with a paradox God and trying to fulfil a paradox, no man 
who swings forth into the vital currents of the universe can 
ever be otherwise. Life is the learning of To and Fro, and 
to know when to give oneself back, to know the delicate 
turning-point that men call truth, is but clumsily for us until 
we have gone forth into the larger place. Our sins are vir- 
tues that we cannot stop. He who has never half-guiltily 
loved his brother's faults has never loved at all. Consistency 
is the fool's jewel — or God's. 

Always a dramatic egoist rather than a dramatist, it fell to 
Carlyle, with the French Revolution for a background, to give 
us himself, and many of the transfigured heroes that he 
loved will be remembered because he took them to light the 
way for us into his heart — a heart that was wise with the 
night. — a Rembrandt heart, that used the darkness to reveal 
its dreams. His thought grows pale when he strives to 
wander vaguely by the sunrise, and always seems to quicken 
with the sunset because it is the gateway to the stars. He 
belonged to them. The leading Old Testament character of 
modern times, beyond the dawns of history he turns his face 
like a weird reversed Isaiah toward the shadow and the past. 
He prophesies a dead Moses to the children of a living 
Christ. It is ever sad to see him dying at last in his own 
wilderness, with all the splendid broken music of his former 
words ringing in the ears of men and no voice to sing back 
to him — in bitter and Querulous wrath preaching to the end 
the Duty he could not do to those who could not do it — 
hopeless, groping, wrapped in the memories of heroes he 
<ieemed would never be again, and laying his poor old body 
xiown to die. Glittering in the trappings of the greatest im- 
agination of our time, little Frederick the Great and a man 
jiamed Cromwell and a trembling king or so shall file down 
tthe years with him, but past their wonderful phantom figures 
«hall move on the conquering world, in the name of the Hero 
that Thomas Carlyle left out. Like a Wise Man of the East, 
in the night he loved he followed the star, but he turned to 
the infinite at last with a spirit that was sad for us, because 
the star grew dim and he could not see it in the dawn. 

Gerald Stanley Lee. 



Literature 

Two English ilen-of-Letters 

/. Matthew Arnold's Letters. Baited by G, W. E, Russell. 2 vols. 
Macmillan (St* Co. 2. Vailima Letters: Being Correspondence ad- 
dressed by R, L. Stevenson to Sidney Colvin. 2 vols. Stone <5t* Kimball. 

Here are two books that have been awaited with more 
or less impatience, and neither of them will disappoint its 
public. There is more to criticise in the editing of Mr. 
Stevenson's letters than in that of Mr. Arnold's. It seems 
to us that Mr. Russell has done his work most carefully and 



conscientiously, as Mr. Arnold would have wished to have 
had it done. Mr. Colvin, on the other hand (we judge en- 
tirely by results), has printed everything that came to his 
hand without any editing at all, so that we have constant 
repetitions and trivialities that, even considering the hand 
that wrote them, were hardly worth printing. Mr. Russell 
has made a wiser selection ; but then, Mr. Arnold was a 
more careful writer, even in his private correspondence. He 
did not write these letters with an eye to publication ; Mr. 
Stevenson did, but we think that he expected Mr. Colvin to 
use the blue pencil more freely. He has apparently not 
used it at all. 

Mr. Arnold's letters ( i ) give a very diflferent idea of the man 
than the one popularly held — in America, at least. He 
seemed, from his published writings and upon casual acquaint- 
ance, to be a cold and supercilious man, so that the tender- 
ness and playfulness of his letters come upon us as a revela- 
tion. They show him to have been a devoted son and 
husband, an affectionate father and a kind friend. After 
reading these letters we can quite believe with his editor that 
** A more genuinely amiable man never lived. Nature had given 
him a sunny temper, quick sympathy, and inexhaustible fun. 
But something more than nature must have gone to make his con- 
stant unselfishness, his manly endurance of adverse fate, his buoy- 
ancy in breasting difficulties, his unremitting solicitude for the 
welfare and enjoyment of those who stood nearest to his heart. 
Self-denial was the law of his life, yet the word never crossed his 
lips. He revelled in doing kindness, never more than when the 
recipient was a little child, or an overworked schoolmistress, or a 
struggling author. He taxed his ingenuity to find words of en- 
couragement and praise for the most immature and unpromising 
efforts. He was even passionately loyal to old association, and 
to have helped or cared for those who were dear to him was a sure 
passport to his affection. The magnificent serenity of his de- 
meanour concealed from the outside world, but never from his 
friends, his boyish appreciation of kindness, of admiration, of 
courteous attention." 

Mr. Arnold's letters are addressed, with few exceptions, 
to his family — his wife, his mother and his sisters, and, as 
they were entirely private, he spoke freely and frankly. 
In one of them, from Paris, he tells of a dinner with 
Sainte-Beuve. His host showed him a number of letters he 
had received from George Sand and Alfred de Musset at the 
time of their love affair, and then again at the time of its 
rupture. Musset's letters, he says, were " those of a gentle- 
man of the very first water." Sainte-Beuve wanted Mr. 
Arnold to go to see George Sand, but he was 
•'disinclined *to take so long a journey to see such a fat old Muse, 
as M. de Circourt says in his funny English. All Sainte-Beuve 
told me of her present proceedings made me less care about see- 
ing her ; however, if Berri was nearer, the weather less hot, and 
French travelling less of a bore, I should go — as it is, I shall not. 
After all, by staying I shall get another visit to Cousin, which is 
some compensation. I stayed with Sainte-Beuve till midnight, 
and would not have missed my evening for all the world. I think 
he likes me, and likes my caring so much about his criticisms and 
appreciating his extraordinary delicacy of tact and judgment in 
literature." 

Mr. Arnold seems to have been impressed by Ernest 
Renan, " between whose line of endeavor and my own," he 
writes, " I imagine there is a considerable resemblance." 
The difference between them was that Renan undertook to 
inculcate morality " in a high sense of the word " upon the 
French nation, while Arnold undertook to inculcate intelli- 
gence, " also in a high sense of the word," upon the English 
nation. Mr. Arnold does not forget that he is a critic, even 
in his letters to his family. In one to his sister he says, 
after reading the ''Idylls of the King ": — "The real truth is 
that Tennyson, with all his temperament and artistic skill, 
is deficient in intellectual power; and no modern poet can 
make very much of his business without this." In another 
letter he speaks of having met at a dinner "a sort of pseudo- 
Shelley called Swinburne." Nevertheless, there is much of 
" sweetness and light " in these volumes, and, although he is 
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not flattering in his remarks about America, he is a more 
kindly critic after he has visited our country than he was 
before he had even that superficial acquaintance with it. 
When one resents the attitude of many cultivated English- 
men towards the United States, he must put himself in their 
place. An Englishman may be impressed with our magnifi- 
cent distances, our public schools, our tall buildings and our 
apparently boundless wealth, but at the same time he will 
miss the completeness of life that he finds in his own coun- 
try, and it is not to be wondered at if, in writing to his 
family at home, he says some things about us that we are 
very apt to say to ourselves, but which, of course, we do not 
'say out loud. Mr. Arnold appreciated Emerson as keenly 
as any American could ask. Before writing his lecture on 
the poet, he speaks of having just re-read him, and 
adds: — " I have always found him of more use than Carlyle 
and now I think so more than ever. I would like to slip 
away from New York and see Concord and the grave where 
Emerson is buried, and Boston Bay all by myself, and there 
to write my lecture with this local color all upon me." He 
enjoyed the people of Boston and found Mrs. Fields " * a 
lovely woman * as they say here, which means not a sweetly 
beautiful woman, but what we call a * very nice* woman." 
He did shudder, and not unnaturally, at pie for breakfast 
(not at Mrs. Fields's) and he found getting about in street- cars 
inconvenient. He writes : — 

* • I have seen no American yet except Norton at Cambridge, 
who does not seem to desire constant publicity and to be on the 
go all the day long. It is very fatiguing. I thank God it only con- 
firms me in the desire to * hide my life.' as the Greek philosopher 
recommended, as much as possible. They are very kind, inconceiv- 
ably kind, and one must have been accustomed to the total want of 
real popular interest among the English at home in anything but 
politics to feel the full difference of things here. ♦ * * It is 
perfectly astounding, but there is not much real depth in it all." 

Writing to Sir M. Grant DufF, he says, apropos of Mr. 
Carnegie's "Triumphant Democracy": — "He and most 
Americans are simply unaware that nothing in the book 
touches the capital defect of life over here: namely, that 
compared with life in England it is so uninteresting, so with- 
out savour and without depth. Do they think to prove that 
it must have savour and depth by pointing to the number of 
public libraries, schools, and places of worship?" Even 
Lowell he found wanting: — "Lowell's address on Democ- 
racy at Birmingham is full of good things, and the Times 
is loud in its praise. But here again I feel the want of body 
and current in the discourse as a whole, and am not satisfied 
with a host of shrewd and wellwrought and even brilliant 
sayings." 

The trouble with Mr. Arnold was that he was a scholar, 
and only a scholar. He was not, as Mr. Lowell was, a 
scholar and a man of the world at the same time, nor had he 
that sense of humor which enables one to take a truer and 
saner view of life than is possible to him who lacks it. He 
took ever)rthing — even Americans — seriously, too seriously. 
This did not help him to understand us. We understood 
him much better, and that is why we admired him as a man 
and a critic. If we had not looked beneath the surface, we 
might have done injustice to one of the truest of men and 
the kindliest of critics. As for these letters, they show Mr. 
Arnold as his friends knew him, which was at his best ; 
moreover, they are delightful readmg. There is not one of 
them that is unworthy of the others, and that is saying a 
great deal. Why a book of such importance should have no 
index it is hard to see. We beg to suggest that one be 
made for the new edition, for there is bound to be a new 
edition, and that very soon. 

"This diary of mine to you," wrote Stevenson to Mr. 
Colvin, " would make good pickings after I am dead, and 
a man could make some kind of a book out of it without 
much trouble." This Mr. Colvin quotes to warrant the publi- 
cation of the "Vailima Letters" (2). But, we wonder, are these 



letters the "pickings"; has not Mr. Colvin simply dumped 
them into type ? Even so they are interesting, and one can 
do his own picking. With a possible pubhc before him, 
Stevenson wrote more intimately to Mr. Colvin than Mr. 
Arnold wrote to his own family. In the intimacy of these 
letters lies their charm : though with a keen eye for the 
humorous side of things, the pathos in them is their most 
striking quality. Life was a weary grind at times to this 
dying man. He writes in Dec. 1890: — 

• * It is hard to arrange wisely the interest so distributed. America, 
England, Samoa, Sydney, everywhere, I have an end of liability 
hanging out and some shelf of credit hard by ; and to juggle all 
these and build a dwelling-place here, and check expense — a thing 
I am ill-fitted for — you can conceive what a nightmare it is at 
times. Then God knows I have not been idle. " 

And again, a few months later : — " I have written sixty-six 
thousand words in thirty days; two thousand two hundred 
words a day; the labours of an elephant. God knows what 
it's like, and don't ask me, but nobody shall say I have spared 
pains." 

One can enter into the feeling of this invalid weighed down 
by his responsibilities with all the languors of a June day 
upon him when he writes: — 

** I sometimes sit and yearn for anything in the nature of an 
income that would come in — mine has all got to be gone and fished 
for with the immortal mind of man. What I want is the income 
that really comes in of itself, while all you have to do is just to 
blossom and exist and sit on chairs. Think how beautiful it 
would be not to have to mind the critics, and not even the darkest 
of the crowd — Sidney Colvin." 

It almost destroys one's enjoyment of "The Ebb Tide" 
to know what it cost its author : — 

**I wonder exceedingly if I have done anything at all good; 
and who can tell me ? and why should I wish to know? In so 
little a while, I, and the English language, and the bones of my 
descendants, will have ceased to be a memory. And yet — and 
yet — one would like to leave an image for a few years upon men's 
minds — for fun. This is a very dark frame of mind, consequent 
on overwork and the conclusion of the excruciating • Ebb Tide. ' " 

In a letter written in October 1894, only a few weeks be- 
fore his death, Stevenson speaks very gloomily of his work : — 

* * I know I am at a climacteric for all men who live by their 
wits, so I do not despair. But the truth is I am pretty nearly 
useless at literature. Were it not for my health, which made it 
impossible, I could not find it in my heart to forgive myself that I 
did not stick to an honest, common-place trade when I was young, 
which might have now supported me during all these ill years. 
But do not suppose me to be down in anything else ; only, for the 
nonce, my skill deserts me, such as it is, or was. It was a very 
little dose of inspiration, and a pretty little trick of style, long lost, 
improved by the most heroic industry. So far. I have managed 
to please the journalists. But I am a fictitious article, and have 
long known it. I am read by journalists, by my fellow- novelists, 
and by boys ; with these, incipit et explicit my vogue. Good thing 
anyway ! for it seems to have sold the Edition. And I look for- 
ward confidently to an aftermath ; I do not think my health can be 
so hugely improved, without some subsequent improvement in my 
brains. Though, of course, there is the possibility that literature 
is a morbid secretion, and abhors health ! I do not think it is 
possible to have fewer illusions than I. I sometimes wish I had 
more. They are amusing. But I cannot take myself seriously 
as an artist; the limitations are so obvious. I did take myself 
seriously as a workman of old, but my practice has fallen off. I 
am now an idler and cumberer of the ground ; it may be excused 
to me perhaps by twenty years of industry and ill-health, which 
have taken the cream off the milk. " 

It must not be thought that all the letters in these vol- 
umes are gloomy. On the contrary, there is a plenty of fun 
in them; but the predominating note is a sad one, and the 
reader lays down the book with a feeling of melancholy. 
We may criticise Mr. Colvin's editing and wonder whether 
he has done wisely in giving us so much of unimportant de- 
tail, but with all its faults we would not be without the book, 
and perhaps, after all, we know Stevenson the better for 
these details, trivial as some of them appear. 
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'• Literary and Social Essays " 

By George William Curtis. Harper &* Bros. 

A WARM intilREST attachcs to these essays. They are 
fugitive pieces, to be sure, and most of them were written 
thirty and forty years ago, and only one of them is now pub- 
lished for the first time. But of the nine papers, six bear the 
names of American writers, friends and contemporaries of 
the author ; and the three other titles are " Rachel," " Thack- 
eray " and " Sir Philip Sidney." These are subjects made to 
the writer's hand ; that they have been treated freshly and 
sympathetically needs not to be said. The mellow warmth of 
Curtis, so like and yet so unlike the brilliancy of Holmes, is 
plainly to be felt on every page. " Thus Curtis thought and 
spoke in early manhood" — comes to the reader's mind, not 
as a revelation, but with the effect of a new-found early por- 
trait of an old friend. It was worth while, then, to collect 
these papers as they lay scattered in magazines. 

Although the essays deal mainly with literary men, most 
of the papers lay more stress on the life and character than on 
the writings of the chosen authors. This must be the reason 
for the word Social in the somewhat inapt title of the book. 
But life and character seen at first hand, or through S3rm- 
pathetic insight, by a well-balanced observer, become the 
best possible interpretation of literature ; and accordingly 
one will know his Longfellow, his Holmes, all the better be- 
cause of these well-written sketches of the men themselves. 
It is, of course, only fair to the mature Curtis of our own day 
to point out that in these earlier essays the enthusiasm of the 
friend mitigates the austerity of the critic, at times even to 
an uncritical degree. The sense of perspective does not 
exactly disappear, but rather the picture shows more glowing 
color than certainty of outline. The praise bestowed upon 
Emerson and Hawthorne is too much of a piece to be genu- 
inely discriminating. In essays of far more recent date there 
are more weighty appreciations of Irving, Holmes and 
Longfellow. 

It is to the essay on Sir Philip Sidney, however, that most 
readers will turn at once. This was written in 1857 and 
often read as a lecture, but is now published for the first 
time. It is conceived in that happy, manly vein that we 
associate with George William Curtis. Its animated pages 
set forth in a lucid and interesting way the manner of man 
Sir Philip Sidney was, and the significance of his life to 
young men now. It is as far removed from a sermon as it is 
from an exhaustive historical monograph of to-day. But in 
a perfectly satisfactory way the writer succeeds in doing what 
he set out to do. One can imagine what an inspiring lecture 
it would be. And here, indeed, we are at one of the main 
virtues, and perhaps one of the main defects, of the book. 
Curtis always wrote as if he were speaking to an audience. 
That is at the bottom of these essays no less than of the de- 
lightful colloquialism of the Easy Chair. It gives them an 
air of spontaneity, of sincerity, but also of genial diffuse - 
ness. Toward the quality of diffuseness, the judgment of 
posterity is severe But we need not forecast the future. 
Whoever likes Curtis — and who does not? — will heartily 
enjoy these essays. 



"The Mogul Emperors of Hindustan'* 

A. D, ijgS-iyoy, By Edward S. Holden, Charles Scribner^s Sons, 

The painter's pictures and the writer's words may be so 
allied that the one suggests the other. Dr. Holden, having 
obtained possession of miniatures of the Mogul emperors, 
forthwith desired to know more about them. Here were ex- 
quisite miniatures of beautiful women, as well as of men who 
seemed to know how to govern their fellows ; but whether 
their story had been well told in western books, was a ques- 
tion which Dr. Holden determined to answer. He spent a 
winter in reading up the subject, and has set forth the result 
in this work. Fortunately, in our day, even on the Pacific 
coast, as we are told with a touch of local pride, trustworthy 
and scholarly books on India are produced by many scholars. 



There are, furthermore, delightful old tales of European 
travellers, jewellers, merchants and adventurers, who went to 
visit the kings with their " barbaric pearl and gold." All 
these writers, poets, merchants, statisticians, historians and 
romancers Dr. Holden has read. When we look at the 
mighty tomes of Henry H. Howorth, M. P., who has squan- 
dered most of his wealth, time and health (as he once wrote 
to the reviewer) in writing the History of the Mongols, we 
heartily welcome the present distillation, which we can sip 
in an evening or two. 

Flowing out like a mighty stream, as it were, from the 
great inland reservoirs of the Chinese world, westward across 
the continent of Asia, the great Mongol movement threw off 
a side branch into India, where the successors of the great 
mysterious personage whom Dr. Holden calls *' Chengiz " 
entered Hindustan to inundate the land with blood and then 
to raise up miracles of architecture. They founded a won- 
derful state, and, of their line, Tamerlane, Akbar and 
Aurangzeb became world-famous. The Moguls were great 
in war and peace, and reigned in prosperity. Changing their 
religion from Buddhism to Islam, they were yet wonderfully 
tolerant, and in due time their excesses in war were forgot- 
ten in the splendors of peace. The compiler makes his prose 
narrative glow with all the resources of poetry, which, despite 
its Oriental exaggeration, casts a brilliant glow over the nar- 
rative. While he is liberal in quotations, it is only fair to 
say that he has so digested his mass of material that the re- 
sult is delightful. There were tyrants among these great 
Moguls, but as a rule it must be acknowledged that, for 
Orientals, they were fairly good rulers. Some of the women 
of the hne were noble characters. With both picture and 
text the compiler does not fail to tell of the beautiful Em- 
press Mumtaz-I- Mahal, who was buried in that wonderful 
dream in marble, the Taj Mahal. The great dynasty tot- 
tered to its fall when it came into collision with the European 
powers, and the British soldier blew to pieces the last rem- 
nants of its glory. Dr. Holden thinks that advance in India 
has been steady toward a consciousness of solidarity, en- 
lightenment of the masses and. capacity for political rights. 
If the British are to keep their splendid empire, they must 
incorporate the various races that inhabit it into a loyal and 
united people. Altogether, this book is noteworthy for its 
fascinating material, so orderly in its arrangement, and for 
its timeliness as an illustration of one notable period in that 
wonderful and varied Oriental world which seems now on the 
point of breaking up before the pressure of the western 
nations. The volume is illustrated with reproductions of 
photographs and of the miniature portraits of the Mogul 
emperors and empresses. 



«• This Qoodly Frame the Earth " 

By Francis Tiffany, Houghton, Mifflin 6* Co. 

Mr. Tiffany starts out with an argument to prove that even 
those who imagine themselves to be impecunious may travel 
around the world without any real expense. There is no 
valid excuse for not putting a girdle of travel around the 
globe. Indeed, to his mind, it is << the happiest means of 
escape from the outlay one is subjected to by staying pro- 
saically at home." 

With this paradox, he starts off and takes us over the ball 
on which we daily stand and nightly lie. Being a man of 
this end of the century, he devotes an octave of chapters to 
Japan, and another to India, glancing also at China, the 
tropics, the land of the pyramids and the other country 
which once was holy, but is now absurdly so-called. Every 
page contains a mixture of wit and wisdom, for the writer's 
digestion was good, his personal equation at harmony with the 
universe, and his adventures were all apparently delightful. 
His philosophy, distilled from a good many years of many, 
sided acquaintance with the world, is of the sunny sort. 
Evidently he knows what an intolerable bore the pragmatic 
retailer of guide-book stuff is. He quotes no authors and 
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tells not only what he saw, and thought, but all in a most de- 
lightful way, as in a " smoke-talk." In Minnesota the action 
of wheat on his imagination is suggestive of an advertise- 
ment, which we forgive for its wit. After crossing the 
Pacihc, his first view is of a sea, sky and land transfigured in 
the sunrise. Before snow-crowned Fuji, he cries out : — " Oh, 
the beatitude of volcanic forces, when they eventuate in such 
a miracle of beauty." Then, below and before him in the sam - 
pans, stand the little men of Japan looking as if they had just 
stepped out of a bath of walnut juice. They are in Sep- 
tember costume, being clothed in a handkerchief; they are 
in their right mind, however, for they are intent upon a job 
and some coin. " What an intoxicating feast of backs, and 
chests, and loins, and legs, developed by a lifetime of 
stand-up rowing " I As one reads along his pages charmed 
by the delightful style, there are hundreds of luscious sen- 
tences which are to the aesthetic taste like ripe grapes, fresh 
from the vineyards of Lake Keuka. Take this, for example — 
* The root thought of Buddhism, — the soul uplifted hke a 
sunlit peak above the clouds of this storm- troubled sphere." 
Being a Bostonian, Mr. Tiffany has read well the writings 
of those Americans who have lived in Japan longer than the 
English and Continental rhapsodists or slanderers, and have 
studied the mind, and heart, and century stratified thought 
of the Japanese people. He writes one chapter on the art 
of Japan, which is worth some volumes on the subject which 
we know of. His critical and appreciative discussion of the 
question of missions is redolent of sympathy and built on the 
solid ground of history, nature and commonsense. His 
remarks about the "monkey wisdom" (as the Japanese 
would say) of those who write fluently on " the absurdity 
and futility of every kind of mission" are both pointed and 
timely. Evidently the number of donkeys in the missionary 
body is vastly less than the number of those in the long- 
eared fraternity who have, as Mr. Tiffany suggests, "about 
the religious endowment of monkeys," and who write a 
great deal of nonsense and ignorant criticism of missionaries 
to which publishers give undue honor in print, paper and 
binding. In China the author seemed to experience a 
tumble from delight to disgust. His remarks on the Canton 
examination hall go to the root of Chinese stupidity and re- 
fusal to learn even by experience. "The Chinese man's 
head is subjected to the same kind of aborting clamp as the 
Chinese woman's foot, with the like result of a lifelong 
intellectual toddle." Fun, fact and fancy abound in his ap- 
preciations and criticisms of India, but it is when in the Holy 
Land, so-called, that the author brings beaten oil with 
which to feed the lamp of his rhetoric. Here his criticisms 
and comparisons in the varied domains of history, phi- 
losophy and comparative religion are worthy of more quota- 
tion than a critical journal could reasonably afford to print. 
Even as it deserves to be, this fascinating volume is indexed. 



•'The Red Badge of Courage" 

An Episode of the American Civil l^ar. By Stephen Crane, D, Appleton 

^ Co, 

Having recently startled part of the world and amused 
another part by the unconventional thought and expression 
of " The Black Riders," Mr. Crane has now given us, in his 
latest prose work, something which can more easily be ap- 
preciated by "the general," but which, we think, will none 
the less be valued by the more discriminating. The first 
and simplest impression made by its perusal is one of power 
— ;power perhaps a thought undisciplined, perhaps a little 
youthful in the exuberance of its expression, but very real. 
A strong book, then, is " The Red Badge of Courage," and 
it is a true book ; true to life, whether it be taken as a literal 
transcript of a soldier's experiences in his first battle, or (as 
some have fancied) a great parable of the inner battle which 
every man must fight. Taking it in the obvious sense, we 
are struck, also, by the vivid power of realization which Mr. 
Crane shows at an age when he can hardly have seen 



real fighting, bom as he was some years after the close of the 
Civil War, of which the story is an episode. In assembling 
the good qualities of the book, we must name also the 
quick eye for color which is shown on every page, and not 
for the mere externals of color alone, but for the inner 
significance of its relation to the events and emotions 
under hand. Metaphors and similes, too, abound in rich 
profusion, not strung on for effect, but living and actual as 
Homer's. 

The whole book, in fact, is full of primitive elements; it 
differs from the type of an Augustan age, with its artificial 
restraints and its faint perfumes, as a virgin forest from a 
trim Italian garden. We do not say this wholly to com- 
mend ; there are certain roughnesses of phrase — the recur- 
rence of "too" as a conjunction at the beginning of a 
sentence, or such expressions as " were being rended," " a 
little ways," " the clangoring of the church-bell," — which sug- 
gest improvement ; and in the writing of dialect (always a 
delicate matter), the incessant representation of "you" by 
" yeh " becomes irritating. We question, moreover, whether 
certain expletives current among soldiers at least since the 
days of memorable campaigns in Flanders do not lose force, 
without gaining propriety, when they are written "dum '* or 
" dumb," or, with still more cryptic reserve, " a heluva row." 
But all these are small matters compared with the genuine 
force which must set Mr. Crane, as was said of him when he 
was even younger, among those who are henceforth to be 
reckoned with. 
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" The Romance of Prince Eugene ' 

An Idyl of the Time of Napoleon /. By Albert Pulitzer, 
French by Mrs. B. M, Sherman, 2 vols, Dodd^ Mi 

This tribute to the memory of Josephine's son deserves 
to appear in the artistic dress its publishers have given it. 
The lilies and the bees so prettily ornament the covers 
that one instinctively feels there ought to be something 
especially good within ; and happily the reading of a very 
few pages suggests that there is a rich treat in store. The 
author attributes the origin of his pleasant undertaking to 
the chance of glancing over the Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence of Prince Eugene, published about forty years ago, by 
A. Ducasse, in ten octavo volumes. He read with real 
pleasure the letters of the Prince to his wife, Augusta, bom 
the Princess-Royal of Bavaria, and rightly concluded that, if 
the shepherd's idyl, which poets and novelists have so often 
dwelt upon, merits the telling, the idyl that flourishes under 
the shadow of a throne is none the less worthy. In truth, 
" these letters, written during the stirring transformations of 
the Napoleonic epopee, reveal, in the exquisite tenderness 
which they breathe, one of the most charming love-stories 
which history has given us." The graceful and romantic side 
of the Prince's character can well be shown to the world, 
and the labor of disentangling his letters from an endless 
budget of war news, and from interminable technical reports, 
should find its recompense among many readers. There is, 
however, in what the reader finds here much more than the 
affecting tenderness and constancy revealed in the letters. 
Certain features of the political movements and the inner 
life at various courts are exhibited in such a way as to bring 
out very vividly, not only the character of the hero and 
heroine of this romance, but as well the real motives that 
dictated some of the greatest decisions and policies of those 
years. Indeed, one wonders occasionally if these charming 
letters have not been used as an excuse for telling the truth 
concerning some old questions. Be this as it may, it will at 
least be refreshing for those who have been reading much of 
late in recent literature concerning the Napoleonic era, to 
come upon one record that tells of the finer feelings and 
better qualities of the actors of that time — to find one 
writer, who, in a sensible, well-balanced way, can put down 
good reports, not only of Prince Eugene and his wife, but 
more particularly of Napoleon and Josephine. 
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A single chapter brings the reader up to date with the 
letters. The leading persons are all introduced, and brief 
descriptions are given of Eugene's childhood, his military 
tastes and the development of his character, together with 
an account of his marriage and of the rdle taken by the 
Emperor in bringing it about. In succeeding chapters we 
are conducted through the busy life of the Prince as Viceroy 
of Italy, his military operations in Lombardy, the Tyrol 
gorges, Russia as far as Moscow, and back again over the 
plains of Germany. The victories and honors he won and 
the various positions he held and filled to the admiration of 
his enemies and even to the satisfaction of Napoleon him- 
self are all outlined in due order. We learn in the most at- 
tractive way of his great ability and application in adminis- 
trative matters, of his popularity among his people, his phe- 
nomenal success in battle, his humanity as a commander and 
conqueror, and his faithfulness in the performance of such 
thankless duties as acting as commander-in chief during part 
of the retreat. But while all these facts illustrate with such 
striking force the character of the man, we are scarcely ever 
allowed to lose sight of the purpose for which they are told — 
that their occurring furnishes innumerable opportunities for 
demonstrating his afifection for the Princess and the children 
at Milan. And it seems that none of these opportunities 
was left unimproved. The happy features of the Prince's 
home hfe continually recall the first words of the story, which 
point out the star of love as Eugene's guiding planet, shining 
over his cradle and even far beyond his grave. On the 
eighth anniversary of his marriage he thanks Heaven for 
having given him << the most beautiful, the best, and the 
most virtuous of wives " ; but his appreciation of this fact 
was also expressed in countless other ways, and almost daily 
from his wedding-day until his death. To say that his testi- 
mony was always sincere, and that he liv/ed up to the high- 
est ideals that spring from such devotion, is but speaking 
coldly. 

It may be scarcely necessary to add that these books 
breathe the spirit of a most commendable hero-worship. 
The good things that are said of their hero and heroine are 
not without the most elaborate proof, and among the most 
obvious lessons are such as are suggested in one sentence of 
the Viceroy's proclamation to his people in 18 14, that " they 
alone are immortal who know how to live and die faithful to 
duty and honor. " The light in which Napoleon and Joseph- 
ine appear is the most favorable; and by no means the least 
interesting parts of the romance concern the real motives 
and circumstances connected with the divorce and the 
relations between the Emperor and Empress thereafter. 
Napoleon's continued affection for Josephine, and especially 
his longing for her in later years, together with his apprecia- 
tion of the consequences of their separation, make some of 
the most affecting passages in the whole story. As for the 
attitude of Eugene toward Napoleon and the other powers, 
there are ample proofs in these pages of his absolute integ- 
rity, and of the falsity of charges of treason to Napoleon that 
at some times have been urged against him even in high 
places. 

<« Westminster" 

By Sir l^ alter Besant. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

This beautiful book is a successor to the one in which 
the author has already reconstructed so much of bygone Lon- 
don — for it may not be unnecesary to remind American 
readers that London and Westminster are really separate 
cities, the one here described having a characteristic and in- 
dependent municipal life of its own. Of this, as well as of 
the monastic life of the Abbey and the gay existence of the 
Court in the vanished Palaces of Westminster and White- 
hall, an exceedingly careful and at the same time graphic 
picture is presented in these pages, with the aid of 130 ex- 
cellent illustrations, chiefly the work of Mr. William Patton. 
The somewhat unusual combination of the Fellow of the So- 



ciety of Antiquaries and the novelist in one person has 
worked wonders for the reconstruction of these long-past 
days. The careful student has investigated every trace, 
either in written history or in structural remains, of what 
was in Westminster of old, and the storyteller's imagination 
has enabled him to present the results of these researches in 
a manner far removed from that dryness which often repels 
people from antiquarian details. Among the special histori- 
cal results of the book is the demonstration, contrary to re- 
ceived opinion, that Thomey Island was a busy place of trade 
long before London existed at all ; and the narration, after 
much painstaking investigation justified by his connection 
with Westminster, of the life of Caxton in fuller detail than 
has heretofore been open to us. The curious customs con- 
nected with the privilege of sanctuary are fully illiistrated, 
with Skelton the poet as the typical figure about which they 
are grouped. 

In dealing with the Abbey, the author has avoided the 
merely architectural details fully given in other books, and 
also much (as likewise in his treatment of the Houses of 
Parliament) which belongs rather to the history of the nation 
than to that of Westminster. In their place he has given us 
much interesting detail of the kind of people who spent their 
lives within its walls, and of the manner in which they spent 
them. It is under this head that we find the most serious 
faults in the book — one of temper and one of accuracy. 
The former may be questionable, but we are incUned to re- 
gret that he should more than once mar the sympathetic effect 
of his whole treatment by cheap flings at monkery, of the 
kind which Charles Kingsley made fashionable, such as the 
antithesis (more than once repeated) between a monk and 
a man. The latter of our two accusations is unfortunately 
not a matter of argument but of fact ; the book is so full of 
careful work, and generally so accurate, that we are hardly 
prepared to find so many blunders in a short space as occur 
in the description of the monks' daily life. We cannot no- 
tice them all ; among the most surprising are his naming the 
religious vows as " of chastity, of obedience, and of stead- 
fastness ^^ (p. 141), and his supposing Compline to be sung 
at 7 A. M., between Prime and Tierce (p. 112) ; but he is so 
puzzled by the details of the divine office that he actually 
adds the time of sleep to that spent in choir, and then speaks 
of "men wearied by seventeen hours of services and cere- 
monies." While, however, the book is weak in this one de- 
partment of ecclesiastical detail, it is thoroughly good and 
valuable in all the rest, and will prove hardly short of fasci- 
nating to those who have any taste for making the past live 
again in their imaginations. 



** flemories and Impressions " 

By J. Ashcroft Noble, G, F. Futnam^s Sons, 
Under a modestly misleading title, Mr. Noble has given us 
a volume (one of Mr. Dent's tasteful productions) of rarely deli- 
catc appreciations that remind one of Whipple and Augustine Bir- 
rell at their best, with a suggestion of greater logical acumen, 
philosophical depth and spirituality. Mr. Noble's book is, indeed, 
one of the lonely few that can be forgiven in this dread day when 
the reader must cope, not only with the author, but with the 
author's interpreter, biographer, appreciator, executor and under- 
taker, till he is reminded of the realistic ditty : — 
•* The bigger fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite 'em ; 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum / " 

The cool, crisp and unhesitating diction found in these essays 
justly merits the author's own characterization of George Eliot's 
prose: — •* It is strong, simple, flexible; it has ease with dignity, 
and glow without glitter, and neither rises above nor falls below 
the expressional needs of the matter which it embodies." If for 
no other reason, we should be ready to extend to the author the 
right hand of fellowship for his whole-souled and whole-hearted 
appreciation of our beloved Autocrat. But when we have read 
his other chapters, on Elleray Wood, Sandycombes, and •* Music 
in Prose," we are ready to give him both hands, and pronounce 
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his introductory ** Justification" as needless as an apology to 
"Thanatopsis." ** Through all my mediutions/* writes the 
author, •* the music of that stream runs in silver thread of mel- 
ody, and I think how for centuries and aeons before man was 
soothed by its lulling murmur it babbled and chattered in the 
listening ear of God. Nor can I doubt * * ♦ that even the 
Infinite Mind found pleasure in the earthly music which fairly 
though faintly echoed celestial harmonies." 



while mostly of canoes and rapids and lone fishermen with tucked- 
up trousers, show also vistas of Cambridge towers and Hallstadt 
houses ; for our author has fished and waded not only in the Adi- 
rondacks and in Canada, but in the Tyrol and Britain as well. 



••Hans Breitnumn in Qermany '* 

Tyrol By Charles Godfrey Leland, /. B. LippincoU Co, 
This book might have been called **Hans Breitmann in 
Clover," for Mr. Leland's world-renowned ** Dutchman" was 
surely never in better care nor in more congenial company than 
during these his wanderings in ''de Tyrol." Wherever Hans 
sits him down and blows the froth of! his mug, he finds at the 
bottom — not Truth, indeed, nor anything so commonplace, but 
some wonterful ballade, or peaudiful legend, or tclightfool folk- 
tale, on the way to which he encounters many a bubbling fancy 
and sunless sea of German metaphysics. After going over a list 
of books about the Tyrol with the notion of making use of them 
— at least the names — in his book, a frtsche Idee, a ganz 
originelle Gedanke let itself in upon Breitmann's mind — namely, to 
write it all out of his own head, **und nod porrow nodings from 
nopody of any gonsequence " ; which accounts for its being a work 
multiform and multifarious, ** diverse and prose," and containing 
a little of everything et quibasdam aliis. 

So he made a start at Innsbruck by watching children's games, 
which naturally led to a tale of; the Archduke Sigismund and 
his giant, Nikolaus Hurdl. In the town of Hall, which is all be- 
salted, Hans learned the glorious ballade of * * Der goat mit der 
shpoon " and the story of Georgli and the Signore Moncenigo. 
Up in the mountain solitudes **de all-aloneness of Natur " struck 
him so greatly that he felt obliged to people them with spooks and 
ghosts, but only to discover that the land was already overpopulated 
with them. Sixty different species of ghosts dwell in the deserted 
huts on the high pastures all winter, and, in the most accommo- 
dating way, leave in the spring, when the herdsmen return. And 
as for witches, there is a trace of the witch and three drops of 
devil's blood in every woman of those parts. This appears clearly 
in the ballads of ** De Bell of Kaultern" and " De Hazelwitch." 
At Botzen he found the story of the Dead Head and the student, 
Johannes, and the legend of *• De Alte Tappeiner " came mingled 
with the flavor of real Mocha in a country which tries to persuade 
itself that fig coffee is better. Our friend Hans improves with 
age, and this latest book is one of his best. It is supplied with 
cover design, title and frontispiece by the author. 

•• Little Rivers '• 

A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness, By Henry van Dyke, lUust' 
Charles Scribner^s Sons, 
A BIG RIVER is like a great booby, a little one is more apt to prove 
a lively companion : that is the substance of the Rev. Dr. Henry 
van Dyke's reasons for preferring the smaller streams. He talks 
of AUegash and Aroostook largely in the words of the bigwigs of 
literature. The Ampersand reminds him of Julius Caesar ; and if 
he drops a hint about the beauties of •• Down in a Coal Mine " on 
P^S^c 50, there is a learned allusion to the humors of Galen on 
page 51. It is good to go a-fishing, like Simon Peter, good, also, 
to tell fish stories — the bigger the better, — cold type tends to 
produce a shrinkage of values in such cases : the best stories can- 
not be printed. For the same reason, the wilderness in books is 
usually Ume. It is one thing to scramble and climb and slide and 
swim, and another thing to read about such performances. It 
was therefore wise, on the whole, of Dr. van Dyke to invoke the 
poets from time to time. It is a fact, as his Adirondack guide 
says, that a man may get a lot of fun in the course of a natural 
life **a-chasin' chumps of wood"; but it is also interesting to 
chase a common notion from Hamerton to Stevenson, or from 
••The Arabian Nights" to Shakespeare. 

It is pleasant to know that a hedgehog is also called a ••quill 
pig," but something as finely incongruous is a Wordsworthian 
stanza about a miller and his girls apropos of a gang of backwoods 
lumbermen. These little surprises are continually cropping up in 
Dr. van Dyke's pages. He informs us that Abraham and Sarah 
and thsir angelic guests were free from the base tyranny of the 
plumber, the paper-hanger and the gasman, but not more so than 
the camper-out on the banks of Lake St. John. The half-tone 
engravings with which his book is illustrated are very good, and. 



Two Britisli Bird-l>ook8 

/. BfiHsh Birds, By W, H, Hudson. 2. The Pheasant. By H, A. Mac- 
pherson^ Stuart- Wortley and A, I, Shand, Longmans^ Green 6r* Co, 

Although the former of these books (i) appeals most 
largely to a British audience, it is a very desirable addition to the 
library of our own lovers of birds, for we are better fitted to 
understand and appreciate the merits of the birds of this country 
by knowing something of the ornithology of other countries, and 
Mr. Hudson's volume teaches us a great deal about the birds of 
Great Britain. The text is delightful reading and the illustrations 
spirited and correct — a fact the more acceptable because of the 
many lamentable attempts at bird portraiture. It is particularly 
gratifying to find the author speaking so plainly about the perse- 
cution of rare species by ** collectors," for the offense is common 
also in this country. Mr. Hudson's charming pages give us the 
cream of the knowledge contained in expensive and, to many, un- 
attainable volumes. The colored plates are most excellent and we 
fancy the reader will long linger over those of the teal, dotterel and 
roseate tern, as he will also, doubtless, over the spirited plate 
representing the mallards pursued by a falcon. Illustrations like 
this, representing not only the birds, but phases of bird-life, are par- 
ticularly instructive, often teaching more than the most carefully 
worded text. Altogether, it is a beautiful book and as valuable as 
it is attractive. 

At last we have another of the beautiful volumes of the Fur 
and Feather series. The Pheasant (2) is a veritable treat, even in 
these days of many and most excellent books. In the same lucid 
manner that characterized the natural history portions of the pre- 
ceding volumes of the series, Mr. Macpherson has given us an 
exhaustive account of this pheasant which has figured in history 
for many centuries. As the pheasant is a semi-domesticated 
rather than wild bird, there has not been the same opportunity 
afforded the author to write of nature as when treating of grouse 
or partridges, but there is no dullness in his pages. A word here 
is called for, with reference to Thorbum's beautiful full-page plates. 
It is not often that illustrations so perfectly supplement an author's 
text. Those who have wandered after sundown in our own wild 
woods, will delight in the representation of roosting pheasants, on 
••a frosty night." To the sportsman, the second section of the 
volume, by Stuart-Wortley, will prove pleasant and profitable 
reading ; but to the general reader, pictures of dead birds will not 
forcibly appeal, particularly if the birds depicted are to be eaten 
by some one else. Mr. Stuart-Wortley is so enthusiastic a sports- 
man that the existence of other foes of the pheasant than man 
is treated with no consideration, and he would annihilate every 
hawk, crow, owl or magpie within miles of a *• preserve." Here 
is an open question and we do not side with the author. There 
are other values in the world besides pheasants, and the indis- 
criminate slaughter of birds of prey invariably works mischief to 
agricultural interests. Mr. Hudson, in the ••British Birds" just 
mentioned, speaks of the kite as ••another melancholy example of 
the effect of the pitiless persecution of some of our finest birds 
by game-preservers, and, as the species becomes rare, by collect- 
ors." The question arises whether it would not be better for 
everybody, if there were more birds of every kind, and fewer 
pheasants. It is true, hawks and owls are not good to eat, but 
they are delightful to look at, and the eye has some rights, as well 
as the stomach. Mr. Shand, in writing of the cookery of the 
pheasant, does not merely give us a series of recipes — a few pages 
of a cook-book — but treats his subject historically as well as gas- 
tronomically, and lightens his pages with delightful anecdotes. 



Literary Rambles 

/. Literary Shrines : The Haunts of Some Famous American Authors, 
2, A Literary Pilgrimage among the Haunts of Famous British Au- 
thors, By Dr. Theodore F, Wolfe, J, B, Lippincott Co, 

These are two very pretty little volumes. The former takes 
us to the homes and haunts of sundry famous American authors, 
beginning with a visit to Concord, Mass., ••a village of literary 
shrines," associated with the names of Emerson. Thoreau, the 
Alcotts, Ellery Channing, Margaret Fuller, and others. The 
scenery and localities are minutely and graphically described, in- 
cluding those connected with fictitious characters as well as their 
creators. We see where Zenobia was drowned^apd where Haw- 
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thorne wrote her story; where ''Little Women " was penned, 
where Robert Hagburn lived, where Cyril Norton was slain, and 
the homes of Septimius Felton and Rose Garfield. The last rest- 
ing-place of the illustrious Concord company is not forgotten. 
Then we travel to literary Boston and its suburbs, with excursions 
to Salem and Marshfield. In the city we linger in "The Old Cor- 
ner Bookstore, " where authors most did congregate in the golden 
days of Ticknor and Fields, and look up the dwellings of these 
authors, too many to be catalogued here ; thence to Cambridge, 
with its memories of Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Agassiz, Hig- 
ginson. Horton, Howells, Clough. and many another; and then 
to the '• Wayside Inn " at Sudbury, Whittier's Amesbury home 
and his later residence at Oak Knoll, through the witch- haunted 
streets of Salem, to Aldrich's Ri vermouth, and to Celia Thax- 
ter's Isles of Shoals. Brook Farm and many minor places of liter- 
ary note are incidentally included in the journeying. An excur- 
sion to the Berkshire Hills follows, with reminiscences of Bryant. 
Beecher, Fanny Kemble, Catherine Sedgwick, Herman Melville, 
to say nothing of Thoreau. Hawthorne, and others already men- 
tioned; and **A Day with the Good Gray Poet" at Camden 
closes the record. The illustrations are photogravures of the 
** Wayside" at Concord, the Thoreau-Alcott house, the grave of 
Emerson, and the home of Longfellow. 

In the * * Literary Pilgrimage ** we go in the same genial com- 
pany to Great Britain, making some stay at first in London and 
its vicinity. At Hampstead and Highgate we trace the localities 
rendered famous by Dickens, Steele, Pope, Johnson, Leigh Hunt, 
Keats. Shelley. Hogarth, Coleridge, du Maurier, George Eliot, 
and others ; then we make our way by Southwark and Thames- 
side to Chelsea, getting glimpses en route of the ghosts of Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, Pepys. Walpole, Herbert, Addison, Shaftes- 
bury, Locke, Bolingbroke, Gay, Smollett, and Carlyle. Out of 
town we turn our reverent steps to Stoke-Pogis and its church- 
yard ; and later follow Chaucer's Pilgrims on their road to Canter- 
bury, making a halt at Gad's-Hill, redolent of FalstafT and *' Boz," 
and pausing again at Rochester to visit Pip's churchyard, the 
Bull Inn where the Pickwick Club lodged in rooms 13 and 19, 
and the venerable Cathedral described by Jingle and referred to in 
many of Dickens's other tales. Space permits only a mere allu- 
sion to rambles amid the haunts of Byron, to Warwickshire 
crowded with associations, to Haworth. the home of the Bront6s, to 
the Land of Burns and his Highland Mary ; or to tours to Brus- 
sels, where Charlotte Bront6 taught, and to the shores of Lake 
Leman. beloved of literary folk no less than of the common 
**run" of tourists, for the sake of Byron, Shelley, Voltaire. 
Rousseau. Mme. de Sta6l. and scores of men and women famous in 
English and other fields of authorship. This volume is illustrated 
with photogravures of the Castle of Chillon. Stoke- Pogis's Church. 
Newstead Abbey, and the home of Annie Laurie. 

The books are not too large for the pocket, and may well be 
made a part of the cultivated tourist's equipment on either side of 
the ocean. 



New Books and New Editions 

"Pictures OF Rustic Landscape." by Birket Foster, in- 
cludes many pleasing woodcuts of the modern English school of 
engraving, for which Mr. Foster has been one of the most pro- 
lific designers. Engraved by Dalziel. his light and pleasing touch, 
and his invariably picturesque composition, appear in these pictures 
of English lanes, woodland glades, ivy-covered cottages, river and 
coast scenes, winter and summer subjects. To accompany the 
pictures, Mr. John Davidson, author of •• Ballads and Songs. " has 
selected appropriate passages of prose and verse from modern and 
ancient authors. His general purpose in making these selections 
was, he says, to present in an anthology the thoughts and feelings 
of some lovers of the country and of country life. But. as he 
judiciously remarks, the artist in black-and-white— he might have 
said any artist in form and color — seldom depicts landscape with 
an eye to the same details as commend themselves to the artist in 
words. Nevertheless, there is an appreciable connection between 
such a masterpiece of descriptive prose as Richard Jefferies's 
** Summer in Somerset" and Foster's picture of "The Brook- 
side " with the foxglove in flower, the hare in the grass, the water- 
ousel by the brink of the stream. Stevenson's *' Walking Tours, " 
old Isaak Walton, the late Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Robert Hcr- 
rick. John Burroughs, Emerson, Hazlitt, Tennyson and Gilbert 
White are drawn upon for the text. The cuts are well printed, 
though upon paper that is unnecessarily loaded with enamel. A 
portrait of the artist forms the frontispiece of the volume. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 



•• In Veronica's Garden." Mr. Alfred Austin seems to have 
taken root, for it is the same pleasure ground, if we mistake not, that 
he has already described in • * The Garden that I Love." We meet 
the same characters, too — Lamia and Veronica and the Poet ; and 
Veronica's silver tea urn shines on the blue cover. But, if anyone 
be tired of that well-kept paradise, so are not we. We can sym- 
pathise with the enthusiasm that has led the author to get clever 
French wood-engravers — in an age of cheap processes — to en- 
grave the pictures of his lawns, his ivied gables, his flower-beds 
and gravelled walks. It captures us at once when he says that 
the garden in April smells most of wall-flowers, those perfumed 
but still homely first cousins of cress and mustard. It must also 
smell at times of rotted leaf-mould, pulverized peat and contribu- 
tions from the manure-yard ; but there are no roses without thorns ; 
and when the Poet tells us how 

" Spring came out of the woodland chase, 
With her violet eyes and her primrose face. 
With an iris scarf for her sole apparel ** — 

if we find the description too flowery, we may by turning over a 
few pages come upon the corrective, in a doleful tale of soft soap 
and paraffin. And at the end comes winter and a departure to 
warmer climes from "a rather doleful-looking manor-house." 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

♦ * * 

••He wrote out his charming little ideas just as they occurred 
to him " is the best praise that Mr. Vernon Blackburn can find to 
bestow on old Isaak Walton, in his introduction to that worthy old 
fisherman's book of ••Lives." •• Heis little, * * ♦ but as a beau- 
tiful insect." ••He potters * * * with delicious ease and uncon- 
sciousness." In truth, it is Walton's unconsciousness that is his 
charm. One can be as much at his ease with him as with an herbiv- 
orous animal. Should a steer write the lives of illustrious bulls — 
monarchs of the herd — it would be some such book as this. But 
we wonder how anybody can find him light or insect-like, even when 
his talk is of fishing. His works are of those that the world peri- 
odically loses, and finds again, with a little thrill of pleasure, as 
when a man finds some bulky trifle that has been put away and for- 
gotten. There will doubtless be many more editions of the 
••Lives." but it will be difficult for the modern printer to give 
them a dress more becoming than that in which the present edi- 
tion appears. Its buff cover, engraved portrait, solid type and 
rough edges are all in keeping with its literary contents. 

(Stone & Kimball.) Among the year books for 1896 are 

• • The Helen Jackson Year Book, " compiled by Harriet T. Perry 
(Roberts Bros.), and •• A Daily Staff for Life's Pathway," selected 
and arranged by Mrs. C. S. Derose. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
From the latter we quote a Turkish proverb, which we do not re- 
member having seen before: — ••All that thou givcst thou wilt 
carry away with thee." Both books are illustrated and appro- 
priately bound. •• The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Au- 

relius Antoninus, " translated by George Long, and provided with 
a biographical sketch and a study of his philosophy, is a new 
volume in the Elia series. The book is bound in olive green 
leather, stamped with a design of oak-leaves and acorns. In a 
box. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 



The very cream of Mr. Stockton's humor is to be found in 
one of the new volumes of the Cameo series, entitled justly •• A 
Chosen Few." There are to be had in daintiest garb for my 
lady's Christmas present from a discreet admirer, ••Negative 
Gravity," the deathless '• Lady or the Tiger ?" the •• Wreck of the 
• Thomas Hyke ' "and • • Asaph, " to mention the familiar names of 
a few of the nine stories represented. Mr. Stockton's bid for the 
regard of posterity rests not a little on these tales, and we could 
only wish for him. in pathetic memory of ••His Wife's De- 
ceased Sister, "that all he had written were as good. (Chas. Scrib- 

ner's Sons.) We have received a copy of the ••Cincinnati 

Souvenir" of the Atlanta Exhibition, which consists of a *'plca 
for American decorative art," with illustrations by Mr. Ben Pit- 
man from the examples of wood-carving, potfery painting and 
other work of the sort, exhibited by the *• girls and women of Cin- 
cinnati." The designs are in that curiously unhappy eclectic style 
at one time known in England as •'Victorian Gothic." and which 
some Western architects have since dubbed the *• American style." 
They show, however, that the fair executants possess a good 
share of technical skill, and. doubtless, good taste will come in 

time. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Many biographies and reminiscences and appreciations have 
been written of Spurgeon, the great preacher, but standirg 
out like a lighthouse above the rocks is the Rev. W. 
Wilhams's •* Personal Reminiscences of Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon." For many years Mr. Williams was a near neigh- 
bor and personal friend of the great Baptist, whose theology 
never got beyond the seventeenth century, but whose pure and 
uplifting Gospel blessed thousands. . This book is loaded with 
the most appetizing bits of Spurgeon's table-talk, wit and pungent 
sayings, and with many-sided proofs of his profound knowledge 
of Scripture and his acquaintance with modern literature. The 
book is as entertaining as it is rich in provocations to reflec- 
tion. The numerous illustrations are mostly of the things and 
places within the ken of Mr. Spurgeon as a daily rambler and 
lover of all things old and good. It were easy to fill a page with 
good, choice extracts from this volume. Spurgeon never got over 
his nervousness, which was terrible just before he went into the 
pulpit, and yet he knew that this was one of the secrets of power. 
The man unmoved by an audience will not be able to move his 
hearers. He quotes : — •' Luther trembled before he went into the 
pulpit, so also did John Welsh and John Newton." Once he 
said: — ** If you ever take two texts for one sermon, mind they are 
congruous ; for example, you must not give out • He went and 
hanged himself ' and ' Go thou and do likewise.* " And again : — 
*' I should like each man to cultivate a high-toned ministry. By 
tone, I don't mean twang — avoid that. " Here is another of his 
utterances: — **We are greatly in need of first-class ministers. 
There are stars [/. ^., men without a charge] against many names 
in the Handbook. Mind you don't get among the stars." With 
other books about Spurgeon in rnind^ we confess to have enjoyed 
this the most. It is fresh, iHistudled, informing, suggestive and 
amusing. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

* « « 

**The Witness of Denial" is a booklet made up of ex- 
tracts, or, rather, an artistic abridgment, of the lectures on mod- 
ern English prose-writers given at Wellesley College by Miss Vida 
D. Scudder. She lays emphasis upon the great fact that modem 
English prose cannot be taught or studied without reference to 
the great men like Mill, Carlyle, Newman, Spencer, Harrison, 
Maurice and Arnold. Discarding in this little volume the critical 
accompaniment, and much of the necessary verbiage of the class- 
room, the accomplished lecturer sets forth, in appropriately 
headed chapters, the movement of mind as it emerges from the 
intellectual and ethical background of this inquiring century. The 
substance of the text confirms the profession in the preface, that 
the tone of the book is candidly Christian and Catholic. The 
chapter on religion and humanity is especially luminous and im- 
partial. Its frank criticism and felicity of illustration, as well as 
its excellent English, will commend the little work as a fine aid 
to reflection. While the author holds in substance to the 
teachings of the Holy Catholic Church, a spirit of freedom 
breathes on every page — freedom which is reverent and obedi- 
ent. Her conclusion is that "the Church Catholic may in the 
future command allegiance, not by the claim she asserts, but 
by the power she reveals." (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

* ♦ * 

**In Friendsphip's Name" is a compilation of short pas- 
sages of prose and poetry from authors living and dead, which has 
met with such success that it is now in its seventh edition. The 
compiler, Mr. Volney Streamer, seems to have a genius for this 
sort of work, and finds available matter where some of us would 
hardly think of looking for it. **What Makes a Friend" is in 
some sort a continuation of the former volume, but contains 
chiefly not so much praise of friendship as definitions and opin- 
ions about it. Among the authors quoted are James Whitcomb 
Riley, Seneca, Ouida, Sophocles, Arthur S. Hardy and St. Chrys- 
ostom. Both books are well printed on one side of the paper 

only. (Lamson, Wolfe & Co.) The art of writing what 

the French call * ' pens^es " has never been successfully cultivated 
in English, and it does not seem to be in Mr. John Davidson's 
power to naturalize it. Many of his ** Sentences and Paragraphs " 
are of a sort that might give a mild literary flavor to the Sunday 
newspaper. Of these, the best are a short essay with transla- 
tions from the Hungarian poet Lenau, an eight-page account of 
the Wise Men of Gotham, and the paragraphs on Carlyle. The 
best, and, indeed, the only quotable phrase in the book, is at the 
expense of Boston. That city is, he says, **a diseased nervous 
centre." (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

« « « 



A NEW edition of the novels of adventure of Charles Lever 
begins with *' Con Cregan," the work which Lever produced 
anonymously to obtain money to meet an emergency, and which 
so mystified the critics that they almost unanimously hailed the 
new Irish writer as a much more gifted person than the author of 
"Harry Lorrequer." The Mexican scenes and incidents in this 
book Lever says he obtained from an American officer who had 
been in the Santa F6 expedition, and who related his adventures to 
the author during many strolls they took together in the Country 
near Lucca. '* Roland Cashel," which folloins, was also i^rittcn 
in Italy. *• Maurice Tiemay," in which occurs the celebrated ac- 
count of the •* Castle bar Races," and •* Sir Jasper Carew " take a 
volume each, the two former works requiring two volumes apiece. 
Phiz's inimitable illustrations to ** Con Cregan " are reproduced ia 
a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. Con dancing the 
fandango with La Sefiora, crossing swords with his adversary in 
the duel scene, and holding forth at the ordinary, are among the 
artist's most admirable creations ; and Roland Cashel admiring 
Maritana, and Sir Andrew in the picture-gallery, are nowise infe- 
rior. These etchings, printed separately on plate- paper, are ac- 
companied by delightful little vignettes in the text. Van Muyden's 
etchings to ** Sir Jasper Carew " and to ** Maurice Tiemay " are . 
more highly finished, but less spirited. They are, however, very 
clever, both as etchings and as illustrations. The make-up of 
the edition is admirable and in its dark green covers, decorated 
with borders and emblems in gold, it will be an ornament to the 
bookshelves. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

* * * 

There could be few more profitable Christmas presents for 
all members of a household than Elizabeth Bryant Johnston's 
" George Washington Day by Day." It is an exaltation of the 
quotation calendar idea, being a short statement of what the 
Father of his Country did, and where he was, on each day of 
each year of his life, arranged to be read with the progress of 
the calendar. Of course, there were great difficulties to be over- 
come in establishing events in the day of their occurrence, and 
the editor deserves much credit for her faithful work. The book ' 
is embellished by photographs of Washington's various head- 
quarters, and altogether is -a desirable and convenient adjunct to 
the student's machinery for the study of American history. 

(Baker & Taylor Co.) **The Household of Sir Thomas 

More " has passed through many editions, but none so attractive 
as that just brought out in London, with an introduction by the 
Rev. Dr. W. H. Hutton (who gives interesting information con- 
cerning the almost unknown author, a Miss Manning), and twenty- 
five exquisite illustratioYis by Messrs. John Jellicoe and Herbert 
Railton, who have been very happy in their reproduction of the 
old-time personages and their surroundings. The book is likely 
to be a favorite during the holiday season and afterwards. (Im- 
ported by Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 

* « ♦ 

** Under the Old Elms," by Mary B. Claflin, is a little vol- 
ume of reminiscences of the old house at Newton, Massachu- 
setts, which once belonged to General Hull of revolutionary fame, 
and later to Governor Claflin. It is written Jn a simple and un- 
pretentious style which disarms criticism, and is full of memories 
— some worth preserving, others hardly so, except as family tra- 
ditions — of various distinguished people who at one time or 
another were guests in the house. President Hayes and Henry 
Ward Beecher, Newman Hall and P^re Hyacinthe, Senators Sum- 
ner and Wilson, Professors Drummond and Holmes, Whittier 
and Greeley and many more — it is a heterogeneous company which 
passes across Mrs. Claflin's canvas ; but for New England people, 
especially, these little anecdotes attached to famous names are not 
without their interest, and the familiar reminiscences of Dr. S. F. 
Smith which are here set down have a sad timeliness not thought 

of when the book wa^ written. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) The 

** Cossack Fairy Tales," translated from the Ruthenian by R. 
Nisbet Bain, include versions new to Er glish readers of many old 
favorites. The helpful beasts are here, the serpent wife, a Cos- 
sack Cinderella, and a marvellous version of the Tar-Baby story, 
in which a straw smeared with tar captures in succession a bear, 
a wolf, a fox and a rabbit, who, to save their skins, furnish the 
lucky owner of the tar-ox with plenty of honey, mutton, poultry 
and cabbages. Most of the tales have an even more homely turn 
than the corresponding German versions, and it is possible that 
some of them are older. The illustrations, by E. W. Mitchell, 
are< in general, very clever. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
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•«^My Japanese Wife: An Idyll/' by Clive Holland, is a 
dainty little booklet robed in ail the colors which an azure sky, a 
sapphire sea, maroon, crimson, scarlet and russet maple-leaves, 
grassy sward, a gray-and-white sea beach, pearl-hazy mountains, 
snow-white junk-sails and a yellow veranda (on which stands a 
Japanese maiden in full dress) can yield or suggest. It is just 
about the size of a lady's hand, and of the thickness of her 
thumb. Within, each sheet of hard, smooth paper is like a visit- 
ing-card. There are several prettily drawn full-page pictures, and 
all through the volume are sprinkled little oddities of Japanese 
flowers, articles of dress, utensils and bijouterie^ in tiny pictures 
no bigger than' a coin. There are, also, attractive initial letter- 
pieces. From the title-page, with its floral suggestions, to the 
finis, beneath which stands a crane, combing his wing-feathers 
with his long beak, everything suggests the hand of an adept 
book-maker. The literary part, however, is of the thinnest tissue 
imaginable. At Najaski (which is the Japanese for Nagasaki), 
the author takes to himself a tnousmi (which in plain Japanese 
means a girl or maiden), and, capitalizing the common noun, he 
speaks of her in all her charm and loveliness : — " My Mousm^ ! 
with Dresden china tinted cheeks, and tiny ways ; playing at life, 
as it always seems to me, with the dain:y grace of Japan, that 
idealised dolt*s-house land." This tnousmi \it resolves to make his 
wife, and to take to London, which fact he communicates in his 
first chapter, thereby leading us to expect a psychological ro- 
mance. Since several thousand foreigners have described Japan 
from the outside, we had hoped that here would be a light set in- 
side the amber. But no, the booklet is simply a string of de- 
scriptions of clothes, tea-houses, landscapes, customs, manners, 
nature and household array, and of mother-in-lawism kA a pleas- 
ant sort. Thfeend of the story is- that the author, having realty 
married his temporary companion, instead of dropping her as 
Pierre Loti did Madame Chrysanth^me, actually makes her his 
companion for life in love and law. Yet we hear only the throb 
of the engines which carry the steamer out into the ocean swell. 
We quite agree with Mr. Holland (who has given us, as it were, 
an apostrophe or exclamation mark, rather than a story) that *' it 
is only the unknown which is terrible " ; after which sentence im- 
mediately follow finis and the toilet-making crane. (Macmillan 
&Co.) 

Books f6r the Young 

Among the annual Christmas books there are few that are 
waited for more eagerly, or that give more serious satisfaction to 
their juvenile readers, than the books that Mr. G. A. Henty in- 
variably prepares for his colony of readers. His stories are so 
uniform in excellence that little more is necessary than an outline 
of the plot a^d subject of each of his three new volumes. 
•• Through Russian Snows " is a itory of Napoleon's retreat from 
Moscow, and describes the fortunes of two brothers who through 
the exigencies of life found themselves on opposing sides — one 
making the terrible march of privation from Moscow to the fron- 
tier, the other employed as an aide to Sir Robert Wilson, who 
had been sent by the British Government to support and help the 
Russians against the general foe. The careers of both the 
brothers are honorable, the one lad being as learned as the other 
is compassionate. The latter quality in the end procured for the 
brother who had been forced into the French army pecuniary ad- 
vancement that made him a rich man. On that terrible retreat he 
found a little child, and cared for it, sharing with it his meagre 
rations, and keeping it warm in his own coat. This child, the 
reader will be surprised to learn, was a little Polish countess with 
immensely rich relatives, who rewarded her rescuer in truly noble 
style. •• A Knight of the White Cross," the second story, deals 
with the struggle of the Knights of St. John to conquer Moham- 
medanism and maintain the Christian faith. This order took part 
in the struggle with the Moslems for the possession of Jerusalem, 
and later established itself at Acre, whence it finally removed to 
Rhodes, where it sustained two sieges by the Turks. The first 
siege, long before the final possession of the island of Malta 
made the order's stronghold impregnable, forms the chief sub- 
ject of this book, but before Mr. Henty carries his young hero 
to the waters of Asia Minor, he gives a good picture of the con- 
fusion of affairs in England during the wars of the Roses, when, 
in the year 1470, Warwick the King Maker was treating with the 
high-spirited Margaret of Anjou for the reestablishment on his 
throne of her husband, the imprisoned Henry VI. The battles of 
Barnet and Tewksbury are fought and Warwick is killed before 
young Gervaise Tresham, bereft of family and cause, starts off 
to the East to fight a constantt)a€tle against foes that brought to- 



gether Yorks and Lancastrians in common sympathy, 'the third 
and last of Mr. Henty's volumes, •• The Tiger of Mysore," is a 
story of the war with Tippoo Tip, which finally ended that mons- 
ter's career in the last year of the eighteenth century, when 
Mysore was divided and the English had some protection for life 
and property in India. The hero of the tale is a boy whose father, 
captain of an English trading- vessel, had years before been 
wrecked on the Indian coast, and with other unfortunates sent 
into the interior as a prisoner. The boy grows up with the one 
aim that when he is strong enough and knows enough about life* 
he will sail to India in search of the father whom he and his 
mother, after years of suspense, still believe to be alive and held 
in Tippoo's territory. The tale is concerned more with the boy's 
quest and its successful outcome, than with the conflict that led 
to Tippoo Tip's defeat. (Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

•* In the Okefenoreb: A Story of War Time and the Great 
Georgia Swamp," by Louis Pendleton, describes the adventures 
of two boys who get lost in the immense swamp, fall into the 
hands of a gang of Confederate deserters in hiding in its inacces-^ 
sible depths, and are held by them as prisoners. It is filled as 
full as it can well be with all sorts of exciting events, ending only 
with the restoration of the boys to their home. Incredulous 
** grown-ups " might be inclined to question the possibility of the 
story as told ; but no such doubt will occur to juvenile readers, 
who, we think, will be pleased with the book. The author evi- 
dently knows the locality well, and his dialect, whether *• Cracker" 
or Negro, is good, possibly almost too good for any but older 
boys. (Roberts Bros.) A new version, extracted from sev- 
eral Italian folk-tales, of the wellrknowa' ^tory of "Beauty and 
the B^ast " is called " Zelinda and the Mbnster." In this version 
the m3nster is a satyr who gains the complete human shape in the 
end. The author, Mary Stuart Wortleyt, Countess of Lovelace, 
besides gathering the most picturesque, incidents out of various 
other versions, French and Italian, has illustrated them in a series 
of drawings reproduced by photogravure. Her Zelinda is a very 
pretty maiden, her monster is not too horrible, and she shows a 
good sense of composition i la Watts. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) 

♦ ♦ * 

It is easier to throw a glamor of romance over King Charles's 
dashing Cavaliers than over the puritanical Roundheads, and it is 
for that reason, we suppose, that so many English writers for the 
young, in dealing with that great historical period, idealize King 
Charles and his followers and give far from flattering pictures of 
Cromwell and his men. Marryat did it in *' The Children of the 
New Forest," but he lived in the beginning of this century ; George 
Manville Fenn, however, who has done it again, lives in its IsSt 
decade. After all, this is a matter for our English cousins to 
look into, though Cromwell is more than a national, or even an 
Anglo-Saxon, hero. That the story of ••The Young Castellan," 
who held his father's castle against the Roundheads while that 
father was serving his King, will be read with breathless interest, 
there can be no doubt in the minds of those who know Mr. Feon's 
happy talent of stirring his young readers to the heart. (J. B. 

Lippincott Co.) Louis Belgrave, the young millionaire 

whom the young readers of Oliver Optic have met in several earlier 
books, is the chief character in that author's new volume in the 
AU-Over-the-World Library. The regions visited by Louis and 
his guests on board the Guardian Mother are the Nickobar Islands, 
Rangoon, the coast of Burma and the Malay Peninsula, the 
islands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. A space on the promen- 
ade deck has been fitted up as a conference-room in which mat- 
ters of interest are discussed and much information imparted in 
regard to the countries visited. To keep up the interest and dis- 
guise the information, numerous adventures have been deftly in- 
troduced. (Lee & Shepard.) 

« « « 

••Chris and the Wonderful Lamp," by Albert Stearns, 
is a really amusing travesty of the tale of Aladdin, in which the 
wonders of the Arabian Nights are brought down to date, the 
genie is made to dress in modern costume and become his mas- 
ter's double, to sing comic songs, to build a Turkish palace in 
South Dusenbury, to play baseball and perform many other un- 
accustomed and fatiguing miracles, demonstrating to his satisfao 
tion that an American small boy makes the most tyrannical of 
masters. He consequently takes the fiist opportunity to escape, 
which comes when he accidentally gets hold of a copy of LincoUi's 
Emancipation Proclamation. The book is illustrated. (Century 
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Co.)— The Renaissance Booklets, of which six have been 
published so far, cootain many good lessons — of brotherly love and 
faith and helpfulness. Among the authors represented in these 
six booklets are Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, Rosa Nouchette Carey and 

Mary E. Wilkins. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) Willis B. 

Allen's **The Mammoth Hunters" tells of three New York 
boys who went to Alaska to hunt for ivory among the remains of 
prehistoric animals. The tale is mildly interesting and harmless. 

(Harper & Bros.) Of the same grade, but with a daintier cover, 

is ''Reube Dare's Shad Boat," by C. G. Roberts. (Hunt & 

Eaton.) For a good illustration of the art of writing **an 

infinite deal of nothing." "The Partners," by W. O. Stoddard, 
easily takes the lead of anything in the line of stories to which 
we have yet been subjected. (Lothrop Pub. Co.) 

* « * 

The naval exploits of the Civil War form the subject of 
** Jack Benson's Log; or. Afloat with the Flag in •61," by Charles 
Ledyard Norton, which is the first volume of the Fighting for the 
Flag Series. Early in 1861 Jack Benson, who came of good old 
New England sailor stock, enlisted and was placed on board Old 
Ironsides, which he helped to save from attempted capture by the 
secessionists at Annapolis. He then saw service on a blockading 
steamer, captured prizes, and shared in most of the fighting that was 
going on in the early part of the War. The story is illustrated by 

George Gibbs. (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co.) Two stories 

of Colonial and Revolutionary times are •* Neal the Miller " and 
** The Boys of 1745 at the Capture of Louisburg," by James Otis, 
The stories are readable, have the right patriotic nng, and are 

illustrated by L. J. Bridgman, (Estes & Lauriat.) Rob 

Merry was an awfully good college boy, and Sibley Cargrove an 
awfully wicked one. We know tluit he was wicked, because he 
went to Boston and fell among thieves when Rob was studying 
hard ; and for the rest we must believe the author^ Rob gradu- 
ated with honors, and Sibley went home to die of consumption : 
he had caught cold, said the doctor, and that was a wicked thing 
to do. But Rob married the schoolmistress, and probably lived 
happily forever after, a model for young men to imitate. His 
story may be read in "Two College Boys," by the Rev. Edward 
A. Rand, ivho opines that the root of aU evil is the flowing bowl. 

(Thomas Whittaker.) 

* * « 

A new edition of the late Celia Thaxter's •* Stories and Poems 
lor Children " is sure of a hearty welcome from young and old. 
The cover in green and gold would have pleased the eye and heart 
of the author, symbolical as it is of her love for flowers, the sun 

and the brightness of Nature. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Marjorie Doyne had grown up with Frank Glenister, and in the 
course of years had become his ^nc/€. But her stepmother died, 
and she took charge of her father's household, and then nursed 
her stepbrother, who was dying of consumption, putting off from day 
to day her marriage for the sake of duty. So finally Frank Glen- 
ister broke of! his engagement, she had an attack of brain-fever, 
recovered her health to discover that she could love another, and 
married him. The stepbrother died in a Christian state of mind. 

(Thomas Whittaker.)- The ** Great Appointment" of 

which Mary Goodwin Plantz tells her readers was given to Wilbur 
Bsnton, a young clergyman who had applied to his bishop for the 
poorest place in the Conference. It was situated in the Maine 
wilderness, and the flock consisted of miners. Helen, the young 
man's sister, accompanied him and helped him in his work. (Hunt 

& Eaton.) "The Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls and a 

* Golliwogg ' " have been pictured by Florence K. Upton, and told 
in verse by Bertha Upton. The book is intended for very little 
ohildren, (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

« « * 

Sunday is a typical English children's magazine, not nearly so 
bright, and not nearly so flighty, as some of our own. but containing 
lots of pictures, stories and poems. As its title indicates, many 
of these are of a religious cast, and Bible personages, scenery and 
stories appear with what to* American children will seem alarming 
frequency. The cover has a picture in colors of an old sailor and 

two children by the sea shore. (E. & J. B. Young & Co.) 

Of •* Thomas Boobig: A Complete Enough Account of His Life 
and Singular Disappearance," by Luther Marshall, a ** com- 
plete enough account " is contained in the title. We may add, 
however, that the hero is a New England giant, big as Gog upon 
Magog's shoulders, and that the book, if wisely used, may help to 
teach the young idea how to shoot in the direction of element- 
ary arithmetic and geology. (Lee & Shepard.) Sturdily 



optimistic, even if somewhat goody-goody, is Charlotte M. 
Yonge's **The Carbonels," a tale of progre'ss, of threshing, 
machines and the march of intellect, which it is almost as great 
a pleasure to read as Mr. Atkinson's statistics or a leading article 
in the Sun on the business outlook. Miss Yonge's rustics, es- 
pecially her women, are always well drawn, and there are few 
pages that the most hurried reader will wish to skip. The few but 
clever illustrations are by W. S. Stacey. (Thomas Whittaker.) 

* * * 

Of the Indian stories published this season. Kirk Monroe's 
"At War with Pontiac" is by far the most important. It is a 
dramatic story of the condition of the frontier colonics from the 
year 1743 ^o the close of the French and Indian War, but chiefly 
concerns itself, of course, with the personal fortunes of a boy 
who as a child had unconsciously saved the life of Pontiac, for which 
deed the latter had marked him with the totem of the bear. This 
tattooing on the hero's arm saved his life several times, when the 
Six Nations rose under Pontiac and made common cause with the 
French against their English neighbors. While older minds will 
feel that nroch romance, in the character of Ah-Mo, the gentle and 
accomplished daughter of the Indian chief, has been mingled with 
historical fact, younger readers will make up for any such lack of 
sympathy by the undoubted interest they will take in the growing 
attachment between young Donald Hester, who carried about with 
him the magic circle of the bear, her father's totem, and the Indian 
maiden, his daughter. The story book should be in the hand of 
all children who are struggling with this period of American his- 
tory. They need just this kind of spirited narrative to fix forever 
in their minds the perils of frontier life when Detroit was a fort 
and trading-post, and all the diplomacy of Sir William Johnson 
could not keep peace between the Indians and English. The book 
is capitally illustrated by J. Finnemore. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

* * ♦ 

The scenes of •• Roger the Ranger," by Eliza F. Pollard, are 
laid quite as often in Canada as on the English frontier, and its 
historic background is the conquest of French Canada — a back- 
ground which the author has hoped would but intensify the dis- 
tinctness of- her four chief figures — Montcalm and Wolfe and the 
two lads who are the fictitious heroes of the tale. One of them 
joins an Indian tribe and takes a chief's daughter to wife, while 
the other, his early friend, becomes the Ranger noted far and wide 
for his skill in outwitting the Indians. The story lacks coherency 
and firmness of touch. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) Another In- 
dian STORY is called ''The Young Rancher; or. Fighting the 
Sioux," by Edward S. Ellis. In this volume no attempt is made 
to follow any records of history. Mr. Ellis's fancy is as un- 
bounded as the horizon of the great plains, which the heroes of 
his book illumine with deeds of imperishable valor. The scene of 
the tale is laid in South Dakota, near the eastern foot of the Black 
Hills, and the narrative describes the adventures of a family that 
was driven from its ranch by the Sioux and forced to take refuge 
in the nearest United States fort, while the young son, the hero of 
the tale, makes his way to them as best he can. There are the 
usual hair-breadth escapes, the usual young Indian who, out of 
friendship for the hero, gives information against his tribe, thus 
saving the lives of all concerned, and the usual conclusion of 
thanksgiving to Almighty Providence that mercifully extricated 
them all from perils and destruction. (Henry T. Coates & Co.) 

* ♦ * 

•• Chilhowee Boys in War Time," by Sarah E. Morrison, 
records the fortunes of the two families that, as described in an 
earlier volume, called ••Chilhowee Boys," had crossed the Ten- 
nessee Mountains in true emigrant style, and taken up their abode 
in the fertile but rugged hills of that State. Parson Craig had no 
sooner started his little school toward which he had bent every 
energy, than the War of 181 2 broke out, and there was a call all 
over the country for men. The lads were too young to go, so it 
fell to the duty of the fathers. These manfully left their ploughs 
in the field, their pens in their ink-horns, and followed their coun- 
try's flag. How the boys and women fared at home is conscien- 
tiously if laboriously told in the present volume. We cannot but 
remark, however, with the evidence of the two stories, this and 
the earlier one, before us, that the author's style would gain in 
conciseness, her stories in saliency and interest, if she abandoned 
her constant efforts to point a moral and inculcate a lesson, and 
instead gave herself up to the pleasant activity of stories that con- 
tain much first-rate material. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) *• Jack 

Alden," by Warren Lee Goss, is a spirited tale of a boy's ad- 
ventures in the Civil War. He starts his army career as a private 
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in 1 86 1 and ends i^ at the close of the War as a captain and 
member of a general's staff. Between these two periods he 
marches with the Sixth Massachusetts through Baltimore, is 
wounded and sent home, returns to. the front, is present at the 
battle of Antietam, the attack on Marye's Heights, and the battle 
of Chancellorsville, is taken prisoner and suffers the horrors of 
Libby, from which he manages to escape in time to be present at 
Petersburg, Appomattox and the announcement of Gen. Lee. The 
whole atmosphere of the story is convincing, and, as it is told with 
good feeling and moderation, it may well be recommended to the 
boys of a later generation, who would, had the opportunity been 
theirs, have followed the flag of their cause. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

« ♦ * 
♦'Little Miss Phoebe Gay," by Helen Dawes Brown, is the 
brief record of a few happy months in the life of a fascinating 
little maiden. Little Miss Gay was the youngest member of ** an 
old-fashioned family, " by which is meant, the more brothers and 
sisters, the merrier. Her grandmother and grandfather lived 
with them, thus adding untold riches of fairy-lore and love to 
Phoebe's bright young life. The author tells us with what delicious 
terror this little thistle-down of humanity used to traverse the 
long dark passage that led to grandma's room and lifted the handle 
of the door to the cheery sound of grandma's welcome ; with 
what choking trepidations she went with grandma, one never- 
to-be-forgotten day, to make a visit to the beloved and revered 
Miss Alcott ; how she learned the meaning of the word sackeryfice^ 
when she bought the poor little battered cat from some rough 
boys, instead of the blue parasol her heart was set on ; how Para- 
dise, in the form of the long chambers wherein apples were dried 
for winter, was lost to Tommy and her ; how she learned the 
rivers of Asia on the longest day of her life ; how she and Tommy 
surprised the family with their Christmas tree, and, finally, how 
she played an important part in her sister Lilian's love-affair. 
This is Miss Brown's first effort, we believe, in juvenile fiction. 
She is sure of a hearty reception from the large audience which 
she thus addresses. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

* « ♦ 

A VOLUME that has doubtless been looked for with impatience 
by the readers who have followed Witch Winnie's career, is called 
** Witch Winnie at Versailles," by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney. 
The author has performed the difficult feat of retracing her steps 
and filling in the hiatus in the lives of her little community of ar- 
tists, caused by the appearance, out of its turn, of the volume 
called *• Witch Winnie at Shinnecock." How well Mrs. Champ- 
ney has succeeded, her girl readers may be left to find out, for, 
after all, it is for them that ^e has filled her book with beautiful 
pictures and padding of the past and charitable schemes for the 
future. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) *• Turning Points in Suc- 
cessful Careers," by W. M. Thayer, is a book that may be 
said to be paged with good intentions, but which, like many 
another effort, falls far short in the achievement. It contains de- 
scriptions of some conspicuous act or point in the lives of fifty or 
so distinguished men and women, about whom the author has 
written on an average of from 'five to ten pages of biographical 
matter. Such books as these are well known to have a fascination 
for minds that satisfy their very temperate thirst for knowledge by 
thimblef uls, and they have their use without doubt. But it is time 
to raise a protest when our noblest and best are made to fit a pro- 
crustean theory that dwarfs the significance of their whole after 
life. The author announces that * * The chance of a lifetime comes 
to every man," and it is his effort to illustrate that it comes but 
once, and that it is a combination of outward circumstances, in- 
stead of a concentration of inward forces, that makes the man. 
This has led him to emphasize his '* points" by a series of sub- 
titles of which the following are examples : — "Lord Shaftesbury — 
The Kitchen Maid who Guided Him to a Noble Life " ; ** Sir Isaac 
Newton— The Kick from a Playmate that Moved Him to Win " ; 
*♦ George Washington — The Mother's Tears that Made Him 
Father of His Country," etc. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

* * * 

It is not every author who possesses the combination of tal- 
ents necessary to enable him to illustrate his own books ; Mr. 
Howard Pyle is fortunate in being able to give with his pen- 
cil the exact idea of what his pen has written, and very well he 
has done it in * • Jack Ballister's Fortunes, " though the pictures 
do not perhaps show to the same advantage as on their original 
scale, and though a person familiar with boats might cavil at some 
of the details of the one which depicts Miss Eleanor Parker's 
rescue. As for the story, it is happy in its choice of subject ; the 



scene is laid in the picturesque colonial days of Virginia, and the 
hero's • • fortunes " cause him to arrive upon it nolens voiens, kid- 
napped (like a certain David Balfour) by the machinations of a 
rascally uncle. They lead him further into an unwilling service 
to the notorious Blackbeard, one of the pirates who at that time 
infested the Atlantic coast, and make him the instrument of res- 
cuing from the same blood-stained hands a charming damsel of 
good family, whom he afterwards marries, though the author 
leaves us for a moment in painful suspense as to whether the 
story is going to end as it should. The plot, then, is good ; but 
the execution strikes us as being a little heavy for a boys' book, 
the language being not infrequently diffuse and over the heads oif 
its public. Yet perhaps the boys who get the book for a Christ- 
mas present will be too happy in the society of pirates to be as 
critical as a hardened reviewer. (Century Co.) 



Shakespeariana 

Edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dodd's ^* Beauties of Shakespeare »'' — A new and very neat 
edition of this well-known compilation, now nearly a century and 
a half old (it was first published in 1752), has just been issued 
by Messrs. Crowell & Co. It is in two small volumes, tasteful in 
typography and binding, with photogravure frontispieces, the one 
being the Stratford portrait of Shakespeare, the other a view of 
Holy Trinity Church as seen across the Avon. The book is better 
known, by the by, than the history of the Rev. William Dodd, its 
editor, who was hanged at Tyburn in June, 1777, for forging 
Lord Chesterfield's name to a bond for 4200/. Debts incurred 
in extravagant living tempted him to the crime. Dr. Johnson and 
other friends made every possible effort to save him from the 
extreme penalty of the law, but in vain. 

Music in Shakespeare. — In the November number of The 
Looker^On, a new monthly and a promising one, devoted to 
musical, dramatic, and literary topics, there is an interesting arti* 
cle on *• Music in Shakespeare," by Mr. Louis C. Elson, an ex- 
cellent scholar and writer as well as musician, long connected 
with the New England Conservatory of Music in Boston. It 
contains much curious information which will be welcome alike to 
students of. music and of Shakespeare. On one or two minor 
points I venture to think that the writer is wrong, as I have tried 
to prove in a note appended to an article on the same subject 
which will appear in the December number of the same magazine. 
The article was sent to the printer before I had seen Mr. Elson's ; . 
but the two deal with different aspects of the subject, which, in- 
deed, might furnish material for several more papers. I may add 
that Mr. W. H. Fleming, an officer of the New York Shakespeare 
Society, and author of several series of magazine essays on 
Shakespearian topics, is the literary editor of The Looker-On^vfhxch 
is published at 8 Broad Street, New York, for two dollars a year. 

Shakespeare in Oklahoma, — A New York bookseller sends me 
the following note which he received from a man in Oklahoma 
Territory a week or two ago : — 

' ' Be pleased to inform me what you will furnish me Shakespere's 
original works in one volum, I do not want it dramitized in any way, 
but his first and original work in one small volum. I am informed it is 
not to be had only in some extensive ancient book store in New York City.** 
The same gentleman says that he recently got a letter from a cus- 
tomer in Arkansas who had found a paper copy of one of Shake- 
speare's plays. He thought it very fine, and suggested that it 
ought to be reprinted for popular sale. 

Anne ** Whateley" alias Hathaway. — A lady in Sharon , 
Mass., sends me a note on the occurrence of the name of Anne 
*• Whateley " in the episcopal register at Worcester as the woman 
licensed to be married to William Shakespeare, November 27th, 
1582. She suggests that *'it might be a mistake made in copy- 
ing a badly written Hathaway,** as the two names *• do not look 
unlike when written with the old-fashioned small w." She illus- 
trates this by writing both names in the old style, and they cer- 
tainly might be mistaken for each other. But, since the Whate- 
ley woman is said to be of •'Temple Grafton" while Anne Hath- 
away was of Shottery, it seems more probable that the scribe 
misunderstood the name or somehow got it confused with another. 
The Baconians have tried to make capital out of the entry ; but 
the bond licensing the marriage has the right name, and, as Hal- 
liwell-Phillipps remarks, is ' * of course of infinitely higher author- 
ity than the entry." 
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In Books 

We are not measured by that one chance date 

When we were born. In other times we live. 

The friendships of to- day are fugitive 

To the long kingly line that keep their state 

In books — the good and beautiful and great. 

More wisely well we love them, for we know 

The hidden springs whence their pure virtues flow. 

Some accident of time hath brought us late 

To these fair shores — and who would change the hour? 

It is a glorious and immortal power 

Which makes our years coeval with all time. 

We sit with Israel's shepherd kings of old, 

To Ida mount, when Greece was in her prime, 

Or walk with Eve in Eden's twilight gold. 

James Herbert Morse. 



Current Comment 

Mr. Howells's "Good Society." — Money is treated by Mr. 
Howells as an insignificant factor, and rank is not mentioned at 
all. The Vanderbilt motto, '*A duke's a duke for a* that," has 
not struck him as one of those social phenomena which are essen- 
tial to a philosophical inquiry. Though a novelist with a realistic 
turn, and a proper contempt for the * * Puss-in-boots " style of 
fiction, he has constructed a wholly romantic system of "good 
society, " in which people behave with as much disregard for the 
facts of life as we find in fairy tales. Men by becoming equal are 
to become sinless. Inequality, according to Mr. Howells, is the 
mother of iniquity. Murder, theft, illicit passion, are all traced 
to this one source. In a world of superiors and inferiors we have 
plentiful crops of wickedness ; but when there are no inferiors, 
the social harvest will be of quite another sort. — Tke Speaker. 



Plotless Fiction. — The decadence of ''plot" in modem fie- 
tion is very remarkable. There are many novelists, but very few 
story-tellers. It is rather a rare experience to be led on from 
•chapter to chapter by a sustained interest. We have strings of 
adventures ; tales with a moral and (much oftener) tales without 
one; snippets which have really no space for the author to ** spread 
himself " in any direction, published in washing-book covers, rivu- 
lets of text in meadows of margin ; but with the three-volume 
novel plot has almost disappeared.— /aw/j Payn^ in The lUus- 
4rated London News, 

« « « 

••Gems from the Operas." — Every box was filled, and there 
was a lavish display of jewels and handsome gowns, it being the 
first general gathering of people in society in full evening attire 
since last spring. Mrs. Astor was quite regal in black velvet and 
silver, with a stomacher of diamonds, and some handsome jewels 
in her coiffure. While her beautiful daughter-in-law, Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, was fair to gaze upon in a gown of white satin, made 
with large puffed sleeves of turquoise blue velvet, the corsage being 
ornamented with some superb jewels. Mrs. Lloyd Brice's blond 
beauty was shown off to excellent advantage in a gown of pale 
lemon-colored satin and lace. Her jewels were diamonds, emer- 
alds and pearls. Beside her in the box sat Mrs. Henry Sloane, 
who seemed ablaze with diamonds. Her necklace of solitaires 
nearly rivalled the electric lights in brilliancy. Mrs. Frederic 
Neilson was in a gown of black velvet or moire, the front of the 
•corsage covered with a network of diamonds. — The New York 

Tribune. 

♦ * ♦ 

A Literary Peeping Tom. — He [E. S. Martin] is the mor- 
alist and mentor of mundane foibles, a kindly hearted eaves- 
dropper, a smiling Asmodeus, against whose penetrating gaze the 
tin roofs of conventionality avail nothing. He has invariably the 
air of reading a lecture in a well-bred parlor voice to some culprit 
arraigned before the bar of etiquette, and the curious thing about 
him is that he never lets his reader suppose that the culprit is 
himself. One feels that the judge is an uncommonly ••know- 
ing" man, and while one secretly ••chortles" over the fact that 
he knows so many innocently discreditable things about one's 
neighbors, one always flatters one's self he knows nothing about 
him. — The New York Tribune, 



The Lounger 

The Yellow Book is shorn of its yellowness: it is nothing 
now but book. Some of the old writers are to be found in its 
seventh number, but they are not their old selves, except Miss 
Ella D'Arcy, but then, she never was yellow. She depends for 
her effects upon legitimate work, and has won an audience that 
will stand by her when The Yellow Book is forgotten. There is 
a little effort made to revive the color of this quarterly by one 
who signs herself ••The Yellow Dwarf." I say ••herself," be- 
cause the •• poor dears " and ** my dears " that scintillate through 
its pages are distinctly feminine exclamations. Not that only, 
but the whole tone of the paper is that of pose. It is the most 
labored attempt at smartness that I have read in many a long 
day. Really, the sophomoric naughtinesses of the earlier volumes 
of The Yellow Book were brilliant compared with this. The Sat- 
urday Review attributes the article to the editor, Mr. Harry Har- 
land. (See London Letter.) 

♦ ♦ « 

•• •Yellowness' in literature," writes E. C. from New 
Albany, Indiana, ''is not so recent a quality as might be sup- 
posed. The term, in regard to objectionable characteristics, 
must have had significance when Thoreau wrote • A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,' as the following excerpc 
shows: — •The New Testament is an invaluable book, though I 
confess to having been slightly prejudiced against it in my very 
early days by the church and the Sabbath-school, so that it 
seemed, before I read it, to be \ht yellowest book in the cata- 
logue.'" 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The case of Miss Lanchester, a young woman ••who did," 
is exciting the London public. It is a miserable story, and the 
worst of it is that it is probably only one of many instances where 
impressionable young women have been influenced to wrong- 
doing by such theories as Mr. Grant Allen and other vicious 
writers advance. Miss Lanchester declares that she had not read 
Mr. Grant Allen's book, and that she worked out her theories by 
herself. Perhaps so. Mr. Allen unfortunately is not the only 
person in England who is trying to pervert the young. He has 
disciples, and his doctrines are aired from one end of the country 
to the other : Miss Lanchester has imbibed them without know- 
ing it. I think that Mr. Allen would be much less of a leader if 
his followers appreciated what he does not hesitate to coafess — 
that he finds that such stories as his •• Woman Who Did" and 
the Hill-Top series pay him in hard coin better than anything he 
has ever written, and for that reason he writes them. Now that 
he has found the vein to work, he is working it to the bitter end. 
I have sufficient confidence in the British matron to believe that 
Mr. Allen will soon run his little day and be snuffed out. 

« * « 

Col. R. M. Johnston of Baltimore, referring to my quota- 
tions from, and comment upon, a reported interview with him, 
published in a Chicago paper, writes to me as follows: — ••What 
I said about contemporary men-of-letters was that in my judg- 
ment the average among them was not quite equal to that in the 
generation last past. What I said about Chicago (and I believe 
so fully) was that whatever might be the resultant of the 
claims of Boston and New York in the East in that behalf, Chi- 
cago, I believed, was destined to become the literary centre in the 
West. I did speak of Miss Jewett (and Miss Wilkins) in terms of 
high, and of Mr. Stedman of highest, praise ; but I spoke also of 
others whom the interviewer omitted to mention. What I said 
regarding contemporary British poets was to a question of my 
opinion regarding the probable bestowal of the Laureate', my 
answer was that, if only excellence in poetic talent were required, 
it must devolve upon either Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Morris. The 
paragraph's opening words that I had gone to Chicago • to lecture, 
and remained to be interviewed ' are so near being insulting, that 
you, as other gentlemen are wont to do in like circumstances, 
might feel it both a duty and a pleasure to retract them." 

♦ * * 

I HASTEN TO ASSURE Col. Johnston that the words to which 
he refers were written in no unfriendly spirit, and that I am sur- 
prised that he should have taken them so seriously. Nothing that 
I know of him as an author, or as a man, would warrant anyone 
in writing of him in a way calculated to hurt his feelings in the 
slightest degree. Nor was there anything in the interview, even 
as misreported, that should cause anyone a moment's annoyance, 
or provoke him to attack the author. 
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For yet another recent paragraph in this column I must ex- 
press regret — the one in which it was intimated that Gen. 
Meredith Read has occasionally shown undue solicitude lest his 
merits and position should not receive that acknowledgment to 
which he believed them to be entitled. I am assured by one who 
knows him intimately that he is, in reality, a gentleman of the 
utmost modesty, who, so far from pushing his unusual claims to 
public recognition, has steadfastly sought to conceal his light be- 
neath a bushel. Nothing is left, therefore, but to deplore the 
publication of a word calculated to convey a different impression 
to readers unacquainted with the General's true character. 



I SHOULD HAVE to read Mr. Stevenson's "Vailima Letters." 
even if I had not intended to, just to see which reviewer is right, 
he of The Athenaum, who says : — ** It were idle to deny that this 
book is a disappointment," or A. T. Q. C, who says in The 
Speaker: — *• Eagerly as we awaited this volume, it has proved a 
gift exceeding all our hopes — a gift I think almost priceless." 



The hell on earth to which Stevenson introduces us in 
**The Ebb-Tide," when the three beech-combers set sail on a 
vessel supposed to be laden with champagne, seems to the land- 
lubber an exaggeration of the possibilities of life at sea. That it 
is not so, that the picture is in no sense overdrawn, was shown 
by a recent despatch from San Francisco, announcing the arrival 
from Newcastle, N. S. W., of the British ship, Aberfoyle. The 
vessel started on her long voyage early in the year. When she 
bad been out a few days, the captain began drinking, and. real- 
izing his incapacity to handle the ship, turned her over to the first 
officer. But soon afterwards, in a terrific storm, the latter was 
washed overboard. The man at the wheel knew enough to keep 
the ship's head to the sea, but neither he nor any other member 
of the crew understood navigation. Meanwhile, the captain re- 
maining intoxicated, and growing daily more violent, it became 
necessary to lock him up in his cabin, where he swallowed a bottle 
of carbolic acid and incontinently died. ** For weeks the ship 
drifted aimlessly about, the men being without the slightest knowl- 
edge of their whereabouts. Finally, the steamer Tagliaferro was 
sighted and signals of distress were raised. The captain of the 
steamer lowered a boat, and, on learning the cause of the vessel's 
distress, placed his second mate in charge of her, who sailed her 
to Melbourne. At that portCapt. Wallace took command." With 
the daily papers before him, one need never be at a loss for 
material for a story of adventure. I believe it was Mr. Kipling 
who said that any one day's issue of the American press would 
supply a writer of fiction with plots for a lifetime. 



•« If it be true," says the London Literary World, "that an 
American publisher has offered 100.000/. for Henri Rochcfort's 
Memoirs, which are now appearing in Le Jour, we should think 
this is a * record ' offer, and one that will scarcely be declined." I 
resent the imputation against the liberality of the American pub- 
lisher in this statement. Make it a million pounds sterling, and I 
may believe it. From what I hear of these Memoirs, they must 
be interesting, for Rochefort had a wide acquaintance. He knew 
Millet when he couldn't get 300 francs for a picture, and he has seen 
Corot dance a war-dance on his canvases because no one would 
buy them at any price. 

« ♦ * 

While it really has no place in this column, I cannot re- 
frain from telling an anecdote that has just been told to me. A 
lady of my acquaintance, living in the upper part of this city, 
wanted a cook who would go home at night, and put an adver- 
tisement in the paper setting forth her needs. Among the ap- 
plicants was a Negro woman of huge proportions. 'The lady 
looked at the Negress and thought of her little kitchen. She did 
not want to state the real reason, for fear of giving offence, so 
she said, *' I'm afraid that you would not get here in time in the 
morning, you live so far down-town." ** Don't you fear about 
that, honey," said the Negress, *'it won't take me no time to 
come up on my bike ! " The lady was too dumbfounded to say 
much, but she declined to take her on the ground that there was 
no place in her flat to store the wheel. She regrets now that she 
did not ask this wheelwoman whether she wore bloomers or 
knickerbockers. 



The Tennyson Beacon Fund 

The fund now amounts to $1171.51. As soon as $1200 has 
been contributed, the subscription will be closed, and the money 
in hand forwarded at once to the Rev. Joseph Merriman, at 
Freshwater, on the Isle of Wight. 

{PitH'Lort, Nov. 1895} 

Who does not care for Tennyson of those who care for poetry 
at all ? If one out of every ten of the thousands upon thousands 
of American lovers of Tennyson would give even a dime for the 
Isle of Wight memorial, our share would soon be more than made 
up. It was assumed that at least one-third of the whole cost of 
the seaward-looking beacon to be put up in honor of the poet 
would come from 5ie greater England of American readers this 
side of the Atlantic ; and The Critic, with the alertness and 
enterprise characteristic of it. offered to receive and acknowledge 
American contributions. It has given repeated space and efforts 
toward the fund-collecting. The public should second with the 
utmost hearty help these friendly offices of The Critic, and make 
the fund, about $1,135.25 now, double that amount. Contribu- 
tions, large or small, will be acceptable from Tennyson-lovers, 
and should be sent to The Critic, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
or if sent to Poet-Lore will be forwarded promptly and acknowl- 
edged in the magazine. 

Autographs for Sale 

Some of The Critic* s readers may be interested in the Aguilar 
Library Table at the Educational Alliance Fair, to be held at the 
Madison Square Garden for ten days beginning Dec. 9. Its 
special feature will be the autograph volumes presented by promi- 
nent authors, among them Messrs. Howells, Aldrich. Owen 
Wister, Janvier, Bellamy, Higginson, Hamlin Garland, Anthony 
Hope, Henry Fuller, Gen. Lew Wallace and Mrs. Margaret De- 
land. Some of the contributors have signed more than their names 
to the fly-leaf. Prof. Brandcr Matthews has written in a copy of 
his •• Royal Marine " : — *• See that the signature is • blown in the 
bottle * " ; Mr. E. C. Stedman has written his definition of poetry 
on the fly-leaf of his •• Nature of Poetry"; and Prof. Gold win 
Smith, in a copy of his ** United States," quotes Bacon: — 
'* These times are the ancient times, when the world is ancient, 
and not those which we account ancient by a computation back- 
ward from ourselves." Mr. Poultney Bigelow wishes that a copy 
of his "Down the Danube'* '*may fall to one who hates injus- 
tice " ; Prof. Charles Eliot Norton hopes, in presenting a copy of 
the ** Nuova Vita " of Dante, •* that someone may feel with Mas- 
ter Slender, I had rather than forty shillings I had (this) Book of 
Songs and Sonnets." Dr. van Dyke writes in his *• Story of the 
Other Wise Man": — •* Those who love faith, and have faith in 
love, are of one brotherhood, all around the world, and through all 
time." 

Miss Julia Magruder presents a volume of her ** Princess 
Sonia, " and adds to the last page the well-known quotation from 
that other Princess of Tennyson's : — 

' ' And on her lover's arm she leant 
And round her waist she felt it fold." etc. 

Perhaps the cleverest lines in the whole collection are what James 
Baldwin, the well-known juvenile writer, has written in his 
** Horse Fair": — 

'* Some say the horseless age draws near 
And horses soon must go; 
But read this book and 'twill be clear 

They always did do so. 
And if the time should ever come 

To bid the horse farewell, 
Then drop a tear upon his tomb 
And con The Horse Fair welL" 
There will be many other interesting wares for sale — two MSS. 
of Richard Harding Davis, and severed of his portraits signed by 
him ; a letter of Anthony Hope Hawkins, framed with his portrait, 
and the same of Constance Fenimore Woolson, Jules Verne, 
Max O'Rell, Austin Dobson. Mary Mapes Dodge and Henry van 
Dyke; signed portraits of Frank Stockton, Edward Eggleston, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. Riggs) and Marion Crawford; a 
rare four-page letter of Oliver Wendell Holmes, and a beautiful 
engraving of Robert Louis Stevenson, of which only a dozen 
copies are to be found on sale in New York. On December 1 2 
Mr. Bronson Howard will sell to the highest bidder five separate 
lots of the works of Sir Henry Irving, autograph copies of which 
have been presented by the latter. On the evening of the 
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14th, Mr. A. M. Palmer will sell five copies of "Trilby," signed 
by the author and recently brought over from London by one of 
the ladies of the Table. Further details regarding the Fair may be 
had by addressing Mrs. Alfred Meyer, 801 Madison Ave., New 
York. 



Canadian Copyright 

Mr. Hall Caine was entertained at a farewell public banquet 
at the Russell House, Ottawa, on Nov. 25, when the chair was 
taken by Dr. Montague, Secretary of State, who was supported 
by four other Ministers of the Dominion. 

In responding to the toast of the evening, Mr. Caine outlined the 
terms of the probable settlement of the question at issue as fol- 
lows : — 

"Gentlemen, I want to tell you, and also the public outside, 
that the better legislation which Canada promised to authors is 
under way. The much disputed Copyright Act of 1889 will 
never again be offered to your Parliament or sent to England for 
Imperial sanction. Instead of that there will be an amended act 
to be called the Copyright Act of 1896. What provisions the 
Act will make is a matter to be made known by your Government 
when the proper time arrives. But I am betraying no cabinet 
secret when I say that at the conference with the Ministers of 
Justice and Agriculture, which my colleague, Mr. Daldy, and my- 
self, together with the Canadian Copyright Association and Cana- 
dian publishers, were permitted to hold in Ottawa to-day, a 
draft measure, which forms an agreement between myself as the 
delegate of English authors and the interested parties in Canada, 
was submitted and recommended to the Ministers, and we have 
every reason to hope that, in the wisdom of your Government, it 
will be regarded as a probable general basis for forthcoming 
legislation. 

**By this agreement the time within which a copyright 
holder can publish in Canada and so secure an absolute and 
untrammelled copyright is extended from thirty to sixty days, 
with a possible extension of thirty days more at the discretion of 
the authorities. Also, by this agreement the license to be granted 
for the production of a book that has not fulfilled the conditions 
of Canadian Copyright law is limited to one license, and this 
single license is only to be issued with the copyright holder's 
knowledge or sanction. Further, the copyright holder who has 
an independent chance of securing copyright for himself within a 
period of sixty days, is to be allowed a second chance of securing 
it after it has been challenged and before it can be disposed of by 
license. And finally, the royalties of the author are to be secured 
to him by a regulation of the Revenue to stamp an edition of a 
book on the issue of a license. This is the ground of the Draft 
Bill which the Canadian Copyright Association has joined with 
me in recommending to your Ministers, and on its general prin- 
ciple I have to say, first, to Canadian authors, that a bill framed 
on these lines will not put them into a position of isolation among 
the authors of the world ; and next, to the authors of England 
and America and of all the countries having a copyright treaty 
with England, that it will secure to authors the control of their 
property, and put them all alike on an equal footing, and there- 
fore it will not, I think, disturb the operation of the Berne Con- 
vention so far as Canada is concerned, or the understanding be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. Beyond this I must 
allow that the arrangement is a compromise. There have had 
to be concessions on both sides. The people who are sticklers for 
principle will condemn us all round, and there are always folks 
enough to holla for the moon when they only want green cheese. '' 



An Interview with Mrs. Stevenson 

(Mrt. Edith Setslons Tupper, In the Lo« Ang^elea Eotnimg Express) 

" Is IT TRUE that you will publish a volume of memoirs of Mr. 
Stevenson?" 

"No, I never write.** 

•* Did you not assist Mr. Stevenson in his work — do a great deal 
of copying for him ? " 

** No. Rose, my daughter, did that. My eyes are too weak. 
I know it has been repeatedly stated that I helped my husband in 
that way, but it is not true. A magazine article published just 
after Mr. Stevenson's death had as one of its illustrations a pic- 
ture of Rose copying for my husband. This picture was caught 
by a friend's kodak. When we heard that the article was to ap- 
pear and that this picture was to be used as one of the illustra- 
tions, Rose said, ' Well, at all events, I shall go down to fame in 



the role of Milton's daughter.' But when the article was pub- 
lished, underneath the picture appeared the words, * Mrs. Steven- 
son, copying for her husband. ' This, however, was nothing to 
other annoyances we have had. Private letters have been sold 
by people whom we deemed our friends. 

•♦ It has seemed," with a long-drawn sigh and a tightening of 
the hands on the arms of the chair, **as if the whole writing 
world had tried to make money out of the death of my husband. 
There was one woman here in San Francisco who came to see 
me. At first I said • No,' but relented when I saw how disap- 
pointed she was. She went away and wrote an interview, putting 
expressions in my mouth I never dreamed of using. It was ter- 
rible." 

'* What do you consider Mr. Stevenson's greatest work ?" 

••I think the story he was writing when he died, *Weir of 
Hermistoun,' the strongest thing he ever wrote. It is a great 
loss to the world of romance. He read me a chapter that last 
day — just before he died " — Mrs. Stevenson paused abruptly. 

'• Is it true that some* one— Mr. Osbourne perhaps — will finish 
it?" 

•' Oh, no !" very mournfully. ** No one could finish it." 

* * I have repeatedly seen it stated that your son would finish 
the works Mr. Stevenson left uncompleted." 

**Thatisnot true, and you will oblige me. by contradicting 
such statements. I repeat that the whole writing world has ap- 
peared to league together to make material out of Mr. Stevenson's 
death." 

In comment on the interview from which the above extracts are 
taken, M. L. B. W. writes to us from Santa Barbara, Cal. : — 
** Am I mistaken in thinking that one of Mr. Stevenson's works, 
the second series of • New Arabian Nights, * is advertised as hav- 
ing been written in collaboration with Mrs. Stevenson ? " Our 
correspondent is right : the book is so advertised. 

Mrs. Stevenson and her children sailed from San Francisco om 
Nov. 14, on the Mariposa. They propose staying at Honolulu for 
four months — till the hurricane season is past — and to return 
thence to Vailima, Hawaii. 



London Letter 

Now IS the hour of the lecturer. With the lengthening of the 
evenings, local Athenaeums take on a studious habit, and pronai- 
nent men-of-letters are invited down into the provinces to dis- 
course sagaciously upon topics kindred to their profession. Last 
night, for example. Sir Walter Besant was at Aberdeen, and who 
better qualified to speak of the ups and downs of **The Literary 
Life," about strange places he himself has studied from his youth 
up? It was a sane and helpful lecture, distinguishing tactfully 
between the artistic and commercial sides of an author's prowess 
— though not always discriminated by the modern and self-adver- 
tising novelist. Sir Walter's plea was all for that preservation of 
artistic integrity which goes to the commanding of respect. • 'With- 
out respect," he said, *• no author can hope to live beyond his own 
generation." To this respect the contemporary writer is largely 
helped by the gradual decay of any sort of contempt for the liter- 
ary calling. Sir Walter concluded with allusions to the growth 
of local literature, a useful item, as he conceived it, in the further- 
ance of **that universal human literature, which boasts so many 
million readers. " 

All his friends (and they are many) will hear with the keenest 
pleasure of the slow but sure return to health of Mr. C. Kegan 
Paul, head of the well-known firm of publishers. A few weeks 
ago Mr. Paul was knocked down by a passing cab, and his acci- 
dent threatened at one time to have the most serious conse- 
quences. It is now hoped, however, that he will be back at his 
desk in Charing Cross Road in a month or six weeks' time. He 
can, indeed, be ill-spared there. It is now close upon a quarter 
of a century since Mr. Paul associated himself as literary adviser 
with the firm of Messrs. Henry S. King & Co.. whose imprint 
will be familiar to all students of Tennyson. In 1878 he took 
over the publishing department of Mr. King's business, and com- 
menced for himself under the title of C. Kegan Paul & Co. One 
of his initial ventures was to start a publication which secured in- 
stant celebrity, and has since established itself as the most im- 
portant review in the English language ; I mean The Nineteenth 
Century. In 1881 Mr. Paul was joined by Mr. A. Chevenk 
Trench, son of the Archbishop of Dublin, and these two gentle- 
men carried on the business until the amalgamation of the pres- 
ent company in 1889. Mr. Paul's strength to the firm lay, of 
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course, in his own fine judgment — judgment abundantly evi- 
denced in his scholarly translation of Pascal's •* Pens^s," and in 
his Biographical Sketches. Many critics, indeed, have regretted 
that so much of Mr. Paul's time has been taken up by his duties 
as literary adviser, as to prevent him from having a free hand for 
authorship. The firm took on an invaluable development at the 
time of the death of the late Mr. Nicholas Triibner, when it ac- 
quired a sphere wider probably than that of any other English 
house. For Mr. Triibner had formed a considerable connection 
with American publishing-houses, was allied with several impor- 
tant Continental nrms, and, by the foundation of Triibner's 
American and Oriental Record, had put himself into the closest 
touch with Oriental literary interests. He also exported a large 
amount of paper to Lippincott's and other leading publishing- 
houses in America, and was agent to the Indian and Colonial 
governments. It was under his tuition that Mr. William Heine- 
mann first learnt the secrets of success. The present firm of 
Kegan Paul & Co., which is now under ihe management of Mr. 
Spencer C. Blackett, himself a man of many years' experience in 
the trade, continues its export and import business, its American 
and Its Continental departments, and by a strict system of per- 
sonal supervision has niade a very important branch of its second- 
hand book-trade. It acts, indeed, as general agent in every de- 
partment of the business. Mr. Paul now confines his attention 
principally to the work of literary adviser; and his extreme value 
in that post has been the more appreciated, since it came to be 
missed in the course of his present illness. 

I hear gay things of The Savoy, Mr. Arthur Symons's art 
quarterly, which is to appear in December. Each number will 
contain 120 pages, price half-a-crown. Mr. Beardsley has de- 
signed a new cover, which represents John Bull, winged 4 la 
Mercury, dancing behind footlights, with a naked imp regarding 
him apprehensively, under cover of the drop-curtain. In the first 
number will appear the opening chapters of a novel by Mr. 
Beardsley, to be illustrated by himself. Mr. Arthur Symons will 
contribute a poem, and an article on ••Dieppe in 1895." Mr. 
Ernest Dowson will be represented both in prose and verse, and 
Mr. W. B. Yeats in verse. Mr. Joseph Pennell will contribute a 
passage of art criticism, and there will be a Christmas card, ** by 
a well-known artist. " Mr. George Moore will discourse of art, 
and there will be work by Mr. Max Beerbohm. Early numbers, 
but not the first, will contain contributions by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, John Oliver Hobbes, Mr. Herbert P. Home and Mr. 
Ernest Rhys. There will be nothing decadent, nothing reaction- 
ary. The editors will print no verse which has not some relation 
to poetry ; no fiction that has not some sense of the finest in 
human nature ; no criticism that is not luminous and rational. 
As the writers say in their prospectus, they * * could scarcely say 
more." If The Savoy is half as good as it promises to be, it will 
knock the reputation out of The Yellow Book in one number. 

There is a sturdy storm brewing, by the bye, in the da£Fodil 
atmosphere of that debated quarterly. A somewhat ill-mannered 
article on •* Books," by an anonymous •* Yellow Dwarf,'* has at- 
tracted the answer of critics, and The Saturday Review attrib- 
uted the paper to Mr. Henry Harland, the editor. In response, 
the publisher inserted in The Saturday an advertisement full of 
gibes and pleasantries, making merry with the paper whose 
space his manifesto was filling. This sort of thing is becoming 
fashionable, and it is very vulgar. I hear that The Yellow Book 
is likely to be thoroughly well *• smacked" for its lack of 
breeding. 

Everyone discusses '*Jude the Obscure"; no two readers 
agree in their view of it. It is the book of the week in every 
quarter ; and, if interest and discussion make for reputation, it is 
likely to be the book of the season. Certainly, you hear of noth- 
ing else by fireside or by railway. 

London, 14 Nov. 1895. Arthur Waugh. 

Chicago Letter 

The exhibition which was opened last week at the Art Insti- 
tute is much the most interesting that has been held here since the 
Fair. It contains 116 paintings by the Glasgow men. 36 by 
Danish artists, and a few by Dagnan-Bouveret, Degas, Thanlow 
and Whistler. The latter sends three little pastels, delicate and 
exquisite in color — suggestions, dreams, flashes of light from the 
wings of the butterfly as it flits by. The Degas is a shadowy 
thing, a gray figure against light ; but in its very indistinctness lies 
a greater charm than can be found in the large half-nude woman 
which Dagnan-Bouveret calls *• La Peinture." The Thanlow has 



the honest, rugged strength of winter, the beauty of vigor rather 
than of delicacy : it is an admirable piece of work. But it is not 
these, nor the paintings by Couture, Boudin and Raffaglli, nor the 
works of the Danes, which make the exhibition notable. 

The Glasgow painters are new ; often as we have heard of them, 
this is the first time a collection of their work has travelled to this 
country. Mr. Charles M. Kurtz selected these pictures in Scot- 
land and brought them to St. Louis, where they were first exhib- 
ited at the annual exposition. From there they were sent to the 
Art Institute, which will keep them until Christmas. They make 
so distinguished a showing here that the prominence they have at- 
tained within a few years no longer seems astonishing. Their 
originality is no more remarkable than their dissimilarity. No man 
seems even to have studied with another, and it is difficult to trace 
the origin of their divergeni methods. The influence of Whistler 
is more marked than that of any other, yet they have learned much 
in France and much in Japan. But they imitate no one, and their 
art is the product of their own consciousness. Each man is a 
distinct personality, working out his own problems in his own 
way, choosing the material that interests him most, and treating 
it without regard to traditions or conventions. And this almost 
under the shadow of the Royal Academy. 

The work of James Guthrie deserves first place in any mention 
of these Scotchmen, and he would be able to hold his own with 
the painters of any country. His ** Constance " in this exhibition 
is a rare portrait, rich in color yet very quiet, frank yet reserved, 
strong yet exquisitely delicate. The handling is masterly, free and 
direct, impressionistic, if you will, with dashes of sudden color, 
but never meaningless and always carrying weight. The same 
thing is true of the *• Portrait of Dr. Gardiner," which has, how- 
ever, less beauty of color than the other. But in both the painter 
has treated his subject in a manner appropriate to itself. A lovely 
night scene is like Whistler, and a beautiful, peaceful •* Pastoral" 
shows Mr. Guthrie in another vein. His pastels emphasize still 
more his versatility, for he uses that medium with a dash and 
variety that are irresistible. E. A. Homel is as different from 
Guthrie as any man could well be, and no other artist has painted 
in quite his riotous way. Like Monticelli, he makes a god of color, 
and all other qualities pay tribute to that one. But because of 
this deference, the god is complacent and enables him to produce 
singularly beautiful effects. In the ''May Day" and "Children 
at Play, " there is an abandon which convinces one of the enthu- 
siasm of the games, but makes the pictures too much of a jumble 
to be decorative. In his Japanese scenes there is more restraint. 
No one else has brought from Japan such gay, brilliant, vivid im- 
pressions of the life there. They have a radiance which is widely 
different from native studies, and at the same time they are essen- 
tially Japanese. In composition they are often original ; indeed, 
Mr. Homel is conventional in nothing. His is a most unusual 
Ulent, which bids fair to evolve some new harmonies of color, yet 
undreamt of in our philosophy. 

T. Millie Dow's carefully finished work is a marked contrast to 
most of the others, but he, too, expresses vividly what he wishes 
to say. This honesty of purpose, this fearless directness of ap- 
peal, this habit of uttering the thought in the way which will con- 
vey its meaning most clearly, is characteristic of these Glasgow 
men. It is the only quality common to them all, and it is the 
one which makes them so diverse. There is no trace of impres- 
sionism in Mr. Dow's ** Enchanted Wood," but there is a poetic 
refinement of beauty which is very real. The touch of a poet, and 
in these men there is no sentimentality, is also manifest in James 
Paterson's **Blacknest Tarn," with its marshy foreground, and 
in R. Macaulay Stevenson's fine landscapes, in which he expresses 
the beauty of twilight and of night. His "By the Mill Pond" 
has a wonderful peace about it. There is much delicacy and 
cleverness in Mac Gregor's work, and Hamilton's "Venice " isan 
individual view of a familiar subject. David Gould, E. A. Wal- 
ton and Willian Kennedy send charming portrait heads, in which 
mere prettiness is never the primary object. Arthur Melville se- 
cures his water-color effect with the simplest means, mere dabs of 
color representing an Arab procession or a bazaar at Saragossa. 
But he says what he wishes to say, the procession is there, and it is 
moving : the crowd is animated. And besides all these there are two 
men who cannot be omitted, so remarkable is their work with 
animals. • • The Chase, " by George Pirie, a cock in hot pursuit of a 
mouse is, superb in its rendering of the fierce, tense excitement of 
the moment. It raises the sordid race to the level of a tragedy. In 
"The Aviary. Clifton." Joseph Crawhall. Jr., shows himself the 
equal of the Japanese in the portrayal of birds, but his method is 
entirely his own and inimitable. 
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An authors* reading is to be given this afternoon at Hooley's 
Theatre for the benefit of the family of the late Eugene Field. 
The audience promises to be large, as the house was nearly sold 
out several days ago. Mr. Hamlin Garland and Mr. Herbert 
Stone have charge of the arrangements, and the former will read 
two or three of Mr. Field's poems, the other writers will read from 
their own works, and it will be the first appearance of several of 
them, even in this city where they live. Mr. Henry B. Fuller has 
never read in public before, I believe, and his cooperation is there- 
fore particularly valuable. In addition to these, the names upon 
the program are Mrs. Catherwood. Mrs. Lindon W. Bates, Miss 
Lilian Bell, Mrs. Madeline Yale Wynne, Miss Harriet Monroe, 
Mr. Hobart Chatfield- Taylor and Mr. Opie Read. 

Chicago, 26 Nov. 1895. Lucy Monroe. 



The Fine Arts 

** Shooting Pictures " 

•• Shooting Pictures," by A. B. Frost, is a series of large color 
plates of sporting scenes very well drawn and executed, and suit- 
able for framing. The pictures are issued in paper portfolios, with 
descriptive text by Mr. Charles B. Lanier. Part L contains pictures 
of rail shooting in the marshes, and of bay snipe shooting in the 
salt meadows. Part II. shows a sportsman and setter after 
ruffed grouse among the hemlocks and beeches in the autumn 
woods, and a lucky hunter drawing a bead on a flying wood- 
cock among summer greenery. Mr. Lanier's articles are further 
illustrated by clever pen-and-ink sketches by the artist, whose 
work is so well and favorably known that we need not be more 
specific in praising it. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Art Notes 

The late Maurice Frederick Hendrick de Haas, who died on 
Nov. 23, was well known as a painter of marine subjects. His 
studies were made mostly along our northeast coast, and he 
was particularly happy in rendering effects of storm and sunset 
on rocky shores. His earlier works, of quite another character, 
were mostly views of English and Dutch coast scenery. Among 
his most important pictures are ** The Beach at Westhampton," 
"Sunset at Cape Ann *' and •' Farragut's Fleet Passing the Forts 
Below New Orleans." Mr. de Haas was born at Rotterdam, 
Holland, in 1832, and came to this country in 1859. He was 
elected an associate of the National Academy of Design in 1863, 
and a member in 1867. He was also one of the original mem- 
bers of the American Society of Painters in Water-Colors. 

— Mr. John W. Mackay has presented to the city of Nancy a 
large sum of money for the erection of a statue of Jeanne d'Arc. 

—The body of Mr. Calvert Vaux, the eminent landscape archi- 
tect, was found drowned at Bath Beach, L. I., on Nov. 21. He 
was born in London, 20 Dec. 1824, and came to this country in 
1848, associating himself with Mr. Andrew J. Downing, with 
whom he laid out the grounds of the Capitol and the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. Afterward Mr. Vaux joined Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, their firm furnishing the plans for Cen- 
tral Park, Prospect Park in Brooklyn, the public parks of Chicago 
and Buffalo, and the State Reservation at Niagara FaUs. Mr. 
Vaux was afterwards appointed landscape architect in the Park 
Department of this city, and furnished, also in cooperation with 
Mr. Olmsted, the plans for Riverside and Morningside Parks and 
for the small parks authorized recently by the Legislature. Mr. 
Vaux designed a number of country residences, and published a 
work on '* Villas and Cottages. " He was a member of the Greater 
New York Commission, the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Century Club. 

— Mr. Montague Marks will publish early in December, from 
the offices of TA^ Art Amateur, • • The Book of the China Painter, " 
by Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips and other teachers. It will include a 
chapter on glass painting, and contain 1 50 illustrations in black- 
and-white and six color<3 plates. The volume will be the first of 
a series of Art Amateur Handbooks. During the coming year 
Mr. Marks proposes to go more extensively into the business of 
publishing books on art and cognate subjects. 

— Among the portraits at the Portrait Show at the Academy of 
Design there are a number of great interest to students and lovers 
of literature, among them a portrait of Shelley at fourteen, by 
Hoppner, John Keats and his two brothers, by Severn, Richard 
Grant White, by John Alden Weir, two of N. P. Willis, by 
Francis Alexander and Charles Loring Elliott respectively, and, 
finally, one of Sheridan, by Gainsborough. 



— Mr. R. J. Oliphant of Oswego has on exhibition, till Nov. 27, 
a collection of American, Enghsh and French posters. His cata- 
logue may interest collectors. 

— The equestrian statue of Gen. George Gordon Meade, made 
by Mr. Bush-Brown, the sculptor, for the Pennsylvania Monument 
Commission, has been put in place on Gettysburg battlefield. 
With the pedestal, the monument is twenty-five feet high. The 
likeness is said to be excellent. 



The Drama 

«« The Home Secretary " 

This new play by Mr. R. C. Carton, with which Mr. Dan- 
iel Frohman has opened his regular season at the Lyceum The- 
atre, would have been much more plausible, not to say credible, if 
the scene had been laid in Paris instead of in London. An occa- 
sional anarchist, doubtless, may be seen or heard, even possibly 
felt, in the British metropolis, but the police do not lie awake 
o'nights on his account, nor is he thought of in connection with 
any impending social revolution. The hero of Mr. Carton's 
piece, or, at all events, the most striking figure in it, is a youth 
who has been converted into an anarchist by his unjust conviction 
and imprisonment for forgery. Having served his time and re- 
gained his freedom, he resolves to reform the social system alto- 
gether, and selects dynamite as the simplest and most effective 
agent. When the curtain rises he is at the head of a vast con- 
spiracy, and has but to crook a finger, as it were, to tumble the 
whole existing social fabric in one almighty crash. Just how he 
has obtained his infiuence, his wealth and his education, in the 
brief period that has elapsed since his incarceration, the author 
does not explain, leaving those matters, hke many others, to the 
imagination. Being sought by the police, who, of course, have 
a full description of him, he frequents the house of the Home 
Secretary himself, and carries on a sentimental but strictly pla- 
tonic flirtation with that dignitary's wife. He so impresses the 
lady with the value of his theories and the nobility of his own 
cluu^cter, that she soon regards her husband with indifference, 
and, a little later, with contempt, actually proposing to leave him 
because he declines to be false to his trust by confiding govern-* 
ment secrets to her. 

During a reception in the Secretary's house, the anarchist 
learns that one of his associates has betrayed him. In order to 
gain possession of the letter conveying that information, he 
breaks into the Secretary's private room at midnight, and is in 
the act of opening a despatch-box when he is surprised by the 
Secretary's wife. In order to retrieve himself of the suspicion of 
being merely a common thief, he is compelled to reveal his true 
identity, accompanying the confession with a declaration of love. 
The lady, promptly disenchanted, bids him depart, but before he 
can make his escape the Secretary enters, and naturally desires to 
know what his guest and his wife are doing together alone at that 
time of night. This scene would be strong, if the incidents lead- 
ing up to it were not so palpably unreal. At all events, the mu- 
tual enquiries and explanations afford chances for some effective 
acting. In the end the Secretary, convinced of his wife's inno- 
cence, gives the anarchist his liberty and immediately thereafter 
writes his resignation, holding himself unworthy to retain public 
office after betraying public trust. The curtain then falls upon 
the regular happy eeding. 

It is not worth while to point out the many obvious absurdities 
in such a tale as this. The artificiality of it aU is painfully appar- 
ent from first to last, but Mr. Carton has provided some good 
dialogue in places, and several clever character sketches. Mr. 
Kelcey is only moderately good as the Secretary, his style lacking 
the force and breadth essential to the proper interpretation of the 
later scenes. Miss Irving, too, whose monotonous delivery is a 
grave fault, has not sufficient emotional strength to make the 
wife of the Secretary very interesting. Mr. Hachett, however, 
furnishes a bold and striking, if rough and unequal, sketch of the 
anarchist and some really admirable character studies are con- 
tributed by Messrs. Lemoyne, Walcott and Gottschalk. All the 
minor parts are in good hands, and the piece is mounted and 
dressed in an exceedingly handsome manner. 

Educational Notes 

In the course of an address, delivered in Washington on 
Nov. 20, Dr. H. M. MacCracken, Chancellor of the University of 
the City of New York, urged that an earnest effort be made to in- 
stitute inquiries into the standing of state universities and coU 
leges, and to class them according to what is found to be their 
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actual condition in all relations, not their reported condition. Now 
the Commissioner of Education can only accept the reports from 
state authorities on the subject. Dr. MacCracken proposed the 
formation of an Association for Systematizing by Legislation and 
Other Means the Universities, the Colleges and the Secondary 
Schools of America, He compared a thoroughly systematized 
country such as Scotland, with its four universities, each includ- 
ing undergraduate college work as well as faculties of advanced 
and professional training, and its secondary schools, with the 
heterogeneous condition of the forty-five States in America. He 
recognized fully the lack of power in the central Government to 
shape directly the work of education in any State. Nevertheless, 
if the Government apportioned to the States certain moneys and 
renewed the appropriation for successive years, if necessary, the 
States could be, he thought, persuaded to establish laws which 
would accomplish the following objects : — i. The fixing of a 
minimum property standard for every corporation hereafter to be 
chartered to give college degrees in medicine, law, pedagogy, or 
technology. 2. The fixing of a minimum entrance and gradua- 
tion standard to be required of every college and university here- 
after to be incorporated. 3. The fixing of the amount of a money 
grant to be given by each State to existing corporations chartered 
as universities or colleges, but which fall below the recommended 
standard, on condition that they become secondary schools 
and surrender their right to confer degrees. 4. The fixing 
of the amount of a subsidy to be given to the stronger uni- 
versities and colleges in each State which may possess the mini- 
mum property requirement for college work or for university 
work, on condition that they accept and enforce the national stan- 
dard for entrance and for graduation in respect to each and 
every degree in arts and science, medicine, law, pedagogy, or 
technology. 

John Burroughs, the author, addressed the boys at the Man- 
ual Training School in Brooklyn, on Nov. 21. On the preceding 
night he lectured at the Brooklyn Institute on *♦ The Art of See- 
ing Things." 

In the November London Educational Review, Dr. John G. 
Robertson says of Johns Hopkins University : — ** One of the best 
examples of how modern languages are studied in America is af- 
forded by the Johns Hopkins University. In the organization of 
the philological department, and in the remarkable quality and 
originality of the work it produces, this institution is facile firin- 
ceps among English-speaking universities, and is certainly ap- 
proached by no other university outside of Germany." 



Notes 

Alexandre Dumas died at Marly-le-Roi in the evening of 
Nov. 27. A sketch of his life and work will appear in The 
Critic of Dec. 7. 

— This issue of The Critic is a day late, owing to the Thanks- 
giving holiday. 

— Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co/s list of new books includes 
** Gathering Clouds: A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom." by 
Dean Farrar; •• The Life of Joseph Wolfe, F. Z. S." by A. H. 
Palmer; ** The Romance of the Woods," by Fred J. Whishaw; 
'* Pioneer Work in Opening the Medical Profession to Women," 
by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell; **The Monks of the West, " by the 
Count de Montalembert ; ** In the Household of Faith," by the 
Rev. C. Ernest Smith; *'Laymens' Gazetteer of the World," 
edited by George G. Chisholm ; and ** A Monk of Fife : A Romance 
of the Days Jeanne D* Arc," by Andrew Lang. 

— Among the books recently published by Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. are **The Desire of the Moth," by Capel Vance; 
** Courtship by Command." a story of Napoleon, by M. M. 
Blake ; and in • ' The Dog in Health and in Disease, " by Wesley 
Mills. 

— Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. will bring out shortly another 
work by the author of *• The Law of Psychic Phenomena," Mr. 
Thomson Jay Hudson. It is entitled *• A Scientific Demonstra- 
tion of the Future Life." The same publishers are bringing out 
a little volume of translations, entitled •* Songs, chiefly from the 
German," by Bishop Spalding. 

— The Jewish Publication Society of America offers a prize of 
$1000 for the best story relating to a Jewish subject suited to young 
readers. It is to be in English and to consist of between 20,000 and 
30,000 words. All Mss.. accompanied by the author's name and 
address, must be in the Society's possession not later than March, 



1897. The Society reserves to itself the right of not awarding 
the prize in case none of the works submitted is up to the proper 
standard of the Society's publications. Further information may 
be obtained from Miss Henrietta Szold. 702 W. Lombard Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

— Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons announce **Amos Judd," 
the first novel of J. A. Mitchell, the editor of Life, They will 
publish, also, a short guide to the Mediterranean trip, by Noah 
Brooks ; a new edition of Stevenson's •* Child's Garden of Verses " ; 
the •* Cyclopedia of Architecture in Italy, Greece and the Levant " ; 
'•Window and Parlor Gardening," by N. J. Rose; and **The 
Poor in Great Cities." 

— The British Weekly says that *• Mr. du Maurier's profits on 
• Trilby ' are estimated at about 25,000/., and we believe the esti- 
mate to be a very moderate one. It is almost incredible that Mr. 
du Maurier sold the novel out and out to Messrs. Harper for 
1000/., the sum inchiding the manifold illustrations. The pub- 
lishers have not stuck to their bargain, but they have made at 
least 60,000/. out of the transaction, although they have set aside 
a commission for the author on sales accruing after the ist of 
January last. Mr. du Maurier has been offered 10,000/. for his 
next novel. He will be a great fool if he accepts that or any sum ; 
he ought to insist on a large royalty, and if he does, he may look 
forward to receiving at the very least 20,000/." 

— Mr. Benson has written a new story, which i*s not at all in 
the vein of • ' Dodo. " It is called * • Limitations, " and deals largely 
with art study and art life. 

— Clement Ferguson, the well-known litt&ateur, historian and 
authority on coins, old engravings, stamps and book-plates, died 
suddenly on 20 Nov., at Portland^ Me., in his eighty-second 
year. He was a member of the Numismatic and Historical So- 
cieties of Newport and Portland. 

— ^Jules Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire, the French savant and states- 
man, who died on Nov. 24, was bom in Paris 19 Aug. 1805, 
and entered public life in the Ministry of Finance under Charles 
X. He contributed to the revolution of 1840 by his articles in 
the liberal press, but turned from politics to quieter studies in 
1833. He was appointed Professor of Greek and Roman PhiU 
osophy in the College de France in 1838, and became a mem- 
ber of the Academy in the following year. The Revolution of 
1848 brought him back to public life, but the advent of Napol- 
eon III. forced him to return to his studies, especially Sans- 
krit and ancient Indian philosophy. He even refused to retain 
his professorship in the College de France, although the Em- 
peror offered him the privilege of doing so without taking the 
oath of allegiance. In 1871 he was elected to the Assembly at 
Bordeaux, was made a life-Senator in 1876, and held the port- 
folio of foreign affairs in the Ferry cabinet, 1 880-1. His prin- 
cipal work is his translation of Aristotle; he contributed, also, 
largely to our knowledge of Indian philosophy, and wrote on 
the Alexandrian school, and on Plato. At the time of his death 
he was engaged on a biography of his friend and master. Vic- 
tor Cousin. He was one of the few men of our day familiar 
with the person of the first Napoleon. 

— Baron John Byrne Leicester Warren de Tabley, the English 
poet, who died this week, was born in 1830, and educated at 
Eton. He was one of the most graceful of the English minor 
poets, and an ornament of the Bodley Head. 

— The Rev. Dr. Cornelius van Allen van Dyke, the great Ara- 
bic scholar, who died recently at Beyrout, Syria, was bom in 
Kinderhook, N. Y. Aug. 13, 18 18. He graduated from the 
Jefferson Medical College in 1837, becoming in the same year a 
missionary to Syria under the care of the American Board. He 
was ordained to the ministry of the Congregational Church in 1846, 
was manager of the mission press in 1857-80, and afterward phy- 
sician in St. John's Hospital and Professor of Pathology in the 
Syrian Protestant College. His great work in his transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into Arabic for the American Bible Society. 

— George Edward Dobson. F. R. S. , the naturalist and writer, 
who died in London on Nov. 26, was bom in Ireland. 4 Sept. . 
1844. He was a voluminous writer on zoology in its widest sense, 
contributing to the science some highly valuable treatises. 

— Joseph Rawson Lumby, D. D.. who died at Grantchester, 
England, on 21 Nov.. was a distinguished theologian, being at 
one time Norrisian Professor of Divinity. He was one of the 
founders of the Early English Text Society, for which he edited 
** King Horn." **Ratis Raving "and •• Floriz and Blauncheflour. " 
He published several works for the Pitt Press, as ** Bacon's Life 
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of Henry VII. ." **More*s Utopia." *'More*sLife of Richard 
III.," and, in conjunction with Prof. Mayer, Books III. and IV. 
of Bede's *• Ecclesiastical History." He wrote, also, a ** History 
of the Creeds," was a contributor to the •* International Commen- 
tary on the New Testament," and a member of the Old Testa- 
ment Committee for the Revision of the Bible. 

— W. M. G. writes: — **Your statement (Nov. 23, p. 356) 
based on a card by Hall Caine, as to self-plagiarism by him, shows 
a misapprehension of the facts. Your note speaks of the * recent 
appearance * of a book (• She's All the World to Me *), which was 
published by Harper & Bros, in 1885, and later by Munro. *The in- 
sinuation ' was a direct charge, supported by long quotations, in a 
two-column article in the Boston Transcript of Nov. 8, but the 
charge was that • The Deemster ' was founded on the earlier 
work — not the earlier work on the later. Mr. Caine's words, as 
you quote them, give the reader to understand that the first- 
named novel was published only (unless reprinted lately) in a 
newspaper." Mr. Caine has not yet exhausted his Manx material. 
He says that he could not do that if he were to spend a lifetime 
in writing Manx stories. He apprehends, however, danger from 
overworking the same field, and has decided, probably wisely, to 
abandon the ground, at least temporarily. His next story will be 
modern and English, the main scenes being enacted in London. 

— The total realised for the Adee library, which was sold by 
Messrs. Bangs & Co. last week, is $17,151. The rarest book in 
the collection was Henry Howard the Earl of Surrey's *• Songs 
and Sonnets," London, printed by John Windet, 1585, bound by 
the elder Matthews, which sold for $1680. Hey wood's 
*• Woorkcs," bound by Cuzin, the first edition printed in London 
by Thomas Powell, 1562, brought $225. Spenser's ''Com- 
plaints," etc., London, 1591, brought $142.50; Lewis Wagner's 
•* A New Interlude," etc., London, 1566, $270; and Izaak Wal- 
ton's •' Complete Angler, " $720. Several extra-illustrated edi- 
tions of Shelley brought satisfactory prices. The sale of the 
library of Mr. John T. M. Pierce of Yankton, S. C. , was begun 
on Nov. 25. 
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The Tennyson Beacon Fund 

During the week just past, the following subscriptions have 
been sent us : — 

Mrs. £. B. Fullerton, Columbus, O. $1. 

L. H. White, Pittsburg, Penn. i. 

Previously received, $1171.51; total to date, $1173.51. As 
soon as $1200 has been contributed, the subscription will be 
closed, and the money in hand forwarded at once to the Rev. 
Joseph Merriman, at Freshwater, on the Isle of Wight. We ap- 
peal again to Tennyson's admirers to aid us in making the Beacon 
a tribute of the Anglo-Saxon world to one of its greatest poets — 
not merely a national one. 

Octavius Brooks Frothingham 

" Your levellers," said Doctor Johnson, " wish to level 
down as far as themselves ; but they cannot bear levelling up to 
themselves." Octavius Brooks Frothingham, whose death 
came last week in the full ripeness of days, was a leveller of 
a sort not described in Dr. Johnson^s disparaging definition. 
Bom in the purple, as it were, of Boston's social and intel- 
lectual aristocracy, his lines of near ancestry touched an Everett 
and an Adams. With gifts and education fitting him for 
eminence in a remarkable company of scholars and orators, 
he was a natural heir to the highest honors of the pulpit or 
platform at a time when the pulpit boasted a Channing, and 
the platform a Phillips. With a free choice of such lines of 
distinction, he took the path an honest thinker must in those 
days take, and struck the fertile and opulent levels where the 
tropical fruits of a warm humanity best ripen. There he 
found Emerson and Whittier, Ripley, Higginson and Lowell, 
Parker and Garrison doing yeoman's service in the field, 
each with that 

* * open brow 
Of undisturbed humaBity," 

which still shines, as we look back, making that period of 
our national life a glowing picture, beautiful to the patriotic 
imagination. 

Mr. Frothingham's part in the task was his own. He was, 
in his early days, and in all his days, despite a seeming con- 
tradiction induced by physical infirmity, too hopeful, too 
full of enthusiasm, not to see promise in many schemes that 
proved unfruitful. He was too logical a thinker to stay long 
at any point short of the natural end of his road ; and cour- 
ageous enough to go on even if he travelled alone. In Salem, 
where his ministry lasted eight years, such logic compelled 
him, with Emerson, to drop the communion service, and led 
him with a minority into the anti-slavery camp. In New 
Jersey and New York, where he labored in the pulpit for 
nearly twenty-five years, it put him into collision with the 
masterful spirits of the Unitarian body, and at last left him 
on a platform of his own, surrounded by a growing company 
of active thinkers and practical workers, the best in the 
metropolis. It was not then a society diversion to work 
among the tenement population. There was purification of 
a less fashionable sort to be done — the building up of a 
healthy sentiment in national morals that should make 
emancipation possible and feasible ; the vast work of the 
War period; and then the rectification of habits of thinking 
on lines of the new science 

'* Given to redeem the human mind from error." 

There was no charity, no helpful industry, no hopeful proc- 
ess of education, no attempted regeneration of art or let- 
ters, which did not find a centre in his congregation. Jour- 
nalists, authors, scholars, educators, artists, philanthropists, 



found in his eloquence a stimulus and in his pen an active 
help. He was a critic who, with Ripley, gave judgment, in 
the columns of the Tribune^ on epoch-making books pro- 
duced here and across the seas at a time when Darwin and 
Spencer and Carlyle and Mill were great lights abroad. On 
his table, too, were the best poems, novels, essays, histories. 
In his beautiful home were gathered from time to time the 
brightest men and women, representing literature and criti- 
cism, art and the drama. All high thinkers in a way live 
alone, but they must be fed, and he was hungry for all that 
true, sincere friendship had to give. As a lover of civic ele- 
gance, he kept an open eye for whatever would ornament 
the city, and ennoble the wilder elements in our splendid 
democracy. 

We speak of our " Little Italy." His home was a shin- 
ing bit of New England, without the Puritan asceticism. All 
that was scholarly, all that possessed what we like to call 
'' distinction," he had, and as a gentleman in the best sense 
of the term he could never be taken off" his feet ; but noth- 
ing could close his ear to the last word of the wayward 
IshmaeHtes of reform, and no risk of exposure in bad com- 
pany would keep him away from any place where a new 
thought, or a promised betterment of human conditions, 
might be sought. He had been too long on the unfashion- 
able levels to be disturbed by any quaint cut of coat. He 
was no organizer. No one struggled harder than he to 
overcome this original defect, or lamented more than he his 
incapacity. Yet around him and under him organization of 
the most efficient sort grew, stimulated by the society gath- 
ered by his intellectual gifts, and it is to be doubted if there 
is to day any municipal centre of activity where a sweeter at- 
mosphere exists to give vitality to reform work and a charm 
to the life of the reformer. His claim to special attention 
in these columns lies in the fact that he brought to the me- 
tropolis the best kind of scholarship, and by his literary gifts 
contributed, with Ripley, Dana, Bryant, Greeley, Curtis, 
a rare quality in the higher departments of literary criticism, 
in which kindliness went with acuteness, urbanity with hon- 
esty. . James Herbert Morse. 

(Sec note on page jg6. ) 



Alexandre Dumas 

There are few more striking instances of hereditary 
genius than that presented in the case of the elder and 
younger Dumas, and yet no two men, laboring in the com- 
mon field of literature, could have exhibited greater contrasts 
in their personal character, the quality of their intellectual 
power, or in the objects and manner of their life work. The 
one, with a strong infusion of the rich, hot blood of the 
tropics in his veins and a marvelous imagination enforced by 
exuberant vitality, gave the fullest rein to his fancy in a series 
of dazzling romances without the slightest regard for the 
truth of nature or history, or any other consideration than 
the sale of his books and the gratification of his own vanity 
and animal instincts ; the other a laborious student of social 
problems, an elegant scholar and polished wit, scrupulously 
careful in respect of style and detail — in a word, an artist 
who strove, though not always successfully, to make his 
imagination subservient to reason. 

The pedigree of these remarkable men has been given in- 
correctly in most of the current newspaper accounts. The 
elder Dumas was a quadroon, not a mulatto. His father. 
General Dumas, a soldier of extraordinary courage and dash, 
was the son of a French Marquis and a Haytian Negress. 
He himself was the son of a Frenchwoman, and it was a 
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Frenchwoman of low social degree who became the mother 
of the illustrious playwright and novelist who has just died 
in Paris. Alexandre Dumas, yf/r, was, then, an octoroon, not 
a quadroon, as commonly reported. Being illegitimate, and 
his sire still poor and unknown, his early boyhood days — he 
was bom in July 1824 — ^were passed in neglect and wretch- 
edness, if not in actual suffering. In later years he referred 
sometimes to the taunts of his companions which made his 
life miserable. It was the cruelty of these young tyrants, 
doubtless, that first set him to brooding over the injustice of 
the social law that visits all the penalties of frailty upon the 
woman and her hapless offspring. But a better time was 
coming. The author of " Les Trois Mousquetaires," hitherto 
only a poor government clerk, suddenly found himself rich 
and famous, and, to his credit be it said, bethought him of 
the boy, recognized him publicly and ultimately conferred 
his name upon him by legal process. The lad was sent to 
the Pension Goubaux, and later to the College Bourbon, 
where he soon proved himself an apt scholar and evinced 
his predisposition to literature by writing verses. It was 
noted, also, that he was of a delicate and sensitive nature. 
In the course of time his father took him on a trip to Spain 
and Africa, but appears to have been incredulous of his 
ability, until, after their return to Paris, he produced his first 
serious literary effort, *' Les Aventures de Quatre Ferames 
et d'un Perroquet," which attracted much favorable com- 
ment. After this the heart of the older man was opened, 
and thenceforward father and son lived on terms of the 
closest amity and hearty mutual admiration. 

With the exception of a pamphlet upon coins, now of in- 
terest to collectors only, young Dumas offered no new work 
to the public until he was twenty- four years old, when he 
submitted for his father's approval the manuscript of '* La 
Dame aux Cam^lias." Soon afterwards the novel was pub- 
lished and took the town by storm. Like Byron, the author 
awoke to find himself famous, and the triumph of this, the 
first of his social studies, marked out for him a line of liter- 
ary endeavor which he pursued for nearly fifty years. The 
story, with its youthful audacity, fervor and sentiment, its brill- 
iant observation and description, and its eloquent, if falla- 
cious, special pleading, had an enormous circulation, not only 
in France, but in Europe, and was none the less popular on 
account of the attacks directed against it on the score of its 
dangerous morality. " Le Roman d'une Femme," " Diane 
de Lys," "La Dame aux Perles" and "La Vie h Vingt Ans " 
followed in quick succession and were read with avidity. But 
none of them achieved the permanent popularity of the first book 
in the series. Meanwhile Dumas, partly through his father's in- 
troductions and partly through his own fame, had become a 
much-sought-for guest in the choicest circles of literary and 
artistic society. It was natural that he should turn his attention 
to the stage, and it was in that direction that he was to win his 
greatest distinction. His industry, his fastidiousness (in liter- 
ary expression), his nice sense of effect and proportion, and 
his natural skill in construction, fitted him peculiarly for the 
writing of comedies, and each of the five novels mentioned, 
when condensed by him into dramatic form, proved exceed- 
ingly popular and profitable. Only one of them, however, 
is alive to day. The extraordinary vitality of "Camille,*' as 
it is generally called here and in England, is due not only to 
its own great theatrical merits — in form and expression it is 
one of the most brilliant comedies of the century, — but to 
the phases of life it represents, which are common to all 
places and periods. In the beginning it gained a tremen- 
dous notoriety from the attempt of the French censor of 
the day, M. L^on Faucher, to suppress it, but, once before 
the footlights, it could afford to depend upon its own brill- 
iancy, pathos and power. That it possesses all these attri- 
butes is indisputable, but it is also true that it is false to na- 
ture and unwholesome in moral. 

Between 1852 and 1875, except for a brief time during 
the Franco-German war, a rapid succession of plays and 



novels proceeded from M. Dumas's pen. Space will not per- 
mit anything like individual consideration of them, and a 
mere list in the fashion of a catalogue would not be particu- 
larly interesting. These works were not all of equal merit, 
but each of them displayed in a remarkable degree the main 
characteristics of the author's work, such as his steadfastness 
of purpose in enforcing his social theories by means of strik- 
ing and fascinating, though often violent and morbid, illus- 
trations ; his infinite care in matters of detail ; his polished 
diction and his scintillating and incisive wit. Among the 
most famous plays of this period of his activity may be men- 
tioned "Le Demi-Monde," " Le Fils Naturel," "Le Pere 
Prodigue," suggested doubtless by the example of his own 
father, " L'Ami des Femmes," " Une Visite de Noces " and 
"La Princesse Georges"; and among the novels, "C^- 
sarine," "Antonine," "Tristan le Roux," "Revenants," 
"Sophie Printemps," "Th^r^se'' and "L' Affaire C16men- 
ceau," the last of which has furnished the foundation of a 
number of sensational and worthless melodramas. In 1870 
he retired to his house at Puys, near Dieppe, where he at- 
tended his father in his closing hours, and whence he issued 
his " Lettre sur les Choses du Jour," a vigorous philippic 
against the Commune, filled with bitter truths and fierce in- 
vective, and ending with a touch of the mysticism of which 
traces appear in much of his later composition. The patri- 
otic ardor with which this manifesto was inspired, and the 
audacity with which dangerous subjects and persons were 
handled, caused a sensation and greatly raised Dumas in the 
estimation of his countrymen. It was followed by a " Nou- 
velle Lettre de Junius k Son Ami " and "Une Nouvell^ Let- 
tre sur les Choses du Jour," conceived and written in a sim- 
ilar spirit. 

In 1872 he produced his brochure, "L'Homme- Femme," 
in which he argued the right of husbands to kill unfaithlul 
wives, and followed this with that unpleasant but powerful 
emotional drama, " La Femme de Claude," in which this 
theory is put into execution. " Monsieur Alphonse," deal- 
ing with an even more repulsive topic, was played in the 
same year. In 1876 he produced " L'fetrangfere " and " Les 
Danicheff," both of which are well known in this country, and 
in 1 88 1 " La Princesse de Bagdad " and " Denise," the latter 
of which has been played in this city within the week. 
" Francillon," in which a most delicate topic is treated with 
extraordinary adroitness, was acted first in 1887, and is prom- 
inent to-day in the repertory of Duse, who imparts to the 
heroine a verisimilitude which the art of the author is power- 
less to convey. In addition to all these novels and plays, he 
published an immense number of letters, essays, sketches and 
other fugitive pieces, including "Atala," a lyric piece, a 
pamphlet on the death of the famous Aim6e Descl6e, for 
whom he had a long-enduring and intimate friendship, a 
paper on divorce, another on the second coming of Christ, 
and a third on " Les Femmes qui Tuent et les Femmes qui 
Votent." 

Notwithstanding his origin and the conditions of his child- 
hood, Alexandre Dumas, y?/f, was not only a typical French- 
man, but a typical Parisian. Indeed, all that was best in the 
intellectual society of Paris lay at his feet. His home was 
the centre of attraction, not only for all the worshippers of 
art in any or all of its varied forms, but for members of the 
most exclusive aristocracy. He, himself, by marriage 
was connected with the old nobility. His manner was per- 
fect and his conversation, illuminated by constant flashes of 
Gallic wit, was a perpetual delight, except to those who ex- 
posed themselves unwarily to the thrusts of his keen irony. 
His tongue, upon occasion, could be extremely savage, but 
his prevalent mood was one of good-humored cynicism. 
Every room in his house was full to overflowing with artistic 
treasures, and his own private workshop, provided with every 
conceivable aid to a methodical mind, was a marvel of at- 
tractiveness. He gained a seat in the Academy, the crown- 
ing reward of French literary life, in 1874, aAd-when he wp 
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received, Victor Hugo, for the first time since his return 
from exile, visited the Institute to do honor to the son of his 
old rival. He already was a commander of the Legion of 
Honor. At the Th^dtre Frangais, of course, he was regarded 
with the utmost reverence, and for several years he held the 
position of President of the Society of Dramatic Authors. 
With the theatre he was busy to the last, being still engaged 
at the time of his death upon his comedy, *' La Route de 
Thfebes," which is said to contain a scathing attack upon 
modem journalism. 

It is as a dramatist that Dumas will live longest in the 
memory of the general public, both inside and outside of 
France. He was the real inventor of the " problem " play, 
of which so much is heard nowadays. But he had a higher 
aim than merely to attract the public by morbid appeals to 
the grosser passions. He tilted all his life at what he 
deemed to be, and what often are, great and grievous social 
abuses, but the remedy that he sought was beyond the power 
of legislation. In England and in this country theatregoers, 
as a rule, cared only for his manner, not for his motive, and 
it is to be regretted that his great abilities were confined so 
closely to the relations of the sexes, a topic not well 
adapted to theatrical discussion. But his plays, although 
often distorted, are nevertheless real studies from life, while 
their compact, neat and topical construction, and their wit, 
humor, pathos and force, give them a very high artistic value. 
It is not only in France that his loss will be felt. 



Literature 

New Editions of the Elder Dumas 

/. The Three Musketeers. By Alexandre Dumas, With 2^0 Illustra- 
tions by Maurice Leloir, 2 vols, D. Appleton 6r» Co 2, The 
Romances of Alexandre Dumas, New series. 6 vols. Little^ 
Brown &* Co. 

In the fiction of the century there are few characters 
that seem at the present day as real as Dumas's famous 
" Three Musketeers " ( i ), who are so decidedly not of this age. 
It is, perhaps, their very aloofness that makes them so con- 
vincing. They impress us as exterior facts do, imposing 
themselves upon us without regard to our conceptions of 
what is possible or likely. And when Athos, Porthos and 
Aramis force the doors of our imagination, they let in 
a whole world of seventeenth-century storm and sunshine, 
drumming and trumpeting, preaching and argument, a 
world of hubbub and vast pretentions, in which everyone is 
cock-sure about everything ; in which no one doubts, but 
everybody argues with a gorgeous display of wit, learning 
and logic, and a very fine show, too, of horse, foot and artil- 
lery. We care little nowadays for what were the questions 
of the time. Catholic and Protestant have almost forgotten 
what they once quarreled over, and the schemes of the great 
Cardinal and of his enemies are alike vieux jeu. But what 
would we not give to be so sure about our rights and our 
opinions as were those hearty combatants of theirs ? It is, 
doubtless, often wise to withhold assent, to abstain from 
action, but it is not natural nor easy, and we feel relieved 
when we can live in fancy with a generation that made of 
every problem a cause of quarrel, and fought it out with 
hard words and hard blows. The great romancers of the 
middle of the century, of whom the elder Dumas was one of 
the greatest, have made this possible for us ; and, so long as 
we hesitate and criticise and ponder, so long as we are in- 
different, undecided and idle, their works must continue to 
be our chief delight. 

He who has read "The Three Musketeers " as a boy will be 
almost as grateful to Maurice Leloir for renewing his pleasure, 
as to Dumas for conferring it in the first instance. In this 
handsome edition in red and buff he has given form and 
feature, gesture and carriage to the three jolly companions 
and their glorious Gascon recruit, d*Artagnan. The King 
and the Cardinal, the valet and the innkeeper, Madame 
Bonacieux and her august mistress move before us in their 



bufif coats and lace collars, feathers and furbelows, as in life. 
We see what " the shoulder of Athos, the baldrick of Por- 
thos and the handkerchief of Aramis " looked like ; how the 
King's Musketeers and the Cardinal's guards had it out with 
one another in the street ; the magnificent exterior of Por- 
thos*s apartments in the Rue du Vieux-Colombier ; how 
d'Artagnan rushed down stairs to fall upon the man of 
Meung, and how he set back M. de Tr^viUe's clock three- 
quarters of an hour, and kissed the hand of Madame de 
Bonacieux, and was released from prison, and galloped with 
Buckingham through London streets, and many other doings 
of his. We see how the King and Queen danced the ballet 
of La Merlaison, how Planchet rubbed down a horse, and 
how a seventeenth-century abduction was managed. The 
pictures add just what is needed to Dumas's dramatic, sel- 
dom descriptive, way of telling things. Were we reading " Le 
Capitaine Fracasse," or even "Le Roman Comique,'* we 
might perhaps be able to dispense with them ; but they are 
to Dumas what the stage-setting is to a play, and it may be 
said that, until he was illustrated by Leloir, no one, not a 
French antiquarian, could have understood him thoroughly. 
The make-up of the volumes (a reprint in less costly form of 
the holiday edition of last year) is worthy of their matter. 

In continuation of their standard edition of Dumas's ro- 
mances, six new volumes have just been issued by Little, 
Brown & Co. (2). They include two volumes of '* The War 
of Women," that romance of the Fronde in which Anne of 
Austria and the Princess of Cond6 are leading characters ; 
" Black, the Story of a Dog," and of the dog's master, the 
adventurous Chevalier Dieudonn^ de la Graverie ; "The Ball 
of Snow " and " Sultanetta," which are bound in one volume 
as "Tales of the Caucasus"; and two volumes of "Ascanio," 
in which wonderful story Dumas has introduced not only his 
hero's master, Cellini, and the latter's master, the King, but 
many others of the great men of the age, Rabelais and 
Marot, the Duke of Medina-Sidonia and Henri d'Es- 
tienne. Each volume has an etched or photo-engraved 
frontispiece. 



«« Foam of the Sea ^' 

By Gertrude Hall, Roberts Bros. 

There is an artistic seriousness about these stories. 
They are so earnestly in the past that it seems as if they had 
not been written atter the manner of stories, but had been 
told in the firelight nights and vanished twilights to faces that 
vanished too, until at last a monk listening in the shadows 
heard them, and wrote them down. They have the quaint 
illuminations, the forgotten faithfulness. 

Gertrude Hall is a discovered manuscript. We know no 
living author who by just sitting down at her desk to think 
can grow so old in her heart. She writes like a dim century 
remembering itself — sad and strong and slow and sweet; and 
she has the dignity that only sees the large things, and the 
tenderness with the passion and haste of life that a century 
would have, one thinks — it has watched so long. Bom again 
into yesterday, here is one who has caught the inspiration 
that makes her old — old enough to be young. It is the 
atmosphere of immortality, the secret paradox of art. 

We are fallen upon interesting days when an editor can 
arrange a symposium on electricity and then telegraph Miss 
Hall, for the same number, to inform his readers what Mar- 
cus Aurelius is thinking about just now. But it can be done, 
and both Marcus Aurelius and the editor are fortunate men. 
Sarasate can call back the souls of silenced songs, but he 
cannot telegraph Gemiinder to make him a violin three hun- 
dred years old and have it ready for the next concert. And 
this is a notable trait in Miss HalPs work. It is not the 
strange, forgotten music she discourses to us, but the quality 
of her instrument. She could play a jingle of modern opera 
upon it, and it would seem old. There would be the sombre 
undertones, the violincello chords, the dead years, the 
shadowy sound of voices we had lost. 
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It almost seems as if she had gotten the wrong soul, or 
as if she had been stolen into the nineteenth century and had 
awaked all tangled with dreams of things that are hushed in 
our glaring world. She so gives herself to her art that she 
does not come back. A reader could hardly think of thank- 
ing her for these stories. Sending her a letter would be an 
anachronism. The style is quietly, deliberately hypnotic. 
If one does not come willingly under its spell, perhaps it 
will compel him; but if it does not, he can certainly be 
querulous about it. With the naive courage of a very 
sincere art, Miss Hall singularly exposes herself from the 
outside. The first story, <'Foam of the Sea,'* would seem 
unreal ; it might have been written by a mermaid who knew 
not the language on the land; and in those that follow 
nothing happens except the incredible, and every one 
has archaic affectations, and is morbid and uncanny and 
creeps with gloom — from the outside. Miss Hall's mood 
is so subtly artistic that one could go through these pages 
and by slight readjustments of phrase make them ridic- 
ulous. This possibility is only heightened by the boldness 
of her sentimental atmosphere, and her innocent candor 
in having a heart and an honesty in writing with it — a simple 
old-fashioned mediaeval maiden's heart taken from a poem, 
it may be, or some old portrait perhaps; but true knights 
will read it with joy, and fair ladies will dream with it and 
the New Woman will think. But there is something more 
than this. The New Woman will have to think. This is 
no dainty, atavistic touch that Miss Hall has brought to us. 
It is joined with a robustness of imagination and a broad 
intensity and masterfulness that make it significant. This 
mediaeval maiden is a witch, and if she had really lived 
in the times she writes about, she would have been hung with 
the highest appreciation — or beheaded — according to local 
color. The evolution of the broomstick is the pen. 

The mediaeval maiden might have believed in Garden 
Deadly ; but Miss Hall reigns in one, when she tells about it. 
Reading under our prose and electric lights, we look down the 
dark ways of her tale with fascinated eyes. She weaves her 
spell, and the modem loom for weaving spells requires a touch 
the mediaeval maiden never had. There is muffled strength 
in Miss HalPs work — almost brutality ; and with all her gift 
of the intangible and thoughts that work like incantations, 
there is a feeling of substance, of earthiness, in her creations, 
there is a simple classic coarseness of phrase sometimes, a 
sense of the smell of the ground, a sense of the body, which 
in one who gives to all she does the perspective of a dream 
is very striking. The first story, "Foam of the Sea," is 
somewhat blurred both in itself and its symbolism to most of 
its readers,* and we imagine that Miss Hall commands 
resources to make it more plain without being less subtle. 
But no one is qualified to say so who does not love it 
as it is. There is an exquisite instinct for the spirit of 
words that will float in her atmosphere, as in the use of the 
old primeval names, like Farseeing One ; and her beautiful 
care with adjectives is a delight of itself. Some of her best 
effects are produced by an eloquent gentleness, and there 
are passages like pantomime in " Garden Deadly " ; and 
when the Wanderers go forth to sleep in the desert there is 
a great stillness, and the Night comes listening and folds 
about them, and the story is so keyed with imaginaticHi that 
we hear their prayers, and listen, too, to their sleep. Then 
Naarah wakes, *'and softly the sun warms her and melts 
from her the torpor and the shadow of the night," and they 
go forth again with " the sadness becoming exiles unfretful 
and large, brothered with fortitude." They have slept, and 
the *' days wash over their dreams." 

The opening of "Garden Deadly" breathes the air of 
William Watson in " The Prince's Quest," and there is a 
stately unconsciousness in the lines that tell of royal halls — 
as if written by the daughter of a king. We have before us 
a challenging art. It is either very good or very bad. 
There is an occasional straining of fancy, perhaps, and a 



rather free use of pathetic fallacy ; but there is so much 
native repose and strong sincerity that this is lost. And, 
besides, we expect Oriental moods when thoughts are tapes- 
tries, and in languorous and perfumed description we have 
no need to remember the guilty scruples of our Puritan 
speech. 



'<Casa Braccio" 

By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan &* Co. 

The publication of this book, Mr. Crawford's twenty- 
fifth novel, as he tells us in the dedication, will be a source 
of satisfaction to his admirers, as well as a great pleasure to 
those who have abstained from reading it in serial form. It 
was well adapted for its earlier purpose from the magazine 
editor's point of view, as it constantly leads up to critical 
situations of the kind after which " To be continued" is so 
alluring; but for the reader it must have been very irritating 
in that shape, as it is a book to be read through at one sit- 
ting, so continually does the movement advance, and so en- 
thralling is the interest from beginning to end. 

The satisfaction of which we spoke comes from the dissi- 
pation of a fear. Some of us, who wish Mr. Crawford well, 
have had of recent days the uncomfortable feeling that he 
was perhaps writing too fast, and that his later books 
scarcely bore the impress of original genius which we were 
so ready to acknowledge in those that came before. But in 
" Casa Braccio " he has returned to his higher — nay, we 
think, to his highest — level, and we are glad of it. It is a 
grim story, one which would be put by the side of " Greifen- 
stein " and " To Leeward " in any classification of his books ; 
and it ends as unhappily as a reader avid of tragedy could 
desire. We can scarcely sympathize with the dissatisfaction 
expressed by some of Mr. Crawford's fellow-Catholics with 
its opening situation. It is true that they cannot be ex- 
pected to approve of a nun who falls in love and gets mar- 
ried; but the punishment of the sin, to the third and fourth 
generation, is worked out with an unswerving truth which 
renders it comparable in this respect to the great trilogy of 
^schylus. 

The plot is constructed with great skill, and filled in with 
that firm and masterly touch which is characteristic of the 
author. There are many scenes in his books, of which as 
good an instance as any other is the duel scene in " Sara- 
cinesca," where every word and every action impress one as 
being exactly what ought to have been said and done ; and 
" Casa Braccio " has its fair share of them. There is, how- 
ever, one stage in the action which strikes us as false from the 
dramatic standpoint. It is the scene which closes the first 
volume, where Dalrymple and Griggs sit drinking and talk- 
ing together on the night of Gloria's engagement. The 
whole thing is so powerfully done, so detailed, so strong even 
in its painful features, that we are let down with a shocking 
suddenness when nothing whatever comes of it. Mr. Craw- 
ford has here, like a certain King of France, simply "marched 
up a hill, and then — marched down again." But this is the 
most serious criticism we have to make on the book, and is 
more than counterbalanced by the sincere praise which we 
can give to the consistency of the portraiture, to the extra- 
ordinary originality and ingenuity of the plot, and to the 
author's well-known mastery of all local details, whether of 
externals or of national character. It is a little confusing, 
when we meet Paul Griggs again in this book (and he is the 
most lovable man in it) to find him grown several years 
younger than when we used to know him ; but it may send 
some of us back to a re-reading of one of the author's 
former novels, " Paul Patoflf," with our new knowledge to help 
us to understand him better " at forty-three years of age, ugly 
and tough, not so poor as he has been, not so good as he 
might be, melancholic by temperament, and a little sour by 
force of circumstances." 
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«« A Study of Death " 

By Henry Mills Alden^ author of ** God in His World : An Interpreta- 
tion,^^ Harper &* Bros, 

Mr. Alden's "Study of Death," complementary to his 
" God in His World," is not well named. At least to one 
who does not know the author, the name is misleading. The 
book is neither a study, nor so forbidding a thing as the 
gloomy associations in the title would imply. It is a beau- 
tiful reflection or meditation on immortality — not an argu- 
ment, but a clear, deep emotion, — a message, to the heart, 
of a living universe and a divine love. It is the work of a 
poet, for whom science is a wonderful parable. One feels 
towards it as the attentive worshipper towards the truly 
spiritual sermon — that science and criticism should be for the 
time forgotten, and that one should, if possible, appropriate to 
oneself some of the depth of thought and the richness of exper- 
ience and the hopefulness of life that have inspired the author. 

Still, when all is said and felt, science has her rights and 
even such use of her views and teachings as this of Mr. 
Alden's is »ot use but abuse. Mr. Alden, it is true, makes 
no pretensions to argument, he seeks to establish no thesis ; 
he will simply produce a state of mind, an attitude, that will 
be first of all religious and then, unless we very seriously 
misunderstand, orthodox. But orthodoxy as his conclusion 
— or, let us say with more accuracy, borrowing a term from 
the German psychologists of several years ago, as his unbe- 
wusster Schluss (unconscious conclusion) — shows how impos- 
sible wholly unpretentious thinking is. The device of no the- 
sis and no argument is deceptive ; it ensnares, and one needs 
to guard himself against it. All consciousness is reasoning, 
more or less explicit. Mr. Alden, then, really ofifers an argu- 
ment, although it is concealed, perhaps, as much from him- 
self as from others, and, as we have understood him, he 
argues to a definite conclusion. Moreover, it is plain that 
without recognizing these things, his readers cannot ade- 
quately appreciate his book. 

"A Study of Death" is one among many attempts to 
justify supernatural or revealed religion by discovering an 
analogy in nature as science gives report of her. Such at- 
tempts, however, are strangely contradictory. They are 
very likely, in the first place, to be inaccurate — the book 
before us is so at times — in their reports of scientific ideas 
(inaccuracy, of course, is natural under emotional interpre- 
tation); and in the second place, they really defeat their own 
end. They affinto only to deny religion as supernatural; 
they unwittingly make the supernatural natural ; they abuse 
science very much as Romanism abused reason several cen- 
turies ago, and with the saipe disaster in the end. Mr. 
Alden, it seems, is in advance of others who use the argu- 
ment from analogy ; his very indiflference to argument and 
thesis gives him in our eyes this advantage ; the resort to 
mystical interpretation instead of conscious argument is a 
sign. Nevertheless, he does not recognize the contradiction 
still surviving even in his attitude. Is there not in science 
a truth, even more spiritual than that of possible interpretation 
as a beautiful Christian allegory or parable ? The Christian, we 
think, must go quite beyond the standpoint of the argument 
from analogy, even to the point of sacrificing his Christianity 
altogether ; that is to say, he must come to see that nature 
as presented by science is not only beautiful to his Christian 
self, but also extremely practical Mr. Alden has not made 
the sacrifice. He is still, if one can judge from his book, 
in the aesthetic state ; but practical Christianity rather than 
conscious aesthetic Christianity is nearer to the demand and 
spirit of to-day. 

«< Anima Poetie •' 

From the Unpublished Note-Books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Edited 
by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, Houghton^ Mifflin 6^ Co, 

Uniform WITH the recently published Letters of Coleridge, 
appears another handsome volume of even more value. The 
new book, like the Letters, is admirably edited by the poet's 



grandson, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge. It is a careful se- 
lection from the voluminous MS. notebooks of Coleridge of 
^'hitherto unpublished aphorisms, reflections, confessions, 
and soliloquies, which," to continue the editor's words, "for 
want of a better name I have entitled * Anima Poetae.'" 
The soul of the poet (!) — the title is most apt in this respect 
that in these pages a poet's soul is clearly revealed. In 
another respect it is inadequate, for the mind of a very great 
thinker as well as maker is also laid bare. A poet may be a 
thinker legitimately enough, of course — that the opposite 
should ever come true is a peril which heaven forfend — but 
nevertheless Coleridge was so profound a thinker irrespect- 
ive of his poetry that the ^or^ pacta does not exactly define 
him. It is the soul of a man — poet and philosopher, — that 
the book makes manifest. 

To the student of literature the volume is distinctly a find. 
It is practically a posthumous work of a great writer. That 
it does not possess the unity of a book is nothing to the 
purpose ; it is two hundred and fifty new pages of Coleridge ; 
and that is sufficient cause for gratitude. We may safely 
trust the editor's taste in the matter of selection, which must 
indeed have been a difficult task in respect both of richness 
and copiousness of material. Coleridge left over fifty note- 
books; and, as he wrote in 1823, these small volumes 
were "the confidants who have not betrayed me, the 
friends whose silence was not detraction, and the inmates 
before whom I was not ashamed to complain, to yearn, to 
weep, or even to pray I" The interest is by no means 
merely a personal one in Coleridge that will be awakened by 
the volume. The range of subjects is very wide in these 
unconnected passages, that vary in length from a line to a 
page : the full index mentions between five and six hundred 
titles. Some of the meditations and observations throw 
light upon Coleridge's poetic processes ; but most of them 
touch subtle questions that are rather matters of speculation 
and wonderment than of concrete poetry. The spurit of 
speculation in Coleridge may have put to flight his muse of 
poetry, but very vigorously does the thinker proclaim the 
value of metaphysics : he would have " scourged with de- 
served and lofty scorn those critics who laugh at the discus- 
sion of old questions : God, right and wrong, necessity and 
arbitrament, evil." And again : — 

* • What is it that I employ my metaphysics on ? To perplex our 
clearest notions and living moral instincts ? To extinguish the 
light of love and of conscience, to put out the life of arbitrament, 
to make myself and others worthless^ soulless. Godless f No, to 
expose the folly and the legerdemain of those who have thus 
abused the blessed organ of lanjiniage, to support all old and ven- 
erable truths, to support, to kindle, to project, to make the reason 
spread light over our feelings, to make our feelings diffuse vital 
warmth through our reason, — these are my objects and these are 
my subjects. * * * Abstruse reasoning is to the inductions of 
common sense what reaping is to delving. But the instruments 
with which we reap, how are they gained ? By delving. Besides, 
what is common sense now was abstract reasoning with earlier 
ages." 

All of this is true and is strongly put. There is no ques- 
tion but that we have the deepest need of subtlety. 
Especially is the lack felt in our own day, which has substi- 
tuted complexity for subtlety. But the other extreme, 
over-subtlety, was a dire menace to Coleridge, that over- 
powered him in the end. Wittily enough he writes : — " Were 
I Achilles, I would have had my leg cut off, and have got rid 
of my vulnerable heel." But fairly enough he was Achilles, 
and he never crippled himself, because he never realized his 
vulnerability. An admirable example of subtle self-exami- 
nation, to revert to the better manner of the thinker, is in 
these words, which are thoroughly in keeping with the 
genuinely moral tone of the whole book : — 

"My enthusiasm for the happiness of mankind in particular 
places and countries, and my eagerness to promote it, seems to 
decrease, and my sense of duty, my hauntings of conscience, 
from any stain of thought or action to increase in the same ratio. 
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I remember having written a strong letter to my most dear and 
honored friend Wordsworth in consequence of his 'Ode to Duty/ 
and in that letter explained this as the effect of selfness in a mind 
incapable of gross self-interest — I mean, the decrease of hope and 
joy, the soul in its round and round flight forming narrower 
circles, till at every gyre its wings beat against Xht personal self/* 

And once more : — 

" Herein lies the distinction between human and angelic happi- 
ness. Humanly happy I call him who in enjoyment ^«^j his 
duty ; angelically happy he who seeks and finds his duty in enjoy- 
ment. Happiness in general may be defined, not the aggregate 
of pleasurable sensations, — but the state of that person who, in 
order to enjoy his nature in the highest manifestation of conscious 
feeling, has no need of doing wrong, and who, in order to do 
right, is under no necessity of abstaining from enjoyment." 

Of literary criticism, as such, there is very little. Here is 
the material, rather, out of which literature is made, material 
that ranges from visual observation to mystic reveries. The 
volume contains, indeed, many lens-like sentences that 
gather up diverse rays of thought into a burning point ; but 
the drift of the book is not toward epigram. " Anima 
Poetae " is not a " Pens^es," nor a new " Maximes." It is, 
one may rightly say, too deep to be either of these. Pre- 
cisely therefore, the seeker after quotabilities will (on the 
whole) be disappointed. But anyone who slowly masters 
each dictum of Coleridge's as here given, will lay the book 
away, after each reading, with the deepening conviction that 
this is one of the profoundest speakers of our century, a 
man who supremely repays study. 



«« Advance Japan ^* 

A Nation Tkcroughly in Earnest, By J. Morf is. J. B. Lippincott ^ 

Co. 

After a long course of rhapsody, a thorough matter-of-fact 
book on Japan has a good taste, as plain brown bread and butter 
might have after several courses of sweets. Indeed, the Japanese 
themselves always conclude a ceremonial dinner with a bowl of 
plain boiled rice. It is a dish of solid, unadorned sustenance, 
without condiments or syrups, which Mr. Morris gives us in this 
semi-statistical volume. He is thoroughly intent upon informing 
us about the Japan of the earth instead of the air or clouds, and, 
being himself an engineer, formerly in the employ of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, he writes like one, or as if employed in the 
making of Blue Books. Gorgeously decorated upon the outside, 
with all the splendors of military flags, medals and emblems, the 
book contains inwardly a very plain account of contemporaneous 
Japan. Pretty much everything that one wants to know about 
the material side of the nation and country is here to be found ac- 
curately stated and systematically arranged. There is hardly a 
trace of idealism or poetry in the author's text, and a greater con- 
trast to the writings of Arnold, Hearn and Finck could hardly be 
imagined. There is, nevertheless, a tone of fulsome praise which 
shows that, from another point of view, and from a watch-tower 
built of different materials, Mr. Morris would call the whole world 
to admire this young athlete among the nations. Especially strong 
is his description of military Japan ; yet, after reading his chapters, 
we hardly agree with him that Japan "thrashed her enemy 
[China] within an inch of her life." 

In actual fact. Japan, fully prepared, threw herself swiftly into the 
enemy's weakest territory and certainly accomplished very brilliant 
results ; but, since the fighting was very much like that in our own 
Mexican War, in which a small but splendidly equipped and well- 
handled little army scattered a mob, the exploit of Japan suffers 
very seriously when coldly analyzed. Only a small part of China 
was really made aware of the fact that there was any war at all ; 
the land fighting was almost wholly in the frontier province of 
Shing King, and the resources of not more than five or six prov- 
inces, at the utmost, were drawn upon to resist the Japanese inva- 
sion. Furthermore, in money, men, war material and ships, Japan 
was pretty well at the end of her rope by the time peace came. In 
simple truth it must be stated that she fought nothing worthy of 
her abilities. Hence, much of Mr. Morris's praise seems rather 
empty. In Chinese history the campaign of 1894-5 will go down 
to posterity written somewhat after this style : — '• In the twentieth 
year of our glorious Emperor Kwang S6, the Japanese, a nation of 
robbers living out in the Eastern Sea, taking advantage of the un- 
protected wealth of our country, made a sudden descent upon 



Korea and Shing King. At first they were quite successful and 
secured much plunder, even robbing us of some of our ships: 
nevertheless, to afford his soldiers plenty of exercise, the Em- 
peror's servant Li Hung Chang called out the forces, and after 
several skirmishes put the invaders to flight and compelled them to 
go home." 

Barring Mr. Morris's rather injudicious over-praise of the Japa- 
nese, his book is as good as an encyclopedia, and will richly fur- 
nish the facts to those who desire details of information clearly set 
forth. He has been conscientious, and his information is accurate 
and up to date. The book is liberally provided with pictures, 
reproduced mostly by process work, showing both ancient and 
modern things of interest, with plenty of portraits, landscapes and 
war scenes, and a number of good maps and diagrams. There 
is a frontispiece portrait of the Emperor, and an index o]>ens pleas- 
antly this great mass of information, which is a good substitute 
for a collection of those annual Blue Books, issued by the Japanese 
Government under the general title of ** R6sum6 Statistique de 
TEmpire Du Japon." 



««Tht Natural History of 5elbome'> 

And Observations on Nature. By Gilbert White. lUust. D. AppUton 

<Sr* Co, 

Everything has its use. and that of the half-tone process of 
engraving is simply to furnish photographs to be printed with the 
text of a book. It is a mistake to use it for any artistic purpose. 
What it is really capable of may be seen in this new edition of 
White's **Selborne." in which every spot about the village that 
the possessor of a kodak and an enthusiastic admiration of White's 
little classic would take a snap-shot at has been pictured by 
photographer and process engraver. Of these two we can say 
that the first, at least, had the artist's eye for what was suitable 
and picturesque. His view of the village from the Hangar could 
hardly have been better selected, and in prowling about back 
lanes and cottage gardens he has caught more than one passing 
effect that was worth preserving. The rookery, with its myriad 
nests against the winter sky, the spreading beech, the church- 
yard yew he shows us, and how spring looks in a Selborne 
garden, and gypsy carts drawn up by the roadside, and a modern 
observer of nature on his door-step. The little vignettes of birds 
and hedgehogs and such small game have been "touched up" 
sometimes more than was absolutely necessary, and a few of 
them are tantalizingly small, but they have, as a rule, been judi- 
ciously treated. The frontispiece is a view of White's house, 
with its timbered barn, from the garden. 

Mr. John Burroughs furnishes a short introduction, as delight- 
ful, in its way, as the text, in which he ascribes the book's long 
life in part to its pleasant, unstrained, unpretentious sanity. But 
it has. besides, vitality, the secret of which cannot be explored. 
Of modern literary naturalists he says that they fail because they 
go out deliberately to write up nature. White had no literary 
ambitions. He was a true observer, gifted with infinite curiosity, 
a detective eye, and a capacity for withholding his belief in a 
thing until he had seen it. He could not, like Johnson, satisfy 
himself without evidence that swallows passed the winter '*con- 
globulated into a ball " and encased in mud. He searched for 
the torpid swallow, but failed to find him. White anticipated 
Darwin in his observations on the work of earthworms in forming 
mould. As Mr. Burroughs states, the Selborne of to-day is not 
greatly changed from that of White's time, but not a copy of 
White's book could he find there. Let us hope that, should he 
make another visit, he will find that more than one copy of this 
handsome edition has preceded him. 



«« Echoes from the Sabine Farm " 

By Eugene and Roswell Martin Field, HI. by Edmund If, Garrett^ 
Charles Scribner^s Sons, 

It has long been understood that Horace is not to be trans- 
lated, but may be burlesqued. In ** Echoes from the Sabine 
Farm, " Eugene and Roswell Martin Field wisely conform to this 
judgment, and poke fun at their Horace, who may be imagined 
to grin complacently at some of their jokes. No one of the Odes, 
it is probable, has been so often travestied as that to Tha- 
liarchus, of which obstreperous Tom Brown made a roaring 
drinking-song, fit for a London alehouse, and an anonymous 
Frenchman a ballade in the manner of Villon, and the sly humor 
of Father Prout a Roman-Irish melody which might be chanted 
to the accompaniment of the bag-pipes. But the poet, late of 
Chicago and now of the Elysian Fields, has yet found it pos- 
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sible to put a new complexion upon this * * Roman Winter Piece, ** 
to hint at Bourbon where Horace mentions the Sabine liquor, and 
to show, in the little head-piece to his ode, Horace's leader of the 
revels skating in casque and mantle to join the girls. His brother 
makes the charming Pholoe laugh and giggle i VAmiricaine ; 
and no less than half a dozen paraphrases do the two manage 
between them to make of the Ode to Chlo€, the twenty-third of 
the first Book. The following travesty of the last ode of the first 
Book will serve as a fair example of what may be done with 
Horace when one has made up his mind to get some fun out of 
him: — 

** The Preference Declared 

'^ Boy, I detest the Persian pomp ; 

I hate those linden bark devices ; 
And as for roses, holy Moses ! 

They can't be got at living prices ! 
M)rrtlc is good enough for us, — 

For you as bearer of my flagon ; 
For me^ supine beneath this vine, 

Doing my best to get a jag on.'' 

The little pen-and-ink headpieces, the only ornaments of the book, 
are all pretty and appropriate. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 



Poetry and Verse 

The new issue, to be known as the Cambridge Edition, 
of the complete •* Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning," in a single octavo volume, is a noteworthy achievement 
in book-making. It includes not only the full text of the works, 
but a biographical sketch of the poet, introductions to the longer 
poems, explanatory notes, and indexes of titles and first lines. 
Browning's Essay on Shelley is also appended. The book is 
not clumsy, though it contains more than looo pages, the paper 
being thin yet opaque. The type is small but clear, and the 
entire make-up neat and tasteful. A new portrait of Browning, 
regarded as the best ever made, forms the frontispiece, and the 
engraved title-page is adorned with a view of Asolo, the scene of 
••Pippa Passes" and the home of the poet in his later years, 
though he did not die there, as some notices of him have stated, 
but at his son's palace in Venice, whither he was removed from 
Asolo when taken with the sickness which proved fatal to him. 
This edition of Browning is likely to be the popular one, not only 
on account of its cheapness (three dollars) and compactness, but 
equally for the illustrative matter, which, though of necessity con- 
cise, is at the same time remarkably comprehensive and complete. 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

♦ * * 

If brag and bluster are to be accepted for poetry, Mr. Eric 
Mackay bids high for the Laureateship in • • A Song of the Sea. " 
•• They little know our England who deny her claim " to all out- 
doors, he maintains. Her *'ways are on the waters, wan and 
wild " ; yet, should a foeman come, Mr. Mackay will permit him 
to land for the charitable purpose of providing him with an Eng- 
lish grave and so making him half English, ** God give him 
grace ! " Yet he is full of good-will to men, he finally assures us, 
and desires to see all the world at peace — 

** But England, — England, — England over all! »» 

Of the other poems there are a hifalutin ode on "The Prince's 
Return from Russia '* — what prince, and when and how he re- 
turned does not appear; a ••Royal Marriage Ode," as to the 
occasion of which we are informed by the title, which runs on to 
say that it was ••specially written for the Nuptials of the Duke 
and Duchess of York, on July the 6th, 1893," and an ode to *• The 
White Rose of the Crown," likewise •'•specially written " to com- 
memorate the birth of the royal pair's first baby. If the prize 
does not go to Mr. Mackay, it will not be because he has not 

worked hard enough to earn it. (Stone & Kimball.) Mrs. L. 

S. McPherson of Sherman, Texas, in her ••ReuUura: A Book 
of Poems, " respectfully addresses Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar, 
who, it appears, are incarnate in some wretched critics' bodies, 
and informs them that if, like Vulcan, she has fallen from the 
upper heaven of poetry, she has landed on her feet, still alive, 
still singing. Which reminds us of the merry tale of Lox, the 
Indian Devil, who, when he was hurled from the clouds, com- 
posed a song about the extraordinary aspect that this poor old 
earth presented as it lay spread out beneath him. Like Lox. the 
indomitable Mrs. McPherson can extract comfort and song from 
whatever happens. •• Don't Bother" is her motto, and her small 
volume contains some of the cheeriest threnodies on record. If 



we should ever want our obituary written, we hope to be able to 
secure the services of her sprightly pen. (Buffalo : Charles 
Wells Moulton.) 

« It ♦ 

Of the pretty reprints by Mr. Thomas B. Mosher known as 
the Bibelot and the Old World Series, we have received • • Aucas- 
sin and Nicolete" and the •• Rubdiyat" of Omar Khaydm of the 
latter series, and ••The Blessed Damozel" (a ••Book of Lyrics 
chosen from the Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti ") and the 
"Sonnets of Michael Angelo," translated by John Addington 
Symonds, of the former. Mr. Mosher, in departing from the 
square English form, has, it ap]>ears to us, gone too far in the op- 
posite direction in making a very lengthy page — in the Bibelot 
edition twice as long as wide. In the ••Sonnets" this leaves 
more than half the page blank, and it makes, in any case, a poorly 
proportioned page. Certain errors in editing the •• Aucassin and 
Nicolete" were noticed in Mr. Hatch's communication in The 
Critic of Nov. 23, but, considered simply as specimens of print- 
ing, it is difficult to take exception to Mr. Mosher's work. The 
type, too, is at once elegant and delightfully plain, and the simple 
Japanese paper covers are the perfection of neatness. (Portland, 
Me.) 

« « • 

We confess ourselves so phlegmatic that we can be neither 
amused nor irritated by that form of egotism, common among 
otherwise worthy people, that expresses itself in ungrammatical 
autobiographical poetry, published, with portraits of the author, 
his wife and baby, and views from his backyard, at his expense 
and for the benefit of the • • kind friends " to whom he expects his 
work will afford as much interest as to himself. Such persons are 
frequently good men and women, sincere in their belief that what 
gives them pleasure or is felt by them to be elevating has only to 
be put into newspaper English to please or to elevate others. And, 
if they have a knack at rhyming, they naturally think themselves 
poets. Mr. Olin Winfield Page, whose ••Life Pictures" has 
reached a second edition, is a specimen of the class ; and, saluting 
him as a man and a brother, we throw ourselves upon his good 
nature and ask him to excuse us from making any more detailed 

criticism of his book. (New London, Conn. : Olin W. Page.) 

Mr. Remington's designs to Longfellow's •• Hiawatha" have all 
the freshness and spirit that come from intimate knowledge of the 
subjects to be depicted. More realistic than his author, he shows 
the Indian as he is still sometimes to be seen, though not on the 
Onondaga reservation, nor on the western prairies, where Long- 
fellow, misled by schoolcraf t, located the Iroquois hero. The pic- 
tures of Hiawatha's wooing, of the dance of Pau-puk-Keewiss, and 
the fight between Hiawatha and Megissogwon are particularly 
good. The frontispiece is a portrait of Longfellow, after C. G. 
Thompson. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

* • * 

There is a good deal of Moore's poetry that deserves to live, 
and, until somebody arises with the ability and the authority to 
select from the mass of his work, we presume that publishers will 
keep on bringing out complete editions— as though anybody ever 
read all that Moore wrote, • • He had the fatal gift of facility, " 
says Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, the editor of the two handsome 
volumes before us, ••but he had also wit and intelligence." His 
best lyrics are the best things of their kind in the language (for 
Burns wrote Scotch), and even his worst is better than much that 
passes for inspired poetry nowadays. Still, we could very well 
do without much of what fills these double-columned pages. A 
few lines are all that we can find to care about in the juvenile 
poems. The translations of the pseudo-Anacreon hold their place 
only in default of better. Our patriotism cannot give savor to the 
•* Poems Relating to America." It would require a good deal of 
dry reading of post-revolutionary European history to understand 
fully the satirical and humorous poems. But of these last the 
humor of the ••Fudge Family," of the ••Two- Penny Post-Bag" 
and the satire of the ••Fables for the Holy Alliance" are peren- 
nial. •• Lalla Rookh " will be read while there are boys who can- 
not be sated with the Oriental splendors of the Arabian Nights, 
and the *• Irish Melodies" until better words are put to the im- 
mortal airs. It would have been better to omit the illustra- 
tions, which are no ornament to the work. Those to the 

two volumes of Keats, issued in similar style by the same publish- 
ers, are in better taste, consisting mainly of portraits. The notes 
and appendices of Mr. H. Buxton Forman have been made use of, 
and there is a biographical sketch by Mr. Pole. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.) 
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A THIRD EDITION of Mr. Henry Thornton Wharton's ** Sap- 
pho," containing a memoir, the Greek text, selected poetical ren- 
derings and a faithful translation in prose of every known frag- 
ment, has a few additional versions, and, besides the frontis- 
piece after Alma Tadema, a view of Mitylene after a drawing by 
Clarkson Stanfield, R. A. It is also in a new form, a little larger 
than that of the earlier editions, and not disfigured, like them, 
with inappropriate ornaments. Mr. Wharton has died, we regret 
to say, since the book's reappearance. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

No EXCUSE is needed for printing in six separate forms •* The 

Lyric Poems of Shelley," nor will anyone quarrel with Mr. 
Ernest Rhys for including in his collection poems like **The 
Sensitive Plant" and **The Mask of Anarchy," for Shelley's 
poetry might fairly be said to be lyrical throughout. The editor 
has provided an introduction and short notes to many of the 
poems, giving the circumstances of their composition; and the 
little volume is bound in the blue and gold of the series to which 
it belongs — the Lyric Poets, An etching after an early portrait 

of the poet serves as frontispiece. (Macmillan & Co.) "A 

Century of German Lyrics," selected, arranged and translated 
by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker, may serve to give to the rank out- 
sider some idea of the riches of German song. There are speci- 
mens of many poets, from Achim von Arnim to Heinrich Vie- 
rordt, and of Heine, Freiligrath (the translator's father), Klaus 
Groth's •• Folk-Lore" and Wilhelm Muller's *• Winter Journey" 
— enough to render their figures, at least, distinct to the reader. 
Mrs. Kroeker does best as a translator when she avoids rhyme 
and gives as nearly as possible a literal rendering of her origi- 
nals. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

♦ « « 

That a thing has been proved impossible is to your poet 
the best of all reasons why he, too, should have a try at it. We 
cannot say that Mr. John Vance Cheney's •* Homeric Experi- 
ments," in his "Queen Helen, and Other Poems," come nearer 
the mark than those of many of his predecessors. But if they 
send the reader to Messrs. Lang, Leaf and Meyer's somewhat 
affected prose, to which he acknowledges himself indebted, and 
from that to a dictionary and the original, they will not have been 
written all in vain. "Queen Helen" is curiously like the little 
engravings after Flaxman with which the book is adorned. It 
breathes of the academical and the modern antique, but is simple 
and graceful. (Chicago: Way & Williams.) "In the in- 
tervals of exciting labor " Mr. George C. Bragdon has found 
time to write verses of nature, religion, morals, philosophy, love, 
sentiment, humor and others, which his friends, not without rea- 
son, have desired to see in print. It is plain that the intervals 
have been neither few nor short, for the verses are duly polished, 
and display an orderly, well-furnished, calm and cool mental in- 
terior. (Oswego, N. Y. : R. J. Oliphant.) "Tuck-Up 

Songs," by Ellis Walton, is intended for children, and many of 
the verses have apparently been written to accompany the illus- 
trations. (T. Nelson & Sons.) 

« « * 

Pathetic interest is lent to the new edition of " A Little 
Book of Profitable Verse," by the sudden and lamented death of 
its author, Eugene Field. They are for the most part sketches 
of pleasant and sentimental fancy playing about the great story of 
the Christmas time, and, while most readers of current literature 
are acquainted with their excellent pith, here is an opportunity 
for new admirers to possess some of the best of Mr. Field's work 
in a very attractive (the Cameo) edition. (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 

-Among the many complete editions of Tennyson's works 

recently announced by his publishers, the "People's Edition "is 
likely to be, as its name indicates that it is meant to be, one of 
the most popular. It is to be in twenty- three volumes of the 
size and shape of the dainty " Temple Shakespeare," but not an 
exact copy of that edition. Paper, typography and binding are 
different, but equally tasteful. Vol. I. contains the "Juvenilia," 
and Vol. II. "The Lady of Shalott. and Other Poems." (Macmillan 

& Co.) A NEW edition, in one volume, of the ' • American War 

Ballads and Lyrics," edited by George Cary Eggleston, has a 
pretty cover of blue and grey, ornamented by the Army and Navy 
badge in gold, and with many vignettes in pen-and-ink and in 
half-tone. The collection includes the most characteristic ballads 
and songs of the Colonial wars, the Revolution, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican war ; and the best battle lyrics of both sides in the 
Civil War. The book is neatly printed and altogether very 
attractive. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 



A BOOK OF sonnets, "Distaff and Spindle," b^:ins with the 
lesson that it is not enough for the spinner to possess such anti- 
quated machinery as that named in the title— one must also have 
flax ; and, by implication, for the poet to gain mastery of rhyme 
and metre, he must, likewise, have some matter to sing of, which 
God does not provide for lazy poets. A very good lesson it is ; 
but, for our part, we should often be content with old material 
were it as well wrought as are the majority of Mary Ashley Town- 
send's poems. And, in truth, the matter of many of these son- 
nets is old as the hills. There is little that is both new and true 
to be said about love, or religion, or death ; and the comparison 
of 

** The phonograph, that marvel of our age," 

to a sea-shell does not strike one as profoundly original. But a 
larger number, descriptive of Southern scenery in storm and sun- 
shine, at sunrise and sunset, fulfil the promise tacitly made in the 
first, and several of these are perfect little pen-pictures, both in 
matter and in form. Few recent books of poems are as readable, 
at least to a Northerner not sated with guava blossoms and tama- 
rind trees and cypress swamps and bayous, and palms and South- 
ern magniloquence. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 



In "Blue and Gold" and rough paper and large margins, 
his publishers have dressed a number of pretty lyrics on the old, 

old themes, by William S. Lord. • 'Sorrow in Summer, " * 'Love's 

Answer, " and the like, and a few humorous pieces which are not 
quite so successful in raising a laugh as the others in promoting a 
smile. The edition is limited to 150 copies. (Chicago: Dial 

Press.) "In the Young World" Sylvia and her mother 

converse in rhyme about the flowers and the fairies, and a bee and 
a butterfly drop in on them and take part. And there are poems 
about "April" and "Morning in Birdland" and "May-Dew" 
and the small birds that flew to visit Columbus as he sailed across 
the broad Atlantic. We need not say that Miss Edith M. Thomas 
rhymes gracefully and does her spiriting gently. Readers of her 
former volumes will be sure to want this, and those who begin with 
this volume will be certain to wish for the others. (Houghton, 
Mifiiin& Co.) "Old and New," a collection of poems by Er- 
nest Radford, is, the author tells us, made up from three volumes 
already published at his expense. For this, which contains those 
of which he thinks best, he has been lucky enough to find a publisher 
who produces it in a very handsome shape and without charge to 
the author, whose portrait appears as frontispiece. The poems are 
mostly of the sort known as vers de sociiti and are worth reading — 
once. In a few translations from Heine we cannot see that Mr. 
Radford has been more successful than others. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) 



Milton's "L* Allegro" and " II Penseroso " have furnished 
inspiration to Mr. William Hyde for a number of landscape draw- 
ings, which show a good feeling for composition, and a number of 
fanciful decorative borders. Among the best are the drawings to 
the lines "Towered cities please us then " and " To archM walks 
of twilight groves. And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves." 
The volume is an excellent example of the holiday gift book. 

(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) A small, white-and-gold-bound 

volume, g^lt-edged, illustrated with very pretty vignettes by Frank 
M. Gregory, and containing Owen Meredith's " Lucile,"has been 
added to the Collection of Masterpieces. (Frederick A. Stokes 

Co.) A SECOND edition of the "Lyrics and Ballads of 

Heine, " translated by Frances Hellman, appears in a pretty white 
cover panelled with pale blue and gold, and in a good shape for 

the pocket. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) T. B. Aldrich'S 

"Later Lyrics," selected from his published poems, make a 
charming little volume in a cover of dark green, with a neat de- 
sign in gold. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) "Poems of the 

Farm," collected and edited by Alfred R. Eastman, includes 
poems by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, Mary E. Wilkins and other well-known writers, with several 
extracted from the Atlanta Constitution and other sources as yet 
unknown to fame. The illustrations are vignettes and head- 
pieces, mostly in pen-and-ink. (Lee & Shepard.) "On 

Winds of Fancy Blown " are poems in straggling rustic let- 
ters mixed up with child-like sketches of pansies and hepaticas, 
both poems and pictures being by Mary Yale Shapleigh. The 
cover bears an effective design of thistles and thistle-down. (Lee 
& Shepard.) 

« « ♦ 
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To younC people, who like new poets as they like new dresses, 
though the stuff be not likely to wear as well as the old, Mr. 
Charles Newton Robinson's •* Viol of Lpve" may be commended. 
The verses are harmonious, and not too heavily laden with mean- 
ing. Mr. Robinson, however; is not without his lesson which he 
wishes to inculcate ; but it is an easy one. If it be blesseder to 
give than to receive, still, he thinks, one is not. altogether un- 
blest who takes what luck may send him. * • Climb not, " he says. 
Be content with *• Love in Dreams," with ** Love in the Clouds," 
and let what lightly comes lightly go — **in glory yet arrayed." 
Wise counsel — to be followed as long as possible. (Boston : 
Lamson, Wolfe & Co.) The danger of climbing down- 
wards is hinted in •• A Ballad of London," which is the best thing 
in Mr. Richard Le Gallienne's "Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
Other Poems." To Mr. Le Gallienne, London is the Strand at 
night ; and he would have been content to enjoy the vision of 
its *'iron lilies" and dragon-fly hansoms and "human moths." 
but unfortunately he has heard or read somewhere — in The Yellow 
Book, perhaps — that there are woe and corruption underneath it 
all. Consequently, he is not as happy as Mr. Robinson. The 
leading poem is a respectable piece of work, which prophesies 
smooth things as to the future fame of the author of "The 
Wreckers." (Copeland & Day.) 

* ♦ * 
"A Book of Christmas Verse" does credit to the taste 
and judgment of its editor, Mr. H. C. Beeching^. whose own 
book of verses we recently had occasion to notice and praise. 
"A sufficient excuse for the preparation of anthologies, " he says, 
"should be the demand for them"; but we should rather .say 
that an excuse for the demand may be found in the occasional ap- 
pearance of an anthology such as this. It makes no appeal 
to one's antiquarian interest, but, though it includes some fine 
old hymns and carols, contains mostly Christmas poems by living 
writers. William Morris, Swinburne, Andrew Lang and Sel- 
wyn Image are represented, and Mr. Walter Crane has made 
for the book designs by which he may well elect to be remem- 
bered. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) — —Dollie Radford's "Songs, 
and Other Verses " has the charm of un pretentiousness. Mistress 
DoUie lisps in numbers because the numbers come, and the sub- 
jects that bring them are those that have always been rhymed 
about since rhyme was invented. There are Love and Music and 
Memory and Pity, and children and jewels, and a profusion of 
things golden — golden lyres and golden summers and what 
not ? But there is no affectation, and the modern touches in 
" It Rushes Home, Our Own Express," and " From Our Emanci- 
pated Aunt in Town." ring just as true as the rest. No judi- 
cious reader will account an hour given to these "little songs 

that come and go " time wasted. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

"Rhymes and Roses," by Samuel Minturn Peck, includes 
" Lyrics of Nature," "Love Songs" and "Vers de Soci6t6" — 
of which the last are not lacking in merit. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) 



Shakespeariana 

Edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge, Mass. 
Sir Henry Irving on * * Macbeth. " — Sir Henry's address at Colum- 
bia College, on Nov. 20, is chiefly of interest as an explanation of 
his conception of the character, which has been variously interpreted 
by the critics. We know now what manner of man the great 
actor believes Macbeth to have been, and endeavors to set before 
us on the stage. It does not seem to me, however, that this con- 
ception is in all its features so novel as the address would lead 
one to suppose. Sir Henry says : • * The generally received opinion 
regarding Macbeth has been that of a good man, who has gone 
wrong under the influence of a wicked and dominant wife." On 
the contrary, he says, • * Shakespeare has in his text given Mac- 
beth as one of the most bloody-minded, hypocritical villains in all 
his long gallery of portraits of men instinct with the virtues and 
vices of their kind. " It is true that careless readers of the play 
have got the impression that the first suggestion of the murder 
of Duncan came from Lady Macbeth ; and a few of the earlier 
critics strangely overlooked the passage in the first interview 
with the Witches which shows that the thought of murder occur- 
red to Macbeth even then. But no recent critic has made this 
mistake, and the fact that the idea of murder occurs to both hus- 
band and wife independently has long been familiar even to 
schoolboys and schoolgirls. In his letter to her, describing the 
meeting with the Witches, Macbeth does not intimate that he has 
thought of killing D^incan ; but it instantly occurs to her that this 



is "the nearest way," and that she will urge him to take it, 
though she fears he will hesitate to do so. It was quite unneces- 
sary for Sir Henry to quote, in support of what Shakespeare has 
already made clear, the reply of the lady to her husband's subse- 
quent declaration that he will not go on with the murderous 
project : — 

* * What beast was't then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
. ■. Ndr time nor place 

Did then adhere, and yet you would make both ; 

They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 

Does unmake you." 
He says ; ' ' H'ere it is definitely stated that before the present 
time the subject of the murder had been broached, and that it was 
Macbeth who had broached it. " This is after Duncan has come to 
the castle, and must refer to some hasty and indiscreet method 
of committing the murder which Macbeth has suggested, but to 
which she has objected as involving too great a risk. She then 
proposes to kill the King after he is asleep, and Macbeth warmly 
commends this plan as surer and safer. The suggestion of Sir 
Henry that "it is quite possible that Macbeth led his wife to be- 
lieve that she was leading him on " appears to be positively contra- 
dicted by their talk on the subject. 

Sir Henry rightly lays much stress on the fact that Macbeth 
is a poet — perhaps "the greatest poet that Shakespeare has ever 
drawn " ; but 1 think he errs in adopting the theory (urged by 
Prof. A. H. Tolman in Thi Atlantic Monthly for February, 1892) 
that Macbeth "revels in the enjoyment of his fervid and poetic 
imagery," and "loves throughout to paint himself and his deeds 
in the blackest pigments, and to bring to the exercise of his wicked- 
ness the conscious deliberation of an intellectual voluptuary. " 
Similarly Prof. Tolman says that Macbeth "revels in poetry," 
and finds pleasure in * ' accumulating about the coming crime a 
mass of poetic detail," etc. This is unnatural on the face of it, 
and I see no hint of it in the play. His poetic utterances are in- 
stinctive and unaffected, his natural mode of expression at all 
times. His vivid imagination has an important bearing upon the 
interpretation of his character and conduct, but not in the way 
that these excellent critics suppose. I cannot take space for ex- 
plaining my view of the matter here. 

In the course of his argument Sir Henry quotes the speech of 
Hecate to the Witches : — 

" How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth, 
In riddles, and affairs of death ; 

And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward son. 
Spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you." 

But the part of Hecate in the play is not Shakespeare's, but the 
wretched interpolation of some hack writer in the theatre. It is in 
iambic measure, while the eight-syllable lines that Shakespeare 
puts into the mouth of supernatural characters — witches, fairies, 
spirits, etc. — are regularly trochaic. Besides, every word that 
Hecate utters is absurdly out of keeping with the context. As 
the mistress of the Witches she certainly has no reason to find 
fault with what they have done, or with the manner in which Mac- 
beth has acted under their inspiration ; and the reference to love 
introduces an idea which Shakespeare has entirely excluded from 
his delineation of the Witches, He was familiar with it from his 
readings in Reginald Scot's " Discoverie of Witchcraft," where 
we are told that " in a moone light night they [the Witches] seeme 
to be carried in the aire to feasting, singing, dansing, kissing, cull- 
ing, and other acts of venerie, with such youths as they love and desire 
most," etc. In "The Witch" of Middleton. which some crit- 
ics have believed to be earlier than " Macbeth, " this idea is re- 
peatedly introduced. Hecate, for instance, says of Sebastian : — 
" I know he loves me not, nor there's no hope on*t ; 
*Tis for the love of mischief I do this, 
And that we*re sworn to the first oath we take." 

Again, she says to Stadlin : — 

" What young man can we wish to pleasure us, 
But we enjoy him in an incubus ?" 

Other allusions of the kind in the play are too gross for quotation 
here. The curious reader can refer to Middleton or to the ex- 
tracts from the play in Furness's edition of "Macbeth," pages 
393-405. 

I had marked some other passages in Sir Henry's address for 
comment, but cannot take space for it. 
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The December Magazines 

«« The Atlantic ilonthly " 

If The Atlantic donned a new cover for any holiday, we sup- 
pose that Thanksgiving would be the day of its choice, for that is 
more prized in New England than is Christmas. But The At- 
lantic says with Jenny Wren, •* I will wear my brown gown and 
never dress too fine/' so in the familiar brown gown it appears, 
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no matter how festive the season, and it is always welcome. The 
table of contents is a wholesome one this month, and one which 
the reader whose taste has not been spoiled by too much excite- 
ment will find most palatable. One of the first things that we 
read in the number was Miss Lucy C. Bull's '* Being a Type- 
writer." The title attracted our attention, and we wanted to see 
whether she meant the machine or the operator. On reading the ar- 
ticle, wo find that she means both. Miss Bull knows her subject, 
for she is an accomplished type-writer as well as stenographer. ' ' Is 
it not a little curious," she asks, "when we reflect upon it, that 
a machine which is beginning to supplement the labors of clergy- 
men, lecturers and contributors to the magazines should continue to 
be constructed almost entirely in accordance with the demands of 
business?" She then goes on to enumerate the disadvantages from 
which the author suffers who strikes his thoughts out upon the key- 
board. Everything is sacrificed to speed. Miss Bull maintains, and 
speed she regards as one of the crying evils of the time. In speaking 
of the frequent inability of the stenographer to read his notes 
after they have been laid aside, she makes no mention of the 
shorthand machine by which the characters are made with such 
accuracy that there can be no mistaking their meaning. Not only 
that, but any stenographer who writes by the same system can 

read them. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn's "Notes from a Traveling 

Diary " relate, of course, to Japan — a country which he has done 
more to make us understand than any other man except, perhaps, 
Mr. John La Farge. Mr. Heam discusses with some freedom 
but perfect cleanliness the nude in art apropos of a painting 
shown at the national exhibition at Tokio. The picture, he writes, 
has "created a very disagreeable impression. The Japanese 
press had been requesting the removal of the piece, and uttering 
comments not flattering to Western art ideas. " The picture rep- 
resented a European. " Had it represented a Japanese woman," 
says Mr. Heam, " I doubt whether the crowd would have even 

tolerated its existence." We have got into the habit of looking 

forward to a contribution of some sort from the pen of Miss 
Edith M. Thomas in The Atlantic each month, and we are 
disappointed if we do not find it. We are not disappointed this 
month, for here it is, "Truth and the White Lie: A Conver- 
sation." It has all that fine literary flavor for which Miss 
Thomas's work is conspicuous, and it condemns the white lie as 
something that no amount of provocation can make excusable. 

History and fiction have their place in this number, and are 

ably represented. 



«'Tlie North American Review'' 

Among the contents of t^iis number there are three papers 
of uncommon interest. The first is by Mrs. Lynn Linton, on 
" Cranks and Crazes." The gifted English author is most amus- 
ingly iconoclastic in this short essay, which attacks, vanquishes, 
pulverizes and annihilates theoiophy, spiritualism, foreign mis- 
sions, the movement for the protection of Armenians, the bicycle, 
the craze for coster songs started by Albert Chevalier, the craze 
for cheapness, and the craze for giving a high-class education to 
the working classes. The last ' * inay raise the whole nation into 
a higher level," she says; "or it may throw the whole thing out 
of gear and into confusion, and produce a time of social chaos, 
destructive of all growth and gQod. Quien sabe ?*' And wc 
echo the question, but in a more qptimistic tone than Mrs. Linton 
adopts. As to the other "cranks and crazes." iheosophy is, wc 
believe, practically dead ; foreign missions are receiving unwonted 
and not altogether friendly attention just now, owing largely to 
the clamor of the bearers of the g03pel of peace for ironclads and 
marines to drive it down the throat of the stiff-necked heathen ; 
the Armenian, like the Bulgarian, will be delivered of his op- 
pressors, notwithstanding Mrs. Linton's silly plea that it is "not 
our business " — even if, as is most probable, the so-called least 
civilized great power of Europe ha« to do it single-handed, and at 
the risk of international complications with the Christian friends 
of the Sick Man; the coster song is really harmless, if vulgar after a 
little while ; and the bicycle is as yet an unknowable and incalculable 

factor in the life of the future. «A thoughtful paper, by N. S. 

Shaler, on "The Last Gift of the Century," deals with interna- 
tional arbitration as the successor of war; and Prof. Goldwin 
Smith demonstrates that "Christianity's Millstone" has been for 
a long time the belief in the inspiration of the Old Testament. 



«• The Century Magazine '' 

The most striking contributlpn to the December Century is 
Miss Edith Coues's illustrated article on Tissot's " Life of Christ." 
Miss Coues has had an opportunity in this subject, and has made 
the most of it. M. Tissot is no ordinary man: — "In the early 
part of his career in France, and during his ten years' sojourn in 
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England; fie was known by pictures of a purely worldly character — 
ball-roof^ scenes, garden parties ; portraits of fashionable women 
like La4y Londonderry and the celebrated Lady Waldegrave, of 
men of rank and distinction — among them the Prince Imperial 
and the brilliant, ill-fated Captain Bumaby, — with many others of 
the celebrities of twenty years ago." Since then, M. Tissot has 
devoted his life to presenting "a truthful idea of the figure of 
Qhrist and the personages of his time, " stripping them of ^e con- 
ventional ideas by which they have been surrounded-for centiine8,| 
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and depicting them as they really were. With this idea in view, 
he made in 1886 the first of two journeys to Palestine. The 
amount of study that he has given to this, his life-work, is enor- 
mous. Being a devout Catholic he has had unusual privileges ex- 
tended to him for visiting monasteries and churches and consulting 
their jealously guarded archives. As part of his work, he has 
made a new translation of the Latin text of the Vulgate. His 
complete ** Life of Christ " will soon be published in Tours, France. 
It will cost "in the most expensive form, $1000 each for the first 
twenty copies, and $300 each for the remainder of the edition of 
1000 copies." The Century has acquired the right of reproduc- 
ing a dozen of the finest of Tissot's pictures, which will give a sat- 
isfactory idea of the beauty of the work to those who are not 

privileged to see it in its entirety. A very different style of art, 

but no less interesting in its way, is exemplified in M. Vibert's 
•• The Grasshopper and the Ant," a subject which many painters 

have chosen, but few treated so successfully. Mr. F. Hopkin- 

son Smith begins in this number a novelette called "TomGro- 
gan," which, like all of its author's creations, has a distinct indi- 
viduality. ''Tom Grogan" is as good in her way as *'Col. 
Carter." Of the other serials in the number. Prof. Sloane's Napo- 
leon marches on to the rataplan of drums, while Mrs. Ward's 

"Sir George Tressady " moves to more stately measure. In 

"The Brushwood Boy" Mr. Kipling is a little more sentimental 
than usual, but none the less powerful ; and in " Captain Eli's Best 
Ear " we have a story that no one but Mr. Stockton could have 

named, and no one but he could have written. We should like 

to suggest to Mr. Junius Henri Browne that he take his "Apho- 
risms " at the back of the magazine and write a story around them 
h la John Oliver Hobbes. Is not this quite Hobbesian : — * • Most men 
are fools about women ; but no man is quite so great a fool as he who 
is sure that he knows all about them." Or this: — "A cat may 
look at a king — ^and if she loves him, she is privileged to scratch 
him." 



«« Harper's ilonthly " 

This number ha^ a particularly mid-winter holiday cover. It 
is printed in white, grey and gold, and is a parody, as one might 
say, of the magazine's familiar cover design. Instead of the lit- 
tle boys on floral pedestals, we have polar bears seated on icicles, 
playing musical instruments; below is a Christmas pudding. 




around which are grouped a lot of birds singing to the music of 
the bears. Traced in gold are holly leaves and a Santa Claus 
driving his reindeer across the page. The colored frontispiece, 
from a painting by Mr. Howard Pyle, is interesting as an experi- 
ment. It has the merit of not attempting too much in thi way 
of color, and is rather a suggestion of what the artist intended 
than a realization of an oil-painting. Mr. William Black suc- 
ceeds Mr. Thomas Hardy as the novelist of the magazine. The 
first chapters of his " Briseis " open with a healthy out-of-doors 
touch. We quite agree with the publishers' note, which an- 
nounces- it as " a welcome addition to the class of fiction that does 



not depend for its interest upon a dissection of the motives of 

morbid and weak men and women. " Mr. Caspar W. Whitney's 

"On Snow- Shoes to the Barren Grounds" is a lively story of 
mid-winter sport in the great Northwest, not the least interesting 
part being its illustrations, made from photographs taken by the 

author. Prof. Brander Matthews (who is well represented in 

the December magazines) has a story called ' * An Interview with 
Miss Marlenspuyk, " containing a supposed quotation from a 
newspaper, which, we cannot help thinking. Prof. Matthews 
would have been wiser to omit. If his Miss Peters really was 
the gentlewoman he would lead us to suppose, she would never 
have been guilty of such a paragraph, or if she had, no newspaper 

would have published it. Mr. R. H. Davis gives us a lively 

article on " The Paris of South America," meaning Caracas, the 
capital of Venezuela, which has the charm of freshness always to 
be found in this writer's descriptions of his travels. "Huldah 
the Prophetess," by Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, is one of those 
genuinely New-England stories that fill the air with the savory 
odor of mince pies and frying doughnuts. It pleased a larger 
audience when it was read at the "Uncut Leaves." and it will 
please a much larger one in these pages. Mr. Warner writes in 
the Editor's Study about "A Check to Christmas " (Oh, that it 
were a check for Christmas!), "The Outlook of an Optimist " 
and "Social Evolution." That anyone feels optimistic and dares 
to say so in these days is something to be thankful for. " Con- 
sidering the actual frailties of human nature," says Mr. Warner, 
' • and the natural hardships of any state of development, growth, 
and decay, it is really wonderful to see how happy and cheerful 
the world is, how much kindness there is, and helpfulness and 
contentment. It cannot be that the fundamental conditions of 
life are all wrong, and that the conjugal and family relations are 
makeshifts, or in a moribund state." 



••The Forum" 

While The Forum makes no special effort for the holiday 
season, it presents a strong and varied table-of-contcnts. Among 
the "star" contributors is Mr. W. D. Howells, who writes on 
"The Nature of Liberty." "So far as we can have any con- 
sciousness of it," he says, "liberty is merely choice. When a 
man is not free to choose, he is not free at all. When he is free 
to choose, he may choose to do wrong, but then he lapses into 
slavery himself, or he enslaves some one else. Where there is 
mainly a choice of wrong, there are no longer rights, there are 
only advantages. In its noblest and simplest term, this liberty 
which we can feel only as choice, is the power of self-sacrifice." 
Further on in the article Mr. Howells says: — " Opportunity is 
one phase of liberty, safety is another," which reminds us of 
what Bright Eyes, the Indian girl, said to the late Mrs. Helen 
Jackson as she looked out upon the surging mass of humanity on 
Broadway: — "Law is liberty." And so it is. It is license, too, 

in New York sometimes, we regret to say. Mrs. Margaret E. 

Sangster, the editor of Harper s Bazar, has a well-considered 
paper on " Editorship as a Career for Women," in which she 
says: — "The judicious woman editor has a cordial and sincere 
welcome for that well-beloved of all the corps editorial, the new 
writer. The disappointed contributor — whose manuscript, sent 
out to the tender mercies of the world with so many hopes, duly 
returns, declined with thanks — is apt to be doubtful of this. It 
has been explained over and over that the editor's regret at the 
rejection of an article is not perfunctory, a fa^on de parier, but 
is real and profound to the heart's core ; yet contributors are sel- 
dom convinced ; they seldom believe that the editor could not 
have accepted their offerings had he or she chosen to do so : they 
are frequently hurt and grieved, if not angry and vindictive, over 
their rejection. Their jealousy of those who have attained to 
what they envy is untempercd by any true appreciation of the 
situation, which is simply this, that in all editorial offices the sup- 
ply of admirable material voluntarily offered far exceeds the de- 
mand, and far transcends the available limits of space." This is 
perfectly true, but it is hard to make the disappointed believe it. 

In "The Obligation of the Inactive," Mrs. Spencer Trask 

makes a strong argument against the indifference of so mafiy 
voters, particularly those right here in New York. The Lit- 
erary Hack whose "Confessions" excited so much controversy 
when they appeared in The Forum some time ago, answers his 
critics in this number, and still insists that " hacking " is a poor 
business, and that $5000 a year is not sufficient for the needs of 
a family man in New York. Mr. Albert Vandam, in "The Trail 
of Trilby," reduces a fascinating romance to the merest prose. 
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** 5cribner'8 ilagazine •' 

The Christmas cover of Scribner's is simplicity itself— a Ma- 
donna and Child, each with a silver halo, — but it is effective. 
There are some good stories in this number, none better than Mr. 
Stockton's "The Staying Power of Sir Rohan," which is in his 
most characteristic manner. Mr. Peter Newell's illustrations are 




capital, and show that this clever draughtsman can be something 
more than grotesque. His characterization of Uncle Beamish is 
as good as Mr. Stockton's, a compliment that we hope Mr. Newell 

will appreciate, for it is saying a good deal. Prof. Brander 

Matthews's story, * * The Kinetoscope of Time, " looks entertaining, 
but our eyes will not permit of being trifled with, and it would be 
trifling with them to read this mixture of text and illustration. As 
an effective combination we acknowledge its merit, but we must 

leave the reading of the story to younger eyes than ours. Dr. 

Henry van Dyke's •• A White Blot " is only another proof of the versa- 
tility of this agreeable writer. Here is a bit worth remembering, 
on the influence of pictures in the house : — 

•• By this magic of pictures my narrow, upright slice of living- 
space in one of the brown-stone strata on the eastward slope of 
Manhattan Island is translated to an open and agreeable site. It 
has windows that look toward the woods and the sunset, water- 
gates by which a little boat is always waiting, and secret pas- 
sage-ways leading into fair places that are frequented by persons 
of distinction and charm. No darkness of night obscures these 
outlets ; no neighbor's house shuts off the view ; no drifted snow 
of winter makes them impassable. They are always free, and 

through them I go out and in upon my adventures." Although 

few artists have been •'written up" as Mr. Alma Tadema has 
been, there is much that is new and interesting in Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse's paper on this painter. The illustrations that accom- 
pany it give an admirable idea of Mr. Alma Tadema's peculiar 

quality. Another paper whose illustrations are an important 

feature is ''Wild Beasts as They Live," by Capt. C. J. Melliss, 
with reproductions of the etchings of Evert Van Muyden. The 
combination is a most excellent one, for Capt. Melliss is a mighty 

hunter, and Van Muyden the Barye among etchers. We must 

not fail to call the reader's attention to Mr. Joel Chandler Harris's 
story of •• The Colonel's Nigger Dog," though it would be a stu- 
pid reader who did not discover it. Why will a man who can 
write such stories as this write so little? Do give us more, Mr. 
Harris. 



«« ncClure'8 ilagazine " 

The holiday cover of this number is gay with red letters 
and a picture of the Madonna and Child and the Wise Men. 
Among its contents is a paper on ** Madonna and Child in Art," 
by that agreeable writer and accomplished painter, Mr. WUl H. 



Low, with illustrations from the old masters and modern artists. 

One of the most interesting contributions to the number is 

the first instalment of Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps's autobiog- 
raphy, which is accompanied by a new and striking portrait. Miss 
Phelps tells us that she was '* not in the least a precocious young 
person, and very much of a tomboy into the bargain." She 
adds : — ** I think I was far more likely to have been found on the 
top of an apple-tree or walking the length of the Seminary fence 
than writing rhymes or reading * solid reading.' " Of how many 
women distinguished in letters and art may this be said ! Tom- 
boys turn out as a rule much better than is predicted of them, and 
the stock of health they lay in by climbing trees and walking fence- 
rails fits them to fight life's battles as more ladylike amusements 

might fail to do. A paper that is sure of a wide reading is Mr. 

R. H. Sherard's sketch of an interview with Mr. Hall Caine. He 
assures us that there is no man living • * who has more contempt for 
money than Hall Caine." Just over the page he tells us that Mr. 
Caine made only $2600 out of "The Deemster," and that he 
would like to ** purchase the copyright back for one thousand 
pounds " — to sell it again for more, we take it, which looks like 
a man who does not despise money. If we are not mistaken, Mr. 
Caine is one of those authors who have most vigorously denounced 
the publishers for not paying them more money, and who threaten 
to publish their own books and pay themselves some impossible 
royalty. Not that there is any harm in writing for money, but 
why say that a man has a contempt for it when he evidently has a 
high appreciation of it? It is something that we all must have to 
live, and that we are all striving for. There is no more interest- 
ing department in McClures than that announcing its special at- 
tractions for the coming year. 



«« Lippiacott*5 ilagazine " 

**The Old Silver Trail," by Mary E. Hickney. the com- 
plete novel in this number, contains little that is new in the way of 
a plot. A poor young man from the East, who has • * struck " a 
rich vein, an unscrupulous Western mine owner, who stops at 
nothing, and his daughter, who suddenly discovers her father's 




true nature, are the three chief characters. There is a law-suit, 
and, of course, an accident at the mine, and in the end all is peace, 
with marriage bells, etc. The story is readable, and will prove 
amusing to those who love to tread the well-worn paths of fiction, 
and to renew their acquaintance with many a familiar turn of plot. 
Following so soon upon Thanksgiving Day, and with Christ- 
mas in the near future, the number contains most appropriately a 
paper on ••Gunning for Gobblers," by William C. Elam, and one 
on ••Meats," by C. D. Wilson. The latter dwells lovingly and 
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voraciously on Nylghaus, lions, tigers, brown bears, agoutis, ant- 
eaters, dogs, monkeys, ibexes, musk and other rats, kangaroos, 
opossums, armadillos, sloths, elephants, buffaloes, bisons, horses, 
deer, beavers, tapirs, porcupines, otters, sea-lions, and other ani- 
mals too numerous to mention, which are considered as delicacies 
in some parts of the world. Then, when we feel almost surfeited 
by our gamy trip around the world, our appetite is renewed by 
several paragraphs devoted to birds. Verily, this is a good world 
of ours to live in, and to sit down to dinner every day. Mr. Wil- 
son considers all these beasts only as material for * * the third course 
at the big table " ; but when our spirit takes wing and considers 
that they can be made into pies and patties and what not, we weep 
in speechless gratitude. An article containing some curious in- 
formation is on ** Japanese Sword- Lore," by Lyman H. Weeks. 



««The Cosmopolitan'^ 

We have a big, fat Cosmopolitan this month, a "regular 
gorge " for ten cents. Here we find stories by the late R. L. 
Stevenson, L Zangwill, James Lane Allen, Sarah Grand and 
Ouida. «• The Great North Road " is one of the fragments left by 
Mr. Stevenson, enough of which will be printed to make us regret 
the loss of the remainder. Mr. Allen's story, ••Butterflies," is a 
serial. It promises well, and is more ••realistic " — we believe that 
is the word — than is usual with Mr. Allen. Mme. (why • • Mme. , " 
we wonder?) Sarah Grand has a story called • • A Momentary In- 
discretion," which is as condensed and repressed in style as ••The 
Heavenly Twins " is diffusive. Mr. Small's illustrations do not 
illustrate the story, as they are of another period. Ouida's 
••Tonia," is a study of crime induced by poverty, according to 
her theory ; but according to ours, vanity plays the largest part in 
Tonia's overthrow. Mr Zangwill, on • • The Choice of Parents, " 

is amusing, as one might expect. Mr. A. C. Wheeler's account 

of •* Actresses Who Have Become Peeresses" covers the ground 
from Lavinia Fenton to May Yohc. We rather resent the idea of 
concert-hall singers coming under the head of "actresses," but 
we suppose that Mr. Wheeler's classification is general rather than 

particular. There is a sonnet by Miss Edith M. Thomas in this 

Bumber, which must have slipped in without editorial knowledge, 
as it is not mentioned in the table-of-contents. 



rUgazine Notes 

The Ladies' Home Journal worthily enters the lists with the 
magazines this month. It has a poem by James Whitcomb 
Riley, a pa]>er by ex- President Harrison, the first part of an im- 
portant serial by Rudyard Kipling, and the beginning of a new 
series of New England sketches, by Miss Mary E.Wilkins. Mrs. 
Mary Anderson de Navarro tells of her first appearance on the 
stage. Miss Julia Magruder begins a serial, and Mrs. Burton 
Harrison tells a short story. Besides these, there is an array of 
editorial contributions that of itself would be more than enough 
to stock an ordinary ten-cent magazine. 

Among the contributors to the Christmas number of The Eng- 
iish Illustrated Magazine are W. E. Norris, Sarah Grand. Grant 
Allen, Morley Roberts, Anna Robeson Brown, George Gissing, 
Katharine Tynan and Janet Achurch. 

The Christmas number of The Pall Mall Magazine opens with 
some verses by Arthur Symons, and contains some excellent short 
stories — •• The Chess Club," a tale of a French secret society, its 
anarchistic aims and the troubles of a young Englishman who had 
unwittingly joined it, by Lord Ernest Hamilton; •• Keramos," by 
Hilda Johnson ; ••Jack Sheppard Up to Date," by William Wal- 
dorf Astor, etc. To those interested in English history and an- 
tiquities, the Duchess of Cleveland's paper on '•Raby and its 
Memories" will prove excellent reading; there is an ••Adeste 
Fideles," by Christian Burke, with illustrations by Abbey Altson. 
The eighth instalment of •• Evolution in Early Italian Art," 
by Grant Allen, deals appropriately with the Pieti. 

The December number of Appletons Popular Science Monthly 
contains new chapters in Dr. James Sully's ••Studies of Child- 
hood" and Herbert Spencer's •* Professional Institutions." Prof. 
G. F. Wright has an illustrated article on •'New Evidence of 
Glacial Man in Ohio " ; the Very Rev. James Carmichael points 
out some mistakes in Sir John Lubbock's views of the religion of 
savages; Sydney G. Fisher asks whether immigration has in- 
creased our population ; and athletes will find something to inter- 
est them in R. Tait McKenzie's paper on ••The Anatomy of 
Speed Skating. " 



London Letter 

It was a thin travesty of Mr. Hall Caine's " Manxman " that 
was produced on Saturday night at the Shaftesbury Theatre. The 
greatest novelists have always been averse to the dramatisation 
of their stories : Thackeray was against it : Dickens was against 
it. And the inept attempts that have been made from time to 
time to transfer Becky Sharp and Tom Pinch to the stage have 
served to prove that their objection was well-founded. Mr. Hall 
Caine, I believe, thought otherwise ; and there certainly seemed 
in his powerful story the germ of a strong and vital play. This 
was to reckon, however, without the adapter. There seems 
some question as to the hand responsible for the version of • • The 
Manxman " presented by Mr. Lewis Waller, but whoever is re- 
sponsible has effectually robbed the drama of all the characteristic 
atmosphere of the novel. A Kate Creegan who skipped through 
the glen-scene in open-work silk stockings and dainty high- heeled 
shoes was only of a piece with a play whose imperfections re- 
minded one the more insistently that Mr. Hall Caine is, after all, a 
much higher artist than many of his kindest critics would allow. 
••The brand of Caine " was gone from the thing; and all that was 
left was vapid melodrama. Mr. Charles Brockfield played the 
small part of Ross Christian with the perfect touch ; and Mr. 
Lewis Waller did his best with Philip. Pete was the attraction of 
the play once more ; and for stage-purposes it is clear that Mr. 
Wilson Barrett was absolutely right when he made that character 
the centre of his adaptation. Miss Florence West bore no pos- 
sible resemblance to Mr. Caine's heroine, and overdressed the part 
preposterously. It was a thin travesty ; and there is no more to 
say. 

Dr. Georg Brandes has been the guest of the Authors' Club 
this week, and also of a sociable body called ••The New Vaga- 
bonds." At the latter meeting I am told that somebody or other 
made a speech out of a biographical dictionary, which, as it disre- 
garded the last fifteen years of Dr. Brandes's career, was some- 
what distractingly inadequate ; but at the Authors' Club dinner. 
Dr. Brandes himself gave a very interesting address, in which he 
touched briefly upon various aspects of English literature. He 
said that no English poet impressed him so much as Shelley, and 
that he knew his shorter poems line for line. Of the critic he 
said: — ••A critic is a man who is as pliant and supple when the 
question is to understand, as he is inflexible and firm when it is his 
task to speak out. He understands men and people who do not 
understand one another. He builds up bridges over the gulf that 
separates ]>eople from people ; he is the true engineer of spiritual 
life. As he builds, so he clears ways, and plants hedges and 
torches on the way. And as he builds up, so he pulls down. It 
is not faith that removes mountains, it is criticism that moves all 
the mountains of antiquated faith, of superstition and of dead 
tradition. I saw last Saturday in the Natural History Museum an 
enormous disk of a giant tree, many hundred years old. The tree 
was so old that its centre was marked as contemporary with the 
Battle of Agincourt, and some of the rings are contemporary with 
Shakespeare's birth, Newton's death, and the accession of Queen 
Victoria. In spite of its age, its stem had remained fresh and 
living until it was felled by human hand. Such a venerable tree 
is English literature, living and flourishing to-day as of old. May 
its woodman never pass ! May it live still, and thrive, and bring 
forth fruit!" 

During the early part of the week there was but one topic among 
those interested in the stage — the pitiful death of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Dacre in Australia. They had many friends in London, 
and the news came as a terrible shock. The Dacres' story, in- 
deed, was — as Pope said of his life — *'one long disease " of failure. 
Time after time their chance seemed to be coming ; time after time 
they were bitterly disappointed by the event. Most playgoers 
will remember Miss Amy Roselle's brightest hour, in 1890. when 
she recited ••The Charge of the Light Brigade "and ••The De- 
fense of Lucknow" at the Empire, and experienced her little 
period of popularity and of comparative affluence. Since then 
their fortunes have steadily declined. He was a fair Horatio in 
Mr. Tree's ••Hamlet"; she an admirable Mrs. Cortelyonin ••The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray." London engagements seemed to fail 
them, however ; and it is said that their last attempt in Sydney 
took the form of a locally written melodrama, in which the princi- 
pal scene was an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. It is a pitiful tale, 
and one that will be read with sympathy wherever honest and 
thwarted worth is heard of with respect. 

The good thing always advances slowly into recognition ; but it 
is pleasant to learn that even pecuniary reward is (^Jmthgliome. 
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last to that true artist and sincere man-of-Ietters, Mr. Walter Ray- 
mond. At this moment (I hear upon very good authority), three 
or four of the leading publishers in London are makmg him hand- 
some offers for his next story, and he is likely to take during the 
next few months that high position among contemporary novelists 
to which his talents and his conscientiousness so eminently entitle 
him. Mr. Raymond is, as the reader of his tales will well believe, 
a West-countryman, and inherited from his father a thriving busi- 
ness in the rather sleepy little town of Yeovil. Times have 
changed, however: the West of England is no longer the centre 
of the glove-trade ; and Mr. Raymond's success has come at the 
happiest moment to free him from the claims of a business wherein 
he was manifestly wasting his talents. Mr. Raymond is, I sup- 
pose, about forty years of age, and the very spirit of good-humor 
and of wit. To hear him recite a ballad of Barnes's, in broad but 
easily intelligible Dorset, is to enjoy a treat entirely of its own 
kind, unique and abundant. A certain rich archness of manner, 
twinkling with fun and sympathy, makes him an ideal reciter ; his 
friends often wonder why he has never turned his talent into use 
upon the public stage. He understands the country people thor- 
oughly, is popular with them, and has hit at their secrets. It is 
no more than his desert that the novelist of Somersetshire life 
should have asserted his claim to the suffrages of the metropolis. 

I understand that a revised edition of the late R. H. Shepherd's 
•* Tennysoniana " is shortly to be issued under the supervision of 
a young American of letters, who is over here on literary business 
intent, Mr. S. Cody. The object has been to bring Shepherd's 
helpful little volume up to date, and this Mr. Cody has done with 
much hard work over files of newspapers and catalogues in the 
British Museum. It is said that the new edition will be published 
by subscription only : which is, I think, a pity. Everyone who 
cares for Tennyson — and who does not ?— will find valuable in- 
formation in its pages. 

The Elizabethan Stage Society, which seeks to interpret 
Shakespeare's plays, as far as possible, in the fashion of their con- 
temporary representation, will give its next performance on Dec. 7, 
when **A Comedy of Errors" will be the piece presented. I 
hope to give a somewhat full account of this entertainment in a 
later letter. 



London, 23 Nov. 1895. 



Arthur Waugh. 



Boston Notes 

A MOVEMENT is on foot in Boston to •* elevate the stage" by 
establishing an endowed theatre. Last week a meeting was held, 
Mr. Henry M. Rogers presiding, and with Dana Estes of the 
publishing-house of Estes & Lauriat, Clara Erskine Waters, Mr. 
Fenollosa, Henry A. Clapp, the eminent Shakespearian student 
and critic, Samuel J. Barrows and other prominent people pres- 
ent. Mr. Clapp delivered a severe arraignment of the suge of 
to-day, declaring that the plays presented now are weak and 
mediocre ; that the English-speaking race has not produced one 
capable, successful dramatist during the last half-century with the 
exception of Bulwer ; that the actors have slowly declined in qual- 
ity, and that to-day there is not a single tragic actor who can 
properly speak the English language. Joseph Jefferson, he ad- 
mitted, possesses great power as a comedian, and is the only man 
left to link the present with the past. Our race, he affirms, is 
still fitted to produce actors, but yet the decline has been so 
marked that intelligent people have gradually been drawing their 
interest away from the theatre. The standard of criticism, 
also, has fallen, too much attention being paid to scenery and very 
little to acting. A letter from Sir Henry Irving assured the 
gathering of his sympathy and best wishes in the undertaking, be- 
sides giving his emphatic declaration that some such action *'is 
necessary for the furtherance of proper histrionic training." Sir 
Henry's idea was to have one subventioned centre, where the 
standard of the drama could be upheld and the technique of the 
art could be studied. The Boston proposition is to raise $10,000 
as a guarantee fund to establish a theatre, where plays of a cheer- 
ful, elevating tone can be produced three or four times a week by 
a selected stock company. It is not intended that there shall be 
any profit, but if there is, it will be devoted to charity. Every 
member who subscribes $25 will receive two tickets for the per- 
formances of the first season. The list of subscribers so far is 
certainly imposing in its character, including, as it does, J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, Joseph Jefferson. Alfred Hemenway, F. L. Hig- 
ginson, Arthur Amory, Mrs. Ole Bull, Oscar Fay Adams and 
others who by wealth or influence can greatly assist such a 
measure. 



It looks as if the proposal for turning the Amesbury home of 
Whittier into a memorial hall would be accomplished, and it is 
now proposed, in addition, to build an annex to the house, to be 
used as a public library for the town. Whittier had always ex- 
pressed himself as entirely willing to allow his niece, Mrs. Pick- 
ard, to sell the place, if desired, and, though it is her intention, 
under all circumstances, to keep the house in the same condition 
as it was at the poet's death, yet she would be very glad to turn it 
over to the care of a committee that should hold it for the public 
use. I may add here that residents of Newton urge the purchase 
of the homestead of Dr. S. F. Smith, the author of ••America," 
as his memorial. Dr. Smith's will showed that he left an estate 
worth $45,000. Some $3000 of this he gave to charity. The 
day of the month on which the will was made in November is left 
blank, but it is said that it was written less than twenty-four 
hours before he met his sudden death. 

Prof. Lincoln R. Gibbs, a graduate of Wesleyan, Class of '92, 
has been placed in charge of the English literature department of 
Boston University for the remainder of the year, and it is more 
than probable that his appointment will be made permanent in 
March. Walter Blackburn Harte, whose former slashing book- 
reviews in The New England Magazine and whose •• Meditations 
in Motley" attracted attention, enters a new field this week 
as editor and publisher of a little Boston magazine, of the Chap- 
Book sort, to be called The Fly Leaf, Mr. Harte's ambition is to 
make the periodical essentially and vitally American, attracting 
around himself the brightest young writers in Boston, and giving 
piquant attention to the new order of things, the new woman, the 
new religion, the new stage, etc. 

When Mrs. Craigie visited Boston a few days ago, she made 
some interesting remarks to an interviewer. Speaking about her 
own system of writing, she declared that she always began with an 
idea and let the plot take care of itself, regarding the latter as im- 
material. Contrary to the experience of most authors, she found 
no labor in the mechanical work of writing, and accounted for 
that on the ground that she begins setting her words on paper 
early in the morning when she is rested and fresh. She declared 
that she never could rewrite a book, for, although she sees the 
faults in her own works, she cannot find it in her heart to correct 
them, since her literary productions are as children to her mind. 
She reads what the critics say about her, but does not worry over 
their words, and certainly does not believe in quarreling with the 
reviewers, as does Marie Corelli. To the mind of John Oliver 
Hobbes, people who read books do not read criticisms, but judge 
for themselves. 



Boston, 3 Dec. 1895. 



Charles E. L. Wingate. 



Bowdoin's Famous Graduates 

To THE Editors of The Critic:-— 

In a notice of the death of the late Rev. T. T. Stone, D. D., 
The Critic speaks of Hawthorne and Longfellow as his class- 
mates at Bowdoin. Dr. Stone graduated in 1820, while the Ro- 
mancer and the Poet were of the class of 1825. The late Prof. 
Packard, I may add, once told me that Hawthorne sat on the 
front bench, in the recitation-room, Longfellow being two seats 
behind him. More than fifty years after they had left college 
their old teacher gave me reminiscences of these pupils. He re- 
membered Hawthorne's excellent Latin themes, and that, in gen- 
eral, he did well in the classics. Of Longfellow, then in his 
junior year. Prof. Packard wrote to the inquiring editor of The 
United States Literary Gazette, who had published some of the 
student's poetry, that the young man's * * scholarship and char- 
acter were quite equal to his poetry. " 

Boston, 25 Nov. 1895. George T. Packard. 



The Lounger 

That Mr. Julian Hawthorne has carried off the Herald* s 
$10,000 prize is a matter for rejoicing all around. I rejoice be- 
cause Mr. Hawthorne has not had all the pecuniary rewards from 
literature that should be his ; I rejoice because merit has been 
successful in the strife, and again I rejoice because it proves niy 
theory that there is no such thing as climbing in at the cabin 
window in literature. It was the veterans who won in the Bach- 
eller Syndicate prize contest, though I do not think that the stor- 
ies were worthy of their authors' reputations. In the present case 
I feel pretty sure that the story is a good one, because Mr. Haw- 
thorne was not trying to write a certain kuffd^f^nojtel,^ Fte 
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terms of the Bacheller contest called for a detective story, and 
those of the Herald conitsx. merely for a good story; so those who 
competed had only to do their best. 

* « * 

But now I should like to ask, is there no possible doubt as to 
the identity of * 'Judith Hollinshed," the name Mr. Hawthorne is 
said to have assumed when he entered the lists ? I admit that it 
does sound like a made-up name, but I have good reason for sus- 
pecting its sex. The mystery may be only a part of Mr. Haw- 
thorne's scheme to surround the tale with the veil of anonymity. 
At any rate, I await further developments with interest. 

« ♦ ♦ 

The winner of the Herald's $3000 prize for the best novelette, 
Miss Molly Elliott Seawell, is not unknown to the readers of The 
Critic, An essay from her pen denying the creative faculty to 
women was one of the most widely discussed articles that ever ap- 
peared in its pajg^es, or, I may safely say, in the pages of any 
American periodical. Both in this country and in Europe the 
newspapers gave columns of editorial space to its discussion. Miss 
Seawell has been a prize-winner before, having won $500 offered by 
The Youth's Companion for a story for boys. Her novelette will 
appear in the Christmas number of the Herald, which will be pub- 
lished on the 15 th. Mr. Hawthorne's novel will begin early in 
January. The other prize-winners were the Rev. W. C. Blake- 
man, for the second-best novel, $2000; Mrs. Bond Valentine 
Thomas, for the third-best novel, $1000; and Mr. Edgar Fawcctt, 
$2000 for the best short story. Now I would suggest that the 
prize-winners give a Christmas dinner to those who unsuccessfully 
entered into competition with them. 



Mr. Clement K. Shorter says in The Illustrated London 
News: — *• In my reference to the declining popularity of George 
Eliot's works, as exemplified in the sales of first editions, I inad- 
vertently referred to * Silas Marner ' as selling for sums ranging 
from 7/ to 15/. This should have been 'Scenes of Clerical Life.' 

• Silas Marner. ' of which a great number of copies were printed 
of the first edition, naturally sells for very much smaller sums." 
This is the first time I ever heard that the high price of the first 
editions of their works determined the popularity of authors. I 
should think that popularity was much more likely to be reckoned 
by the sales of present editions. It is the bibliomaniacs who buy 
the first editions, and they are few compared to the great mass of 
readers. First editions of Nathaniel Hawthorne's novels bring 
high prices, yet not one of his novels ever sold to the extent of 

* • Ben Hur. " And what bibliomaniac would think of buying a 
first edition of that popular novel ? 



Many of the foreign papers that reach my desk seem to be 
very much interested in the late Prof. Boyesen's paper in the No- , 
vember North American Review on our national plague of jocu- 
larity. It gives them an opportunity to say what they are so fond 
of saying — that there is no seriousness in America. One can 
hardly blame them for saying this, I say it myself when I am 
merely generalizing. And yet it is not want of seriousness that 
makes Americans jocular. Some of the most serious men I know 
are the most incessant jokers. I tell them something of grave im- 
port, and they torture my words into puns and seem to be listening 
to me. even when I know that they are interested, merely for an 
opportunity to thrust in a joke. No snubbing, no expostulation, 
has the slightest effect. They cannot help it. In thinking the 
matter over, I have come to the conclusion that it is a form of hys- 
teria and does not mean hilarity at all: it is temperamental and not 
climatic. At any rate I quite agree with our foreign critics that it 
is tiresome. To me it is positively depressing. 



The San Francisco Chronicle gives an interesting account of 
the habitat of Mr. H. J. Brewer, an artist connected with The 
California Magazine, It seems that Mr. Brewer and his wife 
have lived for over a year in a van — one that would have made the 
heart of Mrs. Jarley glad within her. This van cost as much as 
some houses, having been built at an expense of about $5000 ; it 
has one room, ten feet long and four and a half feet wide, and six 
feet, three inches high. This is Mr. and Mrs. Brewer's living- 
room, and. small as it may seem to those who live in houses, it is 
quite palatial compared with the *• living-rooms " in some New 
York flats. The motto of this couple is. or should be, **a place 



for everything, and everything in its place," for there is a place for 
everything, and if everything were not kept in its place, it would 
be imposs ble to live in such compact quarters. As it is, there is 
a tiny kitchen, which is little more than a platform, but where Mrs. 
Brewer has a cooking-stove, and all the pots and pans she needs. 
Under the seat of the wagon is the locker for clothes, and in a box 
under the wagon, which connects with it by a trap-door, the 
bedding is kept. The beds are big cushions, which are thrown on 
the floor, and are so well stuffed that they are very comfortable to 
lie upon. There is a big plate-glass window in the van, besides 
several smaller ones, through which Mr. Brewer can get the north 
light at any time, for all he has to do is to turn his wagon around 
to the desired point of the compass. Such a Bohemian way of 
living is quite possible in California, where the climate can be re- 
lied upon for at least six months of the year ; but I don't think it 
would be very comfortable in this part of the country, unless one 
were a Gypsy, and thoroughly acclimated to it. Mr. Elbridgc 
Kingsley, the well-known engraver, has a little van in which he lives 
and works, but it is not as pretentious as that of the Brewers. Mr. 
Kingsley, as is well known, does his engraving direct from nature, 
without any drawing on the block, and to do this he must neces- 
sarily live out-of-doors ; so he had a little van built for the pur- 
pose. There is something very attractive in this nomadic life, for, 
after all, I think there is a little of the Gypsy in most of us. 



In the case of Miss Braddon the three-volume novel dies 
hard. Her latest book has been refused by Mudie, and she pro- 
tests. There is much to say on both sides. I quite agree with 
Miss Braddon that the three- volume novel is, '* for the sight, the 
healthiest form in which novels have ever been produced," be- 
cause the type is large and the paper heavy enough to print it on. in 
bold black ink. But I cannot agree with her that the form is a 
handy one. To my mind it is most unhandy. She asks of the 
six-shilling novel: — "Will not this insistence upon cheapness 
ness rather encourage the production of the flashiest, roost auda- 
cious and ephemeral of books; and will not 'sailing near the 
wind ' become the first principle in literary navigat'on ? " It will 
perhaps in England, but the one-volume novel will continue to 
find favor in this country. 

♦ 41 ♦ 

Mr. , AN enterprising dealer in stoves, ranges, refriger- 
ators and kitchen furnishing goods at Belleville, 111., writes to roe 
as follows: — *' Please could you advise me a work which might 
inform me accurately how to read and write the good novel? I 
shall consider royself under ever so many obligations to you for 
such a favor from your hands." I feel that I have lived in vain, 
when I realize my inability to answer so elementary a question. 
So far from knowing of any book which would teach Mr. 
Lebkuecherto write a good novel, I do not even know of one 
that would inform him how to read such a work. 



The Drama 

Olga Nethersole in «• Denise " 

It is too soon yet to say that Olga Nethersole is a great actress, 
too soon even to predict that she will ever become one, but it is 
clear that she has natural gifts and abilities of a rare order, and 
that she is well on her way towards the highest rungs of the lad- 
ber of fame. She has a far better opportunity now at the Empire 
Theatre, than she had when she acted here a year ago, and, judg- 
ing from the warm reception accorded to her on Monday evening, 
she is likely to be an established public favorite before the present 
season is over. For her first appearance, this time, she selected 
Dumas's strong and brilliant but fallacious play '* Denise," of which 
a special version has been prepared for her by Clement Scott. 
This adaptation is not an improvement upon the original, but the 
story and a good deal of the spirit have been preserved, Mr. Scott 
having contented himself, for the most part, with condensation. 

Denise, as most of our readers are aware, is a young woman, 
who, having been deceived and deserted by her lover in a pecul- 
iarly disgraceful manner, and having won the affection of an honor- 
able man who has befriended herself and her family, reveals her 
own shame and imperils all her chances of happiness, rather than 
permit her seducer to marry the sister of her benefactor. The 
character is perfectly simple, but offers chances which are exceed- 
ingly tempting to actresses of real emotional power. Miss Nether- 
sole has this power in a very marked degree, and has in addition 
the inestimable advantage of physical charm. Jq^ the opening 
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scenes of the play her air of sweet and gentle resignation attracted 
general sympathy and had established her in the favor of the au- 
dience before she stirred them into applause by the dignity and 
spirit of her scene with her friend and companion, Martha, at the 
end of the first act. It was in the second act, however, in the 
scene where she reveals the perfidy of Fernand at the cost of her 
own honor and happiness, that she provoked a veritable storm of 
enthusiasm by the intensity and passion of her acting. No young 
actress has done anything so good of its kind in the last twenty 
years. In the story of the birth and death of her child she exhib- 
ited an amount of natural pathos scarcely less remarkable than her 
passion, and she was no less successful in depicting the extremity 
of confusion and terror, at the moment when Denise discovers 
that her father accidentally has overheard her confession. At the 
end of this scene the applause was prolonged until the curtain had 
been raised half a dozen times. The last act is less impressive and 
convincing, and caused no renewal of excitement, but in the scenes 
with her father and mother the simplicity and pathos of her acting 
were often admirable. 

Her performance as a whole may be described as brilliant in 
places and consistently intelligent and capable. The inspiration 
which comes to her in periods of excitement is not always ob- 
servable in her quieter movements. Her acting is often un- 
finished, and she depends too much upon violence of contrasts. 
Her intonation, moreover, is by no means free from faults, and in 
prolonged narrative her speech is apt to be monotonous. Of her 
versatility or her intellectual scope it is, at present, impossible to 
judge, but such work as she has done is full of the brightest prom- 
ise, and her voice and countenance are equal to the requirements 
of the highest form of the drama. She is surrounded now by a 
well-balanced company, and her future impersonations will be 
awaited with much interest. 



as the police agent, and Miss Cameron gave a sincere and sympa- 
thetic Sonia. All the other Characters were in satisfactory hands. 
The whole performance, indeed, was highly creditable, and both 
Mr. Meltzer and Mr. Mansfield are entitled to congratulations. 



** The Story of Rodion, the Student '' 

This piece, which was successfully produced at the Garrick 
Theatre on Tuesday night, is described on the program as ''a 
serious play in six scenes, founded on Dostoyevsky's book, 
• Crime and Punishment. ' " A play, in the commonly accepted 
sense of the word, it is not, but in other respects the characteriza- 
tion is accurate. It is a panoramic synopsis, in six tableaux, 
of the part that Rodion plays in the book, and the adapter, Mr. 
Charles H. Meltzer, has selected and arranged his material with 
uncommon sagacity. His work is exceedmgly effective, and pre- 
sents the argument of the author with admirable clearness; but, 
in the earlier scenes, he has committed the curious mistake of 
putting modern European slang into the mouths of his Russian 
characters — an anomaly destructive of all sense of local atmos- 
phere. This is the chief blot upon an achievement of consider- 
able merit. The story of Rodion is presented in thoroughly dra- 
matic form. It is acted, not related. All the other personages 
are introduced simply as a background to his dominant figure, 
and his career is followed from the moment when he first con- 
ceives the idea of murdering the old usurer, and justifies it, up 
to the time when, upon the intercession of Sonia, he makes con- 
fession to save the life of an innocent man. The first three acts, 
including the scene of the murder, are not much superior in qual- 
ity to ordinary melodrama, and the preliminaries to the actual 
crime, with all their obvious preparation for the arrest of the 
wrong man, are not particularly impressive, but the three con- 
cluding scenes, showing the murderer's diplomatic duel with 
the police agent, his tortures of guilt and apprehension and his 
final collapse, are of a far superior order. 

Mr. Mansfield found in Rodion a part much better suited to his 
abilities than many of those which he has undertaken of late. In 
the opening acts his excessive rigidity and deliberation detracted 
largely from the legitimate effect of an elaborate and striking 
conception, but his scene with the police magistrate in the fourth 
act was excellent, and his reSnactment of the murder in dumb 
show, when frenzied by remorse and terror, was as thrilling and 
eerie a bit of pantomime as anybody could wish to see. The por- 
trayal of extreme terror is not difficult, but in Mr. Mansfield's in- 
terpretation there was both imagination and power, and he de- 
served the applause which called him before the curtain again and 
again. His action in the actual murder scene was overwrought 
and created no illusion, but his exhibition of remorse and nervous 
terror in the fifth and sixth acts was imaginative and powerful, 
and there were strokes of genuine pathos and passion in his final 
scene with Sonia. 

The piece was mounted beautifully, and the general representa- 
tion was entirely competent. Mr. Harkins was particularly good 



riusic 

«« Tristan und Isolde** 

The production of *• Tristan und Isolde'* at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Wednesday night of last week was a triumph 
for all the artists concerned. It w^s notable because of the first 
appearance of the Reszkes on any stage in German opera, and 
the first appearance of Mme. Nordica in a German rdlein America. 
The role was new to her. She sang Elsa at Bayreuth a year ago 
last summer, but had not previously sung Isolde. M. Jean de 
Reszke achieved a supreme success as Tristan. He displayed a 
complete mastery of the emotional content of the part, a deep and 
wide sympathy with Wagner's musical and dramatic designs, and 
overwhelming vocal and histrionic power. He sang the entire part 
absolutely in tune and with an infinite variety of expression. His 
German was excellent and was so distinctly enunciated that not a 
word of his text was lost. In the great dramatic climax of the last 
act he rose to a height that he has never before attained, and 
thrilled the audience. 

M. ]£douard de Reszke showed a similar understanding of Wag- 
ner's ideas and equal ability to embody them. He was the most 
imposing King Mark ever seen on the stage, and his declamation 
was simply magnificent. Mme. Nordica revealed unsuspected 
dramatic ability as Isolde. She sang the difficult music correctly 
and with great breadth and dignity of style, and her whole per- 
formance was remarkable as a result of conscientious study. Marie 
Brema, who sang Brangane last year under Mr. Damrosch's di- 
rection, appeared once again in that r6le and was generally satis- 
factory. Signor Kaschmann, who was a member of Abbey & 
Grau's company in 1883, was a competent Kurvenal. Anton 
Seidl conducted the performance with his usual skill. 



Educational Notes 

Pfof. Edmund J. Janes, who will leave Philadelphia for Chi- 
cago at the beginning of the new year, resigned the editorship of 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
with the November number. He has been the editor of the Annals 
since its establishment in July, 1890, developing it from a quar- 
terly into a bi-monthly, and adding the numerous supplements. 
Henceforth the numbers and supplements appearing within a year 
will be divided into two volumes, with separate indexes, etc. 

The Johns Hopkins University, which has the custom of ex- 
changing the theses of its Doctors of Philosophy for those of the 
prominent universities of the world, has just added to its library 
1500 theses from various German universities. 

The rumor that a Professorship of English Literature in Yale 
College has been offered to Mr. E. C. Stedman proves to be 
ancient history, and is based on the fact that when Judge E. C. 
Billings of the United States District Court at New Orleans died, 
in 1893, he left a bequest of $75,000 for the founding of a pro- 
fessorship of English literature in Yale College. In March 1894, 
President Dwight offered the place to Mr. Stedman by unanimous 
vote of the Faculty. Mr. Stedman at once declined it. giving his 
reasons, the most important ones being his age and the fact that 
the duties of the position would have compelled him to forego his 
own literary labors. 

An adjourned meeting of those interested in the education of 
girls in the private schools of this city will be held at Columbia 
College in the evening of Dec. 6. President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University will speak on **Some Recent Applications of 
Psychology to Teaching. " 

What promises to be the most comprehensive summary yet pub- 
lished of the results and possibilities of the photography of mov- 
ing objects, will be issued immediately by Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co. in the International Scientific Series. This is a book on 
** Movement," by Prof. E. J. Marey of the French Institute, 
Director of the Physiological Station of the College of France, 
who has already contributed a volume on " Animal Locomotion " 
to the same series. The volume contains 200 illustrations. The 
same house has just issued • • The Songs and Music of Friedrich 
Froebel's Mother Play." the second and concluding volumt of 
Miss Susan E. Blow's version of Froebel's noted work. The 
first volume, • • The Mottoes and Commentaries. " m<>y be desig- 
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nated as the teacher's or mother's book, and ••The Songs and 
Music " as the children's book. New translations of the songs and 
new music have been given where necessary. 



Notes 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are holding an exhibition of Edi- 
tions de luxe and tine editions of new subscription books and other 
works ; notable plates of Oriental porcelains illustrating the col- 
lection of the late W. T. Walters ; posters and cover designs and 
portraits of popular authors. There was a private view on the 
afternoon of Dec. 4 at 2-5 P. M., and the exhibition will be 
continued until to-day (Saturday), from 10 to 5 P. M., on the first 
floor of their building at 72 Fifth Ave. 

— Harper & Bros, have just published •• The Journal of a Spy 
in Paris " during the Reign of Terror (January-July, 1794), by 
•' Raoul Hesdin"; •• 'Ccnsion ": a sketch from Paso del Norte, 
by Maude Mason Austin; and •• Methods of Mind- Training, " 
by Catharine Aiken. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 's recent publications include 
^•The Cup of Trembling, and Other Stories," by Mary Hallock 
Foote; ••Froebel's Gifts," by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith; ''Mars," by Percival Lowell, illustrated; 
••Architects of Fate; or. Steps to Success and Power," by Ori- 
son Swett Marden. author of ••Pushing to the Front"; ••The 
Cabells and their Kin," a work on Dr. William Cabell and his 
descendants, by Alexander Brown; ••The History of the Plim- 
oth Plantation," written by William Bradford, one of the found- 
ers and second Governor of the colony, reproduced in fac 
simile; and new editions of Stuart Sterne's ••Angels," Mrs. 
Jameson's ••Legends of the Monastic Orders," •'Legends of 
the Madonna" and ••Legends of the Early Italian Painters"; 
and of the second volume of ••The Virginia Campaign of 1862 
under General Pope." 

— Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will be the publishers of Miss 
Beatrice Harraden's new novel. It it the first work of any 
length she has done since ••Ships." 

— Dodd, Mead & Co. offer a limited edition, in several styles, 
of Austin Dobson's Poems, revised, enlarged and complete, with 
etched portrait by William Strang and seven full-page etchings by 
Ad. Lalauze, in two volumes, i6mo. The workmanship will be 
wholly American. 

— Messrs. Estes & Lauriat have just published • • The City of 
the Sultans; or, Constantinople, the Sentinel of the Bosphorus," 
by Clara Erskine Clement, with twenty full-page photogravures. 
The book is the first of a new series, uniform in scope and style 
with the series of Italian Cities Illustrated, published by the same 
house. 

— ••Five-Minute Stories" is the name of a volume of short 
stories and poems for children, by Laura E. Richards, which has 
just been published by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat. 

— Messrs. Stone & Kimball have just issued •• Rose of Dutcher's 
Coolly," Hamlin Garland's new book. The heroine is a young 
girl who leaves her home on a Wisconsin farm to go, first to the 
University at Madison, and then to Chicago. The greater part 
of the book is a study of absolutely contemporary Chicago, from 
a point of view distinctly different from Mr. Henry Fuller's, whose 
novels have been until now the only serious studies of local char- 
acteristics. The novel is not a dialect story, even when the scenes 
are laid in the country. 

— Several volumes of the Polychrome Edition of the Sacred 
Books of the Old Testament, a critical edition of the Hebrew text, 
printed in colors indicating the sources of the narrative, with 
notes, being prepared by eminent Bible scholars of the world 
under the editorship of Prof. Paul Haupt of the Johns Hopkins 
University, have recently been announced. Those issued include 
•• Leviticus," by Prof. Driver of Oxford, ••Joshua," by Prof. Ben- 
nett of LonJdon, •• Samuel," by Prof. Buddeof Strassburg, ••Jere- 
miah," by Prof. Cornhill of Koenigsberg, and • • Job, " by Prof . 
Siegfried of Jena. It is for this edition that Dr. H. H. Furness 
of Philadelphia is preparing a poetical English translation of the 
Psalms, from a translation made from the amended text into Ger- 
man prose during the last year. 

— The Christmas Harper* s Weekly (Dec. 14) will contain 
articles and stories by William Dean Howells, Owen Wister, 
Richard Harding Davis and John Kendrick Bangs, and illustra- 
tions by Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, Peter Newell and 
others. 



— Mr. Sidney Colvin says that arrangements have been made 
for the publication of Stevenson's ••Weir of Hermiston" in Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin's new periodical, Cosmopolis, * • Those who have 
read it," says Mr. Colvin, ••are agreed in thinking it, so far as it 
goes, by far his best ; but it also unfortunately remains a frag- 
ment " ; and so, alas, does the Venus of Milo. 

— The late Mr. Locker-Lampson's memoirs, edited by his son- 
in-law, Mr. Augustine Birrell, may be expected early in the new 
year. The title given to the volume is ••My Confidences." 

— Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. announce ••The Book-Hunter 
in London : Historical and Personal Studies of Book Collectors and 
Book Collecting," by William Roberts, with portraits of eminent 
collectors in ancient and modern times, sketches of bookish scenes 
and localities, eminent booksellers and their shops, facsimile speci- 
mens of printing and binding, etc. 

— The Rev. Octavius B. Frothingham, who died in Boston on 
Nov. 27, was born there Nov. 26, 1822. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1843, studied three years in the Divinity School at 
that University, and was ordained pastor of the North Church 
(Unitarian) of Salem, Mass. , in 1847. He preached in Jersey City, 
1855-9, and took charge of the Third Unitarian Congregationa 
Church. of this city at its organization in i860. It represented the 
most radical branch of the denomination, but was dissolved in 
1879. Dr. Frothingham then went to Europe, returning in 1881. 
He withdrew from connection with any church, and settled in 
Boston, devoting himself to literature. He was the first Presi- 
dent of the Free Religious Society, and acted for a time as art 
critic of the Tribune. The list of his works includes ••Stories 
from the Lips of the Teacher," ••Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment," ••Child's Book of Religion," •• The Religion of Human- 
ity," ••Life of Theodore Parker," ••Transcendentalism in New 
England," ••The Cradle of The Christ," •• Life of Gerrit Smith," 
••Life of George Ripley," ••Memoir of William Henry Chan- 
ning" and ••Boston Unitarianism from 1820 till 1850." (See 
page 379.) 

— An interesting sale of books will take place at the Victoria 
Hotel, next week, among them being a number of volumes formerly 
belonging to the late John Hoey and the late W. J. Florence. 
They relate to the stage, and include a number of autograph- 
copies. The collection belongs to Mr. Carlton-Regand, the well- 
known bookseller. 

— Arthur Arnould, the French littirateur and erstwhile mem- 
ber of the Commune, died in Paris on Nov. 25. He was born in 
1833, and began his career as a journalist. Among his works are 
••Contes Humoristiques," ••Trois Pontes," ••B^ranger et ses 
Amis," •• La Libert^ des Th^dtres," •• Histoire de I'lnquisition, " 
•• Le Roi des Mendicants," •• La Princesse Belladone " and •* Le 
Due de Kandos." Many of his novels were dramatized. During 
the Commune he was noted for his moderation. 

— Owen Hall is the assumed name of the writer of a novel 
called ••The Track of the Storm," which the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
has in press. Owen Hall is an Englishman and was at one time 
a member of the New Zealand Parliament. 

— The Russian censor has returned to the Aiken Pub. Co. of 
Aiken, S. C, a press copy of Broadhead's •• Slav and Moslem," 
which was addressed to the editor of the Novoe Vremya, stamped 
•• D6fendu." Two or three passages in the first chapter were 
scored, among them this: — •• Many good projects fail before the 
inertia of red tapeism opposed to progress or intent on self-ag- 
grandizement." 

— Contributions for the children's monument to the late Eu» 
gene Field have already been received from New Orleans. This 
shows that the movement is assuming national proportions, and 
that its success is assured. 

— An appeal has been issued for funds to erect a memorial to 
Philip Massinger, who lies buried in St. Saviour's, Southwalk, with 
no record to mark his resting-place or keep alive his memory 
beyond the entry in the parish register : — ••March 29, 1639-40, 
buried Philip Massinger, a stranger." 

— The Atlantic Monthly has an attractive program for 1896. 
Tht pike de rSsistanceW\\\ be an unprinted note-book of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's, written while he was weigher and gauger in Salem in 
1839. This will be followed by ••Some Memories of Haw- 
thorne," by his daughter, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. Un- 
der the heading literary history can be grouped a number of 
forthcoming papers on famous authors, with letters and 
journals. 
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Publications Received 



Aiken. C Methods of Mind-TreinlnK. $t. 
American Annual of Photography. 1895 75c. 
Aoceetry. Conipiled by Euj^ene Zleber. a5& Phila. 
Austen, Jane. Pride and Prejudice. $1.35. 
AusHn, M. M. 'Cension. $1. 
Bartlett, Mrs. £. B. Pleasant Days at Maplewood. 

BellocB.R. In a Walled Garden. $1.75 

Benson, A. C. Essaya. |a. 

Bird. Robert. Jose»>h, the Dreamer. $1.50. 

Bradford. A. H. Heredity and Christian Problems. $ 

Brooks, P. Sermons. Ed. by J C. Brooks. |i 75. 

Bradford, G. Types of American Char ^cter. jsc 

Burroughs, John. Complete Works. 9 vols. $13.50. 

Canton. William, llie Invisible Playmate. 75c. 

Cambridge Natural History. Vol. 5. U- 

Cheney, J. V. That Dome In Air. |i as 

Church, A. J. Stories from English History. |i. 



Harper & Bros. 

Sooyille & Adams Co. 

: Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 

Macmilian & Co. 

Harper&Broa. 

New Yoric : John Ireland. 

Macmilian ft Ca 

Macmilian ft Co. 

Charles Si riboer's Sons. 

1.50 Macmilian ft Co. 

E P. Dutton & Co. 

Macmilian ft Co. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

J. Selwin Tait ft S ms. 

Macmilian & Co. 

A. C. McClurg ft Co. 

Macmilian & Co. 



J. B. Uppincott Co. 

MerriamCo. 

Thomas Whittaker. 

A. D. P. Randolph ft Co. 
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Cochrane, C H. Wonders of Modem Mechanism, i 

Coles. Abraham National Hymns. 

DuBob, C. G. The Shield of the Fleur-de-Us. 

Falrbalm, R B. Unity of the Faith. $t 

Farmer, L H. The Doom of the Holy City. 

Fanny Bumey and Her Friends. Ed. by L. B. Saeley. 

F0SS.S. W. Whifi from Wild Meadows, ii.50. 

Foote, M. H. The Cup of Trembling, fi.as. 

Frost, A. B. ShootingPictures. Pat t HI. 

Fraser, Mrs Hugh. The Brown Ambassador, fx.ss. 

George, Chapman Ed. by W. L. Phelps, fiss* 

German Historical Prose. Ed by H. Schoenfeld. 

GiUman, A. W. The GiUmans ot Hlghgate and S. T. Coleridge. 

London : Elliot Stock. 
Hamerton. Philip G. Imagination in Landscape Painting. $1.75. Macmilian ft Co. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for December contains from 
$4000.00 to $8000.00 more net cash advertising than was oyer before 
published in any magazine^ published in any place^ at any time, at any 
price. Bearing this in mind, the lover of good magazine literature 
will understand how a ten-cent magazine is able to give in a single 
number sudi fiction as that contained in 

THE COSnOPOLITAN 

FOR DECEHBER. 

It embraces the last story ever written by Robert Louis Stevenson, a 
story by '^Ouida," one by Sarah Grand, a sketch by Zangwill, and the 
beginning of James Lane Allen's much-talked-of new Kentucky realistic 
story, << Butterflies." Probably no stronger array of fiction has ever 
before been presented in a single number of any magazine. 

Nor has any magazine ever bad so large a number of really distin- 
guished artists engaged upon its illustrations as this December num- 
ber of THE COSMOPOLITAN. Among others are Alfred Parsons, L. 
Rossi, F. 0. Small, Jose Cabrinety, Dan Beard, Alice Barber Stephens, 
F. G. Attwood, B. West Clinedinst, Reginald MacheU, R.B.A., G. H. 
Boughton, A.B.A., Eric Pape, etc. The cost of such features would be 
a great deal if divided by 80,000 or 100,000. It is comparatively small 
when divided by 400,000, the number of copies which THE COSMO- 
POLITAN prints for December. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN is for sale on all newsstands* Price, 10 
cents, or by mail, postage paid, $1.00 a year. 
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Some Froude Letters 

Back in the seventies, when I was an undergraduate at 
Cornell University, James Anthony Froude delivered at that 
institution a series of lectures on the Irish Question. At the 
end of the course, we students serenaded him, and he good- 
naturedly responded with a speech, in which occurred this 
phrase: — *' In England, we would make such a man as Ezra 
Cornell Prime Minister." I happened to be directly behind 
Mr. and Mrs. Ezra Cornell when this high compliment was 
paid to the founder of the University, and noticed that not a 
muscle of his plain face moved, though the wife looked up 
at her husband with a pleased smile. It was probably the 
relating of this little anecdote, and my having applauded the 
lectures and the speech, that brought about my limited rela- 
tions with the historian and gave rise to a brief correspond, 
ence with him during the closing years of his life, from which 
correspondence the following extracts are selected. 

Having had occasion to request an essay from him for a 
publication of which I was one of the editors, he answered : — 

•* The articles of the Church of England say that * the condition 
of man after the fall of Adam is such that he cannot of his own 
strength turn and prepare himself towards faith and looking upon 
God. ' How this may be I do not know, or what the fall of Adam 
has to do with it. But the condition of a poor man who has sev- 
enty years on his back is certainly such that he cannot, after pub- 
lishing a book, straightway turn and prepare himself towards 
writing letters in periodicals, however excellent, — or indeed towards 
writing anything at all. I have nothing to say and thereffore can 
say nothing. You must forgive me this time. Bye and bye, per- 
haps, the springs may begin to run again. At present they are 
dry as sand in summer. I suppose you sent Freeman's contribu- 
tions under a separate cover. The postmaster of Salcombe must 
be studying them. They have not reached me, but will doubtless 
arrive in time." 

In the summer of 1888 I asked him for a paper on repub- 
licanism. He replied as follows : — 

*• Thirty years ago I should have answered your request with a 
hearty * yes. ' and have done what I could for a cause I then be- 
lieved in. Belief, however, implies hope, and old men, unless they 
are exceptional immortals, like Victor Hugo, have none. Perhaps 
I should not say ' none ' so absolutely. But old eyes are more on 
the far-off horizon than on the immediate present, — and for my- 
self I prefer to look on. So far as I can judge, the characteristics 
of modern mankind, French, English or American, are levity and 
selfishness, and out of these qualities you cannot build up repub- 
lics. The function of Radicalism in these days I conceive to be 
the burning up of rubbish. The grass will spring again bye and 
bye out of the ashes. But the burning process is disagreeable to 
me. however I may see it to be inevitable. The grass will not 
grow in my time, nor can we guess what sort of grass it may be. 
I have dropped out of all political circles, taking no interest in any 
of them. I am contented to know that all sorts of people of whom 
I know nothing are working vigorously in their different ways. Out 
of their various efforts the future will bye and bye evolve itself. But 
of that future I can prophesy only that it will be very different from 
what any of us expect." 

In the summer of 1888, a well-known French critic pub- 
lished, in the Eevue des Deux Mondes^ an article on Froude 
and his works. This explains the following passage from a 
letter written in September of that year : — 

** M. Filon has taken a great deal of trouble about me and tells 
me many things about myself and my history which I was not aware 
of. It is well to know, however, what strangers think of one and 
he seems to bear me no particular malice. I infer him to be a true 
believer in the holy Catholic faith and I am therefore the more be- 
holden to him that he thinks no worse of me than he appears to 
do. M. Filon is strangely misinformed in thinking that Carlyle 
proposed to the late Emperor to educate the Prince Imperial for 
him. He saw Louis Napoleon once before the coup dUtat^ but I 



shall be more than astonished to learn that he held any communi-^ 
cation with him afterwards." 

This same letter contains a paragraph concerning the '' Me- 
moirs" of General Cluseret, who was for a time a member of 
the Paris Commune, and who became acquainted with Froude 
when the latter was editor of Frasers Magazine. Cluseret 
had written him concerning an English ediiion of the "Me- 
moirs," and received through me the following answer : — 
" Cluseret's book perplexes me. I cannot undertake to find 
a translator for it. The present stale of society may be as 
rotten as he thinks it is and may be all going to the devil. 
But if the devil is to come for it in the shape of dynamite and 
the massacre of the bourgeoisie^ which he seems to recom- 
mend, I hope I shall be in another place before the visitation 
takes effect." To an invitation to write some newspaper 
letters, he replied in September 1 890 : — 

** Your proposal has a certain temptation for me. The uncer- 
tain state of my health makes it impossible for me to make engage- 
ments in which I am to be bound as to time. But to write occa- 
sional letters when I have something to say and feel able to say 
it, may not be impossible for me. But I must ask you first to ex- 
plain to me the name and nature of the journal in which the letters 
are to appear. I have no special politics. We are all going down 
stream, — Liberals and Conservatives pulling on two opposite sides 
of the boat, but both in the same direction. But there are certain 
sympathies, social and spiritual, which determine when and where 
we are willing to take a turn at the oars. 

•• I have heard nothing of Cluseret for several years. I see his 
name from time to time and am always interested in him. I con- 
ceive, however, that as there is no longer any real opposition to 
the general drift of things, the age of violent revolution is over or 
at least suspended. Cluseret, in the last book of his I read, seemed 
to have no hope of good from anything else, and therefore I have 
not cared to think particularly of what he recommends. Convey 
my good wishes to him if you have an opportunity." 

Lippincotfs Magazine for May 1891 contained, in an 
article entitled "Some Familiar Letters of Horace Greeley,** 
these two letters from the founder of The Iribune^ dated re- 
spectively March 13 and 28, 1872 : — 

'•You ask me as to a history of England since 1700. I think 
Lord Mahon's comes next in point of time to Macaulay's, but it is 
too stately and political. Yet I wish you would procure the first 
volume of Froude and taste it. I read nothing but periodicals, 
and know very little ; but I once took up Froude and read its best 
chapter — a picture of English everyday life under Henry Vlll., 
say about A.D. 1500 — and it delighted me. I tried to do some^ 
thing like it in the first chapter of my * American Conflict, ' but 
fell miserably short, for want of time and study and genius. If 
you read that chapter, you will not stop there but read more. I 
guess Elizabeth was never dealt with severely enough till brave 
Froude took her in hand ; while he is even too hard on Mary Queen 
of Scots, demon though she was. I write from hasty snatches 
here and there, mainly in extracts given in reviews, but I feel sure 
that Froude will interest you. The first chapter assures me that 
he knows what history means." 

•• You are right in not choosing to revive the fearful memories 
of the late war ; but sometime you will read Froude — at least the 
opening chapter — and then I want you to read the first chapter 
also of my 'Conflict,' so as to mark the difference between the 
work of a great historian and that of a little one. (I could have 
done better if I had not been hurried.) The fact that I never 
looked into Froude till eight years after my Volume I. was finished 
will emphasize the coincidence in the scope and drift of the two 
chapters. But mine was dictated at a single sitting ; his, I judge, 
was slowly elaborated, as it should have been. It is the best chap- 
ter of history that I ever read. " 

I enclosed these extracts in my next letter to Froude, who 
thus referred to them a few days later: — 

" Horace Greeley's letters amuse and surprise me. I am quite 
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aware that the chapter which he speaks of contains truth. But he is 
the last person whom I could have expected to have found it out, in 
the storm of contempt and denunciation with which it was received 
in England. I suppose it was written pretty fast. I do not recol- 
lect. But it contains the result of years of varied reading. I am 
now curious to see Mr. Greeley's book, which I have hitherto never 
looked mto. I knew him only by reputation, by his public speeches 
and by the scenes at New York on the day of his funeral, which I can 
never forget." 

A little more than a year ago, a few days after the assas- 
sination of President Carnot, which event was evidently in 
Froude's mind when he wrote, I received this letter from 
him ; and it was the last, for he was taken ill shortly after- 
wards : — 

• * I am interested in what you tell me about Cluseret. He used 
to write to me sometimes. I should like to hear what he thinks 
about the present phase of the revolution. My own opinion has 
long been that we are drifting towards military government again. 
I mean all of us — France, England and America, too. Constitu- 
tional governments are too weak to deal with daggers and dyna- 
mite. Your own people lynch the niggers for fear the courts should 
be too gentle with them. Carlyle said to me in 1 87 1 : * The people 
are saying to the upper classes : * * If you cannot mend this accursed 
state of society, by God we will destroy: it, and you and ourselves, 
too, and so make an end."' Society docs not mean to be de- 
stroyed just yet, and if free institutions are in the way. will end 
them first. If Cluseret can spare me half an hour, I should value 
much a few more words from him. ** 

Theodore Stanton. 



Literature 

*<The Amazins: Marrias^e" 

By George Meredith, Charles Scribner*s Sons. 

Mr. George Meredith's genuine talents and knowledge 
of human nature entitle him to respectful treatment. Were 
it otherwise, the censure he so richly deserves for his affecta- 
tion and obscurity would be tinged with disdain. For these 
posturings and oracular speeches are the tricks of a char- 
latan; and one marvels that a writer of Mr. Meredith's 
powers should stoop to employ them. In " The Amazing 
Marriage " these faults of style obtrude themselves on every 
page. Mr. Meredith is so anxious that none of his ingen- 
ious and acute observations shall escape notice, that he 
aflfects the spasmodic emphasis of a vain actor straining for 
" points." He cannot ope his mouth, but out there flies a 
trope ; he seems to say with Holofernes, •* This is a gift that 
I have, simple, simple ; a foolish extravagant spirit, full of 
forms, figures, shapes, objects, ideas, apprehensions, motions, 
resolutions." To follow his fantastic leaps and flights with- 
out losing the thread of the story is like watching the 
three rings of a modern circus. Fatigued, the reader sighs 
for a little plain English, and mentally invokes a plague upon 
all quipsters and metaphor-mongers. To be sure, Mr. Henry 
James remarks that **all reflection is aff*ectation," and makes 
Gabriel Nash declare : — " That's always the charge against a 
personal manner ; if you have any at all, people think you 
have too much." But manner is one thing, mannerisms are 
another ; and if Mr. James would rewrite " The Amazing 
Marriage," we should have a perfect illustration of the dif- 
ference between the two. A French translation of the work 
would serve a similar purpose, in exposing the violence and 
extravagance of the author's rhetoric. 

"The Amazing Marriage" is primarily a study of the 
morbid effect of arbitrary power. Lord Fleetwood reminds 
one of certain of the Roman emperors, who, naturally ami- 
able and of good principles, developed traits of moral or 
mental insanity, and became sullen tyrants or doting self- 
worshippers. Fleetwood is a well-meaning man, with some 
sense of honor and a vein of semi-pure generosity, but of 
essentially feeble character. Unconscious of his own weak- 
ness, he attempts to play the despot, but his violence defeats 
itself, while his unsteadiness of mind and purpose is be- 
trayed in his frequent vacillations. He prides himself on 
keeping his word, though he resents being held to a promise 



— an inconsistency which becomes the source of many woes, 
'* The Amazing Marriage " among them. In a fit of caprice 
engendered by spleen, he ofiers his hand to a simple-hearted 
girl, who accepts it in good faith, surmising nothing of the 
young man^s frivolity. Pressure is put on Fleetwood; he 
keeps his promise af^er a fashion, marries Carinthia, and 
promptly abandons her, leaving the poor girl at a country 
inn, with a single attendant, and destitute of money. Sub- 
jected in turn to utter neglect and unmanly persecution, 
Carinthia, though naturally trusting and patient, hardens her 
heart against this amazing husband, whom the story leaves, 
wounded in conscience and self-esteem, in the last refuge of 
life's failures — a monastery. 

If the novel has no foundation in fact, the gaps in the nar- 
rative are inexcusable. But we infer that it has a basis of 
tradition ; indeed, the character of Lord Fleetwood can hardly 
be a product of the author's imagination. In spite of his 
shocking lapses from gentlemanly conduct, Fleetwood has 
qualities which make it impossible to despise him wholly. 
A noticeable trait, which is also a national one, is a certain 
moderation — or call it justice, — which does not entirely for- 
sake him in his most perverse moods. Carinthia is treated 
more sketchily, and the other personages need not detain us. 
There is the inevitable maxim-spouter, without whom a novel 
signed by Meredith would be deemed apocryphal. Perhaps 
it is this aphorizing faculty which has given the author his 
reputation. And yet it is not difficult to make aphorisms; 
Polonius could vent them by the dozen. Mr. George Mere- 
dith's name has at length become familiar to many readers 
who are not of his disciples. Young ladies no longer ask 
whether he is related to '* Owen Meredith." Will he ever 
be really popular with the wider circle to whom Hardy and 
Stevenson appeal ? Not, we think, unless he learns to con- 
sume his own smoke. 



•• Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott '• 

Selected and Edited^ with Introduction and Notes ^ by Andrew Lang. 
Mcumtllan <Sr» Co, 

These two volumes contain " The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel," " Marmion," " The Bridal of Triermain," " The Lady 
of the Lake," " Rokeby," and " The Lord of the Isles," with 
a goodly collection of the lyrics and ballads, including the 
best of those from the novels. The introduction of tweniy- 
five pages is in Mr. Lang's happier vein. The Notes are se- 
lected and condensed from the standard editions. The one 
marked defect in the books is the text, which retains all the 
misprints and corruptions that Lockhart copied from the 
earlier editions, besides adding at least as many of his own. 
These disfigured every issue of the poems, whether collected 
or pubHshed separately, until the appearance of the complete 
Boston edition prepared by Dr. Rolfe in 1887. The value 
of his work has been recognized by Prof. Minto in the Clar- 
endon Press "Lady of the Lake" (1891), as by other editors 
and critics in Scotland and England ; but Mr. Lang seems 
not to know of it. He tells us, in his preface, that he follows 
"the text of the late Mr. Minto's edition"; but it must be 
one published before that careful scholar had become ac- 
quainted with Rolfe's revised text. In 1 891, in the volume 
just mentioned, Minto says: — "Mr. Rolfe pointed out that 
various misprints * * * had crept into the Author's Edition, 
and he weeded these out carefully by collating the text with 
the editions of 18 10 and 1821." Some of these misprints, 
uncorrected by Mr. Lang, render the text absolutely non- 
sensical ; as, for instance, in " The Lady of the Lake," ii 30, 
where Roderick is made to say, " I meant not all my ?uart 
might say." It is amazing that this should have been printed, 
in all editions, for more than half a century, and that one com- 
mentator at least (in an English school edition) should even 
have attempted to explain it, notwithstanding its palpable 
absurdity. Scott wrote "heat" (excitement). There are 
scores of these corruptions in this one poem. The first 
stanza of the second canto of " Marmion " was never printed 
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correctly until Dr. Rolfe noted that in the first (1808) edition 
Scott overlooked the substitution of a period for a comma at 
the end of the fifth line, thus asserting that the *' breeze," 
instead of the "smoke" from the cannon, " rolled " round 
Norham castle, which no wind except a cyclone was ever 
guilty of doing. I^ockhart is responsible for such corruptions 
(ii. 24) as " They knew not how, nor [and] knew not where " 
(Scott, with all his archaisms, never used double negatives), 
and the ungrammatical (v. 8) " For royal was [were] his garb 
and mien." These also are 'in the Lang reprint. In 
" Rokeby " it has these venerable sophistications: " His guest 
the while laid Atw [slow] aside " (i. 6), "Then plunged him 
from [in] his gloomy traii> " (iii. i o), etc. In " The Bridal of Tri- 
ermain," it perpetuates the nonsensical "Our peace [pace] in 
Virtue's toilsome way" (ii. 3), and many little inaccuracies 
which we will not enumerate here. In " The Lord of the 
Isles," it gives the unintelligible " To Cambuskenneth straight 
ye [he] pass" (vi.37), etc. It is a pity that these otherwise 
unexceptionable volumes should be marred by textual errors 
that were corrected in a standard American edition eight 
years ago, and in most of the foreign editions that have ap- 
peared in the last three or four years. And the books are 
printed in Edinburgh I 



«* Notes In Japan" 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Parsons, Harper &* Bros. 

Although Mr. Parsons's Notes, with their illustrative ac- 
companiment, have already appeared in Harper's Mngazine^ 
it would have been a loss to people who have libraries, 
and who love fine books, not to have had both pictures and 
text in permanent form. Our American artist went to the 
land of the wistaria and the lespideza, not to see the latest 
jim-cracks of fashion or the latest murdering tools, but to 
behold the beauty that is eternal. His modesty with the 
pen is as pronounced and commendable as are his ability 
with the brush and his power to behold. He got very close 
to nature and to the people, and it is very evident that they 
got close to him. But his good nature survived both the 
superabundance of humanity around his easel and the vast: 
and unceasing industry of the vermin which thronged Jap- 
anese air, earth and sea. Persecuted in one city by flying 
creatures that bite and sting, he fled to another, where, on 
the mats and in the sand, others bored, pinched and de- 
voured. Even when he plunged into the night-sea for re- 
lief, the jelly fishes furnished him with a bath of nettles. 
Nevertheless, he painted, packed and unpacked, tramped 
and climbed, and saw nature in all her moods. The conse- 
quence is a unique book, full of charm and delight, and in 
some respects unapproachable. Who has reproduced the 
Nara cherry blossoms, the blooms of Yoshino, the hydran- 
geas of Totsuka like Mr. Parsons? Not merely photographic 
and imitative, like Wores, Mr. Parsons, though he is no imi- 
tator of the native artist, imparts to his pictures that mar- 
vellous softness and delicacy, which those who paint on silk 
instead of canvas can and do transfer from the reality of 
nature to the limitations of art. 

Beautiful as were these pictures on the magazine page, 
they are here nearly doubled in beauty and truth. The re- 
viewer wonders, though, whether, after all, those who have 
not been in Japan can fully appreciate Mr. Parsons's faith- 
fulness to nature, while he is yet loyal to his own canons of art. 
It would be hard to make invidious comparison, or to select 
the best where so many illustrations are so good. But 
whether it be because of the power of our own sunny mem- 
ories, or otherwise, the pictures on pages no and in 
are lo our eyes the best among the smaller ones. That of 
the autumn grass on page 215 is one of compelling charm, 
especially when we consider the difficulties of the subject. 
Especially felicitous are the pictures of foliage, blossoms and 
tree life with Japan's temple architecture and decorations as 
a background. One who enters into the spirit of these pic- 
tures will easily understand why the Japanese seem so often 



extravagant in their praises of their beautiful land. Patriot- 
ism has very deep springs and very long and strong roots in 
the land where the soldier's cheer is "Banzai" ("ten thousand 
generations I "). The book treats of spring, early summer, 
lotus time, Fuji mountain, and autumn ; ,an addition tells of 
various wanderings, and with an apostrophe to Jizosama, 
the patron of travelers and guardian of children, this sweet 
reminder of the flowery land ends. 



"The History of • Punch' " 

By M. H, Spielmann. l^ ith Numerous Illustrations. Cassell Pub, Co, 
The question, "Who invented Punch?" — not the liquid 
refreshment so called, nor the immortal though immoral pup- 
pet of the name, but the more or less comic weekly that has 
been for so long the chief repository of John Bull's wit and 
humor, — that question, at one time, seemed as insoluble as 
that other about the authorship of the Letters called of 
Junius. But now comes Mr. Spielmann,who in his very first 
chapter clears away forever the mystery that has enveloped 
the paper's birth. After four years of investigation, during 
which his correspondents, he says, have been numbered by 
hundreds, it turned out that Punches pater was neither Mark 
Lemon nor Henry Mayhew, nor — last and least — Mr. Printer 
Last, but one Ebenezer Landells of Red Lion Court. Mr. 
Landells was a wood-engraver, draughtsman and newspaper 
projector, with, judging from the portrait printed by Mr. 
Spielmann, a good deal of the comic actor in his mobile 
mouth and twinkling eye. The success of the Paris Chari- 
vari had set an idea buzzing in his brain, that a similar 
venture might succeed in London. It is true that much the 
same idea had already occurred to Thackeray, Douglas Jer- 
rold, Laman Blanchard, Percival Leigh, Kenny Meadows, 
John Leech and others, simultaneously or not, and had been 
so far carried towards realization that whole pages of text 
had been set up. But this, as Mr. Spielmann suggests, has 
nothing to do with the case. The scheme of this London 
Charivari fell through when Thackeray mistakenly suggested 
that each of the projectors might be held responsible for the 
debts incurred by the others. 

But " Daddy Landells," otherwise known as " Old Tooch- 
it-Oop," mentioned his scheme to Last, the printer, who in- 
troduced him and his project to Henry Mayhew, solicitor. Mr. 
Mayhew communicated it to his room-fellow, Postans, and 
Postans posted off" to Mark Lemon's "rooms" in Newcastle 
Street, Mark being then a " not half bad " dabbler in verse 
and the lighter drama, and a not very successful keeper of a 
small tavern. Here and at similar places the meetings were 
held which determined the birth, form and composition of 
Punch, Mr. Spielmann gives in facsimile the first draft of 
the prospectus in Lemon's hand, intimating that " this guf- 
fawgraph is intended to form a refuge for destitute wit, an 
asylum for the thousands of orphan jokes, the superannuated 
Joe Millers, the millions of perishing puns," which, it is cus- 
tomary to say, have since profited by the hospitality of its 
pages. Having set Punch up again, and given credit where 
credit is due, Mr. Spielmann goes on in the same painstaking 
way to set before us previously undiscovered facts concern- 
ing the comic youngster's early progress and vicissitudes. 
Punch was, it appears, at first as impecunious and nearly as 
vulgar as Mr. Pennell's prot^g^e. Ally Slopcr, But he soon 
found financial aid, made an enormous success of his first 
almanac, and dined his contributors on "whistling oysters" 
and " high spirits." Punchy as a politician, has always been 
aggressive ; his influence on dress and fashion has been, we are 
told, for the best, though it is possible that Mrs. Punchy who 
at first openly superintended the fashion department, ought 
to be credited with these triumphs. 

The chapter on Punches jokes is rather dismal reading, 
leading us to imagine that no such thing as an original joke 
is to be had for love or money ; that, in fact, humanity has 
long since passed through its jocular period. But the chap- 
ters on " Cartoons and Cartoonists " reassure us a little, and 
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the further chapters on Punch's *' wars." We return to sad 
and solemn facts in the accounts of Punch's engraving and 
printing department, his bills and receipts. The illustrations 
are mostly portraits of the writers, artists, business managers, 
engravers and printers of Punchy with only such reproductions 
of his comic cuts as may serve a serious purpose. In short, 
the book is a serious one all through, matter for the future 
historian of Victorian society rather than for the living 
reader to laugh over. But the latter may expect to find, 
here and there, something to make the corners of his mouth 
curl upwards. 



A New Edition of John Burroughs 

The Complete Works of John Burroughs. 9 vols, Houghton^ Mifflin 

<Sr* Co, 

There are lovers of nature by profession, and lovers of 
nature by birth, and it is in the latter category that we would 
place John Burroughs. He is, himself, part of the nature he 
describes, and a very considerable part at that: like a clear 
water mirroring what lies about it, he is a part that may be said 
to contain the whole. Compared with him, Thoreau is as one 
of the lower wild animals, occupied with woods and mount- 
ains because he had undertaken to get a living for body and 
soul out of them. Thoreau cannot be said to have loved, or 
sympathised with, any creature, neither the woodchuck whose 
meat he was after, nor the farmer whom he delighted to puz- 
zle with conundrums about the cost of living, nor the Indian 
whom, a century ago, he would have slain on sight. Bur- 
roughs is much more humane ; he brings to the forest the 
soul of a civilized man, and his reader has in him a guide to 
things of the fields, brimming over with information and 
bonhomie. 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century, he writes in his 
introduction to this new Riverside Edition of his work, since 
his first book, "Wake- Robin," was published. How many 
have had their senses brightened up and opened to natural 
sights and sounds by that book ? He was then, as we see 
by Mr. BicknelPs etched portrait, which serves as frontis- 
piece to this volume in the new edition, a young man of about 
five and-twenty, a Government clerk at Washington. But 
little work, he says, has gone to the making of that or of any of 
his other books. In the summer he has gone a- fishing, or 
canoeing, or camping, and, winter come, what had entered in 
at the eye came forth from the pen point. This has always 
been the case. To the born writer, it is a pleasure to write. 
Long ago, Lafontaine, when questioned about such matters 
said: — *' Vogi un figuier ; et moi, jesuis un fablier." "Wake- 
Robin '* was written with the iron wall of a bank vault for 
sole outlook. But it had been lived during all the years of 
his boyhood. 

" Winter Sunshine " was mostly written at the same desk ; 
but since 1873 he has written under the shade of his own 
vines and oaks overlooking the broad Hudson. Still, in 
winter, the scene is sufficiently like the iron wall to put him 
to his best. He does not " take liberties with facts ; facts 
are the flora " upon which he lives. But they certainly take 
the liberty of arranging themselves in new ways in his brain. 
The reader, who after some chapters of Burroughs expects 
to find what he has found in a stroll along Esopus Creek, or 
a camping party in the North Woods, is very liable to be 
disappointed. But let him, as he goes along, turn back to 
some view that has struck his fancy ; though it be but a few 
yards and nothing changed in the scene, it will no longer 
make the same impression. In a moment his imagination 
has added to or taken away from the actual visible contents 
of the place. He has unconsciously been romancing to 
himself about it. So with Burroughs, exact observer as he 
is and learned in the 'ologies, some phrase from a poet, or 
some personal memory, will creep in and transform the de- 
scription from a dry, scientific, to a literary one. And we 
must remember that all literature is fiction. Burroughs's 
characters are the pert wren, the bluebird " with the earth- 



tinge on his breast and the sky-tinge on his back," the pas- 
toral bees, and Reynard, who seems to thrive in spite of the 
dogs and guns and traps of civilization. The birds are his 
favorites, but we know of no better bit of biographical writing 
than his chapter on **The Fox" in " Winter Sunshine" ; and 
he almost makes plant life sentient and conscious in his es- 
says on "Strawberries" and "Among the Wild Flowers." 

This new edition, complete up to the present, is one of 
the most beautiful specimens of modem book-making. The 
clear text is set in a well-proportioned page, with margins 
neither too narrow nor too large. The dark-green cover, 
with a spray of ranunculus in gold, is a pleasure to the eye, 
and the etched frontispieces and vignettes are really charm- 
ing. They show us views on the Pepacton River, on an 
Adirondack lake, the author's study overgrown with leaves. 
New England orchards, country roads and pine groves, and 
include several portraits of Mr. Burroughs. The artists, 
to whom much credit is due, are Messrs. Sidney L. Smith, 
Charles H. Woodbury and W. H. W. BickneU. 



•• The Secret of an Empire'' 

Vol, II. Napoleon III, Trans, from the French of Pierre de Lano, by 
Helen Hunt Johnson. With portrait. Dodd, Mead ^ Co, 

When Napoleon III. was at the height of his power and 
all arouncf him were obsequious in their adulation, Bismarck, 
then in Paris as the representative of Prussia, spoke ot him 
as " a great unrecognized incapacity." M de Lano under- 
takes to prove that he was a man of destiny, and greatly 
misunderstood. As an historical criticism this book is very 
weak, although it is gossipping and occasionally interesting. 
M. de Lano treats Napoleon as a hero of romance, before 
whom, he says, all other romantic heroes fade into insignifi- 
cance. He asks, " Was not Prince Louis Napoleon thrust 
upon history with the opportuneness of some legendary crea- 
tion, whose career is immediately fixed, irredeemably deter- 
mined ? " How can this be said of the man who so deter- 
minately fixed his eye upon the Imperial purple, who made 
attempt after attempt to declare himself Emperor — who, 
elected to the Presidency by the people, was false to his oath 
of office, and by a successful stroke placed himself on the 
throne of France ? M. de Lano defends this terrible Second 
of December : because it was successful, he dignifies it with 
the name of " revolution." It was a conspiracy against the 
republic which Napoleon had sworn to protect ; he gave the 
order, and the troops mowed down the people on the 
boulevards and terrified Paris into submission. 

In the author's opinion the Empress Eugenie should be 
held responsible for many of Napoleon's mistakes. The 
tragedy of Mexico, where Napoleon thought to enhance his 
glory by planting a French monarchy upon American soil, 
was caused, according to this authority, by the influence of 
the Empress and Princess Metternich. When the enterprise 
failed, and Napoleon left Maximilian to his fate, he refused 
all Carlotta's pleas for her husband, though she beeged 
the Emperor on her knees to save his life. M. de Lano 
gives a most minute account of an interview between the 
unhappy woman and the Emperor ; but, as only these two 
appear to have been present, one is curious as to the source 
of his information. Some of the sketches of the politicians 
of that period are quite readable, among them one of Prince 
Napoleon, whom the author depicts as a brilliant, attractive 
character, though unpopular. We are not told of the treat- 
ment of his young wife, the daughter of King Emmanuel, 
who, influenced by Cavour, sacrificed herself to Italy, in 
marrying Prince Napoleon. M. de Lano is singularly loose 
in his writing. A Frenchman does not often express himself 
in so involved a manner. " Ce n'est pas clair, ce n'est pas 
Frangais," is a French proverb. M. de Lano gives these 
words of Rouher, the President of the Senate, at the close 
of the session: — "* Messieurs,' said he in a tone of irony, 
which betrayed, however, startling ignorance, 'Messieurs, 
we will discuss this question to-morrow.' Having pro- 
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nounced these words, which have gone down to history, 
which have in them a certain ring of greatness, and which 
are among those which history regards with pride," etc. It 
would be difficult to discover what history finds to regard 
with pride in these words, or what ignorance a, tone of 
irony can betray. Again, he says of the same statesman 
that *' History, scornful of vain enthusiasms and of party 
exaggerations, accords but one luminous ray in that firma- 
ment of suns where is reflected the genius of those who have 
travelled over the earth and who, like flashing meteors, or 
else in the calm course of their orbits, have crossed the path 
of humanity." The luminous ray is no more of a puzzle than 
is the *' calm course of their orbits." His illustrations, too, are 
peculiar. He writes of a voice that " became like a swarm 
of enraged hornets escaped from their hive " ; and in his 
sketch of Jules Favre, he outdoes himself: — "He turned 
toward the graveyard, where he found in misery and in the 
agony ot death, thought and liberty. He descended into 
the grave where they lay not quite motionless, gnawed by 
the worms of oblivion ; and taking in his arms what re- 
mained of the two bodies, he cast them one fatal day on the 
«teps of the imperial throne." But it is quite conceivable 
that the translator has not done justice to the text. 

M. de Lano gives us, at the end of his book, a last look at 
Napoleon, which is not calculated to change him in the eyes 
of posterity. He says : — " Those who dared henceforth 
look out on the frontiers of France, saw there but one lonely 
shadow, the Emperor Napoleon HI., bending under his load 
of sorrow, a shadow so small and so pitiable, that it appeared 
smaller and more pitiable than the shadows of those beggars 
who weep along the wayside. " 



" Annals of Westminster Abbey >* 

By E, T, Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray Smith), with 1^0 illustrations by 
H. M, Paget and IV. Hatherell, a Preface by Dean Bradley^ and a 
Chapter on the Abbey Bmlaings by J. P, Micklethwaite, D, Apple- 
ton <5r» Co, 

Westminster Abbey is the most famous and interesting 
-church in Great Britain, if not in the whole world. It is the 
one example of a great national mausoleum, and this gives 
it a renown and a fascination beyond its architectural 
grandeur and beauty. It is, as Macaulay has called it, " the 
silent meeting-place of the great dead of eight centuries, 
* * * the great temple of silence and reconciliation, 
where the enmities of twenty generations lie buried." 

Not a few books have been written about the Abbey, to 
say nothing of countless minor tributes in prose and verse 
scattered through centuries of English literature ; but for his- 
torical completeness and accuracy, as well as for typograph- 
ical and artistic finish and tastefulness, the present volume 
must bear away the palm. It is an elegant quarto of four 
hundred pages, compiled by the daughter of the present Dean, 
who himself vouches " for the careful study of which it is 
the result, and for the pains which have been taken to secure 
the advice and assistance of those who are specially quali- 
fied to give guidance and information." The plan and aim 
of the work differ from those of Dean Stanley's " Memorials " 
and other books on the Abbey. It attempts to give, " in a 
continuous and compendious form, a chronological record of 
the history of the Abbey, under the guardianship of abbots 
and monks or of deans and canons, from the days of the last 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings to the present year." 

An opening chapter gives the prehistoric or legendary 
annals of the building, going back to the year 616, when 
Sebert, King of the East Saxons, is said to have founded on 
this site a church which he dedicated to St. Peter, and which 
that Apostle formally consecrated on the night before the 
ordinary ceremony was to be performed. A host of angels 
miraculously appeared, and held candles to light Peter as he 
went through the appropriate rites, while, during the ser- 
vice, other angels were seen ascending and descending, as in 
Jacob's vision. A fisherman beheld this, and reported it to 



the priests when they came next morning to consecrate the 
church. In proof of his story he pointed out the crosses 
inscribed on the doors, the traces of the holy water and oil 
used in the supernatural ceremony, and '^ the droppings of 
the angelic candles." That settled all doubts as to the 
accomplishment of the work, and the bishop did not deem it 
necessary to do it over again. Later, when Edward the 
Confessor had been released from the vow of a pilgrimage 
to Rome on condition of founding or restoring a church in 
honor of St. Peter, that same Apostle appeared again, 
"bright and beautiful, like to a clerk," to an old hermit 
near Worcester, and bade him tell the king that the church 
to which he must devote himself was no other than the 
ancient minster on the Isle of Thomey, as the locality was 
then called. If anybody doubts this story, we can only refer 
him to the picture of the Saint and the hermit (evidently 
from a photograph) on page 5 of the veracious volume 
before us. 

The real annals of the Abbey begin in 1049, and form 
a most strange and eventful history. All the more im- 
portant occurrences therein are narrated most graphically 
by our author, and many of them also set before us in the 
pictorial illustrations, which bear evidence of careful study 
into the costume and other accessories of the various periods 
represented. The architectural illustrations are mostly 
limited to views of monuments, chapels, and the minor 
features of the Abbey. There is no general view of the 
exterior or the interior, which have been delineated again 
and again in former works, and are so familiar that it was 
unnecessary to repeat them here. Their place is very well 
supplied by these many interesting bits of monumental, 
sculptural and other detail, few of which have been sketched 
before. 

It is pleasant to know that Wren was not solely responsi- 
ble for the bad western towers, which unfortunately have not 
gone to ruin and demanded rebuilding, like the work he did 
on the north transept front, which has been happily restored 
to its original Early English form. Sir Christopher died 
before the towers were begun, leaving only a design for 
them which was afterwards greatly modified. His pupil 
Hawkesmore, who had charge of the work after his death, 
also died a year later, and the towers were finished under 
the superintendence of John James, a well known architect 
of the day. They might, however, have been worse if built 
by Wren, who was incapable of true Gothic. 

The supplementary chapter, by Mr. Micklethwaite, who is 
a fellow of the Society of Architects, is a scholarly architec- 
tural history of the Abbey buildings from the earliest times, 
with three excellent ground- plans showing the earlier and 
later structures, with varied shadings to indicate the date of 
each portion. A triple-columned index of five quarto pages 
forms a valuable appendage to the volume. 



«< Westminster Abbey'* 

and the Cathedrals of England, Philadelphia: John C. Winston &* Co. 
This book contains some hundreds of half-tone pictures of 
the more famous English cathedrals, many of them being of archi- 
tectural and sculptural details. The selection has been well made 
for the purpose of bringing out the particular features of each 
building. Of Westminster Abbey we have a view from the river, 
one from the 'Dean's yard, grassy and shaded with thick -foliaged 
trees, engravings of the monuments to Shakespeare, Mary Queen 
of Scots, Sir Isaac Newton, and the whole of the Poets* Corner; 
views of Henry VIITs. chapel with its filigree bays and flying 
buttresses, and of the coronation chair with its funny lions and 
barbaric stone of fate. There are several views from near 
and far of the stately dome of St. Paul's, its gloomy interior and 
vulgar altar. In the article on Canterbury are pictures of the 
little old St. Martin's Church, its old Norman font and the stone 
chair called Saint Augustine's, besides several of the huge cathedral. 
Of York Minster we have the **Five Sisters," windows of which 
Dickens has A^Titten the legend; of Durham, a picturesque view 
from the Wear; Lincoln Cathedral towers above the Hij.h Street 
of the town ; and Winchester's gables shine beU¥e«n the darkjuew- 
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trees. Salisbury, and Chester with its modem mosaics, complete 
the list of cathedrals. The text, largely historical, is from the pens 
of CanoQ Farrar, Dean Milman, Dean Stanley and other well- 
known ecclesiastics, and a special feature of the volume is a 
number of short biographical sketches, accompanied by portraits, 
of dignitaries, living and recently deceased. The cover bears a 
Gothic design in gold. 



•• The Golden Mountain," ** The Flying Ship," •• The Little Fool 
Ivan," "The Bright Falcon," or •• The Prophetic Dream "? We 
envy the little shaver that has to whet his teeth for the first time 
on such a wonderful dream-hone as this. 



••Stambuloff" 

By A, Hulme Beaman, F, Wame 6* Co, 
The third number in the international series on Public 
Men of To-day is primarily a study of Stambuloff ; but. inasmuch 
as the life of that statesman was so intimately connected with the 
national life of Bulgaria, his biography, as here written, becomes 
almost a history of the birth and growth of the principality itself. 
It is not, however, a full and complete history of Bulgaria, special 
prominence being given to those periods wherein Stambuloff 
played a leading part. Only such details concerning other peri- 
ods are added as enable the reader to follow the story intelligently. 
Books of this kind are often so commonplace that the reviewer 
finds no little satisfaction in coming upon one that is of unusual 
merit ; and students of the last quarter-century in southeastern 
Europe ought to see special reasons for being interested in this vol- 
ume. Besides being more than a record of M. Stambuloff as a 
man, the book is written by one who knows how to put this sort 
of thing together well. The style is direct, pleasing and not 
bookish. There was a story of real, everyday life to tell, and 
good, strong, everyday language was used to tell it. Then ** the 
story, as it is told in these pages, has been almost entirely taken 
by word of mouth from the lips of those who were, and are, 
principally concerned." 

For many years Mr. Beaman knew personally and more or 
less intimately Stambuloff, Zankoff, Gr^koff. Karav^loff. Petkoff 
and all the other leading politicians and officers. The view 
throughout is very much in favor of Stambuloff and his policy, 
but with this caution, that it is not so much hearty approval ojf 
both as hearty condemnation of his successors and their methods. 
The impression given by a careful reading is that the author 
has striven to give an impartial estimate of the relative merits 
and responsibilities of the Bulgarian statesman and his oppo- 
nents. The personal descriptions scattered here and there, to- 
gether with the virile postscript on the murder of the great leader 
and the reasons therefor, help especially to leave a decided im- 
pression. 



'•Russian Palry Tales'* 

Fftm the Skazki of Polevoi. By R. Nubet Bain, lUus, by C. M, Gere, 
Chicago : Way 6* WtUiams, 

Tasting a Russian fairy-tale is like tasting some new and ex- 
quisite flavor hitherto unknown to the intellectual palate. It is a 
flavor compounded of strange and delightful things, in which the 
element of familiarity is. almost totally absent. However intimate 
may be our fancied knowledge of the ingredients, they are mixed 
in a way absolutely original, and they result in an effect as unique 
as that produced by Tartar architecture or Gypsy cuisine. How dif- 
ferent, for example, is a Slav Cinderella, or a Little- Russian Red 
Riding-Hood, from a German Aschenbrddel or the Rothkdppchen 
of Grimm, or the bubble-like elves that Andersen blew all iri- 
descent out of his wonderful pipe ! Different, distinct, national, 
wide as the world apart they are, and yet always identifiable from 
the universal human heart that throbs even in the most improbable 
iairy-tale. 

All this comes out capitally in Mr. Bain's charming renderings 
into English of the Russian Skazki or Mdrchen, which Polevoi, 
the eminent historian, archaeologist and Shakespearian scholar, 
selected from the large stores of folk-lore collected by Afanasiev, 
the Russian Asbjornsen. This gold mine of fun and fancy first 
sparkled in the eyes of the English public twenty years ago, 
when Ralston, the accomplished introducer of Russian folk-lore, 
first called attention to it in his famous "Russian Folk Tales." 
The editor Polevoi took Afanasiev, and worked over thirty or forty 
of his rough stories into nursery-tales, distinguished for their 
nalvet^. simplicity and charm, and brimming with eccentric imagi- 
nation and fantastic phraseology. With equal felicity Mr. Bain, 
to whom we already owe so much in this field, has seized and 
transformed these tiny Russian goblins into true English angels of 
light, and has presented the Christmas- hunter with a stocking- 
full of laughing, singing, shouting and most poetical sprites, ex- 
celling all we have ever seen or read in prankishness and oddity. 
What child can help dreaming delicious Christmas dreams over 



«• Autobiography of an English Qamekeeper" 

By John fViUins of Stanstead^ Essex, jrd ed, G, P, Putnam's Sons, 
To THOSE WHO are interested in game and the sportsmanlike 
methods of its pursuit. John Wilkins's story of his life will prove 
most entertaining, and to him who has the care and manage- 
ment of a well-trained dog. the book will prove exceedingly in- 
structive. The author's vivid descriptions of encounters with 
poachers are like the best of the good things in an outdoor novel, 
and it is evident that every man with whom he had to deal made 
a strong impression, for the characteristics of each individual de- 
scribed stand out strongly. Mr. Wilkins could give points to many 
a writer of fiction. The natural history of protected game is but 
briefly touched upon, but there is much about dogs, and we are 
won by Mr. Wilkins*s advocacy, in training young dogs, of the 
exercise of patience and kindness. He does not consider the dog 
worth training that must be thrashed into obedience, and he is 
right. We do not always find that books are written by those 
who possess literary skill, but here is an instance where a man 
who lays no claim to scholarship produces a most readable volume. 
He has something to say, and says it in that delightfully frank, 
straightforward manner that makes the reader feel as if he were 
at his home, listening to the rambling reminiscences of the old 
man. It is stated on the title-page that the author had two accom- 
plished sportsmen to edit his autobiography, but theirs was a light 
task. They wisely let well enough alone. In fact, they admit as 
much in the preface, which we overlooked until we had reached 
the end of the volume, and, turning to the front, wished we had 
the pleasure of reading the book over again. 



*• Two Years on the Alabama ** 

By Arthur Sinclair, Lieut, C. S, N. Lee &* Shepard, 

So LONG AGO does it seem since the Confederate commerce- 
destroyer went down, that the sight of the stars and bars stamped 
on the Confederate-gray cover of this book awakes no feelings be- 
yond those of curiosity. Captain Semmes's account of his work 
during the famous cruise was official and, while exceedingly 
valuable as history, it is not especially popular reading. Various 
newspaper and magazine articles have appeared, detailing the story 
in whole or in part. The Century Co.'s *• War Book " contains 
much that is from first-hand; and who shall ever forget the 
amazingly spirited, graphic but spurious account of the great 
insurance-company swindler who also *• took in" the editors of 
Th^ Century Magazine, foisting upon them what he professed 
to have seen from the decks of the Alabama ? Here, however, 
we have the story of life on deck and below told by one who was 
on the ship from the time she changed her name from " No. 290 '* 
to the Alabama, until she sank from sight under the shells of 
the Kearsarge just beyond the French neutral line. The Ala- 
bama sailed 75,000 miles, burned fifty-seven vessels, examined 
hundreds of others that were neutral, and released many others on 
ransom. For two years she preyed upon **the enemy's "com- 
merce, setting her pursuers at defiance and practically wiping the 
American flag, except upon war-vessels, off the sea. Her 
brand-new guns and shells quickly sank the sheet-iron boat called 
the Hatteras. She played fast and loose, unconsciously, with the 
Wyoming. 

Captain Semmes had peremptory orders not to engage, except 
under dire necessity, any one of •* the enemy's " vessels, whatever 
its size or strength, but to use all his powers to the utmost as a 
commerce-destroyer, and this he did. Rereading the story, at 
this distance of over thirty years, it is hard to find fault with this 
Confederate man-of-war that was sent on a particular mission, 
which it grandly fulfilled. To call the ship a •• pirate" is simply 
to confuse the facts. It is very creditable to the author that the 
tone of his writing is cool, judicial and impartial. He tells the 
story of the officers and crew, and how they were drilled into a 
fighting unit. Kell was the executive officer. Low. the fourth 
lieutenant, who saved the Alabama from foundering ^hcn struck 
by the cyclone, was of the Royal British Naval Reserve. All the 
other watch officers of the Alabama had seen service in the United 
Sutes Navy. The first month was spent in transmuting the 
•*Hobson's choice" of a crew into a body of naval soldiers. 
Then came the fun of chasjng. seizing and playing at target-prac- 
tice with captured ships, withal enjoying the frequent variation ol 
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the spectacle of a fire at sea« Many a time the ocean was littered 
with plunder, and various were the cargoes confiscated. Guano 
was not of much value to them, but boots, clothing, watches, 
good provisions and coal were always acceptable. How hand- 
somely they were treated by the British people all over the world, 
it is hardly pleasant to read, even to-day. 

Lieut. Sinclair's story is one of lively detail ; the various adven- 
tures and anecdotes are narrated mostly in the historical present 
tense. When he comes to recount the oft-told story of the great 
naval duel off Cherbourg, he lays the defeat of the Alabama to 
deterioration of powder. Like the Chinese, who went into the 
recent war with cartridges over twenty years old, so that many 
Japanese soldiers to-day wear as watch-charms the bullets which 
struck, but only thumped, them, so the Confederates used powder 
which he claims had lost its force. To the tremendous vigor of 
the Kearsarge's shells, and to the science and accuracy of the 
artillerists, especially of Lieut. G. M. Thornton, trained under 
Commodore Perry, the author bears clear and unmistakable 
testimony. Appendices give interesting details of the fight. 
There are various biographies of the officers, some of them coming 
down to date, and a complete list of the men serving on board, 
making altogether a volume of both popular and historical interest. 
Handsomely has the author, now rich in the *• years that bring 
the philosophic mind," told his story from the less familiar side of 
a ** cause *' long ago "lost," and now almost forgotten. 



Mr. Laiis:'8 New Books 

/. The Red True Story Book, Edited by Andrew Lang, Illus. by 
Henry /. Ford, 2. My Own Fairy Book. By Andrew Lang, 
Blus, by Gordon Browne, T, Scott and E. A , Lemann, Longmans^ 
Green &* Co, 

Mr. Lang's chromatic series of delightful books for our young- 
sters seems happily destined to multiply still further in the not 
distant future. After the Blue, Green. Red and Yellow Fairy 
Books we had • * The Blue Poetry Book, " and then came • • The Blue 
True Story Book," starting us, it seems, on a series of five •* Story 
Books" to match in color the ** Fairy Books": this season, at 
least, brings us one bound in red (i). It opens with an account of 
** Wilson's Last Fight," by Rider Haggard, the subject of which 
is the destruction of a detachment of troops by Matabele warriors. 
Then follows the story of ••The Life and Death of Joan the 
Maid," told by Mr. Lang, who contributes, also, ''How the Bass 
Was Held for King James. " Among the other contributors to the 
volume are Mrs. Lang, Mrs. McCunn, the Rev. W. C. Green, S. 
R. Crockett, May Kendall, Mrs. Bovill, Minnie Wright and Agnes 
Repplier. The "true stories " are taken from all ages and climes : 
Bayard and Gustavus Wasa, Prince Charles and Gen. Marbot, Pi- 
zarro and Australian explorers, the heroes of Icelandic sagas and 
Inez de Castro, are some of their heroes and heroines ; and there 
are many accounts of seafarings and shipwrecks. Altogether, the 
volume will be devoured, not read, in that voracious way for which 
only boys seem to possess the required capacity. 

Prince Ricardo of Pantouflia is not an utter stranger to us. In 
fact, he made his first appearance in the world of fairy-lore two 
years ago, and has since then enjoyed his full share of popularity. 
Far different from him in temper and tendencies was his father. 
Prince Prigio, the story of whose youth Mr. Lang tells in the 
fairy-book that is all his own (2). Prigio had a very clever mother 
who did not believe in fairies, and therefore did not invite them to 
her son's baptism ; but they came uninvited, and gave many good 
gifts to the child, and one bad one — they made him too clever. 
Prigio discovered in time that the seven-league boots and the cap of 
darkness were not vain superstitions, but, beingso supremely clever, 
he made original use of them. The story that closes this volume, 
"The Gold of Faimilee," it is hardly necessary to say, is Scotch. 



Books for the Young 

Another of Mrs. Molesworth's charming stories for children 
is called "The Carved Lions." It presents life from the children's 
aspect in a very interesting manner. It is only English parents 
who could go off to the colonies, even if their material welfare 
should apparently be dependent upon it, and leave two little chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, in boarding-school, and at the tender mer- 
cies of teachers, until their return. The boy, of course, can fight 
his own battles, and does: it is with the trials of the little girl 
that we are chiefly occupied. Her experiences in school, with both 
teachers and scholars, are what her mother might have expected 
them to be. and they are related in a manner which shows what 
keen and discriminating insight into human nature, old and young, 
Mrs. Molesworth possesses. The child is desperate at last, and. 



not knowing how else to end her troubles, wanders away alone one 
evening at twilight, and takes refuge in a shop where her mother 
has often taken her before. In this shop are two carved lions in 
which she and her brother have always taken friendly delight. It 
seems to her at once that she is at home again and. with a sigh of 
contentment, she drops asleep to find on awakening that her 

troubles are over. (Macmillan & Co.) *• Dorothy and 

Anton," by A. G. Plympton, is rather a sweet, but certainly a 
very simple, little child's story. It is in Berlin that Dorothy hears 
her old friend, the Judge, tell of his great sorrow in the loss of 
his sister, who had married many years before against his will, 
and had never been heard of since. It is also in Berlin that Dor- 
othy finds little Anton with his violin under his arm and his soul filled 
with the music that comes to him straight from his German ancestors. 
What Dorothy does to make the Judge and little Anton happy is 
well calculated to appeal to the hearts of the little ones who read 
this volume. (Roberts Bros.) 

* ♦ * 

In •* Great Men's Sons" Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks tells about 
the sons of their fathers from the time of Socrates to that of 
Napoleon, who they were, what they did and how they turned 
out. The author says that his book is not intended as an argu- 
ment for or against the disputed doctrine of heredity, but, as he 
has been obliged to make •• a careful hunt " to discover anything 
about several of his heroes, it would appear that genius is not 
hereditary. The illustrations have been selected from various 

sources. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) ••Sinbad the Sailor" 

and *• Ali Babaand the Forty Thieves" have been selected for 
illustration by Messrs. William Strang and J. B. Clark, who have 
pictured sultans in white turbans with slaves with black faces, white 
minarets with black cypresses, black waters with white foam, 
white horses with black saddle-cloths, white glaciers with black 
fir-trees, and in every ingenious way made blots of ink and blank 
spaces do duty for tints and colors. The text used is that of 
Lane's translation of *• Sinbad," and the Rev. Jonathan Scott's 
of •• AH Baba." The binding is in buff, with pictures in black. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

* * * 

•* Chumley's Post " was an interesting place to be in, just to 
one side of a Pawnee trail, and of all the interesting things that 
happened in and about it, not one is passed over or slightingly 
treated by William O. Stoddard, who has written the story of this 
••post" and its proprietor, who, when he took pen in hand, 
spelled his name Cholmondeley. Give Mr. Stoddard a band of 
Indians, a troop of cavalry and a few civilians of both sexes, and 
you may rest assured that there is no one living who better knows 
what to do with them. Plots, ambushes, surprises, mysterious 
appearances and disappearances follow one another with lightning- 
like rapidity and as naturally as the links of a chain, and the con- 
clusion leaves little or nothing to be desired. He has this time 
got together a larger company than usual, and an even greater 
variety of talent. Red Beauty is a whole Buffalo Bill's show con- 
centrated in one delightful old rascal. Mr. Chumley shoots like 
a gatling-gun fired and loaded by magic. There are desperadoes 
and pretty girls, lovers and savages, a dog and a parrot, and each 
knows his or her business thoroughly, winch is to keep the read- 
er's nerves a-tingling — and does it, too. The illustrations, by 
Charles H. Stephens, are all but as exciting as the text, and there 
is a very stylish Indian in all his war toggery on the cover. (J. B. 

Lippincott Co.) 

* * * 

In ••Elf-Errant." by Moira O'Neill, we have the thrilling 
story of a little English elf who somehow got over to Ireland be- 
tween the leaves of a Shakespeare, just at the place in ••The 
Tempest" when Ariel sings, ••Where the bee sucks, there suck 
I." No sooner does he drop out of this mellifluous quotation, 
than all sorts of marvellous adventures befall him among the leafy 
currant-bushes and the real warlike bees of the Emerald Isle. 
These are recounted in poetical language fortified by W. E. F. 
Britten's graceful pictures in black-and-white, and many chapters 
enshrined in broad margins are required to tell them. (Dodd. 

Mead & Co.) •• The Children's Book of Dogs and Cats' 

contains several large pictures in colors from originals by Fred- 
erick J. Boston, who has everything about setters and spaniels, 
pugs, bull-dogs and kittens of Malta, Angola and Persia, at the 
point of his brush. And not far behind him is Mrs. Eliza- 
beth S. Tucker, who expresses what she knows on the subject in 
verse, prose and pictures all at once. Between them they fill a 
large, luxurious and delightful volume in an illuminated cc^ er of 
blue and grey. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
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Capt. Charles Young*s «* The Last of the Vikings" is de- 
scribed on the title-page as a book for boys, while in the preface 
the author claims, modestly enough, to have attempted to 
make of it a fairly accurate historical romance. There can prob- 
ably be little question as to his success in the attempt, for he 
seems to have made a diligent study of the authorities on his 
period, both the obvious and the little-known. But the very care 
which he has taken to support his historical statements has, we 
lear, rendered the book less likely to be acceptable to the average 
boy. Freeman's •* Norman Conquest " would hardly come under 
the head of a book for boys, and references to it incorporated in 
the text are calculated to interfere with that directness of action 
which juvenile readers arc wont to desiderate. There are scenes 
here and there of a kind to delight the youthful heart; Harold's 
encounter with the wolves (for Harold Hardrada is the hero of 
the book), or his mighty duel with the lion, are described with 
for :e and vividness, and the action ranges from Constantinople to 
England; but a large proportion of the story is of a sober and un- 
romantic cast likely to discourage any boy without a pronounced 
taste for history. For those who have such a taste, the book 
would be useful, encouraging it by an admixture of imagination 
with a solid quantum of fact. (Macmillan & Co.) 



Piction 



The ingenious author of ** The Time Machine," Mr. H. G- 
Wells, has in his new book. ** The Wonderful Visit," applied his 
ingenuity and fancy in satirising gently, but none the less effect- 
ively, the English rural community of to-day. The angelic vis- 
itor, who. against his will, comes within the sphere of mundane 
influences at Sidderton and is brought down by the vicar's shot- 
gun, has a very unpleasant time of it during his enforced stay with 
that worthy. The dogs yelp at him, the small boys stone him, 
the village doctor, who has been reading Nordau, tells him he is a 
roattoid with a curious avian reduplication of the anterior limbs, 
the curate's wife fancies that he is an abandoned female, and the 
great lady of the parish that he is the vicar's illegitimate son, 
wherefore she congratulates that blameless ecclesiastic on this 
evidence of a wild and undignified youth. Worse follows when 
the angel shows himself careless of the rights of property and, 
like Mr. Howells's Traveller from Altruria, unable to distinguish 
between gentlefolk and common people. There was, probably, 
nothing to do with him but to kill him ; but Mr. Wells might have 
found a more appropriate end for him than to burn him up along 
with the vicar's stuffed birds. On its imaginative side Mr. Wells's 
work reminds us not a little of Mr. George Macdonald's, but the 
Scottish author is incapable of creating a character so simple and 
so humorous as that of the vicar ; and in blending the high-fantas- 
tical with the comic and the matter-of-fact the new writer stands 
alone. (Macmillan & Co.) 

« ♦ 4* 

Those who, undeterred by the memory of the strange people 
who appeared in lota's •* A Yellow Aster," or by the unfortunate 
title of * * A Comedy in Spasms, " pursue their researches in the 
latter book, will find a considerable amount of pleasure between 
its covers. *• Why spasms?" one of Mr. Stevenson's people 
might say, **in Heaven's name, why spasms?" We cannot 
answer the question. We were continually expecting to see the 
heroine, like the Baker of renown, **as if stung by a spasm, 
plunge into a chasm," but we came finally to the conclusion that 
it was a "blessed word," as comforting in its way as Mesopo- 
tamia, and meaning about as much. But the book, apart from 
the title, is fresh and light for reading. One is not altogether 
surprised to find a recurrence of the old *• Marriage a Failure" 
theme, but it is treated this time in a natural and human way. 
There is a woman who (for an original variation) did not, be- 
cause the man would not ; but before she comes to that point she 
is very interesting and attractive through nearly the whole of the 
book. The voyage home from Australia, in the company of the 
excellent man whom she married, and the superexcellent man 
whom she ou^ht to have married, is very well told. (We may 
call the attention of the author, by the way. to the fact that the 
P. & O. steamers do not take a Channel pilot on the homeward 
voyage, though they do drop one going out, which has probably 
misled her.) The tragedy of the two young people who find the 
original obstacles to their marriage vanish only when it is too late 
and a new one has been set up, is so true to the way things hap- 
pen in this queer world that it will touch many hearts ; and the 
conclusion of the story, in which all the three in whon\ we have 
grown so interested are left to live it out, is also, unhappy though 



it be for them, both true and artistic. This book seems to us to 
mark a decided advance in power, and we shall have some curi- 
osity to see whether it is maintained. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

* * « 

In *« Lady Bonnie's Experiment," Mr. Tighe Hopkins gives the 
rein once more to his whimsical imagination, with the happy re- 
sult of producing a very readable little book. The opening situa- 
tion, in which the hero gravely sets forth the whole plot of a 
forthcoming melodrama to a complete stranger as the history of his 
own life, is decidedly original; while his further acquaintance with 
the independent but charming eponymous heroine is productive of 
very amusing experiences. He visits her place as an authority on 
landscape gardening, and is thus brought into contact with an- 
other delightful girl. Lady Bonnie's secretary, whom it is his 
pleasant destiny to marry in the event. The last scene, in which, 
amid romantic surroundings, the Experiment takes place — nothing 
less than the reproduction of a mediaeval •• court of love," — is full 
of delicious satire, working up to a climax in the unexpected en- 
trance of Lord Bonville himself, the mild antiquary, who delivers 
an exhaustive lecture (only indicated, however, not reported in 
full) on the history of the subject, with marked effect upon the 
audience. The book is a not unworthy member of a class of 
stories (particularly grateful after too many novels of tendency) of 
which ''The Wrong Box" is the most typical specimen, and in 
which the most absurd and extravagant adventures happen to 
people who talk like the rest of us and are supposed to act under 
the same limitations which surround ourselves. (Henry Holt & 

Co.) 

* * « 

James L. Ford is the author of some clever •• Hypnotic Tales" 
and an amusing skit called ••The Literary Shop." The reputa- 
tion made by these two books has induced him to write what he, 
or his publisher, is pleased to call a novel. ••Dolly Dilltnbeck " 
is its title, and Dolly (or T. Adolphus) Dillenbeck, is its hero. He 
is a young man with (500,000 •'to burn," to quote the language 
of his biographer, and he burns it in a very short time. The 
place where the bonfire takes place is known to newspaper 
readers as ••the tenderloin district" of this big city. It is along 
upper Broadway and the streets that branch west from that end of 
New York's famous thoroughfare. Mr. Ford did not have to 
draw very heavily upon his imagination to write this story. It is 
simply the recital of the adventures of a brainless boy, who falls 
into the hands of sharpers that pander to his weaknesses and end 
by bringing about his ruin. This little tragedy, or comedy, if 
you like, is being enacted in New York every day of the year. 
Callow youths who have been left with money by their hard-work- 
ing, thrifty fathers think that they are great men if they are known 
for their little day or night as •* high-rollers," ••wine openers" 
and the like. That their so-called friends are merely parasites 
they do not discover until it is too late. Mr. Ford has used cer- 
tain men who are known in the caf^ and about the theatres of 
upper Broadway to lend local color to his tale. That he calls them 
General Whiffletree and Judge DooHttle, does not conceal their 
identity. Even the name of ••Billy" Freelance cannot disguise 
the original from whom the portrait was sketched. (G. H. Rich- 
mond & Co.) 

« * « 

We must confess that ••A Wedding, and Other Stories," 
by Julien Gordon, is the sort of book which inspires us with re- 
gret. There is no lack of a certain kind of power in the concep- 
tion of situations, rising even to a considerable height of pathos 
in ••Conquered." the story which we like best, but marred 
throughout by trivial faults that are constantly setting the teeth on 
edge and spoiling one's enjoyment, as mosquitoes can make one 
unfit to appreciate even the most beautiful landscape. The social 
indications of •• A First Flight " are especially distressing. That a 
woman of breeding and position is represented as speaking of 
her husband as "Hatch" is only one specimen out of a large 
number which we could collect, if space allowed. The introduc- 
tion of an English peer as Earl of Brownlow — an actual Earl 
Brownlow being a well-known man, — is hardly the thing, though 
the legitimate holder of the title would perhaps not recognize him- 
self under the endearing diminutive of ••Brownie," given him by 
ladies with whom he has only a slight acquaintance; while the 
picture of the aforesaid peer sitting on a table with his bride, a 
few hours after their elopement, consuming (of all combiraiiors!) 
buttered toast and lemonade, is enough to give one an indiges- 
tion. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) ••Miss Jerry," Alexander 

Black's picture-play, has been published in book-form, with a 
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number of the illustrations used in its production. The story is 
bright and amusing, and the pictures chosen are fairly representa- 
tive of the work as a whole. To those who have seen the play, the 
little book will be an interesting souvenir ; while those to whom 
the picture-play is still an unknown form of amusement may 
through it obtain a clear idea of what it is. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 

* * * 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell recklessly mixes his metaphors as 
well as his "Prose and Verse" in •* Philip Vernon/' a tale of the 
time of good Queen Bess. ** The cowls were many in the land, 
and knew how to pull the lambskins well around them"; which, 
we presume, made it more comfortable for the cowls. But when 
Dr. Mitchell goes on to tell us that **one of these wolves, of a 
summer mornmg, walked," etc., it takes us some time to discover 
that these "wolves" and these "cowls" are the same, and that 
both are neither more nor less than monks in disguise. While 
this particular cowl in sheep's clothing wickedly walks, "halting 
a little " in front of the Vernon Arms, a "gentle " with "a good 
leg " yawns and stretches himself, whereupon his vulpine com- 
panion, who is not ' * bright red English. " but a totally different 
sort of wolf, tells himself in verse that soon he shall stretch his 
sturdy limbs, which is just what we have been told that said 
" gallant in blue with yellow points " was doing at the time. But 
the young gallant, remarking that he is weary of his unused self, 
calls for two mugs of ale — no, "tankards" — and overturns one 
of them, as chance (or Dr. Mitchell) would have it, in the 
wrong direction. The tale improves as it proceeds, but suffers 
throughout from the frequent changes from verse to prose, and 
from the narrative to the dramatic form. (The Century Co.) 

* * « 

In James Welsh's "A White Baby," peculiar racial condi- 
tions are presented with considerable dramatic power and origi- 
nality ; in fact, the originality of the presentation is too marked, 
for the conditions could not have existed in South Carolina at the 
time named — a few years after the Civil War. The locality 
chosen for the little drama is a village on the Ashley River, a few 
miles from Charleston, peopled by a motley collection of Negroes. 
Their minister, the Rev. Abram White, worked hard during the 
week, and preached eloquently on Sunday. He is portrayed as a 
gigantic and muscular Christian of twenty-five, with a seamed 
and aged face and a scarred back, the result of the days of his 
slavery. The reader cannot help wondering why he had been so 
horribly treated, for a faithful Negro of herculean strength had a 
great financial value in the slave-holding community. Lou 
Adams, a greatly gifted Negro girl of eighteen, was filling the 
office of schoolteacher at Pine Open, as a pure labor of love, 
earning her living as a laundress. She and Abram lack the char- 
acteristic African finish, which is recognized in a moment in a 
creation like "Uncle Remus." Of course, they fell in love with 
each other, and everybody in Pine Open approved of the match, 
except one malicious yellow woman, the "Widder Wyning." 
The prosperous keeper of a grocery-store, she lacked but one 
thing to be satisfied with life — the affection of the coal-black par- 
son. Sorely disappointed in her love, she married for pique, on 
the day of his wedding, an obliging white sailor. In the course of 
time Lou and the ex-widow were blessed with a baby each. The 
vengeful wife of the sailor, on revenge intent, exchanged her own 
while infant for Lou's black one, but truth, love and virtue pre- 
vailed in the end. The closing scene is strong and pathetic, but 
hardly seems to belong to this story. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

* * ♦ 

" There has been so much said and so well said, that on the 
whole I won't occupy the time," was the answer Dr. E. E. Hale's 
"Double" was instructed to give to all invitations to make a 
speech. Could there be a fitter motto for eight-tenths of the 
authors of to-day? We especially recommend it, just now. to the 
man who from nothing has brought forth nothing, and called it 
" Vanna." It is supposed to be a novel, but, whatever its intent, 
it is one of the most pointless, insipid books it has ever been our 

bad fortune to read. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) If one had 

never read " Ships that Pass," the tales contained in " The Little 
Plain Woman and Others " might pass. But the very unfortu- 
nate resemblance (we will not call it by a stronger name) between 
them and Miss Harraden's work makes it impossible to enjoy 
them. All the characters in the book are mechanically related 
(but never by blood) to Little Brick and the Disagreeable Man — 
people of too marked peculiarities to be successfully repeated, even 
coincidentally, which we hope is the case in this book, which is by 



Lilian Street. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) "Told on the 

Pagoda," by Mimosa, is a book of quite another stamp. It has 
the strong Oriental flavor looked for in tales and fables of Bur- 
mah. The impression left by the book is weirdly sad, especially 
so in the haunting tale of Mah May, which stirs one's missionary 
pulses over much, if he cannot obey their throbbing call. (G. P. 

Putnam's Sons.) 

* * * 

Daintiest of booklets, in generous stamped-leather bind- 
ing, is "A Madeira Party," a sketch and a story by "the chief 
ornament of the medical profession in America," as Edinburgh 
University has lately dubbed Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. The habits 
and love of Philadelphia gourmets as imparted to a neophyte just 
initiated to one of their mystic rites, could find no better chronicler 
than Dr. Mitchell, who adds to his many other accomplishments 
the art of dining-out, to the pleasure of his friends and the solace 
of his stomach. Few are left in this age-end who drink Madeira, 
and it is fitting, before the contents of the last cobwebbed bottle 
are drained, that all the world should learn by such authority as 
Dr. Mitchell's that Madeira was an American discovery. (The 

Century Co.) " Leighton Court," in one volume, has been 

added to the tasteful reprint of Henry Kingsley's novels which we 
have repeatedly commended. It is a tale of English life, and, 
though less skilfully constructed than some of its predecessors, 
contains much striking characterization set forth in the author's 
manly, straightforward style. For spirited narrative and graphic 
description he is not inferior to his more famous brother, who per- 
haps owes his greater reputation as a novelist to his brilliant 
achievements in other fields of literature. Henry wrote nothing 
of importance except in fiction, and it was his misfortune to follow 
Charles in that line of authorship and to meet the usual fate of 
younger brothers who are supposed to be attempting to rival the 
successes of their elders. In time, however, they may come to 
be estimated impartially, and the simultaneous publication of two 
reprints of Henry Kingsley's novels indicates that he is now get- 
ting the long-delayed laurels he deserves. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

* ♦ <#. 

The sub-title of "Cherryfield Hall," by F. H. Balfour— 
"An Episode in the Career of an Adventuress" — prepares us for 
much mysterious plotting and counter-plotting, nor are we so far 
disappointed. The adventuress, however, who bears the repulsive 
name of Jorkaway, proves to be merely an old maid with a terri- 
ble propensity for prying into other people's affairs and discover- 
ing unsuspected mysteries, whereby she nearly gets certain really 
excellent people into trouble. All is satisfactorily cleared up, and 
the book ends happily, with wedding bells heard not far away. If 
Miss Jorkaway is slightly overdrawn, most of the other characters 
are good, and their "house-party" conversation not at all unpleas- 
ing. An awkward, clumsy youth who has his share in the com- 
plications is particularly refreshing at times, as when he speaks of 
the erudite Sir Thomas Crotchett as "a regular Cyclops— don't 
you know who Cyclops was? That old Greek philosopher wha 
invented cyclopaedias, you know. They were named after him 
in consequence." (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) Arthur Pater- 
son's " A Son of the Plains" is a story of the rough earlier days 
of New Mexico, when cattlemen and sheepmen waged frequent 
war, tempered by Indian raids and the operations of "road- 
agents." There is enough fighting in the book to make it very 
attractive to the ordinary boy, though it is not essentially a boys" 
book. The graphic descriptions of a kind of life very remote from 
our civilized experiences, and the delineation of the various tem- 
peraments of the chief actors, together with a fair amount of love- 
making not wholly unlike that of more favored regions, will make 
the book acceptable to older readers. (Macmillan & Co.) 

* ♦ ♦ 

"Forward House." by William Scoville Case, is told in a 
crisp style, and just misses possessing notable qualities. The plot 
turns on a father's misconception of the characters of his two sons, 
and the disastrous ending of their lives and those of others caused 
by this error. One son is wild and reckless, the other wily and 
underhand. It is the influence exerted by the latter on Col. For- 
ward against the interests of the former that brings about the 
tragedy on the wild coast where stood Forward House in all its 
isolation. Mr. Case has told his tale with marked reserve, a fine 
firm touch and a distinct knowledge of dramatic effect. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) In "Corona of the Nantahalas " Louis Pen- 
dleton tells the story of an unsophisticated girl who lived in the 
North Carolina mountains, beyond human habitation, ^ith a good,| 
simple-minded couple that had found her.gsan infaftt in ^he woods] (> 
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and saved her from destruction by shooting the madman who had 
brought her there only to kill himself and her. Corona grew up 
with no outward aid from civilization but the few Greek and Latin 
classics left her by the old schoolmaster who used to spend his 
summers with them, and the simple affection of the stupid, in- 
articulate natures with which fate had thrown her. The test of 
Corona's birthright of breeding and family comes when she meets 
men from the world who on their hunting-tours lose themselves in 
the mountains. It is the picturesque relationship between a per- 
fectly untrained but naturally refined and charming girl who made 
her robes after Flaxman's designs of the Iliad and knew no 
higher social law than her own truthful feelings, and the cramped 
and perverted natures of the world, that has been the chief at- 
traction to Mr. Pendleton in writing his romance. It is a subject 
that has perennial interest to wri.ers, and one that has suffered an 
infinite number of developments, from the lively ••Tempest" to 
the present day. (Merriam Co.) 

* * ♦ 

A TRIFLE light as air, graceful and full of color, is Laura E. 
Richards's •• Nautilus." There is poetry in this little story — the 
poetry of the South and of the tropic seas, the poetry of love and 
human kindness. The tale is well constructed and calculated to 
draw and hold the attention of young readers, as well as of their 
elders, for whom this story was prmcipally written. Dull indeed 
must be the child that does not feel the sunshine in the strange, 
dark-skinned Captain*s heart, nor enjoy the lamentations and self- 
esteem of the handsome Franci, so harmless notwithstandmg his 
threats of violence to the gigantic Maine sailor. Rent. (Estes & 

Lauriat.) •• A Soldier OF Fortune," by L. T. Meade, is 

one of those swiftly flowing tales that are not bound by any limit 
of reason or probability, but seek the food that nourishes excite- 
ment in whatever direction it may be found. An English lad, 
after finishing his university career, starts out in life with the de- 
votion of a fatuous mother, the support of a soft-hearted father 
and the ardent admiration of three self-sacrificing sisters. In 
these unctuous circumstances it is not surprising that the young 
man's idea of himself differs considerably from that of others. 
The adventures he encounters, the fair women he befriends, the 
mysteries in their lives and in his own. the triumphs of injured 
innocence over loathly crime, the blandishments of fortune that 
are reserved for the particularly ••elected" only, are all told in a 
style belonging to the penny-dreadful type of literature. (R. F. 

Fenno & Co.) A little story for parents is called •• A Bud 

Promise," by A. G. Plympton, and describes the disastrous re- 
sults of a false and forcing pedagogical system. (Roberts Bros.) 

« « « 

••Master Wilberforce," by Rita, is called a ''Studyofa 
Boy." Consequently it may be inferred that the study is for the 
boy's parents. It has its lesson in the attempt to regulate the 
boy's life, at least to regulate his affections. The boy's father was 
a professor who knew less about actual boydom than the boy's 
mother, who was only a brainless woman with a soft heart. Be- 
tween the theory of the one and the fondness of the other, the boy 
managed to grow up with a very distinct individuality and a deep 
love for a wild, passionate little waif of a maiden whom it 
seemed unsuitable for him to marry. It is the attempt to destroy 
this attachment — an attempt that succeeded in killing the girl and 
breaking the boy's spirit — which finally made the professor exclaim 
in bewilderment at his handiwork. ••! believe in mothers." 
The story is told in terse, crisp English, and in a half-fanciful, half- 
satirical vein. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 



The December Magazines 

(Concluded from last wteA) 

ilas^azine Notes 

The Christmas poem in the December N^v/ England Magazine 
is by Minna Irving; and the Rev. E. E. Hale writes of •'Christ- 
mas Christianity." A story by the famous clergyman's son Rob- 
ert Beverly, recently deceased, is also printed in this number. 
The rest of the contents is largely made up, as usual, of articles 
on New England, past and present. In fact, it begins to look as 
though no one who takes an interest in American history and an- 
tiquities can afford to overlook this magazine in making up his 
list of periodicals for the coming year, whether he be born in New 
England, the West or the South. 

Besides its usual record of the Progress of the World, The 
Review of Reviews, this month, has leading articles on '•The 
Cartoon in Politics: The Story of the New York Campaign in Out- 
line," by Robert J. Finley; ••John Sherman's Story of his own 



Career: A Review of Forty Years in American Public Life," by 
E. B. Andrews; " The Venezuelan Question," by W. L. Scruggs; 
and ••Mr. Herbert Spencer," by ••One Who Knows Him." 
There is, also, a paper by Simon Po-ka-gon, entitled •• An Indian 
on the Problems of his Race." 

The frontispiece of McClure's for December, a portrait of Lin- 
coln in 1858, has been used by the publisher as a poster, which 
is here reproduced. The portrait itself is from an ambrotypc 
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taken in Pittsfield, i Oct. 1858, during the Lincoln and Douglas 
campaign, immediately after Lincoln had made a speech in the 
public square. 

^Thc December number of The Land of Sunshine contains a 
chapter of reminiscences by Jessie Benton Fremont, contributions 
by Grace Ellery Channing, Joaquin Miller, Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son ; a paper on Coahuila dances and folk-songs (with the music), 
by D. P. Barrows ; one by the editor, Charles F. Lummis, on some 
of the curiosities of our word-adoptions from Spanish-America, 
and other articles of interest. The magazine says editorially of 
The Critic s bicycle poem competition : — •• The poems are among 
the best on the bicycle ; but particularly serve, after all, to show 
how much better poetry is inspired by the horse." 

Among the contents of the December Midland Monthly we 
notice an article on •• Thomas Nast and His Work," by Leigh 
Leslie, and ••Among the Chicago Writers," by Mary J. Reid. 
The latter paper contains sixteen portraits, of which that of Mr. 
Henry B. Fuller makes us feel sorry for that conscientious stu- 
dent of Chicago's social life. 

The English Christinas Numbers 

The Illustrated London News has on its Christmas cover the 
usual little flaxen-haired girl in red standing in the snow, with a 
spray of holly and mistletoe over her shoulder, and within its cov- 
ers more pictures of ice and snow and mistletoe, and an appari- 
tion of Santa Claus, as we would call him, or Father Christmas 
as he is known in England, to a flock of black-faced sheep, their 
shepherd and his dog. The leading story is ••The Great North 
Road," by the late Robert Louis Stevenson, which is followed by 
•• The Luck of the Susan Bell," by Sir Walter Besant. The extra 
plates are a print in colors of "The Young Briton," being taught 
how to draw his sword by an old pensioner in scarlet, after a paint- 
ing by Arthur J. Elsley; and a grisaille of a girl with a puppy. 
•• Playfellows," after a drawing by Luke Fildo^ ^ — — — ■ — 
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The Art Annual iov 1895, which is the Christinas number of 
T/te Art Journal^ is devoted to the work of Luke Fildes, one of 
the foremjst of living illustrators and a clever artist in water- 
colors. The frontispiece is an effective etching, by L^on Salles, 
of Mr. Fildes's painting of •* The Doctor "; and other full-page 
plates are an excellent line engraving, by C. Cousen, of •*The 
Sweet River," with lovers in a boat gathering water-lilies, and a 
photogravure of ** An Al Fresco Toilette " of Italian girls under 
a grape arbor. There are many other illustrations from sketches 
and drawings by the artist, and the text includes a readable ac- 
count of his early experiences and a critical appreciation of his 
work as an illustrator. 

The English edition of the Christmas number of the Figaro 
Illustri has a careful translation of Alphonse Daudet's charming 
story, **Tne Lighthouse on the Sanguinaires," with clever illus- 
trations in colors shovving the versatile author hobnobbing with 
his sailor friends. ** A Christmas at Sea," by Rene de Pont-Jest, 
•*The Fairy Surprise," by Gyp. and ** Azrael," by Armand Sil- 
vestre. are also illustrated in colors, the fanciful designs to the 
last-mentioned story bein^ by Albert Lynch. These color im- 
pressions are distinguished for harmony and delicacy of tone. A 
pDcm by Paul Bourget, **Nuits d'Ec6," set to music by Ch. 
Widor, is set, moreover, in an effective frame of landscape in 
grisaille, by Jules Adeline. Two large typogravures in colors, after 
paintings by Alonzo P^rez and M. Outin, have for subjects travel- 
ling scenes of the end of the last century or the beginning of the 
present. 

The cover of The Graphic's Christmas number is brilliant with 
snow, turkey gobblers and a young woman in red who is feeding 
them. Within is an East Indian tale, •*Shuf*rat," from the 
brilliant pen of Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, with an excellent illustra- 
tion in colors by W. Hatherell. Tbe customary piece of mediaeval 
foolery is a tale in verse of •• The Outlandish Knight " and the 
mermaids, illustrated by W. Rallston. Rudyard Kipling's story, 
••The Devil and the Deep Sea," is illustrated by Frank Brang- 
wyn, and Mr. I. Zangwill's ** Joseph the Dreamer," by Solomon 
J. Solomon. These prints in colors show a marked improvement 
over those of previous years. The supplement includes a good 
colored engraving of Sir Joshua Reynolds's celebrated portrait of 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, and her baby, and one of Miss 
Mary L. Gow's painting of Queen Victoria receiving Lord Con- 
yngham and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Pears* Pictorial is devoted to a fancy for Christmastime, ** The 
Haunted Man," illustrated with half-tone engravings after draw- 
ings by Charles Green, R. I. The *• colored supplement" con- 
sists of large engravings in colors of "The Long Bill," a pictorial 
rebus in which the long bill of a stuffed stork directs attention to 
another long bill which its owner is perusing; ** Suspense " of 
appetite on the part of dog and girl while the latter is saying 
grace, from ** the last picture painted by the late celebrated C. 
Burton Barber"; and •* Flowers of the East," human and other, 
together with fans and decorated crockery, after a decorative 
painting by W. S. Coleman. 

The Ladys Pictorial has a cover like the panel of a last- cen- 
tury sleigh, with a picture of a pretty girl in furs leaving a crowd 
of skaters. Mane Corelli's ** Three Wise Men of Gotham " and 
how they took to one boat with three unwise maidens is cleverly 
illustrated by Fred. Pegram. **The Disenchantment of Diana " 
with her poet Astel Verlaise is recounted by Ella Hepworth Dixon 
aiid pictured by Maurice Greiffenhagen ? and there are a ghost 
story by Rhoda Brou^^hton, a funny tale of •• Mr. Welbeck's Expe- 
riences." by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, and a legend of ** The Queen 
of Ruatava," by Clio Graves. The colored extra plate is from 
a painting by N. Sichel. representing a handsome girl robed in 
dark red and seated on a marble throne, who is indulging in " Day 
Dreams." (International News Co.) 



The entire edition of the December Harper's Magazine — an 
edition of unusual size — was exhausted immediately after publica- 
tion. A second is coming from the press. 

From The 4Vestminster Budget :—'*C\TCumsiSLr\t\2L\ reports of 
Mr. du Maurier's arrangement for the publication of his next novel 
have been current through the year. The novel was cpmpleted 
early in the spring, but it is only within the last fortnight that 
it has been finally disposed of to Messrs. Harper. The Daily 
iV^a/j' understands that the price paid for the copyright is 10,000/. 
a sum identical, by the way, with what Mr. Disraeli was paid 
for •Endymion.' Mr. du Maurier is now busy at work complet- 
ing the drawings for the illustrations." 



Qeorge Augustus Henry 5ala 

The well-known journalist and novelist, who died at Brighton. 
England, on Dec. 8, was born in London in 1828. the son of a 
Portuguese father and of an English West Indian mother. He was 
educated to become an artist, but shortly after reaching his majority 
he turned to literature. Charles Dickens became his sponsor in 
the world of letters, and published a number of his pieces in 
Household Words. Mr. Sala became a voluminous and eminently 
readable contributor to the London press, was for some time ed- 
itor of The Welcome Guest, and founded Temple Bar, During 
our Civil War he was the correspondent of the London Daily 
News, which he represented in the field, also, during the Franco- 
German war of 1870-71. For the same paper he visited Russia 
in 1876 and Australia nine years later. Besides an enormous 
amount of journalistic work (he wrote for many years the *• Ec)iocs 
of the Week" for The Illustrated London News, among other 
things). Mr. Sala produced a number of stories and novels, some 
of which enjoyed wide popularity. 

The long list of his works includes "How I Tamed Mrs. 
Cruiser," ** Twice Round the Clock," •* A Journey Due North," 
**The Baddington Peerage," •• Looking at Life," "Make Your 
Game," "Dutch Pictures, with Some Sketches in the Flemish 
Manner," "Accepted Addresses," **Ship Chandler," "The Two 
Prima Donnas," "Quite Alone" (published in this country as a 
serial in Harper s Weekly), "Captain Dangerous," "The Seven 
Sons of Mammon," "Wat Tyler, M. P." (a burlesque), "A Trip to 
Barbary," " Yankee Drolleries : American Humorists," "Charles 
Dickens," "Papers, Humorous and Pathetic," "Under the Sun: 
Essays written in Hot Countries, " * • Gaslight and Daylight. " " The 
Story of the Comte de Chambord," "Living London," "Dead 
Men Tell No Tales." " Echoes of the Year 1883." "From Water- 
loo to the Peninsula," "Rome and Venice," "Under the Sun," 
" Paris Herself Again," "America in the Midst of War" (his war 
correspondence to the Daily News, with additions). * • Amemca Re- 
visited" (1882). "A Journey Due South." "The Land of the 
Golden Fleece" (Australia), "Cookery in its Historical Aspects." 
and "The Life and Reminiscences of George Augustus Sala," 
a most entertaining autobiography. (See The Critic of 16 March.) 



The Lounger 

Log-rolling is one thing; the "booming" of authors by 
their friends who have nothing to gain, is another; but there is 
still a third form of puffing, and it is the most offensive — that done 
by the authors themselves. I have had some strange experiences 
in personal booming, recently. Not long ago a man whom I had 
never seen before, and whose name, even, I did not know, called 
upon me. and asked me if I had ever reviewed certain articles of 
his that had appeared in a certain magazine. I said that I had 
neither seen nor reviewed them, and that, as the numbers of the 
magazine containing them were months old. it was hardly 
likely that they would be noticed now. "I'd like to have my 
articles reviewed." he said, "and, as you have not the numbers in 
which they appeared, I'll write the review for you." I suppose 
that my expression must have denoted surprise, for he said : — 
"I don't want to sign the notice, and, what's more. I won't 
charge you anything for it. " My first impulse was to tell him what 
I thought of his proposition, but upon second thought I decided 
that he probably knew and did not care. He had a good deal to 
gain if I agreed to his proposition, and nothing to lose by my 
refusing it. 

♦ * ♦ 

A SHORT TIME before that, a man called upon me. bearing a 
letter of introduction from a friend. He had a book with him. 
This, he said, was his first novel, and it was a very important 
matter to him to have it reviewed favorably. He flattered me by 
saying that my reviews were widely read, and that it would be of 
great pecuniary advantage to him if I would give his book a good 
notice. He seemed a well-intentioned young man. and I did not 
say all that I might have said to him ; but I did hint that he had 
made a great mistake, and that he would do his book more harm 
than good if he continued to follow this plan for getting it noticed. 
A day or two ago. there was sent to me by a woman with whom I 
have no acquaintance, a letter asking for a notice of her book among 
those I considered "worthy of special mention." and enclosing a 
package of clippings from various papers concerning her and it. 
I read her letter, but did not read the clippings. I have got 
hardened to the latter, for she has been pursuing me with them 
for years. Now, I do not want to be unkind to these self-boom- 
ers, for I do not think that thev .always, realize the bad taste of 
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their methods. Editors not only speak very sharply of their 

conduct, but it has just the opposite effect from what they 

anticipate. Modesty is a becoming quality in an author as well 

as in an ordinary human being. To those who have it not, I 

would say: ''Ifyou are determined to get yourself 'puffed,* let 

some friend work the bellows. Of course, he will be found out 

sooner or later, but you can throw the blame of it all on his 

shoulders and you may {may, I say) be spared some of the odium, 

but will none the less be regarded as a nuisance by reviewers of 

books, who will be more likely to let your works go unnoticed than 

to notice them." 

4( * ♦ 

A PROPHET is not without honor in his own country, if that 

country happens to be Pittsburg. Neither Mr. Carnegie, nor 

, Mr. Westinghouse, nor other millionaires who have spent their 

money to adorn that 
city, have gone with- 
out their due meed of 
appreciation. Now 
comes Mr. John W. 
Alexander, who is a 
native of Pittsburg and 
has been making a fine 
name for himself both 
at home and abroad as 
a painter of portraits. 
It was a long time be- 
fore Mr. Alexander's 
fellow-painters in New 
York acknowledged his 
ability — for what rea- 
son no one knows ; but 
now, since all Paris has 
'i^ declared its admiration 
V oi his art, they have 
swung into line. Pitts- 
burg has always been 
faithful to him, and has 
proved itself so by giv- 
ing him a rousing re- 
ception and holding an 
exhibition of his pic- 
tures. The compli- 
ment is a graceful one, and it is deserved. No one appreciates 
it more than Mr. Alexander, who is the most modest of men. 
There is a rumor that these pictures will be exhibited in New 
York, and I hope that it may prove true. 



Dr, Max Nordau knows a good deal about degeneration, but 
I am afraid that he does not know much about women's dress. 
I dare say, however, from the unction with which he describes it 
in his novel, ''The Comedy of Sentiment," that he prides him- 
self upon just such knowledge. Whenever he gets an oppor- 
tunity, he describes the costume of the heroine, Frau Ehrwein. 
When the hero first saw her, "she wore a black lace scarf, fram- 
ing her brow and cheeks — an unusual head-covering for ladies in 
Germany, while traveling, which gave her appearance a some- 
what foreign air, and therefore made it still more impressive. As 
the scarf was pushed a little awry, her shining, reddish-fair hair, 
naturally curly, and lightly covered with gold-powder, became 
visible." This was in 1884, a time when gold-powder on a lady's 
hair was unknown. Evidently Herr Nordau knew that it was 
once the fashion, but had failed to notice that it was no longer 
used, and had not been for years. Again, he describes what he 
evidently regards as a ** smart " costume : — •* Her delicate figure, 
of middle height, was buttoned into a close-fitting Scotch-plaid 
jacket, with numerous pilgrim collars; and she wore on her head 
a little dark bead bonnet, i la Marie Stuart, which admirably set 
off her shining hair and pale face." 

jf •• » 

But the most amusing and impossible costume is the ball 
dress of Frau Ehrwein :— '* She wore a ruby silk dress, cut low in 
the front and the back, and trimmed with gold and pearl embroid- 
ery and cream-colored lace ; a necklace of Egyptian scarabei set in 
gold, a ruby ornament in the form of the Egyptian winged disk of 
the sun in her gold-powdered hair; pale yellow, gold-embroidered 
gloves, reaching midway up her arms ; a gold girdle, from which 
hung, by a long gold chain, a large red satin fan with an old ivory 
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lace edge and gold sticks set with rubies ; and below the edge of 
her dress appeared her little feet in gold-embroidered red satin 
shoes. She looked like a duchess who had honored a plebeian 
ball with her presence." I will not deny her resemblance to a 
duchess, for duchesses, particularly dowagers, are famous for the 
eccentricity of their costumes. Gold- powder seems to be to Dr. 
Nordau what swan's-down was to Mrs. Burnett in her earlier 
novels, and the crackle of starched petticoats to the late Prof. 
Boyesen. 

* * * 

At the Educational Alliance Fair, now being held at the 
Madison Square Garden, I saw an interesting large-paper copy of 
"Authors at Home," a series of sketches reprinted from The 
Critic and published by the Cassell Pub. Co. Mrs. Alfred 
Meyer, who is interested in the literary department of the Fair, 
has " extra-illustrated " this copy with portraits and autographs, 
and sold it for the goodly sum of $500, which will go into the 
treasury of the Aguilar Free Library. Mrs. Meyer has been at 
work on this book for the past seven or eight months, and 
has made a unique volume. Among the most interesting of the 
portraits are those that represent the authors in their youth. 
There is one of Mr. R. H. Stoddard, with ink-black moustache 
and no beard — for all the world like Count d'Orsay, — and Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, brave in lace collar and ringlets, and 
Mr. George William Curtis with shaven cheeks, and Lowell 
blacker than midnight, young, but bearded like the pard. Nor 
should I forget to mention the beautiful binding — green crushed 
levant, with red medallions, quite worthy of the rare collection 
it holds in its embrace. Fortunate, indeed, is the possessor of 
this book, for he has something the like of which no other man 
possesses. 

4c 4( 4( 

The Literary Hack who poured his confessions into the 
broad columns of The Forum, some time ago, answers his critics 
in the current number. The thing that seems to offend him more 
than any other criticism of his statements, is that his critics regard 
$5000 a year as a fairly decent income for a man. That anyone 
should think him capable of living on (5000 a year hurts his 
feelings: — ••On such an income a man cannot live in a house in a 
pleasant quarter of the town ; he cannot supply his family with 
more than the necessities [sic] of life ; he and his wife and chil- 
dren must forego all the pleasures which cost anything to obtain." 
That is, if he lives in New York. Here I quite agree with Mr. 
Hack. New York is no place for a man with a family who has a 
gentleman's tastes and needs and only $5000 a year. He can 
live — that I do not deny. Not in a housS, certainly, or. if in a 
house, not within comfortable distance of any place that he 
would be likely to frequent. It may be that up in Harlem he 
could find a house for a rent that he could afford. 1 know people 
who pay $1500 a year for houses that are in neighborhoods which 
I should not care to live in, and they stay there because the rent 
is low. For a house for which you would pay $1000 a year in 
London, you would pay $3000 here. There is nothing for the 
S5ooo-a-year Hack to do but to live in an apartment, and for the 
rent he can afford he cannot get a very good one. I have seen 
apartments in New York for $1200 a year that were unspeakably 
bad. Dark rooms, little air and no sunshine. On the other hand. 
I have seen better ones for less money, but there are very few of 
these, and even they were not designed for Hacks with families. 
I know of literary workers — hacks, if you like, — whose incomes 
touch the $5ooo-a-year mark, but they can barely make ends 
meet, and such luxuries as theatres and the opera are out of the 
question. The poorest people in New York are not the acknowl- 
edged paupers, but the gentlefolk who are obliged to live on from 
$3000 to $5000 a year. Those whose incomes are less are bet- 
ter off in a way, for they simply give up the struggle. 



**The Carlyles' Chelsea Home'' 

No lover of Carlyle can afford to be without the interest- 
ing little book entitled ••The Carlyles* Chelsea Home," by Mr. 
Reginald Blunt. Mr. Blunt has not aimed at anything more than 
the title indicates — ••to give some authentic record of the home 
existence in the unpretentious dwelling which sheltered Thomas 
Carlyle and his wife from 1834 till their death, and to give it, as 
far as possible, in their own words, illustrated by the contempo- 
rary record of their friends. " The Rfreat attraction of this book 
lies in its illustrations, the most interesting of which are from 
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photographs made by Mr. Robert Tait, "who was an intimate ticularly timely as we have just celebrated Carlyle's centenary — 
friend at • No. 5* in and after the fifties, and who was fortunately Dec. 4. — and turned his Chelsea home into a memorial museum. 




a skilful amateur photographer as well as an artist, in the days 
when the former pursuit was much more arduous than now. " 
Mr. Tail's photographs of the garden, with Carlyle seated under 








The Carlylbs* Chelsea Home 

an awning smoking his pipe, are particularly valuable; in fact, the 
whole book has a unique value to all hero-worshippers, and is par- 




I'A 



The House from the Garden 



=^-r'---7r. 



The portrait of Mrs. Carlyle and the rear view of the house are 
reproduced from the pictures in this volume. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The centenary of Carlyle's birth was celebrated, also, at his 
birthplace, Ecclefechan, near Dumfries, Scotland, on the same day. 




Mrs. Carlyle 

Wreaths were sent from all parts of the world, among them one 
from the Emperor of Qcrmany. with the inscription : — *• In mem- 
ory of the writer of the Life of Frederick the Great^" 
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Fr^m Tk* Wtstmituter Budget 

Lord db Tablsy 



London Letter 

It is with the most sincere rcj^ret that I record the death of 
John Leicester Warren, Lord De Tabley, who passed away, some- 
what suddenly, on Friday last. For two years past he had shown 

signs of the bad effects of a 
serious attack of influenza ; 
but none of his friends re- 
garded his symptoms with 
apprehension, and the news 
of his death must have come 
to most as a shock the se- 
verer for being so unex- 
pected. Though he was 
but sixty years old last 
April, De Tabley looked 
much older. His features 
often reminded me of the 
published portraits of Tour- 
gu6neff — a rugged face and 
venerable. Perhaps his man- 
ner added somewhat to the 
impression of age: he al- 
ways seemed to regard him- 
self as an old man, the best 
of whose work was done. 
His career as a poet was 
somewhat unique : for in its 
autumn it took on a new 
life. He was twenty-nine 
when he published his first 
volume of poems. "Eclogues and Monodramas"; and, during 
the few years following its appearance, he was busy with the pen. 
In 1865 he issued ••Studies in Verse"; in 1866 and 1867 two 
dramas, ••Philoctetes"and ••Orestes." 

Then he turned his attention to fiction, and published in 
1868 ••A Screw Loose," and in the following year ••Ropes 
of Sand," returning to his first love in 1870. with •• Rehearsals," 
which was succeeded three years later by ••Searching the Net," 
and this, after another like interval, by •• The Soldier of Fortune." 
Then, save for a treatise on book-plates in 1880, he was silent 
for more than fifteen years. I doubt whether, at the time of Ten- 
nyson's death, many of the younger generation knew much of 
John Leicester Warren's work save from hearsay. Our fathers 
spoke of him as of a man of great promise, untimely silenced ; and 
even his *• Jael " was no more than a name to the • • general. " Then, 
in the sudden rush of song that followed the loss of our greatest 
contemporary poet, De Tabley found a new opportunity and a new 
audience. It is significant that the majority of the obituary no- 
tices published during the week have spoken of him solely as the 
author of the two series of •• Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical," which 
saw the light during the last three years. His earlier and (in 
many respects) his better work seems to be forgotten. Perhaps it 
is not without cause that modern critics are said to date the history 
of literature from the year 1870. 

In the earlier stages of his career De Tabley seems to have had 
varied interests. He contested a seat for Parliament without suc- 
cess in 1868. and he held a commission in the yeomanry. Since 
the day. ho^vever, when he emerged from his temporary obscurity 
and brought back to us again the fine Roman flavor of his lyrics, 
working out 

"instinct with fire divine, 
And stifT with classic gold, the splendid line,*' 

his interests have been almost solely literary. Half the year he spen^ 
in seclusion in the drowsy little seaside town of Poole, in Dorset" 
shire ; for half — or perhaps less — he was in London, gathering his 
friends around him. and entertaining them with that kindly hos- 
pitality which was so characteristic of him. But, away or near, 
his letters and his conversation were alike fllled with literary con- 
cerns. The •• new book " always interested him : the •• new poet " 
was sure of a welcome. It would be a mistake to imply that De 
Tabley was precisely genial : he was always kind, always gener- 
ous, but his usual attitude, especially to his own work, was 
of doubt and of reserve. I think he never enjoyed confldence 
in his own performance. He was painfully sensitive to criticism. 
Any vulgar, illiterate review which spoke disparagingly of his 
work hurt him to the quick; it was vain to point out to him the 
abundant evidences of the journalist's ignorance and spleen — he 
would always be fearing that there was something of truth in what 
had been said. In all this, he proved himself singularly modest ; 



but one cannot help feeling that he would have done even finer 
work, had he been less sensitive. 

He was a scholar and a gentleman ; and he had the quick de- 
testation of the scholar for shallow pretension : the intuitive aver- 
sion of the gentleman for self-assertive banality. I remember well 
the publication in a leading review of an ignorant, clumsy attack 
upon Tennyson, printed after his death — it could scarcely have 
been printed before. De Tabley read it, and was deeply pained by 
it. I believe he felt a thing of this kind as much as if it had been 
directed against himself ; for he had a true enthusiasm for all that 
is best in literature, by whomsoever and wheresoever produced. 
It was noticeable, for instance, how — coming into the field of let- 
ters anew after the lapse of so many years — he contrived to gather 
young men about his table, and to impress them with respect and 
almost with affection for his high sense of literary morale. He 
was interested in them, and they speedily acquired interest and con- 
sideration for him. For he was invariably frank and sincere. 
Sensitive as he was, I doubt if he was ever jealous : most of the 
young poets must have experienced his encouragement at some 
period or other of these last few years. He was always watching 
them, and always with kindness. 

The younger school, I believe, were apt to consider his work 
too rigidly classical, too formal and sedate; nor is it difficult for 
the Muse that has no learning to depreciate Her who is of culture 
and of classicism all compact. That this was a just criticism I 
cannot believe. Such strenuous work, so careful of the right word, 
so consistently dignifled, cannot, I hope, lack an audience, so 
long as Horace is read and appreciated. 

**So when proud Egypt in her fleet 
Beat up with canvas all unfurled, 
Inflamed with Mareotic heat, 
To wreck the realm and clutch the world: 

Drunk with the wine of prosperous hours. 

Insane to hope the wildest good. 
She, queenly crowned with lotus-flowers, 

Swept silken-sailed across the flood: 

But when she saw her burning ships. 
And heard the roaring of the fire, 
The wanton paled her painted lips. 
And fled the falcon Caesar's ire." 
Is there not more of the true spirit in this than in an hour of 
rhythmical sport with the tangles of Neaera's hair ? And yet 
again : •• To Fortune " : — 
All men thy intercession crave ; Divesne prisco natus ab Inacko 

The happy lovers newly wed, Nil interest an pauper etinfima 

The widow bending o'er a grave, De gente sub divo moreris 

The mother o »er a cradled head. Vietima nil miserantu Orei, 

Thou scatterest them like shade or sleep, Omnes eodem cogimur^ omnium 

Thou slayest them and they are slain : Versaiur uma serius ocius 

Anon, thou callest o'er the deep, Sors exitura et nos in atemum 

* Children of silence, come again.' Exilium impositura cumbee. 

We last but while the day is new ; 
The thirsty sunbeam dries us up. 
Have mercy I We are drops of dew 
Shed for a moment in thy cup. 
There is more of the spirit of Horace in those lines, than in half 
the faithful translations of the laborious. 

His Greek subjects, also — themes more common to contem- 
porary verse. — were handled with the same firm and certain 
touch : he was always conscious of the solemnity of his subject, 
always earnest in his endeavor to sustain it. It may be that he 
touched the brain rather than the heart ; and yet there are poems 
of his that attain a touching tenderness in their simplicity and 
sincerity. Among them, perhaps, one reads with a peculiar senti- 
ment to-day, when the last word is written and the last song 
sung, the lines which he wrote more than twenty years ago, look- 
ing forward even then, with that haunting melancholy of his, 
to the rest that was to come to him with this murky November : — 
O sea wall, moulded long and low. And, ah, dear heart, in thy still nest. 

Let iron bounds be thine ; Resign this earth of woes. 

Nor let the salt wave overflow Forget the ardours of the west. 

That breast I held divine. Neglect the morning glows. 

Tho' cold her pale lips to reward, Sleep and fqrget all things but ooe. 

With love's own mysteries ; Heard in each wave of sea, — 

Ah, rob no daisy from her sward,^ How lonely all the years will run 

Rough gale of eastern seas I ^ Until I rest by thee. 

Ah ! render sere no silken bent 

That by her headstone waves j 
Let noon and golden summer blent 
Pervade these ocean graves. 
London, 29 Nov. 1895. ARTHXfR Waughj 
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The Tennyson Beacon Fund 

During the week just past, the following subscription has been 
sent us : — 

Richard Watson Gilder (second subscription) $10. 

Previously received, $1173.51; total to date, $1183.51. As 
soon as $1200 has been contributed, the subscription will be 
closed, and the money in hand forwarded at once to the Rev. 
Joseph Merriman, at Freshwater, on the Isle of Wight. We ap- 
peal again to Tennyson's admirers to aid us in making the Beacon 
a tribute of the Anglo-Saxon world to one of its greatest poets — 
not merely a national one. 



rir. 5tedman's ** Victorian Anthology" 

To THE Editors of The Critic: — 

One to whom The Critic has been for years a literary * * guide, 
philosopher and friend " naturally feels that, when he has a plaint 
to make, The Critic s ear should be open to receive it. Having 
read your review of **A Victorian Anthology," I immediately 
had my bookseller order it for me. I have received it, and care- 
fully examined it, and given it a place on my shelves alongside 
the *' Victorian Poets," to which (as you justly say) it is a worthy 
supplement. To your verdict, that *'in plan and execution, 
even to the minutest details, it is a model work." I cordially as- 
sent — with a reservation. Mr. Stedman's part of the work has 
been admirably done ; but so much cannot be said for the pub- 
lishers. Experience has taught us to look for perfect work from 
the Riverside Press, and we have a right to expect it. Why, 
then, should a book from that source be marred on almost every 
page by such typographical monstrosities as ''caU'd," **hush'd," 
•*shriek'd," and the like, making a poem of Tennyson or Mrs. 
Browning look like one of Pope or D.yden? In the days of our 
great-grandfathers, when people ja/V/ **call-ed," it was all right 
to print it ''caird " when the exigencies of the metre required it 
to be pronounced as a monosyllable ; but in this end-of-the-cen- 
tury period, when none of the class of words to which I have 
referred are ever spoken as dissyllables, it seems the merest affecta- 
tion to print them with an elided vowel and a substituted apostro- 
phe. It becomes especially exasperating to find a hne from a 
favorite poem printed in the *' Anthology " with one or more of 
its words clipped (or, shall I say, "clipp'd"?) in this absurd 
fashion, and then, on turning to the •* Victorian Poets," to dis- 
cover that the very same line from the same poem appears with 
the same words printed without such emasculation. For example 
—on p. 69 of the •• Poets," Landor is made to say "loved " and 
••warmed," which words, in the "Anthology" (p. 15) suffer a 
sea change into "lov'd" and **warm*d"; Hood's "spurned " 
and "hugged" (V. P., 80) become " spurn 'd" and "hugg'd" 
(V. A., 118); Mrs. Browning's "piled" and "chanced" (V. P., 
117), "pird"and "chanc'd" (V. A.. M9); Tennyson's "re- 
membered" (V. P., 223), "remember'd" (V. A., 199)— ^i^w 
multis aliis. But this is not the worst of it. On reaching the 
last third of the volume, the printer and the proof-reader seem 
to have experienced a change of heart — thenceforward the apos- 
trophes appear no more, and we have "called," "hushed." et al^ 
as we should have had from the beginning. It would seem but a 
reasonable request to ask that the Riverside Press be consistent 
with itself, at least. 

This is probably typographic malice prepense : it is mere sloven- 
liness which causes all the left-hand pages to be headed with the 
titles of the subdivisions of the book, and the right-hand 
pages with the names of the authors cited, except on pp. 595, 
635, 659 and 667, where careless proof-reading has caused this 
rule to be disregarded. There seems to have been no rule as to 
the printing of diphthongs. One 6nds M and A £ with bewil- 
dering impartiality. Mr. Stedman has made a monumental work, 
which need fear no rival for many a year. It is a pity that, typo- 
graphically, he has been so hardly entreated by his publishers. 

Nashville, Tenn., 26 Nov. 1895. R. L. C. White. 

I think that your correspondent, if familiar with the editions 
authorized by Tennyson, Browning, etc., of their own works, 
will allow for the preference entertained by many in favor of texts 
conformed to the authors' own usage and the fashion of their time. 
Tennyson, for instance, uniformly elided the e in the verbal end- 
ings named. The Riverside Press agreed with me that we would 
have no "hard and fast" rule, but would aim to be in keeping 
with the styles of the respective periods. The era covered is a 
long one. The texts of the very recent poets are less classically 



"established," and during the last twenty-five years it has been 
the custom to avoid the elision and apostrophe. Therefore, for 
the modern period, embraced in the third division of the "An- 
thology," the latter-day usage is consistently adopted. 

As many questions have been addressed to me personally, kindly 
permit me, now that my hand is in, to answer a few of them. 
Mr. W. E. Henley is omitted from "A Victorian Anthology" by 
his own polite request, accompanied with the statement that for 
some time past he has • • made it a rule to decline representation 
in anthologies of contemporary verse." Wordsworth is repre- 
sented only by certain prefatory stanzas, for reasons fully given in 
my Introduction. Montgomery's secular poetry was wholly of the 
Georgian Period, but I wished to include him simply as the pio- 
neer of the "Early Hymnody." As I say, the book covers the 
greater part of this century. A veteran correspondent asks why 
the third division is so long, and contains so many "fledglings." 
Another, presumably of the new generation, thinks too much 
space is given to the earliest period, and that more young aspi- 
rants should be included. But in fact, everything is subordinated 
to the general logic and design. Still, I am more surprised by the 
latter writer than by the former; for the best anthology studies 
the verdict of time and the public. It is not sure to my mind that 
the newest poets are as imaginative as their predecessors, or that 
they even belong to the true Victorian period. To increase the 
value of my compilation, I have selected representatives of every 
modern tendency, and if equally clever writers are omitted, they 
may (or may not) prove serviceable to a twentieth-century antholo- 
gist. No one but the maker of an anthology understands its 
limits, and the labor of procuring copyrights, texts, and so forth ; 
and no reader, however well informed, knows the inevitable weak 
spots of my own volume so well as 

New York, 2 Dec. 1895. E. C. Stedman. 

The Fine Arts 

Drawings by du Maurier 

One hundred drawings illustrating the follies and foibles of 
London society, by the author of "Trilby," which are on exhibi- 
tion at Wunderlich's gallery, give a very fair idea of that side of 
Mr. du Manner's genius that was first made evident to the public. 
He will be longer remembered for his novels than for these cari- 
catures, but they are undeniably clever and even, now and then, 
artistic. If he sometimes fails in the legend to give point to 
"drawing-room inanities," the pictures for which they have fur- 
nished an excuse are pleasing, and, on the other hand, a somewhat 
stiff and ungracious bit of drawing may illustrate an epigram of 
the keenest. Occasionally both drawing and joke are off-hand 
and amusing. The one who blundered in the dialogue between 
Miss Amy and Mr. Goslin shows plainly his unhappy state of mind, 
not only in his face, but in the very movement of his leg, which 
comes as near a shuffle as a well-drilled leg can manage. The 
technicalities of water-color, the talk about "washing" and 
"scratching," which the rank outsider overhears at the Bohemian 
restaurant, may well make him lift his head and drop his napkin 
in amazement. The old and prosperous gentleman, who, com- 
plaining to his worn and anxious wife of the extravagant conduct of 
the gilded youth, their son, looks as though he could easily * ' buy 
up the 'ole lot of 'ighnesses " with whom that gentleman consorts, 
and quite capable of doing so, too, if he could see a profit in it. 
The wit is dull, but the drawing lively, in "Private Theatricals," 
in which the awkwardness of an amateur rehearsal is very well ex- 
pressed. The host, bald-headed, and the servant, of du Maurier's 
best Venus de Milo brand, make up for the absence of point in the 
" Home Truth " that the latter is supposed to be telling, and may 
be supposed to have consoled the guests for the scarcity and poor 
quality of the claret. But pun and drawing are of the best, that 
is. the funniest, in the Kilcowan Street controversy between Cabby 
and Furrier. Mr. du Maurier's success may, we think, be at- 
tributed to that amazing phenomenon of our times on which he 
touches in "The Spread of Culture Downwards." If the masses 
appreciate him fand who can doubt it. since they buy him?) it must 
be because it takes less to excite their sense of the ridiculous than 
it used to dp. 



Art Notes 

The sixth annual artists' loan exhibition of paintings at the 
rooms of the Alpha Delta Phi Club, 35 West 33d Street, includes 
very good examples of some of our best painters. Among those 
in oils are William A. Coffin's fine snow-piece, " A Winter Even- 
ing," Theodore Robinson's impressionistic "i^l^onrise" oyer 
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French msadows and poplars, Alexander Schilling's blue " Moon- 
light." Irving R. Wiles's *• Fantasia/* F. K. M. Rehn's very gray 
•• Close of Diy." R. M. Shurtlcff's masterly water-color study of 
a ** Forest Scene" and a Samoan interior with figures, also in 
water-colors, by John La Farge. 

— Two handsome stained-glass windows intended for the new 
M. E. Church m St. Francis Street, Mobile, Ala., are shown at 
the stained-glass studios of J. & R. Lamb, at 23 and 25 Sixth 
Avenue. The subjects are ''The Assumption" and "Christ 
Blessing Little Children," each enclosed in a handsome Renais- 
sance border of architectural appearance. The first-mentioned is 
intended as a memorial to the late superintendent of the Sunday* 
school, Mr. W. L. Baker, and the second to deceased members of 
the vestry of the Church. 

— At the Grolier Club a small but interesting collection of en- 
g;raved portraits of French authors was opened on Dec. $. Few 
g;ood specimens of early seventeenth-century work were shown, the 
best bsing a portrait of Clement Marot. Robert de Nanteuil was 
represented by his portrait of Jean Loret, and there was a small 
portrait on copper of Ronsard, but not the celebrated woodcut 
after Jean Cousin, nor an impression of the well-known though 
seldom seen copper-plate portrait of Rabelais, which serves as 
title to the first edition of his *' Letters." The chief engravers of 
the eighteenth century were much better represented. The mas- 
terly work of Augustin de Saint-Aubln was shown in his large 
mei illlons of Boileau and Voltaire, and of the prettier and somewhat 
more freely treated portraits of Ficquet and his imitator, Grate- 
loup, there was a display not easily to be matched, including the 
Crebillon of the first-named engraver and the F^n^lon of the 
latter, which was lacking to Didot's collection. 

— The December Magazine of Art has for frontispiece an ex- 
cellent photogravure after Jean Aubert's pretty idyl, "Country 
Cousins." The leading article is on "Some Portraits of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott," with illustrations. There is an etching by Francis S. 
Walker, illustrating two lines by Gray, and a full-page engraving 
of one of Baudry's sketches for his well-known designs for the 
Paris Opera. 

— The Messrs. Appletons* exhibition of books on art and other 
finely bound and illustrated works included "The Art of the 
World" as seen at the Columbian Exhibition, finely illustrated, 
with many plates printed in colors, and bound in two large volumes 
in morocco, and in sets of six or ten in cloth; " Recent Ideals of 
American Art," "The Music of the Modern World," with many 
illustrations in black-and-white and in colors ; and idUtoH$ de luxe 
of "The Manxman," "Uncle Remus" and "White's Natural 
History of Selborne." Some dozen specimen plates of Dr. S. W. 
Bushnell's forthcoming great work on "Oriental Ceramic Art," 
illustrated from examples in the Walters collection at Baltimore, 
gave some idea of what the complete work, which will contain upwards 
of 100 of these plates, will be like. A fine edition of Mrs. A. 
Murray Smith's "Annals of Westminster Abbey," handsomely 
bound, sets of "Johnson's Universal Cyclopaedia," Bancroft's 
"History of the United States " and "Appleton's Library Atlas 
of Modern Geography, " were to be seen, together with an interesting 
collection of the posters and book-cover designs of the season. One 
of the most interesting of the posters was that advertising Mr. 
George Bird Grinnell's "Story of the Indian," the first volume of 
the new "Story of the West" series edited by Mr. Ripley 
Hitchcock. The exhibition was closed on Dec. 7. 



The Drama 

M The Transit of Leo '* 

This latest adaptation from the German stage, which was 
produced at Daly's Theatre on Tuesday evening, is genuine light 
comedy, and, being very well acted and well suited to the com- 
pany, is likely to obtain a permanent place in the repertory. The 
plot is of the simplest and has done duty on hundreds of previous 
occasions. Leo. the heroine, is an heiress, whose every whim has 
been gratified by a foolish old uncle and aunt. She has been 
wooed and won by a clever but penniless young inventor, and the 
curtain rises upon the merrymakings of the wedding-day. When 
the guests have taken their departure, the bridegroom, weary, and 
a little ashamed of being congratulated upon the brilliant match 
he has mide. undertakes to give his wife a little conjugal lecture, 
intimating that he intends to be the head of the house. The bride, 
accustomed always to have her own way, resents the assumption, 
and. in the heat of the moment, hints that her money was the 
chief attraction. He demands an apology, she refuses, and the 



upshot is a quarrel which lasts through the entire honeymoon. 
Determined not to incur the reproach of living upon his wife's in- 
come, the husband insists upon leaving their grand home in Fifth 
Avenue and retiring to a suburban cottage, the rent whereof is 
within his means. Leo protests, but is compelled to submit. At 
first she is furious, but, really loving her husband, and recogniz- 
ing his manliness, she finally makes advances, which he, mistaking 
their purpose, repulses. In the end she is able, by her shrewd 
woman's wit, to put him on the road to fortune, and the road is 
then open to the usual scene of reconciliation and general happi- 
ness. 

There are minor complications, but the story is not substantial 
enough to bear examination in detail. It is sufficient to know 
that it is fairly reasonable and wholly amusing. In the wilful 
young wife. Miss Rehan has found a part which suits her admir- 
ably. She was equally good in her petulance and in her contri- 
tion, and the applause which followed her efforts was hearty and 
frequent. Mr. Lewis and Mrs. Gilbert, as the fond old uncle and 
aunt, were all that could be desired. Miss Maxine Elliot was ex- 
cellent as an honest and clear-headed artist, and Mr. Clarke en- 
acted the part of a family lawyer and converted misogynist with 
his usual skill. Mr. Frank Worthing was particularly happy as 
the young husband, playing with ease, simplicity and sincerity, 
and Mr. W. Sampson gave a most amusing sketch of a Negro 
servant. Herbert Gresham and Tyrone Power also are entitled 
to mention. The piece was beautifully mounted. Applause and 
laughter were bestowed liberally, especially during the last act, 
which, taking it all in all, is the best of the three. 



riusic 

«« Hamlet " at the Opera 

Ambroise Thomas's polite reduction of ** Hamlet" to music 
was brought forward at the Metropolitan Opera House on Dec. 4. 
The opera is a weak dilution of the tragedy. It fails because 
"Hamlet" cannot be expressed in music, and, if it could, it 
would require a much larger man than M. Thomas to do it But 
the performance was interesting because it introduced that gifted 
artist, Emma Calv^, in a new part. Ophelia is one of the favor- 
ite rdles of the sopranos who excel in singing florid music. It is 
seldom attempted by a dramatic soprano. It so happens, how- 
ever, that Mme. Calv^ is an accomplished colorature singer, and 
consequently she was not to be alarmed by the runs, trills and 
staccatioi the familiar "mad scene." She sang and acted well 
in the earlier scenes of the opera, but they are labored, conven- 
tional and ineffective, and not even the genius of Calv6 could make 
them impressive. In the "mad scene," however, she aroused 
unbounded enthusiasm by the clear, bell-like beauty of her tones, 
the ease and certainty with which she executed the difficult pas- 
sages, but above all by the remarkable dramatic significance which 
she read into them. It was one of the finest pieces of lyric work 
ever heard in New York. 

Signor Kaschmann deserves praise for an earnest and forcible 
performance of the personage whom M. Thomas calls Hamlet 
It is not the Hamlet of our acquaintance at all, but a French 
nobleman who has discovered moral scruples and does not know 
what to do with them. The result is that he is rude to his 
mother. It all seems to be quite inexplicable, but Signor Kasch- 
mann appeared to be much affected by his own state of mind, and 
did his best to express it by long fermata on the high notes. 
Mme. Mantelli was a vocally tremulous Queen and M. Plan^on a 
Claudius of perpendicular carnage and orotund delivery. 



Educational Notes 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America will be held at Yale on Dec. 26-28. 

The death is announced of Miss Jane Lee, daughter of the late 
Archdeacon Lee, and vice-principal of Newnham College, England, 
where for some years she was lecturer on modern languages. She 
published an edition of the first part of Goethe's "Faust." 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University lectured in this 
city, Dec. 6. on "Some Features of the New Education." He 
said, among other things, that there is not a civilized country in 
the world to-day where there is not in progress a renaissance in 
matters pertaining to education; good news comes even from 
China. The first and fundamental departure, in his opinion, 
comes in a close and careful study of the nature and needs of 
childhood. 
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The American Economic Association will publish, through Mac- 
millan & Co.. ♦'Letters of Ricardo to McCuUoch," lately discov- 
ercd, edited and annotated by J. H. Hollander, Ph.D., of Johns 
Hopkins University; and **Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro," by F. L. Ho£fman. 

Notes 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. publish an edition, limited to 
450 copies, of the *' Epithalamium by Edmund Spenser, with Cer- 
tam Imaginative Drawings by George Wharton Edwards." The 
artist, they state, has carried out in his illustrations one artistic 
scheme m harmony with the text. The poem is worthy of the 
best that artist, printer, binder and publisher can produce. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce "A Breath from the 
Veldt," a work on the big game of South Africa, by John Guille 
Millais. It will be illustrated with full-page electro etchings, illus- 
trations in the text, woodcuts by G. E. Lodge and a frontispiece by 
Sir J. E. Millais. 

— Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have just published a con- 
tinuation of the Verncy Memoirs ** Memoirs of the Verney Fam- 
ily during the Commonwealth, 1650-1660," compiled from the let- 
ters and illustrated by the portraits at Claydon House, by 
Margaret M. Verney. Those who have read the first volume of 
these Memoirs, dealing with the Civil War, will only need this 
announcement to procure copies of the new book; to others we 
can only say that this is one of the most delightful records of fam- 
ily history ever published in any language. 

— Messrs. Copeland & Day announce the first two books in a 
series of American verse, to be known as the Oaten Stop Series — 
•• Dumb in June." by Richard Burton; and •* A Doric Reed," by 
Zitella Cocke. The volumes of the series will be issued ''at ir- 
regular intervals." 

— It took 40.000 copies of Rudyard Kipling's new**Jungle Book " 
to satisfy the first demand in America and England. Another 
large edition is now on The Century Co. 's presses. The •* Cen- 
tury Cook- Book,** also, has proved its popularity by its sales. 
The publishers have been unable to fill orders for a week past, 
but a large new edition is nearly ready. 

— The Fleming H. Revell Co. announces a third edition of Dr. 
John Brown's **The Pilgrim Fathers of New England, and their 
Puritan Successors. " The first and second editions were exhausted 
before they left the bindery. 

— **St. Ives," the novel left substantially complete by Robert 
Louis Stevenson at his death, is described as purely a romance of 
adventure. It is the story of a French prisoner captured in the Pen- 
insular wars, who is shut up in Edinburgh Castle, where he falls 
in love with a Scotch girl who, with her aunt, frequently visits the 
prisoners. After various episodes a dangerous plan of escape is 
decided upon, and St. Ives finally becomes a free man. The 
perils that he undergoes while in hiding about Edinburgh, his ad- 
ventures on the Great North Road with strangers and robbers, his 
final escape across the border into England, his subsequent return 
to Edinburgh, and many other incidents are told as only Stevenson 
could tell them. The story will appear in McClure*s Magazine, 

— The Open Court Pub. Co. has ready ** Karma," a tale by Dr. 
Paul Carus. illustrated by Japanese artists; and •* Lovers Three 
Thousand Years Ago," as indicated by the Song of Solomon, by 
the Rev. T. A. Goodwin, D.D. 

— To the second edition of his novel ** Men Bom Equal," Mr. 
Harry P. Robinson prefixes a note in which he denies that his 
story was based on the Chicago riots. He says that it was written 
some months before the strikes in question broke out. Nor is 
there, he asserts, one single line of portraiture in any character. 

— Mr. William Morris will issue a new edition of his •* Earthly 
Paradise," from the Kelmscott Press. It is to be in eight volumes, 
bound in vellum, and the poet is designing a new series of borders 
and ornaments. 

— The annual reception of Mrs. Field's Literary Club will take 
place at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. William M. van Anden, 
Brooklyn, on Dec. 19. The topic of discussion will be **The 
Value of the Novel as Helping Us to Understand Social Condi- 
tions." Mrs. Margaret Deland, Mrs. Pearl Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbes), Mrs. George C. Riggs (Kate Douglas Wiggin) and Miss 
Marguerite Merington will be the guests of the evening. 

—The late •• Felix Oldboy's" *• Walks in Our Churchyards : Old 
New York— Trinity Parish," collected from The Trinity Record, 
will be issued in book-form by Mr. George (Sottsberger Peck. 



— The Association Litt^raire et Artistique Internationale met 
at Dresden on Sept. 21-28. M. Jules Lermina proposed the 
establishment of an organization for supplying the world with a 
monthly record of its literary productions, and also a cooperative 
universal bibliography up to the end of this century. The propo- 
sition was accepted in principle, and referred to a committee. 

— **The Tribulations of an Author," an amusing article in Life 
of Dec. 5, was made up of actual notices of Mr. Paul L. Ford's 
novel "The Honorable Peter Stirling." 

— The Canadian Institute, numbering among its members many 
authors and literary men, recently passed a resolution requesting the 
Dominion Government to reconsider its determination to with- 
draw from the Berne Convention, giving as a reason that such 
withdrawal would isolate Canada among civilized nations and 
have a tendency to impede progress of native literature, art and 
science. 

— M. Zola is to visit England again next spring. He is cred- 
ited with the intention of studying the provincial Engli^hman in 
Manchester and other leading cities, and the industrial and social 
life of the people. 

— The Publishers* Weekly announces an issue of the 
new ** American Catalogue, 1890-5," in three parts, beginning 
with A-H of the author-and-title alphabet. The second will be 
issued before the close of the year, and the work will be com- 
pleted early in 1896. This is done for the immediate convenience 
of booksellers and librarians. 

— The strange plan for an international petition for the release of 
Oscar Wilde, started in Paris, has failed utterly. Emile Zola has 
flatly refused to sign it, and most of the other prominent writers 
have either followed his example or sent ambiguous replies. 

— Andrew Carnegie will present Homestead with a free library, 
to cost $400,000, independent of the permanent endowment for 
its maintenance, which Mr. Carnegie will also provide. The 
building will comprise a free library, reading-rooms, a music-hall, 
gymnasium, club-rooms and a swimming-pool. The building is to 
be completed within a year. 

— Gilbert Parker, the Canadian author, followed Rudyard Kip^ 
ling's example on Dec. 5, when he married Miss Amy E. Vaniino 
of this city. 

— At a meeting of the Council of the American Copyright 
League, on December 9, 1895 (Mr. E. C. Stedman in the chair), 
the following resolution was adopted: — ''The members of the 
Council, at its first meeting since the death of our honored asso- 
ciate Prof. H. H. Boyesen, desire to make record of our apprecia- 
tion of his solid intellectual ability, his high character and his 
faithful service to the cause of copyright reform." The Philolexian 
Society of Columbia College held a meeting in memory of Prof. 
Boyesen in the evening of Dec. 10. J. Perry Worden delivered a 
lecture on *• Weimar: The Homes and Haunts of Goethe and 
Schiller," in the course of which he referred frequently to the de- 
ceased Professor of the Germanic Languages. 

— Of Charles Dickens's immediate descendants there are living 
to-day his sons Charles and Henry Fielding, and his daughter. 
Miss Dickens, the novelist. Charles Henry Dickens has seven 
children — three girls and four boys, the second of whom is a 
naval cadet. The oldest girl made her dibut this year. 

— A wonderful ''find" of valuable letters is reported to have 
been made in a Caithness castle. The letters, several hundreds 
in number, are dated 1 800-1 850, and deal with various 
phases of Scots minstrelsy and contemporary literary affairs. 
There are. also, a number of confidential letters of Byron, Scott, 
Moore, Dickens and other eminent littiraieurs. They are all ad- 
dressed to Mr. George Thomson, who planned the well-known 
** Miscellany of Scottish Song." 

— In The Ladies* Home Journal, Mr. Hezekiah Butter worth 
tells how Longfellow came to write some of his best-known poems, 
and thus quotes the poet: — ''My poem entitled 'The Bridge' 
was written in sorrow which made me feel for the loneliness of 
others. I was a widower at the time, and I used sometimes to go 
over the bridge to Boston evenings to meet friends, and to return 
near midnight by the same way. The way was silent, save here 
and there a belated footstep. The sea rose or fell among the 
wooden piers, and there was a great furnace on the Brighton 
hills, whose red light was reflected by the waves. It was on such 
a late solitary walk that the spirit of the poem came upon me. 
The bridge has been greatly altered, but the place of it is the 
same. " 
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— VIr. Aubrey Beardsley has written a novel, ** Under the Hill," 
h he proposes to publish in the new magazine, The Savoy. 
He has also written a poem for the same periodical. 

— By the death of his sister, to whom he left nearly all his es- 
tate for life, the following, among other bequests made by the late 
James H. Carleton, will be paid: Public Library, Haverhill, 
15.000; Haverhill Young Men's Christian Association, $15,000; 
Carleton College. Northfield. $8000; City of Haverhill, in trust, 
$;ooo. to be used for the establishment of a scholarship in the 
High School; Andover Theological Seminary, $5000; and Whit- 
tier's Birthplace Association, $1000. 

— Bay Ridge, L. I., will erect a home for its Free Library and 
Reading- Room, at a cost of $10,000. most of which has been con- 
tributed by public-spirited citizens. Mr. E. W. Bliss has pre- 
sented the site. 

— The Hungarian poet, dramatist and journalist, Ludwig von 
Doezi, has been placed at the head of the *• literary bureau " of 
the Austrian- Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

— From the Philadelphia Press we learn that "Dr. Horace How- 
ard Furness. the eminent Shakespearian scholar, is building one 
of the handsomest and most complete private libraries in the 
country in connection with his splendid home at Wallingford. The 
building, which is absolutely fireproof, will contain shelves to ac- 
commodate Dr. Furness's splendid collection of books, which now 
embraces over 16.000 volumes, and is constantly being increased. 
The library will be moved from Philadelphia to the new building 
as soon as the latter is ready for occupancy. " 

— A number of members of the Grolier Club have established 
"The Club Bindery." which will do no work for others but mem- 
bers of the Club, unless in default of full employment from such 
members. 

— Six citizens of Flatbush, L. L, have decided to buy the old 
Freeman house in that town, to be used as a public library. Into 
it will be moved 5000 volumes accumulated during the last 150 
years by the Flatbush district school and the 5000 volumes now 
owned by the Erasmus Hall Academy. 

— Edward Robins. Jr., author of "Echoes of the Playhouse," 
one of the entertaining books of the season, is a nephew of 
Charles G. Leland and a brother of Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 

— Samuel S. San ford, who played the title-role in *• Uncle 
Sam " when it was first put on the stage, forty-five years ago, is 
living in Philadelphia. It is his ambition to celebrate, five years 
hence, the semi-centennial of the first production of the play. He 
is seventy-five years old to-day, but, as his mother is still living at 
ninety-nine, and as her father died at 104, Mr. Sanford may look 
forward with reasonable certainty to the fulfilment of his ambi- 
tion. 

— The contributors to The Youth's Companion for the coming 
year will include the Lord Chief Justice of England, Judge Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, Prof. N. 
S. Shaler, Hiram Maxim. J. H. Biles, who built the New York 
and Paris of the American Line, Felix L. Oswald, H. G. Prout, 
editor of The Railroad Gazette, J. Henniker Heaton, M. P., Dr. 
F. W. Clarke, Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, the Princess 
Louise and the Marquis of Lome, Speaker T. B. Read, the Sec- 
retaries of the Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Frank R. Stockton, 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. Burton Harrison. Gen. 
Miles. Sir William Howard Russell, Frank D. Millet. Archibald 
Forbes, Frederic Villiers, Sir William Martin Conway, Bishop 
Cleveland Coxe, Bishop Doane, Admiral Stevens, Charles Dick- 
ens, Thomas Nast, Poultney Bigelow. Lady Jeune, Justin Mc- 
Carthy, Prof. C. F. Thwing. Prof. Austin Abbott. Dr. Cyrus 
Edson. Marion Harland. Camille Flammarion. Prof. C. A. Young 
and Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 

— A phrase which is as common as it is senseless, as hackneyed 
as it is ridiculous, has roused to wrath a correspondent of the Ysyvi- 
Aon Chronicle. " It goes without saying! "he growls. "What goes 
without saying ? Why docs it go without saying ? If it (what- 
ever it may he) condescended to break its rude silence, what would 
it say ? If the language of Milton, Swiftand Jeremy Taylor cannot 
exist without this inlaid rubbish, it had better give place to 
Volapuk." 

— Apropos of the bound volume of The Critic for Jan. -June 
1895. the New York JVorld says: — " The Critic is an admirable 
record of current literary events. Every important book is re- 
viewed intelligently, and at the earliest possible date. The per- 
son who reads The Critic diligently is enabled to create the im- 



pression that he is very well-read indeed. Many of the reviews 
are remarkable for a bright, incisive style and strong commoi^ 
sense. The * new woman ' writers and all who air the sex ques- 
tion too much are severely and consistently castigated in this 
paper. The Critic contains a remarkable amount of news of a 
literary character. In its columns have appeared for the first time 
many announcements which would have been valuable ' beats ' for 
a daily newspaper. The correspondence columns of The Critic 
have drawn communications from eminent literary men in all 
parts of the world. " 



Free Parliament 

Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents^ not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question^ always give its number. 



ir90.^The lines are by Thomas Lovell Beddoes. See review 
of his ** Poetical Works, edited by Edmund Gosse (Macmillan & 
Co.) in The Critic of 3 Jan. 1891, where the verses are quoted in 
full. 

HoLLis, N. H. M. D. T. 



1787— H. L. B. enquires regarding the oldest mention of the 
Northern Lights in literature. Dr. Samuel A. Green, Librarian 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, investigated the matter 
some timeago, and found that Nathaniel Ames's Almanack for 1731 
stated that the lights were first seen in New England in 17 19. 
The same account is substantially given in a ** Letter to a Certain 
Gentleman," in the second volume, first series, of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society Collections, the date being given as 11 
Dec. 1719. This account is also confirmed by the Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Trumbull in his Century sermon, delivered at North Haven, 
Conn., I Jan. iSoi ; he says: — "The Aurora Borealis is a new 
appearance, in the heavens, to this country. * * ♦ Its first ap- 
pearance in New England was on the 17th of December 1719." Dr. 
Abiel Holmes, in " Annals of America," follows Dr. Trumbull and 
gives the same date. Dr. Green, however, finds that the Boston 
News Letter of 21 Dec. 17 19 does not mention the fact, nor does 
the Boston Gazette of the same date, and these were the only 
newspapers printed in the Colonies at that period. In the "Poeti- 
cal Works of William Collins" ^London, 1827), the following note 
explains the lines in which the Aurora is mentioned: — "By young 
Aurora Collins undoubtedly meant the first appearance of the 
northern lights, which happened about the year 1715; at least, it 
is most highly probable from this peculiar circumstance that no 
ancient writer whatever has taken any notice of them, nor even 
any one modem previous to the above period." Gov. Winihrop, 
ia his " History of New England," under the date of 18 Jan. 
1643, makes an entry which undoubtedly refers to the phenome- 
non under consideration. Chief Justice Sewall in his Diary also 
mentions, under the date of 22 Dec. 1692, that he saw balls of 
fire, but did not see streaming light — which would imply that 
he had at earlier times seen a light which streamed. Dr. Green 
found also in the New England l^eekfy Journal of 7 Oct 172S a 
direct reference to the Aurora Borealis, and on 10 Nov. 1729 in the 
same newspaper a record of another appearance. 

Boston, Mass. C. E. L. W. 

[F. H. C. of New York writes:—" See Masson's Edition of De 
Quincey's Works, Vol. VIII., page 32— (' Essays on System of 
the Heavens*), where De Quincey says in a note **that until 
Queen Anne's days nobody ever hinted in a book that there was 
such a thing * * * as the Aurora Borealis, and in fact Halley 
had the credit of discovering it." Masson adds the following 
note: — "Edmund Halley 1656 — 1742."] 
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Addison and Steele. The Spr<:(ator in London, fa. 
Ali^'n A Dau^htiT of the Kinjf. 



Macmltlan ft Co. 
F. Tennyson Neely. 



AsbjOrnsen, P. 'Round the Yule Log Tr. by H. L. Broekstad. 50c 

Bates & Lauriat. 

Baldwin, Mrs. A The Shadow on the Blind ii.^o. Macmillan & Co 

Bicknell, A. C. Travel and Adventure in Northern Queensiand. 

Lon^mnns. Green & Co. 

Blind. M. Birds of Passaj^e Lond n : Chatto & Windua. 

Blatchford, Robert. Tommy Atkins of the Ramchunders. fz.85. 

Edward Arnold. 

Poeton Public Llbrarv Bulletin. Julv-Oct. 1895. 

Bpo 'ks, Noah The M dUerranean Trip. $1.25. Charles S rlbner's Sona 

Buckley. E. R. (. ustody of the State Funds. Amer. Acad. Puht & Soc. Science. 

Burnet, M. Zo5'okv. 75c. Amerl an B«K>k Co. 

Cavrn "ish on Whist, it 50. Charles Scribnf>r's Sons. 

C»-ntury Magarlne. Mav-Oct 1895. ia- Century Co. 

Cross, A. K. Color Study. Free-Hand-Drawing. Mechanical Drawin^^. 3 vols. 

Ginn&Cb. 

Cross, A K. National Drawing^ Models. National Drawin};; Cards. Ginn ft Co. 

Cross. A K and Amy Swain. Outline ot Drawing Lessona. National Drawing 
Books : Fourth to Eighth Year. Ginn ft Co. 

CroM, A. Grammar L^ssonw. Ginn ft Co. 

Daggett, Mrs C. S Mariposilia. Rand, McNally ft Co. 

DoOson, Austin. The Story of Rosina. |s. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Buff, G. S. Nicodemut. Boston : Arena Pub. Co. 

Egt^ettoa, E Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. 40c. 

American Rook Co. 
EiQ^lftston, E Stories of American Life and Adventure. 40c. American Buck Co. 
Elwangrr, George H. Idyllists of the Country Hde. it 35 Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Erans, Arthur J. Cretan Pictographs and PrBs-Phoeniclan Script. $7. 

a P. Pul 
Fessenden, L D. Essie. Iz.50. 
Goldsmith. Oliver Vicar ut WakeSetd. asc. 
Grand<ent. C K. Selections trum French Composition. 
Horace. Edited by T. E Pag:e. $a. 
Houf2:hton. L S. Aniipas. S n of C^uza. I1.50. 
Huf^hen, Thomas. Vacation Rambles. I1.75. 
Inderwick F A. The Kind's Peace. $1.50. 
In^a Is. Herheri Boston Chamdes. 
Tenks, f. W. Social Ba»is of Propoittonal Representation. 

Phita : Amer Acad Pollt &Soc Science. 
Johnson, E R. Railway Departments for the Relict and Insurance of Employes. 

Phlla : Amer Ac^d Pollt & Soc Sclmce. 
Laws of the Forty.four States of the Union. On the Teachlnjjr of bcie tific Tem- 
perance. Albany : Weed-Parsons Printing Co. 
Lloyd, R. R. Baptism as Taught in the Scriptures. 3sc. 

Cong Sundav.School & PuK Co. 



G P. Putnam^s Sons. 

Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

American Book Co. 

50C D C. Heath & Co. 

Macmlllan & Co. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

M4cmillan & Co 

Macmlllan & Co. 

Boston : Lee & Shepard. 



Llovd J W. Wind-Harp Songs, if. 
Locke. W. J. Demagogue and Ladv Pha3rre. |i. 
Naillen, A. Van Der In the Sanctuary. 
Needtiam.J G. Elementarv Lessons in Zoot'^gy. 
Oliphant, Mrs Makers of Mi>dern Rome. $3. 
Places and Peoples Edited by J Luquiens. 



Buffalo : Peter Paul Book Co. 

Edward Arnold. 

San Francisco: William D>ixey. 

90c. American Book Co. 

Macmlllan & Co. 

Glnn & Co. 



Proverbial Philosophy of Confucius. Compiled by F. H Jenings. |i. 

G P. Putnam's Sons. 
Protest Against the Bill Unnecessarily Increasing Instruction in Physiology and Hy- 

Siene, with Special Reference to the Nature of Alcohol c Drinks and Other 
farcotlcs. 
Q la 7SC Charies Scrihner*s Sons. 

Kichards, Laura E. HlMegarde's Neighbors, fr.as. Ei>trs & Lauriat. 

Ross. C M Pinks and Cherries. $1 75. Macmillan & Co. 

Schrffel. J. V. von. Ekkehard it. so. Henry Holt & Co. 

Seeley.J. R. Growl t) of Krltlsh Policy. 3 vols. I3.50. MacniliUn & Co. 

S'lakesprare's As You Like It. aoc. Americ^in Book Co. 

Simmel, Georg Problem i>t Sociology. Phila. : Amer. Acad. P.'lit &S«>c. Science. 
SickeU, D. B Leaves of the Lotos. |i. J. Selwin Taft & Sons. 

Southern Baptist Pulpit. Ed by J. F Love. fa. Amer Baptist Pub. Soa 

Spenser, Edmund Eplthalamton. $7.50. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

St. Nicholas Magazine. Nov 1894-0- t 1895. a vols. ^4. Centurv Co. 

Stevenson. R L. Child's Garden of Verses. I1.50. Charles Scribner's bons. 

Timlow, EW. Cricket |i. Boston : Estes & Lauriat 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor; 1894. 

Albany : James B Lyon. 
Walford, L B. Frederick. $r 9% Macmlllan & Co. 

Walpole, G. H. S. Daily Teachines for the Christian Year. I1.50 Hrentitno's. 

Winter. William. Gray Days and Gold. 35c. Macmillan & Co. 

Wood- M art! n W. G Pag<n Ireland, is. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Wuarin, Louis. Recent Political Experiments In the Swiss Democracv. 

Phila. : Amer. Acad Polit & Sr>c Science. 
Wynne, M. Y. The Little Room, fi.as Chicago: Way & WiUiams. 

Yale, C. B. Nim and Cum .nd the Wonder-Head Stories $1 35. 

Chicago: Way & Williams 



You won't know 
the luxury of Pipe 
Smoking until you 
use Yale Mixture. 

A two-oz. trial package post- 
} paid for as cents. ^ 

MarliYirKr Bros., 

The Amertcan Tnbareo To., 

SucocsBor, BalUmors, Ud. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
" I have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.** 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Bumford Chemical Works* Providence) B* I« 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

For sale by all Druggists. 



«« TRILBY ANA : The Rise and Prog:ress 
of a Popular Novel " 

A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 

THE CRITIC COMPANY, 

287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 



BODB, MEAD & CO. 

Have on view and for sale by sepa- 
rate items 

The 

Celebrated 
Pope Library. 

This collection^ brought together by 
the late Mrs. Norton Quincy Pope^ 
of Brooklyn^ N, K, has long been 
known as one of the finest and most 
important private libraries in Amer- 
ica, It is now being dispersed as 
above stated. 

Fifth Ave, cor. of 21st St., 

NEW YORK. 




From the beautiful lUuslrated 
Edition of Stevenson^s Qiild^s 
Garden of Verses, just pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner^s 
Sons* $i^50* J' S J^ ^ ^ 
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An Interesting Book. 

nODERN QERHAN LITERATURE. By 

Benjamin W. Wells. 12mo, cloth, %\,m. 

The author's motiye in preparing this work 
on the greatest modern Qerman writers may 
be explained best by his own words : ** This 
book, then, Is not for the learned specialist, 
nor for him who aspires to become one, but 
rather for those to whom, as to the great 
majority of our college students, German Lit- 
erature is a pleasant avocation, a secondary 
means of culture." 

It is a very good thing for an author thus 
plainly to express what his aim has been, and 
better yet to have carried out consistently and 
well his purpose. This Mr. Wnlls has done. 
He has truly gathered the flowers of German 
literature, and presented them to us with their 
beauty and fragrance un marred. *' A scien- 
tific analysis or synthesis is profitable and 
useful in literature," Mr. Wells says, *' but 
when it is exhaustive it is apt to be exhaust- 
ing, and when it affects to despise the study 
of literature for SBSthetio enjoyment it be- 
comes injurious to the development of popu- 
lar culture." 

No one who may read this book will doubt 
that Mr. Wei Is is capable of making the scien- 
tific analysis of wMch he speaks. It is, in- 
deed, his scholarship that has enabled him to 
prepare a book, in itself a work of literary 
merit,which brings nearer to the people some 
of the master minds of the world. [N. Y. 
Times. 
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Literature 

<' flemories and Studies '' 

Of War and Peace. By Archibald Forties. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The title of this book, linked as it is with the name 
of one of our best- known and most successful war-corre- 
spondents, is perhaps suggestive enough of what lies between 
its covers. Few writers of the last half- century have had as 
wide a circle of readers, and fewer still have made the first 
record of as many events that were of world-wide and ab- 
sorbing interest. But a very limited number of men in any 
age have witnessed as many scenes of mourning and rejoic- 
ing, as many exhibitions of the depths and heights reached 
by human nature. From end to end of the world are 
men and women who remember that the last messages or 
souvenirs they received from soldier relatives and friends came 
over the name of Archibald Forbes ; and quite all anyone 
knows of thousands of happenings within the last fifty years 
came from that same pen. His missions have taken him to 
nearly all quarters of the compass, and certainly into some 
of the most interesting, though not the most attractive, fields 
of human experience. War and peace are but the most gen- 
eral terms of classification. Battles, battle-fields, sieges, de- 
fenses, massacres, are but a little less general. Thoughts, 
motives, features, individual suflferings, brave deeds and 
great soldiers, dying messages, charges, wounds, character- 
istic actions of high and low, everyday life of soldier and 
civilian, pictures of the worst and best — these are guide-posts 
slightly more specific. 

Any book from a man of so varied experiences must find 
from the first a cordial welcome, and in this case the author's 
life-work and his characteristics are so well known, that but 
a ytry brief description will suffice. The style throughout is 
virile, full of the stern passions and energetic life of the 
scenes and people that are selected as most worthy of special 
record. The first chapter treats in a general way of ten 
years of war- correspondence, and forms a word- picture that 
should make an interesting book by itself. It leaves little 
wonder why this profession is calculated to make a man old 
before his time, and incidentally may also suggest that the 
late Gen. Sherman ran too great a risk of being wrong when 
he said that all war-correspondents should be summarily 
hanged. Other chapters full of war and blood tell of " The 
Dark Days of Sedan," " Paris in Prostration," " The Crush- 
ing of the Commune" and "The Death of the Prince 
Imperial." Of special interest to scholars in military history 
is a criticism, designated " Moltke before Metz," in which 
Mr. Forbes takes occasion to handle the German command- 
er's " History of the Franco-German War " with the freedom 
of a man who has all confidence in his own knowledge. 
Further sketches deal with little episodes that are full of 
human life in harder or happier phases ; and others, again, 
discuss questions of interest particularly to the journalist or 
the military scientist. Not the least interesting are descrip-* 
tions and characterizations in "Soldiers' Wives" and 
" Soldiers I Have Known." 



*• From Far Formosa " 

By George L. Mackay, D, D, Fleming H. Revell Co. 

The Japanese have conquered Formosa, the Black Flags 
have all surrendered, and the veterans from Manchuria, Port 
Arthur and Wei-hai-wei, after freezing in China and melting 
in the tropic moisture of Formosa, have returned to Tokyo. 
New masters dominate the 3,500,000 Chinese semi- civilized 
and savage aborigines, and the development of the resources 
of the beautiful island will now begin on a large scale. Most 



opportune, therefore, is the appearance of this handsome 
volume, rich with the spoils of the traveler, scientific ob- 
server, missionary and hero. Since Swinhoe issued his 
" Notes on Formosa," no book on the island worthy of the 
name had appeared. The hasty tourist, the " hard-headed 
trader " in the Eastern ports and the cloistered critic will 
have hard work to prove that Christian missions are " fail- 
ures " after reading this new book. It is the story of steady 
progress from nothing to a status that includes sixty 
churches, thousands of Christian adherents, the conquest of 
local commercial prejudice and the improvement of thou- 
sands of homes in this island so long half-governed or mis- 
governed by the Chinese. 

Dr. Mackay is the son of a Scottish Highlander evicted 
from Sutherlandshire in 1830. The youngest of six children, 
he was born in the township of Zorra, Canada, 21 March 
1844. As a student at Toronto, Princeton and Edinburgh, 
he was prepared for his future work, and he was the first 
missionary sent out by the Canadian Presbyterian Church. 
At Tamsui, in northern Formosa, he found his field of work, 
and nobly began its cultivation nearly twenty-four years ago. 
In this island, half as large as Ireland, kept ever green by 
constant rains and by the quick growth and equally quick 
decay of vegetation, he found that malaria was the bane of 
the body and idolatry and savagery the curse of the people. 
As the natives are given to the filthy habit of chewing betel, 
their teeth decay rapidly and toothache is perennially en- 
demic. Hence, one of his first needs, even before he had 
learned the language or could preach the Gospel, was a pair 
of forceps. Many a time, when unable, because of blood- 
thirsty mobs, to talk religion, he was able, literally, to ex- 
tract the fangs of criticism by relieving the rabble of their 
aching teeth. Furthermore, he taught the people to be 
clean, to build better houses, to understand something of the 
wonders and glories of the heavens, of natural scenery and 
of beast, bird and plant life. In every way he strove to im- 
prove body, mind and spirit. He burned hogsheads of idol- 
atrous emblems and the paraphernalia of superstition ; he 
reared hospitals and colleges. Almost as wonderful as his 
conversion of Chinese and his visits to the aboriginal savages 
in their strongholds, was his power to win the respect and 
high regard of the foreign residents in the treaty ports. 

One secret of his great success with the people was his 
ability to find common ground with absolute strangers. His 
progressive method on many occasions was to pull teeth, in 
order to talk of the duty of honoring parents and the aged 
(good Confucian as well as Jewish and Christian doctrine), 
to sing Christian hymns in the local dialect, and then to 
preach the Gospel — winding up often with the dispensing of 
medicine and talks on the improvement of houses, food, 
dress and Formosan life generally. Never willingly jostling 
local prejudices, he was particularly kind to pigs, which are 
the pets of the people, and often talked or preached with the 
pigs rooting under the platform or house-bench on which he 
stood. The inhabitants of the beautiful island are, first, the 
aborigines, who live in the mountains and on the east coast, 
and whose chief ambition in life is to cut off the heads of 
Chinese. Next, lower down on the plateaus, are the Pepo- 
hoan. These semi- civilized people have adopted Chinese 
dress, coiffure, costumes, and what passes among the Chinese 
for religion, for Confucianism is etiquettte and politics, rather 
than faith or aspiration. Down on the plains near the sea, 
at the ports and in the large towns and cities, live the 
Chinese. Evidently the author greets gladly the coming of 
the Japanese, and believes things will be mightily improved 
when the agents of the Mikado takcitfainRS in haqd^ We 
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welcome heartily this well-illustrated and indexed book, 
which tells us so much we need to know about the newest 
part of the Japanese Empire. 



French Life and Biography 

7. Life in the TuiUries under the Second Empire, By Anna L. BicknelL 
The Century Co. 3 NapoUons Last Voyages, y, £, Ltppincott 
Co, J. Josiphine^ Empress of the French, By Frederic A . Ober, 
The Merriam Co. 

Miss Bicknell's chapters (i) have been so widely read 
already in the columns of The Century^ that they need but 
little introduction upon their appearance in book- form. They 
naturally seem more attractive when all together and in their 
new dress, but beyond this they call for little other comment 
than has been made concerning them on earlier occasions. 
The particular interest of these descriptions, anecdotes and 
judgments is that they are made from data gathered princi- 
pally during a nine years' residence in the Tuileries, and in 
circumstances which allowed their writer not only to see much 
of the Imperial family, but also to meet on terms of more or 
less intimacy all the leading men and women of the Second 
Empire. Miss Bicknell is an English lady, who was chosen 
to act as friend and guide and educational director for the 
two daughters of the Duchesse de Tascher de la Pagerie. 
The Comte de Tascher, father-in-law of the Duchess, it may 
be remembered, was of the same family as the Empress Jo- 
sephine — in fact, was the Empress's first cousin. He was, 
also, a great favorite of Napoleon, and a lifelong and very 
intimate friend of Prince Eugene and Queen Hortense. 

It was no more than natural, then, when the son of the 
Queen of Holland became Emperor under the name of Napo- 
leon III., that the Comte and his entire household should live 
at the Tuileries. Bemg recognized as quite one of the fam- 
ily, the author of this volume saw Napoleon and Eugenie 
almost daily, and unquestionably made good use of her op- 
portunities to understand the reason for many things. Familiar 
as she was to so great an extent with both the public and do- 
mestic routine of the court, considerable importance may be 
attached to her opinions of the Emperor and Empress, es- 
pecially as she writes with no little freedom. Her portrait 
of the Emperor is far more favorable than the world is ac- 
customed to. His gentleness and kindness of heart are 
illustrated by many amusing and often aflfecting anecdotes, 
and in these particulars he is to Miss Bicknell evidently an 
object of admiration. His private life is by no means 
thought to be a model, very naturally ; but the narration of 
his situation and sufferings during the Franco- Prussian war 
makes him quite a hero. To Eugenie such favorable criti- 
cism is not accorded, but withal it is temperate and well 
illustrated by a clear statement of the influences that dic- 
tated the conduct of the Empress. It was no good fortune 
for France that it was thought necessary to divert her jealous 
mind by allowing her to take part in political aflfairs. The 
war that proved the Waterloo of the Empire must, according 
to this account, find the chief reason for its origin in her 
actions. The narrative has been made to include certain 
phases of this war, and has besides been rendered more com- 
plete and interesting by being brought down to the death of 
the Emperor and that of the Prince Imperial. 

When Napoleon I. was taken to Elba and later to St. Helena, 
diaries were kept by several of those who accompanied him, 
in the one case on board the Undaunted, and in the other on 
board the Northumberland. Two of them, dealing almost 
entirely with the ex-Emperor, have just been published (2), 
together with a few explanatory notes — which in most cases 
are of no value— and some interesting illustrations. The 
one is by Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher, in command of the 
ship bearing Napoleon to Elba ; the other by Rear-Admiral 
Cockburn's private secretary, Mr. John R. Glover, whose 
expressed hope that what he had written down simply for the 
pleasure of himself and his friends should not be published, 
has finally been gravely disappointed. Both documents may 



be used for scientific purposes, particularly in the way of find- 
ing some evidence as to Napoleon's ideas concerning a few 
questions still controverted ; but even this point is open to 
the objection that such may have been Bonaparte's opinions 
just at that time. The record of the last voyage is certainly 
the more interesting in the way of style and desirable infor- 
mation, but neither is likely to prove of absorbing interest to 
the general reader. As original material, these papers have 
their place, and may indeed be expected to appeal to a 
comparatively wide circle, for the Napoleon craze still 
flourishes. 

And at a time when so much is being said and written 
about the first Bonaparte, it is not surprising that the liter- 
ature concerning his era is being extended into the byways, 
particularly biographical byways. No one can hope yet — 
and it is barely possible he should not — that we have come to 
the end of books about the Emperor himself; but the more 
extensive study concerning some of those most closely asso- 
ciated with him is at least noticeable, and is the more refresh- 
ing, too, in that it serves to promote a sort of biographical 
equilibrium and saner judgment in regard to the chief per- 
sons of those stirring years. To this new class of publica- 
tions may be assigned Mr. Ober's rather cheap-looking 
volume (3). The reader suflfers a variety of impressions in 
going through its four hundred and more pages, but on the 
whole the sum of these impressions is not altogether dis- 
pleasing. The author has made himself familiar with the 
places of interest connected with both the earlier and later 
life of the Empress, and he is evidently familiar with the 
documents throwing light on her family and on her circum- 
stances, both before and after her marriage to Napoleon. 
There nevertheless arises too often the ghost of the compiler. 
The style is simple without being strong. To say that it is 
all quite interesting, is little or no commendation, for Jo- 
sephine is always interesting, in spite of the literary dress she 
may for the time being have to wear. 

Perhaps the most commendable feature of the book is 
the fact that it gives in English a connected narrative of Jo- 
sephine's life from the days of her birth and childhood in the 
Island of Martinique throughout her checkered career ; and 
also that the judgments recorded from page to page err not 
on the side of slander or any sort of ill-repute. It is a very 
sympathetic record, and certainly aims to be impartial. The 
best illustrations of this are seen in facts concerning her life 
as the wife of Alexandre de Beauhamais, her relations with her 
children, in the exposition of the personal qualities that 
really gave her the position and influence she enjoyed under 
the Empire, and in the story of her trials and her dignified 
self-sacrificing devotion in the midst of them. The general 
reader is more apt to get a proper perspective of Napoleon's 
first wife in a book of this kind than in others of recent ap- 
pearance ; but this cannot withhold the regret that a book of 
such pretensions should seem to be called out by an inclina- 
tion to write the way the wind is blowing. 



«<I>ona PerfecU'' 

Translated from the Spanish by Mary J. Serrano. With an Introduction 
by W. D. Howells, Harper <Sr* Bros. 

The recent renascence of the Spanish novel, as distin- 
*guished from the Spanish romance of the olden semi-heroic 
days, is one of the most hopeful signs connected with the 
general resurgence of the peninsula. Up to 1868 there was 
hardly anything in Spanish literature, in the opinion of em- 
inent Spanish critics, that could be called a " novel " in the 
modem sense, from the time that that arch-rogue, Lazarillo 
de Tormes, or that arch knight, Don Quixote, left the air 
full of the echoes of their wonderful adventures and (in the 
first case) picaresque realism. Fernan CabalJero's stories 
are full of picturesque beauty and tender and lovely delinea- 
tion of country life ; but portraiture of character, as we un- 
derstand it in the extremely recent sense, there is none. 
With 1868 a new era commences, and admirable "realists " 
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like Vald^s, Juan Valuta and Galdds have sprung up almost 
in an evening, to show that the old Spanish rivers still run 
sands of gold, and that the fiber of the national nature, 
rooted far back in the " Romancer© del Cid," Cervantes, 
Quevedo and Mendoza, preserves, though apparently be- 
numbed, atbundant powers of rejuvenescence. 

Seaor Gald6s's " Dofla Perfecta " (so admirably translated 
by Mrs. Serrano that it reads like an original work) is a vivid 
illustration of this: it is full of Old Spain, Catholic to the 
core, and full of the New Spain, almost Protestant in its lib- 
eralism. The subtlety of the treatment, the breadth and 
distinctness of the delineation of national types, the verisi- 
militude of the local color, the almost Dutch minuteness 
of the painting-in of detail, combined with the graphic Rem- 
brandtesque quality of the great dramatic scenes illuminated 
by mighty splashes of light and shade, make this novel a 
true masterpiece of modern methods and modem art. Dofla 
Perfecta herself is quite matchless. The subtly spoiled child 
of high-born ancient Spain, overlaid with Jesuitical mould 
and yet capable in a moment of turning into a sanguinary 
Medea ; the priest Don Inocencio, almost a Spanish Tar- 
tuflfe, the trail of whose serpentine touch is found all over 
the soul of Dofla Perfecta, and yet whose nature, like rust- 
eaten armor, sends forth gleams of splendor here and there ; 
the Centaur Caballaco ; the delicate, charming Rosaria, who 
is sacrificed as ruthlessly as her protot)rpe Iphigeneia ; and 
Peppe Rey, the lover — each and all of these form a strikingly 
individualized group, whose motives and actions are governed 
by the laws of art and probability, and the tragedy of whose 
lives is altogether what might happen in bigoted, suspicious, 
priest-ridden Spain. 

In his introduction, Mr. Howells pays a just tribute of 
admiration to the powerful realism of this novel, which re- 
produces Spain to the quick, and is the finest of all its 
author's works. Its central scenes stand out in ineflfaceable 
relief, and in their way recall the marvellous dramatic instinct 
of Balzac. 



Cervantes and His Work 

/. Miguel de Cervantes : His Life and Works. By Henry Edwards 
Watts. New edition^ revised and enlarged^ with a complete Bibliog- 
raphy and Index. 2. The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of 
La Mancha. Done into English by H. E, Watts, Vol. IV, Mac. 
millan (5r* Co. 

The principal authorities for the life of Cervantes in- 
clude the seven Spanish biographies of Antonio, Mayans y 
Liscar, Sarmiento, Pellicer, Gutierrez de los Rios, Navarrete 
and Arivau, and they extend all the way from th^ seven- 
teenth century down to the year 1846. Mr. Watts has dili- 
gently availed himself of all these sources, and fitly crowned 
his monumental translation with a biography of " el manco 
de Lepanto," which leaves little to be desired. Cervantes 
as a poet, pastoralist, playwright, storyteller, traveller and 
warrior is exhaustively discussed, and his relations to his 
great rival and contemporary, Lope de Vega, have much 
light thrown upon them. " The story of Cervantes's life," 
remarks Mr. Watts — " a life, beyond any lived by man-of- 
letters, stirring, changeful, and adventurous, is complete in 
every circumstance. We know more about the author of 
* Don Quixote,' perhaps, than about any great writer." 

The fullness of this knowledge flows out of this book at 
every chink and chapter, and justifies the author's statement 
that the last thirty years have witnessed an extraordinary re- 
crudescence of enthusiasm over the prince of Spanish wits, 
and a wonderful accumulation of new facts about his char- 
acter and deeds. He lay neglected for 150 years after his 
death, and then suddenly became the secular Bible of Spain. 
To Heine his great work was a mocker of enthusiasm ; to 
Carlyle, the " joyfullest of books " ; to Dr. Johnson, the 
greatest book ever written after the " Iliad." Swift found 
fiolace and refreshment in "Don Quixote"; Omar Khay- 
ylim's interpreter delighted in the La Manchan hero ; 
Lamb, Walter Scott, Ste.-Beuve and Schlegel were 



charmed with the marvellous volume of which the author 
himself proudly says, ** children handle it, grown men di- 
gest it, greybeards rejoice in it " ; and do we not possess 
most loving and charming and grotesque reminiscences of it 
in the Hudibras and Uncle Tobys, the Pickwicks and Col- 
onel Newcomes of a later generation ? It is the very medi- 
cine of mopish and mawkish souls, the tonic of melancholy, 
the " finest flower of Spain, breathing the very essence of 
the national spirit — a book for every language and country 
and for all time." A strikingly beautiful portrait of Cervantes 
(who was as uncertain in his way of spelling his name as his 
great contemporary, Shakespeare) acompanies the biography. 
Vol. IV. of this popular edition completes admirably Mr. 
Watts's translation of " Don Quixote," as he prefers to 
write it. 



By 



Ian naclaren*s New Books 

7. The Days of Auld Lang Syne. 2. A Doctor of the Old School. 
Ian Maclaren, Dodd^ Mead&^ Co, 

" There's a michty poor in a nippy tongue " said Drums- 
heugh, when Jamie Soutar's ironical praises had made his 
friend, Milton, forego an unfair advantage (i). Said Milton 
had just lost his second wife and had placed her photograph 
over the mantlepiece, where, looking up to it, he might say 
to Jamie, " It's an awfu' job to ideelize the creature." When 
an English temperance-lecturer, with a genius for making 
bulls without meaning to, had invented a new proverb of 
which he made King Solomon a present, and had advised 
every parent present to " train hup a child to 'ate the bottle, 
and when he is old he'll never depart from it," it was Jamie 
that proposed the vote of thanks and promised that the new 
saying would become a household word in the glen. And 
when another English revivalist — a half-pay Indian colonel — 
had invited those of his hearers who wished to go to — a place 
that is hotter than India, to "stand up " and be counted, it was 
Jamie only who stood, because, he said, he did not wish to 
see the stranger prepared to take that road alone. When 
Jamie was making ready to leave the glen for the upper 
spheres, he made Milton, who called to read a tract at his 
bedside, read aloud instead the twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew, beginning at the thirteenth verse, and cried 
"Maist comfortin" at every mention of "hypocrites" or 
"Pharisees." 

But there is more than Jamie in this new book. There is 
a merchant farmer, who studies comparative agriculture — 
the real farmers study most how to outwit the landlord's fac- 
tor ; there is the opening of Hillocks's pocket-book, which 
contained " a parcel of notes, a sample of oats, a whip lash, 
a bolus for a horse and a packet of garden seeds " ; there is a 
sermon " On the Certainty of Harvest Proved by the Laws 
of Nature and the Promises of Revelation " ; and another on 
the natural history of the sparrow and his value in ancient 
and modern times, taken as a measure of that of men — at 
which Donald Menzies heard " the diel lauchin' in the kirk." 
It happens occasionally that a few pages at a time read as 
though they might be dull if they were all in English ; but 
there is a mighty power in a " nippy tongue," such as that 
which Ian Maclaren writes in, and we doubt not that we could 
read with pleasure and profit the sparrow sermon itself, 
were it given at full length. 

Probably very few real people have had more tears shed 
over their graves than have been showered down at the lit- 
erary burial of dear, auld " Weelum MacLure," the beloved 
physician of Drumtochty. Those of us who reluctantly left 
him under the cauld snaws of " The Bonnie Brier Bush " 
will be glad to know that he has again appeared in a braw, 
noo buik (2), all to himself, in bonnie covers flecked wi' 
gowd — almost too fine for a man of his uncouth exterior, 
yet none too fine for the noble soul beneath. The illustra- 
tions, by F. C. Gordon, have been executed with a feeling 
touch, and the reader, who finds himself pretty nearly a saline 
solution at the end of the book, may get bade to his normal 
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state by turning to the picture of the good doctor dancing 
the Highland Fling. This edition is further provided with 
a graceful introduction by the author, who expresses his 
grateful appreciation of America's appreciation of him, and 
the hope to see us face to face — a hope that America most 
heartily reciprocates. 



<« The Book-Hunter in London'' 

Historical and Other Studies of Collectors and Collecting. By W. Roberts. 
With Numerous Portraits and Illustrations, A, C. McClurg dr' Co. 

This work is put forth by its author as a contribution to 
the " fascinating history " of book-collecting in the British 
metropolis. Its heroes are such as the plutocratic dreamer 
William Beckford, John Duke of Roxburgh, the founder of 
the famous library, Austin Dobson, the poet, Thomas Frog- 
nail Dibdin, the bibliographer, Lamb's friend Dyce, the late 
Henry Stevens of Vermont, and Mr. Augustine Birrell. But 
besides the great collectors there loom up the hardly less 
imposing figures of auctioneers and booksellers — aye, even 
of noted barrow-men ; and Mr. Roberts presents portraits of 
several of the " specious orators " of the auction-room, and 
views of old book shops of the past and the present. There 
are portraits of Mr. Henry G. Bohn, Mr. F. S. Ellis and 
" the Napoleon of booksellers," Mr. Bernard Quaritch, none 
of whom looks as though he had much to do with musty 
tomes. And there is the customary array of old title-pages, 
specimens of type and rare book-plates. Most interesting 
of the cuts, however, are those that show book-thieves in the 
act of earning their dinner or acquiring a coveted volume. 

" Each thief has his own special modus operandi^'' writes Mr. 
Roberts; "this one will run by at full speed and snatch his 
five-pence worth of literature as he passes ; that will await a 
favorable opportunity and secrete a priceless rarity under the 
folds of a stylish overcoat. * * * The remarkable fact is," 
he adds, "that book-thieves are nearly always well- to do 
people." So, of course, are borrowers, of whom he gives 
many amusing anecdotes ; and those booksellers are little, if at 
all, better than the borrowers and the thieves, who practise 
the mysteries of the "knock-out." The latter is a con- 
spiracy, in which the auctioneer generally shares, to secure 
books at less than normal auction value. The game is sel- 
dom resorted to at the great sales, but frequently when small 
private libraries come to be disposed of. Mr. Roberts has 
amusing chapters on "The Humors of Book -Catalogues," 
"Some Book- Hunting Localities" and "Women as Book- 
Collectors." 



flollere's Dramatic Works 

Trans, by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Vol. IV, Roberts Bros. 

Kings in olden times had to have their court- jesters, their 
dancers, blackamoors, monkeys, or joke- crackers, to relieve 
the monotony of kingly existence and give some spontaneous 
vent to the pent-up feeling within them. An evil-minded 
person might say that Moli^re was the true descendant of 
these monkeys, the Darwinian ape that developed into the 
court-jester of Louis XIV. This and much more. Born in 
the palace, if not in the purple, he was truly porphyrogenitus^ 
touched with the purple light of genius from the time he 
started as son of the king's valet de chambre to the time 
when, a failing, mis-married man of fifty-odd, he fell dying in 
the attempt to play one of his own rdles. The development 
of the French stage, of French literature generally, shows 
that it was in every sense the younger sister of English, Ital- 
ian and Spanish literature. Corneille, who looks so archaic, 
so antediluvian, in his majestic old-fashioned French, was a 
child of ten when Shakespeare died. Molifere was sixteen 
years the junior of Corneille even, and yet he is the true 
" father " of French comedy. Some unseen glorious sun had 
ripened invisibly the Italian genius that fruited in Boccaccio, 
Petrarch, Dante ; and the warm airs of Spain quickened and 
reddened the blood that burned in the cheek of Lope and 
Calderon and Cervantes. 



These elder children of the muse look immemorially 
ancient in comparison with Racine, Moli^re and Corneille, 
who had hardly accomplished aught before the Restoration 
of Charles II. to his English throne. Viewed in this light, 
the great trinity of French men of genius is modem, only 
two centuries and a half old, full of words and thoughts and 
scenes and sensations that appeal intimately to the modem 
spirit. Thus, in the three plays that Miss Wormeley gives 
us in this fourth volume of her spirited translation, the sub- 
jects of miserliness, the bore and the rake are treated in a 
fashion both intelligible and enjoyable: Harpagon, Don 
Juan, " Les Facheux" are types brimming over with immor- 
tal youth and freshness, treated in so sympathetic a manner 
that they appeal to the Victorian reader as eloquently as 
they did to the dandy of Versailles in the summer palace of 
Louis the Magnificent. There is no violation of idiom or 
of propriety in translating these comedies into nineteenth- 
century English: Moli^re was bora but yesterday spirit- 
ually — his sprightliness has nothing superannuated about 
it — it is the wit of the salon of the day, and the only 
archaeology in it is the poet's curious afi*ectation in using 
Graeco- Latin names for his characters, ending in — ante and 
ine and Ine^ and so on — Dorante, C^lim^ne, Dorine, etc. 
This was the pseudo-classicism of the age, which broke 
out in even more absurd recrudescence in this century under 
the Empire. 



Judg:e Grant's Books 

/. The Art of Living. Illus. 2, The Bachelor'* s Christmas, and Other 
stories. Illus. j. The Refiections of a Married Man. New Ed. 
4. The Opinions of a Philosopher. New Ed, By Robert Grant. 
Charles Scribners Sons. 

Two SUMPTUOUS LITTLE books to allurc the Christmas 
purchaser are Mr. Grant's lucubrations on "The Art 
of Living" (i) and his collection of stories for the season 
(2). These two volumes may perhaps merit a rebuke lor in- 
consistency, as they are in a way a contradictio in adjectis. 
For the man who reads " The Bachelor's Christmas," and 
restrains himself from unpremeditated and immediate matri- 
mony, is like the Cavalier — 

•* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small," 

or else he has pondered " The Art of Living," and has found 
there arrayed too many good reasons for despairing of Amer- 
ican domestic economy. But, seriously, Mr. Grant's " Art of 
Living" may be criticised as offering no solution of the 
troubles of the American householder in that unfortunate 
mediocrity of fortune which is represented by the dispensing 
of $5000 a year, under the spur of a cultivated taste. Mr. 
Grant suggests with charming grace all the difficulties 
which hard experience brings to most of us whose estate is 
not beyond the dreams of avarice. He contends that our 
civilization has advanced beyond that mid-century cult of 
democratic simplicity, which demanded that a man take his 
ease upon horsehair sofas, complacently denouncing all 
culture as European and consequently monarchical in its 
tendencies, to be spurned with an unctuous sic semper tyran- 
nis and a self-gratulatory sense of superiority in the enjoy- 
ment of Boeotian independence. 

Perhaps we have come to realize that there is something 
worth while in having butlers and men in livery to serve us 
with afternoon-tea that does not at the same time degrade 
our triumphant democracy ; but there is no doubt whatever 
that the struggle for existence, particularly in our cities, 
is keener and more trying in proportionate consequence* 
The growth of mere plutocratic display in society since the 
days of " The Potiphar Papers " may have been effectual in 
raising our whole standard of living to a more cosmopolitan 
basis, by virtue of that very imitation of foreign pursuits 
and pleasures which amuses our satirists, for it is the pluto- 
crats, undoubtedly, who have imported the music and the 
pictures which have educated us, and cultivated the fashion- 
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able outdoor sport which will show its effect in inches and 
muscle upon another generation of Americans. So far Mr. 
Grant's thesis may be considered to be effectually main- 
tained. But he is of no assistance in suggesting the rem- 
edy. As a social philosopher he is essentially and exclu- 
sively a critic How can a man live, who is not content 
to raise a family in a flat, upon dishes so cheaply devised by 
his Sunday newspaper as to allow him to reach a healthy and 
careless old age upon a clerk's salary of $2000 a year? That 
is the question, and Mr. Grant confesses that he cannot 
answer it. But he has also, be it said, devised a solace to 
unhorse the care he has conjured up by his speculations, and 
in reading the pleasant tales in " The Bachelor's Christmas " 
none will cavil at his doing. He is, then, responsible for two 
altogether good tempered, witty and sensible books, and he 
has given us occasion to say that we have never read a page of 
his writing of which he should be ashamed, either as a true 
gentleman, or an unusually deft and clever weaver of the 
wholesome English language. 

Mr. Grant's well-known essays, "The Reflections of a 
Married Man" (3) and " The Opinions of a Philosopher " (4), 
have been added to the pretty Cameo Edition, ornamented 
with etched frontispieces by Mr. W. H. Hyde, whose Jose- 
phine seems in the later volume to have matured and mel- 
lowed like the philosopher himself. They are really excellent 
etchings, artistic and appropriate, and the handsome type and 
well-proportioned page make it a luxury to follow once again 
the endless meanderings of Mr. Grant's philosopher and his wife. 



<• Masterpieces of the Great Artists ** 

By Mrs, Arthur Bell, Macmillan 6* Co. 

Mrs. Bell has supplied a readable and instructive text to a 
large collection of half-tone plates, which, with a few photo- 
gravures, represents the masterpieces from 1400 to 1700 — that is, 
Until the beginning of modem painting. The selection has been ' 
very well made, the Italian and the northern schools being about 
equally well represented ; and all the plates, except that of Leonardo 
da Vinci's **Last Supper," have been taken from photographs 
from the original paintings, not, as is customary, from engravings 
or copies. Mrs. Bell begins her artistic promenade through the 
ages in Florence, with Fra Angelico's delightfully naive painting of 
the Annunciation, in which the Virgin, seated on a three-legged 
stool under a handsome Renaissance colonnade opening on a paled 
garden where anemones and cyclamens grow among the grass, 
receives the angelic visitor, whose painted wings were apparently 
drawn from those anciently worn by choir-boys while serving at 
the altar ; and everything breathes of that cloistered life, which, 
for those to whom it is suited, has more of heaven than of earth. 
Giovanni Bellini's celebrated portrait of Doge Leonardo Loredano, 
in his Phrygian cap and stiff cape of gold brocade, follows ; but 
we return to the budding Florentine school in the chapter on Bot- 
ticelli's ** Allegory of Spring." 

Mrs. Bell has her own explanation to offer of the allegory, and 
it is more reasonable than some that we have read. With a 
**Pieta" by Francia we leave the company of the •'primitives," 
and with a composite restoration, partly from an old engraving, 
partly from the half-ruined original, of Leonardo da Vinci's •• Last 
Supper," we join that of the greater masters. Leonardo is also 
represented by a good half-tone plate of his beautiful ** Virgin 
Among the Rocks," which is one of the treasures of the Louvre. 
To Luini and to Fra Bartolommeo is given a chapter apiece ; and 
Michael Angelo's genius is shown in the " Creation of Adam " 
from the Sistine ceiling; Titian's in the powerful ** Entombment " 
of the Louvre and the magnificent " Bacchus and Ariadne " of the 
English National Gallery. Three of Raphael's most celebrated 
Madonnas are reproduced : the Madonna di San Sisto, the Ma- 
donna della Sedia of the Pitti Gallery, and the Ansidei Madonna, 
for which the English Government paid the highest price ever given 
for a single picture, 72.000/. Correggio's "Adoration of the 
Shepherds" is reproduced in photogravure, as are the "Bacchus 
and Ariadne " of Titian, Hans Holbein's •• Meier Madonna," which 
is the frontispiece, Hans Memling's "Marriage of St. Catherine," 
Itubens's masterpiece, the * * Descent from the Cross, " Vandyck's 
portraits of the children of Charles L, and Rembrandt's " Head 
of an Old Woman " in the English National Gallery. The full- 
page plates are large enough to render most details satisfactorily. 



Tliree Notable Holiday Boolcs 

/. Snow-Shoes and Sledges: A Sequel to the Fur^SeaPs Tooth. By 
Kirk Monroe. lUust. Harper S* Bros. 2. Snow Bird and the 
Water Tiger ^ and Other American Indian Tales. By Margaret 
Compton; with Drawings by Walter Conant Greenough. Dodd^Mead 
&* Co, J. Among the Pueblo Inaians. By Carl Eickemeyer and 
Lilian Westcott Eickemeyer. lUust. The Merriam Co. 

Mr. Kirk Monroe, who has published several popular story- 
books for boys, with scenes laid in widely distant parts of the 
continent, has evidently had large experience of travel by land 
and sea, and unites with this the advantages of good observing 
powers and extensive reading. His latest book ( i) gives an excellent 
and lifelike narrative of a trip made by two boys up one of the 
greatest and least known of American rivers, the mighty Yukon, 
which pours through the frozen wastes of Alaska its vast flood, 
hardly less than that of the Mississippi, and an account of their 
varied experiences among the Eskimo and Indian natives, at the 
mission stations, and with the adventurers of the newly discov- 
ered gold-fields, and finally their long and perilous journey on 
snow-shoes and dog-sledges over the 700 miles between the head- 
waters of the Yukon and the Pacific, which at last brought them 
to their friends at Sitka. The adventures described have all the 
characteristics of fearful and unexpected hazard and equally un- 
expected deliverance delightful to romance- lovers of every age. 
Besides the two young heroes, who are well contrasted and are 
both fine fellows, there are two equally well-drawn villains, who 
meet their due deserts, and a jovial and hearty old sailor, who is 
an amusing compound of Long Tom Cofiin and Cap'n Cuttle. 
The numerous illustrations, by W. A. I^ogers, really illustrate the 
text ; and there are several appropriate photographs of natives and 
local scenes. Although the book is styled a "sequel" to an 
earlier publication, an introduction, judiciously furnished, enables 
the reader to comprehend it as an independent narrative. 

The next book on our list (2), by Margaret Compton (Miss or 
Mrs.?), is of a different cast, thQugh it has some qualities not un- 
like those of Mr. Monroe's volume. In place of one well-told 
story, it has many, which furnish a great deal of curious informa- 
tion ; and the drawings by Mr. Greenough show imaginative power 
and artistic taste in happy correspondence with the stories. These 
are folk-tales of the American Iiidians, derived by the author, as 
we learn from her prefatory note, from the Government reports of 
Indian life, preserved in the Smithsonian Institution, and from 
the contents of the standard works of Schoolcraft, Copway, and 
Catlin. But readers who tnay seek these stories, as now told, in 
these authorities, will be disappointed, as any investigator would 
be who should seek the originals of the charming German tales of 
the brothers Grimm by the firesides of German peasants. The 
elements of the tales will all be found, but not in the romantic or 
amusing forms into which literary tact and talent have woven 
them. What will chiefly strike any person learned in folk-lore, 
who reads the tales in the present work, will be the fact that so 
many of the characters and incidents resemble those of the Ger- 
man peasant stories. Wizards and witches, giants and dwarfs, 
wolf-men and magic swans and strange animal transformations, 
belong to the primitive beliefs of both races, and show how nearly 
akin in mental traits are the different septs of humankind. But 
while these comparisons will interest older students, young read- 
ers will find sufficient attraction in the wild and weird incidents of 
the stories themselves, and will hardly be aware of the actual 
knowledge which they are gaining from the perusal. 

Mr. and Miss Eickemeyer, who give in their handsome book 
(3) an account of their tour " Among the Pueblo Indians," are a 
youthful brother and sister, who introduce themselves in a pre- 
possessing photographic frontispiece, standing in front of the 
" prairie-schooner," or canvas-covered wagon, in which the prin- 
cipal part of their tour in the Pueblo region was made. The cur- 
ious civilization which has been found to prevail in that region, 
and which contrasts widely with the common notions respecting 
Indian savagery, has attracted many students during the last half- 
century, none of whom have been enabled by years of study to 
give much better descriptions than have been furnished by our 
travellers from a few weeks of hasty, though by no means care- 
less, observation. Their account, however, has the advantage of 
being the latest study of a state of society which is rapidly chang- 
ing, and of giving the first impressions which it affords to the 
unaccustomed eyes of intelligent and art-loving American ob- 
servers; for, despite the foreign name, the authors display in 
their work the genuine patriotism of native Americans. One 
could wish that the Americanism had been of a cast which would 
have forbidden them to speak of Indian men, women, and chil- 
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drcn by the nicknames of "bucks/' ••squaws," and "pap- 
pooses ** — terms now rejected from the literary dialect of the 
class to which, judging from other evidences, the authors should 
belong. This, however, is the only serious fault to be found with 
the style of this generally well- written volume, which, in liberal- 
ity of sentiment and the amount of information it affords, is highly 
creditable to the authors. The Pueblo villages visited by them 
were San Ildefonso, Cochiti, Santo Domingo, and, last but not 
least, the often described and always attractive Taos, the Paris of 
Pueblo-land. The authors took with them two kodaks, of which 
the results appear in many effective photographic illustrations, 
which happily enliven and supplement the text. This deals with 
the striking natural features of the country, the peculiar habita- 
tions of the people, either clay-built cottages or many-storied and 
many-peopled piles, their social customs, forms of government, in- 
dustries, schools, and sports, — their primitive commerce and cur- 
ious currency of shell-money, and various other interesting char- 
acteristics. Some of the kodak pictures are devoted to the trav- 
ellers themselves, whose picturesque progresses, encampments, 
and amusing adventures in their ••prairie-schooner" are duly 
recorded. They make a quite sufficient story for the satisfaction 
of the holiday reader who may have the good fortune of perusing 
this pleasantly instructive book. 

••The Knight of Ubcrty" 

A Tale of thi Fortunes of Lafayette, By Hetekiah Butterworth. lUust, 
by ff, Winthrop Beirce. D, Appleton <5r* Co, 

It is well for the boys and girls of America to read of such 
a noble, unselfish man as the Marquis de Lafayette, and to re- 
call the debt which America owes him. Mr. Butterworth says 
that, though written after the method of fiction, nearly all the in- 
cidents in this volume are historical, and that the story of young 
Huger is substantially true. At La Grange, Lafayette's home, 
there hung, and probably still remains, a portrait bearing this in- 
scription: — •• Francis K. Huger, presented to Genl. La Fayette 
by the City of Charleston. " In his father's house, when a child, 
Francis first saw the Frenchman, and was greatly impressed by 
him. He became his ideal, and when he had grown to manhood 
an opportunity came by which he could serve his hero. While 
studying on the Continent, Huger met at Vienna a German student 
named Eric Bollman, who was well acquainted with American 
affairs, and shared the young American's interest in the French 
nobleman. It was at the time when the General had been seized 
by the Austrians and imprisoned — no one, not even his family, 
knew where. 

At the peril of their lives, these two undertook to liberate him. 
They succeeded in discovering that he was hidden in the prison of 
Olmiitz, and with great acuteness effected his escape. Unfortu- 
nately. Lafayette was retaken and returned to Olmiitz; Huger 
and Bollman were captured and imprisoned. They had failed in 
giving him his liberty, but had revealed his prison to the world. 
Mr. Butterworth gives a long letter from Mme. de Lafayette, 
written from Olmiitz in 1796, to Dr. Bollman, in which she assures 
him of her own and her husband's gratitude, and desires him to 
convey the expression of their gratitude, admiration and regard 
to Mr. Huger. Mr. Butterworth writes in a manly style— concise 
and clear, — which will attract boys and their elders alike. The 
illustrations are a pleasing feature of the book. 

«« English Seamen" 

Southey's lives of the Elizabethan admirals and pirates is a 
work to which modem research has found little to add in the. way 
of substantial truth, while at the same time it is more delightful 
reading than most fiction that deals with sea rogues and sea 
heroes. The lives of the admiral Howard who defeated the Ar- 
mada, the bold buccaneers, Hawkins and Drake, Clifford Earl of 
Cumberland, who of mere choice spent his patrimony in plunder- 
ing others, and Cavendish, who, having first "consumed his 
whole estate in extravagances, " took to the pirate's trade to recover 
himself — these specimen pages have been selected from the great 
mass of Southey's work to fill a substantial volume edited by Mr. 
David Hannay. The proportion of one gentleman rendered 
famous by fortune to four scoundrels preeminent for their crimes 
of all sorts, is probably a fair one, and gives the reader a proper 
idea of the beginnings of the English navy. Southey seldom 
openly defends the proceedings of these sea tramps, who burned 
and plundered whatever came in their way, marooned their own 
sick comrades, quarrelled continually among themselves, and fled 
at the least show of resistance. Mr. Hannay is less judicious, 
and tries to make out some sort of a case for them, with very 



poor success. They were exactly such men as the famous vikings 
of old and the African adventurers of the present day, or as our 
own border-ruffians, who sell rum and rifles to the Indians, and then 
provoke them to war and massacre. Their great achievements 
were the burning of defenceless towns and villages and the scuttling 
of merchant-vessels. They died hard when run into a corner, 
and took their pleasure when they could like riotous cowboys 
on a frolic. They had few virtues and many vices ; but it is 
precisely such characters as we would, not care to meet in real 
life whose doings furnish the most entertaining reading. (Stone 
& Kimball.) 



««5onie Ancient Englisli Houses" 

By Elizabeth Hodges, G, P, Putnam s Sons, 
The great houses of England, such as Chatsworth and 
Arundel, have already been sufficiently described, but there was 
room for such a book as this, which deals with those of the sec- 
ond or third class, so to speak. It covers only a small portion of 
the field, however, as all of them are located in the pleasant 
counties of Gloucester and Warwick. There are careful descrip- 
tions of the architectural and antiquarian features of each house ; 
but the title-page, which promises not only archaeological, but 
personal and historic details, is amply justified. Indeed, for the 
general reader the chief interest of the book will lie in the very 
full and readable sketches given of the history connected with 
these houses, and of the families and personages, more or less 
distinguished, through whose hands they have passed, or with 
whom they are associated. The author seems to have spared 
no pains to trace through all kinds of authorities anything which 
would illustrate her subject : and while there are a few little slips 
on which it would perhaps be pedantic to dwell too harshly in the 
case of an antiquary of the fair sex, we may congratulate her 
(from the general reader's point of view again) on having brought 
together such a mass of interesting information, and thrown so 
much fresh light on a variety of periods in the past history of 
English life. Forty illustrations, many of them full-page, give a 
good idea of the present condition of each house, or of note- 
worthy details, and add to the attractiveness of the book. 



«« The Secret of tlie Court '* 

By Frank Frankfort Moore, y. B, Lippincott Co, 
In this story Mr. Moore brings the occult science of the 
ancient Egyptians into relations with modern English life in a se- 
ductive manner. There is always something fascinating about 
the idea of a great secret handed down through the ages by a 
chosen few : when the mystery is no less than the means of bring- 
ing life from death, and when one of its possessors is presented 
to us as an inhabitant of a Kentish village, the thing becomes 
thrilling. We think that the author has improved on •* Zanoni" 
by interspersing his narrative with good up-to-date conversation 
(rising sometimes to the height of epigram), and by varying its 
setting of the Egfyptian desert with a picture of English country . 
life. From the opening scene, where Arthur Hampden is knocked 
on the head by a Bedouin robber and picked up by his old friend. 
Dr. Sefton, the story moves along with sufficient consistency. 
We are on the track of discoveries, stimulated by the weird scene 
in the great Court when the sleepers awake, and are nearly as 
sorry as Sefton himself, when Hampden decides for marriage in 
preference to research. The girl, however, throws him over for 
his brother, and he is set free, returning home some time later to 
find her just dead. As the two explorers of strange mysteries 
have just succeeded in their quest of the all-powerful secret, their 
arrival is very timely, and they proceed accordingly to try it on the 
dead girl. What the result is, it would be hardly fair to the 
author to reveal in this place, as we are prepared to advise the 
curious to read his book, which is distinctly worth the reading. 

«« Boolcbindings Old and New " 

Notes of a Book-Lover, By Brander Matthews, Macmillan <5r* Co, 
The special point about this book by Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews lies in what he has to say about new and ••commercial" 
bindings. Old bindings are not an inexhaustible theme, and much 
has of late years been written about them. When he says that 
there are ••at present in Great Britain and the United States bind- 
ers whom no one has a right to pass over in silence," his state- 
ment may be questioned, at least as regards the United States, 
unless he means to include the bindings of cloth or paper that are 
generally looked upon as no bindings at all. Mr. Cobden-Sander- 
son, it must be admitted, has turned out much good work of orig- 
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inal design, of which Mr. Matthews illustrates several examples ; 
but it would be hard to name another English binder, or any 
American now at work, of equal merit. In his essay on •*The 
Outlook for the Future,** the author runs over the list of foolish 
oddities which book-lovers, despairing of art, have invented, such 
as insertions of cameos and enamels, bindings of snake-skin and 
dog-skin, and the like ; but is forced to conclude that the one 
thing needful is the artistic binder capable of making his own de- 
signs and working independently. 

. There are probably book-lovers enough in America who care 
for and appreciate good bindings to support such a man, should 
he show himself ; but, as yet, the man has not appeared. There 
is consolation, however, for the lover of books who is not too well 
supplied with this world's goods, in the great improvement which 
this decade has witnessed in commercial bindings. Mr. Matthews 
is alive to this important fact, arid gives a good deal of space and 
many illustrations to the artistically designed (though mechanically 
executed) book-covers of the day. 

«« Washington in Lincoln's Time'' 

By Noah Brooks. The Century Co, 
Mr. Brooks frankly admits that his book has been compiled 
largely from the newspaper letters which he wrote from day to 
day. There is something of a flavor of journalism about a num- 
ber of its pages ; and yet, after all, if a man is a newspaper corre- 
spondent, why should he not write like one? The main point is that 
the author enjoyed exceptional facilities for gaining information as 
to the true inwardness of the great events of those days, not only 
from his professional position, but also because of his personal 
footing of unusual intimacy with the President. This gave him 
opportunities for familiar intercourse with Lincoln that were 
scarcely equalled by anyone outside the circle of official relations. 
Moreover, the very fact of the record made from day to day be- 
ing preserved in a fixed form, gives a certain guarantee of accu- 
racy, which could hardly attach to mere memories of a period 
now becoming so far distant. It would seem that after the copi- 
ous flood of reminiscences of Lincoln which has been poured 
upon the country during the past few years, hardly anything 
could remain to add to the mimoires pour servir that have ac- 
cumulated in such prodigious quantities ; but the relations which 
Mr. Brooks held with the President justified a certain unofficial 
freedom in the discussion of the situation which gives us a clearer 
insight into the mind of the man than we are always able to attain 
from the other authorities. There is a great deal in the book that 
is interesting, outside of the lines which we have indicated. The 
great political movements of 1862-5 ^^^ described at some length, 
and there are portraits, in less detail than the central figure, but 
clear and lifelike, of all the great statesmen of the time ; and the 
impressions gained of them are peculiarly vivid from the fact of 
their being recorded at the tiipe and on the spot. 



«<La Chartreuse de Parme' 



lUus. 



emphasise such details as are characteristic or significant, leaving 
something to the reader's imagination. Such a process would 
have improved '* La Chartreuse de Parme,'* in which at present 
one cannot see the wood for the trees. Even so fervent an ad- 
mirer as Balzac regretted that the author had not used the pruning- 
knife on this book. Yet, if the strong situations and affecting 
crises had been treated. with proper emphasis, the fault complained 
of would have been less conspicuous. But the low relief in which 
these are depicted gives one the impression that small things and 
great are alike unimportant — the moral of Ecclesiastes, untem- 
pered by a faith in Providence. Beyle declared that his irony was 
a mask assumed in order to conceal his tender sensibility. With 
less of self-consciousness, he might have dispensed with a mask so 
unpleasing. It is notable that the Waterloo campaign, described 
with a grotesque and harrowing realism, gave occasion for some 
of the best-remembered scenes of the novel. When a Frenchman 
can mock at military glory, his illusions have perished indeed. 

Poetry and Verse 

Stevenson's **Child*s Garden of Verses" is as much a clas- 
sic of juvenile literature as his ' * Treasure Island. " And what 
greater joy can there be in the world of childhood than a dearly 
loved book illustrated with beautiful pictures, that the eyes may 
feast as well as the ears, and the little brains combine the two im- 



By Henri Beyle, Trans, from the French by E, P, Robins, 
vols, George H. Richmond (Sr* Co, 

This translation, which bears the imprint of the De Vinne 
Press, is a very handsome production. It contains thirty illustra- 
tions, mcluding a portrait of the author, admirably etched by Mer- 
cier from V. Foulquier's design, and the edition is limited to 750 
copies, printed on antique laid paper. The translation betrays a 
remarkable acquaintance, on the translator *s part, with vulgarisms 
of the Bowery type. As a romancer, Stendhal will never be pop- 
ular with English-speaking readers, though in his native land the 
taper of his fame burns with increasing brightness. ** La Char- 
treuse " is a cynical, depressing story of illicit love and petty 
court intrigue, with scarcely a scene or a character that one re- 
members with unalloyed pleasure. As a pitilessly truthful 
' * human document ** it has undoubted value, though its moral tone 
is hopelessly, because unconsciously, degraded. The hero is a 
Catholic priest who successfully resists the fascinations of his 
aunt, devoting himself in preference to a married woman who is 
not of his own blood. This sort of thing is treated as though it 
were a matter of course, and one's sympathy is invited for Fab- 
rice and his Claire, who are made as amiable as the author knows 
how. 

StendhaKs prime fault as a writer of fiction was his tendency to 
overload his narrative with details. In this he was true to his 
own belief that ' ' il n*est point de sensibility sans details, " and that 
'* the public wants little, true facts about a passion or a situation 
in life." One may grant so much, without admitting the fitness 
of Stendhal's method. It is the romancer's business to select and 




pressions and make them more lasting and complete. Few books 
lend themselves better to sympathetic illustration than the '* Child's 
Garden of Verses," and Mr. Charles Robinson has made the best 
of his opportunity and produced a set of drawings that in delicate 
fancy and whimsical tenderness equals Mr. Stevenson's words. 
(One of the daintiest of them is reproduced herewith.) This 
illustrated edition is handsomely bound in blue, with a design 

in gold. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) A new edition (the 

thirty-first) of ''The Fireside Encyclopaedia of Poetry," compiled 
and edited by Henry T. Coates, has had the advantage of re- 
vision at the hands of the compiler, and may be said to be one of 
the best books of its class. The plan of classification followed is 
based on the subjects of the poems. Thus there are * * Poems of 
Infancy and Childhood," "Legendary and Ballad Poetry" and 
••Humorous and Satirical" poems. (Porter & Coates.)-^ — ••A 
New Library of Poetry and Song," the compilation edited by 
William Cullen Bryant in 1870. appears in a new edition, with se- 
lections from recent authors and a •• Dictionary of Poetical (Quo- 
tations " giving no less than 1 5,000 references. Among the more 
recent writers referred to are Emma Lazarus, James J. Roche, 
Eugene Field, Sidney Lanier, Robert L. Stevenson, Bliss Car- 
man and Walt Whitman. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert). . 
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Mr. W. D. Howells is so far like the master of his choice, 
Tolstoi, that it would be useless to judge him simply as an artist, 
and unfair, probably, to take his philosophico-religious utterances 
as coming from the very depths of his soul. His ** Stops of Va- 
rious Quills " are, as we suppose the title to imply, expressions of 
various moods, not influenced by the desire to produce some- 
thing artistic, which results frequently in making the thought fit 
the word rather than the word the thought ; but their interest 
would be that of a confession — if the author had anything to 
confess. We learn that he feels melancholy in November, and 
that time goes more dully with him now, in middle age, than it 
did when he was younger. Like Omar Khayydm, he objects to 
being here, and still more to being forced to quit — he docs not 
know why. But his objections have not the pungency of the 
Persian's. Mr. Howard Pyle's head-pieces seem intended to in- 
tensify the note of conventional melancholy which we find in the 
poems. We must say that to us it appears that both poet and 
artist are doing in the name of sincerity work which they do not 
much enjoy or believe in^ (Harper & Bros.) 

* ♦ ♦ 

'•The Story of Rosina, and Other Verses, "by Austin Dob- 
son, illustrated by Hugh Thomson! Where could a more de- 
lightful combination be found? Both Mr. Dobson and Mr. 
Thomson are eighteenth-century men, but all the verses and all 
the pictures in this volume do not belong to that time. We prefer 
both author and artist when inspired by the past century, but 
they are good enough in any period. As a holiday present. ** The 

Story of Rosina *' will have few rivals. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott has a song about **A Mes- 
sage." But, manlike, the message was his, and the best use he 
could find for the wind was to carry it for him to his best girl. 
'* The Magic House," after which his book is called, comes perhaps 
nearest to being poetry of all the things in it. It is "sensuous " 
with musk and dusk and golden sunsets and musical winds ; but 
it is neither simple nor impassioned, and the author's versification 
might be improved by diligent study. The less one has to say, 
the more neatly should he contrive to say it. (Copeland & Day.) 
The Homeric (or Pigrean) account of the terrific war be- 
tween the Kings Puff- cheek and Gnaw-crust and their hosts has 
been done into English verse, in the measure of Drayton's * *Nym- 
phidia," by Miss Jane Barlow. To which " Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice " Mr. Francis D. Bedford has furnished effective bord- 
ers and illustrations and a symbolic cover design. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) Anew edition of Longfellow's ''The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish " is distinguished by many pretty illustra- 
tions by Messrs. George H. Boughton, Frank T. Merrill, D. C. 
Hitchcock and other artists, and by twenty pages of notes, also 
illustrated. (Houghton, MifHin & Co.) 

* * * 

That discontent with the thing accomplished, which is the 
spring of progress, has resulted in old Celtic poetry in a refine- 
ment like that of nature, the product of endless endeavors to 
make the expression suit the idea at all points. Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, in his *' Poems," seems to have acquired this leading char- 
acteristic of his models, the bards who sang of Ossian's visit to 
the land of youth, and the day of destruction at Cnoe an Air. 
His longest poem, '* The Wanderings of Usheen," is based upon 
the first-mentioned lay, of which it is at times a pretty close 
translation. But he has added incidents from other sources, and 
much that is wholly his own, with such skill as never to strike a 
false note. A drama in verse, ''The Countess Cathlccn," deals 
with later superstitions, and may be compared with the mystical 
plays of Calderon. The shorter poems and ballads that follow 
are all in the same strain of dainty and wilful fancy. We must 
remonstrate against the introduction of still another new way of 
misspelling Gaelic words. We are used to Ossian, which is 
nearer in form to the Gaelic than Mr. Yeats's •* Usheen." It 
should not be difficult for the reader to learn the Gaelic sounds of 
the vowels and the aspirates, and he would then find little diffi- 
culty in the Gaelic spelling. (Copeland & Day.) 

4t * * 

Thoreau as a poet was not only no artist, but much addicted 
to concittu a fashion which he probably picked up from injudicious 
reading of the Elizabethans. His sins of this sort count for more 
than Whitman's, and he has less that is alike strong and onginal 
than either Whitman or Emerson, both of whom could sing on 
occasion. Still, there is much thought in his few poetical pieces 
that is worthy of preservation, and Messrs. Frank B. Sanborn and 



Henry S. Salt have done well in collecting them, and restoring to 
them the shape, clumsy though it be, that Thoreau gave them. 
They make a pretty little volume in apple-green buckram. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) "The Lyrical Poems of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney," being all of his " Astrophel and Stella " and a large selection 
from the ** Arcadia" and from **Certaine Sonets" and other 
poems, give in small volume sufficient from which to form an 
independent judgment of a poet who has been much praised, and, 
latterly, little read. Few readers will, we believe, agree with Mr. 
Ernest Rhys, who writes the biographical and critical introduc- 
tion, that Sidney is likely to become again popular. We should 
have to restore the Elizabethan age for that. But of those whose 
reading enables them in a measure to do so for themselves, many 
will doubtless be always ready to give him a place in their affec- 
tions, if it should be only because he reflects so well the fashion of 
his time. The frontispiece is an etching of Penshurst, Sidney's 
home. (Macmillan & Co.) 

♦ ♦ It 

A GENTLE SPIRIT was extinguished, a facile pen arrested, 
when James G. Burnett — son and namesake of an actor once well- 
known but now for a quarter of a century dead — breathed his last 
at San Antonio in the spring of 1894. A lawyer by profession, 
but a writer of verse by choice, he found himself obliged to give 
up the pursuit of his vocation in early manhood ; but his avoca- 
tion became doubly dear to him then, and the poets' comers of 
some of the leading magazines and weeklies were enlivened from 
time to time by the outpourings of his humorous, sentimental 
muse. Up to the day of his death, in his six-and- twentieth year, 
he continued to defy a mortal malady by putting his fancies into 
verse. The amount of his production was not great, but it has 
proved sufficient to fill a prettily printed memorial volume, which 
appears this week under the title of " Love and Laughter: Being 
a Legacy of Rhyme. " A photograph of the author is its frontis- 
piece ; and a brief but warmly appreciative biographical sketch 
bears the signature of Mr. William Winter, who finds a congenial 
theme in the blighting of a promising talent and career. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 

Books for the Young 

Of Col. Thomas W. Knox's •* Boys' Life of C^neral Grant" 
we can only say that it is a satisfactory book for the audience for 
which it was written. It goes into many details of Grant's in- 
fancy — giving even his weight at birth, — but records thoroughly, 
impartially and with just patriotic pride the important episodes oif 
his great career. The book contains a frontispiece portrait and 

many illustrations. (The Merriam Co.) A pleasant story 

of life at a big English school is Mrs. L. T. Meade's '* Girls Old 
and New." The book is full of movement and action from first 

page to last, and it is healthy in tone. (Cassell Pub. Co.) 

Two STORIES of adventure, •* The Young Cascarillero, " by Marl- 
ton Downing, and "Colonel Thomdike's Adventures," by Harry 
W. French, are bound together in one volume, under the title of 
the first-named story, which deals with the experiences of a boy in 
the forests of Ecuador. The second tale takes the reader every- 
where — to the arctic zone, Paris during the siege and the Indian 

jungle. (Lothrop Pub'g Co.) Mrs. Laura E. Richards 

has added a new volume, ** Hildegarde's Neighbors," to her excel- 
lent Hildegarde series, which now contains four volumes. Hil- 
- degarde's innumerable girl friends in real life will be delighted, we 
know, to meet her again — delighted, also, to make the acquaint- 
ance of her neighbors, who are very lovable people, indeed. (Estes 
& Lauriat.) 

♦ 4( * 

A COLLECTION of Norwegian folk and fairy-tales, collected by 
P. C. Asbjornsen, and told ** 'Round the Yule Log," has been 
translated by H. L. Brockstadt and illustrated by J. L. Bridgroan. 
(Estes & Lauriat.) "Spot" is the autobiography of a fox- 
terrier, told by himself to an ingenious machine called the cyno- 
graph, and deciphered by means of a code by his master. Spot's 
reminiscences begin almost with his birth, but deal largely with 
the strange bipeds that are called human. The big house-cat of 
his first master gives him some startling information anent me- 
tempsychosis, which we recommend to the attention of what there 
is left of the Theosophical community ; and he has a narrow escape 

from a vivisectionist. (Thomas Whittaker.) A houseful of 

children in the country has furnished material for a pleasant, healthy 
and simple story to Elizabeth W. Timlow, who is a new writer for 
the young. Her book will surely please its audience. It is called 
«* Cricket," and is illustrated by Harriet R. Richards. (Estes & 
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Lauriat.) ''Half a Dozen Boys," by Anna Chapin Ray, is 

an everyday story about boys who are "all real boys." We have 
the author's word for it. She claims to be able to lay her finger 
on the harum-scarum Teddy and the irrepressible Phil; and if they 
no longer hold skeins of yam for Mrs. Carter, or restrain Fuzz 
when he would make a dash at a nanny goat, they are perhaps as 
well employed at Yale or at sea. The illustrations in pen-and-ink 
are by Frank T. Merrill. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

♦ * * 

The twenty-second volume of 5/. Nicholas {"t^o^. 1894-Oct. 
1895) has made its appearance in the well-known red, black and 
gjld covers. The contents of these two well-printed parts shows 
the same variety of subjects and contributors, the same unifortn ex- 
cellence of matter and manner. Among the most popular books 
published this season there are several that have first appeared 
serially in the pages of St, Nicholas during the year, among them 
being Palmer Cox's new Brownie book, Howard Pyle's **Jack 
Ballister," Albert Stearns's '* Chris and the Wonderful Lamp," 
**A Boy of the First Empire." by Elbridge S. Brooks, ''The 
Quadrupeds of North America," by W. T. Hornaday, and ** The 
Horse Fair," by James Baldwin. Of a more serious turn are 
articles on •* Famous American Authors," by Prof. Brandcr Mat- 
thews, ••The Last Voyage of the Constitution," by S. G. W. 
Benjamin, •• Flags and What They Tell " and «• Lights and What 
They Tell " — two papers on signalling, — by Ensign John M. Elli- 
cott, and Theodore Roosevelt's * • Hero Tales from American His- 
tory," since gathered into a volume. Sport is, as always, well 
represented, and the woman of the future certainly has equal 
rights in these pages with the man of to-morrow, for her special 
wants and cravings are satisfied with a number of stories and ar- 
ticles written specially for her. Of poems and fairy-tales (among 
them a Jungle Story by Mr. Kipling) and other good things, there 
is no end in these pages, and the illustrations are of the best. 
(The Century Co.) 

♦ ♦ * 

Madame Eugenie Foa's •• Boy Life of Napoleon " has been 
adapted and extended from the French, and the illustrations, by 
Vesper L. George, show the future Emperor leading his fellow- 
pupils at the Brienne school in defence of their snow fort, stalking 
about in front of his Corsican grotto, telling his uncle, the Canon, 
that he never lied, and making love as * • Lieutenant Puss-in-Boots. " 

(Lothrop Pub'g Co.) Henry Christopher McCook, whose 

work as a naturalist is well known, and who was almost as much at 
home among Scotch Brownies and Pixies as among American 
butterflies and spiders, is the author of an entertaining and in- 
structive book for children, in which the wonders of science and of 
fairy- lore are blended. "Old Farm Fairies" is the record of a 
summer campaign against King Cobweaver's Pixies, in which it 
appears that they — that is, the Spider Pixies — have preceded man 
in the invention of many warlike accessories, such as balloons, 
temporary bridges, traps, towers and so forth. An appendix ex- 
plains such allusions to insect habits as may not be perfectly plain, 
and which the clever illustrations by Mr. Dan Beard and other artists 
do not fully elucidate. (Philada. : George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

♦ » ♦ 

If for no other reason, the bound volume of Harper*s Round 
Table for 1895 should be welcome to all boys and many of their 
elders for its useful and plain bicycling maps. They include the 
neighborhood of New York, Long Island, Staten Island, Philadel- 
phia and its neighborhood, Pater^on and its surroundings, and 
Boston, and give routes for trips of two days and more— one from 
New York to the Hub, for instance. It is to be hoped (and it is 
reasonable to expect) that these maps will be published separately, 
on a larger scale, for the use of bicyclists generally. Among the 
rest of the contents of these 1096 pages we mark passim W. 
Hamilton Gibson's natural history papers, Elbridge S. Brooks's 
articles on ••Great Men's Sons," which have been published in 
book-form, the ••Interscholastic Sport" series. Prof. William 
Davis's interesting papers on the moon and •« The Earth Yester- 
day, To-day, To-morrow " ; and a host of stories, plays, historical 
papers, tales of sport and adventure, serious and gay, instructive 
and quite innocent of that admirable quality — all going to make 
the old weekly more popular from year to year. In the course of 
1895, the name of the periodical was changed — a dangerous pro- 
ceeding which only a firmly established publication can attempt. 
Of the illustrations we have not space to speak at length. The 
statement must suffice that they are numerous and excellent, and 
that a portrait of Washington forms the frontispiece of the vol- 
ume. (Harper & Bros.) 



New Books and New Editioiis 

In ••Robert Louis Stevenson," Prof. Walter Raleigh of 
Liverpool has contributed an appreciative critical essay to the 
rapidly growing list of Stevensoniana. The fine courage and ro- 
mantic imagination of Stevenson appeal strongly to this writer, 
who betrays a scarcely reasonable antipathy to the modem school 
of realists. Here is a couple of sentences that Stevenson him- 
self might have written: — •• For the most part the romantic ker- 
nel of a story is neither pure picture nor pure allegory ; it can 
neither be painted nor moralised. It makes iis most irresistible 
appeal neither to the eye that searches for form and color, nor to 
the reason that seeks for abstract truth, but to the blood, to all 
that dim instinct of danger, mystery and sympathy in things that 
is man's oldest inheritance — to the superstitions of the heart." 
That is a truth which many good writers fail to perceive. (Ed- 
ward Arnold.) The motto from Horace — ** difficile est 

proprie communia dicere," — which Mr. James Henry Hallard has 
prefixed to his •• Gallica, and Other Essays" might serve as a 
criticism of the book. For the difficulty of Mr. Hallard's task is 
more conspicuous than his own success. The late Matthew 
Arnold, to whose memory the work is inscribed, was a master of 
the art in question, but we fear that his mantle has not fallen on 
Mr. Hallard. In writing of Corneille, Racine and other French 
authors, he is fond of assuming a primer-like simplicity, which 
may be critically sound, but is certainly commonplace. This 
characteristic is relieved by an occasional display of the freakish- 
ness which Arnold noted and condemned in the writings of his 
countrymen. We are far from saying that Mr. Hallard's book is 
devoid of merit ; on the contrary, it will have a real usefulness to 
students of French literature. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 



We reviewed Theodore Roosevelt's monograph on •• New 
York " in the Historic Towns series at the time of its first appear- 
ance, and need only to note the addition in the new edition, just 
published. It consists of a postscript of ten pages, dealing exclu- 
sively with what might be called Dr. Parkhurst's Revolution. In 
clear and concise phrase, and with close grasp and insight, the 
author gives a picture of the local political situation, showing why 
it is that the saloon-keeper, who is politician, vote-solicitor, fur- 
nisher of club accommodations and general manager, is usually 
the master of the situation. He shows, also, how a corrupt ele- 
ment of the party which professes to be the better of the two is 
always ready to sacrifice principles for spoil. Pointing out the 
good that has been done and hinting at the possibilities of a de- 
cent and clean administration, the author closes with an optimis- 
tic but chastened view of the ifuture. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

•« Froissart," by Mary Darmesteter, translated from the 

French by E. Frances Poynter, is an excellent account of the life 
of the old chronicler, his journeys into England and to and from 
B6arn, his childhood in Hainault the **Chevalereux." and the 
writing of his immortal book. The illustrations are woodcuts and 
photographic engravings after old miniatures of the burial of 
Richard II., with torch-bearers on either side of his open hearse, 
of the unlucky sat3rrs of Charles VI., the sudden death of Gaston 
de Foix, and battles and tournaments and proclamations in plenty. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 



De Amicis's delightful account of •• Spain and the Spaniards," 
translated from the tenth Italian edition by Stanley Rhoades 
Yarnall, makes just the sort of book that can be acceptably illus- 
trated by photographic process. Accordingly the publishers have 
filled their two handsome volumes with photogravures of archi- 
tecture, everyday life, scenery and works of art. Several of those 
belonging to the first two classes are, themselves, of considerable 
artisticmerit— -we would instance the •* Andalusian Peasant Girls " 
descending a flight of steps piled with flowers, and the ••Water- 
Carrier" in Volume I., and the •• Street in Toledo." -The Tower 
of the Seven Floors, " • • The Court of the Myrtles " and other 
views of the Alhambra in Vol. II. The two volumes are put up 

in a neat, cloth-bound box. (Henry T. Coates & Co.) The 

Student's Edition of Irving's •* Sketch-Book" comes to us 
complete in one volume, neatly bound in gray. The text used is 
that of Putnam's complete edition of 1848. which was revised by 
Irving. Mr. William Lyon Phelps has added a few explanatory 
notes and a biographical and critical introduction. The type is 
large and readable. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
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Having completed a round dozen of books about New Eng- 
land and Che regions adjacent, Samuel Adams Drake adds a thir- 
teenth, on ••The Campaign of Trenton, 1776-77 " With admirable 
impartiality and vi/idness he describes the battles around New 
York, showing how the Americans were completely out-generaled 
and put to the run. The retreat through the Jerseys, however, is 
shown to have been masterly and scientific, and the grandeur of 
Washington receives new lustre. Without waste of words, with 
a few luminous notes and an occasional map or diagram, Mr. Drake 
tells the story of the darkest of the Revolutionary days, and how 
Washington brought hope by his decisive strokes at Trenton and 
Princeton. One defect in the work is that the author is evidently 
not well acquainted with either the local traditions or the writings 
of the men of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, while so thoroughly 
saturated with the writings of the men of England and New Eng- 
land, that his picture is at certain points exaggerated and dispro- 
portionate. Following the precedents so often furnished by writers 
from the region of Boston, he makes the soldiers of Stark and 
Glorer the real backbone of the army, whereas the battle of 
Princeton was won practically by Philadelphia troops. Though it 
is possible that Mr. Drake has been over the battlefield of Prince- 
ton, it does not seem so to the reviewer, who has spent many an 
hour studying the topographical and personal details of this cam- 
paign. The book, which is based on original sources, appropriately 
follows, in order of time, the erection of the splendid monument 
recently dedicated at Trenton. (Lee & Shepard.) ' 



Owen Wister's sketches of •* Red Men and White " deal with 
the West of the near past, as romantic as the middle ages in 
Europe, but, as yet, too near for us readily to appreciate the ro- 
mance. •• We have taken the ages out of their processional ar- 
rangement and set them marching disorderly abreast in our wide 
territory," says the author; and in his book he gives us a view of 
the awkwardest part of that awkward squad, as it was the day be- 
fore yesterday. He shows us how an Indian prophet grows to 
power, how white traders help him to perform miracles with cheap 
chemicals, and many other scenes of Indian and white life on the 
border of civilization. The illustrations are by Frederic Reming- 
ton. (Harper & Bros.) That those friends of our child- 
hood in philibeg and tartan, Miss Jane Porter's ''Scottish Chiefs," 
cried their slogans and brandished their claymores in very picturesque 
places we always knew. We pictured them to ourselves pinna- 
• cled like goats upon inaccessible crags, or keeping watch and ward 
behind ruined battlements. We are charmed to discover from the 
excellent photogravures which illustrate a new edition of the ro- 
mance that the haunts of Wallace and Macgregor were all our 
fancy painted them. In them we see the towers of Stirling, the 
gleaming waters of Loch Katrine, the fine eliptical arch of the 
•* Auld Brig o' Doon," the mirrorlike Loch Awl and the roofs of 
«• Auld Reekie," and find it easy to people them with heroic fig- 
ures. The two volumes are well printed and prettily bound. (T. 
Y. Crowell & Co.) 

4t * ♦ 

••A Lady of England" is the leading title of ••The Life 
and Letters of Charlotte Maria Tucker." by Agnes Gibernc, a 
well-printed volume of more than five hundred pages, illustrated 
with portraits of Miss Tucker and her sister Laura. It will be 
welcome to two classes of readers: those personally interested in 
the lady and her literary career ; and those more particularly in- 
terested in missionary enterprises in British India, where the lat- 
ter years of Miss Tucker's life were spent. As a writer she is 
well known by her pen-name of "A. L. O. E.," the initials of 
*• A Lady of England," which appears on the title-page of nearly 
a hundred books published in England and nearly half as 
many smaller ones translated into Oriental languages for mission 
use in India. Her letters fill about two-thirds of the present vol- 
ume. Many of them are devoted to her missionary experiences, 
but all might well have been weeded of trivial details, which even 
the two classes of readers mentioned above will not care for. For 
other readers the book might have been cut down without serious 
loss to one-third of its present bulk. The profits derived from its 
sale are to be *• apportioned among the Missionary Societies in 
which Miss Tucker was especially interested." (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) William Winter's •• Old Shrines and Ivy," 

in its own field a book as good and interesting as any ever 
published, has been added to the attractive, handy and readable 
Miniature Series. 



•• King Lear " is the latest issue in the excellent Temple Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, and deserves all the praise given to the earlier 
booklets of the series, though it is peculiarly difficult to do justice 
to this greatest of Shakespeare's works in the small compass of 
explanatory and critical matter allowed by the plan. The frontis- 
piece is a view of the Shakespeare Cliff at Dover. (Macmillan & 

Co.) Mr. L. B. Seeley's extremely entertaining ** Horace Wal- 

pole and his World " appears in a new and cheaper edition. The 
book is all the better for being almost entirely made up of selec- 
tions from Walpole's letters, connected by a slight but sufficient 
thread of biographical and explanatory matter. This makes a 
roost lively and interesting picture of the political and social life of 
the time. Here and there, however, the text should have been 
revised for this edition. On page 57, for insunce, we read that 
portraits of the three Ladies Waldegrave, from originals by Rey- 
nolds, •• are included in this volume " ; but they are not here, the 
only illustration of the book being the frontispiece, a portrait of 
Walpole from Sir Thomas Laurence's painting. (Imported by 
Charles Scribncr's Sons.) ** A Pocket History of the Presi- 
dents of the United States " is a minute booklet, containing por- 
traits of the Presidents of the United States, with biographical 
sketches, the date of admission, population, established wealth and 
area of the different States, and other information regarding the 
national treasury, army and navy, etc. The book can be easily 
slipped into the waistcoat pocket. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 

4t 4t * 

That immortal hero, Daudet's ''Tartarin of Tarascon," 
reappears in a new dress of pale green cloth with gilt trimmings, 
which will recommend him to a holiday welcome. The photo- 
gravure portrait in the frontispiece should tempt the stranger to 
seek an introduction to the original in the pages that follow, and 
the old friend to renew his friendship with the adventurous hunter. 
The pen-and-ink sketches that are liberally sprinkled through the 

book add to its attractiveness. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) The 

pocket edition of Charles Kingsley's ••Hereward the Wake" 
is the most compact form in which this novel, one of the author's 
best, has been presented. The type, though small, is clear, and 
the general make-up of the book extremely neat. (Macmillan & 

Co.) Kenyon West's ••The Laureates of England " covers 

the history of the laiireateship from Ben Jonson to Tennyson, 
and adds specimens of the work of each poet to a sketch of his 
life and literary career. More than half of the volume is devoted 
to Wordsworth and Tennyson, which is well, for the work of 
most of the earlier laureates, like Tate, Rowe, Eusden, Cibber. 
and Pye, has little interest except to the curious student of for- 
gotten literary history. In this reprint, a number of new illustra- 
tions by Frederick C. Gordon has been added. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) 



The Lounger 

Mr. Andrew Lang wishes to make a covenant with Mr. Israel 
Zangwill: Mr. Lang is tired (and so are most people) of •• The 
Woman 

Who Did • Wouldn't 

Didn't Couldn't, 

and so on," of whom Mr. Zangwill has much to say in his depart- 
ment in The Pall Mall Magazine, •* Well," says Mr. Lang, •* if 
Mr. Zangwill can be induced to take the pledge against * women 
who, ' I will abandon any three of my King Charles's (or Prince 
Charlie's) heads which he may select." I would suggest this 
simple form for the pledge: — •• If you Lang will, I. Zangwill." 

* * « 

I quite agree with Mr. Lang that •• The best way to treat such 
trash — tasteless, ignorant, vulgar, debased — as most of these 
Women Who's books, is to say nothing about them. They are, 
commonly, mere indelicate claptrap, inspired by a love of noto- 
riety, and a plentiful lack of sense, humor and grammar. " 

* * * 

In a notice of Prof. Brander Matthews's •• His Father's Son," 
in Longman's, Mr. Lang catches (it seems) the author of •• Ameri- 
canisms and Briticisms " napping. While reading the book, which, 
he confesses, held him •* with its glittering eye," he made a list of 
••what some persons might call 'Americanisms,' " such, for in- 
stance, as 

•'•the tail end of a jag,» * he rushed out and bought every extra,' 
• Pierce had the Barataria Consolidated lease the Smithville and Athens 
railway,* • he had Mary go to the most expensive dressmaker,* 'appro- 
priate scare-heads* — I htul made a list of , similar idioms; but why con- 
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sider so curiously? It may be just as good English — in America — to say 
* he had Mary go to the most expensive dressmaker • as to say * he made 
Mary go,» or * induced Mary to go,* or 'tempted her to go,* or what you 
please.'* 

Notice, that I said **it seems." Prof. Matthews is hardly the 
maQ to be caught napping where his own hobby is concerned. 
If I were one who wagered, I would wager something pretty that 
Prof. Matthews will turn the tables upon Mr. Lang and show that 
**had" used in the sense in which he uses it is not only good 
American, but old English. Prof. Matthews is a dangerous man 
to controvert on his own ground. 

* * * 

Apropos OF this subject, I read an interesting communica- 
tion in last Saturday's Evening Post, by Frances A. Hoadley, on 
the study of English. What she says is quite true. There is not 
enough attention paid to this important study in American schools. 
Perhaps it is as well in the present generation, for very few teach- 
ers are safe instructors in pronunciation. ** Educated persons." 
says this writer. **are mixed as to the words 'precedence' and 
* precedent, ' and so mispronounce both. " Now, there is the whole 
situation. ** Educated persons " in this country are just as likely 
to mispronounce words as the uneducated. That a man is a 
scholar and a poet will not prevent his rhyming ''gone" and 
**dawn,"or ''pen^'and **been." A clergyman may be gradu- 
ated from a university and a divinity school, but that is no guar- 
antee that he will not preach about * • Gawd. " As for * • dawg, " that 
is about the only way any American, educated or uneducated, pro- 
nounces the name of man's best friend. The prununciations that 
are the most offensive of all to my ear are ** wawsh" for wash, 
"Jawn" for John, "Awrange" for orange, **cawrespondent " 
for correspondent, **waunder" for wander, etc. And they are 
not confined to the illiterate. 

4t ♦ * 

It seems to depend a good deal upon what part of the country 
the speaker comes from. I have heard New England men . who 
were college graduates talk about '' Mappers'* Magazine and de- 
scribe a coat as a *'cut." In any other country you learn the 
correct pronunciation of words by listening to educated men, but 
you cannot do so in the United States. A man with us may be, 
as Mr. Lang says of himself, educated till he drops, and yet he 
may pronounce incorrectly. I don't say that he will, but I say 
that he may. There is nearly always a shibboleth, and none is 
more common than the simple little word which 999 people out of 
every 1000 pronounce ** wuz." I am glad to see that the subject 
of the study of English is being agitated. That, at least, is o step 
in the right direction. The time was, and not so long ago, when 
we would have denied that there was anything wrong with our 
pronunciation. Now that we acknowledge the wrong, let us make 

haste to right it. 

♦ ♦ It 

The Aldine Club gave a dinner last week to Police Com- 
missioner Roosevelt, and many publishers, authors and journal- 
ists attended it. Mr. A. W. Drake was entrusted with the prep- 
arations for the affair, so far as they were purely aesthetic ; and 
his sense of the artistic had a fine struggle with his sense of the 
humorous — one result of the conflict being the ranging on the 
snowy cloth of a number of bottles made in exact imitation of 
policemen's clubs, each supporting a graceful flower ; and another 
the appearance, in front of Mr. Roosevelt's plate, of a squad of 
Brownie policemen, who solemnly nodded their big heads as the 
Commissioner entered the room and took his seat. In the centre 
of the table, the spot being carefully guarded by these manikin 
patrolmen, was a large glass beer-mug, with a light shining dimly 
through its sides, bearing the inscription "Closed on Sunday." 
Remington's bronze, **The Bronco- Buster," raised its forefeet 
menacingly near the head of the nearest guardian of the peace. 
This, and an Indian headdress, near-by, remin<Jed the company 
that the President of the Police Board was a ranchman, in days 
now past. At one end of the table was a muzzled tiger, at the 
other a miniature snow-covered street. This last feature was re- 
peated on another of the three tables, the central figure being an 
image of Col. Waring in his natty hansom, surrounded by a row 
of diminutive carts filled with powdered sugar and sugar in 
lumps. For, besides Mr. Roosevelt, Col. Waring was the Club's 
guest that evening, as well as Police Commissioners Parker and 
Andrews, and President Low of Columbia; and after dinner 
there was no end of off-hand speech-making and informal talk, 
and that general sense of good feeling and good-fellowship that 
makes every Aldine night a thing to be remembered. 




A NUMBER of the late Alexandre Dumas'sbio^graphers lay stress 
upon his "deep and touching afifection for his illustrious father." 

He refused to enter the 
French Academy be- 
cause it ignored his fath- 
er, though he did join it 
after the latter's death. 
Almost the last literary 
labor that he was en- 
gaged upon was the 
editing of a complete 
edition of his father's 
works, which, he took 
great pride in telling, 
are more popular to-day 
than ever. News comes 
from Paris that M. Du- 
mas left an estate worth 
about $600,000. Not 
bad for a mere writer! 
The son of a genius and 
the grandson of a war- 
rior, Dumas was a manly 
man as well as a great man-of-letters — a staunch, unswerving 

friend. 

« ♦ ♦ 

Mr. George H. Fitch is doing good work in San Francisco 

by calling the attention of the readers of the Chronicle to good 

literature. 

4( * * 

There is a readable account of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, by 
Mr. James MacArthur, in the December Bookman, Speaking 
of his experiences as a lecturer, Mr. Mabie gives an interesting 
anecdote of the late George Wm. Curtis. Mr. Curtis told him that 
when he began to speak in public, he went to a well-known 
speaker for some words of advice. The latter said : — *' To begin 
with, Curtis, despise your audience, and regard yourself as su- 
perior to them." In relating this to Mr. Mabie, Mr. Curtis said: — 
' ' I knew very little about public speaking then, but I knew that 
that was wrong. I have always treated my audience as made up 
of my equals, because I have believed that half the men to whom 
I speak could speak as well as I, if they had the same opportun- 
ities of training." Mr. Curtis was perfectly right, not perhaps in 
the latter half of his statement, but about the way to treat an 
audience. The average American is pretty quick to detect **a 
certain condescension " in public speakers as well as in foreign- 
ers, and if he finds it. he is not only indignant, but disgusted. 

The Drama 

Henry Irving and Ellen Terry 

Henry Irving's individuality asserts, itself so strongly in 
many of his best-known impersonations, that only the older gen- 
eration of theatregoers, familiar with his whole professional career, 
realizes the fact that he is one of the most versatile actors of the 
last fifty years. That his range is great, everyone knows who 
has seen his Louis XI. and Dr. Primrose, his Hamlet and his 
Mai vol io, but comparatively few New Yorkers were prepared for 
the striking exhibition of versatility which he afforded the other 
evening, at Abbey's Theatre, when he appeared first as Don 
Quixote in W. G. Wills's one-act sketch remotely founded on the 
masterpiece of Cervantes, and secondly as the old Corporal in 
Conan Doyle's little play. ** A Story of Waterloo." In both his 
triumph was absolute, and in both it was due wholly to sheer act- 
ing power, the effect being entirely independent of the material 
provided for him by the dramatist. Mr. Wills's piece,' except in 
the brief opening scene, is little better than a travesty, without 
' reverence, insight, or intrt-est. His portrait of the Don is amer^ 
outline, groteisque and farcical, but devoid of humorous sugges- 
tion or satirical significance. In the hands of an ordinary player 
it would be meaningless, but Mr. Irving clothes the skeleton in 
such a wealth of imaginative detail that it becomes a living actu- 
ality, a realization in form and spirit of the original conception. 
His success, of course, is due, in some measure, to natural quali- 
fications. His face and figure enable him to reproduce with ex- 
traordinary fidelity the type agreed upon by the most famous illus- 
trators. 

He looks as if he had stepped out from one of Dora's pictures. 
But this happy accident, although it increases the effect of his per- 
formance, has nothing to do with the surpassing^erit and 
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sioa of it. He supplies not only the portrait, but the personage. 
His Don is extravagant and fanciful, as he should be to enforce 
the point of the satire, but not unreal. His absurdity is obvious, 
but his sincerity, his gravity, his enthusiasm and his exquisite 
courtesy command respect and sympathy. The madness of the 
man is indicated with extraordinary subtilty in facial expression, 
and especially through the medium of the eyes. From first to last 
he is a gentleman, with a natural refinement and distinction, 
which never desert him for an instant, and become strangely pa- 
thetic in contrast with his surroundings. Even in the rough horse- 
play of the inn-yard, in his utmost humiliation, he preserves a touch 
of the heroic, and his gross delusion excites quite as much pity 
as merriment. In respect of technical finish and constant main- 
tenance of the assumed character, this study will bear compari- 
son with the finest of Mr. Irving's achievements, and it is almost 
entirely free from those tricks of speech and gesture which are 
commonly supposed to be habitual to him. 

In "A Story of Waterloo," which will certainly be seen here 
again, his metamorphosis is so complete that his identity might 
well be doubted. Here he appears as a nonagenarian corporal, 
who won a medal at Waterloo for his heroism in driving a pow- 
der-wagon through flames to the aid of his regiment. His por- 
trayal of extreme, but comparatively vigorous, old age is lifelike to a 
most remarkable degree, full of elaborate detail showing the re- 
sults of close observation, but without any approach' to exaggera- 
tion. The vanity, the querulousness, the lapses of memory, the 
slow, uncertain gestures, the abstraction and other attributes com- 
mon to advanced senility, are portrayed with convincing and 
pathetic naturalness. The piece itself has neither plot nor action, 
nor any pretence of literary excellence, its conspicuous merit being 
the commonplace simplicity of its dialogue and incidents. In it, 
as in "Don Quixote," the cfifect is dependent wholly upon the 
acting. The old man eats his breakfast, swallows paregoric for 
the relief of his "tubes," repeats his story two or three times 
with parrot-like reiteration, illustrates the position of the forces 
at Waterloo by the aid of his pipe and various other articles, com- 
ments unfavorably upon modern uniforms and armaments, refers 
constantly to his idol the •• Dook," and so forth — other characters 
being introduced merely as provocatives to his garrulity. Mr. 
Irving interprets the various moods of the ancient warrior with 
really wonderful skill, and a quaint humor that is irresistible. At 
the last he electrifies the audience with an unexpected and start- 
ling death-scene. The Corporal, wearied with much talking, falls 
asleep in his chair and dreams of Waterloo. Suddenly he springs 
erect, his vigor momentarily restored,' cries out "The Guards 
want powder, and, by God, they shall have it," and falls dead. 
Mr. Irving does this magnificently, provoking such enthusiasm as 
is seldom witnessed in a theatre. To win such complete triumph 
in two characters, so widely different, is a great achievement. 

There is not much to be said of "Journeys End in Lovers' 
Meeting," a "proverb " by Mrs. Craigie. It is cleverly written, 
but scarcely credible. A husband, returning unexpectedly at mid- 
night, surprises his wife, who is innocent of all evil intent, with 
an importunate lover. The lady conceals the intruder in an ad- 
joining room. Her husband, who has been neglectful of late, 
expresses contrition, recalls happier days, refers to the poetry 
which he used to read to her, and declares that he could find the 
book (which is in the same room with tfie lover) blindfolded. She 
takes him at his word, blindfolds him, and so gives the hidden 
suitor a chance to escape. The weakness of the piece is disguised 
by the delightful art of Ellen Terry, who plays the wife with a 
vivacity, grace and archness all her own. Her management of 
the scene with her husband is as skilful an exhibition of feminine 
diplomacy as anyone could wish to see. 



riusic 

rUssenet's ** La Navarraise** 

Massenet's one-act opera, " La Navarraise." was produced at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Dec. 1 1. This work, of which 
the libretto is by Jules Claretie and H. Cain, was written especially 
for Mme. Emma Calv6, who appeared as Anita, the unfortunate 
subject of the story. The little tragedy which forms the plot of 
the opera has been recounted sufficiently in the daily papers. It 
is well made and would, with a few slight changes, make a telling 
one-act play for a Duse or an Olga Nethersole. But it is entirely 
unsulted to operatic treatment. The incidents succeed one another 
with such rapidity that the play of emotions is altogether too swift 
in its movement to admit of good musical treatment. The result 
is that Massenet's score is disjointed, fragmentary^ noisy and un- 



melodious. Indeed, the auditor becomes a spectator and sees a 
drama which is expressed in action, but not in music. Mme. 
Calv^'s performance of Anita is one that no other operatic actress 
could give. It is as individual as her lovely and fascinating 
Ophelia, though it is different in every essential. Yet it is not 
wholly satisfactory from causes over which the artist has no con- 
trol. That same rapidity of movement that prevents good music, 
precludes the possibility of broad acting. Mme. Calv6 is bound, 
much of the time, merely to suggest Anita's emotions and rush 
forward to the next incident. It is a distinct character that she 
presents, but one not completely embodied : and she has but little 
opportunity for the display of her high ability as a songstress. 
Excellent aid is given her by M. Lubut as the lover, M. Castelmary 
as his father, and M. Plangon as a veteran general. The opera had 
been well rehearsed and the warlike details were well carried out. 



The Fine Arts 

Art Notes 

A PRIZE OP $100 is offered for the best design for a book-plate 
for the Authors Club,, the design, or an essential part thereof, to 
be also suitable for a seal. The competition is open to all on the 
following conditions : The prize will be adjudged by a Committee 
chosen by the Council of the Club ; the successful design to be 
the property of the Club ; all designs to be exhibited for a reason- 
able period; drawings to be furnished on or before i Feb., 1896; 
communications to be addressed to the Secretary of the Authors 
Club, Carnegie Building, Fifty-sixth Street and Seventh Avenue. 

— The Autumn Number of Modern Art contains good pho- 
tographic reproductions, uncommonly well printed, of a charcoal 
sketch of a landscape by Anton Mauve, and of one of Pierre 
Puvis de Chavannes's characteristic decorative paintings, "Au- 
tumn. " The title-page has an effective border designed by Mr. 
Louis J. Rhead. 

— A collection of paintings in oil and water-color, by Mr. Will 
S. Robinson, has been on view in the new Manual Arts Building 
of the Teachers' College, on Morningside Heights. The works, 
which were mostly views of coast scenery in New England and 
Holland, are luminous yet rich in color, and broadly but firmly 
treated. " A Dutch Boat Drying Sails," a large marine, " Surf." 
" The Sun on a Misty Morning " and several other paintings show 
remarkable skill in rendering subtle effects of light and atmos- 
phere. The new schools, we may add, make an imposing block 
of brown-stone buildings, with architectural features of a Gothic 
cast. They are situated between Amsterdam Avenue and the 
Boulevard, opposite the new Columbia College grounds. The 
various schools of drawing and painting, carving, modelling, car- 
pentry and metal-working are well fitted up, and the new depart- 
ment is thoroughly equipped for a useful career as a high school 
of- manual training. 

— The Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art have de- 
clined to accept the eighty-eight paintings, all said to be by old 
masters, bequeathed to the Museum by the late James Renwick. 
The reason for this action has not been made public, but is under- 
stood to be a doubt as to the genuineness of the works. 

— A handsome stained-glass window, intended for the library of 
the Young Men's Christian Association of Troy,N. Y., has been ex- 
hibited for a few days at the studios of the Tiffany Glass Co., in 
Fourth Avenue. The subject is " The House of Aldus," with the 
great painter displaying an example of his work to the Doge and his 
suite. The artist, Mr. Frederick Wilson, has taken full advantage 
of the magnificent costume of the time to fill his composition with 
rich and glowing colors. The main subject is surrounded by a 
broad arabesque border. 

— The private view of the sixty-fifth annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts will take place on the 
evening of Dec. 21. 

— The statue of Victor Hugo for the Place Victor Hugo in Paris 
will not be ready before 1900. The pedestal will be rock roughly 
hewn out in the form of the Isle of Guernsey ; the poet will stand 
on the highest point, facing southwest and resembling vaguely the 
headland of Cherbourg. The letters he wrote in exile to his inti- 
mate friends are also to appear in 1900, together with two volumes 
of unpublished papers, written in Guernsey, to be called "The 
Ocean and the Depths." 

— The Heine Monument Committee has withdrawn its offer to 
present to the city Prof. Herter's Heine Monumental Fountain, the 
rejection of which was recently recommended to the Board of Park 
Commissioners by the National Sculpture Society. 
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Mr. Stedman on Mr. Frothinghatn 

The Memorial Exercises held at Carnegie Music Hall, on 
Dec. 8, in honor of the late Octavius B. Frothingham, were at- 
tended by fully 2000 people. The speakers of the evening were 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, Mr. George Haven Putnam, 
Justice George C. Barrett and Prof. Felix Adler. Mr. Stedman 
spoke as follows : — 

••When the death of Mr. Frothingham was announced, ten 
days ago, and the press recalled the facts of his notable career, I 
am sure the emotion felt by many of those, in this city, who for- 
merly sat under his teachings, was, like my own, of a somewhat 
unusual nature. There was, of course, the pang felt by all who 
knew and revered him, as we realized that the end had finally 
come — that we should neither read nor listen to words of his again 
— that the last faint but possible chance of a return to his former 
embassy was closed forever. With this, however, was mingled 
singularly the reflection that long ago in his case, as related to 
ourselves, the • bitterness of death ' was passed — that sixteen 
years ago he went from us almost after the wont of a prophet 
when translated, or of a philosopher who withdraws himself utterly 
from the world and his disciples, knowing that his work is done. 
•* A man has two earthly lives. He lives, moves, and has his 
corporeal being ; he is visibly before us ; he enters the shrouded por- 
tal, and of what may lie beyond it, as yet we do not know. But 
his second earthly life is the image and memory of him which re- 
main in the minds of all who have known him. One by one all 
these must take their leave, and with each exit the second life of 
which I speak diminishes. 

* * 1 do not recall another modem instance of a spiritual teacher 
and leader who impressed himself upon life and thought in so 
vital a way — who really built up a stronghold and filled it with 
zealous adherents, — and then ceased his work at what seemed its 
best moment, so suddenly and unexpectedly. We knew, and in 
this instance knowledge was soon confirmed, that what Mr. Froth- 
ingham did was always for the wisest of reasons. But to many it 
has almost seemed, except for an occasional book or essay from 
his elegant pen, as if he were disembodied indeed, as if he lived 
only in the thoughts of those who loved him, who were enfran- 
chised by his teachings, and sustained by his own ' great hope.' 
As one of the least of these, his image and his work were never 
more vividly before me, and never more endeared to thought, than 
at this moment, before this audience, so much greater, yet, with 
its varied types, having so much in common with that which he 
gathered with so much regularity in Masonic Hall." 

Mr. Stedman then went on to say that he would give merely 
his general impressions of Mr. Frothingham gained, during the 
six years he knew him. '* The meeting-place," he said, he had 
*• once heard compared to the Cave of Adullam. But those who 
resorted to it were not the city's outlaws — they were the fine and 
strong and thoughtful and receptive spirits who above all de- 
manded freedom of criticism, the right to investigate, and a manof 
the highest culture and the most unflinching honesty as theinspirer 
of their earnest work and contemplation. Undoubtedly that loyal 
congregation, in which Jew and Gentile and the stranger within 
our gates sat side by side, was drawn and held together by the 
power and personality of Octavius Brooks Frothingham. You re- 
member him as he stood every Sunday on the platform — a New 
Englander of the New Englanders, — an Athenian of ancient Athens 
as well ; his manly but refined figure, carrying itself with the 
scholar's unconventional grace ; his penetrating, and often inspired 
blue-gray eye ; his manner, a little reserved and rigid in the be- 
ginning, but soon warming into elegance of bearing and gesture, — 
his speech, at first half-impeded, but ere long sonorous and that of 
the orator and poet. " 

After an animated description of Mr. Frothingham 's manner of 
speaking on the platform, Mr. Stedman continued: — **Deep 
down in him was the stern, unflinching, obstinate honesty of the 
Puritan. If he had lived in Massachusetts 1 50 years ago. accept- 
ing, like everyone else, the premises of the time, he would have 
been a Jonathan Edwards. As it was, we had in him the poetry 
and stern sincerity of a nineteenth-century Edwards forced to deny 
the ancient premises, in the light of modern scholarship, of the 
modern humanities, and, above all, of the science that now illu- 
minates the thinking world." 

Speaking of the unique and remarkable leadership of Dr. Adler. 
Mr. Stedman said that the difference between the two congrega- 
tions is that between the pure and the applied mathematics, and 
closed his remarks by saying: — *• I have spoken of the first and 
second period of a man's earthly life. There is a third that, in the 



case of a man noble and creative, outlasts bodily existence and 
the formal memories of him, and that is the unending life — as far 
as this planet is concerned — of the spiritual vibrations which he 
sets in play — 

" The star may vanish, — but a ray 

Sent forth, what mandate can recall ? 
The circling wave still keeps its way 

That marked a turret's seaward fall; 
The least of music's uttered strains 
Is part of nature's voice forever ; 
And aye beyond the grave remains 

The great, the good man's high endeavor ! " 



London Letter 

The celebration of the Carlyle centenary was formally in- 
augurated on Wednesday, when Mr. John Morley presided over a 
meeting at the South- West London Polytechnic, Chelsea, con- 
vened for the purpose of handing over the house at 24 Cheyne 
Row in trust, as a memorial to the Carlyles. There was a large 
attendance ; and among those present were Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Lord Carlisle, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. Mundella and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison. The • * feature " of the occasion, of course, was 
Mr. Morley's address. It was a fine and impressive speech ; and 
I fancy that readers of The Critic cannot fail to be interested by 
a few extracts. Of Carlyle's character, he spoke as follows : — 

" I think it cannot be denied, whatever we may think of certain indi- 
vidual opinions of his, that he was the foremost figure in English litera- 
ture during a considerable portion of his life and the life of most of us 
here. He is called very often, almost habitually, a name from which I 
dissent. He is called the Sage of Chelsea. I think that a sage is jus 
what he was not. In my judgment it is the very last word that ought to 
be applied to him, and I believe I know at least one — lam not sure that I 
do not know two— residents of Chelsea at this moment to whom I would 
more willingly give the name of sage than Carlyle. A poet, an artist, a 
prophet, a preacher, if you will, but the very opposite of a sage, because 
I, for my part, and I hope you will not think me pedantic, prefer to re- 
serve that particular word for men in our own day like Goethe, Words- 
worth and Emerson. Carlyle was far too stormy and tempestuous a per- 
son ; he was too systematically opposed to anything like balance. He was 
so uniformly on the side of emphasis, and over- emphasis, that I beg you 
when you use the word sage to consider whether you are using the right 
word. Carlyle honoured no two men more than Goethe and Emerson ;. 
no two men did he less resemble. Far from him was their radiant sanity 
of vision and their serene humanity. All this was clear enough from his 
books, but when he was dead there came out nine or ten volumes about 
his life. When these volumes of autobiography and correspondence 
appeared, the world was for a moment shocked. A critic had said that 
Carlylism is the male of Byronism. It is B3rronism with a bass pipe and 
shaggy bosom — but the temper of Carlylism is the temper of Byronism. 
Well, the revelation of Carlyle's tempestuousness provoked the same sort 
of outcry after his death, as followed some revelations with respect ta 
Lord Byron during his life. I think that this point has been thoroughly 
well dealt with by my distinguished friend, Mr. Frederic Harrison. Mr. 
Harrison, it seems to me, has put one aspect of it, at all events, in the 
right way. He says that everything in the little house, so far as its past 
is concerned, ought to be regarded as something that happened at Brob- 
dingnag, that we ought to resort to the scale of Brobdingnag in order to 
form a moral judgment. * There was a giant who lived in it ; the hus- 
band and the wife railed at one another, like the giant and giantess in a 
fairy-tale. The cocks and the hens were as large as ostriches, and screamed 
and crowed with the power of a steam whistle, and the smallest creature on 
the bed is as big as a hedgehog.' You must remember, when you are for 
the moment estranged and alienated by these so-called revelations, that you 
are dealing with a man and also with a woman who were not ordinary 
persons, and used very strenuous language, and experienced very profound 
emotions upon what most of us would find tolerably ordinary occasions, 
calling for no such display. That Carlyle was not a patient man, that 
he thought ill of his age, that he considered many of his contemporaries, 
even eminent contemporaries, as really poor creatures — we knew. I 
have said just now he did not resemble Emerson, and on the particular 
points raised by these biographies and autobiographies, it would no- 
doubt have been much better if he had taken a piece of advice which 
Emerson gives. 'One topic,' says Emerson, * is peremptorily forbid- 
den to all rational mortals, namely, their distempers. If you have not 
slept, or if you have slept, or if you have the headache, or leprosy, or 
thunderstroke, I beseech you by all the angels to hold your peace and not 
pollute the morning. Come into the azure and love the day.* It would 
have been much happier for Carlyle, his teachings would no doubt have 
been much wiser if he had taken that lesson to heart. But we have to 
take the genius of Ctrlyle's kind as we find it, and we ought, in my 
humble judgment, to be grateful when we get it." 

To Carlyle's attitude towards America, and to sociological 
problems generally, Mr. Morley made a few pregnant allusions : — 

' ' He was uniformly unfavorable to America and American institutions, 
but even towards America there is a passage in his letter to Emerson ii> 
1 87 1 which showed he was well aware some of 4iis propositions were 
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untenable, and he was constantly ready to modify extravagant opinions. 
The preacher of the doctrine of hero-worship, who was constantly calling 
upon nations and peoples to get their strong man, and all would go well, 
even he was so open to the teaching of events that he practically admit- 
ted a democratic and self-governing community was pushing through one 
of the most difhcult tasks any community had to face with a success that 
might have been looked for in vain with a Frederick William or anybody 
of that stamp. All the most interesting questions are incapable of an- 
swer, and that is true of the interesting question whether the chief works 
of Carlyle, as it has been put by a distinguished critic, belong to that class 
of works which attains increasing power, or to that other class which ef- 
fects great things for one or two generations, and then becomes practically 
obsolete. Some think they will ultimately tend to fall into the latter 
class rather than the former. My own judgment is — I am not going to 
prophesy, I reserve all prophecies for nearer fields— my own impression 
is that their day will not be over for a very long date. It is quite true 
that a man who writes in dialect, as Carlyle did, is heavily handicapped. 
The classic writers are those who have written English and not Carlylese, 
and I am one of those for whom, in spite of great attractions and merits 
of Carlylese, the English language is good enough. It is quite true, also, 
that many of his estimates and verdicts, both on great men and great 
events, -will not stand. It is inevitable with the changes of things that 
some of his principles, if they ever ought to have stood, will certainly 
stand no longer. But when you have made all the deductions you please 
under each of these or other heads, there are in Carlyle's writings su 
many powerful things, mainly fortifying and invigorating things, so many 
beautiful and tender things, of which you may say, as he says, that they 
are woven of rainbows on a ground of eternal black." 

The exhibition of relics, now open at the little house, was, of 
course, packed with visitors throughout the day. The collection is 
of a somewhat depressingly journalistic calibre ; containing, I mean, 
the sort of articles that always catch the eye of the interviewer, 
and are not of the essence of the man to whom they belonged. 
Still, the Greek and Latin grammar which he used at school, his 
writing-desk and his chair are relics which have their interest. 
His pipe is there, and his match-box ; also his card-case and a 
flask, but these are the inessentials to which, I fancy, a true lover 
of Carlyle must take exception. Every man has a card-case, and 
most a pipe : one does not choose them to 6t one's idiosyncracies ; 
and in only the most thin-drawn sense can they be called personal 
relics. 

Meanwhile, other tributes to Carlyle's memory were made in 
other places. At Ecclefechan, his native village, the day was a 
holiday. A wreath of immortelles, said to be the gift of the Ger- 
man Emperor, was placed upon the grave, and relics were dis- 
played in the house of his birth. At Edinburgh, Professor Masson 
presided over a memorial dinner. Trifles, these, no doubt, and 
yet they are wholesome indications that the influence of Carlyle is 
still alive among us, that his strenuous lessons of sincerity are not 
yet forgotten. 

I mentioned some while ago that Mr. Stanley Wcyman medi- 
tated an appearance as dramatist ; and it now seems that London 
playgoers are shortly to see the little romantic drama • • For the 
Cause," which was originally published, in England by Chapman* s 
Magazine, and in America by the Bacheller Syndicate. The lit- 
tle piece was produced at Clifton towards the close of November 
for copyright purposes, and aroused the enthusiasm of local crit- 
ics. It will probably not be long before it is found in the evening 
bill of one of the London theatres. 

The Minster has been bought by the Artistic Supply Company, 
which will bring out the January number. The new editor is Mr. 
Ernest B. Smith, who has been Mr. Jerome's lieutenant on To* 
Day from the inception of that paper to the present time. Mr. 
Smith, I understand, means to make the new Minster as unlike 
the old as possible. It will deal largely with politics, adopting an 
* Imperialist ' tone, and, besides a supply of fiction, there will be ' 
essays of a light but literary turn. In an early number, I am 
told, Mr. Zangwill will enroll himself among the poets. 

On Monday last Mr. Edmund Gosse delivered, at the London 
Institution, to a crowded room, a sympathetic and moving address 
upon ** Robert Louis Stevenson." Mr. Gosse, who spoke, of 
course, with knowledge, made allusion to the personal charm which 
Stevenson always exerted upon his friends — a charm which, with 
everyone who shared his confidence, speedily transmuted friend- 
ship into affection. The lecturer told, moreover, several fresh and 
characteristic anecdotes, and quoted from one or two of Steven- 
son's letters. The address was enthusiastically received. 

The theatres are faring but ill in the interval before the Christ- 
mas holidays. '* The Manxman *' was a complete failure, and ran 
-for no more than twelve nights. "The Benefit of the Doubt," 
which began so brilliantly at the Comedy, has ceased to attract ; 
and the last nights are announced. There is to be a new piece, 
a military drama called *' Tommy Atkins," at the Duke of York's, 



and ''The New Boy" has had to be revived at the Vaudeville. 
*• Trilby," however, is doing a good business; and Mrs. John 
Wood's revival of ' * The Riv^s " seems a popular success. Mean- 
while, the pantomimes are preparing apace. Mr. Oscar Barrett's 
** annual " at the Lyceum is to be ** Robinson Crusoe " ; and I am 
told that it will be even daintier than ** Santa Claus." Sir Augus- 
tus Harris, of course, will *' surpass himself" at Drury Lane, 
Life will be lively in another three weeks ! 
London, ii Dec. 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



Chicago Letter 

••Unto him that hath shall be given," should be the motto 
of the University of Chicago, for it has the faculty of attracting 
thousands, as a flower attracts bees. So rapidly has the endow- 
ment been increased that it is difficult to keep count of it. The 
latest accession was the gift by Miss Helen Culver, last Saturday, 
of $1,000,000 for the department of biology. By the conditions 
of Mr. Rockefeller's gift of Nov. 2, this ensures still another mil- 
lion from him, thus doubling its effectiveness. Miss Culver is a 
cousin of the late Charles Jerold Hull and the heir to his large 
estate, and towards him she displays the most delightful, rever- 
ential gratitude. Hull House, the famous social settlement con- 
trolled by Miss Addams and Miss Starr, was once Mr. Hull's 
home ; and several years ago Miss Culver relieved the residents of 
the payment of rent on condition that it should receive his name. 
She has lived quietly and never in any way sought to make her- 
self conspicuous, so that the Trustees of the University were en- 
tirely unprepared for her present munificence. Her letter of pre- 
sentation is dignified and in the best possible taste. It begins : 
••It has long been my purpose to set aside a portion of my estate 
to be used in perpetuity for the benefit of humanity." She adds 
that after carefully considering the matter, she concluded ••that 
the strongest guarantees of permanent efficient administration 
would be assured if the property were entrusted to the University 
of Chicago." She makes the condition that, wherever it is suit- 
able, the name of Mr. Hull shall be used to designate buildings 
and endowments, thus relegating herself entirely to the back- 
ground. After consultation with Dr. Harper, she provides that 
the gift shall be used to expand the resources of the present bio- 
logical departments. About one-half is to be used for land, 
buildings and equipment, and the remainder for endowment and 
research. Extensive lectures on science, with special reference to 
sanitation and hygiene, shall be delivered, it is stipulated, on the 
West side. Dr. Harper and Prof. Charles O. Whitman, head of 
the Department of Biology, are naturally jubilant over the pros- 
pects which now open before them. So far as their plans are 
formulated at present, about $300,000 will be used for a labora- 
tory on the site of the University ; a station for the study of sub- 
terranean fauna and flora will be erected on either the Atlantic or 
the Pacific coast; and near the Yerkes Observatory on Lake 
Geneva there will be an inland station • • for the study of animal 
and vegetable life of land and sea." Miss Culver's gift has addi- 
tional importance from the fact that it opens the way for the med- 
ical college which Dr. Harper has long wished to establish. 

Second in importance only to the one just mentioned, is Mr. Ed- 
ward E. Ayer's recent gift to the Newberry Library. This con- 
sists of his valuable collection, gathered with great care and en- 
thusiasm through many years, of nearly 5000 volumes of Americana. 
The material it contains in regard to the early history of this con- 
tinent is priceless to students and historians, and it will make the 
Newberry Library a place of pilgrimage. It would be almost im- 
possible to duplicate many of these first editions ; and the resources 
of the collection on the subjects of the Indian race and the early 
explorers are limitless. A year or so ago, Mr. Ayer presented to 
the Field Columbian Museum his collection of Indian relics and 
curiosities, which was exhibited during the Fair in the Anthropo- 
logical Building. There it attracted much attention because of 
the beauty and variety of the work it contained. In this city, 
therefore, through the medium of these two gifts, one can acquire 
a wholesome respect for the Indian and a deserved admiration for 
his intuitive sense of art and his resources in producing it. 

The recent retirement of Dr. John Henry Barrows from the 
pulpit of the First Presbyterian Church is a belated outcome of 
the now historical Parliament of Religions. Dr. Barrows was chair- 
man of the committee which planned and organized that Congress, 
and it was he who was mainly responsible for its overwhelming 
success. It is not altogether surprising, therefore, that his inter- 
est in other nations and their beliefs should have been sufficiently 
aroused to cause him to make his present resolution. He accepts 
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the responsibility of the lectureship endowed some months ago by 
Mrs. Caroline £. Haskell, and will deliver courses of lectures upon 
Christianity in the large cities of India What Suami Vivekananda, 
Mazoomdar and some others did for the religion of the Hindoos 
in this country. Dr. Barrows will try to do for our religion in 
theirs. It is a difficult task that he has undertaken, but his dig- 
nity, forbearance and eloquence will serve him well. 

Several exhibitions were opened at the Art Institute, last week, 
but they cannot divert attention from the splendid showing made 
by the Glasgow men in another room. The Palette Club occupies 
two galleries, the Art Students' League and the work of Mr. Orson 
Lowell one large one, and the paintmgs of flowers and fruits by 
Mr. C. P. Ream another of smaller size. The Palette Club is 
composed exclusively of women, and, though 1 hesitate to admit 
it, is sadly in need of a little masculine vigor and virility. From 
this generalization I hasten to except the work of Mrs. Alice Kel- 
logg Tyler and Miss Pauline A. Dohn; but this has all been exhib- 
ited before. Mrs. A. Van Cleef Dodgshun has some good small 
landscapes, Miss Ellen Dabney sends a study of marshes and one 
of the sea and a capital water-color study ; and in the last-named 
medium Miss Beatrice Wilcox has some charming flowers. But 
beyond these the general effect is strangely weak and pallid and 
uncertain. The Art Students' League emerges much more suc- 
cessfully. One is perhaps less exacting in regard to these students, 
and it is certainly hard to find much originality among them ; but 
they observe carefully, and their work is sincere and honest. Miss 
Mabel Key, the President of the Club, has the most noticeiable 
work in the collection — two portraits, well-studied, reserved in 
color and vividly expressive of character. There is comparatively 
little figure work shown, but Miss Wilcox sends a study of a girl, 
successful in color, Miss Martha Baker some clever portraits in 
black-and-white, Mrs. Schults a good character sketch of a man 
writing, Mr. Leyendecker a decorative panel better in composition 
than in color, and Mr. Hutt a spirited poster-design. Some sketches 
of Chicago streets by Miss Harthrath and Mr. Carl Anderson are 
not conventional, and small landscapes by Messrs. Schultz, Ander- 
son, Johansen, Phoenix, Wendt and Buehr show decided clever- 
ness. Mr. Orson Lowell's drawings, which have been reproduced 
in Scribners Magazine^ are spirited and artistic. 

At O'Brien's, an exhibition of about thirty drawings by Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson is in progress. His work has a kind of per- 
petual youth because it shows growth. He is not content to rest 
upon his laurels and see things as he saw them yesterday, but dis- 
plays a continued curiosity, an inclination to explore character and 
bring to light its hidden secrets. If he keeps this enthusiasm, he 
will go far. 

In The Chap- Book for Dec. i a little play for marionettes indi- 
cated a new departure for Mr. H. B. Fuller, who is fond of sur- 
prises. It is a strange and fascinating mixture of humor and a 
weird kind of horror, and leaves one in a state of bewilderment 
that is positively exasperating. At first glance it is a satire upon 
Maeterlinck, but at the second it is too poetic for that. Never- 
theless, in whatever way you take it, it is a delightfully orig- 
inal bit of fancy.- Mr. Fuller has written a number of these pup- 
pet-plays and will probably make a book of them. They afford a 
rare opportunity to give rein to the imagination, and his imagina- 
tion is a spirited steed. 

Chicago, 17 Dec. 1895. Lucy Monroe. 



Boston Notes 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich has been somewhat annoyed 
at seeing certain verses, called *• The Ideal Husband," printed in a 
large number of newspapers over his name. He declares that he 
is not their author, and adds that it gives him great pleasure to 
say it. Mr. Herbett D. Ward has been appointed, by the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, a commissioner of prisons. Mr. William 

T. Adams (Oliver Optic), although now past threescore and ten. 
is off again on a four months' trip around the world, having started 
westward to spend Christmas with his grandchildren in Minneapo- 
lis. The biography of Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin is be- 
ing written byhis so a, Gen. Charles Hamlin,and his grandson. Charles 

£. Hamlin. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was taken to task a few 

days ago for speaking of reporters as •*a pestiferous set." She 
explains, however, that it was all a joke, aimed in part at her 
friend, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, the well-known Concord auihor 
and lecturer, who is himself a newspaper scribe. The phrase was 
used jokingly to Mr. Sanborn at a public meeting in Concord, 
when he was giving his ** Personal Reminiscences of Emersor." 
Mrs. Livermore speaks very kindly of reporters, with many of 



whom she says she has a most pleasant acquaintance. Mrs. 

Julia Ward Howe answers Mr. F. Hopkinson Smiths interview, 
in which he praises the Turks for their kindness of heart, by de- 
claring that the amiable qualities of individual Turks will not 
wipe out the fact that, in the memory of people now living, 100,000 
Christians have been massacred by Moslem fanaticism. She adds : 
— ** An empire in which these things are chronic and apparently in- 
curable is an anachronism in the nineteenth century, and a disgrace 
to civilization. To abolish Turkish misrule is the plain and urgent 
duty of civilized nations, and the speediest way of doing it will 

be the most merciful. " Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) is 

now writing a play for Irving and Terry, having been inspired to 
that action by the success of her •* Journeys End in Lovers' Meet- 
ing," in which Miss Terry has acted. Mrs. Craigie says that it 
comes natural to her to write plays, as she has always been in- 
terested in the stage, and that a great many actresses, including 
Modjeska and Sarah Bernhardt, have said that, judging from her 
books, she would be able to turn out strong dramas. A Play- 
goers' Club, to be modelled somewhat on the style of the London or- 
ganization, has been organized in Boston, with Dr. William J. Rolfe 
as Honorary President, and Mr. H. Gordon Johnson as President. 
The honorary Vice-presidents are Mr. Joseph Jefferson and Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Among the Directors are Mrs. E. G. 
Sutherland, the clever writer and dramatist, Curtis Guild, Bos- 
ton's veteran critic, and Edward E. Rose, manager of the Castle 
Square Theatre. 

The eighty-eighth anniversary of Whittier's birth is to be cele- 
brated at Amesbury to-day, with exercises by local historians and 

school-children. The movement for a memorial of the late 

Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, author of «• America" (of which I made 
mention in a recent letter), has received its first active impulse by 
the appointment of a committee of prominent men to organize a 
permanent memorial committee. It is planned to obtain sub- 
scriptions from all over the country, particularly from Grand Army 
men and children, and to erect a statue near Dr. Smith's home- 
stead. If feasible, the home itself will also be purchased and 
used as a national museum, the family being in favor of that 
movement. At the latest meeting of the Trustees of the Pea- 
body Education Fund, a committee was appointed to draw up a 
tribute to the memory of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. That 
committee consisted of Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, the Hon. 
William A. Courtenay of South Carolina and the Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate of New York. I have just seen a copy of that tribute, and 
quote one strong paragraph. Judging by its style, I should say 
that the memorial was written by Mr. Choate. After speaking of 
the warm personal friendship of Mr. Peabody, the founder of the 
trust, with Mr. Winthrop. illustrated by the appointment of the 
latter as one of the original Trustees and permanent President, the 
tribute says: — "His lofty character, his courteous bearing, his 
uniform kindness in all his dealings with the Trustees over whom 
he presided, endeared him to each member of the Trust as a warm 
personal friend, and the light which his experience and knowledge 
shed upon every question that arose for deliberation always made 
the task of his associates an easy one. We felt that whatever Mr. 
Winthrop approved, after the study and reflection which he in- 
sisted upon giving to every measure projected, must, of course, be 
right. It was a very great thing for an institution like this to be 
presided over by such a man, who for a quarter of a century was 
willing to give to its continual service the best powers with which 
he was endowed." 



Boston, 17 Dec. 1895. 



Charles E. L. Wingate. 



Proof-reading at the Riverside Press 

To the Editors of The Critic:— 

If I had seen Mr. R. L. White's letter, in your issue of Decem- 
ber 14, before answering your specific question as to ** A Victo- 
rian Anthology,'* I would have touched upon the far more impor- 
tant matter which that letter contains. Mr. White, after compli- 
menting my own work, subjects its publishers and their Riverside 
Press to grave injustice. 

In the first place he assumes, oddly enough, that as an editor 
I have nothing to do with the make-up and proof-reading of the 
compilation; that such matters were left entirely to the Riverside 
Press and its Corrector. But **copy" for such a work is pre- 
pared by any competent editor with the utmost care. Everything 
relative to orthography, proof-reading, etc., belongs to the more 
exacting part of his labor. I alone am responsible for the mat- 
ters to which your correspondent objects, although the Riverside 
Press in following my directions often suggested seme amendment 
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which I was glad to adopt. No proofs of any recent book, I 
think, have been more carefully read than those of the ''An- 
thology "—over and over again by both editor and printer, without 
regard to delay or expense. 

In fact, my publishers made every effort to produce an accurate 
and beautiful book. The Nation, in a strenuous criticism, says 
that • • as for typographical errors, the whole handsome volume 
does not seem to afford one. *' The few which 1 myself have discov- 
ered are now corrected for subsequent editions. Your correspon- 
dent's objection to the "running heads" on pp. 595, 635. 659 and 
667, is due to his neglect of the fact that it is bad form to duplicate a 
name that comes next to the top of a given page. 

This letter is written because it is a serious wrong, if only from 
a business point of view, to accuse a famous printing-house of 
"slovenliness" and "careless proof-reading" — especially when 
the charge arises from lack of experience in the best typographi- 
cal usage. Throughout years of practical acquaintance with 
great printing-houses, I have found none in America or England 
more scholarly than the honored Riverside Press. An Introduction 
to the " Anthology" closes with my tribute of thanks to the Cor- 
rector and his assistants for their critical attention to the work. 

New York, 17 Dec. 1895. £• C. Stedman. 



Educational Notes 

The annual meetings of the American Economic Association 
and the Political Science Association of the Central States will be 
held at Indianapolis on Dec. 27- Jan. 2. The first- named asso- 
ciation will hold sessions on Dec. 27, 28 and 30, and the latter on 
Dec. 30 and Jan. i and 2. The program for Dec. 3 1 is a joint 
one. Prof. John B. Clark of Columbia College will deliver the 
annual address, as President of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, and Prof. Albion W. Small of the University of Chicago 
the address as President of the Political Science Association of 
the Central States. A number of papers and addresses on impor- 
tant economic and political subjects will be read. 

Barnard College has immediate need of $32,000 for current ex- 
penses; $121,000 to complete the purchase of its site and pay off 
the mortgage; and, finally, $400,000 for an endowment. Last 
winter the College raised $250,000, and hopes are entertained that 
this year the amount will be doubled. Certainly, an appeal to the 
rich of this city should not be in vain. 

The Yale catalogue for 1896, which was issued on Dec. 17, gives 
the total membership of the University as 2415, against 2350 last 
year. The new Trustees of the Peabody Museum are Messrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt and William C. Whitney. 

The Alumni of Williams College dined at the Waldorf on Dec. 
17. Among the guests of honor were President Franklin Carter 
of Williams and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

In accordance with President Low's policy, for the further de- 
velopment of Columbia, the alumni of the College have organized 
the University Alumni Council of Columbia College, which forms 
the point of union between the separate associations of the 
alumni of the different departments of the University. At their 
first dinner, on Dec. 16, at Sherry's. Mr. Low, who was the first 
speaker, referred to his plan, and expressed confidence in its ulti- 
mate realization. 

The Yale Alumni Association of Fairfield County gave a dinner 
in honor of President Timothy D wight in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
Dec. 12. Among those present was President Low of Columbia. 

The Board of Education is now considering a resolution recently 
adopted by the Federation of East Side Workers, to the effect that 
the Board of Education, the Children's Aid Society and the Ameri- 
can Female Guardian Society and Home of the Friendless should 
consider the advisability of conveying the Industrial Schools of the 
city, and their sites, to the corporation of the City of New York, 
and transfer these schools to the Board of Education. This would 
certainly seem to be the right thing to do. 

Prof. Archibald Geikie, Director-General of the Geological Sur- 
veys of the United Kingdom, and author of many important works 
on geology and kindred subjects, is coming to America, it is said, 
on a lecturing-tour. 

In the course of a series of articles on "The Latest Results of 
Egyptian Research." in 7"^^ 5««^/tf>'-5r^^/ 7/>««, Prof. A. H. 
Sayce tells of the Greek papyri and early Christian documents 
that have been found in Egyptian tombs and ruined monasteries, 
among them being portions of Plato's "Phaedo," part of a lost 
play of Euripides, "Antiop^," Aristotle's "Politeia," previously 
known only by name, and the satirical poems of Her6ndas. 



Postmaster-General Wilson will deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at Vanderbilt University in 1896. 

According to The Evangelist, Dr. W. A. P. Martin, President 
of the Imperial Tungoen College, Peking. China, has resigned, 
after a quarter-century of active service. Dr. Martin returned to 
this country a year ago on leave of absence. He now goes on the 
retired list with the title of President Emeritus and the mandarin 
rank of Tajen, "Great Man," conferred by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 



Notes 

We are pleased to announce that the general feeling among 
the publishers is that induced by good times. A number of the 
more prominent houses assure us that they have done, this year, 
the largest holiday business in their history ; what gives us par- 
ticular satisfaction is, that it is the better class of books that has 
found the readiest sale. 

— Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. do not propose to submit quietly 
to the wrongs put upon them by certain publishers in Chicago and 
New York. It seems that the publishers in question have re- 
printed cheap editions of Ian Maclaren's "Beside the Bonnie 
Brier-Bush " and flooded the market with them. Messrs. Dodd„ 
Mead & Co. are the authorized American publishers of Ian Mac- 
laren, and have had his book copyrighted in this country ; but the 
other publishers claim that there is some defect in the copyright — 
of which they have taken advantage to bring out pirated editions. 
The authorized publishers, however, have taken the advice of one 
of the best copyright lawyers in New York, who thinks they have a 
clear case against the offenders. At any rate, they are going to 
fight, no matter how much time or money it may take, and they 
have brought suit, not only against the publishers of the books, 
but the booksellers who have sold them. In the meantime, their 
original edition of Ian Maclaren's story is selling better than ever 
before ; but, to fight fire with fire, they have brought out a cheap 
edition, handsomely printed from new plates, prettily bound and 
altogether charming, which they sell to the trade for ten cents a 
copy. 

— A publisher, speaking to a representative of The Critic on the 
subject of pirated books, said that he had never seen the pirates 
as hungry as they are at the present time. Apropos of which he 
stated that, emboldened by their hunger, some of them had act- 
ually had the impertinence to walk into Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co.'s store and say: — " Now that you cannot hold the copyright 
on * Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush,' what will you sell a set of plates 
for, or so many thousand sheets, with our imprint?" The an- 
swer to this question was a designation of the nearest exit to the 
street. 

— The true name of Elizabeth Hastings, the author of " An 
Experiment in Altruism," is Miss Margaret Pollock Sherwood. 
She is an instructor in rhetoric and English literature at Wellesley 
College. It is reported that her clever story has reached a third 
edition. 

— The Century Co. has bought the plates of the late Prof. 
Francis Bowen's revision of the English text of Tocqueville's 
" Notes on Democracy in America," and will bring out a new edi- 
tion, carefully indexed, of this standard work. The translation is 
that which was made, long ago, by Mr. Henry Reeve, editor of 
The Edinburgh Review, who died, at a ripe old age, in October 
last. In editing it for the American market. Prof. Bowen found 
it necessary to revise the book thoroughly and in part re-trans- 
late it — a task for which no one was more fit. 

— " Matthew Arnold's Letters "have met with the reception 
they deserved, and Messrs. Macmillan announce a second edition. 
The same firm will issue in January, in two volumes, with por- 
traits, the life of Cardinal Manning, by Mr. E. S. Purcell — one 
of the important books of the new year. 

— Robert Grant's "A Bachelor's Christmas" has taken the 
public fancy : although but recently published, it has reached a 
sale of 10,000 copies. 

— Mr. Francis Wilson, writing of his friend the late Eugene 
Field in The Philistine, says :-:-" Next to children. Field loved 
books, and the last page of manuscript he ever wrote was upon 
the ' Love-affairs of a Bibliomaniac'; the book, he thought, was 
the effort of his life." This book is now on the press of the 
Messrs. Scribner, and will be published as soon after Christmas 
as it can be got ready. Apropos of Mr. Field, the presses of the 
Messrs. Scribner have been kept busy ever since he died in print- 
ing new editions of his poems. 
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— Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons will issue, early in the spring, 
Henry Norman's ** Niar East." The author is revising a series 
of tvventy letters which recently appeared in the Chronicle, and 
will add much fresh material. 

— ** The two volumes next forthcoming in the Edinburgh Edi- 
tion of the works of R. L. Stevenson," says The Athenceum, ** will 
both contain a considerable amount of matter hitherto unpublished. 
The December volume, containing the poetical works, will con- 
clude with a section called * Songs of Travel, and Other Verses, * 
composed chiefly between the years 1888 and 1894, of which a 
few only have seen the light in periodicals and newspapers; and 
the January volume, under the general headmg * Biography,' will 
contain, in addition to the memoir of Prof. Fleeming Jenkin, 
originally published by the Messrs. Longmans, the unpublished 
history of the writer's own family, which ends with the great 
achievement of his grandfather's life in the building of the Bell 
Rock lighthouse." 

— "Dorothy, and Other Italian Stories" is the last book to 
bear the name of Constance Fenimore Woolson on its title-page. 
It is just published by Messrs. Harper & Bros,, who call attention 
to this interesting though ** melancholy distinction." The same 
firm announces a third edition of the Christmas Harper s Monthly, 
— Mme. Sarah Grand has nearly finished her new novel, which 
she considers a stronger and more interesting work than **Tbe 
Heavenly Twins." The title is not yet announced, but she de- 
scribes the story as the unfolding of a life, and the subject as one 
especially adapted for the great audience of readers of her own sex 
which she addressed in the former book. She prefers to have it 
read without a break, and has declined all offers for serial publica- 
tion in England and America. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will be 
her American publishers. 

— The Peter Paul Book Co. , Buffalo, will publish in February 
•*The Man Who Became a Savage," a novel by William T. 
Hornaday, the hunter-naturalist, the author of ''ifwo Years in 
the Jungle." The principal scenes of his novel are laid in Bor- 
neo. 

— We learn that Mr. Watts's memoir of Rossetti will never 
appear, and that the full truth about his life will probably never be 
told in print. It was told by William Bell Scott In manuscript, and 
in the printed version there are approaches to the facts. No doubt, 
however, they are better left in silence. Mr. W. M. Rossetti's 
collection of his brother's letters contains no reference to these 
matters. 

— An unprinted diary of Hawthorne will open the January.y?/- 
lantic. It gives a charming glimpse of the great romancer's early 
life in Boston while weigher and ganger at that port, in 1839. In 
the same magazine will be found •• The Children of the Road," 
by Josiah Flynt, which promises to be an interesting study of the 
children he has found among the vagrants he knows so well. 

— The first number of Cosmopolis, the international magazine 
to be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, will contain a story by 
Henry James. There will be four stories in the opening number, 
eleven general articles, and literary, dramatic and political chron- 
icles in English. French and German. Mr. Fernand Ortmans, the 
editor, has secured a brilliant staff of contributors for this three- 
language review, in which American letters are well represented. 
The first number will appear early in January, with contributions 
from Sir Charles Dilke, . Edmund Gosse, Henry Norman, Paul 
Bourget, George Brandes, Anatole France, £douard Rod, Francis- 
que Sarcey, Dr. Theodor Barth, Hermann Hilferich, Prof. Theodor 
Mommsen, Peter Roscgger, Prof. Erich Schmidt and Fried rich 
Spielhagen. The first instalment of Stevenson's ** Weir of Her- 
miston " will lead off the number. 

— The social side of Parliamentary life is set forth by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in her new novel in The Century, With the 
dinner-parties in Parliament Buildings and open-air receptions on 
the Thames Embankment, it presents a picturesque contrast to 
American Congressional customs. 

— Among the contributors to The Ladies* Home Journal for 
1896 will be Gen. A. W. Greely, U. S. A.; ex-President Harri- 
son, Mary Anderson de Navarro, Mary E. Wilkins, Jerome K. 
Jerome, Rudyard Kipling, Julia Magruder, Bret Hartc, Lilian 
Bell, Ian Maclaren, Sophie Swett, Frank R. Stockton, Sara Orne 
Jewett. R. C. V. Meyers, Will N. Harben, Caroline Leslie Field, 
Jane G. Austin (posthumous). Dr. Parkhurst, Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. Edith M. Thomas and James Whitcomb Riley. There will 
be compositions by Paderewski, John Philip Sousa, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Reginald de Koven, Edward Jakobowski, Bruno Oscar 



Klein and others; and musical papers by Mme. Melba, Mme. 
Blauvelt, Mme. Clementine de Vere Sapio, Mrs. Hamilton Mott, 
Miss Maud Powell, Benjamin Davies, Charles Adams, Thomas 
i Becket, Frederic Peakes, George Chad wick and others. Among 
the illustrators are announced Kate Greenaway. Charles Dana 
Gibson. Albert Lynch. W. L. Taylor. W. T. Smedley, W. Ham- 
ilton Gibson, Alice Barber Stephens. William Martin Johnson. 
Eric Pape. W. A. Rogers. Reginald Birch, Frank O. Small, B. 
West Clinedinst, T. de Thulstrup, A. B. Frost, E. W. Kemble, 
Irving R. Wiles and Abby E. Underwood. There will be, also, 
a series of illustrated articles on home building, giving plans 
and details for the construction of medium-sized houses. 

— Among the contents of the January Scribner's will be an ar- 
ticle on the late Frederick Locker- Lampson. by Augustine Birrell, 
with an unpublished portrait ; and a story of the railroad, by the 
late John Heard. Jr. 

— Uncut Leaves gave a reception on Tuesday afternoon, at 
Sherry's, in honor of Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes). The re- 
ception committee consisted of Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Mrs. Frederick Goodridge, Mrs. J. Wells Champ- 
ney. Mr. Stedman. Mr. Richard Harding Davis, Mr. Robert 
Reed and Mr. Lincoln. 

— A lecture course in aid of the Madison Avenue Depository 
and Exchange for Woman's Work has been arranged to take place 
at the Waldorf Hotel at 11 A. M., as follows: — Dec. 18, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Custer, *• Garrison Life on the Plains "; Jan. 8, W. 
Hamilton Gibson, **The Mysteries of the Flowers"; Jan. 22, 
Dr. and Mrs. Hector Hall, ** Burns — Readings and Songs " ; Feb. 
5, George W. Cable, from his romances; and Feb. 18, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, •• A Great Man of Letters." 

— The Society of the Philistines arranged, some weeks since, 
for a dinner in honor of Mr. Stephen Crane, to be given at 
Aurora, N. Y., on Dec. 19. 

— At a meeting of the Executive Council of the American Copy- 
right League in New York on Dec. 9 (Mr. E. C. Stedman, Presi- 
dent of the League, in the chair), the following resolution was 
adopted: — "We heartily congratulate Messrs. Hall Caine and 
F. R. Daldy on the progress they have made in procuring the as- 
sent of the Canadian authorities to the substitution for the act of 
1889 (with its objectionable feature of multiple licenses beyond 
the control of the author) of a plan which we trust may, when 
completed in detail, prove a satisfactory solution of the question 
of Canadian copyright, fairly acknowledging authors' rights and 
in line with Canadian interests and with the present status of in- 
ternational copyright in America." 

— The Booksellers* League is making elaborate preparations for 
its next "smoker," which may be delayed until January because 
of the great rush in bookstores during the holidays. The state- 
ment, sometimes made, that no salesman knows so little of his 
wares as the bookseller, will be discussed by a prominent New 
York book-buyer and a member of the League. Major Pond will 
deliver his lecture on "Twenty Years of Brains, "and Mr. Charles 
Welch of The Art Amateur will give a talk on books for children. 
A brilliant idea is a " dialogue entertainment," prepared by mem- 
bers of the League, which will present in humorous fashion the 
customer from the bookseller's point of view, and the bookseller 
from that of the customer. The League's "smokers" are held 
on the third Friday of each month at Hard man Hall, 4 West 
Nineteenth Street. The League is making special efforts to raise 
the standard of the book and stationery clerks, and to create in 
them a pride in their calling. It acts, also, as agent in securing 
positions for members out of employment. Applications for 
membership (accompanied by $1.50) should be sent to the Treas- 
urer, Mr. James B. Brigham, with the Baker & Taylor Co., 5 East 
1 6th Street. The Secretary is Mr. Charles A. Burkhardt, with 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 West 23rd Street, who has 
special charge of the employment agency, and requests publishers 
and booksellers needing help to communicate with him. 



Publications Received 



Balzac, H. de. The Quest of (he Absolute. I1.50. 
Blunt, W. S. Esther : A Youni; Man's Tragedy. I3. 
Burton, Richard. Dumb in June. 75c. 
Burrows, Montagu. History of the Foreign Policy of 

Channing, Grace E. The Sister of a Saint. |i. 
Cheiro. If We Oolv Knew, and Other Poems. 
Cocke, Zitella. A Doric Reed. 75c. 
Destree, O G. Renaissance of Sculpture in Belgium 

Dale. R. W. The Epistle of James. <i.75. 
Esler, E R. 'Mid Green Pastures. |i. 



Macmlllsn & Co. 
Open Court Pub. Co 
Copeland & Day. 
Great Britain. I3 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Stone & Kimball. 

F. Tennyson Neely. 

Copeland & Day. 

Portfolio Monographs 

Macmillan & Co. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

James Pott & Co. 
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Evans, M. A. B. Nympha, Nixies and Naiads. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Gaskin, Mrs A. ABC : An Alphabet. $i as A. C. McClur>c & Co. 

German and French Poems Henry Holt & Co. 

Gordon, A C. Coni^ressional Currency. Si. 95. G. P. Putu jm's Sons. 

Goodwin, T. A. Lovers Three Thousand Years Ago. 50c. 0|>en Court Pub. Co. 
Hidden, A. W. The Ottoman D ynasty. New York : Nicholas W. Hidden. 

Hoss, E E Sunday School Studies ; or. Expository and Homiletlcal Notes on the 
International Lessons for 1806. |i. Nashville, Tenn.: M E Church Pub. Co. 
Hudson. Thos. Jay. Scientific Demonstration of the Future Life I1.50 

A. C. McClurpr ft Co. 
Klne, M. E. Round About a Brighton Coach Office. |i 75. Macmillan & Ca 

Lifht on Current Topics. |z. Boston: Massachusetts New-Church Union. 

L.D. The King of Alberia. G W.Dillingham. 

Lowell, PercivaC Mars, fa $0 Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

Macleod. Fiona. The Sln-Eater. it. Stone & Kimball. 

Moses, Bernard. Railway Revolution in Mexico. San Francisco : Berkeley Press 



Neshit, E A Pomander of Verse. I1.95 

Oldboy, Felix Walks in Our Churchyards 

Paine, Thomas. Rights of Man. Ed. by M. D. Conway. 



Perry, W. S The Episcopate In Americd 
Russf'U. W. C. Auld L.ang Syne. 
Scheffcfl, T. von. Ekkrhard. a vols. I1.50. 
Scheffel.J. von. DerTrompetervon Skkkingen. 70c. 
Stev^n»on, R. L. and W. E. Henley. Maciiro. $1. 
Seribner'a Magazine. 1 80 s 

Spears. John R. Gold Diggings of Cape Horn. I1.75 
Stearns. F. P. Sketches from Concord and Appl«»dore 
Youth's Dictionary of Mythology Ed. by E S. Ellis 
Tennyson's Locksiey Hall, and Other Poems. 45c.; 

Other Poems 4sc. 
Thompson, R. E. Political Economy. 



A.C. Mcaurg&Co. 
Geo GoCtsberger Peck. 
It 

G P. Putnam's Sons. 

New York : ChristUn Literatore Co. 

Rand McNaHv&Co. 

T Y CrDwcil&Co. 

D C He^th&Co. 

Stone ft Kimball. 

Charles Scribner's S.>ns. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

i» G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

<oc Woo'fall Co. 

Dream of Fair Women, and 

Macmillan ft Co. 

Ginn & Co. 




Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
tobacco made. 

niarbnrs: Rros., 

The Ameiican Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimurt), Hd. 
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2 Notable Series 



' The Heroes of the Nations | 

© 



A series of bioi:raphical studies of the lives and 
work of certain representative historical char- 
acters, about whom have gathered the great 
traditions to which they belonged The vol 
umes are sold separately as follows: Cloth 
extra, f i.^o; half morocco, uncut edges, gilt top, 
$1.75. Eight volumes now ready; each volume 
Is fully illustrated, with maps and plans 

T0LUME8 IN BE A DIN ESS. -Nelson, Ons- 
taras Adolphns, Pericles, Theodorle, Sir 
Philip SIdnej, Jnllns Cfttar, John Wycllf, 
Napoleon, HsBry of Nararre, Cicero, Abra- 
ham LlBcoln, Prince Henry the Narigator, 
Jnllan the Philosopher, Lonis XIT., Charles 
XII., Lorenxo de' Hedlcl, and Jeanne d'Are. 

{Send for new illustrated fros/ectus ^ the series.) 

\ The Story of the Nations ? 

^ A Series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each nar- ® 



A Series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each nar- 
rative is complete in one volume, small 8vo, 
profusely illustrated and containing maps and 
plans. Price per volunae, cloth extra, f 1 so; half 
leather, gilt top, f 1.75. 43 volumes now ready 
This is the very plan on which Herodotus and 
Livy wrote their immortal histories, or rather sto- 
ries, . . . historians who were also superb story- 
tellers, and story-tellers who were capital historians, 
with a sprinkle and tinkle of poetry thrown in for 
full measure.— N. Y. Critic. 

{Send for^ new illustrated prospectus ef the series.) 



{ 0. p. PUTNAM'S SONS, { 

k 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. h 



CHRIS THAS BOOK. 

rirs. Julia Keese Colles' 

" Authors and Writers 
Associated with Morristown.'' 

SECONn EDITION, 

Subscription Book. Price, $3.00, 

Address Mrs. JULIA KEESE COLLES, 
No. 20 High St., norrlstown, N. J. 



AN IMPORTANT AND TIMELY BOOK. 



THE KEY OF THE PACIFIC, 
the Nicarasfua Canal. 

BY 

ARCHIBALD ROSS COLQUHOUN, F.R.Q.S., 

Author of '* Across Chrys^," etc., etc. 

Large I>emy 8vo, pp, xviUddS, doth, giU tap. With numerous 
lUuMrationSf Maps and Plans, $7.00. 

COIVTENTS: Historical Introduction— The Three Main Schemes— The Canal Route 
—The Question of Guarantee— The Value of Canal and Lake— The Excavations and Divide 
Cuts— Embankments and Dams— Drainage Lockage, Locks, and Sections— The Harbours 
—Climate, Labour, Volcanoes — Native Races and Prehistoric Remains— Comparisons with 
Sues- Time of Transit, Cost, Time of Completion — Demand of the Ag^ : Great Canals- 
Geography of Nicaragua— Resources of Nicaragua — Social and Political Nicaragua (Part I.) 
—Social and Political Nicaragua (Part II.)— The Effects of the Canal— Appendices— Index. 



" Here at last is an exhaostlTe text-lK>ok on the 
Nicaragua Canal, tbe history of the scheme, the 
resources of the State, the climate, and the popu- 
lation, with a general forecast of the effect which 
the Canal is likely to produce in shifting the cur. 
rent of American trade and developiDg the enor- 
mous natural resources of the Southern States 
of tbe American Union. . . . For an under- 
standing of the Nicaragua question in all its bear- 
ings it is a most valuable guide."— Dat^y Nev)B^ 
London. 



'*Many people could have described tbe history 
and structure of the Nicaragua Canal : few, if any, 
could have traced, as Mr. Ck>lquhoun has done, the 
grave political and commercial results likely to fol- 
low the completion of the undertaking. A book to 
read and ponder oveV alike by statesmen, students 
of politics, engineen*, financiers, and merchants. 
From beginning to end his book is singularly at- 
tractive and deeply instructive, and it is certain to 
remain the indisputable authority on the vastly im- 
portant subject with which it deals. "—Z«eMf« J/crevry 



LONQHANS, GREEN, & CO., 



NEW YORK. 



RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 



AUTOGRAPHS 

AND BOOK-PLATES 

SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 

WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 

aSy Pourtfa Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 



A New Era in Bookselling. 

BBEHTANO'S, si Union gqnare. 

Announce an important change of policy. Hereafter thn 
will sell books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PU& 
LISHERS' PRICES. Book-buyers will thus be a£Forded the 
opportunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent service. 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES.— 
Foreign Books. 

Mail Orders receive special attention. 

Send for Brentano's Monthly List of New Books. Free on 
application. 

DDCIITAHn^C Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers. 

OnCll I AilU Of Newsdealers, 31 Union Square, New York. 



RARE BOOK5-PRINTS-AUTOORAPH5. 

WiLUAM EvAJtTS Bkmjamin, !• W. 32nd St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 



THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magaxines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 

H. WILLIAMS 
S6 East KHti Strbrt, New York. 
Dealer in Magazinea aad other periodicals. Sets, vol- 
ames or single numbers. 

D A /^ 1^ numbers and sets af all magazines. Fnr 
^«*Vi^"^ price state wants to Amkricam Magazimh 
ExcHANCK, De Menil Building, St, Louis, Mo 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland. Mc.,says: 
** I have used it in my own case when suiTeriiig 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good." 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Romford Clramlcal Works, Providence, F. 1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

For sale by all Druggists. 
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Literature 

•« Jude the Obscure '* 

By Thomas Hardy. Harper <5r» Bros, 

This story, under the title of " Hearts Insurgent," ran 
as a serial in Harper s Magazine during the past year, and 
has excited some comment because of its change of names, 
and also of certain modifications made in the narrative as 
it went on. It is now possible to judge of it as a finished 
work by an author who has won his claim to serious and 
respectful consideration. It is an especially good speci- 
men of a class of literature which has of late years come as 
a disturbing element into English fiction. Mr. Hardy says 
in his preface that his is " a novel addressed by a man to 
men and women of full age, which attempts to deal unaf- 
fectedly with the fret and fever, derision and disaster, that 
may press in the wake of the strongest passion known to 
humanity." Such a statement implies that men and women 
not of full age who may read his pages do so at their own 
risk and peril ; but the question immediately suggests it- 
self, How are the immature intelligences to which harm may 
be done to be guarded against possible contamination? In 
the present state of English and American society, young 
girls are allowed to read any of the higher class of maga- 
zines, and, in most households, any novel which may come 
in their way. The consequent "tyranny of the young per- 
son " over current literature has had many drawbacks, but it is 
becoming a pressing necessity that something shall be done 
for her protection, under the reaction, as it is, after all, in- 
finitely betteir that pien and women should be bored by in- 
sipidity than thfat boys and girls should be corrupted by a 
premature knowledge of the most difficult problems of good 
and evil that can affect grown people. 

It is one of the anomalies of our American civilization 
that many a mother who has been absolutely devoted to her 
children while they were scarcely more than young animals, 
will allow them to grow apart from her with the growth of 
their intelligence, so that, when they are eighteen or nine- 
teen, and most in need of guidance and restraint, they have 
their own mental tastes and independent development, and 
often have for her a feeling which is at bottom, in so far as 
anything intellectual is concerned, a form of affectionate con- 
tempt. English speaking people are accustomed to con. 
demn the French system of education, which has many 
and serious disadvantages; but the fact remains that a 
French mother is in nine cases out of ten more careful of 
the moral purity of her daughter than her English or Ameri- 
can sister. This is, indeed, often carried to ridiculous ex- 
tremes, but it is a fault in the right direction. An Ameri- 
can girl usually goes to sleep over the very mild form of 
romance allowed to a French maiden; but, if our young 
people are to be turned loose into some fields of exist- 
ing English literature, the morals of society will in time tend 
to revert to those of Sparta. As in our day the pillory is 
found to be an eflfectual form of advertisement, it is not 
necessary to mention by name any author or book beyond 
the one now under notice. 

Jude Fawley, the character for whom this book is finally 
named, is a peasant lad who makes an unfortunate early 
marriage with a young woman who soon leaves him, and, by 
the way, there is scarcely anything in the pages of Zola 
coarser and more realistic than the account of their first meet- 
ing. Not long afterwards Jude comes across Sue Bridehead, 
a young cousin of his, with whom he falls deeply in love. 
She is of the type now becoming familiar in fiction — 
although it is to be hoped that she is still rare in fiesh and 
blood, — the girl who fumbles and fingers the veils which 



hang before the great mysteries of love and life. As Jude 
confesses to her at last that he is married and does not see his 
way to living with her in platonic communion, she marries an 
elderly school-master, but after a while her physical aversion 
to the latter becomes insuperable, and she begs him to 
allow her to leave him and cast in her lot with Jude. They 
reason about it for some time, her husband taking counsel 
with a colleague, the end of this amazing episode being 
that he puts her into the omnibus which is to take her to her 
lover. In time he obtains a divorce, and Jude obtains one 
from his wife, but even after the birth of two children Sue 
cannot bear to degrade their love by any marriage ceremony. 
After the tragic death of her little ones, she insists on re- 
turning to and remarrying her long-suffering husband, and 
also on Jude's doing the same by his wife, now the widow of 
another man. Jude dies miserably of consumption, and Sue 
is left a voluntary victim of her own cold-blooded wrong- 
headedness. 

This is the baM outline of a story to which Mr. Hardy has 
brought his experience and skill as a novelist, and apparently 
his sympathy as a man. But it is difficult to see what end it 
is meant to serve. There are, no doubt, plenty of morbid 
and hysterical people in the world, and it is perhaps well 
when they are brought together, instead of having, as too often 
happens, sane partners, but they belong to pathology, and 
not to general fiction. As there are museums in hospitals 
interesting to specialists, but into which laymen, and espe- 
cially laywomen, do not usually go, it may be necessary to 
have these romances dealing with mental disease and de- 
generacy ; but we must protest, in the name of healthy mod- 
esty, against their being presented to us as normal types, or 
forced upon the notice of honestly ignorant youth.' There is 
an undercurrent of morbid animality running through the 
book, which is sickening to an ordinarily decent mind, and if 
these men and women and their companions in kindred 
fiction are 10 be taken as true to modern life, we may as well 
accept a cage full of monkeys as a microcosm of humanity. 



'•Architecture for General Readers '' 

A Short Treatise on the Principles and Motives 0/ Architectural Design. 
PVtth an Historical sketch. By H. Heathcote Stratham. Charles 
Scrtbner^s Sons, 

Following the publication of " The Cathedrals of Eng- 
land and Wales," which was reviewed in these pages some 
time ago, we have here a book written entirely by the editor 
of the London Builder^ who was also the author of a goodly 
portion of the former work. This second book is the op- 
posite of the first in point of size and method, being a small 
handbook dealing with the simpler problems of architecture, 
accompanied by a short historical sketch. The work is 
admirably planned to meet the requirements of its professed 
purpose: it presents the subject in a straightforward and 
lucid manner along lines hitherto untravelled by the general 
public. Instead of beginning with history, and making 
the study of architecture a simple recounting of successive 
styles and a chronology of buildings, Mr. Stratham starts out 
with a discussion of theoretical ideas which apply to all 
styles. He shows his readers that architecture, unlike the 
imitative arts of sculpture and painting, has a philosophy of 
its own, is based upon rational principles, and capable of 
logical treatment. The introductory chapter treats of gen- 
eral topics— rarchitectural expression, the function of the 
column, philosophy of plan, etc. It contains an excellent 
exposition of the methods of architectural illustrations and 
of the meaning and use of working drawings. It is really of 
great value, for one of the chief hindrances Xp the profitable 
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study of architecture is the inability of the average person 
to think in three dimensions, or to understand the simplest 
of architectural drawings. This constitutes, too, one of the 
greatest difficulties in teaching or lecturing upon archi- 
tecture. 

In the following chapter architecture is divided into two 
great general styles, as trabeated or arcuated, according to 
the method employed in the construction of the roof. As a 
general principle it may be stated that all architecture, ex- 
cepting only monumental, has the common purpose of pro- 
tecting something, by means of wall or roof^ or both. In 
the habitations of man the roof is of necessity the most 
important factor. It must be constructed in one of two 
ways — either by horizontal beams resting upon two points 
of support, or by an arched form consisting of several 
pieces of material held in place by their mutual compres- 
sion. From these two systems of covering a void, have 
sprung the widely diflfering styles typified in the Greek 
classic and in Gothic architecture, each highly developed in 
its own sphere, yet each maintaining its own constructive 
method as a fundamental principle. Another important 
consideration in all architectural compositions, but one 
hitherto studied only by the profession, has received clear 
and careful treatment from Mr. Stratham — viz., the subject 
of mouldings. This chapter has been made most interesting, 
and is fully and admirably illustrated. It is followed by a 
minute discussion of architectural ornament, its various 
kinds and its relation to composition and to the nature of 
the surface upon which it is executed. Occasion is found 
to correct many common misconceptions regarding the use 
of ornament, and to show that architectural expression may 
be complete without it. One must make particular note of 
the very clever and interesting discussion of architecture in 
relation to cities and landscape. This portion of the work 
should be carefully read and digested by Mr. Stratham's 
American readers, for with us this view of architecture 
seems to have been wholly lost sight of. 

The historical sketch is necessarily much abridged, but 
it would be hard to find another sketch of equal length with 
so much information. The development of the various 
styles is depicted with great clearness, and in a manner 
which must impress itself upon the reader. Naturally, 
much more space is given to some styles than to others, 
and in this way a few periods are almost crowded out. But 
it is surprising to see how rapidly one is introduced to a 
style, made familiar with it, and passed on to another with- 
out an abrupt break. A better handbook for the broader 
consideration of architecture by the general public could not 
be found ; while for students beginning professional study, the 
work is full of useful information and valuable commonsense 
instruction. 



* < Constantinople " 

By Edwin A, Grosvenor, With an Introduction by Gen. Lew Wallace, 
and 2^0 liiustrations, Roberts Bros, 

It will be a sorry day for the lover of the picturesque 
when Greek or Russian obtains possession of Constanti- 
nople, driving out the dear, old, murderous, dirty, lazy and 
tyrannical Turk. Tourist and resident unite in praise of its 
present beauty, its ruins, bazaars, beggars, mosques, minarets 
and dead dogs. It is the meeting-place of West and East 
and South — of all the rascality of three continents. It is also 
the meeting-place of ancient and modem history, and at the 
present moment seems to be the appointed birthplace of 
another great revolution. A book dealing with Constanti- 
nople both descriptively and historically has long been a de- 
sideratum. We have had, indeed, brilliant descriptions in 
plenty. Gautier has given us a magical series of pen -pic- 
tures ; De Amicis another, different and scarcely inferior ; the 
romantic and adventurous Gerard de Nerval perhaps the best 
of all, in his " Nuits de Ramazan." But these have left the 
greater part of the vast city untouched, giving us but a 



glimpse here and there of women picnicking among the 
graves, of a storyteller and his audience, a performance of 
Karogueux. A description at once full, accurate and read- 
able were hard to find, and one that would satisfy our thirst 
for knowledge as to the past, impossible until now. But the 
publication of Prof. Grosvenor's two large and abundantly 
illustrated volumes makes it at last possible to gain a united 
and comprehensive idea of the capital of the Turk. 

The author begins with an account of the importance of 
the city's position, a summary of its most recent census and 
a description of the seven hills enclosed in the irregular tri- 
angle of Stamboul. The ground having been thus made 
known to us, the three epochs of the history of the city — the 
Greek colony, the capital of the Byzantine Empire and the 
city of the Turk — are rapidly reviewed ; and then we are 
taken on an out of-town excursion among the pretty villages, 
full of historical associations, along the Golden Horn, to the 
enchanted well of Eyoub, the Sweet Waters of Europe, the 
dismal Jewish burying- ground of Soudloudji, and to see the 
whirling dervishes at their gyrations. Next a voyage up 
the Bosphorus takes us to the European palace of Dolma 
Baghtcheh, on the water's edge, the marble Yildiz Kiosk, 
the tomb of Barbarossa, the luxurious palace of Tcherigan, 
and puts Prof. Grosvenor in mind of Jason, St. Andrew and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Having coasted both shores 
of the Bosphorus, we are next treated to an archaeological 
tour in ancient Constantinople along the subterranean course 
of the Lycus, through the city of Constantine, region by 
region, the round of the baths, the forums, the thirty-seven 
palaces, the Golden Hall of Justin II., with its golden tree 
and silver doors, the brazen roof of Zeno, the Eagle Palace, 
the Lion's Mouth, and the last residence of the Emperors, 
the fortress like Blochemai. The churches, more than ten 
times as numerous as the palaces, are glanced at, and the 
great surviving example, Sancta Sophia, is the subject of a 
long and learned chapter. The three surviving monuments 
of the Hippodrome, the obelisk, the bronze serpent pillar 
from Delphi and the column of Constantine VIII. remind 
the author of the many vanished glories of the place — the 
horses now of St. Mark's, the Giant Maiden, the Brazen 
Ass, the Enraged Elephant and the Poisoned Bull. We 
have pictures of the still existing aqueduct of Valens, the 
huge cisterns of the Thousand and One Columns and the 
Basilike, the remains of the great hollow column of Arcadius, 
now an outhouse of a Turkish bakery, and the more fortu- 
nate " burnt " column of Constantine the Great, still stand- 
ing, thanks to the iron hoops which hold the shattered 
porphyry together. 

A large part of the second volume is devoted to the 
ancient churches, now converted into mosques, and there are 
many pictures of ancient sarcophagi, tomb reliefs, mosaics 
and other remains, together with the Persian tiles, pierced 
marble lattices and hanging lamps of the Moslem. The 
purely Turkish mosques and turbehs receive almost as much 
consideration, and there are chapters on the walls, the 
Seraglio, the Museum of the Janissaries and the Baths, 
Khans and Bazaars. If such a thing were possible, it might 
be said that Prof. Grosvenor's huge work had exhausted the 
subject. But the City on the Golden Horn is like the sea ; 
and what is drawn from it to-day returns to it to-morrow. 
Future writers will doubtless find that our author has added 
to, rather than subtracted from, the material available for 
them. 

The illustrations, all halftone engravings from photo- 
graphs, are to be numbered by the hundred, and show us 
every phase of outdoor and indoor life, even the ladies of 
the Sultan's harem having apparently fallen victims, to the 
author's kodak. Many of them are of considerable interest 
artistically or historically. After studying the work faith- 
fully for a year or so — it will take all that time, — the fireside 
voyager should know his Constantinople thoroughly. But if 
he wishes to acquire some idea of the city on the Golden 
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Horn at less expense of time, he may content himself with 
looking over the pictures and reading Gen. Wallace's intro- 
duction. 



«« Reconstruction during the Civil War " 

In the United States of America, By E. G. Scott. Houghton^ Mifflin <5r* Co, 

Probably for the first time in American political litera- 
ture has it been possible to write a history of the period of Re- 
construction. From one point of view, this time of trouble and 
muddle seems almost as difficult to treat with unity and im- 
partiality as the middle ages of Europe. Mr. Scott's pur- 
pose has been to furnish, not so much a history of parties 
and factions and their quarrels and scandals, as a history of 
the ideas that, lying at the basis of the Republic, must neces- 
sarily condition its future development, especially at a point 
and in a direction probably never dreamed of by the makers 
of the Constitution of 1787. In brief, the work shows the 
great change of opinion and sentiment which the people of 
the United States were then undergoing — a change which at 
length found expression in three amendments of the Consti- 
tution. The book is in our opinion by far the ablest yet 
written on the subject of Reconstruction, or, we are almost 
tempted to believe, likely to be written during this century. 
It is well written, and reveals on every page the author's 
thorough knowledge, local and social, as well as political and 
statistical, of the various parts of this country, especially 
those within the domain of the old thirteen States. The first 
half of the volume consists of a masterly and philosophical 
survey of the forces in the old world which ripened into the 
marvellous fruit of the Constitution and the new Republic, 
of the birth and childhood of the nation before it stepped 
into manhood in 1861. 

Mr. Scott clearly outlines long processes and great results. 
He shows plainly how, even before 1787, there were in this 
country two distinct lives struggling for mastery. The South 
was feudal, its society was based on land, and the units were 
lords of plantations, the poor whites being driven to the woods 
and the mountains. In the North, society was social, demo- 
cratic, inventive, honoring labor, ever opposing the idea of 
Northern progress to that of Southern conservatism. The 
Constitution terminated the Revolution and handed down its 
gains. In the apportionment of taxation and representation, 
a compromise was made between the North and the South. 
A guarantee, as Mr. Scott again and again emphasises and it- 
erates, of a republican form of government was provided for 
each new state on its accession to the Union. His account 
of the formation of parties is a masterly contribution to his- 
tory. The colonial epoch was a brooding epoch. No gen- 
eral parties existed during that period, these being generated 
during the Revolutionary days. They rose into strength and 
came forth like athletes eager for the fray, when Hamilton 
and Jefferson, who incarnated and foreshadowed the future 
history of American parties, appeared in the cabinet of Wash- 
ington. In the third part of the book, we read the story of the 
development of the question of coercion or non-coercion, of 
the development of principles, of congressional action to- 
wards the South, and of the plans for reconstruction, with a 
summary of the debates and of the various reconstructions 
of the states. Practically the book is an only partially con- 
cealed indictment of the Republican party, for its violation 
of the Constitution. Apparently it is Mr. Scott's purpose 
to show that " we [who inserted the three new amendments 
in the Constitution] have wandered from the faith of our 
fathers." Nevertheless, he refrains from telling us plainly 
what the full text of his judgment is. 

Of the historical value of this work, and of its excellent 
literary quality, there can be no doubt. The author's defini- 
tion of "The Union" (page 82) is a gem of lexicography; 
and the pen-picture of Thaddeus Stevens, who " ignored the 
Constitution," is as clear-cut as a cameo. 



*<A Monlcof Fife" 

By Andrew Lang, Longmans^ Green <&» Co. 

When Mr. Lang once wrote an essay on Th^ophile 
Gautier, a reviewer, whose range was not of the widest, took 
him to task for spending so much time on " those mediseval 
Frenchmen." In this book he gives evidence that the time 
actually spent in their company has not been wasted. We 
have here a picture, rich in detail, of the days of the Maid 
of Orleans ; and it is abundantly clear that the picture is 
drawn by one who knows the period, not only in its dry, pro- 
saic sequence of battles and marches, but in the spirit and 
the speech of the time. He has beyond question followed 
the authentic records of the time closely in such points as 
they afforded, and has added to this valuable quality another 
in the beauty and tenderness of his own imagination. We are 
well content to tollow the old monk, as, in the peaceful retreat 
of his declining years, he fights his battles o'er again, and lingers 
lovingly (yet with the proper touch of penitence for youthful 
follies) over his memories of " the clean great time of goodly 
fight." Two bright lights guide him through his period of 
warfare — one, the constant nearness of the Maid, of whom he 
speaks throughout in terms which would satisfy the Promoter 
of her canonization at Rome ; the other, the passionate and 
yet reverent devotion to his own lady, whose service draws 
him into closer relations with La Pucelle. Mr. Lang has 
made out of this part of the book a love-story hardly less 
graceful and delicate than that of Aucassin and Nicolete ; 
yet he gives us a contrast to the two sweet girl-faces, strongly 
enough drawn, in the repulsive features of Brother Thomas, 
the false friar whose enmity more than once goes near to 
making an end of the hero altogether. While we are speak- 
ing of portraits, it is hardly out of place to mention the little 
" jackanapes," who has almost a human personality, and at- 
taches us to him as well by his own winning ways as by the 
important part which he plays in the forwarding of Norman 
Leslie's fortunes. 

Mr. Lang is so well aware of the importance of the right 
use of words, whether one's own or borrowed, that he will 
bear with us if we take him up on one point over which he 
seems to nod. His ecclesiastical Latin, put into the mouth 
of an aged monk, is not, we fear, above reproach. We are 
free to suppose that, if the proof-reader had been abroad, 
such forms as ** frem/erunt " and "Barabba«w/" (a most 
startling accusative singular of " Barabbas ") would have been 
rectified ; but in his texts from Job (p. 279) and Jeremiah (p. 
250) he substitutes a version of his own for the Vulgate, which 
he is presumably quoting. Moreover, it is unlikely in the 
extreme that the response to the salutation " Pax vobiscum " 
should be made in the form ** Et cum anima tua," however 
grammatically correct, rather than in the familiar phrase re- 
cited daily a score of times by every cleric, **Et cum spiritu 
tuo." Having offered these reflections on a minor point, let 
us say once more that the book will be well worth reading 
as pure romance, by turns idyllic and epic, and that it has as 
well a distinct value from its careful presentation of a period 
so confusing to the novice in history, when hosts of Scotsmen 
fought under a French banner against the English whom 
they hated so heartily, and when the France of to-day was 
still far from its welding by great kings into one great 
nation. 



••Tiie Front Yard" 



And Other Italian Stories, 



By Constance Fenimcre Woolson, 
&»Bros. 



Harper 



It is a noble legacy that Miss Woolson has left us in these 
six stories drawn from her heart. They are the product of 
her life in Italy, but are, nevertheless, more American than 
many a tale whose scene of action is upon our own soil. In 
making her home in a strange country. Miss Woolson did 
not expatriate herself; on the contrary, this alienation seems 
to have given her a clearer appreciation of the American 
character, a warmer liking for its nobili^, a greater toler- 
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ance for its defects. She has an aflfection even for those 
idiosyncracies of ours that are sometimes most trying ; and 
there is a kind of loving touch in her treatment of them. It 
is evident, too, that her studies of Italian life are drawn from 
the inside, sympathetically ; and the contrast between the 
Americans she introduces, and their environment, brings in- 
to striking prominence their peculiarities of character. The 
story which gives its title to the book presents a pathetic 
picture of a New England spinster, who receives her first les- 
son in love from a young Italian peasant. She marries him, 
and his year of life is heaven to her always, although he had 
told her nothing of the large family she would have to work 
for. When he dies she gladly takes up the burden of his 
eight children for his sake, and the story of her patient en- 
durance of their selfish exactions is told with artistic reserve 
and fine appreciation. The contrast is most effective — this 
rigid, industrious, self sacrificing, high-minded Yankee, who 
had no ear for music and never saw the beautiful landscape 
that lay at her feet, against the languorous background of 
Italians, shiftless, exacting, irresponsible, but carolling by 
the hour to the accompaniment of a mandolin. Prudence 
has a pathetic ambition to tear down the pig-sty that stands 
before her house, and construct a real New England front- 
yard, with a straight walk to the swinging gate, and roses and 
currants and stiff beds of flowers. But her savings for this 
purpose are always rendered useless by her generous yielding 
to the demands of the Italian family. 

The story is a brilliant piece of genre-painting, executed 
by an artist who understood her subject to the heart. A 
strange combination of humor and pathos, it contains much 
the finest work in the volume ; it is the one story that shows 
originality of invention without the least straining after 
effect, the only one in which the method is entirely adequate 
to the idea. The others are all clever, no doubt, but they 
are more melodramatic, less simple and convincing. The 
tragedy of " Neptune's Shore " does not touch one deeply, 
and the development of character in "The Street of the Hya- 
cinth " is not easily accepted as inevitable. The best piece 
of work, besides the first story, is " In Venice," in which the 
study of character is admirably subtle. Nothing in the 
book, however, is uninteresting, and to those of us who 
admired Miss Woolson's earlier short stories more than her 
long novels, and who mourned her untimely death, this vol- 
ume will be especially welcome. 



'•An Imaginative flan" 

By Robert S, Hichens, D, AppUton 6- Co, 
Mr. Hichens will achieve few friends with this book, and 
those chiefly of the cult that can disregard the story in ad- 
miration of the manner of telling it. To say sooth, he has 
produced the most morbid novel of our day, surpassing by 
his very power the ill effect of the chorus of prurient ladies 
who have made English fiction so notorious during the past 
literary Olympiad. The " Imaginative Man " is a creature 
of impressions and unwholesome dreams, who despises all 
women because they cannot maintain about themselves the 
mystery he adores. His mad folly reduces him to the ab- 
surd ; he marries a woman because of her inscrutable eyes, 
and, discovering, during the honeymoon, that she is but human, 
proceeds to go mad of love for no less an enchantress than 
the great Sphinx of Egypt. To read this plot, thus coldly 
related, must make it seem sheer wanton inanity — but we 
are compelled to admit Mr. Hichens's power of holding the 
reader, even during his hero's most Bedlam rhapsodies. 

Out of the current of the protagonist's emotions we are 
brought into contact with only a consumptive youth, who 
desires to taste sin before he dies — and who in Cairo finds 
strange and very satisfactory opportunities, supported always 
by the complacent knowledge that his mother would have 
him enjoy whatsoever he may desire. Harp as he will 
upon the virtue of this woman in sympathising with and con- 
doning deadly sin through impelling love of her child, Mr. 



Hichens achieves for her only the hearty disgust of his read- 
ers. In a word, there is no edification of mind, no elevation 
of spirit, to be had in a single page of the book. But after 
all is said, we can only recur to the exciting power of the 
author's style. His pictures of Egypt have all the glamor 
of reality and rise in competition with the Arabian Nights' 
tales in the truest sense of romantic description, rendering 
his book too powerful and too valuable to be disregarded. 
Nevertheless, it is a story to remain a splendid monument of 
unwholesome fancy, a thesaurus of morbid suggestion, 
which exalts mere vulgar suicide into an intellectual re- 
source of the weary-minded, and degrades the humanity of 
virtue to mere animal instinct. As there are sweet and 
lovely views of life to be had for the same money at the 
book-stalls, we would reserve " An Imaginative Man " for 
his own kind — the reader who can " crush a violin in his 
arms as one might crush a woman, driven by an overmastering 
desire to tear forth the mysterious voice that breathes out 
all the essence of all the divinest joys and sorrows of the 
wayward world." 



« Reminiscences of Ricliard Cobden*' 

Compiled by Mrs. Salts Schwabe. Imported by G, P, Putnam's Sons. 

The papers contained in this volume were originally pub- 
lished in French, and are now, after an interval of several 
years, reissued in English. Many of them are speeches de- 
livered by Cobden on various occasions at home and abroad ; 
some are letters by Cobden and others, on various questions 
of public importance ; while others still are letters of friend- 
ship and familiar intercourse. The intimacy between the 
Cobden and the Schwabe families makes the letters that 
passed between them valuable as illustrating certain sides of 
Cobden's character, and the same may be said of the letters 
from Bunsen and others of Cobden's friends that appear in 
this collection. The most touching of all are those bearing on 
the death of Cobden's young son, whose loss was keenly felt 
by his father and mother. The speeches in -the book relate 
almost entirely to those public causes in which their author 
was so deeply interested — free trade, non intervention in 
foreign affairs, public education and international peace ; and 
they show clearly the character of the man, with all its 
earnestness and all its narrowness. For narrow Cobden was, 
and the fullest recognition of his services to the cause of 
commercial freedom should not blind us to that fact. He 
was the incarnation of the spirit of commercialism. Lord 
Farrer,in his introduction to the present volume, tries indeed 
to rebut the charge, so often brought against the free-trade 
champion, that he was too exclusively devoted to material 
interests, but with very poor success. 

Some of the speeches in this collection show their author's 
interest in the education of the masses, while others mani- 
fest his desire for universal peace ; yet he seems to have 
valued both peace and education mainly for their commer- 
cial effects ; and he nowhere shows that ever-present inter- 
est in the spiritual goods of life, which appears so plainly 
in the writings of men like Mill and Arnold, and in the 
life and writings of men like Gladstone and Balfour. 
We acknowledge as fully as anyone the good that Cobden 
did ; but when he is held up, as he often is, as a model man, 
we must for the reasons here given express our dissent. An- 
other thought that occurs to us as we turn these pages is that 
of the change that has taken place, since Cobden's time, in 
the status of those causes which he had so much at heart. 
Public education has advanced immensely, and provision for 
it is now everywhere recognized as one of the highest duties 
of the state. Free-trade principles prevail among econo- 
mists and thinkers almost everywhere ; but in practical poli- 
tics the free-trade cause has rather retrograded. As for non- 
intervention in foreign affairs, that is now scouted among 
Cobden's own countrymen, and finds no favor anywhere else. 
On some other matters, too, such as the extension of the 
suffrage, '' Chartism," socialism and industrial cooperation. 
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opinion and events have moved so rapidly that Cobden^s 
standpoint, even when right, has been long since left behind. 
This volume of reminiscences, therefore, has none but an 
historical and biographical interest, in which respect it de- 
serves an honorable place among the records of Cobden's 
life and time. 



Tourgueneff's Novels 

/. Fathers and Children, 2. A Sportsman^ s Sketches. 2 vols. By Ivan 
Turgenev, Translated by Constance Garnett. Macmillan <5r» Co. 

In a letter to the Russian students at Heidelberg, apropos 
of" Fathers and Children"(i),Tourgu^neff wrote: — "1 dreamed 
of a sombre, savage and great figure, only half emerged from 
barbarism, strong, tn^chant and honest, and nevertheless 
doomed to perish because it is always in advance of the 
future." 

In these few words he exactly reproduces the photo- 
graph of Bazarov, his favorite character, the central figure 
and hero of the romance — a romance which vividly depicted 
in all his early nakedness, his aboriginal ferocity, the Nihilist 
of the sixties. The serfs had just been emancipated and the 
tumultuous souls of millions, held in captivity for ages, had 
suddenly been liberated from prison, from immemorial chains, 
with the usual result of such wholesale, tragically generous 
emancipation. An uneasy spirit brooded over Russia, that 
vast Male-bolge of seething discontents and unsatisfied long- 
ings, when almost instantaneously the vortex exhaled a sinis- 
ter apparition that, enveloping itself in malign hues and ma- 
lignant fascinations, rose upon the storm and took the shape 
of a spirit, alas, only too familiar to us now — the spirit of 
Nihilism. Tourgu^neff, ever a quick and gifted observer, was 
wonderfully quick to see this new phantom of unrest as it 
corporealized itself and sat incubus-like upon the soul of 
Slav-land. 

It was a miserable child, bom of Russian oppression and 
German pseudo-science. " Bazarov *' is its name in this book, 
a man who symbolizes the sceptical knowledge of that day, 
and the type of revolutionist that stalks about like a pesti- 
lence in the noonday of every European capital in our time. 
Bazarov appears to be a destructionist pure and simple, who 
seems to loathe everything in and for itself — art, the family, 
social institutions, political establishm.ents ; a soured pessi- 
mist resembling Miss Frances Power Cobbe's description of 
George Borrow as she knew him personally. About Baza- 
rov, who was one of those strange " children " born to com- 
monplace " fathers " that ^cannot understand them, Tour- 
gu^neflf gathers a group of men and women representing cul- 
ture, rank, beauty, society, against whom Bazarov, as an un- 
tamed child of nature, plays off in all his barbarous rudeness, 
insolence and presumption. The book evoked alternate 
roars of applause and of disapproval when it first came out, 
and was regarded by the radicals as a slander on Young Rus- 
sia. It is a beautiful piece of art in a painfully disagreeable 
field — the pain of Laocoon wrought out with cruellest nkowl- 
edge of anatomy. WPHMBlPi^^'*"* 

In "A Sportsman's Sketches" (2), Tourgu^neff has gath- 
ered many admirable little genre studies of the lives of peas- 
ants, hunters a>id country gentlemen, of district doctors and 
rural agents, of provincial Russian society and rustic neigh- 
borhoods where Old Russia is still a bloom in all its luxuri- 
ance. The ready hand, the dextrous pencil, the keen eye that 
seems eqdowed with a double iris, the fertile intelligence 
clothing what it sees with prompt and memorable colors, all 
reveal themselves in these clever studies, as a bit of Venice 
looms on a small sheet of water-colored paper, or as a cun- 
ning little interior is arranged by an artistic Mexican in the 
concave of a walnut shell. Each little sketch is full of hue 
and animation, of life and idiom, so to speak, for each is 
unmistakably Russian, and each is full of poetry and grace. 
They are the charming artistic debris and bric-h-brac that 
litter a giant^s workshop. All are excellently translated by 
Constance Garnett. 



" Kitwyk Stories " 

By Anna Eichberg King. Jllus. by George Wharton Edwards and Albert 
E Sterner, The Century Co. 

The publishers of this •'round dozen" of stories lay par- 
ticular stress upon its ••local color," and upon the author's thor- 
ough familiarity with * • all phases of life in this quaint little king- 
dom" of Holland. "The life that she depicts." they further 
announce, *• is that of the well-ordered households of the burgo- 
master, the dominie and the comfortable burgher. " They have 
bound the volume in a cover of white and blue, imitating old 
Delft tiles, thus appealing through the prospective reader's eye to 
his memory of all he has ever read or heard about Holland, and 
thereby creating in advance in his mind the local color the book is 
supposed to contain. These stories all deal with life in Holland a 
hundred years ago, and we must confess that we have failed to 
find in them any local color of the time whatever, except in a gen- 
eral way, such as can be supplied by almost any one — a ''trek- 
schuit " and a wind-mill and a canal, a •• stoof " and a Gouda pipe, 
etc. There is some clever landscape work in • • A Tragedy of 
Kitwyk," but for the rest the local color is of the most tradi- 
tional kind. 

The author seems to have had unbounded faith in Washington 
Irving, the Dutchmen of her stories being mostly *• fat Mynheers " 
— the well-known humorously obese Dutchmen, with pipes and 
endless things to eat and drink, so well known in fiction and comic 
illustrations, but hardly true to life. To be sure, several of these 
stories are humorous, and in a humorous story belongs a humorous 
character ; but it would have been better not to claim for them 
the quality of local color. Miss King conjures up a picture of 
Boeotian simplicity, in which social lines were' only dimly estab- 
lished ; whereas the truth is that the Dutch republic of two cen- 
turies, and even of one century ago. was intensely aristocratic, 
and that the Dutch merchant of those days was in his own 
eyes a grand seigneur indeed. Of minor inaccuracies there 
is a goodly number. The custom of using family names as 
••given" or baptismal names has never prevailed in Holland: 
Bentinck De Kock is inconceivable from a Dutch point of view. 
The custom of marrying by proxy, practised in Holland to this 
day, is somewhat different from what the author conceives it to 
be : the man in India does not request a friend to find a bride for 
him, marry her for him and send her out to him. He usually falls 
in love with the girl in the ordinary way, and becomes engaged to 
her before going out to India, the marriage by proxy being merely 
the logical culmination of an engagement between people thou- 
sands of miles apart. Such a marriage, by the way, is known as 
a •' marriage with the glove," the groom sending one of his gloves 
to be worn by his representative during the ceremony. The ex- 
change of rings takes place with gloved hands. 

The stories are amusing; and •• A Tragedy of Kitwyk" is very 
strong. But the volume is not a repository of Dutch local color. 



Spenser^s «< Epithalamium^' Illustrated 

Epithalamium by Edmund Spenser. With Certain Imaginative Draw- 
ings by George Wharton Edwards. Dodd^ Mead (5r* Co. 

Mr. Edwards, who, like Mr. Edwin A. Abbey and others of 
our illustrators, has made a special study of the opportunities for 
pictorial illustration offered by the Elizabethan poets, shows the 
results of these studies in the drawings that decorate this very 
pretty edition of Spenser's 

* ' Song, made in lieu of many ornaments.** 
The artist seems to have been led to the study of Renaissance 
book-illustration by way of Japanese wood- engraving, but this 
gives but a slight added quaintness to what belongs, we may say, 
of right to his subject. As the poet's imagery was drawn from 
classic sources, and largely through French and Italian, Mr. Ed- 
wards is justified in picturing him writing among pomegranates at 
the foot of a dial carved with the classic acanthus. And as so 
much freedom was in a manner imposed on him, it would have 
been useless to put any restraint on his invention. Accord- 
ingly the '• Nymphs of Mulla " bathe among Persian irises, and 
wear jewelled zones of Mr. Edwards's own designing; the 
Graces attire the bride in the costume of the eighteenth ccntiuy, 
and the minstrels with their •• merry musick" are truly "high 
fantastical. " 

But it were easy to trace much of the artist's work to the wood- 
cuts in the romance of Polyphilc, the Ovid of Bernard Solomon, 
the book of emblems of Alciat^to convict him, that is, of draw- 
ing his inspiration from the right sources. And he has frequently 
produced very pretty and original compositions, with, as we have 
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hinted, a touch of the Japanese in them. Each page of text is 
framed in a flowery border, and confronted by a full-page design 
that seems to call for the colorist to illuminate it with brilliant 
tints. The cover is of vellum stamped in gold, and the paper is 
Japanese. Of this edition only 450 copies have been printed, at 
the De Vinne Press. 



•< Turning on the Light'* 

By ex- Postmaster- General Horatio King. J. B, Lippincott Co, 
We must frankly confess that Mr. King's book suggests the 
putting in order of its author's literary household, rather* than a 
revelation of unknown facts or a notable contribution to his- 
tory. We are, however, very far, indeed, from saying that it is 
not of high value. Mr. King was a personal friend of President 
Buchanan, and was also personally acquainted with many of the 
men who inaugurated the Secession movement, and its oppon- 
ents. When the material of his book is examined, one cannot 
help seeing that much of its matter consists of after- thoughts, and 
of speeches and writings delivered and printed long after the events 
described. The larger part of the text is made up of the recital 
of well-known incidents told from the author's point of view. He 
has striven to give a dispassionate survey of President Buchanan's 
administration during the few months from the end of 1 860 until 
the tim2 when this last president of the slaveholding republic re- 
tired to Wheatland. That there still persists a powerful prejudice 
against Mr. Buchanan, there can be no doubt whatever, and much 
of this prejudice is as unreasonable as it is deeply seated. Mr. 
King, by recounting the facts and throwing more light on the 
events of 1860-63, ^oes much to soften and allay this prejudice. 
We quite agree with him that it borders on absurdity to expect 
that the President of the United States of 1857-61 should have 
been able to grasp the whole situation, change his lifelong convic- 
tions, inaugurate the complete coercion of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, and, as it were, strangle Secession before it was bom. 

That Mr. Buchanan may have been even weak and timid, it is 
quite possible to believe, though to brand him as a traitor is not 
what we think the historians of the next century will do. Mr. 
King brings forward much contemporaneous documentary evi- 
dence to show what were the real facts, and to help the future 
writer of true history. The reader will share his regret that he 
did not keep a complete diary of the more important events at 
Washington during the autumn and winter of 1860-61. The 
••letters from President Buchanan never before published " throw 
little or no fresh light on subjects of public interest. About one-third 
of the book consists of more or less miscellaneous contributions to 
literature, oolitics and history, such as the author's account of the 
bursting of the gun called ••Peacemaker," his first and last 
sight of President Lincoln, a narrative of the battle of Bladens- 
burg. a history of the official ••penalty envelope," sketches of 
English events and personages, and poems on various subjects. 
Strange as it may seem, the book has no index, but contains a 
portrait of the author and an account of his life, by his son, Mr. 
Horatio C. King. 



New Books and New Editions 

In the two comely volumes bearing the title of ••The 
Gumeys of Earlham," Mr. A. J. C. Hare tells the story of this 
remarkable Quaker family, which played so conspicuous a part in 
the religious and philanthropic life of England during the earlier 
half of the present century. Biographies of several members of 
the family have already appeared — Samuel Gurney, Joseph J. 
Gurney, Elizabeth Fry, and their brother-in-law, Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, — but of the family as a whole this is the first elaborate 
memorial. It aims to show how •• the wonderful harmony and 
unity, which no difference of mere opinion could dim or alter, in- 
fluenced all their thoughts and stimulated all their actions." Their 
one ideal was living and working for others ; in this they were 
••of one heart and one soul." The correspondence of each of 
the brothers and sisters has been preserved, with an immense 
mass of journals recording the details of their daily life, especially 
of their spiritual life. From these ••mountains of material,*' as 
he calls them, Mr. Hare has made a judicious selection, bringing 
the personality of the writers vividly before us and illustrating 
the magnitude and extent of their philanthropic labors. The 
copious pictorial illustrations include portraits of all the Gumeys, 
some of the family several times over at different ages, with views 
of Earlham Hall and other buildings and localities associated 
with their history. The work throughout is worthy of the author 
of ••Memorials of a Quiet Life," than which no praise can be 
stronger. (Dodd, & Mead Co.) 



No MORE SUITABLE gift could be found for a student of the 
ancient languages or history than the new edition of Momm- 
sen's ••History of Rome." This great work, as a narrative of 
the development and fortunes of the Roman state to the end of 
the Republic, has for more than thirty years held the field 
against all rivals. Its permanent usefulness is assured because it 
unites, in a remarkable degree, breadth of view and historical in- 
sight with mastery of language as a vehicle, not merely of pre- 
cise, but also of lively and interesting, presentation. The present 
edition is from new plates, and incorporates the results of the 
author's latest labors in the field, besides almost innumerable im- 
provements in the phraseology of the translation. Mr. Dickson 
is one of the very few who have been successful in rendering a 
German work of scholarship into strong, idiomatic English ; while 
we catch in his translation somewhat of the inspiration of the 
original, there is rarely a trace of foreign flavor. The pleasure of 
using the work is enhanced by the distribution of the matter into 
five volumes, in place of the four thick volumes of former edi- 
tions. (Charles Scribncr's Sons.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In preparing ••The Triumphs of the Cross," says Mr. E. P. 
Tenney in his preface to that work, ''it was the aim at the outset 
to make a practical book, one dealing with conditions, not the- 
ories, facts rather than fancies; not a philosophical book or a 
book of theology, but a book of achievements: — to tell what 
Christianity has done to make the world better and happier ; to 
show how the religion of Jesus, alone among all the religions of 
the world, has cherished childhood, honored womanhood, and 
dignified the condition of all handicraft workers; how it has 
quickened the human intellect and fostered the cause of educa- 
tion ; how it has purified literature and cleansed art ; how it has 
alleviated social sorrow and wretchedness, notably in its myriad 
modern philanthropic movements in behalf of the victims of pov- 
erty and vice and crime, and in the equally numerous and re- 
markable evangelistic movements in our great cities, on the out- 
skirts of civilization, and in non-Christian lands." He has been 
aided in this comprehensive task by over 200 ••representative re- 
ligious workers, international and interdenominational, " and has 
illustrated the whole •• by 325 original photographs and works of 
art by famous masters." The book will prove encouraging read- 
ing to those who have observed with apprehension certam slg^s 
in the sky : it will allay their fears, and give them renewed confi- 
dence in their own and only remedy for all evils and sorrows of 
civilization and of heathendom. (Boston : Balch Bros.) 

♦ * « 

In "Cruising among the Caribees," Dr. Charics Augustus 
Stoddard has added another to his books of travels in various 
lands. It is the narrative of a leisurely cruise among the Wind- 
ward Islands, with the delicious climate and scenery that make 
such a charming place of refuge for those who dread the rigors of 
our northern winters. Easily accessible as these beatific regions 
are from New York, it is surprising that more people do not take 
shelter in them at this season of the year ; perhaps Dr. Stoddard's 
book will attract some of his readers to make the experiment. 
Considered as pure literature, it may be open to criticism — there 
is a little too much diary matter concern^ig his ••agreeable and 
intelligent" companions, and a little too much unassimilated clip- 
ping from Froude and other previous authorities. But for those 
who are thinking of such a voyage, it will serve as a useful hand- 
book, giving many historical details of interest and much infor- 
mation as to the present condition of the islands, largely the result 
of the divergent lines on which they have been governed by the 
different European nations. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

♦ « * 

An artistically illustrated edition of Addison and Steele's 
Spectator papers dealing with London life will be most welcome 
at the present moment. The information that the Sir Roger dc 
Coverley papers contain regarding eighteenth- century country life 
in England, these essays supplement, by showing us the London 
of that day in all its glory and fashionable folly. The illustra- 
tions, by Ralph Cleaver, are quite satisfactory, somewhat after 
the manner made popular by Hugh Thomson and Howard Pyle ; 
and they follow the text and illustrate it with considerable fidelity. 
The chapter-headings, giving views of the old town, are particu- 
larly attractive. The book is one that deserves to be taken into 
consideration by the lover of dainty books. (Macmillan & Co.) 

An American edition of ••Cavendish on Whist" has 

been prepared by that great authority, with due reference to our 
method of scoring. American leads, etc. As, however, some 
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Americans follow the English laws, the latter have been printed 
with the laws of the American Whist League. (Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons.) ••Ancestry" is the name of a pamphlet con- 
taining the objects and the regulations affecting eligibility to mem- 
bership of forty-six patriotic-ancestral societies, such as the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, the Sons of the Revolution, etc. The 
book has been compiled by Eugene Ziehen (Philadelphia: Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle Co.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

H. H. Crickmore's "Old Chester, Etched and Described," is 
a book to delight the eye and the heaft of every tourist who has 
walked the streets and threaded the •• Rows" of that quaintest of 
English cities. Happily it lies close to the threshold of one of the 
most frequented approaches to the mother country ; and the judi- 
cious traveller will always hasten thither instead of lingering in 
Liverpool, which is only a shabbier New York without a building 
more ancient than the • • Yankee * ' metropolis can boast. At Chester 
one feels that he is really in a foreign land, and the fascination of 
the place is perennial. Visit it again and again, and its charm is 
renewed without the least dulling or diminution. And here at 
home this book will revive the interest and pleasure of rambles 
through Watergate Street and Eastgate Street and Bridge Street, 
with views of the Cathedral, the Stanley Palace, God's Providence 
House, the ruins of St. John's Priory, the Walls with their historic 
towers, the ancient Dee bridge and mill, and many another fine 
remnant of old-time architecture. Eaton Hall and Hawarden 
Castle hard by are also included in the pictures and descriptions. 
Typographically as well as artistically the book is quite faultless. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

♦ ♦ 9 

In his ••Old World Japan," Frank Rinder has given us a 
charming glimpse into ancient Japanese mythology. The book 
contains a score of stories, the first six of which deal with the 
creation of the world according to the Japanese traditions, the 
birth of the Shinto deities, and the most picturesque incidents in 
the history of these gods. The rest have been chosen •• with a 
view rather to their beauty and charm of incident and color, than 
with an aim to represent adequately the many-sided subject of 
Japanese love." They are as dainty and delicate as the tracery of 
an ivory fan from the same country. The book shows not only 
artistic taste, but careful and conscientious research into the 
sources of Japanese mythology and history; for the two are so 
interwoven that it is often impossible to distinguish one from the 
other. The illustrations, by T. H. Robinson, are pleasing, and 
the exterior of the book is in dainty keeping with the contents. 

(Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) The latest issue 

in the Mermaid Series gives us five plays of •• George Chapman " 
— •'All Fools," the two •• Bussy d'Ambois" dramas, and the two 
on ••Charles. Duke of Byron." Introduction and notes are by 
Prof. W. L. Phelps of Yale College, who has also carefully re- 
vised the pointing, inserted additional stage-directions, and other- 
wise improved the text. The work is fully up to the high mark 
of the twenty earlier volumes. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

« « « 

The number of outdoor books is steadily increasing, and the 
readers thereof are beginning to be more critical than when 
Thoreau gave us ••Walden" and the ••Week." Probably the 
demand for such literature is very limited in many instances, but 
••The Romance of the Woods," by F. J. Wishaw, deserves a 
host of readers. The author not only loves nature, but knows 
how to tell others about it, though he lacks a certain amount of 
technical zoological knowledge that would have helped to make 
some of his chapters a little more satisfactory. Whether with rod 
or gun, he is equally at home, and his fish- stories have a genuine 
ring about them, which satisfies the reader that they are not 
••fish-stories " at all. The latter half of the volume is devoted to 
Russian folk-lore and little-known phases of peasant life in that 
country, and is delightful reading. Clearly and simply told, so 
that a child may understand, yet in every sense a thorough piece 
of work that readers of mature years will read with profit and 
pleasure, this is, from end to end, a most excellent book. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. ) A recent issue in the daintily printed 

Fly-Leaves Series is Bayard Taylor's "Echo Club," with its 
nightly confabulations about Morris, Poe and Browning, Keats, 
Emerson and Stedman, and a biographical "Prologue" from the 
pen of Richard Henry Stoddard. Another is Thackeray's ••Nov- 
els by Eminent Hands," with its burlesques of Lever, Bulwer 
Lytton and Cooper. Both are bound in soft leather and enclosed 
in neat paper boxes. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 



«« Notes of a Professional Exile," by E. S. Nadal, long 
Secretary of the American Legation in London, is a very small 
book with a deal of pleasant reading therein, in the form of vaca- 
tion jottings at Zwieback, which is evidently the pseudonym of a 
summer resort in South Germany, where the writer is fond of 
going. He gives us sketches of native and tourist life, with some 
sharp comments on Yankee manners abroad, and terse criticisms 
of leisure readings in Jane Austin, Hazlitt, Carlyle, Froude, 
Sterne, Gibbon, Miss Martineau, and other authors. It is a not- 
able feature of the • • Notes " that the writer often stops sooner 
than the reader expects,. instead of spinning out his reflections 
overmuch. We would fain have the chat continued, and enjoy 
carrying out the train of thought ourselves. One of the best 
things in the book, apropos of ••the way in which good people 
and the other kind consort together," is the description of the 
dinner-party where Michael, Satan, Gabriel, Raphael, Moloch, 
Beelzebub, and Mammon meet with Rebecca, Mary and Martha, 
Sappho and Aspasia. and other ladies. Another capital bit is the 
speculation concerning the later career of Helen of Troy, after her 
return to Sparta. These are full of genuine humor. The stamped 
leather binding of the book is unique and tasteful, (The Century 
Co.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

••Old Boston" contains, in quarto form, half-tone reproduc- 
tions of thirty- four etchings by Henry R. Blaney of buildings in 
old Boston, many of which have disappeared in recent years, while 
others are fast going the same way. The etchings were made 
from pencil studies on the spot, and have all the accuracy of pho- 
tographs. A few prints from photographic negatives, never be- 
fore published, are added. Among those of edifices still in exist- 
ence are the Old State House, Faneuil Hall, the Old South Church, 
the Old North Church, and sundry ancient houses in out-of-the 
way localities that have thus far escaped the march of •• modern 1 
improvement." The views of structures sacrificed in this prog- 
ress include the Old Province House, the Hancock House, the Old 
Brick Church, the Lamb, the Green Dragon, the Sun, the King's 
Head, and other famous hostelries, and many houses associated 
with memories of Colonial and Revolutionary men and events. A 
brfef account of each, from the pen of the artist, accompanies the 
engravings. The book will have special interest for dwellers in 
the •• Hub" and those who trace their lineage thence; but it is at 
the same time an important contribution to the early history of 
the country. It would be an appropriate holiday gift ^to people 
whose tastes lie in the direction of American antiquities and arch- 
aeology. (Lee & Shepard.) 



FicUon 



The genius of George Sand was in nothing more strikingly 
shown than in her treatment of peasant life. Notwithstanding 
her disclaimer in her Notice prefixed to ''La Mare au Diable," 
she effected a real revolution in literature, for she left the romance 
of pastoral life a very different thing from what she found it. 
••The Devil's Pool." ••Fadette" and ••Francois Le Champi" 
can no more be strictly related to their predecessors than the 
painting of Millet or Courbet can be derived from that of 
Constable or the old Dutch masters. The chapters on the wed- 
ding in '•The Devil's Pool "would alone suffice to differentiate 
their author, not only from all former writers of pastoral fiction, 
but from her contemporaries, for in them she takes nearly the 
standpoint of the modem folk-lore collector, and regards the 
curious ceremonies of the "wedding favors," the pranks of the 
'•infidel" and his wife, and the planting of the sacred cabbage, 
as one who surmises that such things may be much more than 
merely curious. The translations of these three romances, by 
Jane Minot Sedgwick and Ellery Sedgwick, of which Mr. De 
Vinne has printed a limited edition on hand-made paper, are 
readable and accurate, though they have little of the special 
charm of style of the originals. The edition is in all respects a 
very pretty one, in its clear type, etched frontispieces, rough edges 
and grey paper covers with red cloth joints. As a contrast to 
these naturalistic tales of rustic life, nothing could be better 
chosen than the same author's story of ••The Master Mosaic 
Workers," which is an historical romance of the Romantic 
period, translated by Charlotte G. Johnston. It has as frontis- 
piece an etched portrait of Titian. (Little, Brown & Co. ) 



A selection from the •• Moral Tales " of Marmontel, in the 
old English translation "a little brushed up and set straight." 
affords Mr. George Saintsbury as editor an opportunt4iy^ of which] >^ 
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he takes full advantage, to display his knowledge and apprecia^ 
tion of what was best in the eighteenth century — namely, its din- 
ners and suppers and small-talk. He expatiates upon the excel- 
lent dinner Marmontel ate in the Bastile, but which had been 
intended for the latter's valet, who got instead the still more ex- 
cellent dinner that had been cooked for his master. He recalls 
his author's " Memoirs " chiefly to mention these dinners, and, 
when he turns to the tales, it is to praise, in a characteristically light 
and airy sentence, that style of "easy and more or less satiric 
narrative or conversation, which, if it sometimes sinned by a little 
too elaborate archness, was at its best the lightest, airiest, most 
attractive vehicle for badinage and bagatelle that is known, or that 
is even conceivable, unless it be that lighter conversational style 
of Greek. of which we have some glimpses in Plato and Aristo- 
phanes, and a fuller but late and mixed adumbration in Lucian. " 
'* Cnris " Hammond's illustrations in pen-and-ink are clever and 
ornament the page very acceptably. (Macmillan & Co.) 

* ♦ * 

*' KusHNAKANTA*sWiLL"isoneofthe works of the most pop- 
ular of modern Bengali littirateurs. Indeed, it is claimed that Ban- 
kins Chandra Chatterjee was the greatest novelist that India has ever 
produced. However that may be, it remains that this story, as 
translated by Mrs. M. S. Knight, is undoubtedly powerful and 
interesting in its influence even upon the author's antipodes. One 
is so used to thinking that no good thing but Kipling ever came 
out of India — ^unless it was Jos. Sedley — that its native literature 
is all Mahabhirata and blue books for the British Government, — 
that one acknowledges to a distinct fillip oi surprise in finding an 
indubitable modern novel, and a very good one, indeed. Here are 
pathos and tragedy, relieved by the best of humor, to recom- 
mend the book as a worthy competitor in the American market 
with our native wares. One may pick the book up to glance it 
over — to taste it is a species of caviar, — but he will stay to read 
it through, which is more than can be done with many novels de- 
liberately intended to allure the Anglo-Saxon mind. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons) "Another Hardy," as some critics have 

dubbed Mr. Walter Raymond, is after all hardly a fair title ; for, 
while Mr. Raymond knows the peasants of southwestern Eng- 
land and their lingo quite as well as does Mr. Hardy, perhaps, he 
does not enter into competition with that great author's soul- stir- 
ring and passionate view of life. "Love and a Quiet Life," 
the title of one of Mr. Raymond's earlier books, well summar- 
izes his attitude in literature. In his new story it is true that his 
events pass " In the Smoke of War " and give us glimpses of the 
harrying of the West when Gen. Fairfax drove the Cavaliers be- 
fore him in his march to the relief of Taunton, but nevertheless it 
is a simple narrative of the love of a miller's daughter. Mr. Ray- 
mond has not sapped his sudden reputation by this book. It is 
more than a succh d'estime, for it has vital qualities which make a 
second reading possible and conduce to that much-desired tingle of 
satisfaction, which (for example) comes to the disillusioned re- 
viewer when he finds a really good book. (Macmillan & Co.) 

♦ * If 

Mr. John Kendrick Bangs has seldom inflicted upon a 
long-suffering public a more jocular series of atrocities than that 
which he has committed between the first page and the last of 
" A House-Boat on the Styx." The sketches are accompanied by 
illustrations wherein we may see the old familiar faces of Nero 
playing billiards with Shakespeare, of Charon shaking hands with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and Adam giving a full, true and particular 
account of his fall to the shade of the late Mr. Barnum. There 
never was such a jolly lot of ghosts, and it is worth while to 
make a journey to the Styx in the company of Mr. Bangs for the 
sake of renewing our acquaintance with them. (Harper & Bros.) 

The Plan of " Paul Heriot's Pictures," by Alison M'Lean, 

is rather an ingenious one. It opens with the description of an 
old and friendless artist, spending his last years in a peaceful vil- 
lage, where the narrator gets to know him and learns from him 
the various stories associated with certain specially prized sketches. 
The stories arc then told, one after another, and compose the 
bulk of the book. A quiet, pleasing style, and a refined, delicate 
imagination, make it decidedly an attractive one for those to 
whom it is suited, especially for older girls. "The Christmas 
Dog," in which a canine waif plays an important part in the lives 
of those who shelter him, is particularly touching. A distinct, 
though not obtrusive, religious tone, of the kind represented 
broadly by Miss Yongc, runs through all the stories, and will in 
many people's minds increase its fitness for the class of readers 
we have suggested for it. (F. Warne & Co.) 



A new edition of Anthony Hope's story of political and 
social life in Australia, " Half a Hero," has been published. The 
book first appeared in 1893, and has undoubted dramatic power. 
It may be observed here that The Critic of 30 Sept. 1893, in a 
note regarding this author, stated that he was the author of *' A 
Man of Mark," "Sport Royal "and "A Change of Air," books 
that have since found wide popularity among us. (Harper & 

Bros.) "The Delectable Duchy," by "Q." has been 

added to Macmillan's Novelists' Library. This book is of those 
that will continue to be welcome to an ever-growing circle of 

readers. Of all Mr. Crawford's later work, his series of 

novels of American life has most interest to us. The first book 
of the series, "Katharine Lauderdale," first published in two 
volumes, has now b;:en brought out in one, in the uniform cloth 

edition of Mr. Crawford's novels. (Macmillan & Co,) Mer- 

riam's Violet Series, which contains already some excellent 
short stories, has been further enriched by the addition of "The 
Snowball,' an excellent short story — historical, of course, — by 
Stanley J. Weyman. (Merriam Co.) 



"Country Stories," by Mary Russell Mitford, includes a 
round dozen of tales, among them the soothing one of " Country 
Lodgings," with its well-bred Polish hero; "The London 
Visitor" and his unhappy experience with the pike; "Miss 
Philly Firkin, the China-\\ Oman " and her action at law; and 
"The Beauty of the Village." with a full account of how she ac- 
quired a corrected temper and a purified heart. These pleasant, 
drowsy, little old-time stories gain much from the pretty illustra- 
tions by Mr. George Morrow, in which we see Aunt Deborah 
sitting solemnly in her pew, Mr. Adolphus Lynfield experiment* 
ing with the geese, and the " Lost Dahlia " become a dahlia re- 
trouvSe. The cover is a showy one in dark green and gold. 

(Macmillan & Co.) "La Belle Nivernaise" and five other 

short stories show M. Alphonse Daudet's charming talent at its 
best. The honest captain of "La Belle " had won our sympathy 
long ago, and he has it again as we see him in the spotty French 
illustrations measuring the policeman as he would a log of timber, 
addressing the crowd, and trotting off with the little castaway to 
his canal-boat. None the less do we rejoice in that clever M. 
Jarjaille, who backed into Paradise, and left, head first, to see a 
bull-fight; in that bright little Algerian boy who obtained the 
title of Father of the Lazy ; in the gluttonous Abbe BalSgu^re ; 
and in the author's first dress-coat, the story of which, as every- 
body knows, appeared originally in the author's reminiscences of 
his " Vingt Ans de Paris." The half-dozen stones make a very 
pretty little book with a design of poppies in gold on the cover. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 



The Lounger 

Certain of my friends who admire George Meredith are 
grieved that I do not share their admiration. They think that I 
am losing a good deal by not finding "joy " in the perusal of his 
turgid books. These friends of mine and admirers of his show 
much patience in their efforts to convert me. One thinks that he 
will lay me low by pouring choice bits into my ears. Only a day 
or two ago, he sent me two quotations from " Harry Richmond," 
copied out in a neat, legible hand. " I hope," he wrote, " that 
you will not consider them absolute bosh, nor completely devoid of 
music." Here is one of them : — 

" Carry your fever to the Alps, you of minds diseased ; not to sit 
down in sight of them ruminating, for bodily ease and comfort will trick 
the soul and set you measuring our lean humanity against yonder sub- 
lime and infinite ; but mount, rack the limbs, wrestle it out among the 
peaks ; taste danger, sweat, earn rest : learn to discover ungrudgmgly, 
that haggard fatigue is the fair vision you have rim to earth, and that rest 
is your uttermost reward. Would you know what it is to hope, and have all 
your hopes at hand? Hang upon the crags at a gradient that ma^es your next 
step a debate between the thing you are and the thing you may become. 
There the many little hopes grow for the climber like flowers and food, 
immediate, prompt to prove their uses, sufficient if just within the grasp, 
as mortal hopes should be. How the old lax life closes in around you 
there ! You are the man of your faculties, nothing more. Why should 
a man pretend to more ? We ask it wonderingly when we are healthy. 
Poetic rhapsodists in the vales below, may tell you of the joy and grand- 
eur of the upper regions, they cannot pluck you the medical herb. He 
gets that who wanders the marshy hedges at nightfall, to behold the dis- 
tant Sennhuttchen twinkle, who leaps the green.eyed crevasses, and in 
the solitude of an emerald alp, stretches a salt hand to the mountain 
kine.»' 

* ♦ * 
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Here is the other, which I think that he likes even better: — 
* * Is it any waste of time to write of love ? The trials of life are in it, 
but in a narrow ring and a fiercer. You may learn to know yourself 
through love, as you do after years of life, whether you are fit to lift them 
that are about you, or whether you are but a cheat, and a load on the 
backs of your fellows. The impure perishes, the inefficient languishes, 
the moderate comet to its autumn of decay— these are of the kinds 
which aim at satisfaction to die of it soon or late. The love that survives 
has strangled craving; it lives because it lives to nourish and succour 
like the heavens. But to strangle craving is indeed to go through a 
death before you reach your immortality." 



Certainly, the second paragraph is the simpler of the two. 
You can understand more readily what Meredith is driving at. and 
it is not "completely devoid of music." But of the first para- 
graph 1 can only say that it reads to me like some of the stum- 
bling-blocks in •• Lord Ormont" or **The Amazing Marriage," 
and yet it was selected by one who admires Meredith as showing 
his particular charm. It is not of a style that endures. 

>i> * It 

1 HAVE PET aversions among words as well, as among books» 
and one of the former is the word ••joy" used as some writers use it, 
and not as I believe it was intended to be used. A friend of mine 
calls words so misused •• precious words," probably because 
** precious" is one of the most misused. I notice in a few lines 
in The Outlook, written by Ian Maclaren to his American readers, 
that he says:— **It has been my joy for ten years. " etc. Now, why 
his "joy " — why not his pleasure? And again, at the end of the 
letter, hi writes : — * *I wish you Christmas joy " — why not Christmas 
happiness? Ian Maclaren does not seem to be a man to use 
"precious words." His face is not that of an aesthete. On the 
contrary, it is that of a practical, clear-sighted, shrewd, kindly 
man, with no nonsense about him. 



Speaking OYThe OutlookMs well-announced " magazine num- 
ber" is at hand, and an interesting one it is, too. When I first 
heard of it, I supposed that it would be something on the plan of 
The Review of Reviews and give copious extracts from the maga- 
zines, but to my surprise it is nothing of the sort. It is an issue 
of The Outlook made up in the manner of a magazine, with special 
illustrated articles and the first chapters of Ian Maclaren*s new 
novel, "Kate Carnegie," which will also run in The Bookman. 
The Outlook is beginning slowly and with caution, but it is appar- 
ently qualifying to take a place among the big magazines. 

* * * 

I AM GLAD to find one author who does not echo Byron's line. 
" Now, Barabbas was a publisher." In a conversation with a rep- 
resentative of The Idler, Mr. du Maurier speaks of the handsome 
treatment he has had at the hands of the Messrs. Harper. He 
had not much faith in ** Trilby " beyond the name, which he con- 
sidered an inspiration, and, rather than take a royalty, he took 
$10,000 for the story and illustrations. When the Messrs. Harper 
saw what a boom the story was likely to have, "they voluntarily 
destroyed our agreement," says Mr. du Maurier, "and arranged 
to allow me, from the beginning of January last, a handsome roy- 
alty on every copy sold." But even this generous treatment has 
not raised his opinion of the royalty plan, for he demanded a lump 
sum for "The Martian" — $50,000, it is said. I shall be inter- 
ested to see if the story earns it. I dare say that it will, for that 
buys all rights —serial and book — for all countries. 

» ♦ ♦ 

In conversation with his interviewer, Mr. du Maurier said : — 
"Of course, most of the stones circulated about 'Trilby' are 
ludicrously wide of the mark. There was no original of Trilby : 
no original of Svengali ; nor any of nineteen out of twenty char- 
acters in the book. Little Billee is not Fred Walker— whom I de- 
liberately introduced in his own person, to avoid any misconcep- 
tion. The hfe described is often drawn ' from the life.' But the 
characters, no. Not even in the case of my old friend Lamont, 
whose French, I can assure you, is never that of * Stratford atte 
Bowe,' and whose boundless good humor and sunny temperament 
alone are reproduced in the * Laird.* " Mr. du Maurier disclaimed 
all credit for the play, and complimented Mr. Potter on "the 
happiest of all thoughts," the making of the "hypnotic influence 
the central motive " of the play. 



Speaking of authors' earnings, I was surprised to hear 
from the best of authorities — the Cassell Publishing Co. — that 
Mme. Sarah Grand had received over $10,000 on a ten per cent, 
royalty for the American rights in "The Heavenly Twins." If 
the Messrs. Appleton have paid Mme. Grand on the basis of this 
business, and in the new appreciation of the value of popular au- 
thors, they must have sent her a handsome check. 



Mr. Thomas Hardy's new novel, "Jude the Obscure," has 
been received by the critics of this country and of England with a 
unanimity that is as refreshing as it is condemnatory of the book. 
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I for one am very glad to see that a serious author, read and 
esteemed by very serious people, cannot kick over the traces 
without being pulled up sharply and lectured on his strange 
behavior. I have yet failed to see a single explanation of, or excuse 
for, Mr. Hardy's extraordinary performance. 



Miss Marie Corelli writes to the Herald that she is a most 
modest and retiring person, and that she refuses all requests 
for her portrait, or to appear before the public, though she might 
make a great deal of money by reading from her own works. She 
denies that she declined to have her latest book, "The Sorrows 
of Satan," sent to the reviewers out of spite, but declares that she 
wanted to show them that it would sell without their praise or 
blame ; and she adds that she has the pleasure of knowing that 
30,000 out of the 50,000 already disposed of were sold before a 
single notice of the book had been published. Miss Corelli ad- 
mits that she is a fighter, and that she has not scrupled to return 
the blows aimed at her with interest, " as all should who set value 
on * the noble art of self-defence.' " In concluding her tirade, she 
says : — "I am happily unmarried [which is much better than being 
unhappily married], and I live, as most young unmarried women 
live, at home with my relatives, controlled by them in such wise 
that I certainly should not be allowed either a cigarette or a latch- 
key were I foolish enough to demand these * new woman * privi- 
leges!" She also denies that she is patronized by the royal 
family of England, though the Queen and the Prince of Wales 
read her books. 
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Lucas Male! 

Lucas Malet, known in daily life as Mrs. Harrison, is a 
daughter of Charles Kingsley. Her novels, which, like those of 
her uncle Henry, have lately attracted renewed attention, bear the 
stamp of an originality that refuses to be classified, of a powerful. 




poetic imagination, and of strong, meditative humor. Her pub- 
lished work, thus far, consists of ** Mrs. Lorimer," **Col. Ender- 
by's Wife," "Little Peter: A Christmas Morality," "A Counsel 
of Perfection" and **The Wages of Sin." Mrs. Harrison's hus- 
band is the rector of Clovelly, and was once her father's curate. 
The portrait given here is reproduced from The New Budget, \ 



Henry Vaug^han's Grave 

To THE Editors of The Critic; — 

There was a letter of mine in The Athenceum of October 12, re- 
porting the neglected condition of the grave of Henry Vaughan 
the Silurist (1621-1695)— a poet dear to Mr. Lowell, Mr. Matthew 
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Arnold, Prof. Palgrave, Dr. John Brown and some other people 
who honor genius none the less, when it happens to be 

"pushed away 
In the hot press of the noon-day.** 
That letter succeeded only in part. A modest sum was asked 
for, from those who know the worth of Vaughan's peculiar and 
exquisite quality (and from these few only), in order that a coal- 
shed might be moved from the head of his tomb in the church- 
yard of Llansaintfraed, Breconshire. If five or six Americans 
will now contribute five dollars each, it can be done, to 
the added everlasting credit of our own country, which has so 
much more thought and tenderness for old English literature 
than have the English themselves. Any subscription sent by 



money-order, and marked '* for the Vaughan Fund," will be gladly 
received by Herbert E. Clarke, Esq., 11 Queen's Road, Becken- 
ham, Kent, England, and put to its prompt and pious use. 

Louise Imogen Guiney. 

AUBURNDALE, MASS., lO DeC. 1895. 

We quote the following communication from the London Daily 
Graphic of 8 Nov. : — 
••To THE Editor of The Daily Graphic: — 

••Attention has been called recently to the neglected state of 
the grave of Henry Vaughan, the * Silurist. * I beg to send you 
a sketch of its present condition. If the coal-hut and ash-box 
were removed, the grave itself would not be unworthy of a poet, 
for an ancient yew bends over it, and the slab is furred over by 
delicate green lichen, which turns to gold in the occasional gleams 
of sunshine. In the silence of the place the ripple of the author's 
beloved Usk can be heard. Oddly enough, excepting this grave, 
the churchyard is in ••apple-pie" order, the conifers with which 
it is planted having even little labels of iron before them bearing 
their botanical names and habitat. But the slab is largely covered 
with cinders, which I pushed back to sketch the inscription. No 
6oubt the rubric does direct *• ashes to ashes," but the good folk 
of Llansaintfraed have complied with a ridiculous generosity. 

••Arlunydd Penygarn." 



'•Author, Agent and Publisher" 

There never was a time when books, their authors and their 
publishers attracted as much attention as they do to-day. What 
the actor was to the past generation the author is to the present. 
It used to be that Matilda Ann in her third-story-back-halUbed- 
room read of the doings and the earnings of actresses and longed 
to go upon the st^ge. To-day she reads of the triumphs and the 
earnings of authoresses and pines to join their ranks. Augustus 
Fitz- Noodle as he measured out calico from behind the counter of 
the big dry-goods • • emporium " used to long for an opportunity 
to win fame and money as Romeo or Hamlet ; to-day, as he calls 
the loitering •• Cash," his mind is upon authorship. Why should 
he not be a Hall Caine, a Stevenson, a Richard Harding Davis? 
Unfortunately, pens, ink and paper are easier to obtain than en- 
gagements in theatrical companies, so Fitz-Noodle writes. 
Sometimes he gets printed, sometimes he does not ; at any rate, 
he joins an Authors' Society, and his manuscript goes to the long- 
suffering publisher. 

Authors claim that they are only now getting their proper rec- 
ognition, and many lay the accomplishment of their object at the 
door of the literary agent. They were, so some claim, a hard- 
working, underpaid crew, until Mr. A. P. Watt appeared upon 
the scene to fight their battles. Publishers are not of this opin- 
ion, and they, or a majority of them, regard the literary agent, not 
only as a nuisance, but as a person who in the long run is going 
to do the author incalculable harm. 

An English publisher, Mr. T. Werner Laurie, had an article 
in the November Nineteenth Century, in which he expresses 
himself very hotly on the side of the publisher, as ajjainst the 
agent and the Council of the Society of Authors. The changes 
made by the latter, he says, are ••becoming so violent and so 
continuous, that it will soon become necessary for publishers to 
take up the matter seriously." The effect of the agent, he 
argues, is to sacrifice the small writer to the ••great one." The 
latter is accepted by the publisher at a price beyond his worth for 
the sake of having his name as an advertisement, while the "com- 
monplace is docked of a considerable portion of his price" to 
enable the publisher to meet the ••unbridled greediness" of the 
popular man. And again, it is •• common knowledge to all read- 
ers of fiction that several of our popular writers, who have 
recently been logrolled into popularity, and who were unknown to 
the public three or four years ago, have already written them- 
selves dry," and in many instances their ••future is mortgaged 
for years to come for books of which the author has not even a 
title, these being known in the agreement as, say, • the Septem- 
ber 1905 ninety- two- thousand word story.* " And yet, continues 
Mr. Laurie, in spite of all the efforts of the Authors Society and the 
agents, ••they have not succeeded in forcing the percentage up to 
that given by the publishers of their own free will to George 
Eliot for some of her works." 

Mr. Laurie makes another point, which those who rail against 
the publisher should remember : — 

«* It is carious to note," he writes, * * that in the many lucabrations which 
issue from the Society their minds carry no further than<^ ¥iction.^ Tof 
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judge from their outbursts one would think there were no such things as 
History, TrATcl, Theology, Philosophy, and Science, for the six-shilling 
novel seems the limit of their horizon. In their haste to denounce the 
publishers, they forget that literature is indebted to that body of men 
and not to authors tor the planning of such works as the * Dictionary of 
National Biography,* the ' Encyclopaedia Britannica,* and the numerous 
* libraries * and * series * which may be found in every public library. 
Members of the Council might have to confess, too, that had not some 
exceedingly speculative expedition* been generously and ably financed by 
publishers, there would have been several important works of science and 
travel less in last year's publishing lists." 

So much for the Society of Authors, having demolished which, 
Mr. Laurie turns his attention to the literary agent, whom he 
characterizes as ''an unpleasant excrescence on literature, and 
one who is doing it incalculable harm." The moment he finds an 
author with a spark of genius in him, he ** works him for all he's 
worth." He sets forth among the trade, and ** makes contracts 
for stories for the unfortunate man well into the next century." 
Mr. Laurie draws a terrible picture of the agonized author at this 
period in his career. He finds himself 

" turned into a fiction mill with contracts staring him in the eyes for 
three or four novels a year, for the next, say, five years. * * * He thinks 
nervously of the book that brought him before the public, and which 
took him the ten best years of his life to write, but, with the terror of the 
law in his eyes, he sits down and produces— well, some of the later vol- 
umes of a well-known clique will illustrate our meaning. This is what 
the agent does for literature, and he is the man the Society of Authois 
extols. It is indeed sad to see writers of genius, who, had they been 
allowed their own time, could have produced works which would have 
delighted posterity, writing themselves to rags to keep their contracts. 
The mere fact of being bound down to produce so much work in so much 
time has been on several occasions sufficient to utterly wreck the nerves 
of sensitive writers, and some publishers have on their files at present 
shockingly pathetic letters from literary men, imploring for freedom 
from contracts which the agent has made for them. They know too well 
that, if they sued for this through their agent, an immediate action for 
breach of contract would be the answer. The demoralising effect which 
this middleman has upon authors may be better understood, when it is 
known to what depth of literary indecency the agent can bring them.** 

The London Publishers* Circular discusses Mr. Laurie's article 
in a recent issue, and, while it agrees with most that he says, it 
takes a more temperate view of the situation. It admits that 
•* over-production and the greed of gain are the besetting sins of 
the day in the literary world," but scouts Mr. Laurie's suggestion 
that publishers might combine "to put an end to several evils 
that are now borne patiently." ** We do not think such a course 
will be necessary," it adds. ** since authors are slowly finding that 
reasonableness, after all. is the best policy. " Let us hope that 
this is true, and that neither author nor publisher will seek or 
secure more than is his due. 

The author's and agent's side of the story was not heard until 
the publication of the December number of The Nineteenth Century. 
Sir Martin Conway speaks for the former, and Sir Walter Besant 
for the latter. They leave Mr. Laurie scarcely a leg to stand on. 
Not satisfied with denying his charges generally, they deny them 
specifically. Sir Martin Conway denies that the Society of 
Authors exists to attack publishers. •• It exists for no such pur- 
pose," he declares, •* but merely to resist extortion and to protect 
literary property." It has 1300 members, each one of whom is 
a ** bona fide author." The Society was organized to fill a need, 
and it has accomplished its task in that respect. 

In his defence of the literary agent in general, and Mr. A. P. 
Watt in particular. Sir Walter Besant proves by his own experi- 
ence and that of other well-known writers that Mr. Watt is a 
great labor-saving institution. The author does the writing (that 
is all)— Mr. Watt does the rest. The publisher doesn't count. 
Not the least of Mr. Watt's clients are Sir Walter himself and 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, ieach of whom enthusiastically testifies to 
his power and accomplishments. Mr. Laurie says that the 
agent destroys the pleasant relations between author and pub- 
lisher, that he degrades the profession of letters by reducing it to 
a trade and the author to a machine. To these charges Sir 
Walter replies, illustrating from his own experience : — 

** My affairs were first taken in hand for me by Mr. Watt in the year 
1 884 — now eleven years ago and more. Since that time I have always 
liad arranged for me engagements for three years in advance — that is to 
say, I have always been able to work without any immediate anxiety of 
being unable to place work. I have not had to endure the intolerable 
burden of hawking my own wares. If anything could degrade literature 
this would. All the time I have lived in perfect ease as regards money. 
Think what freedom from money anxiety means when one is engaged in 
iniaguiative work ! I have lived in perfect amity with my publisher; yet 
this writer pretends that the agent destroys such amity. He does not. 
He makes friendship possible, because he makes it possible for publisher 



and author to respect each other as honourable men. Further, during the 
whole of this time I am quite certain that neither publisher nor editor 
has ever grumbled at the terms which Mr. Watt has made with him for my 
work. Can one man, I ask, confer upon another a greater service than 
in taking off his shoulders the burden that is laid upon most— the neces- 
sity of struggle for the daily bread? '* 

As to turning a man into a •* fiction mill," Sir Walter says that 
that applies to Thackeray, or Dickens, or any other writer of fic- 
tion: — •• A novelist is exactly like a painter; he knows that he 
can promise a novel at a certain date if he gives himself long 
enough time for the work ; he has just as much right to accept an 
engagement for three years ahead, subject to that condition, as a 
painter has to accept a commission for that time ahead." Which 
argument and illustration have already been used by a writer in 
The Critic of Nov. 16. Sir Walter hints that if Mr. Watt is 
goaded much longer, he will take the upper hand and himself be- 
come the publisher of the thirty or more distinguished writers for 
whom he is now merely the agent. We doubt if Mr. Watt would 
try so costly an experiment. It is one thing to take ten per cent, 
of an author s |i 0,000, let us say, and another to pay him that 
sum out of your own pocket. 

The Publishers' Circular replies to Sir Walter and Sir Martin in 
a temperate editorial, in which it says on the subject of ** fiction- 
mills:" — 

* ' It stands to reason that no writer, especially no imaginative writer, 
can contract, like a mere manufacturer, to deliver so many books of vari- 
ous lengths upon such and such dates for half a dozen years ahead, and 
do himself and his readers justice. Disappointment, bitterness, and 
break-down are invariably the results when the thing is attempted. It is 
notorious that popular writers are every day producing stuff utterly un- 
worthy of their reputations, simply because they must fulfil contracts, and 
that these writers are suffering in consequence. We do not say that the 
agent is entirely to blame for this ; there must be two parties to a con- 
tract, and publishers themselves are perhaps not faultless. We merely 
state a fact. The argument that Dickens and Thackeray were also 
* fiction-mills * is scarcely relevant, for it brings us to a question of brains, 
which cannot well be discussed. Given the genius of a Dickens or a 
Thacken^ and many things are easy that would be impossible in the case 
of less gifted men ; but, it may be asked, if even Scott — the most facile 
as well as the greatest of all writers of fiction— suffered, and suffered 
grievously, from the evils of a too rapid production, what is to become of 
common men when they attempt feats of swiftness beyond their power ? " 

Mr. Labouchere, too, has his say on this exciting subject, 
and he is not very polite to the author ; but then, to whom is Mr. 
Labouchere polite ? **If an agent," he says, **is prepared to 
engage to buy books not already written, and if he gives security 
for the completion of the bargain on his side, the author, from the 
sole monetary standpoint, is wise in closing with him ; for popu- 
larity, especially in works of fiction, is often fleeting, and many 
men can write one or two good novels, but afterwards write drivel, 
which only sells so long as the halo of the first works condnues. 
One good novel, in other words, often sells a dozen poor ones by 
the same author. But it is doubtful whether, as a literary man, 
the author is likely to increase his reputation by the sale of un- 
manufactured manuscript by the yard in this fashion." Mr. 
Labouchere objects to the amount of gossip about authors that is 
published in the public press. Is it because they are authors that 
Mr. Labouchere objects to the gossip about them, or does he 
object to gossip about anyone ? And if so, why does he edit a 
journal whose sole purpose, apparently, is to publish gossip about 
men and women ? But then, Mr. Labouchere never was con- 
sistent, and why should he be so now ? 

There is no doubt that authors and their relations with pub- 
lishers are attracting more attention to-day than ever before, but 
is there not some good reason for it ? Is not the public more in- 
terested in books than ever before ? Judging from the money 
that seems to flow into the coffers of popular authors, we should 
say that such was the case. 



The Tennyson Beacon Fund 

Since our last report (Dec. 14), the following subscriptions 
have been received : — 

Members of Cornell University (professors and students), $33 

R. W. Gilder (additional), 10 

I. C, Block Island, i 

Mrs. M. R. Wilson, in memory of her husband, i 



^5 



Previously received, |i 183.51. Total to date, $1228.51. 
When, on April 27 of this year. The Critic undertook to com- 
plete the American fund for the erection of the Tennyson Beacon 
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on the Isle of Wight, the total sum then received by the American 
committee was $720. The appeal made to lovers of the Laureate 
on this side of the water found ready response at first, then seemed 
to have been almost in vain, only to prove its efficacy in the follow- 
ing week by renewed contributions. The complete list of sub- 
scribers to date, published below, is truly representative of the na- 
tion. It contains the names of men and women of letters, pro- 
fessors and teachers and their pupils, children, business men, work- 
ingmen and people of leisure ; and West and South as well as 
North and East are represented there. 

The total amount recorded by The Critic ($1228.51) will be 
forwarded to the Rev. Joseph Merriman, on the Isle of Wight. 
Surely, no better moment could be chosen to prove to our brethren 
across the sea that we are of one race, and that we feel that their 
great men are ours. 

$100 each: Estes & Lauriat John E. Parsons; ** Fernandina. * ' 

$50 each : Mrs. James T. Fields ; The Youth's Companion (by 
Mr. Daniel C. Ford) ; Mrs. George W. Childs ; The Century Co. 

$33 : Members of Cornell University. 

$30 : Mrs. Norris, San Francisco. 

$25 each: Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes; President Seth Low of 
Columbia ; Richard Watson Gilder. 

$20 each : Miss Sarah Orne Jewett : Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam ; 
Miss Ellen Frothingham. 

|io each: Prof. Charles Eliot Norton; the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop; T. B. Aldrich; the Hon. Martin Brimmer: Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford ; the Hon. H. O. Houghton ; George 
H. Mifflin; Miss Louise Kennedy; James Murray Kay; Alden 
P. White ; Mrs. Harriet N. Holland ; Mrs. Julia Delano ; the Rev. 
Dr. William R. Huntington ; Anson Phelps Stokes ; Henry Holt ; 
Edmund Clarence Stedman; Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton; 
Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr; Normal College Echo, New York; 
G. L. J. ; the Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks ; the Rev. Dr. Henry van 
Dyke. 

$8 : Miss Baldwin's School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

$6 : Mr. John McDuffy's School for Girls. 

$5 each : Mrs. Mabel Lowell Burnett ; Miss A. M. Longfellow ; 
Prof. Francis J. Child ; Prof. James M. Pierce ; Dr. William J. 
Rolfe ; P. R. and Rose Hollingsworth ; Isaphinc M. Wheelwright ; 

E. T. and Mary E. Fairbanks ; Col. T. W. Higginson ; the Rev. 
Alfred Gooding; the Rev. Dr. Henry Mottct; MissC. S. Harper; 
Miss S. E. Wister; Dr. C. H. Vinton; Miss Lilian Horsford; 
Miss Helena P. Curtis ; Miss Grace Denio Litchfield ; Miss Lucy 
A. Kilham; Miss Mary R. Curzon; the Rev. Samuel May; 
Miss Julia Lamed ; Miss Sarah J. Farley; "Gratitude"; J. H. 
Clarke; R. U. Johnson; Mrs. George Lunt, in memory of her 
brother. Dr. T. W. Parsons; the Rev. Minot J. Savage; S. H. 
Kauffmann ; Mrs. George S. Eraser; George C. Hurlbut; A. C. 
Bernheim ; James B. Skehan ; K. L. Wilks ; Prof. J. F. Genung, 
Amherst College ; Prof. Martin W. Sampson, University of In- 
diana ; Mrs. Charles Harrod ; Chiopi Society, National Park Sem- 
inary, Forest Glen, Md. ; A. W. Drake; East Hampton (Mass.) 
High School. 

$4.25: High School, Cambridge, Mass. 

$3.61 : The Neighborly Club, New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 

$2.65: From a few Girls of the West End Avenue School, 
New York. 

$2. 50 : Ladies* Reading Club, Pittsfield. 

$2 each: Miss Louise Imogen Guiney ; Miss T. M. Francis; 
C. ; Prof. Fabian Franklin; William Potts; the Rev. Charles 
Gordon Ames ; W. Gordon McCabe ; Mrs. S. F. Emerson ; Mrs. 
W. H. Haile ; K. ; Mrs. James A. Paige. 

$1 each: C. T. Copeland; Miss Marie Howe; Miss Elizabeth 
P. Gould ; Miss Mary E. Dewey ; Miss Sarah Hammond Palfrey ; 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Jr. ; Francis Jackson Garrison ; Miss F. J. 
Gurney ; Miss Lilian S. Gregerson ; Thomas J. Hastings ; Charles 

F. Sweet; Miss Mary F. Davis; Miss Elizabeth Lead better; Mrs. 
M. A. Moore ; the Rev. J. H. Hey wood ; Miss Jessie Cochrane ; 
Charles Wm. Pearson; Miss E. L. Alexander; Miss H. L. R. 
Dodge; Miss H. N. Danenhower; **Wage Worker"; John 
Worthington; ** Guinevere " ; Miss C. M. Roberts ; MissM. R. J. 
DuBois; C. D. Lacie; Miss A. J. Bowne; A. Schade van West- 
rum; •* Denver, Col."; S. E. Archibald; Extra Tennyson Class, 
Wofford College, SparUnburg, S. C. ; Fanny H. R. Poole; ''Ad- 
mirer of Tennyson " ; Frank Holden ; R. B. ; I. Crockett ; 
C. L. C. ; Chambers Baird ; the Rev. W. A. B. ; Prof. C. Al- 
phonso Smith, Louisiana State Univ. ; Charles W. Kent ; 
C. A. H. ; Master Harold Chalmers; M. D. P.; Master Chal- 
mers Holbrook ; "For Tennyson Beacon"; E. A. S. ; Eugene 
Parsons; Edward F. Stearns; F. W. Proudfoot; Frederick Ives 



Carpenter; Oscar L. Triggs; Albert H. Tolman; Mrs. F. A. 
Blackburn : the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens ; E. L. B. ; John H. 
Buck; H. W. Rolfe; Samuel C. Donaldson; Mr. Harris; Mrs. 
E. B. Fullerton ; L. H. White ; L C. ; Review Club, Manchester, 
N. H. ; Mrs. M. R. Wilson, in memory of her husband. 

50 cts. each: Miss Mathilde Comfoot; **From One of His 
Lovers"; T. N. Merriam. 

In addition to the above, the following amounts were sent direct 
to the Rev. Merriman from this country : 

Mrs. Samuel E. Donaldson, 45. ; William Higgs, \os. ; Prof. 
Thomas R. Price, i/. \s; Joseph Morris, 8j. ; Mrs. C. A. Kent, 
i/. ; Mrs. and Miss J. Donaldson, 8^. ; Isaac and Miss Emily 
Smith, 45. ; Mrs. Gardner, 45. ; Dr. J. S. Wood, 5^. ; J. D. Wes- 
ton, i/. ; Charles H. J. Soddard, 5/. ; Miss Eliza L. Johnston, 4^. ; 
Robert P. Kerr, 4^. ; G. W. Reigle. 8j. ; Mrs. Pruyn, 2/. ; Miss 
M. B. Brittan, \os. ; Mrs. Robert Hoe, 5/. 



London Letter 

Mr. Hall Caine reached Queenstown on Wednesday, and is 
now returned to his home in the Isle of Man. Meanwhile, the 
interviewer has been busy; and, if Mr. Caine were a general bring- 
ing home a triumph, he could scarcely have been more written 
about than he has been during the last few days. Now, all this 
is rather hard on Mr. Caine. There is not the slightest doubt 
that he will be proved to have done excellent work during his visit 
to Canada, and that the British novelist will owe him a large debt 
of gratitude ; but the glib interviewer, who writes him up as a na- 
tional hero upon this account, does Mr. Caine scant kindness. 
There is really nothing heroic in protecting your own interests, 
and Mr. Caine will be the first to feel embarrassed by a great deal 
of the bombast that has been uttered over this admirable, but es- 
sentially commercial enterprise. For the rest, one wishes him the 
very best of luck, and the most ample returns for himself and his 
brother-novjBlists. 

Mr. Caine speaks kindly of his experiences in New York. He 
finds the American man-of-business ••childlike and bland," with 
none of that infinite capacity for holding his own which is com- 
monly supposed to be his characteristic. There is no doubt that 
British prejudice has formed an unfair notion of American sub- 
tlety ; still, ••childlike " (with your permission) is a somewhat big 
word. Of the Canadian attitude to the copyright difficulty Mr. 
Caine speaks most hopefully: he seems to think that a com- 
promise will be effected to the mutual advantage of all parties 
concerned. Mr. Caine, moreover, seems to have acted with thor- 
oughgoing tact and discretion in all his difficult negotiations. Yoa 
feel an instinctive respect for his achievement. At the same time, 
wishing him well, you wish him salvation from the less discrimi- 
nating of his friends. 

•• The Comedy of Errors " was performed on Saturday night at 
Gray's Inn Hall — the room in which it was originally produced -,. 
and the members of the Elizabethan Shakespeare Society, who 
were responsible for the revival, showed more than common in- 
telligence in their attempt to reproduce the features of the drama 
as contemporary with Shakespeare." There was no raised stage, 
the characters moved about the clear part of the Hall, speaking 
as they entered and retired ; and many and surprising were thein 
exits and their entrances. In the last act, the Abbess appeared 
in the gallery of the Hall, and spoke her lines from that elevated 
position. Halberdiers and torch-bearers stood on either side 06 
the clear space which served for the stage, and kept their posi- 
tions without movement through the whole of the performance. 
The acting was, generally speaking, very good ; and the interest 
of these performances increases with every fresh revival. It is 
an excellent society, deserving of all support. 

It is somewhat of a disappointment that the new play in which 
Mr. R. S. Hichens, author of ••An Imaginative Man," had col- 
laborated with Mr. Victor Widnell, has perforce been postponed. 
Preparations for its production were pushed forward at the 
Shaftesbury, directly it became apparent that •• The Manxman " 
had missed fire ; but, by a chapter of accidents, it was found im- 
possible to ^et together a suitable cast. Miss Marion Terry was 
unable to play the heroine, as had been hoped, and other arrange- 
ments went to pieces. Consequently it has been decided to put 
on a new play by Mr. Charles Brookfield and Mr. F. C. Philips ;. 
and Mr. Hichens will leave next week, to winter again in Egypt. 

On Boxing Day, Olympia will be re-opened. Sir Augustus 
Harris has acquired the management, and a vast and bewildering 
spectacle, representative of British and foreign sports, will be the 
attraction of the show. There will be a Derby, commencing frono 
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the journey down, and continuing through cheerful stages of 
"welsher-bDnneting," and •• the Derby Dog,*' to a grand race 
between a bevy (is that the word ?; of thoroughbreds. Then there 
will be polo, cycling, and what not. One only wonders that Sir 
Augustus has not arranged for a cricket match, by which the un- 
employed professionals should keep in their hand during the sea- 
son of fog and frost. A fine drive by Gunn into the proscenium, 
or one of Prince Rangitsinghi's places to beg into the Royal Box 
would be no bad entertainment for a Christmas crowd ! 

A great and deserved success has been made during the last 
fortnight in London by an American author, in the person of Mr. 
Stephen Crane, who has hitherto been practically unknown upon 
this side of the ocean. Now, however, everyone is asking about 
him; and his *' Red Badge of Courage" is being read all over the 
country. Mr. Crane, moreover, is making no vulgarly popular 
success : his keen and manly story has won the praise of the best- 
esteemed critics ; and I understand that one leading man-of-let- 
ters, who is not noted for the excess of his enthusiasm as a 
rule, has said that he considers * * The Red Badge " a very re- 
markable piece of work in every sense. It is not often that an 
American novelist ** catches on" with British readers, and Mr. 
Crane's success is the more welcome for its rarity. His next book 
will be "awaited here with interest," as the current, outworn 
phrase runs. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett was entertained at dinner on 
Monday by the New Vagabonds Club. She made a sprightly 
speech — her first (she said) in England, humorous, well-phrased 
and commcndably brief. The chair was taken by Mr. Frankfort 
Moore, who has just produced a little play at the Royalty, called 
*• Kitty Clive," in which Miss Irene Vanbrugh appeared success- 
fully on Wednesday evening. Among the guests at Mrs. Bur- 
nett's dinner were Mme. Sarah Grand and Mrs. Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson. At the end of last week, too, the Omar Khayydm Club 
held its quarterly dinner, with the new President, Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter, in the chair. Mr. Moberly Bell of The Times was the 
principal guest. Both the President and Mr. Edmund Gosse, the 
Vice-President, delivered light and entertaining speeches. Among 
the new members who had to respond to Mr. (josse's compliments 
was Mr. William Sharp, who is about, I understand, to head a 
•'Celtic Literary " movement, under the auspices of a Scots firm 
of publishers, named Patrick Geddes and Colleagues. There is 
to be Celtic verse and Celtic prose ; and altogether the innovation 
sounds somewhat formidable. It is possible for these things to 
be overdone. 

It is reported that Miss Kingsley has shown the diaries and 
notebooks recording her recent journeys in Africa to a London 
publisher ; and that he will probably issue them in book-(orm be- 
fore the summer of 1896. Miss Kingsley has made sketches and 
taken photographs, from which the work would, of course, be 
illustrated. It promises well. 

London, 13 Dec. 1895. Arthur Waugh. 



The Fine Arts 

The Autumn Exhibition at the National Academy of Design 

This exhibition, which will remain open until Jan. 11, Is 
smaller but proportionately better than the average, some of 
the older Academicians showing gratifying evidence that their 
powers are not declining. Mr. Thomas Moran, for instance, has 
seldom been better represented than by his •* Port Pond Bay, 
Montauk," a curving spit of sand running out through a blue sea 
to the horizon, from high dunes in the foreground ; and Mr. S. J. 
Guy has one of his cleverest studies of lamplight in a picture of a 
girl reading, ' * Preparing for To-morrow. " A group at breakfast 
in an American farm-house has inspired Mr. Francis C. Jones to 
attempt one of those effects of diffused light in a half-furnished 
interior, which certain old Dutch masters so highly appreciated. 
He has succeeded well enough to remind us of the reverberation of 
light from whitewashed walls, bare, clean floor and painted wood- 
work. Two of Mr. Walter L. Palmer's always excellent snow- 
scenes are to be enjoyed, and a very clever cattle-piece, * * On the 
Upland, " by C. Morgan Mcllhenney ; quiet, broadly painted land- 
scapes by Louis Paul Dessar. *• Across the Dunes." and Herbert 
Denman, • • Meadow Pools " ; and a sketch of * * Yellow Apples " 
on the tree, with a russet-faced young woman among them, by 
Theodore Robinson. In the corridor but five paintings are hung, 
of which the strongest is Mr. Edwards's large figure- piece, •• A 
Peaceful Hour. " There are many story-picturci, among them one 
by Mr. Bridgman showing how the Dey of Algiers beguiled the 
time while the French were getting ready to relieve him of his 



dominions; and another, of "An Episode of the War," by E. L. 
Henry, in which three Union soldiers are aroused to sudden and 
violent activity by a small Negro boy who excitedly announces 
the near approach of the enemy. Of good portraits there are 
very few. 

««Sir Joshua Reynolds" 

By Claude Phillips. Illustrated, Charles Scribner^s Sons. 

The particular view taken by Mr. Phillips gives his work 
a considerable value for the student of the history of art, though 
few or no new facts are brought out in it. The author considers 
Sir Joshua mainly as the first President of' the Royal Academy. 
He does not neglect other aspects of his subject, and the story of 
the gilded coach in which Reynolds sent his sister about London 
to advertise himself, and many anecdotes of his friends Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Burke and Garrick, are told anew ; but we are princi- 
pally occupied with the painter, his rivals and associates, and with 
the difference between his teaching and his practice. In his ac- 
count of the beginnings of the Academy, Mr. Phillips writes in a 
spirit of absolute fairness which would do credit to the cool and 
unimpassioned Reynolds himself, and, when we reflect on the 
number and the bitterness of the enemies that the institution has 
made for itself, the fact must be reckoned to him as a considerable 
merit. Artists have certain interests in common, like other people, 
and it is natural that they should combine to forward them. It is 
also natural that those who are left out of the combination, or who 
find themselves out- voted in it, should object. Something of the 
sort occurs in most other businesses. 

But artists have a higher interest than the commercial in guid- 
ing the public taste and in directing the studies of beginners ; 
hence a certain acerbity in their disputes, which strikes the public 
as ludicrous, as does all quarreling about matters that it does not 
understand. The squabbles of the Dilettanti Society, of the In- 
corporated Society of Artists, and of the Royal Academy in its 
early years, appear to us to have been caused by differences of no 
moment, but the combatants doubtless felt that the future of art 
depended on the outcome of their quarrels. The question now is 
as to the influences on art of academicism generally. Mr. Phillips, 
like most other writers on the subject, is of opinion that, in Eng- 
land, it has been wholly vicious, but he thinks that in France its 
influence has been in some degree beneficial. Sir Joshua, in his 
discourses, of which a good analysis is given, is the strongest ad- 
vocate of academical theories in England ; but in his best pictures 
he has completely ignored them. Mr. Phillips's conclusion is that 
there is something in the English nature that is unfavorable to the 
cultivation of an academical style. His work is illustrated with 
nine photogravures after paintings by Sir Joshua. 

'« Picture Posters ♦♦ 

The amount of real artistic talent that has been put into 
posters is surprising, even when full allowance is made for all that 
is cheap, vulgar and conventional. It is no wonder that Mr. 
Charles Hiatt should be able to fill a large volume with reproduc- 
tions of the more celebrated designs, and with notes on their de- 
signers. Of many of these the names are already well known to 
the public — better known, indeed, than those of more serious 
artists. But of others perhaps equally clever, many of Mr. 
Hiatt's readers will gain all their knowledge from his book. 
Exhibitions and magazine articles have made us familiar with 
Johannot,Willette, Ch^ret, Grasset; collectors are aware that I bels^ 
Steinlen and Toulouse-Lautrec have also their merits ; but few in 
America know anything as yet of the cleverest of the work that 
has been done in England. Yet the posters of Dudley Hardy, 
Messrs. Pryde and Simpson and Kerr Lawson are quite as inter- 
esting as the best of the French ; and a few German and Belgian 
artists have done good work that fulfils its purpose as an adver- 
tisement. Mr. Hiatt looks back to ancient Rome for the origin 
of the art, and gives a few examples of early French posters^ 
mostly advertisements of books. The best of those of the present 
day are also book and magazine placards. In conclusion, the 
author warns the collector that the prices of posters have to do 
mainly with rarity, and that rarity has usually little to do with 
artistic merit. (Macmillan & Co.) 



Art Notes 

Charles B. Atwood, the architect, who died at his home in 
Buena Park, a suburb of Chicago, on Dec. 19. was born in 1849 in 
Charlestown, Mass. He settled in this city in 1875, and drew the 
plans for several of our most costly private residences, among them 
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that of the late William H. Vanderbilt. He also won, more re- 
cently, the prize of $5000 offered for the best designs for the pro- 
jected City Hall in New York. In 1 891 he settled in Chicago, 
where he designed the peristyle, the great terminal station and the 
art palace of the Columbian Exhibition. The art building, now 
the Field-Columbian Museum, is probably the finest specimen of 
classic architecture designed in modern times. Mr. Atwood's 
•death is said to have resulted indirectly from overwork during the 
Fair. 

— A correspondent writes to The AthencBum : — • *Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R. A., has generously handed over to the authorities of the National 
Portrait Gallery, so that they maybe hung in time for the opening 
next spring, the greater number of the portraits of English celcl> 
rities which it had always been his intention to bequeath to the same 
institution after his death. This very notable addition to the treas- 
ures of the Gallery consists of eighteen pictures, including the 
portraits of J. S. Mill, Carlyle, Sir John Lawrence and Lord 
Tennyson. 



flusic 

•• nasters of German ilusic " 

By J, Fuller Maitland, Imported by Charles Scribner^s Sons. 

The series of volumes upon modern masters of music, now 
in course of importation by Charles Scribner's Sons, is destined to 
meet a real want. These books assume that there are many lovers 
of music who have no time to study the history of the art nor to 
consult encyclopedias, but who do wish to know something about 
■contemporaneous composers, their works and their artistic stand- 
ing. As a matter of fact, no amount of searching among extant 
dictionaries of music would help the inquirer as to who Bruneau, 
Sommer or Kistler might be. Furthermore, the majority of the 
reference-books treat such composers as Brahms or Saint-Sa€ns 
wholly from the critic's point of view, while it appears to be the 
aim of these volumes to present the popular view of each mu- 
sician and then to explain why it exists. 

In "Masters of German Music," by J. Fuller Maitland, the 
place of honor is very properly accorded to Brahms ; for it must be 
remembered that these books deal only with the living. The 
author's regard for Brahms is high, and it appears to be based 
upon a thorough acquaintance with his works and with European 
opinion of them. If Brahms had been a writer of operas and not 
purely a symphonist, his works would have met with just as wide 
and vigorous opposition as Wagner's did. But the unmusical part 
of the public, which does the hardest fighting against every ad- 
vance in operatic art and strives mightily to keep the composer 
subservient to the singer, does not go to hear symphonies. 
Consequently discussion of the works of Brahms has been confined 
to critical circles, where it has been quite warm enough. The 
genius of the man, however, has conquered, and to-day it ii gen- 
erally admitted, except by a few blatant Wagnerites, that Brahms 
is the greatest living German musician. Let no one be misled, 
though, by the opposition of the Wagnerites, into the belief that 
Brahms is easier of appreciation. He is decidedly more difficult 
for the Donizettian to love, and it is a simple truth that worship- 
pers of Bellini and Rossini run away with agonized faces from the 
first movement of the great symphony in D. But those who have 
learned to live with Beethovan and Schumann will in time learn to 
admire Brahms. Mr. Fuller Maitland's long article is clear, help- 
ful and just. 

The other ** masters" treated in the volume are Bruch, Gold- 
mark, Rheinberger, Kirchner, Reinecke, Bargiel, Joachim, Clara 
Schumann, Von Herzogenberg, Hofmann, Bruckner, Draeseke, 
Nicod^, Richard Strauss, Sommer and Kistler. This list shows 
that the title of the book is not wholly happy, for certainly, Kirch- 
ner, Joachim, Clara Schumann and Sommer are not among the 
prophets. The book maintains the familiar blunder that Carl 
Gold mark was born in 1832. He was born in 1830. The por- 
traits are generally good and the volume is handsomely made. 



"The Pianoforte Sonata: its Origin and Development," 
by J. S. Shedlock, is a well -prepared history of the development 
of the form in which the masters of instrumental music have put 
their weightiest thoughts. Mr. Shedlock selects the B-flat sonata 
of Kuhnau (1695) as his starting-point, but gives a brief review 
of the works which immediately preceded it. He pays due atten- 
tion to Corelli and Scarlatti, but his study of Kuhnau is extensive 
and interesting. The work is particularly valuable by reason of 
its analyses of the three great piano sonatas of Brahms and Liszt's 
sonata in B minor. (London : Methuen & Co.) 



The Drama 

•<The Notorious firs. Ebbsmith" 

This play, by Mr. A. W. Pinero, in which the eminent Eng- 
lish comedian, Mr. John Hare, elected to make his first profes- 
sional appearance in this city, at Abbey's Theatre, has been 
praised very enthusiastically by the admirers of the modem prob- 
lem-play, but is really chiefly remarkable for the audacity with 
which it discusses subjects about which a decent reserve is gen- 
erally maintained. Not that the piece is altogether unworthy of 
the author. It is written in a witty, cynical and sometimes elo- 
quent style, is constructed with the skill of long experience, and 
contains much excellent character-drawing. But it would be very 
difficult to point out any new lesson that it teaches, or any fresh 
light that it casts upon cond tions which are as familiar as they 
are disagreeable. The case would be different if some way out 
of the presented troubles were suggested, but the whole story is 
hopeless, sordid, repulsive and miserable. Nor can the play be 
justified on the ground that it is a study from nature, for the 
laws of nature are disregarded for the sake of theatrical effect. 
The foundations of the piece are sufficiently simple. Lucas 
Cleeve, a clever, selfish, shallow politician, has deserted his wife 
because she did not please him. In Italy he is stricken with a 
dangerous sickness, through which he is nursed by Mrs. Ebb- 
smith, who deserted her husband because he treated her first 
•Mike a woman of the harem " and then like a beast of burden. 
The two become intimate and finally agree to live together (with- 
out seeking civil or religious sanctioii), and to set aboyt the re- 
generaiion of society. For a little while they live in a fool's para- 
dise, and then the woman begins to complain that her companion 
is too much of the lover, too little of the reformer. He replies 
that he is young and passionate, urges her to take life less seriously, 
to wear better clothes and make herself more attractive. Fearing 
to lose him, and growing more ardent as he begins to chill, she 
throws principle to the winds, transforms herself from a dowdy 
to a siren, and becomes, as she expresses it, a mere woman. 

Then her jealousy is excited by the news that Lucas's deserted 
wife is trying to win him back, at least in the eyes of the world, 
and in her desperation, all her pride being now overwhelmed by 
passion, she consents to a compromise, agreeing that Cleeve shall 
live openly with his wife, on condition that she shall remain his 
mistress. She reaches this resolution after a desperate mental 
conflict, in the course of which she throws her Bible into the fire, 
only to rescue it again in a fit of remorse. Later on, she yields 
to the influence of friends, and leaves her lover, only to be fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Cleeve, who begs her to resume her relations 
with her husband, as the latter is unable to exist without her. 
This unnatural stroke would be fatal to a play of much greater 
strength, and kills all further interest in the proceedings. Mrs. 
Ebbsmith, after promising to return, changes her mind once 
more, and in the end goes into retirement. Cleeve presumably 
resumes his old career. 

The sentiment and the action in some of the scenes are grosser 
than anything ever presented here by French players, and, what- 
ever the literary and theatrical merits of the piece may be, they 
certainly do not atone for the offences perpetrated against good 
taste. Morally the story is sound enough, for it teaches that sin 
is followed by suffering, but this is no new revelation, and needed 
no such illustration. The only real excuse for the performance 
was the Duke of St. Olphcrts of Mr. John Hare — a cynical, 
polished, witty, unscrupulous, shattered old rou^, — who pervades 
the piece like a chorus, and uses all his diplomatic arts to extri- 
cate Cleeve from his entanglement. A better performance than 
this, of the same kind, has not been seen in this city in the last 
twenty-five years. This, at all events, was a study from the life, 
an almost faultless realization of manners without morals. The 
delicacy, finish and precision of the execution were delightful, and 
the witty lines of Mr. Pinero were uttered with faultless emphasis 
and the rarest sense of dry humor. Julia Neilson is an actress of 
striking form and features, with a good voice, which she uses 
badly, and indisputable but not widely varied emotional power. 
In moments of supreme passion she has a tendency to rant, but 
her performance on the whole is excellent, and there will be curi- 
osity to see her in other characters. Her husband, Mr. Fred 
Terry, is already known here. He acted Cleeve very cleverly, 
indeed, with just the right admixture of enthusiasm and indecision. 
The other characters, which are subordinate, are all in good 
hands. The staging of the play was extremely rich and taste- 
ful. 
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An Appeal to America 

Mr. William Watson» one of the strongest candidates for 
the Laureateship, is the only poet, apparently, who has found in- 
spiration in President Cleveland's message on the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute. The following sonnet from his pen has ap- 
peared this week : — 

«• O towering daughter. Titan of the West ! 
Behind a thousand leagues of foam secure ; 
Thou toward whom our inmost heart is pure 
Of ill intent, although thou threatenest 
With most unfilial hand thy mother's breast : 
Not for one breathing space may earth endure 
The thought of war's intolerable cure 
For such vague pains as vex to-day thy rest. 

But if thou hast more strength than thou canst spend 
In tasks of peace, and find'st her yoke too tame, 
Help us to smite the cruel, to befriend 
The succorless and put the false to shame. 
So shall the ages laud thee, and thy name 
Be lovely among nations to the end." 



Educational Notes 

Among those who will lecture before the National Geographic 
Society in Washington, this winter, are Rear-Admiral Meade, Presi- 
dent D. C. Oilman of Johns Hopkins, Engineer Robert E. Peary, 
U.S. N., Secretary Morton. Gen. Richard Villafranca, Commo- 
dore Z, L. Tanner, U. S. N., Mrs. Fanny B. Ward, Frank H. 
Gushing of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Controller Eck- 
els, George F. Kunz and Gardiner G. Hubbard. 

Dr. Wilder's appeal in behalf of the Cornell Brain Association, 
for the brains of educated and moral persons for scientific study, 
has resulted in the acquisition of eight brains, and the formal be- 
quest of twenty-five more, which are still being used by their 
owners. Among these are those of Thomas K. Beecher of El- 
mira, and Mrs. McGcc, daughter of the astronomer, Simon New- 
comb. 

Dr. E. E. Hale addressed the pupils of the Girls' High School 
of Brooklyn in the morning of Dec. 21. In the evening he spoke 
before the Brooklyn Institute, on Cromwell. 

The discussion of "The Status of the Teacher," to be pub- 
lished in early issues of The Atlantic Monthly^ will be based on 
an original and fresh investigation of the payment and standing of 
the profession. Information has been solicited from over 10,000 
teachers, in all parts of the country. 

The Cambridge Press has undertaken the larger edition of the 
Septuagint for which the Manual Edition, recently prepared by 
Dr. Swctc, was meant to be preparatory. It is intended to repro- 
duce the text printed in the Manual Edition with as full a critical 
apparatus as can be contained in a work of reasonable size. The 
editors are the Rev. A. E. Brooke, Fellow of King's College, and 
Mr. McLean, Fellow of Christ's College. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce a new instalment (Vol. V.) 
of their ••Cambridge Natural History," the volume forming the 
first part of a complete treatise on insects by David Sharp, with 
introductory chapters by David Sedgwick and F. G. Sinclair. Vol. 
IX. (on Birds, by A. H. Evans) will probably be published in the 
course of 1896. 

The Critic's sixteenth year (new volume) begins i Jan, 
i8g6. 

Now is the time to send new subscription or renewal. {See 
Clubbing List on page 454.) 



Notes 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have now ready ••John Cabot, 
the Discoverer of North America, and Sebastian his Son : a Chap- 
ter of the Maritime History of England under the Tudors, 1496- 
1557," by Henry Harrisse, the well-known American authority on 
the history of the discovery and early settlement of America. The 
work contains many maps and illustrations. They have published, 
also. •• Sketches of Printers and Printing in Colonial New York," 
by Charles R. Hildebum, with three portraits and twenty-eight 
facsimiles, limited to 375 numbered copies. This is not the 
•• Bibliography of New York Imprints," announced for sometime, 



which has been unavoidably delayed, but a more popular account of 
the development of the •• art preservative of all the arts " in Colonial 
New York. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish shortly "A London 
Garland," consisting of extracts from Chaucer, Lydgate, Dunbar, 
Surrey, Spenser, Drayton, etc., edited by W. E. Henley, with 
100 illustrations by members of the Society of Illustrators. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce the second volume of the 
Social England Series, to be called ••The King's Peace," by Mr. 
Inderwick, Q. C. They have also in preparation a work on 
•• Alternating Currents and Alternating Current Machinery, " by 
Prof. D. C. Jackson. 

— A striking contribution to the literature of the new year will 
be that of Slatin Pasha. Before the Mahdi's victories in the Sou- 
dan, he was Governor of Darfur. and in command of large mili- 
tary forces. He fought twenty-seven pitched battles before sur- 
rendering and has given a vivid account of them. He was pres- 
ent during the siege of Khartoum, and to his feet Gordon's head 
was brought within an hour of the city's fall. • • Fire and Sword 
in the Soudan " will be illustrated with maps and thirty-two en- 
gravings. Mr. Edward Arnold will publish it early in January. 

— 'Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have published ''The Key 
of the Pacific: the Nicaragua Canal," by Archibald Ross Colqu- 
houn, with numerous maps, illustrations and plans. They have 
in preparation •• The Hare and the Rabbit," by the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles, and ••Wild Fowl," by the Hon. John Scott- Montague, 
in the Fur and Feather series. 

— ••The Christmas Toll," by Miss Sophie Swett, illustrated by 
Mr. W. L. Taylor, opens the Christmas number of The Youth's 
Companion, A collection of Miss Swett 's best stories, originally 
published in the Companion and other periodicals, is to appear in 
book-form next season. 

— Mrs. Oliphant has written the volume on Joan of Arc for the 
Heroes of the Nations series. This leads the Tribune to ask 
whether Joan is a hero or a heroine. 

— Mr. William Andrews of Hull, England, promises for imme- 
diate publication another volume dealing with the English church 
in old times, under the title of ••Curious Church Gleanings." 
It will include such subjects as •• St. Chad and the Well of St. 
Chad," ••Early Church Dedications," ••Burials in Woollen," 
••Church Gilds," ••Crosses," misericords and lights in the mediae- 
val church. The volume will be illustrated. 

— ''The popularity of the first editions of Stevenson's works is 
on the increase," says The Athenaum, •♦ The other day a copy 
of • An Inland Voyage * brought 10/. 155. at Sotheby's and • New 
Arabian Nights ' 8/. at the same place. These prices are four or 
five times the amounts hitherto paid. To be sure, they were in 
each case presentation copies from the author to the late P. G. 
Hamerton, and the • Inland Voyage ' contained an autograph let- 
ter of the author. Still, the high amounts are noteworthy. At 
the same sale an ordinary copy of • Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes,' first edition, realized as much as 3/. lor." 

— That popular author, the Rev. Dr. Jessopp, who was re- 
cently appointed Honorary Canon of Norwich Cathedral, has 
been elected to two honorary fellowships. He has been made 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, and St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 

— The Rev. Minot J. Savage has received a call as Dr. Robert 
Collyer's associate in the pastorate of the Church of the Messiah 
in this city. Besides being a preacher of great force. Dr. Savage 
is a well-known author, among his works being •• Christianity, the 
Science of Manhood." ''The Religion of Evolution." •• Bluff ton. 
a Story of To-Day," •• Life Questions," •• The Morals of Evolu- 
tion," ••Belief in God," ••Beliefs About Man." ••Poems," 
••Beliefs About the Bible," ••The Modem Sphinx." ••The Re- 
ligious Life," •• Social Problems," •• My Creed," •• Religious In- 
struction." •'Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civilization," 
•• The Signs of the Time," «• The Evolution of Christianity " and 
several volumes of sermons. 

— St, Nicholas recently offered prizes for the best corrections of 
a misspelled poem. More than 10,000 answers were received 
from all over the world, from Turkey, Egypt and Europe — from 
a little countess in Vienna and from the grandchildren of Emer- 
son and Hawthorne in America. The committee reluctantlv 
states that the penmanship of the English and Canadian children 
excels that of Uncle Sam's boys and girls. The results of the 
competition, with the names of the prize-winners, will appear in 
the January number. 
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— The Photographic Times for January contains the com- 
mencement of an ** Enyclopaedia of Photography" by the editor, 
Mr. Walter E. Woodbury. The completed work will consist of 
over 2000 references and more than 500 diagrams, woodcuts and 
half-tone illustrations. 

— In the Nuova Antologia of Dec. i, Arturo Graf begins a 
study on "ll Romanticismo del Manzoni." 

— The Land of Sunshine, which was started eighteen months 
ago. has prospered under the editorship of Mr. Charles F. Lum- 
mis. who took charge just a year ago. Among its contributors 
are .\Irs. Fremont, Mrs. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Joa- 
quin Miller, Charles Warren Stoddard, John Vance Cheney, C. 
F. Holder, T. S. Van Dyke, Grace Ellery Channing. Flora 
Haines Loughead, Charlotte Perkins Stetson, C. D. Willard and 
a number of new writers of promise, whom the editor has dis- 
covered. The periodical finds generous support in its own vicin- 
ity, and has evidently "come to stay." 

— In its account of the funeral of Alexandre Dumas, t\it Jour- 
nal des Dibats states that a bunch of roses veiled in crape was 
sent by a number of English dramatic authors, among them ''J. 
Commins Can, Arthur- W. Piners, R.-C. Cartou, Robert Bu- 
chanan." 

— Mr. Gladstone is preparing for The North American Review 
a series of papers on ''The Future State and the Condition of 
Man In It." 

— The first of Prof. Woodrow Wilson's papers on George 
Washington opens the January Harper* s Monthly. It portrays 
the colonial life of tide-water Virginia at the time of Washington's 
birth, and shows what were the distinctive features of the New 
England of that day, and of the Middle Colonies, and indicates 
the situation of the conflict between England and France for the 
possession of North America. The first number of the new vol- 
ume of Harper's Weekly (the number dated Jan. 4) will contain 
the opening chapters of a new serial of a Scotch feud of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, by S. R. Crockett. 

—Mrs. Frances Isabel Currie Webb, the author of • ' A Tiff 
with the Tiffins," ** Gala Day Books " and other works of fiction, 
died on Dec. 20. 

— It is said that M. Zola's chances of election to the fauteuil 
of the late Alexandre Dumas are excellent, merely because there 
is really no other writer of the first class available for the honor, 
unless M. Daudet repents. 

— Dr. Edward Everett Hale is responsible for this story: — 
••When Canon Farrar left us some years ago — a most charming 
and intelligent visitor — he told Phillips Brooks that he was going 
to give a farewell lecture on his impressions of America. Brooks, 
who was a thorough American and a person of excellent common- 
sense, said to him promptly: — • Don't do any such thing. In the 
first place, you have no impressions ; and in thesecond place, they 
are all wrong.*" 

— In a recent reference to an article by Joaquin Miller on 
Charles Warren Stoddard in the Oct. Overland, we referred to the 
latter gentleman as *• the late Prof. Stoddard." We gladly correct 
this statement. Mr. Stoddard is still a member of the staff of 
the Catholic University of America, at Washington, D. C. 

— In answer to a recent inquiry regarding the fate of the 
•• Liber Scriptorum" — the book of the Authors Club — Mr. 
Rossiter Johnson, who was a member of the Publishing Committee, 
announces that all but a very few copies of the edition were sold 
at the time of publication. The book, he says, *' had the ill for- 
tune to come out at the very time when the country's financial de- 
pression was at the lowest. This apparently was all that pre- 
vented the entire edition from going off at once." The book 
brought a good many thousand dollars to the Club's coffers. As 
Mr. Carnegie, who is a member of the Club, provided it with a 
permanent home in the Carnegie Music Hail, the members pre- 
sented to him the original MSS. of the Book, beautifully bound, as 
a token of their gratitude. 

Stepniak, the Nihilist, was killed accidentally by a locomotive 
at an English railway station on Dec. 24. He was a Cossack by 
birth, and succeeded throughout his career in concealing his true 
name, his pen-name being chosen in allusion to the steppes where 
he was bom, 

— From The Daily Iowa Capital, Des Moines, Iowa, 20 Nov. 
1895 : — •• When we are asked our opinion of literary papers, we 
always recommend The Critic of New York city. It has no su- 
perior either at home or abroad, and is at once able, versatile and 



fair. We have often said, and we wish to repeat it now. that a 
year of The Critic is worth more in a family of studious young 
people than an average three months' attendance at school." 

Free Parliament 

Communications must be accompanied by the names cmd 
addresses of correspondents^ not necessarily far publication. In 
referring to any question^ always give its number. 

QUESTIONS 

1799* — Who wrote the following lines: — 



Pleasures such as these the eods grant not to last, 
a pleasure past" 



But even gods touch not 
Saratoga, N. Y. 



K. E. 



1793— Where can I find the following lines:— 
*• How oft you see In summer bright. 
Two butterflies on wings of light, 
bo like in color, form and flight. 
That each seems either to the sight. 
With tremulous flutter, low or higli, 
Their flower-like forms together fly. 
One impulse guides them both as they 
Together wing their zie-zag way. 
Direct aslant, above, below, 
Still side by side they gayly go. 

Thus, one in each emotion's thrill. 
My heart and thine accorded atill: 
And thus alike in aim and hue 
Our thoughts and hopes together flew." 

New York. 



G. W. R. 



1794— Can you tell me, or put me in the way of finding, the 
author and name of the poem in which the following lines occur 
as the ending of one or more stanzas ? 

•' Sun doth not rise nor wild waves beat 
Where rest not England's dead.'* 

Field Library, Peekskill, N. Y. D. C. 



1795— Where can I find the poem from which the following 
stanza has been taken, and who is its author ? I found it on a 
theatre program about a month ago, the name of the play being 
••Mexico." 

*• Thou Italy of the Occident I 

Land of flowers and summer climes, 

Ot holy priests and horrid crimes ; 

Land of the cactus and sweet cocoa ; 

Richer than all the Orient 

In gold and glory, in want and woe, 

In self-denial and days misspent. 

In truth and treason in good and guilt. 

In ivied ruins and altars low. 

In battered walls and blood misspilt— 

Glorious, gory Mexico." 



Cleveland, O. 



G. R. W. 



1796.— Who wrote the following lines:— 

"Oh world, whose days like sunlit waters glide : 

Whose music links the midnight with the morrow, 
Who for thine own hast beauty, power and pride. 
Oh worid, what art thou ? and the w rid replied. 
' I am a husk of pleasure round a heart ot sorrow.'" 
New York. spirit of the Times. 

1797— Can anyone tell me in what August it was that the 
ghost-story appeared in Blackwood?s, of which Thackeray says in 
Roundabout Papers (On a Lazy Idle Boy):— '^It frightened me so 
that I scarce dared look over my shoulder." 

Ellicott City, Md. A. J. B. V. 

Publications Received 

Abbott. A. E The Gods Give My Donkey Wings. Stone & KlmbaU. 

Burnett. G. Love and Laughter. %i as- G. P. Putnam'a Sons. 

Chittenden, H. M. Yellowstone National Park. Robert Clarke Co. 

Chambers. Robert W. The Red Republic G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Children s Singing Games. Michigan Trtwt Co, 

Cram. R. A. Black Spirits and While. Stone & KimbaH. 

Doctor in History, Literature, Folk-Lore, etc. Ed. by W. Andrews 

Hull : The Hull Press. 
FreeUnd, William. Algebra for SchooU and Colleges. %t ao. 

llongmans. Green & Ok 
Graetz. H History of the Jews. Vol. V. fe Phila : JewUh Pub Society. 

Handbook to the CoUon btatea and International Exposition, Atlanta. Georxb, 

Hepburn, G G. Notes on Selections of Psalms. 

Hendren, S. R. Government and ReUgion of tlie Virginia Indians. 

-_ „ _ _,, . ^ J, . ^ , . Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 

Keller. L Bilder aus der deutschen Utteratur. 75c. Amer. Book Co. 

Kingsley, Charles. Yeast. 75c. Macmtllan&Co. 

Moffatt's Pupil Teachers' Course. Part II. Ed. by Thomas Page, as 6d, 

London : Moflfatt & Patee. 
Heart of Oak Books. Ed. by C. E. Norton. 6 vols. D C. Heath & Co. 

Lawton W. C Folia Dispersa. New York : Corell Prasa. 

L«upp. Francis E The Latest Phase of the Southern Ute Question. 

^ _ , Phila : Office of the Indian Rights Assoc. 

Lsander, R. von V. Traum^relen. 35c. American Book Co 

L'ves of Cornelias Nepos. Ed. by T B. Lindsay, fi.io American Book Co! 

Milton's L'AUegro, II Pcrseroso, Comus, and Lyddas. 75c 

Longmans, Graea lb Co 
Moore, A O. Studies In the Science of Drawing In Arty^ -*^ Gion & Co.* 
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Patten, S. N. The Theory of Social Forces. 

Fhlla : Amer. Acad, of Pulit. & Soc Science. 
Pemberton, T. E. John Hare. Ge.rtce Routledj^e & Sons. 

Seidel, H. Herr Omnia. £d. bv J. Mutthewman. asc. Amer Btiok Co 

Sharp, William. The Gypsy Cliriet. Stone & Kimball. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene. PartX. I3 Macmillan & Co. 

Stories from Aulus Gellius. Ed. by C Knapp. 30c. Amer. Buck Cu. 

Stevens's Facsimiles oi Manuscripts in Eurcpeun Archives Rrlatiigio Ameiica, 
X773-83- L.ondoii : B. F. SttvMis 

Wkite Snake, The. Tr. by M. Cawein. Louisville : John P Morton & Co. 

Winter, W. Brown Heath and Blue Bells. 75c Macmillan & Co. 



The Critic s sixteenth year (new volume) begins i Jan, 
i8g6. 

Now is the time to send new subscription or renewal (See 
Clubbing' List on Page 454.) 
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the luxury of Pipe 
Smoking until you 
use Yale Mixture. 

A two-oz. trial package post- 
paid for as cents. ^ 
Marbiirfr Bro8.t 

The American TobQcco Co., 

Soooenor, Baltimore. Hd. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. , says : 
" I have used it in my own case when sufTering 
from norvous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescnbed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good." 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Bomford Chemical Works, Provldenoe^ B« I« 

Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

For sale by all Druggists. 



THE DRAMA 



LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & aad St. 

(8 P.M.) Danibl Frohman, Manager. 

"THE HOME SECRETARY." 

A Society Comedy- Drama. 

By R C. Carton 



Enlarged and Greatly Improved jT 

^'ijl^O f rom litecart Morfc0bop0 

A monthly magazine In miniature, 
illustrated in red, white and hlack. 

Perfect in typography. Dainty in effect. The 
contributors in the past year were Julian Haw- 
thorne, Joa<^uin Miller, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Mark Twain, Clinton Scollard, Edith M. 
Thomas, Charles Warren Stoddard, and others. 
"A clever idea." — Detroit Journal. 
" Bright, crisp, sparkling. — Omaba Bet, 
"An mterestm^ periodical." — Town Topics. 
"Uniqueand damty."— N. Y. Morning Journal 
" As dainty and novel as any of the Parisian 
fancies of the Aa^y J**— Syracuse Herald. 
50 cents a year. 5 cents a copy 
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and class papers. All the best English Magazines included. 
Our readers are intelligent and Keen-eyed Give us your 
order for articles or comments on any subject and we will 

Suarantee satisfaction. Kates depend on special service 
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The Chicago Press Clipplnsr Bureau, 
5^^ jVlgr., 
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When calUncr, please ask 
for Mr. Grant. 
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\ 33 West 4ad St., New Y6rk. ^ 

ig| Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, pgi 



Whenever yon need a 
t)ook, address BIr. Grant. 

Before buying books write 
for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for lo-cent stamp. 
P. E. GRANT, BM>ks, 
33 West 4ad St., New Y6rk. 

Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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AUTOGRAPHS 

AND BOOK-PLATES 

SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 

WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 

387 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 



A New Era in Bookselling. 

BREllTAirO»8, 81 Union Sqnare, 

Announce an important change of policy. Hereafter they 
will sell books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PUB 
LISHERS* PRICES. Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
opportunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent service. 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES.- 
Foreign Books. 

Mau Orders receive special attention. 

Send for Brentano's Slonthly List of New Books. Free on 
application. 

D D CUT A y fC^ Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers. 

DnLn I MilU Of Newsdealers, 31 Union Square, New York. 



RARE BOOIC5-PR1NTS-AUTOORAPI15. 

William Evarts Bbnjamin, le W. asnd St., New York. 
Caialogu** issued cantinutUly, 



THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magaxinea. For any book on any aub)ect write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 



A. S. Clark, 174 Fulton St.. N. Y, City, (West of B'way) 
deals in Books that are out or the common, as rlso Maga- 
zines. Catalogues upon application. 

H. WILLIAMS 
26 East 10th Strbbt, Nbw York. 
Dealer in Magazinea aad other periodicaU. Seu, vol- 
ames or nngle numbers. 

D A r^ 1^ numbers and seta ef all magazinea. Fiv 
*^*^\^*^ price state wants to Ahbbican Maoazimb 
Exchange, De Menil Building, St, Leu is, Mo. 



Garden and Forest 

A Journal of Horiiculiure, Landscape 
Art and Forestry, 

•* A year's reading of Garden and Forest is 
an education." — Boston Evening Transcript. 

Beautifully Illustrated. Published Weekly. 

$4.00 a Year. 

SPECIMEN COPY ON APPLICATION. 

BOUND TOLUHE8 for 1888-89.90, - $10 each. 

BOUND T0LUME8 for 1891-92-98-94, - $6 eack. 

Carriage prepaid to any part of the United States 

or Canada. 

61RDEH AHD FOREST POBUSHING CO. 

IVifrune Buildingf Neic York. 



COPELAND AND DAY, 

69 Corahill, Boston. 



JAQUES DAMOUR, and Other Stories. 
By Emile Zola. Translated by Wm. 
Foster Apthorp. Cloth, octavo, $1.50. 
Twenty-five copies on hand-made paper, 
$3.00. 

SISTER SONGS. By Francis Thompson. 
Cloth, small quarto. $1.50. 

THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE. An Im- 
aginary Portrait. By Walter Pater. 
350 copies on hand-made paper, $1.50. 

COPELAND AND DAY. 



25 CENTS. 

The Forum 

JANUARY, 1896. 

Some Suggestions on Currency and Banking* 

ADOLF LADENBURG. 
Railroad Rate Wars : Their Cause and Cure, 
JOHN W. MIDGLEY, 
Chairman IVestem Freight AsiociatioM 
Naval Aspects of the Japan-China War, 

SIR EDMUND R. FREMANTLE, 
yi^- Admiral Royal Navy. 
Criminal Crowding of Public Schools, 

JAMES H. PENNIMAN. 
The Development of Sculpture in America, 

WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 
A Study of Church Entertainments, 

REV. WM. BAYARD HALE. 
Woman and the Bicycle, 

DR. HENRY J. GARRIGUES. 
The " German Vote " and the Republican Party, 

FREDERICK WILLIAM HOLLS. 
The Federal Census, CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 
Matthew Arnold's Letters, 

HERBERT WOODFIELD PAUL. 
Reminiscences of an Editor. 

THE FORUM PUBLISfflNG CO., 

NEW YORK. 

25c. a Copy. $3 a Year. 

For Sale Everywhere. 



HOTEL BRUNSWICK. Boston, 

AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 

The Critic 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 

Edited since fanuary 1881 by J, B. &*/. L. Gilder 
10 cts. a copy. $3 a year. ( Foreign postage, $ i .) 

** The only paper to which we can look for a 
week-by-week record of American literature." — 
Sir Walter Besant. 

** The Critic long since took rank as the fore- 
most literary paper in America." — The New 
York Times. 

Handy Binder, for '' The Critic," $1. With new sub- 
scriptions, 50 cts. 



THE CRITIC COMPANY, 

287 Fourth AvemiOi New Yorh. 

Digitized by vnOOQ IC 
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EDUCATIONAL 



SCHERMEKHORN'S TEACHERS' AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1885. 
S East 14TH Stbbkt, N. Y. 



CONNECTICUT 



WOODSIDE SEMINARY. 

Hartford, Conn. Christmas vacation Dec 19th to Jan. 6th. 
SMITH, Principal. 



Advantages of City and Country. 

Miss SARAH J. 



Waterbury. Connecticut . 

ST. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
School fob Gibls reopens Sept. i8th, 
first year. The Rev. Francis T . Russel 
Miss Mary R. HUlard, Principal. 



h, 1805. Twenty- 
ell, D.D., Rector. 



NEW YORK 



ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 
Under the direction of Bishop Doank. asth year. 
Miss Ellbh W. Boyd, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 

RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 

6oth year. Prepares thorouf hly for College, the Govern- 
ment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer detailed 
at Riverview by Secretary of War. 

JOSEPH B. BISBEE, Principal, Pouf hkeepsie, N. Y. 



384 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 

Buffalo Seminary. 

The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 

Mrs. C. F. Ha«tt, Principal. 



NEW YORK CITY 



THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OP MUSIC OP AMERICA 

196 and laS East 17th Streat 

(INCORPORATED 1885) 

Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 
Scholastic Year i895-96 

extendinc from Septkmbkr ist to May ist. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 

■*HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

^ ^tete^ Riverside Dkive, 

I^j r, ^ ^ ^^^85th and 86th Streets, New York. 




To^ 



2(k. 



if^ry 



St. MarJ"b ^ ""'^''>^fe taleigrh, N. C. 

The Advent Term 01 v^ irih School Year 

win begin September 19, 1H95. 
Cartiflcata admita to Taaaar. 

RSV. B. SXSDI8, A.M. 



PENNSYLVANIA 



H 



AVE YOU a daughter to ducate and send to school ? 
Then ask for a circular from Mmb. H. Clbrc, 4315 
Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 



FREIICH BOOKS. 



ROMANS CHOI:»lS. A series. 

Pure, of high literary value and 
representative of the authors; printed In large type on good 
paper. Price, cloth, 85 cents; paper, 60 cents 
No. 7— L'OMBRA, by A. Gennevrayc. a 16 pages 
No. »~LE MAITRE DE FORGES, by Georges Ohnet 



pajres 

Complete catalogue on appi 
sellers, or post-paid on receipt of price by the pubfish^^ 



nplete catalogue on application. 
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For sale by all ^ook- 



WILLIAfl R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. U8th St,)» N. Y. 

CORTINA TBXT-BOOKS. Intended for use in 

Schools for Self-Study. THE CORTINA METHOD. 
SPAN ISH 1 

FRENCH ( IN 20 LESSONS. Eju:h, $1.50 



Ahparo. Sp. & Eng., 75 cts. Sp only, Eng Vocab*y, 50 ct«, 
Sp. only, Eng. Vocab'y, 40c, 



AUK., ; 

El Indiamo. Sp. 8c El 

DkSPU^ DB LA LLUVIA. 



"«•. 



. 3d ed., annotated in Enff.,35 cts. 

Vkrbos EspaRolss. 4th ed. All the Span, verbs, 40 cts. 
MoDELOS Para Cartas 13th ed , Sp. ft Eng , 75 cti. 
" CORTINA LIBRARY " Send t, cts. for Catalogue. 
Liberal discount to Dealers. Professors and Collegrs. 
Cortina School of Langaages, 45 W. aad 5t.. N. Y. 



w 


EMORIALS 


^ Artlttie HoaaBenti fbr 
the CoMetenr, dealffaed to 
order oalj. 

J. & R. LAMB* 

89 CARMINE ST.. N. V. 



TheCritic 



CLUBBING LIST 

To accommodate subscribers wishing to 
obtain several periodicals through one agency 
and at reduced rates, we will, until further 
notice, receive orders for the periodicals 
named below at the figures given in the 
column headed * * Our Price. " (The Critic 
itself is $3 a year.) 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
In ordering, please state whether sub- 
scription is new or a renewal. When no 
date is mentioned we begin with the cur- 
rent number. 



OUR 
PRICE 



REGULAR 
PRICE 

1 1 — American Agriculturist $r'~ 

5 — Arena 4 50 

4 — Art Amateur 75 

4 — Atlantic Monthly 3 50 

I — Babyhood 

1 — Book Buyer 

4 — Century Magazine 

2 — Chautauquan 

3 50 Churchman 

3 — Congregationalist (new 

1 — Cosmopolitan 

3 — Current Literature 275 

2 — Decorator and Furnisher i 75 

I 50 English Illustrated 1 35 

4 — Forest and Stream 3 50 

3 — Forum 2 75 

4 — Garden and Forest (new sub.). 3 50 

— Good Housekeeping i 80 

— Harper's Bazar 3 35 

— Harper's Monthly 3 50 

— Harper's Weekly 3 35 

— Harper's Round Table i 75 

— Independent 2 75 

— Judge 4 50 

— Ladies' Home Journal i 




POWDER 

Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar bakini^ powdrr. Highest of all in 
leavening strenKth.— Aa/m/ United States Government 
Feod Revert. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., io6 Wall Street. New York. 



— Life. 



— Lippincott's Magazmc 2 

— Littell's Living Age 5 

— Macmillan's Magazine 2 , 

— McClure's 90 

50 Magazine of Art 325 

— Nature 5 cq 

— New England Magazine 2 75 

3 — New York Observer (new sub.) 2 50 

1 — New York Weekly Tribune. . . 90 

5 — North American Review 4 50 

9 20 Nuova Antologia 8 50 

3 — Outing 2 75 

3 — Outlook 275 

2 50 Poet-Lore 2 25 

3 — Political Science Quarterly 2 75 

5 — Popular Science Monthly 4 7 c 

7 50 Portfolio 7 1: 

2 50 Public Opinion 2 25 

5 — Puck .* * 4 50 

4 — Punch 3 80 

2 50 Review of Reviews 2 50 

14 — Revue des Deux Mondes 13 50 

3 — St. Nicholas 2 75 

3 — Scientific American 275 

3 — Scribner's Magazine 27c 

I _ Writer I 1: 

I 75 Youth's Companion (new sub.) i 50 



Oriental Rugs. 

decent importations of Antique Jiugs, 
Prayer Mats and large size Carpets. 

Persian Carpets, 

Indian Carpets, 

Turkish Carpets. 

A wonderful collection^ in sizes suitable 
for Libraries^ Dintng-Room and large 
Halls, 



NEW 



YORK. 



Tbe HercaMiile JLIbnunr, 

ASTUt: fLACK. Contains aso,ooo Volnaet. 

Branchet : 4>6 sth ave. and lao Broadway. 

Booka deliTcrcd to all parts of the city. 



THE CRITIC COMPANY 1^ 

387 Fourth Avenue, New York 



Oldest — ^Newest 

NOT 
that I was First am I Best, 

BUT 
that I am Best am I First. 

First AND Best. 

Remington Standard 
Typewriter 

HI Braadwaj, Kiw TmL 
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Niunber 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

This book is due on the latest date 

stamped below. Please return or renew 

by this date, 



i^Xtigitized by 



Go.o< 



(>/t,ftPEttft|||fiF,°*^^ °"' — . 
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